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COMPLETION  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


Our  **  Patrons,"  as  the  phrase  used  to  be,  and  our  contributors,  will 
both  please  to  accept  our  thanks  for  their  increasing  appreciation  of  each 
other.  • 

Nearly  all  that  we  said  in  the  customary  formalities  at  the  close  of  the 
first  Yolmne  might  be  here  repeated,  with  additional  self-congratulations 
about  our  abundant  success  hitherto,  and  our  "  brilliant  prospects  *'  for 
the  future.  But  these  glittering  generalities  are  pretty  well  understood 
and  taken  for  granted.  We  may  say  in  all  modesty  and  with  suitable 
deference  to  the  daily  and  weekly  critics  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  our 
"  articles,"  that  if  these  have  not  all  been  perfect  models  of  excellence, 
we  shall  be  delighted  if  our  critics  will  send  us  better  ones ;  and  when- 
ever we  are  guilty  of  rejecting  better  articles  than  we  print,  we  shall  be 
thankful  for  such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  correction  of  the  abuse. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  make  new  and  glowing  proclamations  of  the 
briSiant  things  we  are  going  to  do.  The  advertisement  of  our  next 
Yolmne  mentions  some  of  the  contents  and  some  of  the  writers  for  that 
Yolume ;  and  our  readers  in  future,  as  heretofore,  will  judge  us  by  our 
firuits. 

A  few  suggestions  to  contributors  are  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  growing  activity  and  cosmopolitanism  of  the  American  mind  is 
ddly  indicated  by  the  excellent  papers,  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  which 
we  receive.  The  very  excellence  of  many  of  these  essays,  especially  those 
giving  sketches  of  travel  and  adventure,  is  a  constant  source  of  concern 
to  the  editor — an  embarrassment  of  riches — for  three  magazines  like  ouro 
conld  not  contain  all  that  we  receive  that  is  well  worthy  of  publication. 

But  let  no  one  be  deterred  from  sending  us  their  best  things.  We 
um  at  a  prompt  and  liberal  appreciation  of  all  good  magazine  literature, 
without  partiality,  or  any  qT;iestion  as  to  the  personality  or  the  fame  of  the 
yriter.    Both  our  readers  and  our  "  best  writers  "  may  be  assured  that 


Viii  To  CONTBIBUTOBS. 

we  are  always  ready  to  make  them  "  mutual  friends ; "  and  that  bright, 

LIVELY,   SENSIBLE,   ENTEBTAINIKG,    and    INSTEUCTIVE   '^BEADING  MATTER^ 

Stands  a  good  chance  for  mutually  profitable  use  when  it  is  sent  to  the 
editor  of  Putnam'a  Magazine. 


TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Articles  on  all  subjects  of  lite  inte&est,  from  writers  known  w  unknown,  short  rather 
than  long,  terse  and  clear  and  crisp  in  style,  will  always  receive  prompt  consideration. 

New  and  significant  facts  and  experiences  are  better  than  mere  disquisitions  and  essays. 
Such,  to  be  used,  must  be  tert  well  done. 

Good  short  stones  and  poems  are  warmly  welcomed. 

All  articles  will  be  promptly  examined  and  reported  on,  and  if  not  used,  returned  oa 
receipt  of  the  necessary  stamps. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  manuscript  is  to  write  on  small  KOTE  papkb,  (not  on  foolscap,) 
and  to  mail  it  in  a  flat  package  rather  thAn  a  roll.  , 

There  must  often  be  long  delay  in  udng  an  accepted  HS.,  and  changes  in  the  conrse  of 
events  occasionally  prevent  the  use  of  a  MS.  even  after  its  acceptance.  Such  cases  require  a 
just  indulgence  from  the  author. 

The  publisher's  statement  that  a  theme  proposed  to  him  would  ftimish,  if  properly  treated, 
a  good  article  for  the  Hagaane,  is  not  a  pledge  to  accept  the  article  prepared  in  consequence, 
even  if  further  alterations  should  be  made  by  the  author. 
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THE   MURAL  PAINTINGS  OF  POMPEH. 


Oks  who  is  familiar  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  and  the  traces  of  ancient 
life,  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean— who  knows  the 
Baths  of  Titus  and  Oaracalla,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  temple  of  Phigagia,  and 
eTen  the  almost  forgotten  cities  of  Lyda 
and  Caria — ^will  find  that  a  new  experi- 
ence awaits  him  at  Pompeii.  However 
dose  may  haye  been  his  observations, 
however  thorough  his  studies,  all  that 
he  has  learned  be(5omes  poor  and  scanty 
by  contrast  with  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  tmburied  Yesuvian  city 
now  gives  to  the  day.  Sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  Parthenon,  and  looking 
over .  the  ruins  of  the  structures  of 
Phidias  and  Ictinus  to  the  ever-young 
and  unchanging  features  of  the  immor- 
tal Attic  landscape,  one  may  b{ing  the 
Grecian  era  nearer;  but  when  one 
stands  where  the  chief  thoroughfares 
of  Pompeii  cross,  and  sees  Vesuvius 
over  walls  still  gay  with  frescoes,  doors 
still  surmounted  by  the  symbols  of 
trade  and  traffic,  and  taverns,  where  the 
empty  amphorsd  keep  their  place  under 
the  marble  counters,  the  life  of  the  city, 
in  its  simplest  and  commonest  details,  bo- 
comes  a  thing  of  yesterday.  It  impresses 
one  like  a  miracle — or  rather,  let  us  say, 
a  Providential  deposit  of  the  most  hon- 
est and  intelligible,  because  undesigned. 


records  of  a  period  which  could  have 
reached  us  in  no  other  way. 

Pompeii  is,  indeed,  a  priceless  treas- 
ury of  the  annals  of  an  ancient  city,  and 
if  from  this  one  we  cannot  learn  all,  we 
at  least  come  away  with  an  instinct 
sharpened  by  positive  knowledge,  and 
we  begin  to  guess,  not  blindly  as  here- 
tofore, but  by  repeating,  modifying,  and 
expanding  the  facts  we  have  gathered. 
It  is  a  veritable  Rosetta  stone,  a  key 
which  expounds  the  domestic  and  pub- 
lic life  of  the  ancients,  making  their 
hieroglyphics  in  art  and  literature  an 
intelligible  language  to  us.  Such  a 
mine  of  intelligence  belongs  not  to 
Italy,  but  to  that  world  of  newer  civili- 
zation which  is  built  upon  the  ashes  of 
the  Past  There  is  not  a  house  or  shop, 
even  of  the  most  insignificant  trades- 
man or  artificer,  which  does  not  keep 
for  us  some  revelation  of  the  habits  of 
its  occupant.  Since  the  Cavalier  Fiorelli 
has  directed  the  excavations,  a  thousand 
minute  relics,  or  signs,  hitherto  lost,  are 
preserved.  The  hollow  ashes  give  back 
the  forms  and  garments  of  the  flying 
citizens  who  were  smothered  in  the 
streets  and  passages ;  the  charred  wood, 
replaced  by  exactly  similar  posts  and 
beams,  restores  for  us  the  hanging  bal- 
conies, and  the  roofs  shading  the  atria 
and  peristyles;  even  the  kitchens  and 
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ovens  yield  up  their  deserted  loaves 
and  viands,  and  the  bronze  water-jars 
keep  their  unevaporated  contents. 

A  single  illustration  will  serve  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  former 
and  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the 
excavations.  Here  let  me  say  that  the 
Bourbons  have  already  been  engaged 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  with 
long  intervals  of  neglect,  in  the  disin- 
terment of  Pompeii,  and  that  not  more 
than  two  fifths  of  the  city  have  yet  been 
laid  bare.  The  first  excavations  were 
not  only  so  rudely  made  that  many 
alight  and  delicate  articles  were  lost,  but 
much  else  was  either  disfigured  or  sto- 
len, &om  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  ruins  were  guarded.  The  reign  of 
Murat,  whatever  it  might  have  been 
politically,  was  auspicious  for  Pompeii, 
and  the  work  of  excavation  began  to 
assume  an  ordered  and  intelligent  sys- 
tem. Nevertheless  the  excavation  was 
still  carried  on,  and  untQ  very  recentiy, 
by  vertical  sections,  and  thus,  in  remov- 
ing the  mass  of  ashes  and  lapUlse,  the 
walls,  covered  with  the  debris  of  the 
wooden  upper  stories,  often  tumbled 
down  in  fi:agments  before  they  could  be 
strengthened.  Neither  was  any  atten- 
tion given  to  the  hollow  moulds  left  by 
fhtgile  objects,  which  the  heat  of  the 
ashes  had  destroyed  while  retaining 
their  shape.  The  recklessness  and  neg- 
lect of  the  former  century  was  avoided, 
but  the  hand  which  led  the  work  was 
not  yet  directed  by  feeling  and  con- 
science. 

The  true  hand  has  at  last  been  found. 
Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  since 
the  Cavalier  Fiorelli  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  labors,  they 
have  been  so  conducted  as  to  destroy 
the  least  possible,  and  preserve  the  most 
possible.  The  Italian  Government  can 
afford  but  sixty  thousand  firancs  a-year 
(which,  however,  is  very  much  more 
than  the  Bourbons  expended)  for  the 
work,  so  that  only  from  thirty  to  forty 
laborers  can  be  steadily  employed ;  birt 
if  the  excavations  advance  slowly,  they 
advance  regularly  and  save  what  they 
reveal.  The  ashes  are  now  removed  in 
horizontal  sections,  beginning  at   the 


top,  and  the  waUs  can  thus  be  strength- 
ened as  they  are  laid  bare,  preserving 
not  only,  in  many  cases,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  upper  chambers,  but— what 
is  of  much  more  importance — ^the  fres- 
coes which  adorned  the  rooms  below. 
How  many  of  these  latter  treasures  hare 
been  stolen,  wantonly  destroyed,  or  lost 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  Those  which  remain  form 
a  collection  unique  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  of  inestimable  value  for  the 
insight  which  it  gives  us  into  ancient 
pictorial  art 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  although 
they  have  iumished  many  exquisite 
statues,  cannot  be  said  to  have  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
excellence  of  ancient  sculpture.  This 
being  the  art  which  endures  through, 
the  material  in  which  it  works.  War, 
nor  Time,  nor  natural  convulsions,  can- 
not so  thoroughly  destroy  its  achieve- 
ments, that  the  Future  does  not  receive 
a  tolerable  legacy.  These  cities  rather 
illustrate  for  us  the  richness  of  their  age 
in  noble  works.  They  have  given  us 
the  exquisite  Narcissus,  the  dancings 
Faun,  the  Apollo,  the  portrait-statues 
of  the  Balbi,  the  Alexander,  the  Tiberi- 
us, and  a  host  of  minor  works,  all  of 
which  belong  to  schobls  and  are  treated 
in  styles  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar.  They  are  enrichments,  but 
not  revelations.  Michel  Angelo  under- 
stood the  excellences  of  antique  sculp- 
ture as  well  as  any  artist  of  our  day. 

The  walls  of  Pompeii,  however,  give 
us,  by  almost  a  miracle,  certain  knowl- 
edge oS  an  art  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  known  to  us  only  by  tradi- 
tion. From  the  perishable  nature  of 
painting,  even  in  fresco,  its  most  dura- 
ble form,  the  world  could  never  have 
hoped  to  possess  a  single  specimen  of 
the  pictorial  art  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  for  the  singular  chance  (or 
design)  by  which  they  have  been  pre- 
served. Let  the  reader  imagine  that 
not  a  single  antique  statue  or  bas-relief 
were  known  to  us,  and  that— we  will 
not  say  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Aristides, 
and  the  Venus  of  Milo,  but — ^a  hundred 
works  of  sculpture  were  suddenly  ex- 
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hnmed  I  what  wonder,  what  joy,  what 
loiowledge  would  thereby  be  given  to 
the  world !  Pompeii  has  wrought  this 
mirade  for  painting.  What  we  pre- 
Tioiidy  knew  was  confined  chiefly  to 
thoee  arabesque  decorations  of  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  which  were  the  delight  of 
Baphael  (his  only  models,  after  Perugi- 
no  and  Masaccio),  and  to  a  few  firag- 
ments  of  mutilated  fiesco,  all  rather 
iilustratiye  of  decorative  art  than  paint- 
ing. It  had  become  a  conventional  idea 
with  scholars,  that,  in  spite  of  Apelles 
and  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes,  the  Greeks 
were  very  indifferent  painters.  Their 
coloring,  it  was  surmised,  was  crude 
and  flashy:  they  had  no  compreheusion 
of  perspective  or  foreshortening,  and 
their  drawing  might  be  estimated  by 
that  upon  the  sepulchral  vases  and  urns. 
To  one  who  has  been  fed  with  these 
ooojectures,  which  have  been  asserted 
so  frequently  and  so  positively  that 
they  are  still  generally  believed,  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  will  indeed  be  a  reve- 
lation. 

llie  value  of  the  specimens  already 
rescued  is  more  than  their  artistic  char- 
acter. Not  being  portable,  they  were 
executed  on  the  spot,  and  for  the  most 
part  by  local  artists.  Pompeii  was  but 
a  third-rate  city;  it  had  nearly  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  ten  years 
previous  to  its  entombment,  and  the 
most  of  its  frescoes  must  have  been 
painted  during  that  period  of  restora- 
tion. It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  when 
Rome  was  most  luxurious,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  cover- 
ed with  magnificent  towns,  artists  of 
established  fame  could  be  spared  for  a 
place  so  unimportant  as  Pompeii.  What 
we  now  possess  cannot,  therefore,  be 
conddered  as  more  than  the  ordinary 
art  of  the  age ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
basis  of  clear  knowledge  in  regard  to 
modes  of  painting,  treatment  of  sub- 
jects, and  sldll  in  the  various  techni- 
calities of  the  art.  In  this  respect,  the 
mural  paintings  of  Pompeii  are  as  sat- 
is&ctory,  as  would  be  a  collection  of 
antique  statues,  which  did  not  include 
the  master-pieces,  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  andent  sculpture.    Having 


an  average  of  manner  and  skill,  we  can 
easily  project  upwards  as  well  as  down- 
wards. 

I  believe  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  the  Greek  and  Roman  painters 
were  acquainted  with  oil  as  a  vehicle  for 
color.  Oil,  as  Ruskin  truly  says,  alone 
comes  near  to  Nature  in  its  opaque 
lights  and  its  transparent  shadows, 
while  in  practical  use  it  is  more  facile 
and  free  than  any  other  material.  We 
can,  therefore,  in  fairness  to  the  Pom- 
peiian  painters,  only  contrast  them  with 
such  artists  as  work  in  fresco  or  ten>- 
pera,  or,  perhaps,  that  form  of  encaustic 
painting  which  has  been  recently  re- 
vived in  Germany.  The  depth,  strength, 
and  brilliancy  of  a  picture  in  oils  on 
canvas  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  by 
these  earlier  methods.  The  ancients, 
undoubtedly,  had  their  detached  pio- 
tures  upon  wood  or  canvas,  and  the 
most  famous  works  of  the  great  artists 
could  thus  be  bought,  sold,  and  trans- 
ferred from  place  to  place.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  such  pictures  exhibited  the 
triumphs  of  their  genius,  and  that  the 
mural  painters  were  an  inferior  class  of 
artists.  So  much  the  higher,  then,  must 
the  ancient  painters  rise  in  our  estima- 
tion, when  we  find  that  the  latter  class, 
whose  works  we  can  now  judge,  under- 
stood drawing,  color,  perspective,  and 
(to  a  certain  extent)  ekiar*  oscuro. 

Many  fine  pictures  must  have  been 
lost  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  since 
the  first  private  dwellings  of  Pompeii 
were  opened.  Others  have  been  greatly 
damaged  by  neglect,  while,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  some  were  wantonly 
destroyed,  in  former  years,  because  it 
was  difficult  or  expensive  to  detach 
them  from  the  walls  I  At  present,  every 
picture  of  value  which  is  unearthed  is 
carefully  sawed  from  the  walls,  secured 
in  a  solid  frame,  and  transported  to  the 
National  Museimi  (formerly  the  Miueo 
BaHxmieo)  at  Naples.  It  is  singular 
that  Pompeii  itself  should  not  only 
have  given  the  hint,  but  also  the 
method,  of  transferring  and  preserving 
frescoes.  In  the  Temple  of  Venus,  ad- 
joining the  chief  Forum  of  the  city, 
there  is  still  a  picture  to  be  seen,  in  one 
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oi  the  chambers  occnpied  by  the  priests 
— a  fresco  representing  Bacchus  pouting 
a  goblet  of  wine  over  his  panther^  while 
he  leans  upon  the  shoulder  of  Silenns, 
who  plays  the  lyre.  A  close  inspection 
of  this  picture  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  transferred  from  a  former 
building,  and  was  &stened  in  its  place 
by  iron  clamps;  and,  further,  that  in 
making  the  transfer,  a  space  was  left  for 
the  circulation  of  air  at  its  back,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  possible  injury 
flx>m  damp.  The  Pompeiian  paintings 
are  now  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  walls  of  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

The  pictures  on  these  walls,  including 
the  decorative  arabesques,  and  those 
which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
ntu,  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  will 
number  nearly,  if  not  qtdte,  a  thousand. 
In  Naples  they  form  a  marvellous  gal- 
lery of  antique  painting,  which  has  not, 
and  cannot  have,  its  like  in  the  world. 
One  truly  feels,  there, 

**  lake  some  Thatcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  1 


80  rich,  so  varied,  so  entirely  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  method  and  treatment,  are 
the  pictures.  From  mere  decorative 
forms — ^that  siingling  of  the  graeefid 
and  the  grotesque  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  charm— to  what,  in  the  classic 
times,  must  have  been  considered  **  High 
Art,"  all  the  departments  of  painting 
are  represented.  If  landscape  remains 
in  the  background,  we  must  remember 
that  the  love  of  Nature,  the  fine  appre- 
dation  of  the  features  of.  scenery  and 
atmosphere,  is  but  scantly  represented 
in  literature.  Art  rarely,  if  ever,  moves 
in  advance  of  letters,  in  its  aims  and  its 
achievements,  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  that  painted  which  existed  so  very 
dimly  and  imperfectly  in  the  tastes  of 
the  people. 

The  decorative  painting  of  Pompeii 
has  been  so  extensively  copied,  that  its 
colors  and  its  forms  are  now  tolerably 
well  known,  and  I  need  not  describe  it 
in  detaiL  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the 
employment  of  a  broad,  warm  field  of 
color — generally  that  which  is  now  dis- 
tinguished as  *^ Pompeiian  red" — with 
very  gracefully  and  delicately  drawn 


ornaments  of  vines,  birds,  and  scroll- 
work, disposed  in  irregular  panels.  The 
object  seems  to  have  been,  first,  to  cheer 
by  the  breadth  and  warmth  of  the 
ground-color,  and  then  to  pleasantly 
occupy  the  fancy  with  light,  easily 
mitangled  labyrinths  of  form.  Nothing 
could  be  better  adapted  for  domestic 
architecture,  and  the  wonder  is  that, 
having  once  been  so  generaUy  employ- 
ed, it  was  ever  lost 

The  department  of  stiU-life  is  moat 
amply  illustrated.  Fish,  birds,  game, 
fniit,  and  even  drinking-vessels  were 
the  usual  fresco  decorations  of  dining- 
rooms,  of  eating-houses,  and  even  in 
some  cases  of  the  kitchen  itself.  Land- 
scapes, especially  in  combination  with 
architecture,  or  as  backgrounds  to  ia- 
ferior  figure-pieces,  are  also  frequent. 
Qeare  pictures,  the  existence  of  which 
denotes  a  certain  amount  of  develop- 
ment and  taste,  are  by  no  means  rare. 
Of  portraits,  there  are  few,  if  any,  which 
profess  to  have  that  exclusive  character ; 
but  there  are  many  faces  and  figures 
which  betray  an  individuality  that 
could  only  have  been  derived  fi^m  liv- 
ing models.  Religious  and  mythical 
subjects  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
represent  the  highest  skill ;  repetitions 
of  the  same  subjects  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine how  far  their  treatment  was  in 
accordance  with  conventional  or  tradi- 
tional ideas  (like  that  of  Saints  and 
Holy  Families  in  the  Italian  Schools), 
and  in  what  particular  the  individuali^ 
of  the  artist  expressed  itself.  This,  the 
highest  field  of  painting,  is  of  course 
the  most  interesting  and  important. 
Here  we  find  the  finest  works,  whether 
original  or  copies  of  older  pictures. 

The  first  characteristic  which  strikes 
the  eye  is  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of 
the  larger  pictures,  and  the  arrange- 
ment, both  of  colors  and  forms,  in 
masses.  This  is  not  accidental,  but 
intentional,  in  order  to  produce  an  effect 
in  the  dim  light  in  which  they  were 
seen.  In  the  private  houses  both  the 
atiinm  and  the  peristyle  were  roofed, 
except  the  square  aperture  over  the 
impluvium  in  the  centre ;  and  the  pic- 
tured waUs,  therefore,  did  not  receive  a 
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fourth  part  of  the  light  under  which 
they  are  now  seen.  There  is  eyidenoe 
that  some  of  them  were  only  demgned 
to  be  seen  by  artificial  light  The 
ancients  nnderstood  the  secrets  of  effect 
so  well — so  much  better  than  we  do,  in 
fiMst— that  we  most  not  suppose  they 
painted  without  ^edal  reference  to  the 
ccmditions  under  which  the  picture 
wonld  be  seen.  The  walls  were  lighted 
principally  from  abore,  which  would 
also  require  a  particular  disposition  of 
the  shadows.  For  the  same  reason  fine 
gradations  of  tints  could  not  be  employ* 
ed,  since  they  could  not  be  clearly  seen. 
The  picture  must  be  simple,  painted  in 
few  but  harmonious  colors,  and  especial- 
ly those  which  attract  light  When  one 
is  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  he 
is  not  surprised  at  the  predominance  of 
the  reds  and  yellows. 

Couture  says  he  has  ascertained,  by 
careful  exandnation  of  pictures,  that 
the  Venetian  artists  had  each  a  farorite 
base,  or  ground-color,  upon  which  he 
relied  to  giro  tone  to  his  picture— that 
'ntian'B  base,  for  example,  was  amber, 
Giorgione's  golden,  and  that  of  Paul 
Yercmese  silrer-gray.  The  Pompeiian 
peinters  seem  to  have  adopted  the  same 
principle,  and  perhaps  amber  would 
nearly  express  the  prevailing  tone  of 
thdr  pictures.  The  walls  appear  to 
have  been  painted  cXfreMO^  for  the  most 
part,  with  their  decorative  borders  and 
p«n^  the  latter  being  left  for  the  paint- 
ings to  be  afterwards  added  in  tempenu 
I  believe  the  vehicle  which  they  used — 
whether  glue,  wax,  resin,  or  albumen— 
has  not  been  positively  ascertained. 
Fortunately  we  have  their  colors  out  of 
the  shops,  as  they  were  sold  for  use-^all 
mineral,  comprising  the  earths  and 
oidires  still  employed,  with  lapis  lazuli 
for  blue. 

There  are,  of  course,  great  differences 
in  tiie  execuiiion  of  many  of  the  pictures. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  some  are  weak 
(and  probably  cheap)  copies  of  good 
wofks,  like  those  Assumptions  and 
Nativities  which  tourists  are  wont  to 
purchase  in  Italy  at  the  present  day. 
Others  as  certainly  show  the  hand  of  an 
independent   ar^st,    and    the   figures 


breathe  life  from  every  limb.  With  the 
exception  of  Giotto  and  Masaocio,  I  find 
no  such  power  of  expression  in  the  Ital- 
ian artists  before  Raphael,  as  in  the 
Medea,  the  Achilles,  and  the  Theseus 
of  the  Pompeiian  walls.  Although 
there  are  few  figures  wherein  certain 
minor  details  are  not  fiiulty,  the  masses 
are  so  boldly  and  beautifuUy  drawn^ 
the  grouping  so  symmetrically  balanced, 
and  the  heads  and  eyes  so  spirited,  that 
the  total  effect  is  truly  admirable.  Each 
picture  tells  its  own  story  in  the  direci- 
est  way :  nothing  is  introduced — scarce- 
ly the  simplest  furniture — which  has 
not  a  right  to  be  there.  In  short,  so 
much  skill  and  knowledge  are  displayed 
that  we  are  forced  to  suppose  that  fre- 
quent faults  of  omission — as  in  compl»> 
tion  wanting  to  figures  in  the  back- 
ground—were not  occasioned  either  by 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  but  so  left 
because  they  conld  not  be  observed  in 
the  shadowed  rooms  where  the  pictures 
were  painted. 

The  landscapes,  I  have  said,  are  ii>> 
ferior ;  but  the  manipulation  also  shows 
them  to  have  been  the  work  of  inferior 
artists.  That  landscape-paintings  were 
popular  at  that  period,  we  know  from 
the  letters  of  Pliny,  who  not  only 
praises,  but  describes,  the  works  of  a 
certain  Ludius.  In  Pompeii,  however, 
the  artists  appear  to  have  been  mostly 
Greek  ("  Alexandres  of  Athens  "  being 
the  only  name  that  has  descended  to 
us),  and  mythological  pictures,  in  the 
manner  of  what  was  then  the  Greek 
school,  were  the  prevailing  taste.  In 
£BM3t,  the  position  which  the  landscai)e8 
generally  occupy  on  the  walls  denotes 
that  a  lesser  value  was  attached  to 
them.  Many  are  rude  sketches  of  a 
temple  and  tree,  with  the  sea  or  a 
mountain  as  background;  others  are 
islands  or  shores,  crowded  with  archi- 
tecture. In  the  latter  there  is  not  much 
perspective,  either  linear  or  aerial,  but 
the  temples  are  executed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  care,  while  the  trees  and  rocks 
have  been  slighted.  One  exception  is  a 
view  of  a  rocky  landscape,  with  shcp* 
herds,  the  background  being  a  mounV 
sin,  with  a  winding  row  of  cypresses. 
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Here  the  fonns  are  more  caiefdlly  studi- 
ed, the  coloring  is  warm  and  harmoni- 
ous, and  the  sentiment  of  the  scene  is 
delicately  felt  and  expressed. 

The  largest  landscape  yet  discovered 
measures  ten  feet  by  eight — ^whidi  ap- 
proaches the  colossal  propordons  of 
some  of  our  own  painters.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  illustrations  of  Homer, 
a  class  which  might  be  called  mytho- 
logical landscape,  where  the  scenery  is 
adapted  to  the  story  told  by  the  figarea 
These  are  much  superior  to  the  archi- 
tectural pieces. 

The  field  of  genre-painting  is  also 
richly  illustrated,  in  all  its  branches — 
the  comic,  the  purely  fancifhl,  the  home- 
ly and  realistic — and  it  indndes  some 
of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the 
art.  One  of  the  pictures  represents  a 
female-painter  in  her  studio,  copying  a 
hermes  of  Bacchus  upon  a  tablet  which 
rests  on  an  easel,  while  some  of  her 
Mends  or  admirers  are  watching  the 
process.  Another  is  a  scene  in  a  thea- 
tre, where  a  comedy  is  being  acted  by 
performers  in  masks.  Another  ia  a  four- 
wheeled  wine-cart,  stopping  at  the  door 
of  a  tavern  to  fill  the  empty  amphom. 
There  are,  also,  a  school  in  which  a  bad 
boy  is  being  flogged,  rope-dancers  and 
harlequins,  jolly  tayem-eoenes,  and  illus- 
trations of  country-life. 

A  single  head,  of  cabinet  size,  belong- 
ing to  this  class,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  things  I  ever  saw.  It  rep- 
resents a  girl,  dressed  as  a  Muse,  hold- 
ing her  tablets  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  she  thoughtftilly  touches  her 
lips  with  the  point  of  the  stylus.  The 
fiice  is  perfectly  abstracted,  and  the  soft, 
gleaming  eyes  look  at  you  without  see- 
ing you.  A  smile  has  just  left  her  lips, 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  fancy  for  which  she 
pauses  to  find  the  proper  words.  It 
might  be  a  young  Sappho,  or  a  Lesbia 
writing  to  Catullus.  Drawing,  coloring, 
and,  expression  are  alike  admirable,  and 
I  scarcely  know  a  single  head  by  any 
later  artist  which  I  would  sooner  pos- 
sess. 

The  series  of  dandng-fignres  on  red 
or  black  panels  U  known  all  over  the 
world.     The   reproductions,  however, 


are  invariably  too  sharp  in  drawing, 
and  too  gaudy  in  coloriog,  and  there- 
fore do  not  fairly  represent  the  grace 
and  richness  of  the  originals.  They 
were  not  intended  to  be  seen  dose  at 
hand :  the  features  and  finer  folds  of 
the  drapery  only  appear  when  you  step 
back  three  or  four  paces.  Moreover, 
they  abound  in  exquisite  half-tints^ 
whidi  the  copyists  generally  oveiloak 
or  neglect  Whatever  faults  there  may 
be  in  the  drawing  of  these  figures^ 
Bcaredy  one  of  which  is  faultiess,  all 
are  free,  soaring,  elastic— all  bound  or 
fiy,  as  if  by  an  independent  life  of  their 
own.  No  line  is  stiff  or  ungraceful,  no 
figure  repeats  the  other,  and  the  spirit 
and  invention  displayed  in  them  m&ok 
to  be  really  inexhaustible. 

Here  Thorwaldsen  found  the  hint  for 
his  "  Sale  of  the  Loves ;  ^  the  Pompdian 
picture  is  identical  in  design.  Many 
of  the  paintings,  indeed,  from,  their 
grace,  simplidty,  and  freedcoi,  and  the 
fact  of  the  figures  bdng  represented 
nearly  upon  the  same  plane,  mi^t  be 
converted  into  bas-rdiefe.  I  found  that 
the  piindpal  mistake  in  drawing  con- 
sisted in  making  the  head  and  trunk 
mudi  longer  than  the  legs.  Nearly  all 
the  second-Tate  Pompeiian  artists  seooa- 
ed  to  have  taken  the  umbilicus  iot  the 
central  point  of  the  body,  instead  of  the 
base  of  the  pelvis.  This  is  a  proportion 
which  is  often  approadied  in  Nature, 
but  it  is  never  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Among  the  workiag  classes,  espedaily, 
the  thighs  and  upper  arms  are  generall  j 
too  diort,  and  the  trunk  too  long,  for 
beauty.  In  pictures  of  the  better  dass 
this  £iult  does  not  exist 

I  can  only  describe  a  few  of  the 
mythological  subjects,  and  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  artr 
ists,  than  with  any  hope  of  rq>resenting 
in  words  their  commingled  grace  and 
repose,  and  the  purity  and  harmony  of 
thdr  coloring.  They  are  of  all  proper* 
tions,  trom  small  cabinet  to  life  dze. 
Some  Buljects,  such  as  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  the  fiight  of  Phryzus  and 
Helle,  Mars  and  Yenus,  Medea,  Adiillea, 
and  Theseus,  are  repeated  frequently. 
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bofe  are  always  varied  in  the  lepreaenta- 
tion.  The  figores  exhibit  a  ft«edom  and 
variety  of  poattire  which  is  remarkable, 
and  which  betrays,  at  least,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tha  human  form. 

One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  is  a 
single  figme  of  Medea,  meditating  re- 
T»ige.  She  stands  in  a  somewhat  list- 
less attitade,  with  hanging  arms  and 
bands  clasped  around  Hie  hilt  of  the 
sheathed  sword.  Her  head  is  turned  to 
one  dde,  and  the  face  powerftiUy  ez- 
IH*eB9es  the  conflict  of  her  passions. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  eSoct- 
ire.  Welcker  considers  this  picture  a 
copy  of  a  celebrated  original  by  Time- 
machos  of  Byzantium. 

There  is  another  picture,  representing 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  which  is  be- 
Uered  to  be,  if  not  a  copy,  at  least  a 
suggestion,  of  the  famous  picture  of 
Timanthes.  There  are  but  five  figures, 
yet  the  story  is  told  with  a  pathos  and 
force  which  still  touches  the  beholder. 
bt  the  centre  of  the  picture  Iphigenia  is 
held  in  the  arms  of  UlyBses  and  Mene- 
laus:  on  the  r^^ht  stands  Oalchas,  with 
the  knife  in  his  hand;  on  the  left 
Agamemnon,  his  veiled  head  betraying 
his  grief.  Tk^  background  is  a  bright 
sea  and  sky.  Iphigenia  does  not  strug- 
gle, but  lifts  her  hands  imploringly.  To 
her  body  is  given  a  soft,  clear  carnation- 
tint,  while  the  limbs  of  Ulysses  and 
Mendaus.are  a  ruddy  brown. 

But  x»erhaps  the  finest  specimen  of 
color  is  the  glofious  picture  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron  teaching  the  young 
Achilles  to  play  upon  the  lyre.  The 
boy,  naked  and  of  perfect  form,  stands 
between  the  fore-legs  of  the  Centaur, 
who  is  seated  upon  his  hind-legs,  while 
his  strong  breast  and  head  tower  grand- 
ly over  his  pupil,  behind  and  beyond 
whom  he  holds  the  lyre,  his  right  arm 
half  embracing  him  as  he  strikes  the 
wires  with  the  plectrum.  Achilles  is 
golden-bright  and  &ir  with  immortal 
beauty :  Chiron  is  dusky  and  in  shadow, 
except  his  head,  shoulder,  and  right 
arm,  which  the  light  touches  with  a 
warm,  bronze-like  tint.  The  boy^s  fea- 
tures express  intense  pride  and  aspira- 
tion, yet  he  is  for  the  moment  subdued 


into  attention.  The  Centaur,  at  once 
grave  and  tender,  betrays  the  struggle 
of  a  tragic  double  existence  in  his  Akr- 
Towed  brow  and  deep-set,  mournful  eyes. 
His  equine  part — as  in  every  Centaur 
represented  in  the  collection— is  aston- 
ishingly small :  it  is  the  head  and  trunk 
of  a  large  man  united  to  the  body  of  a 
Shetland  pony.  The  background  of 
the  picture  is  a  piece  of  richly  decorated 
architecture. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  a  picture 
of  Theseus  in  the  Labyrinth  has  been 
exhumed  and  added  to  the .  Museum. 
The  hero  is  of  life^ce,  nude,  and  admir- 
ably drawn.  At  his  feet  lies  the  Mino- 
taur, somewhat  foreshortened,  while  a 
crowd  of  grateful  and  graoeM  youths 
press  around  the  deliverer,  clasping  his 
knees,  kissing  his  hands,  and  in  other 
Uvely  ways  expressing  their  joy.  Here 
is  nothing  of  the  sti^ess  of  Byzantine 
and  early  Italian  art  The  figures  move 
or  rest  without  constraint,  and  there  are 
some  of  the  youths  who  even  suggest 
the  splendid  impetnodty  of  Tintoretto. 
The  more  one  studies  this  and  the  other 
equal  PompeiiAn  pictures^  the  more  one 
feels  that  the  Painting  of  the  andents 
was  worthy  to  be  set  beside  their  Sculp- 
ture. 

The  parting  of  Achilles  and  Bris^  is 
another  of  the  more  important  pictures, 
although  preserved  in  a  very  cUunaged 
state.  The  weeping  Bris^  is  led  forth 
by  Patroclus,  while  Achilles,  seated  in 
fh>nt  of  his  tent,  gives  the  order  to 
deliver  her  into  the  hands  of  the 
heralds.  There  is  a  wonderful  conten- 
tion of  the  emotions  of  love,  anger,  and 
r^|i6t  in  his  countenance,  and  it  is  difiS- 
cult  to  say  which  is  predominant. 
Among  the  other  more  striking  com- 
positions I  may  mention  Hercules  find- 
ing his  son  Telephus,  who  is  sitting  on 
the  ground,  suckled  by  a  doe,  together 
with  another  where  the  son  stands  at 
his  fivther's  knee,  and  reaches  a  greoa 
bough  to  his  gentle  foster-mother.  A 
noticeable  characteristic  of  all  these 
pictures  is  the  ease,  simplicity,  and 
naturalness  with  which  the  story  is 
told.  All  is  unforced  and  effortless; 
the  figures  seem  to  have  grown  in  some 
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joyous,  sportiye  mood  oC  the  artist,  uid 
therefore  their  failings  suggest  rather 
wilful  indolence  on  his  part  than  want 
of  power.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
remarkably  from  those  works  which 
mark  the  leTiyal  of  painting,  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  In  the  httar,  we  have 
serious,  passionate  effort,  finding  its 
way  slowly,  and  sometimes  by  agoniz- 
ing enei^,  towards  form  and  color,  and 
the  speech  which  grows  from  them :  in 
the  former,  we  feel  only  the  easy  play 
of  a  dexterous  hand  and  an  inexhausti* 
blefajicy. 

How  sunny,  and  cheerAil,  and  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  imperishable  beauty, 
are  those  halls  in  the  basement-story  of 
the  Museum,  contrasted  with  the  hag- 
gard, suffering  saints  and  tormented 
martyrs  of  lat^  Neapolitan  art,  in  the 
halls  above  them  I  Even  in  the  houses 
of  Pompeii,  where  the  glaring  san  looks 
down  into  the  roofless  chambers  and 
illuminates  every  incomplete  feature 
meant  to  be  unobserved  in  the  twilight 
of  the  day,  or  the  lamp-light  of  the 
banquets,  and  every  crack  and  scale  of 
time  and  ruin,  the  pictures  exercise  a& 
undiminished  charm.  They  suggest 
wealth  and  luxury,  it  is  true,  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  speak  of  an  artistic 
culture,  so  general  and  of  so  high  a 
stamp,  that  one  knows  not  whither  to 
turn,  to  match  it  at  this  day.  Yet  the 
golden  era  of  Qredan  painting  was 
already  long  past,  and  these  pictures 
were  to  the  then  still-^xisting  master- 
pieces, as  the  figures  of— -(let  the  reader 
here  insert  the  name  of  an  inferior  art- 
ist !)  to  those  of  Titian  or  Tintoretto. 
The  Pompeilan  pictures  have,  it  is 
true,  limited  perspective  (partly  because 
depth  is  purposely  omitted  from  the 
backgrounds),  little  foreshortening,  lit- 
tle chiaa^  o9iswro  ;  yet  they  show  enough 
of  each  to  justify  us  la  supposing  that 
the  great  masters  achieved  as  much,  in 
this  respect,  as  the  najxire  of  the  vehicle 
in  which  they  painted  would  allow. 
The  Pompeiian  artists  seem  to  have 
been  fully  conscious  of  what  was  lack- 
ing to  them,  in  the  astonishing  skill  with 
which  they  generally  avoid  the  necessity 
of  foreshortening  and  perspective. 


One  £EM2t,  evident  to  any  one  who  sees 
the  collection,  is  worthy  of  notice.  In 
hundreds  of  pictures,  a  single  example 
of  disagreeable,  inharmonious  color  can 
scarcely  be  found.  T)ie  instinct  of  the 
andents,  never  equalled  since  their  time 
in  regard  to  form,  appears  to  have  been 
fiilly  as  true  and  delicate  in  regard  to 
color.  The  common  workman  dealt  in 
ruder  effects,*  and  was  generally  igno- 
rant of  the  management  of  half-tints, 
which  is  so  charming  in  the  best  pic- 
tures; but  if  he  never  triumphed,  at 
least  he  never  offended. 

Our  modem  life  is  very  barren  of 
grace  and  beauty,  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  Pompeii,,  where  the  vulgarest 
wine-shop,  and  the  poorest  abode  of  the 
mechanic,  had  its  ornamental  frescoes. 
Here,  too,  is  another  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  tiie  skill  of  the  cheapest  work- 
man. Where  the  paintings  are  simple 
patterns  or  arabesque  borders,  they  were 
Tiever  executed  by  means  of  cut-out 
models  laid  upon  the  plaster  and  paint- 
ed through,  but  with  the  "  free  hand." 
The  workman  had  a  ruler  and  compass^ 
but  no  more  ;  and  the  slight  differences 
in  the  repetition  of  the  same  forms  in  a 
border  attest  his  dexterity  even  more 
than  his  want  of  it. 

Painting  and  sculpture  were  necessi- 
ties of  all  domestic  or  public  life  in 
Pompeii.  Diomed,  Marcus  Lucretius, 
and  Cornelius  Bufus,  had  their  mosaic 
pavements,  their  marble  and  bronze 
statues,  their  grottoes  of  shells,  and 
their  illustrations  of  Homer;  but  the 
fuller  and  soap-boiler  had  also  their 
terra-cotta  heroes  and  deities,  and  the 
pictures  of  their  profession,  on  their 
walls.  In  the  wine-shop  and  the  eating- 
house,  the  guests  sat  under  panels  of 
still-life  which  no  doubt  made  their 
mouths  water.  It  is  as  difiicult  to  find 
an  imdecorated  waU  in  Pompeii,  as  to 
find  one  tastefully  decorated  in  27ew 
York.  The  town  must  have  been  a 
grand  panorama  of  Axt,  and  every  street, 
or  arch,  or  atrium,  or  peristyle  an  har- 
monious picture.  What,  then,  must 
have  been  Baiee,  and  Capua,  and  the  one 
supreme  Bome ! 

We  are  loth  to  believe  that  any  talent 
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or  faculty  once  possessed  by  Man,  can  consider  how  slowly  and  painfully  we 

hare  perished.    We  cannot  even  admit,  modems  must  be  educated,  in  order  to 

without  a  sense  of  mortification,  that  appreciate  correctly   their   commonest 

any  people  were  more  generally  devel-  works, — ^what    monstrosities   we   bow 

oped  in  any  particular  direction,  than  down  before,  and  worship — ^how  inert 

ourselyes.     Yet,  when  we  learn  how  is  the  loye  of  harmonious  form  and 

uniTersal  was  the  instinct  of  proportion  color  among  the  masses  of  the  people : 

among  the  ancients— how  taste  and  the  when  all  this  is  clear,  we  realize  that 

love  of  symmetry  came  as  natural  to  mankindhasl^t  that  much  of  its  grace 

them  as  hunger  or  gambling,  and  then  and  the  Earth  that  much  of  her  glory. 
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Where,  haying  passed  the  cliffs  of  Monument, 

The  Housatonic  winds  through  meadows  decked 

With  elms,  and  sees  Taconic's  woody  range, 

With  rounded  tops,  run  southward  by  its  side — 

'TIS  here  I  dwell,  with  wife  and  child  beloyed. 

And  till  my  farm.    The  flock  and  spotted  herd 

Both  daily  lick  my  hand  with  brutish  joy. 

bidoors,  birds  sing  or  mock  throughout  the  year. 

Beyond  the  lawn  the  orchard  lies,  wherein 

Bed  apples  hai^,  and  pears,  that  ripening  late. 

In  winter's  festiye  glass  or  silyer  glow. 

Orchard,  and  lawn,  and  farm,  are  all  suryeyed 

From  this  fair,  pine-clad  height  whereon  I  dwell ; 

While  far  beyond,  toward  the  south,  I  look 

Upon  the  Housatonic  yide.  where,  wider  grown, 

It  gladly  joins  Green  riyers  crystal  flow 

Unto  its  own ;  and  makes,  between  the  hills, 

A  lap  for  Sheffield's  happy  rural  homes 

To  nestle  in.    Six  miles  away  it  lies — 

Far  off,  when  mists  and  clouds  obstruct  the  yiew ; 

But  nearer  seeming  when  the  sky  is  dear. 

Behind  the  house,  the  hill  lifta  higher  up 

Its  pines — a  bulwark  'gainst  the  northern  blasts, 

Which  flerce  in  winter  blow — and  makes  a  place 

Of  refuge,  where,  in  March,  the  coming  birds 

Bask  in  the  sun,  and  fill  the  woods  with  song. 

So  sheltered  are  the  southern  eayes  from  winds. 

That  when  the  ton,  in  winter,  risen  o'er 

The  rosy  eastern  mount,  floods  them  with  light. 

And  lingers  there  at  play  until  the  eye, 

They  strangely  seem  transformed,  though  white  with  snow. 

Into  the  gates  of  sunny  Italy, 

The  pines  that  stand  around  the  house — a  host 
Of  sentinels,  to  guard  from  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat— are  tall,  with  branching  tops, 
Green  as  in  youth,  but  haying  seen  more  years 
Than  they  who  dwell  beneath  tiieir  grateM  shade. 
Stead&st  and  strong,  they  neyer  lose  their  bloom. 
Nor  yield  the  fireshness  of  their  yirtue  xxp 
Unto  the  tyrant,  frost    The  summer  breeee, 
Which,  from  the  far-off  sea,  arriyes  to  woo 
Their  tops  to  answer  it  with  song,  dallies 
The  liyelong  day  amoi^  the  fragrant  boughs, 
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And  dies,  at  ere,  exhausted  with  excess 

Of  ecstasy.    Their  muimiir,  soft  and  low, 

Jb  conBtant  music ;  whether  in  the  cool 

Of  day,  I  take  mj  meditatiye  walk, 

Attended  by  their  Mendly  troop  of  stems. 

Or,  dreaming,  lie,  at  noon,  upon  the  tuif 

Around  their  fbet    Tet  wnen  the  storm-winds  rise 

Upon  Taconic^s  tops,  the  forest  shakes 

Its  boughs  with  rage,  and  answers  to  their  roar. 

Then  howl  the  brandies,  like  tbe  angry  gale, 

Amid  the  cordage  of  a  frigate,  tall, 

Stranded  on  ro^ ;  or  like  the  ocean^s  moan, 

When,  lashed  by  unrelenting  powers,  it  cries 

In  Tain  for  mercy. 

Better  is  the  mood 
Of  these  domestic  pines  when  nature  is 
In  sympathy  with  man.    In  April-days 
They  give  protection  to  the  eariy  flowers. 
Then  hastes  the  Uyerwort — ^not  waiting  for 
Its  ledres— to  cast  its  tender  purple  buds 
Into  the  melting  footprints  of  the  snow, 
That  now  retires  for  snelter  to  the  woods. 
The  wild  anemone,  and  mayflower  soon 
Succeed ;  and  yiolets^  that  spread  their  tents 
Of  yeUow  or  of  blue  m  sheltered  spots ; 
And  columbines,  that  hang  their  scarlet  bells 
Above  the  rocks,  to  call  the  fiuries  home. 
When,  at  its  full,  the  moon  transforms  the  groves 
To  reslms  of  tiny  tournament,  and  dance, 
And  revelry.    Throughout  the  year,  the  flowers, 
In  quick  socoession  coining,  All  the  air 
Widi  changing  colors,  and  with  varied  scents, 
Until  the  yellow  needles  of  the  pmes. 
Falling  in  autumn,  make  the  ^pusy  earth 
As  tawny  as  the  Airic  lion's  hide. 

But  sweeter  is  the  perAime  of  the  trees 
Than  of  the  flowers  that  bloom  beneath. 
When  summer  suns  shine  on  them  after  showers 
Their  breath  is  resinous.    The  invalid 
Snuf&  from  afar  its  balm,  as  in  the  woods 
Of  distant  Oaroline  or  Florida, 
Where  stricken  exiles  go,  each  year,  to  die, 
And  carry,  as  a  boon  to  heaven,  the  scent 
Of  southern  pines. 

Fair  are  these  hillside  paths, 
Whether  one  goes  to  cast  the  fly  for  trout 
In  the  near  stream  that  through  the  meadow  glides ; 
Or  hunt  for  whirring  partrid^  in  the  wood ; 
Or  climb  the  easy  way  where,  in  old  time, 
Lord  Amherst  led  ten  thousand  men  to  flght 
The  French  in  Canada ;  or,  down  the  vide, 
Stroll  where  the  Indian  warriors  built  their  mounds. 
And  laid  brave  Umpacheni's  bones. 
And  Eonkepot's. 

More  distant  scenes  invite 
To  urge  the  steeds  through  meads  with  clover  blown, 
Or  corn-fields  purple-tip^  to  leafy  woods^ 
Where  calls  the  waterfidl  to  come ;  or  heights, 
Whereon  the  eye  enchanted  looks  o^er  vales, 
And  lakes,  and  streams,  and  intermingling  hills. 
In  spots  like  these,  on  Dome,  or  Monument, 
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Between  the  Lakes,  or  where  the  river  Qreeu 

like  molten  glass  o^er  bed  of  jewels  flows, 

And  sands  of  gold — I  lore  to  idly  waste 

The  summer-i&y  in  converse  sweet  of  friends, 

With  laugh  of  childhood  joined,  and  bark  of  dogs, 

And  merry  lads  and  lassies,  crowned  with  leaves, 

While  frngal  fare  is  spread  upon  the  ground. 

And  s^arUin^  cups  enliven  SiL    Nor  does 

The  wmter  fail  to  brin^  domestic  joys, 

And  pleasures  of  the  nund,  when  hearthstones  blaze, 

And  books  from  well-filled  shelves  the  thoughts  transport 

Beyond  Taconic's  ridge,  and  winter's  bounds. 

Here  do  I  live  content ;  nor  oft  incline 
To  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  distant  town, 
Save  when  amdrs,  or  larger  store  of  books, 
Or  friendship's  claim,  my  halting  footsteps  draw. 
For  here  unhindered,  I  can  meditate 
The  noblest  themes ;  reading  the  open  book 
Of  life,  and  Nature's  pages,  turned  each  year 
By  the  revolving  months ;  searching  what  truths 
Concerning  human  life  and  destiny 
Are  by  the  rolling  seasons  taught  to  man. 
Here  best  I  learn  that  life  is  good,  not  ill ; 
That  time  is  loi^,  not  short ;  and  happiness, 
If  lightly  sought  by  every  man  is  found. 
Long  are  God's  years,  and  slow  His  steps  of  love ; 
Yet  does  He  look  with  more  regard  on  none 
Of  all  His  stars,  than  on  this  shmins  orb, 
Where  not  a  sparrow  falls  without  His  heed ; 
Nor  raven  cries  for  food,  unheard ;  and  lambs. 
Though  brute,  are  folded  in  His  arms,  as  are 
The  <£erubim. .  Surely,  no  truer  love 
Awaits  the  saint  in  heaven  than  guides  him  here. 
No  nobler  aims  his  soul  can  ever  fire 
Than  his  own  good,  and  others'  weal  on  earth. 
Complete,  indeed,  is  no  man's  happiness ; 
For  souls  created  rise  from  higher  joys 
To  higher.    Progress  there  is  in  every  Ufe 
That's  led  arigh^  and  in  humanity. 
As  chaos,  undeveloped,  finds  its  type 
In  winter's  reign,  when  nature  lies  entranced ; 
So  bursting  spring  is  emblem  of  the  time 
That  infant  man,  as  yet,  on  earth  has  lived. 
Our  race  is  in  its  bud,  and  tender  leaf; 
The  summer*heats  it  has  not  felt ;  nor  shown 
Its  flower— much  less,  has  yielded  golden  fruit, 
And  sent  its  harvests  home.    Chilmsh  is  all 
Our  wisdom  still ;  and  child-like  is  our  faith. 
But  knowledge  shall  increase,  as  age  to  age 
Succeeds.    New  arts  will  rise ;  and  none  be  lost. 
With  lapse  of  time  will  science  better  learn 
To  scan  the  laws  of  life,  and  nature  force 
To  yield  her  secrets  up,  and  turn  to  use ; 
Till  reason  rule  the  world  it  comprehends. 
Then  chains,  and  wrongs,  on  earth,  shall  be  extinct 
As  monsters  since  the  flood.    The  nations  fallen 
Will  rise  once  more ;  and  Greece  and  Egypt  build 
Again  their  temples,  better  gods  to  serve. 
E'en  Afric's  tawny  head,  upon  that  mount 
Of  time,  shall  shine  transfigured ;  while  the  isles 
Of  ocean  round  float  linked  in  equal  love. 
Pnn£  Cuff,  March  21<f., 
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LIFE    IN    GREAT    CITIES. 
V. 


PABI8. 


The  city  of  Paris  is  the  brilliant 
flower  of  modem  civilization;  to  its 
shrines  wend  pilgrims  in  crowds,  from 
Europe,  from  Asia,  from  AMca,  and 
from  America  more  than  alL  It  is  the 
paradise  of  women.  Here  are  gathered 
and  here  are  spent  the  taxes  of  all 
France ;  here  comes  the  intellect  of  all 
France;  here  is  exhibited  the  art  of 
France  and  the  world ;  here  is  amuse- 
ment in  a  thousand  shapes,  and  here  is 
— a  single  religion. 

Society  was  never  brought  to  so  thor- 
ough a  system  as  here,  and  never  was  the 
art  of  preying  upon  man  so  completely 
organized. 

If  the  end  of  civilization  is  to  perfect 
manMnd;  to  educate  and  develop  a 
healthy,  handsome,  happy  people;  to 
promote  good  fellowship  and  kindness; 
to  bring  man  into  harmony  with  God — 
if  this  is  so,  then  we  may  ask,  Has  the 
civilization  of  Paris  done  this  ?  Per- 
haps not. 

To-day,  the  central  figure  in  France, 
and  in  Europe,  too,  is  Louis  Napoleon. 
In  the  city,  and  in  all  the  empire,  his 
will  is  law.  He  is  the  child  of  accident, 
but  he  has  had  the  audacity  to  seize 
and  the  talent  to  use  all  the  people 
and  all  the  production  of  France,  and 
to  make  them  work  out  his  purposes. 
It  is  a  remarkable  success,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  a  belief  nursed  until  it  had  be- 
come a  fanaticism — cold-blooded,  it  is 
true,  but  still  a  fanaticism — a  belief  that 
he  was  to  be  Master  of  France,  To  serve 
France  was  not  his  dream,  but  to  make 
France  serve  Aim.  Ocesar  was  the  model 
he  studied,  and  he  saw  long  ago  that 
the  Master  of  France  must  make  the 
army  of  France  his,  as  the  Master  of 
Rome  had  made  it  his  twenty  centuries 
ago.  This  he  did,  and  since  the  21st 
day  of  December,  1861,  that  army  of 
five  hundred  thousand  men  has  made  a 


nation  of  more  than  thirty  millions  pay 
tribute.  In  brief,  each  one  man  in  the 
army  is  absolute  master  of  more  than 
sixty  of  the  people  of  France  out  of  the 
army;  and  nearly  all  the  earnings  of 
France,  beyond  a  bare  subsistence,  go  to 
support  this  army  and  the  machinery 
which  controls  it  Aht  that  is  the 
secret  The  man  who  moves  this 
thorough  and  perfect  machine  is  Louis 
Napoleon.  He  is  master  of  the  army, 
and  so  potent  is  the  system  of  what  is 
called  **  government,"  that  even  this 
aimy  itself  finds  itself  the  tool  of  some- 
body, and  that  somebody  the  possible 
nephew  of  the  great  Oorsican  adven- 
turer. Just  what  amount  of  all  the 
taxes  of  the  people  of  France  the  army 
gets  directly  and  indirectly,  it  might  be 
difiicult  to  say ;  but  it  seems,  according 
to  the  Paris  Ten^ps^  that  169,910,430 
days  are. consumed  by  it  every  year. 
That  amount  of  men  which  might  be 
productive,  is  not  only  unproductive^ 
but  is  consuming  and  destroying.  It 
was  estimated  that  every  soldier  in  our 
war  cost  one  thousand  doUara  a-year. 
If  the  French  soldier  costs  but  half  that, 
it  would  make  the  respectable  figure  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Some  have  fancied  that  this  vast 
body  of  armed  men  was  kept  up  to 
operate  upon  the  fields  of  Europe,  to 
control  empires,  and  enlarge  bound- 
aries. It  may  be  so  used,  but  it  has 
other  uses.  It  centres  in  Paris,  and  is 
useM  there.  Spacious  barracks,  filled 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  dominate  the 
most  important  centres  of  the  city.  The 
great  sewers  are  constructed  with  rail^ 
ways  in  them  for  the  speedy  and  secret 
moving  of  troops.  There  is  not  a  pave- 
ment left  in  the  city  with  which  an  out- 
raged populace  can  build  a  barricade. 
The  Master  of  Paris  thus  guards  him- 
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self  against  his  loving  people,  and  an 
army  is  a  most  QseM  thing  in  his  great 
hoiiaekeeping.  Bat — if  mnst  be  soothed 
and  placated ;  it  must  be  made  to  feel 
and  to  know  that  the  soldier  is  better 
off  than  the  dyUian;  that  there  are 
praise  and  pndding  for  him.  Bs  does 
fed  it;  and,  so  long  as  he  does,  no 
Bmperor  can  be  deposed*  There  are 
ng^ly  stories  afloat  of  what  the  Pnetorian 
Guard  did  onoe  in  Bome,  the  Janis- 
saries in  Turkey,— and  no  Emperor  can 
well  forget  them. 

Espionage.  Sp  thorough  is  the  system, 
that  this  army  itself  cannot  unseat  an 
£Imperor  except  by  a  convulsion  involr- 
ing  fearftil  risks  and  untold  woes.  The 
police  of  Paris  is  perfect :  five  men  can- 
not stop  on  the  comer  of  the  street  to 
liave  a  little  talk  or  to  hatch  a  little 
oonspiracy;  nor  can  they  meet  in  a 
room,  privately  or  pablidy,  except  by 
permission  of  the  police,  and  with  a 
policeman  present  to  report  their  do- 
ings. The  most  brilliant  members  of 
the  Institute  can  discuss  political  ques- 
tions only  under  cover  of  Greece  or 
Rome;  and  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
nation  every  statesman  speaks,  with  a 
curb  in  his  month,  upon  which,re8ts  the 
finger  of  the  President,  upon  whom 
rests  the  hand  of  the  Emperor.  Every 
man  of  note  orinfluence  is  watched,  and 
his  doings,  his  plans,  and  his  thoughts 
are  known— the  system  is  so  perfect! 
How,  then,  is  there  to  come  any  change 
to  Paris)  Only  through  the  weakness 
OT  the  generosity  of  the  Emperor,  or 
through  a  convulsion.  For  more  tiian 
a  thousand  years  Paris  has  been  ^^  gov- 
erned "  in  this  way ;  she  is  used  to  it, 
bnt  from  time  to  time  she  has  broken 
up  into  eruption ;  the  most  frightftil  of 
Tvhich  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Frendi  Revolution.  Then  the  guillotine 
cat  off  the  heads  of  kings  and  queens 
and  dukes  and  princes  in  the  Place  de 
la  ConccrdSy  where  to-day  stands  the 
Keedle  of  Luxor.  The  blood  is  dried 
np,  and  fresh  earth  is  strewn,  and  all  is 
gay  and  bright;  but— a  sham  civiliza- 
tion breeds  mischief,  and  who  can,  who 
dare,  predict  the  future  ? 

It  has  been  well  said,  "  Bayonets  are 


a  convenient  thing,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
sit  on  them." 

The  Qovemment  is  paternal.  The 
Emperor  not  only  keeps  the  people 
from  breaking  out  into  disagreeable 
insurrections,  but  he  sees  that  they  are 
fed  and  amused.  Taxation  is  thorough 
and  searching,  and  none  can  fail  to  see 
how  closely  the  Parisians  live  to  starva- 
tion ;  Imt  ikey  never  do  starve.  Why  t 
From  time  to  time  we  learn  that  France 
is  in  the  market  to  buy  wheat  in  vast 
quantities.  What  for?  It  is  to  feed 
the  people  of  Paris,  when  work  runs 
low  and  the  machine  creaks.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  cared  for,  too,  when  they 
are  sick,  and  they  must  be  amused  to 
the  requisite  degree.  These  things 
"Government"  undertakes  to  do  in 
Paris. 

The  whole  administration  of  charities 
and  public  aid  is  also  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, under  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 
The  Director,  in  1864,  estimated  that 
those  who  would  demand  relief  in  1865 
would  number  259,190,*  of  whom  over 
100,000 1  were  registered  poor  (perma- 
nent paupers),  91,855  were  in  hospital, 
80,000  sick  bedde  were  treated  at  their 
own  houses,  and  28,416  abandoned  chil- 
dren were  placed  in  the  country. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
paupers  in  the  dty  of  highest  civiliza- 
tion, does  not  tell  a  pleasant  tale  1 

The  population  in  1860  was  1,700,- 
000,  and  in  1866, 1,825,274— one  eighth 
of  all  not  able  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  labor ;  another  100,000  were 
soldiers,  and  60,000  ranked  as  criminal 
class.  Any  thing  might  happen,  and 
some  oonvuMon  mutt  happen.  But 
"  good  order  "  prevails,  and  the  Empire 
is  peace~-such  is  the  word  of  the  Em- 
peror himself.  The  Prefect  of  Police 
has  under  his  direction  a  body  of  4,800 
men  and  4,400  gensdarmes,  a  large  part 
of  whom  wear  swords  and  guns.  By 
their  help,  matters  are  kq)t  serene.  It 
is  the  most  singular  of  paternal  govern- 
ments— 

*<Axid  all  its  life  IB  love." 

After  all,  we  may  assume  that  every 

♦  The  CkarUies  qfFrflnce  in  1888. 
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one  of  the  two  millions  of  hmnan  beings 
in  Paris  is  as  important  in  the  eye  of 
the  Creator  as  Louis  Napoleon.  We 
are  also  interested  in  them,  and  in  the 
life  they  lead  there. 

It  is  certain  that  life  is  as  difficult 
there  as  anywhere,  notwithstanding  so 
many  Americans  who  go  there  belierB 
it  the  most  delightful  dty  of  the  world, 
and  that  life  there  is  easy,  gay,  and  fas- 
cinating. Paris  is  not  idl  Champs  Ely- 
s^  and  Rue  de  BiyolL 

It  has  been  said  there  is  no  starvation, 
while  there  w,— a  vast  population  of 
^0,000  belonging  to  the  pauper  class. 
Another  indication  of  the  widespread 
poverty  and  of  the  hard  struggle  for 
existence  prevailing  in  Paris,  is  seen  in 
the  Mont  de  PUU.  This  is  a  great  gov- 
ernmental pawnbroker's  shop,  with  vari- 
ous branches,  and  is  thoroughly  system- 
atized. It  guards  the  poor  against  the 
extortion  of  free  pawnbroking.  Through 
fifteen  years,  1,818,000  articles  were 
pawned  annually,  and  the  average  of 
the  loans  was  but  17  francs  40  centimes 
— some  three  dollars  and  a  half.  This 
may  help  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  the 
people  of  Paris  are  gay  and  lightheart- 
ed«  My  own  experience  (brief  though 
it  was)  led  me  to  the  belief  that  no 
people  lived  so  dosely,  so  carefhlly,  or 
were  in  such  grim  earnest  to  get  a  sub- 
sistence ;  and  that  nowhere  are  the  large 
mass  so  entirely  hopeless  as  to  bettering 
their  condition — except  it  be  through 
revolution  and  convulsion.  The  mttem 
holds  them  in  hopeless  {poverty  or 
mediocrity ;  and  the  system  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  revolution. 

About  one  half  of  the  whole  people  at 
Paris — say  one  million — are  classed  as 
workmen;  of  these,  in  the  business  of 

Food,  are 88,859 

Bmlding 71,243 

Furniture 87,951 

Clothing  and  textile  fiibrics 104,887 

Jewelry 18,781 

'  Printing,  engraying,  ftc. 19,507 

It  may  be  curious  to  learn  what  these 
earn.  I  find  that  the  wages  of  men 
range  from  8.25  francs  to  20  francs 
a-day-— or  from  about  60  cents  to  f4 ; 
those  of  women  from  half  a  franc — 10 
cents — to  10  francs,  or  $2. 


I  discover  another  fact— new  to  me, 
and  it  may  be  to  you— that  87  out  of 
the  100  ofthem  can  read  and -write.*  It 
is  not  the  want  of  what  we  call  educa- 
tion, then,  that  Paris  suffers  from. 

While  among  the  figures,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  here,  that  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  Paris  has  exported  annually  some 
100,000,000  finmes,  or  $82,000,000,  of 
manufactured  artide8.t 

I  have  asked  you  to  note  that  life  ia 
thoroughly  systematiaed  in  Paris,  under 
a  paternal  despotism  of  which  Louis 
Napoleon  is  the  father ;  and  also  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  nearly  the  whole 
population,  while  it  never  starves,  lives 
as  close  to  starvation  as  posuble.  Toa 
may  wish  a  fact  or  two  to  sustain  this 
assertion. 

The  budget  of  Paris— receipts  and 
expenditures  about  the  same— ^for  the 
year  1867  is  ofiidally  stated  at  241,653,- 
618  francs,  or  about  148,880,000.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  is  raised  fit)m  the 
people  of  Paris.  Every  egg  is  taxed, 
every  dog  is  taxed,  water  is  taxed, 
burials  are  taxed,  wood  is  taxed,  hay  is 
taxed,  night-soil  is  taxed— «very  thing 
is  taxed.  It  must  be,  for  the  police  and 
National  Guard  require  yearly  the  pretty 
little  sum  of  15,829,000  francs,  and  pub- 
lic works  (what  is  called  ^*  beautifying 
Paris  ")  28,681,000  more.  The  people, 
the  workmen,  and  those  who  amuse,  get 
most  of  this  from  the  strangers,  and  the 
government  gets  it -from  the  workmen. 
Its  system  of  taxation  is  thorough,  and 
there  is  no  escape. 

Jb  Paris  an  earthly  paradise  for  toonh' 
an  f  Rich  women  and  strange  women 
may  find  it  so ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
women  there  are  intensely  industrious, 
and  are  poor.  The  Parisians  have  dis- 
covered tiie  art  of  utilizing  their  women. 
They  have  converted  them  fh>m  lovely 
and  loving  companions  for  man,  serene 
partner  of  his  joys  and  his  sorrows, 
doubler  of  his  prosperities,  sharer  of 
his  misfortunes— from  careless,  iQCons»> 
quent,  unproductive  creatures,  into  the 
shrewdest,  toughest,  hardest,  homeliest, 
and  most  productive  of  the  race.    It  is 

•  Ckdiffnani  for  1867. 
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doubted  whether  ten  handsome  women 
can  be  fonnd  in  Paris  to  saTe  it.  They 
produce  vastly,  eyery  thing  but  chil- 
clren. 

^  LoTe  ^ — so-called— is  in  the  market, 
and  in  the  Latin  quarter,  as  well  as  in 
others,  whole  populations  of  women, 
called  Qrisettes,  areup  for  hire  as  tempo- 
rary companions  of  students.  These  are 
not  to  be  described  as  harlots.  While 
the  engagement  lasts  they  are  true  to 
their  part  of  the  bargain ;  they  keep  the 
rooms,  they  cook  the  food,  they  wash 
and  mend  and  make;  and  when  Sun- 
day comes,  in  their  neat  dresses  they  go 
oat  upon  ciheapand  pleasant  excursions, 
or  they  enjoy  a  cheap  theatre  in  the 
evening,  and  are  not  abandoned  women, 
in  our  sense  of  the  term.  This  life  is 
thdr  Jmwnem,  and  there  is  no  shame  and 
no  condemnation  among  them. 

There  is  much  less  apparent  vice  in 
Paris  than  in  any  great  city,  and  the 
"•  social  evil"  does  not  stalk  the  streets 
as  in  London  and  Kew  York.  All  is 
here  systematized  also.  Every  house  of 
prostitution  is  known  and  registered ;  its 
inmates  are  all  registered ;  and  they  are 
snbjected  to  monthly  examinations,  to 
secure  them  and  the  people  against  dis- 
ease. Some  50,000  mdlheureuseB*  are 
so  registered,  and  there  are  95,000  to 
30,000  besides  these  who  are  not  regis- 
tered* They  are  not  allowed  to  dress 
oonspicuously,  or  to  walk  in  the  best 
streets  soliciting  custom.  All  is  done 
decently  and  in  order.  Marriage  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult,  and 
non-marriage  more  and  more  easy. 

Young  American  women,  of  the  not^ 
veau  riche^  are  taken  to  the  Paris  mar- 
ket, because  there  marquises  and  barons 
abound;  these  want  money,  the  others 
want  titles.  Among  the  upper  classes, 
too,  so  much  rank  strikes  hands  with  so 
niuch  rank  or  so  much  money ;  but  all 
is  a  matter  of  business,  settled  upon 
bomness  principles,  before  the  final  con- 
summation. In  such  a  condition  of 
things  we  should  not  look  for  much 
domestic  bHss,  nor  much  domestic  jeal- 
ousy :  we  do  not— they  do  not  exist. 


We  come  now  to  a  rather  startling 
assertion.  It  is,  that  in  the  modem 
\iivilizations  of  Paris,  and  other  great 
dties,  the  strongest  instinct  of  woman's 
nature,  maternity^  is  nearly  extinct  Ma- 
terialism has  taken  its  place.  Women 
marry  for  money,  not  for  love;  they 
yield  their  virtue  to  the  charms  of 
money,  not  to  the  blandishments  of 
passion.  They  are  not  sensual.  A  few 
facts  may  help  to  sustain  these  asser- 
tiona  The  legitimate  births  to  a  mar- 
riage in  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
(Paris),  in  1864,  were  but  2.51 ;  while 
in  the  rural  populations  they  were  8.25. 
It  appears  that  in  1800  the  births  in  all 
France  were  8.88 ;  in  1855  they  had  de- 
clined to  9.50  per  cent.  Among  the 
shopkeepers,  the  common  reply  is,  *'  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  children ;  '^  and 
they  do  not  have  them.  Among  the 
upper  classes  they  do  not  wvih  to  have 
them,  and  they  do  not  have  them. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  there  is,  as 
there  is  everywhere,  much  heedlessness. 
But  here  steps  in  an  agency  which  ena- 
bles these  poorer  women  to  keep  at 
work.  There  are  eighteen  crkikes^  or 
public  nurseries,  which  receive  some 
2,500  babies  yearly,  whose  mothers, 
thus  relieved  of  their  care,  are  enabled 
to  keep  at  work.  We  come  now  to  an- 
other £BCt  About  five  thousand  *  chil- 
dren are  annually  abandoned  to  the 
foundling  hospital.  This  has  in  its 
charge,  mostly  in  the  country,  28,228 
abandoned  children,  who  know  neither 
fother  nor  mother,  and  whose  mothers 
never  see  or  know  their  ofGapring. 

The  women  of  Paris  do  not  love 
children,  do  not  want  them,  and  do 
not  have  them.  The  maternal  instinct 
is  suppressed,  or  it  is  sacrificed  to  the 
insatiable  necessities  of  life,  or  to  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  pleasure.  Is  this, 
indeed,  progress  ?    Is  it  civilization  ? 

The  women  of  Paris  are  not  beauti 
ful,  nor  are  they  loving ;  but  they  are 
most  capable,  most  dexterous,  most  fas- 
cinating. What  they  lack  in  beauty, 
they  make  up  in  skill,  in  tact,  in  subtle 
flattery,  in  neatness,  and  in  sense.  They 
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are  thorough  in  their  business,  what- 
ever it  IS,  and  da  it  welL  Paris  has 
shown  what  a  wonderM  creature  a' 
woman  may  become,  when  her  nonsense 
is  converted  into  sense,  her  asfpirations 
into  worldly  wisdom.  An  American  or 
an  English  woman  can  hardly  believe 
the  point  of  perfection  a  whole  city  of 
women  may  reach  in  the  arts  of  this 
world.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Gri- 
settes  are  shrewd,  cool,  worldly  to  the 
extreme ;  yet  they  are  the  most  agree- 
able creatures  in  the  world ;  and  their 
sisters  of  the  higher  classes  are  like 
them,  only  softened  and  tempered  by 
the  downy  beds  of  prosperity  upon 
which  they  lie. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  assert  that  the 
Parisian  woman  is  not  the  model  woman 
^what  Gk)d  intended  her  to  be;  but 
whatever  she  is,  she  is  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  man.  Upon  him,  the  lord 
of  creation,  him  of  the  upper  class, 
tobacco,  coffee,  wine,  and  high-spiced 
pleasures  have  done  their  work,  and  he 
is  pale,  slight,  weak,  idle.  The  men  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  "ouviiers,^'  are 
short,  but  stout  and  active ;  from  them 
is  made  up  the  army  of  France,  which 
has  no  equal  for  swiftness,  audacity, 
and  endurance.  Below  these  come  the 
population  of  crime  (60,000  strong), 
whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  and 
every  man^s  hand  against  them.  The 
"  gamin  "  of  Paris,  the  boy,  who  knows 
neither  father,  mother,  home,  nor  God, 
is  a  breed;  most  keen,  most  cunning, 
most  enduring,  most  audacious.  They 
grow  into  thieves  and  desperadoes,  and 
ply  their  trades  in  the  slums  of  the  city 
and  under  the  nose  of  royalty. 

Thirty  thousand  cMffovmers^  who  pick 
their  living  out  of  the  garbage  of  the 
streets,  exist  in  Paris.  But  we  have 
no  figures  to  express  the  rich  of  the 
city.  Do  they  number  as  many?  I 
doubt  it.  Still,  the  Bourse  is  an  insti- 
tution. In  a  great  Hall  surrounded 
with  Corinthian  columns  of  white  mar- 
ble, between  the  hours  of  13  and  8  every 
day  (Sunday  excepted,  I  believe),  gath- 
ers a  crowd  of  men.  Among  them  are 
the  haut  ndblesM  and  the  German  Jew. 
They  buy  and  they  sell  stocks  with  a 


noise  and  Airy  ijxat  is  deafening.  The 
mania  for  getting  rich,  and  swiftly,  per- 
vades all  classes;  and  here  all  classes 
come  to  gamble  and  speculate,  and  here 
millions  are  lost  and  won  ddly.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  how  those  who  hum 
what  l^e  Emperor  is  going  to  say,  may 
buy  or  seU  safely.  Here  the  Momys^ 
and  the  "Brethren  of  the  Elys^"  are 
miderstood  to  have  amassed  their  am- 
ple millions,  which  enabled  them  to 
rival  the  revels  of  Sardanapalus,  and  to 
die  much  eulogized. 

The  old  nobility  has  gone  down  be- 
Ibre  the  '*  new  men ''  of  the  new  Empire. 
Some  of  them  yet  exist,  but  they  are 
powerless,  and  it  is  believed  they  grow 
weaker  daily,  in  both  intellect  and 
money.  The  future  of  France  will 
hardly  find  her  great  men  among  them. 

The  art  of  Uving  has  been  a  profound 
study  in  Paris  for  a  century,  and  is 
more  perfected  than  elsewhere;  that 
is,  here  every  thing  is  utilized,  and 
nothing  is  wasted.  Only  the  very  rich 
live  in  a  whole  house ;  Uving  in  snites 
of  rooms,  upon  one  floor  of  a  house,  is 
universaL  On  the  best  floor  are  the 
dolons  and  fine  apartments  for  the  rich ; 
on  the  next  floor,  those  for  the  well-to- 
do  ;  above,  for  the  artisans,  and  higher 
up  for  the  poor. 

Eating  has  become  a  fine  art  Bes- 
taurants  of  every  grade  abound,  and 
more  people  eat  at  them  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  world.  Home-life  is 
not  so  &8cinating  in  Paris  as  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  the  cqf^  supplies  warmth,  light, 
entertainment,  and  gosdp.  It  is  not  so 
dull  as  home,  and  dulness  the  Parisian 
hates.  Within  a  short  time  singing- 
caf6s  have  sprung  into  life,  and  at  them 
a  new  charm  is  furnished  free.  Heie 
Ther^se  became  known,  and  won  fame 
and  money.  She  had  talent,  she  had 
voice,  she  had  wants,  and  she  had  au- 
dacity. She  soon  found  that  the  im- 
pure paid  better  than  the  pure,  that 
vile  images  were  more  seductive  than 
noble  thoughts,  and  she  threw  around 
these  all  the  witchery  of  eye,  tone,  and 
gesture  of  which   she   was   mistress. 

*  Died  worth  forty  millionBl 
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Whether  she  song  in  the  caf6  or  the 
open  street,  she  was  thronged  with  de- 
lighted men.  Before  long  she  was 
sought  by  the  highest  ladies  of  Paris, 
eager  to  learn  from  her  the  arts  which 
brought  men  to  her  feet.  They  learned 
to  sing  her  songs,  and  it  is  quite  true 
ttiat  Thote  has  song  in  the  first  talana 
of  Paris,  and  in  the  presence  of  royalty 
itaeif.  She  has  retired  full  of  praise  and 
money,  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  an 
elegant  society  which  she  belieyes  baser 
than  herself. 

Food  is  all-important  The  EaUee 
CaOrdleM  stand  upon  the  once  burying- 
ground  of  the  Church  of  the  Innocents. 
This  is  the  great  central  market,  and 
here  are  sold,  yeariy,  110,000  beeves; 
46,000  cows;  169,000  yeals;  840,000 
sheep ;  and  some  86,000,000  pounds  of 
dxeaaed  meat*  240,000,000  eggs  are 
consumed  yearly  in  Paris,  28,000,000 
pounds  of  butter,  and  292,600,000  pounds 
of  meat  And  yet  the  consumption  of 
meat  here  is  found  to  be  twenty  per 
cent  less  than  in  London.  Wine  flows 
into  the  city  at  the  rate  of  70,000,000 
gallons  t  Sryear ;  and  as  the  water  sup- 
ply is  poor,  it  is  freely  drunk.  I  have 
said  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  be 
wasted.  Coffee-grounds  are  sold  and 
resold ;  *'  Arlequins''  sell  eyery  kind  of 
broken  meat  and  reftise  food ;  the  but- 
ter-tasters spit  out  the  butter  from  their 
mouths  on  to  straw  laid  on  the  floor  to 
catch  it ;  this  straw  is  put  into  boiling 
water,  the  butter  is  skimmed  of^  and  is 
sold  to  confectioners.  The  confection- 
eiy  of  the  city  is  famous  and  most  de- 
licious I   ' 

The  market-women— ^9n«8  de  la  EaUe 
— are  a  rich,  robust,  and  powerful  class. 
They  are  proud  of  themselves  and  of 
their  business,  which  they  attend  to 
thoroughly  and  indefatigably.  They 
loye  to  appear  at  coronations  and  chris- 
tenings of  great  families,  wearing  their 
bravery  and  jewels,  to  present  congratu- 
lations and  to  be  complimented.  They 
have  been  powerftil  instigators  and  pro- 
moters of  rebellions,  and  even  emperors 
do  not  care  to  trifle  with  them. 

•  Parit  Guide,  1867. 
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Another  of  the  arts  of  living— ^f«» 
--is  thoroughly  exploited  in  Paris.  It 
is,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no 
creature  of  Ood's  creating,  except  man, 
is  bom  naked,  and  continues  so.  The 
energies  of  man,  therefore,  are  taxed 
(now  to  the  utmost)  to  provide  food 
and  clothes.  The  supreme  desire  of 
man  is  for  food,  of  woman  for  dothes. 
She  may  endure  the  deprivation  of 
food,  but  without  clothes  she  dies.  The 
clothes  one  absolutely  needs  are  such  as 
will  protect  one  £rom  the  indemency  of 
the  weather ;  what  one  wanUy  pen  can- 
not tell. 

The  wardrobe  of  Fayaway  consisted 
of  one  garment  of  cotton  cloth,  tied 
about  the  waist  with  a  cord  braided  of 
soft  grass.  The  wardrobe  of  the  Prin- 
cess M consists  of  119  dresses  of 

silk,  eadi  of  119  pieces,  and  trimmed 
with  1,900  yards  of  trimmings;  164 
morning-gowns  of  various  materials, 
adorned  with  one  million  of  buttons ; 
61  waUdng-dresses  and  doaks,  orna- 
mented with  one  ton  of  bugles;  51 
shawls  of  various  sizes  and  colors ;  152 
petticoats,  in  variety ;  276  other  under- 
garments ;  865  pairs  of  stockings ;  156 
pairs  of  gloves  of  every  known  color ; 
49  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes ;  71  sashes 
and  bdts ;  64  brooches,  in  variety ;  72 
pairs  of  earrings,  in  variety ;  81  fans ; 
24 parasols;  1  umbrella, &c., Ac.  Such, 
in  brief^  is  ihe  wardrobe  now  of  a  first- 
dass  Parisian  lady. 

How  does  she  get  these  things  ?  Ah, 
that  M  a  question ;  for  she  makes  none 
of  them  hersdf.  Twenty  kinds  of  sew- 
ing-machines eadi  do  the  work  of  fifty 
sewers;  these  are  at  work  night  and 
day.  Besi4e  them,  150,000  men  and 
women  at  least  are  at  work  in  Paris 
making  clothes  to  cover  the  nakedness 
of  the  race;  and  over  990,000,000* 
worth  are  produced  here  annually.  Not 
only  are  there  new  clothes  made  to  this 
extent,  but  three  firms  in  Paris  sell  an- 
nually, of  "  old  dothes,'»  over  $3,000,000 
worth.  This  is  vast— it  is  fabulous- 
it  is  almost  incredible ;  but  it  is  true. 

There  is  a  myttery  about  this  subject 

•  495,000,600  franoB.    GaHffnani,lW, 
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that  man's  mind  cannot  fatbom.  It 
may  be  BUggested  by  the  qneetion,  What 
is  fashion  ?  We  look  npon  y<m  (ladies), 
and  exclaim,  <<What  loTeliaessI  T^hat 
exquisite  combination  of  rosebuds  and 
tulle  I  what  taste !  what  art  1 ''  Alas ! 
man  is  but  a  simple  creature.  He  longs 
to  possess  the  loTely  wearer  of  so  much 
loveliness,  and  to  call  her  his.  He  does 
not  know  what  part  Madame  Boget  and 
Cora  Pearl  haye  played  in  this  little 
drama.  No  one  Imows  just  how  much 
Madame  Roget  and  Cora  Pearl  haye  to 
do  in  ereaUng  the  fashions  which  domi- 
nate soul  and  sense  in  all  quarters  of 
the  civilized  world. 

'*  What  is  fashion  ?"  is  a  mysterious 
question.  By  some  sort  of  firatemily, 
the  great  makers  of  silks  and  ribbons 
and  plushes  and  organdies  do  cooperate 
with  the  great  milliners  and  modutes  of 
the  Palais  Boyal,  and  so  discover  what 
they  will  have  the  fashion  to  be,  months 
before  the  problem  is  resolved  in  the 
general  female  mind.  Three  things  are 
necessary  for  the  great  manufacturers, 
and  for  the  artists  of  the  Palais  Royal : 
one,  to  invent  a  fashion;  another,  to 
persuade  or  force  the  women  of  the 
world  to  follow  it;  and  the  third,  to 
change  it  often.  All  this  means  htai- 
nen;  and  fashion  means  business  4n 
Paris,  and  it  means  nothing  else.  It  is 
thoroughly  systematized,  it  is  powerful, 
and  it  has  its  finger  in  the  pocket  of 
every  woman  of  the  civilized  world.  A 
little  story  will  illustrate  this :  In  the 
days  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  most  earnest 
and  giffced  preacher  appeared  in  Paris. 
He  waked  people  from  their  worldli- 
ness,  and  inspired  a  sense  of  duty ;  but, 
more  than  that,  he  became  the  fashion ; 
so  that  women  of  the  first  rank  hung 
upon  his  words  and  tried  to  follow  his 
tei^chings.  Th^  took  the  jewels  from 
their  hands  and  laid  them  at  his  feet ; 
they  dressed  simply  and  plainly,  and 
poured  the  money  into  his  treasury,  or 
devoted  it  to  works  of  charity ;  they 
wished  to  be  humane,  and  they  ceased 
to  be  vain  and  barbaric  'Msak.  the 
sequel  1  The  traders,  and  jewel-makers, 
and  fashion-makers  took  an  alarm; 
they  appeared  before  the  Minister  of 


State,  and  told  him  *'  the  thing  vmut 
le  stopped !  This  preacher  must  be 
silenced,  or  the  people  would  suffer  for 
food,  and  would  rise  in  mutiny— for  it 
was  by  these  gods  of  fashion  the  city 
prospered."  R  was  stopped;  the  elo- 
quent preacher  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  city ;  the  ladies  of  Paris  soon  forgot 
him  and  his  teachings ;  the  traders  and 
jewel-makers  and  modistes  breathed 
freely ;  Paris  was  saved !  and  all  went 
on  in  the  old  way. 

Not  only  do  the  artistes  of  the  Palais 
Royal  create  fashions,  but  they  do  an- 
other and  a  greater  thing :  they  compel 
— ^yes,  compel — every  woman  in  the 
Christian  world,  fh>m  the  missionary 
under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  the  tra- 
der's wife  of  California — all,  of  every 
language  and  race,  to  adopt  these  fash- 
ions, and  to  shape  and  reshape  her  gar- 
ments according  to  the  whims  of  some- 
body in  Paris  whom,  individually,  no  one 
knows  or  cares  for.  A  woman  who  can- 
not follow  the  fashion  feels  herself  dis- 
graced ;  and  a  woman  who  will  not  do 
it  is  contemned  by  most  of  her  msters^ 
This  is  a  thing  which  a  man  can  hardly 
compass,  and  quite  fiuls  to  understand. 
Thousands  of  women  know  this  tyranny 
of  fashion  perfectly,  but  feel  powerless 
to  resist  it  They  detest  the  large  hoops 
(once  in  use),  they  loathe  the  wearing 
of  a  dead  woman's  hair,  they  are  sick 
of  trailing  their  skirts  in  the  mud,  and 
yet  they  do  these  things ;  they  do  what- 
ever "  fashion  " — that  hidden  god—tells 
them  to  do. 

Now,  woman  is  a  part  of  the  machin- 
ery which  is  used  in  Paris  in*  this  busi- 
ness with  telling  effect  There  is  a 
dass  of  women  there  known  as  ^^  dames 
du  lac.^^  They  are,  in  &ct,  courtesans 
of  the  most  degant  and  e2q>ensive  de^ 
scription.  They  spend  much  money; 
they  drive  in  the  most  striking  of  equi- 
pages, and  display  themselves  every  sun- 
ny afternoon  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne— hence  their 
name.  Now  the  purpose  of  these  women 
is  to  excite  a  sensation,  to  attract  the 
gaze  of  the  world,  to  fescinate  men,  and 
especially  men  with  long  purses.  Their 
most  convenient  weapon  is  DBBss.    They 
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diq^y  themselYCs  before  the  world  in 
the  mosfc  loyely,  the  most  gorgeous,  the 
most  strange,  or  the  most  extravagant 
of  dresses.  To  them  flock  the  *^  gentle- 
men "  of  Paris,  glad  to  see,  to  know,,to 
talic,  to  flirt  before  the  civilized  world. 
Aronnd  them  gather  the  "ladies''  of 
Paris,  princesses,  dnchesses,  marquisses, 
and  empresses,  to  see  what  the  latest  * 
fashion  is,  to  know  how  a  lady  is  to 
array  herself;  only  anxions  to  equal-^ 
abe  cannot  rival — ^theee  free  ^^  domes  du 
ItMcP  Bach  is  the  latest  phase  of  Chris- 
tian Clyilization  in  Paris  I 

The  name  of  Cora  Pearl  is  well  known. 
She  is  an  English  girl,  who  has  beaten 
the  French  on  their  own  ground.  Her 
wit,  her  beauty,  her  audacity,  her  vice, 
have  surpassed  theirs,  and  to-day  eihe 
rivals  the  Empress  herself  in  the  gaze 
of  the  crowd.  She  it  was  who  invented 
tiie  fashion  of  wearing  red  hair;  she 
dyed  that  of  her  poodle  red,  that  it 
might  be  in  harmony  with  her  own. 
The  brunettes  of  Paris  hate  none  so 
much  as  her.  They  long  to  thrust  a 
knife  under  the  flfth  rib— but  murder  is 
not  permitted.  . 

I  have  said  that  fashion  means  busi- 
ness— ^that  it  is  thoroughly  systematized 
— that  it  is  a  mystery— and  that  it  has 
its  finger  in  the  purse  of  every  woman 
in  the  land.  Can  any  one  doubt  ?  Can 
any  fidl  to  see  that,  by  means  of  it,  Paris 
draws  a  tribute  of  990,000,000  from  the 
universal  world?  Can  any  one  ques- 
tion that,  if  Paris  could  to-day  be  en- 
^Ifed  five  thousand  fathoms  deep,  the 
soul  of  every  woman  would  be  freed 
fiom  a  terrible  tyrant  ?  Does  she  desire 
to  be  freed  ?   Let  her  answer  for  herself. 

There  is  one  religion  in  Paris,  and  it 
18  called  Koman  Catholic.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  this  city,  where  the  Cal- 
vinists  once  almost  drove  out  the  Catho- 
lics, there  exist  to-day  but  two  Calvin- 
istic  houses  of  worship.  There  is  one 
religion,  but,  according  to  Guizot,  there 
is  not  a  fidth — or  almo%t  none.  Faith 
in  the  unseen,  faith  in  virtue,  faith  in 
an  after-life  of  which  this  is  the  mere 
begimung,  is  rare,  if  it  is  to  be  found 
at  all  in  the  Church.  This  religion, 
through  two  thousand  years,  has  be- 


come thoroughly  systematized  into  a 
Church.  This  Church  is  a  perfect  ma- 
chine, which  is  indeed  a  power  in  the 
State,  but  is  controlled  and  managed  by 
the  State.  This  perfect  machine  is  in 
the  hands  of  able  men,  and  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  social  life  of  the  city.  * 
The  worship  at  Notre-Dame  is  a  superb 
spectacle;  the  dresses  are  rich,  the 
lights  flne,  the  nimsic  delightful,  the 
audiences  well-behaved.  Here,  too,  is 
applied  that  wonderfrd  system  and 
thoroughness  which  marks  every  thing 
lu  Paris.  A  high-mass  costs  from  60 
to  800  francs ;  a  grand  marriage,  with 
carpets,  chairs,  choir,  &c.,  costs  some 
800  francs ;  and  blessed  candles  for  the 
poor  to  bum  before  the  shrine  of  "  Oar 
Lady ''  can  be  had  for  a  few  sous.  Death, 
too,  pays.  The  business  of  burying  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  company 
{P&m^  FkirUHyres)  chartered  by  the  State, 
who  fiimish  funerals  at  prices  ranging 
from  19  francs  to  7,184  francs— of  which 
the  Church  has  its  share.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  in  the  bosom  of 
this  wonderful  Church  lives  and  acts  a 
body  of  women  who  save  it  from  per- 
dition—the Sisters  of  Charity.  Some 
of  them  are  old,  many  young,  but  all 
devoted.  They  spend  their  lives  in  re- 
lieving disiS'ess  and  allaying  suffering. 
They  do  this  not  for  money,  but  for  the 
love  of  Qod  and  man.  In  the  Church, 
too,  are  to-day,  as  there  always  have 
been,  honest,  sincere,  devoted  men,  who 
work  at  the  problem  of  human  life,  and 
labor  to  ndse  the  souls  of  men  from  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual.  Just  now 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  Father 
Felix  and  Father  Hyacinth.  The  first 
is  a  Jesuit,  and  a  most  finished  and  cul- 
tivated preacher ;  but  he  fails  to  im- 
press one  with  the  earnestness  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling  which  inspires  Father 
Hyacinth.  This  last  always  attracts 
crowds,  and  they  are  not  only  women. 
Grave  men,  ministers,  artists,  writers, 
hang  upon  his  fiery  words  in  rapt 
attention.  The  Church  is  crowded 
hours  before  he  speaks ;  carriages  stop 
the  way.  It  is  a  new,  a  startling,  a 
novel  sensation — ^this  man  preaching,  as 
though  he  believed  it,  the  gospel  of  the 
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poor  and  the  sufferiog— tlie  goepel  spo- 
ken by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  two  thousand 
years  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

What  is  the  result  9  It  were  impoa- 
sible  to  tell.  The  brilliant  correspond- 
ent of  the  Swrngelia  confesses  herself 
perplexed.  Bho  sees  the  crowd,  she 
knows  they  are  impressed,  mored,  elec- 
trified ;  but  they  turn  away  talking  as 
they  would  after  hearing  an  opeia  or 
seeing  a  performer.  'Hiey  haye  had  a 
sensation—- they  go  away.  Bhe  says: 
"Never  has  preaching  in  the  Church 
been  more  followed.  Neyer  was  there 
more  talent  put  into  requisition  to  sat- 
isfy this  ^lercuriai  population,  mad  for 
excitement  of  erery  kind— whether  in 
,  the  church  or  the  theatre;  yet  never, 
^rhaps,  was  there  more  of  demoraliza- 
tion in  society,  or  even  vice,  more  un- 
blushingly  displayed  in  the  amusements 
and  literature  of  the  people.''  What, 
then,  has  religion  come  to  be,  and  wher^ 
is  the  home  of  faith  ? 

Sunday  is  in  no  sense  a  holy  day. 
The  Church  discourages  business  labors, 
and  most  of  the  public  works  are  sus- 
pended ;  but  private  enterprises  go  for- 
ward, and  for  a  part  of  the  day  labors 
go  on,  and  the  small  shops  are  kept 
open.  The  people  throng  the  museums 
and  gardens;  the  shows  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es  are  vivacious,  and  the  theatres 
are  in  full  blast  Sunday  is  the  holi- 
day of  the  people. 

Education  is  not  universal,  but  in  the 
higher  walks  it  is  not  surpassed*  The 
"  Polytechnique,"  the  "  School  of  ICnes," 
the  "  School  of  Natural  History,"  the 
"Academy  of  Fine  Arts,"  the  "Con- 
servatoire," the  "Sorbonne,"  and  the 
"School  of  Medicine,"  attract  thou- 
sands of  scholars  ih>m  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  also  some  five  hun- 
dred schools  for  elementary  instruction, 
where  some  seventy-two  thousand  chil- 
dren are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.'*'  These  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Faith,"  the  counterpart  of  the  "  Sisters 
of  Charity."     The  education  here  is 

*  Annual  cost,  ^120,000  ($600,000). 


most  pEBctical  and  valuable,  being  such 
only  as  will  fit  the  children  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do  in  life ;  for  it  is 
not  understood  there  that  every  child 
w^  probably  be  a  senator,  or  an  empe- 
ror, as  hare.  The  mind  of  France  con- 
centrates in  Paris,  and  the  mind  of 
Paris  concentrates  in  the  ifutiteftf.  This 
*  comprises :  1.  The  AeadSmie  FroTtfaise^ 
founded  since  1085,  of  forty  members. 
2,  The  AmdMiUedei  IiuoriptUmtet  BdUt- 
UUrei  (1668),  of  fifty  members.  8.  The 
AeadSmie  des  Bcieneea  (1666),  of  seventy- 
five  members.  4.  The  Acadimie  da 
Beam  ArU  (1648-'71),  of  fifty  members. 
5.  The  AjooMme  des  Sdenees  Maralei  et 
PMi^^ues,  of  forty-six  members.  Those 
who  have  the  honor  of  being  elected  to 
these  posts  have  received  the  stamp  of 
excellence,  and  are  recognized  mcuien. 
£ven  in  the  whirl  aand  vanity  and  ex- 
citement of  Parisian  life,  it  is  anxiously 
asked,  "  When  is  there  to  be  a  sitting 
of  the  Academy  ?  when  a  reception  ?  " 
and  tickets  are  eagerly  sought  for. 

In  the  various  branches  of  scia:ice  the 
French  are  unsurpassed.  In  the  fine 
arts,  especially  in  painting,  they  are  to- 
day unrivalled.  .  In  literature  there  is 
certainly  vast  activity,  and  in  the  year 
1660  nearly  twelve  thousand  literary 
works  were  published,  besides  numer- 
ous periodicals.  The  press  would  be 
the  most  brilliant  and  varied  in  Europe, 
but  it  is  muzzled.  In  the  department  of 
fiction,  there  is  more  brilliancy,*  variety, 
and  intensity,  and  more  vice,  than  in 
any  literature  of  Europe;  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  tendency  in  all 
directions  is  to  tickle  a  satiated  appe- 
tite and  to  excite  a  prurient  imagina- 
tion. Works  are  published  and  read 
unblushingly  in  Paris,  which  would  not 
bear  the  light  in  America;  and  they 
prove  most  profitable. 

In  the  departments  of  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  art,  men  not  only  reap  hon- 
ors, but  they  gather  wealth,  more  than 
elsewhere.  But  they  work ;  they  spare 
no  pains ;  they  are  thorough.  •Here  is 
now  to  be  found  the  true  tuibUity  of 
France,  small  in  numbers,  great  in 
intellect  But  this  nobilily,  we  may 
well  beUeve,  is  nigh  hopeless.    It  looks, 
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and  it  sees  Csesarism,  sword  in  hand, 
sitting  on  the  throne,  in  the  temple,  in 
the  schools ;  it  sees  Tice  made  beautlAil, 
accepted,  and  worshipped;  it  sees  the 
grossest  materialism  mastering  a  whole 
people,  and— it  can  do  almost  nothing 
— it  is  silent,  its  month  is  shnt. 

It  is  a  ngnificant  fact,  that  when, 
recently,  some  of  these  earnest  sonls 
proposed  to  establish  a  free  reading- 
room  for  the  workmen  of  Paris,  the 
police  at  once  arrested  it.  Ko,  it  conld 
not  be  I  Men  rarely  speak  of  Caesarism 
in  Paris ;  bat  what  are  their  thoughts  ? 

Paris,  in  fact,  is  the  eUy  of  the  ^rtmr 
ger^  for  by  the  stranger  the  people  liye. 
Its  mannfactnies  are  peculiar ;  they  are 
most  perfect  and  thorongh,  and  they 
are  espedally  of  sach  things  as  the 
stranger  can  and  will  bny.  They  pro* 
dnoe  in  perfection  shoes  and  gloves, 
clothes  in  variety,  watches  and  bronzes, 
pianos  and  perfbmery,  artificial  flowers, 
and  all  varieties  of  instroments.  As 
long  ago  as  1861,  the  annnal  prbdnct 
of  these  amoonted  to  9^92,725,000,  and 
it  may  now  be  double  that 

The  city  is  made  gay  and  beautiful 
to  please  the  eye  of  the  stranger;  the 
galleries  and  museums  are  free  for  their 
use ;  the  great  streets  are  gay  with  gas 
and  people;  the  eating  and  drinking 
are  of  the  best ;  thirty  theatres,  paid  by 
the  State,  nightly  open  wide  their  doors, 
ranging  from  the  Grand  Opera  to  the 
Theatre  Montmartre;  circuses  and  con- 
certs are  cheap;  balls  of  all  sorts 
abound;  at  the Mabille manners  are  free 
but  good,  at  the  Chateau  Bouge  they 
are  most  free,  if  not  good ;  ^  OHil  ya 
de  la  gene,  U  rCy  a  pas  ds  plaiHrJ*  Such 
18  their  motto — "  pleasure  at  any  price.'* 
Over  two  millions  of  doUars  are  re- 
ceived yearly  at  some  nineteen  of  the 
first  theatres ;  and  all  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  thronged. 

Two  hundred  thousand  strangers 
-visited  Paris  to  witness  the  distribution 
of  the  Eagles  to  the  army;  and  the 
numbers  who  have  visited  the  Great 
Expodtion  reach  millions.  AH  have 
left  their  money  at  Paris.  Listen! 
**^  Of  all  modem  cities  Paris  is  the  most 
eminently  ennuyS,  gossiping,  and  indif- 


ferent. For  a  long  time  she  has  permit- 
ted any  one  to  say  or  do  any  thing 
before  her,  without  shame  or  hesitation, 
if  only  she  may  be  diverted  for  a  mo- 
ment"  So  says  one  of  her  own  wri- 


No  visitor  will  fidl  to  be  strack  with 
two  things  at  Paris.  One  is,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  city.  No  city  surpasses  it 
in  this  respect—but  I  felt,  when  I  saw 
it,  that  it  was  the  brilliancy  of  veneering 
admirably  varnished.  A  more  careful 
examination  satisfied  me  that  this  is  so. 
It  is  not  a  hearty,  substantial,  honest, 
real  city.  The  other  thing  is,  the  peo- 
ple. Lidustrious,  capable,  thorough, 
they  certainly  are;  but  they  are  not 
gay,  light-hearted,  trivial.  They  are  in 
grim  earnest  to  get  something  to  eat, 
and  they  use  every  faculty,  they  strain 
every  nerve,  they  practise  every  art  to 
accomplish  it.  But  their  wonderful, 
admirable,  superlative  quality  is  shown 
in  the  patience  and  good  nature  with 
which  they  know  and  accept  their 
destiny,  and  m(^  the  l)e8t  of  it.  I  do 
believe  there  is  less  of  whim'ng  and 
repining  at  the  situation,  and  a  more 
widespread  determination  to  enjoy  their 
poverty,  than  in  any  other  country  of 
the  known  world.  And  this  habit  of 
making  the  best  of  things,  and  enjoy- 
ing small  pleasures,  might  make  them 
teachers  of  us  in  America.  The  Paris- 
ians have  less  and  enjoy  more,  while  we 
have  more  and  enjoy  less,  than  any 
other  people. 

The  brilliant  city,  then,  is  the  result 
of  a  thousand  years  of  paternal  govern- 
ment, enlightened  by  science,  softened 
by  art,  tempered  by  the  Church.  It  is 
considered  by  the  Parisians  certainly, 
if  not  by  the  worid,  as  the  finest  flower 
of  moSera  civilization. 

Is  it  the  best  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of  ?    I  ask  you  to  think  of  it. 

What  is  to  be  its  future,  what  its 
perfection,  it  were  hard  to  tell.  Believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  such  a  civilization  is 
a  sham  and  a  delusion,  permitted  by 
the  providence  of  God  to  prove  to  us 
the  folly  and  feebleness  of  humajiity,  I 
do  not  altogether  admire  it.  Not  only 
do  I  distmst  it,  but  so  do  others ;  and 
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he,  the  man  who  has  graq>ed  it  and 
made  it  his,  as  much  as  any,  perhaps. 

On  the  18th  of  last  November  (1867), 
Louis  Napoleon  made  a  speech  to  his 
Senate  and  Corps  L^gislatif,  which  was 
intended  to  reassore  his  own  people, 
and  hiiMelf,  He  said,  among  other 
things,  "You  will,  I  trust,  vote  laws 
which  will  be  submitted  to  you  that 
will  contribute,  &c.,  &c."  Obserye — 
" that  will  he  submitted  to  you/ ^'  By 
whom? 

Again :  "  The  journey  I  have  made 
with  the  Empress  to  the  east  and  north 
of  France  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  manifestations  of  sympathy  which 
have  touched  me  profoundly.  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  that  nothing  has 
been  able  to  shake  the  conlidence  the 
people  have  placed  in  me,  and  the  at- 
tachment they  entertain  toward  my  dy- 
nasty, &c.,  &c." 

"Manifestations  of  sympathy,"  and 
"  my  dynasty,''  are  the  key-notes  of  this 
painful  moan.  Does  the  man  see  the 
end  approaching  9  Does  he  see  that  in 
all  the  millions  of  France,  not  a  thou- 
sand have  any  sympathy  with  his  grasp- 
ed Empire  ?  that  not  one  of  all  those 
millions  loves  him  9  that  the  conscience 
of  France  has  judged  him  ?  that  the  in- 
tellect of  France  scorns  him  9  that  the 
shopkeepers  and  traders  support  him 
only  because  they  fear  change  9  He 
knows,  and  his  people  know,  that  he  is 
all  false,  and  his  Empire  a  falsehood, 
and  yet  not  a  man  in  all  France  dare 
print  one  word  of  criticism  or  condem- 
nation; not  a  man  dare  whisi>er  it 
above  his  breath ;  his  Senate  and  Corps 
L^gislatif  must  vote  the  laws  Tie  with 
mite,  or  none.  Meantime,  starvation  to- 
day presses  more  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris ;  placards  are  posted  in  the 
secrecy  of  night,  "  Bread,  or  death  1 " 
His  moan  says,  "The  situation  is  un- 
doubtedly not  tree  from  embarrass- 
ments. Industrial  and  conunercial  ac- 
tivity has  slackened ;  uneasiness  is  gen- 
eral in  Europe — ^the  harvest  is  not  good 
— deamess  is  inevitable,"  &o.  Besides 
which,  the  great  Adventurer's  schemes 
in  Mexico  have  proved  a  complete  &il- 
lure,  and  the  blood  of  Maximilian  smells 


at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  More  than 
all,  that  other  great  adventurer,  the 
Count  von  Bismarck,  puUs  his  beard, 
and  laughs  at  his  padded  figure.  He 
has  ceased  to  be  the  scarecrow  of  all 
Europe,  and  he  knows  itw 

"My  dynasty"  strikes  another  note 
— ^it  is  also  a  wail.  The  poor  boy  for 
whom  he  has  hoped  much  and  sinned 
much,  the  unhappy  victim  of  his  father's 
corruption,  drags  out 'his  melancholy 
life,  and  will  not  live  to  sit  in  the 
throne  his  sire  has  seized.  It  will  not 
be  strange,  then,  if  this  strange  man 
should  see  himself  the  last  of  his  strange 
line,  and  that  his  setting  should  be  soli- 
tary and  in  clouds  and  darkness;  f<Mr 
we  should  never  forget  that  there  is  a 
Qod  above,  and  that  viUany  is  some- 
times vanquished  on  earth.  Nai>oleoii 
has  played  a  bold  and  a  desperate  game^ 
and  he  has  won.  But  if,  to  have  tiie 
respect  of  the  wise,  the  esteem  of  the 
noble,  the  sympathy  of  the  virtuous,  the 
love  of  the  poor  and  weak,  be  evidences 
of  a  Qod-like  man,  then  he  has  them  not. 
—then  he  is  a  total  failure. 

But  we  must  leave  him.  The  oonml- 
sion  will  come,  but  not  during  his  liiEe- 
time.  I  do  not  look  for  it ;  his  system 
is  too  perfect ;  and  while  he  divides  the 
spoH  of  the  i>eople  with  his  generals 
and  his  army,  he  will  keep  his  seat. 
We  have  to  see  and  understand  this, 
and  then  guard  ourselves  against  the 
glittering  idol  who  is  only  washed  with 
gold. 

To  show  how  differently  men  see,  I 
venture  to  give  here  the  criticisms  of 
a  gentleman  whose  high  position  and 
whose  means  of  observation  entitle  his 
views  to  great  weight 

<*  I  have  read  your  paper  about  Paris,  and 
was  not  Borprised  to  find  that  yon  have  adopt- 
ed the  pieyailiDg  American  yiew  of  thel'rench 
people  aud  GtovenimeDt— a  yiew  aubstantiaUy 
the  same  as  that  which  has  been  sednlonsly 
inculcated  by  the  English  press  and  stage  for 
the  past  two  hundred  years  or  more.  I  sap- 
pose  it  is  the  more  popular  yiew,  and  will 
therefore  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  think, 
however,  if  you  had  seen  the  French  Adminis- 
tration more  nearly  and  known  the  French 
people  more  intimately,  you  would  entertain 
different  views  from  those  expressed  in  your 
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paper.  Yoa  would  find  that  joa  hare  under- 
rated them  poUticaUj,  sociallj,  and  morally, 
and  tailed  to  appreciate  the  obligations  under 
which,  for  full  three  centaries  that  they  hare 
held  the  lead  of  European  cirilization,  they 
have  placed  mankind.  However,  such  views 
would  astonish  rather  than  gratify  your  leaden, 
who  willy  I  dare  say,  be  charmed  and  satisfied 
with  your  picture. 

"  I  feel  that  I  should  hardly  comply  with  the 
promise  I  made  you,  if,  after  what  I  have 
written,  I  did  not  state  some  of  the  points  on 
which  I  differ  most  widely  from  you. 

'*  I  do  not  think  the  French  military  force  h 
more  burdensome,  in  proportion  to  population, 
or  mora  expensive,  than  that  of  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  or  even  England,  counting,  as  it 
is  proper  to  do,  the  naval  forces. 

"  Louis  PhOippe  depended  just  ss  much  upon 
the  army  ss  Napoleon  in.  does.  If  it  furnishes 
the  tetter  more  support,  it  is  because  he  ran- 
<len  his  administration  more  acceptable  to  the 
people  from  among  whom  the  army  is  recruit- 
ed. It  is  a  familiar  mot  quite  currant  in  France, 
that  the  French  army  never  made  or  pravented 
a  revolution.    It  is  true. 

**  I  think  you  entirely  overatate  the  distress 
in  Paris.  I  know  of  no  people  in  any  city  in 
the  worid  so  comfortably  fed  and  clothed,  and 
where  all  the  material  conditions  of  living  are 
so  favorable,  not  excepting  our  own. 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  pass- 
ports are  a  part  of  the  engineiy  of  the  police. 
Passports  are  not  required  at  all  of  travellera 
entering  or  sojourning  in  France.  I  think  you 
greatly  exaggerate  idso  the  espionage  of  the 
police,  which,  in  all  my  residence  in  Paris,  I 
never  knew  to  seek  information  that  all  good 
citizens  were  not  interested  in  its  procuring. 
Of  oourse  there  were  cases,  no  doubt,  of  a  de- 


ferent character,  but  they  were  so  rare,  and  so 
cireumscribed  in  their  range,  that  they  never, 
so  far  as  I  now  recollect,  came  under  my  ob- 
servation. 

**  1  think  you  overatate  the  mercenary  char- 
acter of  matrimonial  engagements  in  France. 
Mercenary  marriages  are  contracted  every- 
where, and  the  most  mercenary  matches  that  I 
have  known  in  France  were  between  parties 
half  American.  Some  of  the  pleasantest  and 
-most  affectionate  domestic  ciroles  I  have  ever 
known  I  found  in  France. 

**  While  I  do  not  think  the  French  women 
specially  noticeable  for  physical  beauty,  there 
are  no  women  in  the  world  of  such  taste  or  of 
such  rare  companionable  quolities.  No  salons 
in  the  world  are  so  renowned  as  the  French. 

**  So  the  French  men  are  a  remarkable  race ; 
they  feed,  dothe,  and  decorate  the  wealthier 
class  of  all  civilized  countries.  They  are  not 
poor,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  but  very  rich. 
The  wealth  of  France  is  enormous,  and,  I  sus- 
pect, increasing  as  rapidly  as  that  of  any  other 
State  in  Europe.  In  estimating  the  social  and 
physical  condition  of  the  French  man,  you  must 
not  overlook  this  remarkable  fact— that  the 
Frenchman  rarely  emigrates,  and  never  with- 
out the  animo  rsoertsndL 

"  You  will  see  by  these  observations  that  I 
do  not  shara  at  all  the  popular  impressions 
about  the  French,  nor  about  their  sovereign, 
who  is  a  man  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  is  ani- 
mated by  substantially  the  same  motives  as 
other  men,  with  ability  enough  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  forty  millions  of  people, 
would  be." 

I  can  only  add  to  thifl,  that  French 
Jlgttrea  seem  to  sustain  the  view  I  hayc 
presented. 


FAME. 


Bb  not  thy  heart  deyoored  by  love  of  fame, 
That  hound  wild-howling  eyer  to  the  moon  I 
Should'st  thou  I  the  world  may  smile  a  realm  of  June 
Brimful  of  flowers,  and  not  a  hue  shall  daim 
Thy  look ;— ho,  what  is  fame  1  a  transient  thing 
Treacherous  as  transient !  shadow  of  a  wing 
Swift  gliding  oyer,  leaving  thee  forever ; 
Wishing  the  shadow's  blest  return,  and  never 
Hailing  its  mocking  balm ; — ^yea,  what  is  fame  I 
A  bubble  blown  by  chance,  an  edhoing  name 
And  dying  with  the  echo ;  Qenius  bears 
No  certain  claim ;  what  gloom  its  splendor  wears, 
Missing  the  sun  at  which  its  wing  was  bent 
No  I  seek  not  praise  but  peace,  not  clamor  but  content 
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TOO  TRUE-A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

▲  QXTtBT  OAXX,  WELL  PLATSa 

Mb.  Dabsel^s  first  visit  to  the  tene- 
ment-house was  not  his  last.  Little 
Toddle  would  shout  with  delight  when 
he  heard  the  yoice  of  the  beautiful  gen- 
tleman ;  while  Abby,  the  girl,  a  thin 
child,  with  light  hair  and  angular  mo- 
tions like  her  mother^s,  would  brighten 
up  into  a  shy  smile  not  ugly  to  'see, 
though  rather  colorless.  Their  wonder- 
M  visitor  was  a  Prince,  like  the  one 
she  had  read  about  in  her  torn  picture- 
book,  and  his  gifts  were  lavish  in  their 
magnificence,  for  they  included  a  real 
hobby-horse  for  Toddle  and  a  splendid 
pink  dress  for  herself,  besides  bon-bons 
innumerable. 

With  Mrs.  Bellows  he  was  quite  in- 
timate. That  severe  and  chilling  wom- 
an had  conceived  a  blind  admiration 
for  her  visitor  which,  in  any  one  but  a 
genuine  New  England  wife,  might  have 
made  her  husband  shake  in  his  shoes ; 
but  with  this  descendant  of  the  Pil- 
grims not  a  spark  of  sentiment  or  ro- 
mance mingled  with  her  afiTectiion  £>r 
the  man  who  underUood  her  and  eympc^ 
thiged  with  her  as  Abel  never  could  or 
would  I  Mrs.  BellowB  once  had  been 
pretty,  like  the  gingham  dress  she 
wore ;  like  that,  she  was  now  faded  and 
limp,  and  yet,  she  was  younger  in  years 
than  the  handsome  man  who  dandled 
her  baby  on  his  knee  while  he  talked 
with  her.  But  about  this  she  had  no 
fancies.  She  never  ran  to  the  glass 
when  she  heard  him  on  the  stairs,  greet- 
ing those  he  chanced  to  meet  in  his 
cheery,  foreign  fashion,  to  see  if  her 
hair  were  smooth  or  her  collar  pinned 
straight ;  therefore,  if  a  flush  of  pleasure 
did  mount  to  her  face  it  was  not  a  flush 
to  conceal  from  the  &ther  of  her  chil- 
dren. It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  care- 
worn mind  to  tell,  at  full  length,  the 
trials  of  her  lot  to  an  appreciative  lis- 
tener, including  all  those  which  arose 


firom  the  beeetting  weakness  of  Abel, — 
that  sad  dissipation  of  his  which  wasted 
the  means  already  too  narrow  for  his 
family.  He  did  not  drink,  he  did  not 
smoke,  he  was  saving  of  his  clothes, — 
only  those  wicked  lotteries  beguiled 
him  and  led  him  astray.  Mr.  Daasel 
shook  his  head  over  this  failing,  casting 
glances  of  almost  tender  pity  at  the 
poor  apartment  and  the  complaining 
occupant,  promising  to  use  all  the  in- 
fluence he  possessed  to  win  Bellows  off 
from  so  foolish  a  passion* 

It  is  true  that  the  street  upon  which 
the  Bellows  resided  formed  a  "cut-off" 
on  Dassel^s  route  from  his  boarding- 
house  to  the  store  of  Borden  &  De 
Witt,  of  which  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  avail  himself,  to  shorten  bis 
long  walk.  Then,  in  passing,  after  hav- 
ing once  proved  his  kindness  by  calling 
to  inquire  after  a  sick  child,  it  might 
also  be  natural  that  he  should  repeat 
the  deed  which  had  seemed  to  give  so 
much  pleasure.  At  first,  there  was  the 
excuse  of  the  baby's  picture,  which  he 
desired  to  see ;  then,  he  promised  Abby 
a  skte  and  pencil,  and  must  bring  them 
when  he  passed  again.  Mrs.  BeUows 
was  not  a  simpleton;  she  had  plenty 
of  shrewdness ;  and  she  never  doubted, 
delighted  as  she  was  with  the  gentle- 
man's civilities,  and  confidential  as  she 
became  in  her  disdosures  to  him,  but 
that  he  had  some  object  in  calling,  be 
yond  her  or  her  children.  She  could 
see  no  object  but  Miss  Bayles. 

In  the  eyes  of  all  the  family  that 
young  lady  was  perfection;  she  was 
pretty  enough  for  any  man,  an^  her 
manners  were  not  to  be  surpassed.  To 
be  sure,  Mr.  Dassel  was  a  remarkable 
gentleman ;  but  that  was  only  to  make 
the  fairy-tale  come  out  as  it  should; 
they  always  had  expected  that  some 
wonderful  being  would  see  Miss  Bayles 
and  her  pictures,  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and  carry  her  off  to  live  in  a  brown- 
stone  palace  in  the  gorgeous  regions  of 
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ap-town.  80  tiiat  when  Mr.  Daaeel 
brought  confectionery  to  the  littLe  Bel- 
lows, and  talked  long  with  the  mother, 
no  donbt  his  eyes,  mentally,  were  on  the 
sweet  face  of  the  artist  in  the  adjoining 
room ;  and  the  good  woman,  faacanated 
as  she  was  by  the  enjoyment  of  pouring 
forth  her  own  troubles  into  an  attentire 
ear,  was  not  so  selfish  bat  that  she  cat 
herself  of^  as  it  were,  and  pnt  herself 
away,  to  sommon  Miss  Bayles,  with 
transparent  pretexts,  into  her  room  to 
meet  her  destined  prince.  AH  the  more 
delighted  was  she  when  she  learned, 
throngh  their  conTenaation,  that  they 
had  dwelt  onder  the  same  roof  and  sat 
at  the  same  table,  daring  those  days  of 
absence  in  which  the  artist  was  at  the 
conntry-hoase  of  her  rich  friends.  The 
Fatea  themselves  had  a  hand  in  it, 
thooght  Mrs.  BellowB,  and  the  harder, 
plainer,  and  more  hamble  her  own  lot, 
the  more  layishly  did  she  boild  ap 
castles-in-the-air  for  her  fair  neighbor. 

An  opolent  ftitare  toat  slowly  onroU- 
ing  itself  before  the  blind  footsteps  of 
the  yoong  artist,  bat  Mr.  Dassel  had  no 
part  in  it  sach  as  the  imagination  of  his 
hmnble  Mend  allotted  him.  Yet  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  3Gas  Bayles ;  he 
deroted  many  hoars  to  her,  both  in  the 
tenement-hoase  and  at  the  yiUa,  paying 
her  attentions  delicate  and  impxessiye. 

Mrs.  Bellows  did  not  open  her  mind 
as  fredy,  on  these  subjects,  to  Abel,  as 
she  would  haye  done,  had  not  a  half- 
guilty  consdousneas  that  she  was  hold- 
ing up  the  faults  of  her  husband  to  a 
stranger,  restrained  her.  Abel  knew 
that  Mr.  Dassel  came  often  to  his  house ; 
he  saw  the  presents  reoeiyed  by  the 
children ;  also,  the  guest  was  as  apt  to 
come  when  he  was  at  home  as  when 
away.  Indeed,  to  no  one  did  he  make 
himself  more  agreeable  than  to  the  por- 
ter. He  frequently  spent  whole  even- 
ings with  him  playing  draughts  and 
backgammon,  chatting,  between-times, 
to  the  wife  and  Ifiss  Bayles.    . 

On  many  occasiona  the  subject  of  the 
robbery  at  the  store  cam^  up.  The 
murder  had  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  AbeL  He  never  could  speak 
of  it  without  nervoosness,  and  a  slight 


pallor  over  his  raddy  fSace.  The  shock 
to  him  had  been  great,  for  he  very  well 
knew  that  chance  might  have  made  him 
the  victim,  in  place  of  his  unfortunate 
comrade ;  while  visits  of  aid  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  moaming  widow  kept 
aHve  those  feelings  of  horror  which  he 
had  at  first  experienced. 

Tet,  by  a  curious  fiasdnation,  it  seem- 
ed that  he  and  Mr.  Dassel  could  hardly 
sit  down  together  for  a  quiet  game,  but 
that  the  subject  was  introduced.  Dassel 
naturally  enough  had  a  great  interest  in 
it.  Being  correspondent  for  the  house, 
he  was  interested  in  their  concerns ;  and 
then,  as  he  told  the  littie  man  opposite 
—whose  blue  ejea  were  fixed  upon  him, 
as  he  spoke,  with  an  indescribable,  half- 
eager,  half-withdrawn  look— he  had  an 
inborn  taste  for  disentangling  the 
threads  of  mysterious  crimes  or  com- 
plicated legal  troubles — he  should  have 
been  a  lawyer,  and  had  almost  decided 
to  study,  yet,  for  the  profession. 

^  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  now  pass 
an  examination,  having  read  law,  all 
my  life,  in  pursuance  of  my  natural  in- 
clinations," he  remarked,  one  evening. 
"  And,  about  this  robbery,  I  never  told 
you,  Abel,  that  since  my  return  from  St 
Louis,  I  have  come  upon  a  clue  which 
I  think  will  lead  me  to  the  guilty  par- 
ties." 

"Is  that  so?" 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other 
across  the  table.  They  were  alone,  Mrs. 
BeUowB  having  gone  down  to  spend  the 
evening  with  the  school-teacher's  wife, 
and  the  children  were  in  bed. 

It  was  a  cool  night,  early  in  Novem- 
ber. It  was  a  common  thing  for  the 
visitor  to  send  out  for  a  pitcher  of  lager, 
fh>m  which  he  and  Abel  would  drink 
moderately  as  they  played  their  harm- 
less game;  but  this  evening,  Dassel, 
complaining  of  chilliness,  had  asked 
permission  to  make  some  hot  whiskey 
punch.  Abel,  consenting,  drew  the  coals 
under  the  ketUe,  heated  the  water,  and 
then  told  his  guest  to  suit  his  own 
taste ;  as  for  himself,  he  seldom  tasted 
whiskey.  "Of  course  not,  except  to 
keep  off  chills,"  the  visitor  responded 
in  his  cheery  manner;  but,  when  his 
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task  of  concoctiiig  fhe  medicme  was 
over,  performed  with  that  airy,  laugh- 
ing grace  so  beooming  to  him,  there 
were  two  tmnblers  of  the  ateammg  bey- 
erage,  one  at  either  elbow,  and  Abel, 
as  he  moyed  his  men,  sipped  at  his 
glaae,  half  unconsciously,  until  its  con- 
tents disappeared. 

Now,  as  he  looked  up,  with  the  ques- 
tion, '*  Is  that  so  r'  upon  his  lips,  his 
heightened  ruddiness  and  a  certain  glit- 
ter of  the  eyes  told  that  the  unusual 
stimulus  had  affected  hiuL 

^'  Yes,"  said  Dassel,  glancing  towards 
the  door  and  finding  it  dosed.  Each 
inyoluntarily  moyed  nearer  across  the 
table,  Abel  with  his  short,  plump  arms 
folded  upon  it,  his  visitor  with  one  fin- 
ger almost  touching  his  sleeve,  scanning 
the  other's  face. 

^'  I  didn't  never  have  no  confidence  in 
that  St.  Louis  trip.*^ 

"Why  not?" 

Bellows  grew  conftised.  If  he  had 
not  taken  the  whiskey  he  would  not 
have  allowed  that  remark  to  have  es- 
caped his  lips. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Wa'll,  I  don't  know,— only  I  hadn't 
It  turned  out  as  I  expected." 

"  Bellows,  have  f/ou  any  clue  9 " 

There  was  no  reply.  Dassel  turned 
more  liquor  into  their  glasses,  and  Abel, 
in  his  nervousness,  drank  his  off  at 
once :  it  ran  like  fire  through  his  veins, 
for  his  companion  had  neglected  to  add 
water. 

"  I've  thought,  for  some  time,  Abel, 
that  you  knew  more  about  this  matter 
than  you  have  disclosed.  If  so,  I  think 
it  your  duty  to  make  it  known,  /have 
not  been  with  the  firm  as  long  as  you ; 
yet,  if  I  possessed  facts  with  regard  to  a 
matter  like  this,  I  should  feel  bound  to 
reveal  them.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
your  suspicions  tally  with  mine.  Bel- 
lows, I  have  observed  you  closely,  and  I 
know  that  you  have  fmmd  a  due  to  the 
robber.  Give  up  that  due  to  me,  alltfw 
me  to  prosecute  this  thing  alone,  and  I 
will  not  only  allow  you  all  the  adver- 
tised reward,  but  will  add  a  thousand 
dollars  of  my  own.  Think  of  that, 
Abel  1  two  thousand  dollars  I    You  are 


pooz^— in  debt  Your  wife  is  unhappy. 
You  have  made  her  so  by  fooling  away 
your  hard  earnings  in  lottery  ticketSL 
Let  this  be  your  lottery,  in  which,  at 
last,  you  will  be  sure  of  the  prize, — 
enough  to  pay  your  debts  and  buy  you 
a  snug  little  home !  enough  to  restore 
your  wife's  snules  and  good  temper  I 
Winter  is  coming  on;  rents  are  high ;  I 
know  it  aUL  Look  here  1  gke  me  the 
due^  and  you  shall  have  this  to-night  1 " 
—he  took  firom  his  vest-pocket  two 
bonds  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
hdd  them  before  him  on  the  table. 

''What  is  it  I  am  to  give  you  for 
this?" 

"  You  know,  well  enough,  to  what  I 
refer, — a  thousand  dollars,  cash  down, — 
nothing  can  be  easier." 

Abd  did  know  to  what  his  compan- 
ion referred.  There  was  a  spot  over  his 
heart  which  burned  with  intense  con- 
sdousnees.  It  appeared  to  him  as  if 
the  keen  blue  eyes  opposite  could  see, 
through  his  soiled  vest,  and  all  its 
wrappings  of  paper,  the  deeve-button, 
with  its  green  jewel  fiadiing  balefVilly. 
His  whole  breast  seemed  illuminated. 
He  half  expected  the  man  to  reach  forth 
and  grasp  it  But,  although  the  liquor 
he  had  taken  increased  the  vividness  of 
his  feelings,  it  had  not  impaired  his 
judgment  The  doubts  which  had 
troubled  him,  the  conflicting  respect 
and  suspidon,  all  meiged  in  one  sharp 
certainty,  and  he  drew  a  breath  which 
relieved  him  of  weeks  of  suspense. 
Modest  and  deprecating  as  were  his 
ordinary  manners,  he  did  not  quaU, 
now,  before  an  inquisition  which  was 
truly  terrible.  The  flash  of  their  eyes 
met  like  the  clashing  of  sted. 

<<  Think  of  how  mudi  good  this 
money  wiU  do  you.  The  fHend  to 
whom  you  gave  your  note  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  will  be  here  to  attach 
your  Aimiture  next  week." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

«  Your  wife.  No  one  else  can  make 
that  thing  which  you  have  worth  as 
mudi  to  you  as  I,  Abel  A  thousand 
dollars  is  quite  a  sum  to  a  man  situated 
as  you  are." 

"  I  know  it|  Mr.  DasseL   I  have  often 
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thought  it  OTer.  I  could  b&ye  had  it, 
any  day,  since  the  first  week  of  the 
mtirder." 

A  sUght  paleness  increased  OTer  Da»- 
seVs  &oe;  there  was  hatred  or  some 
other  ugly  emotion  in  its  pallor,  but  he 
conquered  the  feeling  which  had  only 
betrayed  itself  in  the  dutch  of  his  fin- 
ger-nails into  the  flesh  of  his  palm ;  a 
tremnloQS  smile  played  about  his  month 
as  he  spoke— «s  if  he  were  asking  some 
woman  to  be  his  wife — 

^^Are  we  not  Mends,  Bellows?  I 
have  relied  on  your  Mendship.  I  be- 
lieTed  that  yon  loTed  me,  as  I  haye 
you,  and  yours." 

Abel's  glance  sank  beneath  the  soft 
power  of  a  look  which  few,  of  either 
sex,  ever  had  resisted,  and,  wandering 
restlessly  about  the  room,  fell  on  the 
liobby-horse  which  had  given  Toddle 
snch  delight. 

".1  always  liked  you  better'n  any 
blood  relation,"  he  faltered,  presently. 

'<  Thank  you,  Abel.  Then  I  cannot 
see  how  you  can  refuse  me  so  small  a 
favor,— the  first  I  ever  asked  of  you ! " 

*'  Because,"  answered  Abel,  again  re- 
covering his  self-possession,  ''this  is  a 
matter  of  conscience,  Mr.  Dassel.  God 
knows  Fve  been  troubled  in  my  mind 
about  it  I  Murder  is  murder,  sir.  And 
nothing  ought  to  excuse  it.  It  makes 
me  feel  like  a' party  to  it,  sir." 

"  That  is  all  right,  Abel ;  I  see  just 
how  you  are  placed.  Bijt  this  case,  it 
strikes  me,  admits  of  palliation.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  robber  had 
no  intention  of  murder,— he  was  attack- 
ed by  the  watchman,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, killed  him  to  save  himself.  How 
lie  came  to  be  tempted  to  commit  the 
robbery,  who  knows?  Desperate  cir- 
cnmstances — circumstances  like  youn, 
or  worse— might  have  urged  him  upon 
it.  I  would  not  be  any  more  merdihl 
to  him  than  you  would.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  robber's  crime.  It  is  a 
question  of  friendship  between  you  and 
T,  Abel.  I  want  to  prosecute  this  thing 
myself.  In  order  to  get  it  into  my 
bands,  I  wish  to  get  possession  of  that 
small  article  which  the  robber  lost    I 


ofiEer  you  a  thousand  down  for  it,  and 
all  the  reward  promised  by  the  firm." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  will 
deliver  up  the  guilty  parties  and  secure 
the  reward  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  do.  Tour  suspicions  are 
as  fiur  astray  as  wrongful  to  an  innocent 
man.  There  is  something  to  be  ex- 
plained which  will  be  nuide  clear  when 
the  time  comes.  Did  you  not  know, 
Abel,  that  I,  also,  was  a  loser,  to  a  small 
amount,  by  that  robbery?  that  my 
desk  was  opened,  and  a  little  box  taken 
fh>m  it  containing  several  precious  sou- 
venirs of  my  foreign  home — among 
other  things,  a  pair  of  sleeve-buttons, 
of  old-fashioned  setting,  but  containing 
emeralds  which  were  heirlooms  in  my 
family  ?  Such  was  the  case.  My  reason 
for  not  complaining  was  this:  I  be- 
lieved that  I  could  find  the  burglar  by 
means  of  those  jewels ;  they  were  too 
remarkable  not  to  give  a  probability 
of  their  being  traced.  Smce  the  robbery 
I  have  not  allowed  a  day  to  pass  in 
which  I  have  not  made  exertions  to 
find  those  emeralds.  I  have  been,  to 
diamond-merchants  and  pawnbrokers. 
In  short,  I  have  found  the  other  button, 
and  by  tiiat  means  expect  to  convict  the 
guilty  party.  I  only  ask  you  to  give 
me  that  which  you  found,  and  to  testi- 
fy, when  called  into  court,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  finding.  In  the 
meantime  I  give  you  a  thousand  dollars 
to  relieve  you  from  your  present  diffi- 
culties." 

The  porter  stared  blankly  into  the 
face  of  the  speaker.  Astonishment  too 
great  to  be  otherwise  than  mute  had 
possession  of  him.  But,  it  had  an  eSect 
upon  him  quite  contrary  to  what  his 
companion  expected ;  instead  of  adding 
to  his  confhsion  it  calmed  his  excite- 
ment ;  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  cleared 
away  fh>m  his  brain;  his  sensibilities 
no  longer  were  in  the  ascendant ;  his 
reason  came  into  ftill  play;  the  half- 
shrewd,  half-merry  twinkle  of  the  eye- 
lid was  gone ;  one  might  have  thought 
that  the  porter  had  changed  places  with 
the  man  of  the  world,  his  glance  grew 
80  penetrating. 

In  the  short  silence  which  followed, 
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Bwift  thoughts  brought  nmneroiui  mat- 
ters before  his  mind,  from  which  to 
make  his  seLection.  Was  it  pon&ble 
that  he  had  been  accusing  an  innocent 
man,  constantly,  in  his  secret  soid? — 
misrexyresenting  his  every  action,  giving 
a  ghastly  coloring  to  his  most  simple 
actions,  shrinking  ftom  his  proffered 
friendship,  shuddering  whoa  his  hand 
touched  his  laug^iing  boy  ?  How  glad 
he  would  be,  could  he  spring  up,  this 
moment,  confess  his  suspicion,  and  beg 
the  forgiyeness  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
loyed,  eyen  while  he  had  condemned  I 
How  simple  the  solution,  after  all  I  And 
he  had  made  himself  such  an  unhappy 
fool  about  the  matter  t  Kow  that  Das- 
sel  had  mentioned  that  the  buttons  tad 
been  taken  fkom  his  desk,  how  the 
whole  face  of  the  case  was  altered! 
How  thankful  he  was  that  he  had 
taken  no  steps  to  accuse  one  who  could 
so  easily  haye  proyed  himself  innocent  I 

And  yet!  how  curious  that  Dassel 
should  offer  him  so  laige  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  missing  button,  instead 
of  .simply  asking  him  if  he  had  found 
it! 

Guilt  is  almost  sure  to  overreach  it- 
sell  It  betrays  itself  continually ;  as 
Dassel  had  remarked,  in  the  story  of 
Count  Konisberg,  ^  the  Ancient  Mariner 
is  ever  impelled  to  repeat  the  tale  of  his 
own  crimes.'* 

There  was  inconsistency  in  the  man- 
ner which  Dassel  had  taken  to  recover 
his  sleeve-button.  Abel  could  but  see 
it,  though  his  heart  yearned  to  overlook 
it.  Perhaps,  too,  in  that  long  watch 
which  he  had  kept  over  a  suspected 
man,  he  had  come  upon  other  reasons , 
for  doubting  hinu  As  we  have  said, 
the  porter  was  not  the  firmest  of  men ; 
he  trembled,  now,  inwardly,  for  soft 
and  thrilling  as  was  the  regard  of  his 
fidend,  there  was  a  subtle  light  behind 
it  which  pierced  him  like  a  threat ;  but 
he  had  considerable  moral  bravery,  and 
his  hand,  which  had  moved  towards  his 
vest-pocket,  withdrew  itself  and  he  an- 
swered the  other's  proposition, — 

*'  Qive  me  twenty-four  hours  to  think 
upon  it,  Mr.  DasseL  Ck>me  here  to- 
morrow nighty  and  get  my  answer." 


*' I  will  not  wait  A  thousand  doUan 
to^ght  or  never." 

"  Indeed,  it  is  not  with  me ;  I  have  it 
away,  for  safe  keeping." 

This  was  a  £Eilsehood  into  which  Abel 
waa  hurried  by  the  other's  manner ;  he 
blushed  as  he  spoke  it,  for  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  lie,  and  he  felt  that  Das- 
sel knew  that  he  waa  lying. 

Dassel  stood  up;  Abel  arose,  also, 
pale  with'  a  dread  l^at  the  angry  man 
was  about  to  spring  upon  him  and 
choke  him.  He  felt  guilty,  as  if  he  had 
given  his  friend  good  reason  to  hate 
him,— even  to  attack  him.  He  had  re- 
ftised  to  give  up  that  which  belonged 
to  the  other.  At  this  moment,  Mrs. 
BellowB  came  in. 

^  I  declare,  if  you  don't  look  like  two 
prixe-figfaters,"  she  laughed ;  "  what  ye 
been  talking  about,~-^{itic9  f  " 

'<0h  no,  indeed,  madam,  Pve  been 
giving  your  husband  a  lesson  in  the  art 
of  making  money." 

*'  Which  he  needs,  bad  enough." 

''like  the  rest  of  us,  I  suppose.  I 
have  stayed  late ;  I  must  be  going.  To- 
morrow night,  is  it,  then  ? " 

^  Yes,"  said  Bellows,  following  him 
to  the  door, ''  I  will  get  it  for  you  to- 
morrow. Don't  be  offended,  Mr.  Dassel." 

'^  Oh,  as  to  that,"  with  a  light  laugh, 
'*  we  are  friends  or  enemies.  I  love  my 
friends  and  hate  my  enemies.  Qood- 
night,  Mrs.  Bellows." 

AM  arose,  the  next  morning,  more 
uneasy  in  mind  than  he  had  been  since 
the  first  week  of  the  robbery.  Some 
instinct  urged  him  not  to  go  about  with 
the  fatal  sleeve-button  on  his  person. 
He  could  not  tell  himself  whether  he 
waa  afraid  tiiat  it  would  be  violently 
vraested  fh>m  him,  or  whether  he  dread- 
ed his  own  weakness  which  might  be 
persuaded  into  giving  it  up.  He  always 
had  kept  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest 

''  It  is  cold,"  he  said  to  his  wife ;  ''  I 
blieve  FU  put  on  my  winter-vest.  Ab- 
bey," and  he  hung  the  one  he  had  been 
wearing  on  a  peg  in  his  bedroom. 

BtiU,  he  did  not  feel  easy.  He  went 
back,  took  the  troublesome  button  from 
its  hiding-place,  wrapped  it  in  more 
paper,  opened  the  clock  and  tucked  it 
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away  in  that  sacred  repository  of  small 
treasures^  where  Mrs.  Bellows  kept  Mat- 
thew^s  fiye-cUdlar  gold-piece  and  her 
marriage  certificate. 

He  did  not  meet  Dassel  that  day ;  it 
was  not  his  ooirespondence-day,  and  he 
did  not  come  to  the  store.  Abel  felt 
reliered ;  but  he  shrank  from  the  even- 
ing', for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
refine  to  giye  iq>  the  button.  When  he 
reached  home,  tea  was  ready,  and  Abbey 
was  looking  unusually  good-natured.  A 
pair  of  handsome  gilt  china  yases  stood 
on  ibB  mantel-piece^  and  a  new  delaine 
dresa-pattem  lay  on  a  chair. 

*^  There  was  an  old-<^lo'es  man  come 
along  to-day,"  she  said,  in  explanation. 
*^I  don^  usually  deal  with  them  ras- 
calB ;  but  this  one  giye  real  good  bar- 
gains. I  got  the  dress  and  the  yases, 
and  what  d'ye  appose  I  giye  for  them  ? 
nothin'  but  your  old  coat  and  that  yest 
joQ  threw  by  this  momin'." 

^I  wish  you'd  stop  seilin*  my  gar- 
ments till  I  giye  you  leaye,"  burst  forth 
Abel,  adding  the  next  moment,  "no 
hann  done,  though,  Abbey, — ^you  did 
make  a  real  good  bargain." 

He  laughed  neryously,  pretending  to 
admire  the  dress-pattern,  while  the 
sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  as  he  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  haying  re- 
moyed  "the  silent  witness"  in  time. 
He  would  haye  thought  it  a  mere 
chance,  that  the  old-elo'es  man  should 
haye  got  that  yest,  had  not  the  articles 
giyen  been  of  more  yalue  than  those 
receiyed,— quite  the  reyerse  of  the  usual 
way  of  doing  that  business; — ^guilt, 
again,  oyerreaching  itself.  Why  not 
haye  driyen  a  hard  bargain,  and  pre- 
yented  suspicion  ? 

While  they  were  drinkipg  their  tea 
he  asked  particularly  about  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pedlar,— was  he  tall,  or 
8hort,~what  was  the  color  of  his  eyes  ? 
Beally,  Mrs.  Bellows  did  not  mind ; — 
he  was  rather  tall,  and  had  plenty  of 
black  whiskers.  Abel  did  not  decide, 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  whether  to  ac* 
cuse  Mr.  Dassel,  or  whether  to  belieye 
that  the  real  guilty  party,— the  person 
who  had  taken  the  buttons  from  Das- 
fid's  desk,  and  afterwards  lost  one  of 


them, — ^hadgot  upon  its  track.  Neither 
conjecture  was  pleasant  He  began  to 
feel  haunted,  and  to  look  about  him,  as 
he  went  his  ways. 

That  eyening  Mr.  Dassel  did  not 
come.  Abel  retired  to-bed  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief,  and  began  to  think  that 
he  had  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
late  words  and  actions.  This  belief  was 
strengtibened  when,  the  following  day, 
he  encountered  Dassel  on  the  payement, 
not  fiu:  from  the  store,  and  received  the 
usual  pleasant  smile  and  word. 

•*  Why,  Abbey,  your  clock's  half-an- 
hour  too  slow,"  he  exclaimed,  that  eye- 
ning, coming  hoifle  at  dusk,  and  finding 
the  supper  not  ready.  "  I  neyer  knew 
the  old  dock  to  play  us  such  a  trick 
before ; — she's  growin'  lazy." 

"  Is  it  slow  9  "  asked  the  wife,  begin- 
ning to  fiy  around  the  table.  "Mr.  Das- 
sel he  was  in  to-day,  and  said  it  was 
too  fast.  He  stopped  her  a  few  minutes, 
and  set  her  right  by  his  watch." 

Abel's  heart  was  in  his  mouth. 

^'  I  neyer  see  such  a  handy  person,  for 
a  brought-up  gentleman,  as  he  is,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Bellows;  "he  might  pass 
for  a  right-down  Ck>nnecticut  Yankee— 
he  can  do  any  thing.  Sech  a  tinker  1 
He  noticed  the  lock  of  the  bureau-draw 
was  broke,  and  offered  to  fix  it.  He's 
done  it  first-rate." 

He  scarcely  heard  what  she  said ;  he 
was  at  the  clock,  feeling  in  its  dusty 
recesses. 

"  Hand  me  the  lamp.  Abbey." 

"Here  'tis.  But  neyer  mind  the 
clock  till  you'ye  had  yer  supper.  It's 
ready,  after  alL" 

After  a  moment's  inyestigation  Abel 
set  the  lamp  down  suddenly,  himself 
dropping  into  a  chair. 

The  sleeye-button  was  gone  I 

"  Are  you  sick,  Abel  Bellows  f " 

His  wile's  voice  was  not  tender,  even 
when  she  asked  him  a  question  like 
this ;  it  started  him  out  of  his  reverie. 

"  Not  sick,  Abbey,  but  tired." 

In  the  pleasant  mood  in  which  her 
visitor  had  left  her,  she  had  made  hot 
biscuits  for  tea,  but  they  might  have 
been  sawdust  as  far  as  her  husband's 
appreciation  went. 
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The  next  day  was  Saturday.  Mr. 
Dassel  would  be  in,  through  the  fore^ 
noon,  writing  up  his  foreign  letters.  He 
came,  as  usual ;  Abel,  restless  and  mis- 
erable, made  an  excuse  to  approach 
him,  replacing  some  light  boxes  near 
his  desk. 

Dassel  sat  at  his  work,  calm,  hum- 
ming to  himself  a  German  drinking- 
song,  as  his  white,  slender  hand  flashed 
over  the  paper,  writing  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  A  ray  of  sunlight  came 
through  the  skylight,  flashing  upon 
something  brilliant  at  his  wrist,  as  he 
moved  it.  Abel  saw  the  flash,  and  rec- 
ognized the  emerald-sA  sleeTe-buttons. 
Dassel  looked  up  at  the  same  instant, 
meeting  the  troubled  glance  raised  from 
the  jewels  to  his  &ce,  with  just  the 
gliimner  of  a  smile — ^triumph  shining 
beneath  indifference.  Neither  of  them 
spoke ;  nor  for  several  days  thereafter 
were  they  brought  in  contact. 

Abel  Bellows  grew  thin  and  hazard 
under  the  perplexities  of  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Thex\,  too,  he 
had  private  troubles  of  a  financial  char- 
acter,— a  note  of  a  hundred  dollars  to 
be  met,  and  nothing  to  meet  it  with ; 
his  wife  soured  and  fretting  over  com- 
ing trouble,  Mr.  Dassel  passing  him  with 
a  haughty  carelessness. 

At  last  he  resolved  to  do  what  he 
should  have  done  at  the  first, — seek 
some  member  of  the  firm,  and  tell  him, 
simply  and  ftdly,  ^e  whole  story  of  the 
sleeve-button,  leaving  it  to  the  firm  to 
decide  upon  the  facts  and  to  act  as  they 
saw  proper.  Having  come  to  this  reso- 
lution, it  was  with  a  lighter  step  than 
usual  that  he  trod  the  familiar  way,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  store, 
about  ten  days  after  the  affair  of  the 
clock.  Alas  for  good  resolutions,  which 
came  too  late !  Alas  for  Abel,  and  his 
wife,  and  his  little  ones  1  All  the  pre- 
vious troubles  of  their  lives  were  as  no- 
thing to  the  disaster  which  befel  them 
that  day. 

When  the  gentlemen  of  the  firm  came 
to  business  that  day,  they  came  accom- 
panied by  police-officers,  who  took 
Abel,  bewildered  and  stupefied  by  the 
shock,  into  custody,  on  the  charge  of 


being  the  person  who  had  robbed  the 
store  and  murdered  the  watchman. 

"Who  accuses  me?  where  are  the 
proofs  ? ''  he  cried,  in  his  anguish. 

*^  That  you  will  know,  at  the  exami- 
nation. I  assure  you  they  are  strong,  or 
they  would  not  have  brought  us  to  ac- 
cuse yoti,  Bellows." 

This  was  said  by  Mr.  Borden,  and  the 
reproach  in  his  voice  was  a  hard  thing 
for  the  porter  to  bear.  It  caused  a 
lump  to  rise  in  his  throat  which  pre- 
vented fiirther  attempts  at  sdf-defenoe, 
and  he  was  led  away  to  disgrace  and 
imprisonment. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

WILL  SHE  DO  IT? 

^^  GiBLB  is  SO  sweet,"  said  Mrs.  6ri&- 
zle,  who,  never  having  had  a  daughter, 
always  had  sighed  for  one.  "I  wiah 
Sam  would  hurry  up  his  cakes ;  I  ex- 
pected we'd  have  the  fun  of  a  weddin'* 
before  this.  Well  do  it  up  Brown 
when  he  does  git  married;  we'll  only 
have  it  to  do  once.  I  never  seen  Miss 
Bulbous  look  so  pretty  as  she  did  just 
now.    How'd  you  like  her.  Grizzle  ? " 

''  Oh,  middlin'.  She's  good  weight 
and  fine  grain;  she's  been  well  fed. 
But,  I  cant  say  but  I  fancy  our  neigh- 
bor more,  or  even  Miss  Bayles.  Fact  is, 
I  like  that  latter.  I  feel  to  home  with 
her.  She  allers  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
grocery-store,  and  she  a-coming  in  so 
modest  with  her  little  purse,  hesitating 
over  this  and  that,  which  was  what  she 
wanted,  but  so  dear  I  It's  pleasant  to 
me  to  know  that  I  allers  gave  her  good 
measure  and  under  price." 

^*  Let  you  ^lone  for  that.  Grizzle ;  the 
only  wonder  is,  how  you  ever  contrived 
to  git  rich,  with  your  easy  ways." 

'*  Government  contracts  to  blame  for 
that,  my  dear ;  I  couldn't  help  it  Mi^ 
Bayles  is  a  gen'us  though,  isn't  she? 
Did  you  notice  how  exact  she  got  the 
smile  in  my  eye,  and  theni  books  on  the 
table,  with  my  hand  on  'em?  I  told 
her  to  give  me  a  literary  turn,  as  the 
portrait  was  for  my  descendants,  and  I 
didn't  care  about   handin'  down  the 
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potk  bofiineBS  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation."  • 

**  I  think  fihe's  done  ns  all  frolendidly, 
GTiz3dfi,--qQite  «per>Raffeiite,  I  tell  her, 
which  is  80  fiiahionahle  at  present" 

''And  what  style's  that,  pray,  Mrs. 
Qrizzle  ?  You're  gettin*  quite  a  judge 
of  such  things,  I  s'poee,  since  you've 
Tisited  so  many  galleries  lately,  and 
made  friends  with  them  Academy  fel- 
lows." 

^'Well,  I  am  allowed  to  hare  some 
taste,— the  artists  have  complimented 
me,  often,  on  my  discernment  The  per- 
BafiSslite  style,  as  nigh  as  I  can  make  it 
oat,  is  to  paint  things  just  as  they  be. 
I  heard  one  artist  4o  the  Academy  say 
he*d  spent  three  days  paintin'  a  brick- 
bat, and  wasn't  satisfied  with  it  yet 
Theie  was  a  beautifdl  hod,  half  full  of 
mortar,  by  the  same  gentleman.  I  de- 
clare, if  Pd  been  an  Irishman  I  should 
a  picked  it  up." 

*'  Accordin'  to  that,  ICss  Bayles  ought 
to  have  drawn  me  sittin'  on  a  h(^;Bhead 
with  a  stye  on  my  eye." 

''  Nonsense,  Grizzle  t  how  you  do  go 
on.  I'm  talkin'  about  purchasing  the 
hod-picture.  Its  rather  high— eight 
hundred  dollars,— but  they  all  say  it's 
wuthit" 

«rm  afraid  it'll  be  considered  Ai»- 
torioal,  my  dear.  I  wouldn't  like  to 
haye  our  friends  see  it  on  our  walls 
and  ask  if  it  was  our  grandfather's." 

''  I  never  thought  of  that^^^  said  the 
lady,  evidently  declining  in  her  enthu- 
siasm for  that  particular  work  of  art. 

"  Let's  have  something  nice,  when  we 
do  spend  our  money  on  such  things,  my 
love.  I  like  pictures  with  lambs  la  'em, 
and  green  trees,  or  a  bit  of  water  that 
looks  as  if  there  was  trout  jn  it." 

''I  don't  care  much  what  the  pio- 
tores  are,  for  my  part;  but  I  think  the 
firames  help  ftirnish  a  room,  and  people 
^hink  you're  mean  if  you  don't  patronize 
art.  But,  about  Miss  Bayles,  husband : 
don't  put  that  idea  into  Sam's  head 
again.  He  looks  higher  now.  Didn't 
you  notice  how  lifiss  Bulbous  kissed  me 
before  she  went  down  the  steps  t  La  I 
I  understood  it  all ;  that  kiss  was  for 
Sam." 


'^  She'd  better  get  me,  then,  to  act  as 
her  deputy." 

"  You  go  'long !  How  becomin'  blue 
is  to  Miss  Bulbous.  She's  stopping  over 
to  lawyer  Cameron's,  now,  to  invite 
their  young  ladies.  There'll  be  quite  a 
party.  She  and  her  pa  are  going  down 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  next  week  to 
board  through  the  winter,  and  she's 
asking  all  the  neighbors  to  a  farewell 
partyw  Sho !  If  Sam  ain't  over  there, 
tool  He's  gone  to  assist  Camilla  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  he's  done  it  in  good 
style,  too.  I  never  did  see  a  boy  im-t 
prove  as  he  has  since  we  had  Mr.  Dassel 
in  the  family.  It's  an  excellent  thing 
to  have  a  Baron  handy  to  settle  little 
matters  of  etiquette,  when  one's  in 
doubt.  I  never  should  a  got  through 
that  dinner,  last  week,  as  I  did,  if  I 
hadn't  got  his  advice  as  to  seatin'  the 
company  and  what  orders  to  give  the 
head-waiter.  I  do  admire  to  see  Sam 
around  the  girls." 

The  beaming  face  of  the  good-natured 
mother  shone  between  the  gorgeous 
amber  of  the  satin  curtains  of  the  par- 
lor side-window,  like  the  sun  between 
golden  douds,  as  she  leaned  forward 
to  watch  Sammy  escort  Miss  Bulbous 
through  the  Cameron  piazza  into  the 
halL  It  was  a  cool,  bright  November 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
summer, — a  fine  day  for  morning  visits ; 
and  Miss  Bulbous  was  improving  it,  by 
inviting  her  friends  to  an  evening  gath- 
ering before  their  villa  should  be  closed 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Bulbous  had  no  residence  in 
town.  As  his  family  consLsted  of  him- 
self and  daughter,  and  a  maiden-sister, 
it  was  as  well  for  them  to  board  during 
their  three  or  four  months  of  city-life. 
His  daughter  was  not  averse  to  rooms 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue,  while  it  was  very 
'convenient  for  Bulbous,  ph^^  who  could 
there  carry  on,  through  the  evening,  the 
same  business  which  engaged  him  dur- 
iog  the  day. 

The  only  time  that  Camilla's  face 
showed  animation  was  when  there  were 
young  gentlemen  about  her;  and  then 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  light  her  eyes  or 
color  her  cheeks.    Her  father  was  large, 
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white,  and  fat ;  she,  as  we  have  said, 
was  large,  white,  and  waxy.  Many  peo- 
ple thought  both  Tery  handsome.  Bhe 
did  look  well  as  she  entered  the  parlor, 
escorted  by  Sam,  and  met  Miss  Eliza- 
beth with  that  little  kiss  current  among 
yomig  ladies,  bowed  to  Mr.  Dassel,  Miss 
Milla,  and  sank  upon  the  sofa,  whidi 
seat  she  chose  as  leaying  a  possibility 
open  to  Sam  to  sit  beside  her. 

There  was  a  bow  of  blue  Telyet  at  the 
throat  of  her  white  MaiseUles  mornings 
dress;  ribbons  of  the  same  rich  blue 
mixed  with  the  Mszes  of  her  light  hair, 
on  top  of  which  was  perched  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  hat  with  a  blue  plume.  Her 
carriag&<:loak  was  lined  with  blue,  and 
there  were  blue  rosettes  on  her  gaiters. 

^How  pleasant  it  is  to-day,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

"Oh,  its  splendid  I" 

"  Did  you  go  down  to  the  matinee, 
yesterday  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  was  splendid  I " 

"  I  meant  to  have  heard  it,  but  was 
kept  at  home.  Have  you  secured  your 
rooms  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  f  " 

"Pa  engaged  them  some  time  ago. 
They're  perfectly  splendid  I  I  want  to 
get  into  the  city  dreadfoUy ;  the  coun- 
try's stupid  at  this  season.  I  wish  you'd 
come  and  board  at  our  Hotel,  a  few 
weeks,  Mr.  Grizzle:  I  should  think 
you'd  die,  out  here  all  winter.  Ask 
your  fjEither  to  allow  you,  won't  you  ? — 
it  will  be  splendid  I " 

"  It  will,  indeed.  Miss  Bulbous,  m 
be  sure  to  ask  him." 

"We're  going  abroad  next  summer, 
Mr.  DasseL  Shall  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  there,  or  is  America 
your  permanent  home  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  answer,  mademoiselle. 
I  shall  not  trust  myself  in  those  distem- 
pered countries  so  soon,  I  think." 

"  Ah  I  Mrs.  Grizzle  told  me  you  were ' 
expatriated.  But,  I  suppose  they'll  not 
trouble  us  Americans?  Tou  ought  to 
go  across  in  your  yacht,  Mr.  Grizzle, — 
it  would  be  splendid  1  But,  I  must 
make  a  yery  short  call,  as  I  have  sixteen 
more  on  my  list  this  morning.  I  only 
came  to  invite  you  all  to  our  house  next 
Monday  eyfening,  at  8  o'clock,  to  a  little 


music  and  dandng.  Mrs.  Grizzle  has 
promised  for  herself  and  this  young 
gentleman  here.  Give  my  compliments 
to  your  father  and  mother.  Miss  Came- 
ron,.and  beg  thmOf  especially,  to  come ; " 
-rHBhe  heatated,  and  looked  at  MlUa. 
"  I  saw  you  at  Mrs.  Grizzle's  parly,"  she 
said,  "  so  you  cannot  reflue  to  attend 
mine  on  the  score  that  you're  not  in 
society.  I  shall  expect  you,  too.  AboTe 
all  things,  come  early,  for  we  are  to 
have  the  German, — and  that  takes  time. 
Mr.Daaeel,  with  your  pennission,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  lead  the  German.  I  saw 
you  dance,  a  few  evenings  ago,  and  I 
set  my  heart  on  electing  you  to  the 
leadership."  « 

Mr.  Dassel  bowed.  He  had  flashed  a 
look  at  MiUa,  answered  by  one  fconk 
her. 

"  Do  you  consent  ? "  cried  IGss  Bul- 
bous, rising  to  go. 

"  If  you  thinir  me  qualifled,  Miaa  Bulr 
bona,  I  shall  feel  honored  by  such  com- 
mands as  you  see  fit  to  lay  on  me." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dassel;  the  success 
of  the  dancing  is  assured.  It  will  be 
moonlight, — splendid,  for  a  party  in  the 
country.  Oh,  dear  I  I  wish  gaa-lamps 
grew  on  trees,  like  apples.  I  don't 
fancy  these  country-roads.  Now,  all  of 
you,  be  sure  not  to  disappoint  me,"  and 
Miss  Bulbous  said  good-morning,  and 
swept  out,  carrying  off  Sam,  to  accom- 
pany her  to  a  fiar-away  neighbor's  with 
whom  he  was  better  acquainted  than 
she. 

"Will  you  go,  Milla?"  asked  her 
fflster,  in  i^e  silence  which  followed. 

"  If  TnftTWTmi  •yill  go," 

"  It  is  a  lovely  day,"  said  Elizabeth, 
presently,  as  she  stood  by  the  window. 
"I  feel  the  inclination  for  a  solitary 
drive  upon  me, — so  I  shall  not  ask 
either  of  you  to  aooompany  me,"  play- 
Mly,  as  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

"We  shall  do  very  well  at  home: 
Mr.  Dassel  is  going  to  play  ^ Faust' 
with  me.  He  has  brought  Sam  Grizzle's 
flute." 

A  sharp  pain  clutched  so  suddenly  at 
the  elder  sister's  heart  as  almost  to 
make  her  cry  out  Blind,  hard-heart* 
ed  little  Milla!     It  was  strange  that 
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one,  herself  so  like  a  sendtive-plant, 
Aonld  be  so  dull  where  the  feelings 
of  this  devoted  sister  were  concerned. 
IfiUa  looked  npon  Lissa^s  regard  for  Mr. 
Dassel  as  a  Dght  and  feeble  tie  which 
it  had  caused  her  hardly  a  paDg  to 
break,  because  she,  in  her  own  wayward 
impnlsiTeness,  could  not  understand  the 
proud  reticence  of  the  other.  Already 
self-reproach  had  died  out,  and  she 
enjoyed  her  strange,  delicious  abandon 
of  happiness  as  openly  before  the  eyes 
of  Elizabeth  as  if  she  had  been  no 
usurper  of  her  rights.  Many  of  the 
sweetest  hours  of  Lissa's  life  had  been 
passed  at  the  piano  with  Louis,  he 
accompanying  her  playing  with  voice 
or  flute. 

"  How  cruel  she  is  1  how  innocent  I — 
like  the  infant  that  bites  its  mother's 
breast,**  thought  the  poor  girl,  as  she 
quickened  her  footsteps  from  the  room. 
**  Oh  I  that  I  could  go  away  from  here ! 
I  cannot  endure  it — ^indeed  I  would  not, 
if  I  had  not  promised  Robbie  toremain« 
We  ought  to  have  a  letter  from  him  in 
a  very  few  days  now.  Foolish  boy  I  I 
imagine  with  what  shame-fincedness  he 
will  own  to  his  unaccountable  illusion. 
Yes !  yes !  yes !  I  will  go  out  to  drive 
— I  will  go  alone,"  she  murmured  hasti- 
ly,  as  already  the  first  notes  of  the 
opera  struck  upon  her  ear,  and  a  fever- 
ish light  came  into  the  dark  eyes— the 

••  Strecftest  eyes  Hwcro  ever  seen,*' 
as  Louifl  had  often,  and  truly,  told  her. 

Martin,  their  only  man-servant,  was  in 
the  flower-garden  taking  up  bulbs,  when 
she  went  to  ask  him  to  get  up  their 
little  one-horse  carriage. 

"Hadn't  I  better  drive?— Fm  not 
very  busy  to-day,  IDss, — ^and  r'ally,  you 
don't  look  strong  enough  to  manage 
Prince;  he's  quite  spirited  with  being 
shut  up  so  much  lately." 

"I  wish  he  would  run  away  with 
me  1 "  burst  forth  the  young  lady  with 
a  laugh  which  quite  startled  Martin,  it 
-was  so  different  firom  her  usual  pleasant 
fleriousness.  He  looked  at  her  doubt- 
Ailly. 

"  'Twouldn't  be  no  joke  to  be  tum- 
bled down  the  bank  on  to  the  railroad- 
track  or  inter  the  river." 
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"That's  true,  Martin.  But,  I  think 
you  may  trust  me.  Prince  and  I  are 
good  friends;  and  if  he  only  feels  as 
much  like  going  as  I  do,  to-day,  wo 
both  shall  be  well  suited.  Bring  him 
around  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  I 
want  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  lunch." 

"  Whe»B  are  you  going  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Cameron,  as  she  met  her  daughter  in 
the  hall,  driving-gloves  in  hand.  She 
herself  had  just  come  in  from  the  green- 
house, where  she  had  been  looking  after 
,her  flowers.  "  See  what  an  exquisite 
moss-rose  this  is.  Put  it  in  your  hair, 
Lissa." 

"  Give  it  to  Milla,  mother.  It  looks 
just  like  her,  now  that  she  has  more 
color.  She  is  in  the  parlor,  with  Louis. 
I  am  going  out  for  a  long,  lonesome 
drive ;  I  sha'n't  even  ask  you,  mamma, 
to  go  with  me." 

"  And  I  shouldn't  if  you  did,"  said 
Mrs.  Cameron,  kissing  her ;  "  the  fiesh 
air  will  do  you  good.  I'm  going  to 
take  my  sewing  and  sit  with  Milla. 
Too  much  music  is  not  good  for  her." 

A  few  moments  later  Elizabeth  was 
flying  along  the  beautiful  road  at  the 
highest  speed  of  which  Prince  was 
capable.  She  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  which  require  some  saf<^ty-valve 
of  outward  excitement  to  be  opened  in 
order  to  render  them  safe.  She  had 
longed,  ever  since  that  strange  conver- 
sation with  MHla  which  preceded  the 
breaking  of  her  engagement,  to  go  away 
from  home.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  cruel  that  she  should  remain 
there.  Indeed,  her  mother  had  encour- 
aged her  to  go,  and  had  written  to  a 
relative  at  Newburgh,  who  had  been 
asking  for  one  of  the  girls  to  spend  a 
season  with  her,  that  Lissa  would  like, 
now,  to  make  the  promised  vi.sit. 

At  first,  she  had  remained  to  help 
Robbie  off;  then  she  had  delayed  in 
asking  her  mother  to  write,  until  they 
should  hear  from  him ;  for  the  boy  had 
exacted  a  promise  of  her.  The  memory 
of  that  interview  with  him,  in  the  sum- 
mer-house, was  like  the  memory  of  a 
nightmare.  It  had,  really,  no  deeper 
influence  than  some  fearful  dream  ojften 
leaves ;  we  are  oppressed  by  it,  haunted 
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— ^yet,  when  we  seek  for  the  cause  of 
our  terror  or  melancholy,  we  remember 
that  it  is  5t^  a  dream.  If  Lissa  had  not 
loved  Robbie  so  well  she  must  hare 
been  mortally  angry  with  him.  But, 
she  forgave  him,  wondering  what  could 
have  so  distempered  his  frank  and 
generous  nature  towards  a  man  who 
had  wrought  her  much  sufifering,  but 
who  was  one  of  earth's  chosen  and 
choicest. 

As  it  was  nearly  time  to  expect  a 
letter  from  Robbie,  the  friends  in  New- 
burgh  had  been  written  to,  and  Lissa  * 
had  promised  to  be  with  them  before 
Thanksgiying.  That  home-sickness 
which  is  heaven-sickness,  was  upon  the 
young  girl's  heart,  as  she  found  herself 
alone  on  the  country-road.  She  had 
been  so  desolate.  Robbie  gone,  Milla 
estranged  by  the  singular  barrier  which 
had  arisen  between  them,  her  father 
careworn  and  preoccupied, — ^if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  sweetness  of  her  moth- 
er's fHendship,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  her  in  those  wretched  days  ? 
To-day,  in  the  culmination  of  her  deso- 
late mood,  she  fled  even  from  her  moth- 
er's love.  Every  thing  was  unsatisfao- 
tory.  8he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  go- 
ing into  a  strange  house,  of  leaving  her 
own  dear  Mends;  yet,  remain  with 
them  she  could  not.  Li  theunhappiness 
of  her  situation  she  yearned  for  heaven 
as  the  child  first  banished  from  it  yearns 
for  home — ^with  a  wild,  wailing  cry,  as 
if  it  could  not  be  forbidden. 

It  was  the  balmiest  of  Indian-summer 
days.  The  slight  chiU  of  the  morning 
had  melted  into  an  atmosphere  of  pur- 
ple and  amber,  perfumed  with  fallen 
leaves,  whose  gorgeous  fragments  were 
scattered  everywhere  along  her  path. 
An  amethystine  haze  hung  above  and 
around  the  Highlands,  casting  a  thin 
veil  over  the  deep  blue  of  the  Hudson. 
The  fields  were  brown,  the  forests  lay 
like  patches  of  gold  and  carmine  on  the 
hillsides ;  no  artist  could  hope  to  tran- 
scribe that  melancholy  splendor  of  col- 
oring and  tone ;  no  hesurt,  not  in  har- 
mony with  nature's  and  touched  by 
sorrow,  to  feel  the  full  influence  of  this 
pathetic  beauty  of  blighted  summer. 


Elizabeth  felt  it.  The  universal  sad- 
ness and  mystery  of  the  soulless  crea- 
tion impressed  her  with  a  power  to 
soothe  the  rebellion  of  her  mood.  As 
her  horse  grew  tired  of  his  tearing  pace, 
she  allowed  him  to  drop  into  a  more 
reasonable  gait;  the  feverish  gleam  of 
her  eyes  was  dimmed  in  tears — ^she 
felt  more  like  praying  and  less  like  sui- 
cide. 

It  must  have  been  past  the  usual 
luncheon-hour  when  Elizabeth  was  star- 
tled from  her  reverie  by  merry  voices, 
and  looking  about  her,  saw  that  she 
was  four  or  five  miles  £rom  home,  and 
that  Miss  Bulbous's  carriage  had  just 
driven  in  fh)m  a  cross-road  and  come 
up  abreast  of  hers. 

**  Can't  you  take  this  young  gentle- 
man along  with  you?"  cried  Miss 
Bulbous.  '^It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
you,  I've  no  doubt,  and  save  us  ten 
miles'  driving.  Vm  hungry,  and  I  want 
to  get  home." 

"Oh,  Miss  Bulbous,"  expostulated 
Sam,  blushing  very  red,  "  you  promised 
to  take  me  home,  but  I  can  walk; 
perhaps  Miss  Cameron  dont  wish  com- 
pany. She  might  think  it  wouldn't— 
wouldn't  look  well — to  be  seen — ^with 
only  me." 

"  She'll  be  delighted,  I  know ;  and, 
as  for  looking,  who'll  see  you  ? — J  think 
it  will  look  delicious,"  and  the  coach- 
man was  down  and  had  the  carriage- 
door  open  before  Miss  Cameron,  annoy- 
ed, but  too  kind  to  show  it,  could  force 
herself  to  say, 

"  Certainly,  there  is  a  seat  to  spare ; 
you  are  welcome  to  occupy  it,  Mr. 
Grizzle." 

The  next  moment  the  young  man 
was  by  her  side,  and  the  carriages  had 
parted  company.  Sam  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  in  the  face  by  a  rainbow. 
His  ears  tingled,  and  the  earth  and  air 
looked  all  colors.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  ever  had  been  entirel/y  alone  with 
Miss  Cameron.  He  had  worshipped  his 
idol  at  a  distance,  and  it  appeared  a 
superlative  lift  of  fortune  which  had 
enthroned  him  beside  her.  For  a  few 
rods  nothing  was  said.  Elizabeth  had 
been  startled  out  of  her  solemn,  tearful 
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leflections  too  suddenly  to  assume  at 
once  that  gayety  of  manner  which  she 
usually  adopted  towards  her  neighbor ; 
while  he  was  quite  overpowered  by  the 
mingled  delight  and  embarrassment  of 
his  position.  Gradually  the  rainbow 
which  had  smitten  the  young  man  scat- 
tered ;  he  could  make  out  the  road,  the 
liver,  the  trees,  the  loud  throbbing  of 
his  own  heart,  and  even  gained  presence 
of  mind  to  ask  if  he  should  drive.  Miss 
Cameron  declined. 

Again  there  was  silence  for  a  few 
moments.  Sam  stole  a  furtive  look  at 
the  face  beside  him;  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  paleness  of  the  smooth 
cheek,  nor  in  the  traces  of  tears  on  the 
fair  eyelids.  All  his  soul  melted  down 
in  his  breast  at  this  sight,  like  a  bar  of 
lead  at  the  touch  of  fire,  and  lay  there 
in  a  quivering,  solid  pool  in  his  bosom, 
reflecting  Miss  Cameron  from  every  side 
and  at  every  angle.  The  sight  of  her 
sadness  fiUed  him  with  a  courage  of 
which  he  never  before  had  the  slightest 
intimation  that  he  was  capable.  Since 
she  wept,  she  must  be  mortal ;  if  mor- 
tal, why  should  Tie  not  aspire  ?  Some 
would  assume  that  gentle  and  generous 
compassion  moved  the  lover ;  I  choose 
to  believe  that  he  thought  it  a  favorable 
moment  to  urge  his  selfish  claims  to 
that  of  which  he  had  an  instinct  he  was 
not  worthy. 

At  all  events,  the  first  thing  the  booby 
did,  who  must  be  audacious  or  nothing, 
was  to  get  hold  of  Elizabeth's  disen- 
gaged hand  and  squeeze  it.  The  air 
with  which  she  withdrew  it,  and  said, 
"  Go  on,  Prince,"  was  rather  discourag- 
ing, but  he  managed  to  say, 

"You've  been  crying,  haven't  you? 
rd  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  know  the 
reason  why.  Don't  drive  so  fast.  Miss 
Cameron,"  seductively. 

"  "We  all  have  our  sad  moments." 

"  That's  true.  Sho  !  Tve  experienced 
that  a  good  deal,  this  summer.  I've 
been  nigh  about  crazy,  the  last  three 
months.  You  know  what  about,  don't 
you.  Miss  Cameron  9  D<m't  go  so  fast  I 
I  sha'n't  have  time  to  get  through  with 
what  Tve  got  to  say." 

"You  must  not  say  any  thing,  Mr. 


Grizzle.    You  mtut  not,   I  give  you  fair 
warning.     Oo  along,  Prince  /  " 

"  Oh,  Lord,  I  can't  stop,  now  Tve  got 
a-going,  no  more'n  that  horse  can,  going 
down-hUl.  Fm  desperate,  and  Td  just 
as  lief  you'd  give  me  the  mitten  right 
out  as  to  be  kept  in  this  suspense." 

"  Theji^  I  give  it  to  you  now.  Pray, 
change  the  subject." 

"  I  will,  in  a  minute,  I  just  want  to 
say  that,  if  you  think  I've  ever  had  a 
fancy  for  Miss  Bulbous,  you're  mistaken. 
Pve  never  liked  a  girl  since  I  saw  you. 
Miss  Bulbous  is  rich,  and  sweet  on  me ; 
but,  I'd  rather  have  you  for  my  wife 
than  twenty  like  her.  Oh,  dp  say  you'll 
have  me,  Miss  Cameron!  Pa'll  give 
you  all  the  money  you  want,  and  ma's 
90  fond  of  you.  You'll  have  a  nice  time 
in  our  house.  Your  horse. goes  like 
thunder ;  check  him  up,  can't  you  ? " 

"Your  mother  is  very  good  to  me, 
Samuel;  but,  Pm  sorry  you  spoke. 
You  must  know  that  I  do  not  love 
you;  and  you  should  not  have  com- 
pelled me  to  say  it." 

"  I  knew  it.  I  hadn't  ought,  that's 
so.  But,  I've  been  full  and  running 
over  80  long  I  Oh,  Miss  Cameron,  are 
you  engaged  to  any  body  else  ?  Per-  * 
haps  you're  going  to  mairy  Mr.  Das- 
selt"  the  sweat  breaking  out  on  his 
forehead,  and  his  hands  trembling. 

"I  shall  never  marry  Mr.  Dassel,— 
nor  any  one  else.  Now,  Mr.  Grizzle, 
will  you  please  not  annoy  me  any 
more  ? " 

She  spoke  this  last  in  a  passionate 
voice,  sharply;  but,  because  Sam  was 
sfhiid  he  had  offended  her,  because  he 
therefore  was  in  despair,  and  Bose  Villa 
was  almost  in  sight,  and  Prince  fairly 
racing,  he  cried  out  again,  taking  hold 
of  her  hands  and  the  reins : 

"I  can't  take  *no'  for  an  answer. 
Oh,  I  know  I  can't.  I  shall  go  and 
drown  myself.  I'll  try  and  be  a  good 
husband  to  you ;  you  shall  do  just  as 
you  like.  There  sha'n't  be  a  thing  you 
ask  for  that  I  won't  get  for  you.  Ma'll 
feel  so  disappointed  if  you  don't  have 
me.  Say  you  Will;  do  say  you  will, 
Miss  Cameron,  that's  a  good  girl! 
Come,  now  I  there's  the  house.     You 
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doii*t  say  any  thing.     WonH  you  stop 
tliis  confounded  horse  ?    Whoa,  Prince, 

He  pulled  her  hands  and  the  reins ; 
she  ceased  to  make  any  resistance.  She 
was  thinking;  and  thought  can  com- 
pass much  in  brief  time.  In  that  hour 
of  her  desolation,  when  about  t9  fly  her 
own  dear  home,  whose  whole  atmo- 
sphere had  been  poisoned  to  her,  there 
was  a  certain  sort  of  fiiscination  in  the 
picture  her  mind  painted  at  Sam^s 
words,  ''Mother  likes  you, — ^father'll 
giTe  you  all  the  money  you  want."  Yes, 
here  was  ease,  splendor,  and  affection. 
If  MiUa  and  Dassel  should  remain,  as 
she  wished  them  to,  under  her  parents' 
roof,  she  need  not  abide  with  them,  nor 
yet  be  without  a  home  whose  pride  and 
idol  she  knew  that  she  would  be.^  It 
was  true  that  Mrs.  Qrizzle  was  yulgar 
and  uneducated;  but  she  had  a  kind, 
motherly  heart  and  way  which  atoned 
for  many  defects. 

Sam  Grizade  was  esteemed  a  "good 
match  "  by  most  of  the  young  ladies  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  had  the  outward 
dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  might  some 
time  acquire  refinement,  in  a  limited 
'degree.  Then,  to  be  married  when 
Milla  was,  or  before ;  to  have  a  grand 
wedding,  to  step  into  a  wealthy  house. 


dress  richly,  dispense  bounty— would 
this  not  be  a  sort  of  balm  to  wounded 
pride, — the  best,  the  only  pleasure  now 
left  to  her?  Would  there  not  be  tri- 
umph in  it,  under  the  circumstances  I 
To  show  Mr.  Dassel—*  She  drew  her 
breath  in,  not  daring  to  look  towards 
the  flushed,  eager  face,  venturing  to 
bend  nearer  to  her  own. 

"  We'll  be  home  in  a  minute  more. 
Won't  you  give  me  an  answer.  Miss 
Lissa,— just  the  least  little  thread  to 
hold  on  by,  until  you've  time  to  think 
it  over?  There's  ma  on  the  portico 
now ;  please— do  teU  this  horse  to  stop, 
for  he  won't  mind  me,"  despairingly. 

**  Whoa,  Prince,"  said  Lissa,  and  the 
carriage  came  to  a  stop,  but  it  was  at 
the  gate  of  Rose  Villa,  and  Mrs.  Grizzle 
was  hurrying  down  the  lawn,  to  ask 
what  this  delightM  drive  meant. 

"Jump  out,"  cried  Lissa,  nervously. 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  meet  any  one  now. 
I  will  send  you  my  answer  to-night ; " 
and  Sam  jumped,  feeling  as  if  he  were 
soaring  to  the  stars  instead  of  sinking 
to  the  earth.  Prince  started  on,  and 
in  Ave  minutes  more  Elizabeth  stood  in 
the  centre  of  her  own  room,  with  flush- 
ed face,  conscious  of  a  high-beating 
pulse,  and  a  very  miserable,  reckless 
moodl 
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THE  GLORIA  AND  THE  MISERERE. 


O  6HEPHEBD8,  did  you  hear  the  angels  singing 

On  Bethlehem's  plain  afkr  ? 
When  the  Gloria,  through  heaven's  open  arches  ringing, 

Reechoed  from  star  to  star  ? 
The  wide  plain  in  dewy  peace  was  sleeping, 

The  young  Iambs  were  folded  to  their  rest ; 
The  watchers  gray  their  silent  guard  were  keeping. 

The  whole  earth  was  waitii^  to  be  blest. 
O  Hsteners  to  the  melody  dysian, 

Abiding  in  the  glory,  were  ye  strong 
For  the  presence  of  the  beatific  vision, 

The  rapture  of  the  dear,  odestial  song. 

n. 

0  shepherds,  from  the  harmonies  of  heaven, 
Attuned  to.lower  notes,  our  spirits  shrink ; 

The  chalice  of  God's  gloiy,  to  you  given,  j 

Was  fairer  than  our  paler  lips  may  drink. 
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We  list  in  our  wandering  faint  and  weary, 

For  the  echo  of  the  Gloria  soft  and  low, 
And  our  doll  ears  hear  but  the  Miserere, 

With  its  long,  long  wail  of  human  woe. 
It  sobs  with  the  sob  the  children  smother, 

Whose  young  lives  no  child-joys  ever  hold ; 
It  wails  with  the  wailing  of  the  mother, 

Whose  thin  Ups  are  whitening  in  the  cold. 
It  moans  with  the  moaning  of  the  dying. 

When  the  night-dews  are  falling  on  the  bravo ; 
Jt  sighs  with  the  weary  captive's  righing, 

And  groans  with  the  groaning  of  the  slave. 

m. 

Do  ye  hear  the  Miserere,  O  ye  reapers, 

Bending  downward  with  crystal  tears  ? 
For  deeper  grows  the  burden  of  Uie  weepers, 

With  the  onward  rush  of  years. 
They  list  where  moss  and  ivy  blending. 

Clothe  wall  and  tower  with  verdant  maze ; 
They  hear  the  organ-tones  ascending. 

With  its  voice  of  lofty  praise. 
They  list  while  the  Gloria  is  pealing, 

But  its  clear  notes'  upward  flow, 
To  their  souls  no  glory  is  revealing. 

And  dee^r  grows  the  settling  dark  below ; 
They  wait  m  the  silence  deep  and  dreary. 

Till,  echoing  sad  and  slow, 
Swells  tne  deep  chant  of  the  luserere, 

But  that  cannot  reach  their  woe. 

IV. 
O  angels,  do  ye  hear  the  bitter  sighing 
Of  the  souls  bedewed  with  tears? 
It  faints  with  the  infantas  feeble  crying, 
And  swells  with  the  voice  of  years. 
The  glad  birds  are  singing  by  the  rilLside, 

The  glad  flowers  are  whispering  to  the  breeze. 
The  glad  winds  are  chanting  on  vie  hillside, 
The  glad  streams  are  shouting  to  the  seas. 
But  the  deep  wail  of  the  Miserere, 

Still  ever  onward  flows^ 
And  the  Gloria  the  angels  sing  so  near,  we 
Hear  not,  for  the  burden  of  its  woes. 

V. 

O  bearers  of  the  heaven-haimonious  gladness, 

Let  the  glory  shine  around  I 
For  our  hearts  are  fainting  with  the  sadness, 

And  our  ears  axe  deafened  by  the  sound. 
We  Hst  in  the  ebb  of  earth's  conmiotion, 

For  the  Gloria  our  souls  can  dimly  hear, 
And  wait  till  the  fbll  flow  of  the  ocean. 

Of  sound  seraj>hic  meets  our  longing  ear. 
We  know  its  bright  epiphany  draws  nearer. 

And  our  listening  souls  grow  brave. 
For  the  symphony  of  Joy  is  sounding  clearer. 

Since  &e  clanking  chains  are  fallen  from  the  slave. 
Tour  wailing  is  not  vain,  O  life-weeper. 

For  the  ^tes  of  pearl  unclose, 
And  the  Gloria  of  heaven  shall  echo  deeper. 

Than  the  long  Miserere  of  your  woes. 
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AFTER  THREE  THOUSAND  YEARS. 


"Do  you  remember  the  last  request 
you  made  of  me,  when  we  parted  in 
Paris^  you  to  return  homeward,  and  I 
to  bury  myself  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs  ? "  asked  Vance,  the  latest  lion 
of  Eastern  travel,  of  Marion  Harleigh, 
as  he  took  her  out  to  dinner  at  Madame 
Belletoile's. 

"  Perfectly.  I  asked  you  to  bring  me 
some  personal  ornament  from  the  mum- 
my of  a  princess,"  replied  the  young 
lady  with  sang-frcdd, 

"And  you  promised  to  wear  it,  re- 
member," pursued  Vance,  maliciously 
watching  for  the  pallor  that  did  not 
come. 

"Exactly.  I  promised  to  wear  it, 
and  I  am  ready  to  keep  my  promise. 
Did  you  bring  me  the  opportunity  ? " 

"Could  I  have  ventured  to  present 
myself  before  you  without  it  ? "  replied 
the  traveller,  with  smiling  courtesy. 

"And  what  is  it?" 

"May  I  come  to-morrow,  and  oflfer 
it?" 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 

The  next  morning,  at  twelve  o^clock, 
Vance  rang  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Peter 
Harleigh's  fine  town-mansion,  and,  upon 
inquiring  for  Miss  Harleigh,  was  shown 
at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  graced  by 
that  yoimg  lady^s  presence.  She  came 
to  meet  him  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  "Welcome  home  I "  said  she,  a  little 
more  earnestly,  perhaps,  than  she  would 
have  spoken  to  Professor  Byzantium, 
who  also  returned  to  New  York  firom 
Eastern  travel,  by  the  Persia. 

Millard  Vance  held  the  hand  she 
offered,  long  enough  to  dart  the  pierc- 
ing glance  of  his  hazel  eyes  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  and  then, 
releasing  it,  said  softly, 

"  You  are  kind ;  but  I  have  no  home, 
you  must  remember." 

"  You  should  interpret  the  word  more 
widely,  and  feel  that  your  native  land 
is  enough  for  home,  and  your  country- 


men and  women  enough  for  &.mily,  at 
least  in  the  present,"  said  Marion,  hat- 
ing herself  for  the  blush  she  could  not 
restrain.    Turning  hastily,  she  added, 

"This  is  Mr.  Vance,  Juliette.  My 
cousin.  Miss  Randolph,  Mr.  Vance." 

A  little  figure  rose  from  the  great 
arm-chair  where  she  had  been  almost 
buried,  and  bowed  smilingly  in  answer 
to  the  stately  bow  of  the  traveller. 
Then  she  seated  herself  upon  the  8o& 
beside  Marion,  and  imconsciously  offer- 
ed her  misty  golden  curls,  pure  com- 
plexion, and  sweet  blue  eyes,  in  contrast 
to  her  cousin's  trained  and  statuesque 
brunette  beauty, 

Vance,  studying  the  two  without 
looking  at  either,  found  it  impossible 
to  award  the  palm  to  either,  and  gave 
both  credit  for  arranging  a  contrasting 
tableau — a  manoeuvre  for  which  Juliette 
was  as  yet  too  innocent,  and  Marion  too 
proud. 

After  ten  minutes,  Vance  drew  a  lit- 
tle Indian  casket  firom  his  pocket  and 
placed  it  in  Miss  Harleigh's  hand. 

"There  is  the  Pharaonic  spoil  you 
have  kindly  allowed  me  to  bring  for 
you,"  said  he. 

Marion  opened  the  box,  and  uttered 
a  little  cry  of  surprise.  It  appeared 
filled  with  golden  beetles  sparkling 
with  phosphorescent  gleams.  Immedi- 
ately she  closed  the  lid  upon  them,  and 
looked  up  into  Vance's  laughing  face. 

"  They  will  not  harm  you ;  they  are 
securely  chained,"  said  he,  opening  the 
case  as  it  lay  upon  Marion's  lap,  and 
taking  J&om  it  a  necklace  of  golden 
scarabaei,  with  diamond  eyes  and  green 
enamelled  wings.  Each  insect  was  link- 
ed to  each  by  a  tiny  chain,  but  so  loose- 
ly as  to  admit  of  perfect  freedom  of 
movement.  The  necklace  was  clasped 
by  a  medal  of  burnished  gold  deeply 
graven  with  certain  symbols  or  char- 
acters, not  easily  to  be  deciphered  even 
as  to  form. 
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"  Oh,  the  darling,  lovely,  odd  thing  I " 
exclidmed  Juliette  Randolph,  while 
Vance  lightly  swung  the  glittering  toy 
fiom  his  finger;  but  Marion  turned 
pale,  and  slightly  shivered. 

"Where  did  it  come  from,  Mr. 
Vance  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  From  the  neck  of  a  Pharaonic  prin- 
cess, as  you  desired  that  it  should," 
returned  Vance,  watching  with  boyish 
zest  the  effect  of  his  announcement. 

^  Oh,  tell  ufl  all  the  story,  please,  Mr. 
Vance !— how  you  got  it,  and  how  she 
looked,  and  all,"  pleaded  Juliette,  set- 
tling herself  in  the  sofa-comer  with  the 
impatient  delight  of  a  child  about  to 
listen  to  a  fairy-tale. 

Vance  looked  at  her  appreciatively, 
then  suffered  his  regard  to  linger  for  a 
moment  upon  the  proud,  dark  eyes 
Marion  Harleigh  had  almost  uncon- 
sciously fixed  upon  his  own,  before  he 
gsyly  answered : 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  travellers  are  but  too 
happy  in  finding  audience  for  our  ad- 
ventures, you  know ;  and  this  one  in  a 
manner  belongs  with  the  necklace.  I 
wintered  upon  the  Nile  last  year,  partly, 
no  doubt,  for  my  own  pleasure,  but 
partly,  as  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to 
believe,  Miss  Harleigh,  in  the  hope  of 
fulfilling  your  conmiission  more  certain- 
ly than  a  mere  passing  visitor  could 
have  done ;  for  a  new  mummy  is  not  to 
be  met  with  every  day,  even  upon  the 
I^e ;  and  I  promised,  you  will  remem- 
ber, to  take  the  ornament  you  were  so 
Idnd  as  to  ask  for,  directly  fi'om  the 
person  of  its  original  possessor.  My 
inquiries,  bribes,  false  hopes,  and  op- 
portunities of  allowing  myself  to  be 
cheated  in  the  neatest  possible  manner, 
were  unlimited;  so  also  was  my  pa- 
tience and  my  faith  in  its  final  reward. 
That  faith  was  justified  upon  the  day 
when  my  dragoman  mysteriously  intro- 
duced into  the  cabin  of  the  Sphynx  a 
rascally-looking  Arab  calling  himself 
Sheikh  of  El  Eab,  the  village  off  which 
we  lay,  and  who  offered  for  a  compen- 
sation to  conduct  the  illustrious  lord, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  as  desirous  of 
opening  a  new  tomb,  to  the  door  of  one 
discovered  only  a  few  days  previously 


by  himself  and  his  son,  who  had  re- 
solved to  sell  their  secret  to  the  magnifi- 
cent nobleman  ^Inglis,'  instead  of  to 
their  own  government,  to  whom  it 
properly  belonged. 

"After  hearing  this  story,  I  quietly 
remarked  to  my  friend  the  Sheikh  that 
I  had  been  so  many  times  imposed  upon 
by  the  same  account,  and  had  lost  so 
much  time,  patience,  and  money  in 
consequence,  that  I  had  resolved  to  re- 
venge myself  upon  the  very  next  im- 
postor for  all  that  I  had  sitfTered  at  the 
hands  of  his  fraternity,  and  that  it  was 
but  fair  to  give  him  timely  warning 
that  I  intended  keeping  to  my  resolu- 
tion, and  to  offer  him  the  chance  of 
reconsidering  his  proposition. 

"  Without  any  pretence  of  being  hurt 
in  his  feelings  or  wounded  in  his  honor 
— ^pretences  at  which  I  should  have  only 
laughed — ^my  Sheikh  repeated  his  asser- 
tion that  the  tomb  he  mentioned  was, 
and  had  been  for  ages,  fbst  sealed,  and 
that,  from  its  situation  and  certain 
characters  wrought  upon  the  stone 
closing  its  door,  he  had  no  doubt  it 
contained  the  remains  of  some  person 
of  consequence.  Beyond  this  he  knew 
nothing  and  professed  nothing,  and 
stipulated  that,  in  all  events,  he  was  to 
receive  a  certain  sum  for  admitting  me 
to  the  tomb,  let  the  results  be  what 
they  might.  Should  they  prove  con- 
siderable, of  course  the  reward  was  to 
be  augmented. 

"  Rather  impressed,  after  all,  with  the 
fellow's  apparent  honesty,  I  acceded  to 
his  terms,  and  that  night,  accompanied 
only  by  my  two  servants,  I  met  him 
just  outside  the  village,  and  followed  to 
the  catacombs  perforating  like  the  cells 
of  a  honey-comb  the  sandstone  cliflb 
behind  the  town.  The  scene  was  wild 
enough,  and  more  picturesque  than  you 
get  even  in  the  new  Park,  ladies ;  and, 
were  I  an  artist  either  in  words  or 
colors,  I  would  give  it  you  with  all  the 
accessories  of  swarthy  Arabs  in  snow- 
white  drapery  and  turbans,  fiashing 
torches,  gloomy  subterranean  passages, 
sculptured  walls,  and  paintings  yet 
glowing  with  all  the  richness  of  the 
original  color.    Sparing  this,  however, 
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I  will  merely  say  that  the  old  Sheikh 
proved  himgelf  a  man  of  his  word,  and 
even  *  builded  better  than  he  knew ; ' 
for  the  tomb  whose  door  he  had  dis- 
covered hidden  behind  the  pile  of  bones 
and  dust  half-filling  an  outer  tomb, 
rifled  ages  ago,  had  never  been  opened, 
to  all  appearance,  since  it  was  first 
sealed  up,  perhaps  three  thousand  years 
ago." 

"Three  thousand  years  I"  softly  ex- 
claimed Juliette  Randolph,  opening  her 
great  blue  ef^es.  "  Has  the  world  lasted 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  Mr. 
Vance  ? " 

Miss  Harleigh's  downcast  eyes  glitter- 
ed impatient  scorn;  but  Vance  smiled 
with  the  indulgence  rarely  refiised  by 
men  to  a  pretty  woman's  ignorance, 
while  he  repUed, 

'*  For  perhaps  four  times  three  thou- 
sand years,  Miss  Randolph,  woman's 
beauty  and  man's  devotion  have  en- 
acted upon  this  earth  of  ours  the  same 
old-new  story  that  makes  it  to-day  so 
beautiful  and  fresh,  to  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful eyes." 

A  little  quivering  smile  emphasized 
the  look  not  yet  died  out  of  Miss  Har- 
leigh's haughty  eyes;  but  Juliette, 
blushing  like  a  rose,  lifted  her  innocent 
gaze  to  meet  the  meaning  Vance  rather 
looked  than  spoke,  and  then  she  said, 

"  But  the  story,  Mr.  Vance." 

"  Yes,  the  story.  We  penetrated  the 
tomb  at  last,  although  not  without 
much  difiiculty  and  hard  work,  for  the 
cement  was  IDce  stone,  and  the  stone 
like — well,  like  stone  itself.  At  last, 
however,  we  stood  within  the  little 
chamber  beside  the  single  sarcophagus 
it  contained.  At  the  head  lay,  upon  a 
sculptured  pedestal,  a  lamp  burned  diy, 
but  with  the  wick  still  clinging  to  the 
lip,  and,  at  the  foot,  an  exquisite  vase 
of  alabaster,  three  feet  high. 

"  "We  lost  no  time,  for  the  adventure 
was  not  without  its  peril  had  we  been 
discovered  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
in  opening  the  sarcophagus,  and  in  re- 
moving the  innumerable  folds  of  mum- 
my-doth swathing  the  occupant  by  the 
expeditious  means  of  slitting  the  whole 
'Series  from  nock  to  heel  with  a  sharp 


knife,  and  turning  it  back  like  the 
covers  of  a  box.  Within  lay  a  slight, 
elegant  figure,  very  dark  in  color,  as 
mummies  nearly  always  are,  but  retain- 
ing sufident  beauty  of  outline,  both  in 
£bm»  and  form,  to  prove  to  my  nund 
that  a  rare  loveliness  of  the  days  gone 
by  lay  before  me,  neither  preserved  nor 
quite  destroyed;  and  in  my  heart  I 
wished  that  the  too  careful  Ipve  that 
.  had  laid  it  here  had  rather  given  that 
beautiful  form  to  Nature,  who  would  in 
those  three  thousand  years  have  pro- 
duced and  reproduced  from  that  germ, 
flowers  enough  to  beautify  the  whole 
earth. 

"But  Miss  Randolph's  eyes  are  ex- 
claiming, '  The  story  I  the  story  I '  and 
I  return,  contritely.  This  mummy,  I 
had  expected,  would  be  richly  decorated 
with  amulets  and  ornaments^  for  such 
was  the  rule  in  the  interment  of  women 
of  the  higher  class  among  the  Egyp- 
tians; but,  to  my  surprise,  there  was 
absolutdy  no  ornament  about  it,  with 
the  exception  of  the  necklace  you  now 
hold,  and  a  small  square  box  or  reli- 
quary of  gold  suspended  from  it,  and 
containing  a  bit  of  parchment  inscribed 
with  a  brief  hieroglyphic  sentence. 
Carefully  removing  these,  I  folded  the 
cerements  once  more  about  the  silent 
figure,  replaced  the  cover  of  the  sar- 
cophagus, and  left  my  Fharaonic  prin- 
cess to  resume  the  slumber  so  rudely 
disturbed.  Let  us  hope  that  no  evil 
dream  coimected  with  her  lost  necklace 
has  marred  her  rest." 

Vance  ended  smilingly ;  and  Marion, 
who  had  listened  with  the  utmost  in- 
tentneas,  although  never  raising  her 
eyes,  suddenly  looked  at  him,  demand- 
ing, 

^'  And  what  was  written  on  the  slip 
of  pardmient,  Mr.  Vance  ? " 

"  Hieroglyphics." 

"But  they  can  be  read  by  modem 
science,"  replied  Marion,  a  little  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Tes ;  and  the  parchment,  with  an 
impression  from  the  clasp  of  the  neck- 
lace, is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
best  qualified  to  dedpher  them,  of  all 
our  cryptic  scholars.    I  left  them  with 
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him  last  night,  and  am  to  leam  his 
decision  to-day.  You  shall  (know  it 
almost  as  soon  as  I." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Marion,  bieathing  a 
little  more  fi:eely.  *'lt  would  be  hor- 
rible to  me  to  hare  a. three-thousand- 
year-old  secret  Jiung  like  a  millstone 
about  my  neck,  if  1  could  never  hope  to 
solve  it." 

"  Then  you  will  wear  the  necklace  ? " 
asked  Yance,  smiling  down  upon  her, 
for  he  had  risen  to  take  leave. 

"Certainly.  Shall  you  be  at  Mrs. 
Lane's  to-night !  " 

"  May  I  hope  to  meet  you  there  ? " 

"  We  are  going,  and  I  shall  wear  the 
necklace  of  scarabffii,  with  many  thanks 
to  the  giver." 

''  It  is  not  a  gift ;  it  is  a  commission. 
Yon  sent  for  it  by  me,  as  you  send  to 
Paris  through  your  modiite  for  a  new 
dress.    It  is  a  debt." 

*<  Indeed  I "  exclaimed  Marion,  a  lit- 
tle superbly.  She  had  walked  beside 
Yanoe  the  length  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  now  stood  near  the  door,  out  of 
ear-shot  from  the  sofa. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Vance,  pausing  in  his 
leave-taking,  and  slowly  adding, 

"  The  price  is  already  fixed.  Do  you 
wish  to  know  it  t " 

"Perhaps  I  should  know  it  before 
accepting  the  necklace.  It  may  be  be- 
yond my  means,"  said  Marion,  strug- 
gling for  an  indifferent  look  and  tone. 

"  I  think  not — I  hope  not.  I  cannot 
tell  you  now  what  that  price  is, — but 
you  will  wear  the  necklace  to-night  ?  " 

"Yes,"  murmured  Marion,  and  felt 
glad  to  see  him  go. 

"  What  a  splendid  man,  Marion  dear  I 
And  he  knows  such  a  quantity  I  One 
really  feels  quite  ashamed  of  ignorance 
beside  him,"  prattled  little  Juliette; 
and  her  cousin,  with  a  lingering,  un- 
fathomable smile  upon  her  lips,  made 
some  vague  reply,  and  hid  the  true 
answer  in  her  heart. 

That  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  came 
an  imperative  ring  at  the  Harleigh 
door,  and  a  message  earnestly  request- 
ing Miss  Harldgh  to  see  Mr.  Yance  for 
one  moment  on  important  business. 

In  ten  minutes  she  came  down  to 


him,  superb  in  gold-colored  silk  and 
black  lace,  but  without  ornaments. 

"  Your  business  is  very  urgent,  then, 
Mr.  Vance,"  said  she,  a  little  haughtily. 

"Thank  Godl"  murmured  Vance, 
staring  at  her  regal  neck  and  shoulders. 

"For  what?  That  you  have  some 
important  business  at  last  ? "  asked 
Marion  Harleigh,  one  of  the  women 
who  instinctively  resent,  even  upon  the 
man  they  love,  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  to  lure  and  jess.  It  was  upon 
one  of  the  profoundest  truths  of  femi- 
nine nature  that  the  mytholo^ts  found- 
ed their  fable  of  Atalanta,  of  the  sleep- 
ing princess — ^yes,  of  the  Sphynz  herself. 
He  who  approaches  such  a  woman's 
heart  with  intent  to  win,  must  wholly 
subdue  it,  or  she  will  turn  upon  him 
and  slay  him  with  her  eyes  for  daring 
to  make  the  attempt. 

But  Vance  was  too  engrossed  to  note 
the  antagonism  so  flattering  to  his  van- 
ity which  had  replaced  Miss  Harleigh's 
ordinary  suavity. 

"  You  have  not  put  on  the  necklace  I " 
exclaimed  he  at  last. 

"  I  was  interrupted  before  my  toilet 
was  complete,"  said  Marion. 

"I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thank- 
Ail.  I  went  from  here  to  call  upon  the 
savant  whom  I  mentioned  this  morning. 
He  had  gone  (Tut— as  I  afterward  dis- 
covered, had  gone  to  find  me.  I  re- 
mained down-town,  and  finally  dined 
at  Delmonico's  with  a  friend.  On  my 
way  home  I  called  once  more  upon  the 
mvant,  whose  first  words  were — 

"  *  Have  you  parted  with  that  neck- 
lace?' 

"I  said  that  I  had  presented  it  to 
the  lady  for  whom  it  was  procured. 

"  *  She  will  not  wear  it  ? '  exclaimed 
he. 

"  ^  She  has  promised  to  do  so  to- 
night,' said  I. 

" '  Great  Heaven !  You  have  killed 
her,  man  I'  thundered  he,  and  then 
went  on  to  show  me  the  translation  of 
the  hieroglyph  taken  from  the  breast  of 
the  mummy.    It  was — 

"  *  See  me,  the  beloved  of  a  king.  I 
scorned  him  for  a  lesser  love,  and  thus 
I  lie.' 
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**  Upon  the  dasp  of  the  necklace  were 
engraved  the  words, 

"  *  The  gods  who  give  life,  also  take 
it.' 

"  In  some  way  that  infernal  (beg  par- 
don, but  I  could  not  help  it)  necklace 
was  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  woman's 
death.  Probably  it  is  poisoned,  and  I 
— I  brought  it  to  you,  and  urged  you 
to  wear  it— for  my  sake  1 " 

His  emotion  was  as  unfeigned  as  it 
was  evident ;  and  Marion  Harleigh  for- 
got even  her  antagonism — forgot  the 
danger  she  had  escaped,  and  drooped 
her  happy  eyes,  lest  her  lover  should 
read  them  too  easily. 

But  a  lover  reads  his  lady's  eyes  even 
through  the  lids,  and,  five  minutes  later, 
Millard  Vance  had  presented  Miss  Har- 
leigh with  a  girdle  in  place  of  the  re- 
jected necklace — a  girdle  formed  of  his 
own  right  arm ;  and  she,  her  pride  for- 
gotten, submitted  to  its  tender  compul- 
sion, nestled  close  to  his  heart,  and  even 
yielded  her  lips  to  his  kiss,  as  meekly 
as  the  simplest  country  maiden  could 
have  done. 

What  wonder  that  Marion  forgot 
then,  or  afterward,  to  repeat  to  any 
one  the  half-revealed  secret  of  the  neck- 
lace hidden  in  the  depths  of  her  well- 
Gtocked  jewel-box  ? 

The  winter  passed,  and  the  spring, 
and  Mr.  Harleigh  took  his  daughter,  the 
niece  who  was  to  him  almost  another 
daughter,  and  the  good-natured  elderly 
cousin  who  matronized  them,  to  the 
little  cottage  by  the  sea  where  they 
spent  always  a  portion  of  the  year. 

Vance  went  also,  finding  quarters  in 
a  farmhouse  close  at  hand,  and  spend- 
ing all  his  time  with  the  two  girls. 
Marion,  now  that  she  had  time  to  think 
and  to  conunand  herself,  was  the  most 
capricious  and  shyest  of  flancks  ;  and 
poor  Vance  never  knew  from  day  to 
day  if  he  should  be  permitted  to  quietly 
lay  his  homage  at  her  feet,  or  if  he 
must  watch  to  see  it  spumed,  ridiculed, 
or  rejected.  Seldom,  indeed,  could  he 
obtain  a  ieU-drUte^  and  not  unfrequently 
Marion  declined  altogether  to  see  him, 
pleading,  to-day  a  severe  headache,  to- 
morrow a  dressmaker,  the  next  day  an 


imperative  engagement  in  town,  com- 
pelling her  to  leave  with  her  father  in 
the  morning,  not  to  return  until  his 
return  at  night. 

In  all  his  sufferings,  at  first  poignant, 
but,  alas  I  as  time  went  on  more  endura- 
ble, from  these  various  caprices  and 
desertions,  Vance  found  comfort  always 
awaiting  his  acceptance  in  the  pitying 
eyes  and  tremulous  smile  of  Juliette 
Randolph,  who,  single-hearted  darling 
that  she  was,  could  never  understand 
how  her  cousin  found  pleasure  in  tor- 
menting thus  the  man  she  loved— and 
such  a  man  1 

"  Perhaps  she  does  not  love  me,  Ju- 
liette," suggested  Vance,  in  disconsolate 
reply  to  this  wonder,  naively  expressed 
on  one  occasion. 

"  Not  love  you,  Millard  I  Why,  of 
course  she  does  I  How  could  she—" 
began  the  'child,  and  there  stopped, 
blushing  like  the  dawn. 

Vance,  a  master  in  heart-lore  as  in 
books,  finished  the  sentence,  read  the 
blushing  fitce,  and  his  own  grew  sud- 
denly pale.  Then  his  gloomy  eyes  wan- 
dered across  the  sea  to  the  horizon-line, 
and  rested  there  so  long,  that  Juliette, 
who  had  as  yet  guessed  neither  his 
secret  nor  her  own,  gayly  asked  of  what 
he  was  dreaming. 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  pity  I  came 
home  last  winter,"  said  Vance  simply. 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  like  that  1  Marion 
will  be  well  to-morrow,  and  perhaps 
gay  and  bright.  And  on  those  days, 
you  know,  you  do  not  wish  that  you 
had  not  come  home,"  said  Marion's 
cousin,  with  a  smile  as  tender  as  it  was 
arch. 

Vance  glanced  at  her,  then  away,  and, 
leading  her  back  to  the  house,  excused 
himself  firom  entering,  and  spent  half 
the  night  pacing  up  and  down  the 
beach  with  the  wild  sea  breaking 
whitely  at  his  feet. 

"I  must  have  an  explanation  with 
Marion ;  and,  unless  she  will  consent  to 
an  early  marriage,  I  shall  leave  this  for 
some  time.    I  will  travel  again,  or — " 

But  if  the  night  brings  counsel,  it  also 
puts  to  sleep  and  benumbs  the  counsel 
that   came   before;    and   when,  next 
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morning,  Yance  found  his  lady-love 
genial,  beantiful,  and  even  affectionate, 
he  said  nothing  of  the  explanation  or 
the  journey,  and  the  day  went  on  as 
many  a  day  had  gone  before. 

And  other  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months,  while  still  the  little  party  lin- 
gered at  the  shore,  held  by  the  warm, 
dry  autumn  days,  as  sweet  as  summer, 
and  eyen  richer  in  their  gorgeous 
beauty. 

And  stUl  the  explanation  had  not 
oome;  and  still  Yance  lingered;  and 
still  Juliette,  the  simple,  loying  child, 
all  iimocently  sought  to  soothe  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  her  haughty  cousin, 
and  all  unconsciously  gathered  poison 
to  herself  from  the  wound  she  sought 
toheaL 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  Ma- 
rion,  suddenly  arraigning  her  own  heart 
for  judgment)  found  it  guilty  of  hy- 
pocrisy, ingratitude,  cruelty,  and  all 
uncharitableness  toward  the  one  crea- 
ture upon  earth  for  whose  sake  life  was 
worth  the  living.  She  stood  aghast  at 
the  record  placed  by  memory  before 
eyes  too  long  and  too  wilfully  blinded, 
and  th^i  took  a  resolve  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  her  fitult.  As  the  sin  had 
been  a  sin  of  pride,  so  the  reparation 
was  bom  of  a  profound  and  sweet 
humility, — child  of  pride  wedded  to 
love. 

"I  will  go  to  him  this  moment," 
whispered  Marion,  ''and,  telling  him 
how  dearly,  how  wholly  I  love  him,  I 
will  beg  forgiveness  for  my  fault,  and, 
if  he  wishes  still  to  take  me  all  to  him- 
self, I  wiU— " 

So,  on  the  moment  she  went  It  was 
the  night  of  the  fuU  moon,  the  harvest- 
moon,  and  all  earth  and  ocean  lay  glow- 
ing and  quivering  in  a  bath  of  golden 
splendor.  From  the  woods  and  fields 
came  rich  autumnal  odors,  and  Ax>m 
over  the  sea,  sighing  breaths  of  a  dying 
tropic  breeze, — ^night-birds  and  insects 
on  the  one  hand,  the  long  waste  of 
dreaming  waves  sliding  up  the  sands, 
and  breaking  in  music,  upon  the  other. 

Marion  stopped,  to  raise  her  face  to 
heaven. 

"  Thank  God  for  life,  for  this  beauti- 


ful world,  and  for  love,"  murmured  she, 
and  then  went  smiling  on. 

Her  light  feet  made  no  noise  upon  the 
sand;  the  moon  and  the  wind  threw 
her  long  shadow  and  the  rustling  of  her 
draperies  behind  her ;  and  so  she  came 
all  unconsciously  along  the  beach  to  the 
spot  where  Yance  and  Juliette  sat  in 
the  deep  recess  of  a  hollowed  cliff. 

Hearing  her  lover's  voice,  Marion 
paused.  She  could  not  speak  indiffer- 
ently to  him  just  then,  nor  could  she 
say  what  was  in  her  heart  to  other  ears 
than  his.  She  hesitated,  wondering 
how  to  act,  but  soon  wondered  no  more, 
for  Yance  spoke  again  in  answer  to 
words  which  Marion  did  not  liear. 

**  You  do  comfort  me,  darling ;  who 
else  ?  "  asked  he  passionately,  and  Ma- 
rion, turned  to  stone  as  she  stood,  knew, 
as  if  she  had  seen  it,  the  embrace  and 
kiss  that  accompanied  the  words. 

Then  Juliette  murmured  sobbingly, 

"Oh,  Millard,  you  must  not — ^you 
ought  notl  It  is  Marion  whom  you 
love,  and  she  loves  you.  Let  me  go 
away  firom  both  of  you — and  die." 

"No,  you  shall  stay  with  me,  and 
live,"  cried  Yance,  ardently.  "  She  does 
not  love  me  now,  if  she  ever  did.  Has 
not  she  been  trying  to  prove  how  little 
she  cares  for  me  ever  since  we  came 
here  ?  And  I — oh,  darling,  it  is  a  simple, 
trusting,  loving  heart  like  yours  that  a 
man  should  give  his  own  for.  Marion 
is  a  splendid  woman — a  woman  of 
grand  intellect,  passions,  and  possibili- 
ties; but  you,  Juliette,  you  are  the 
dove  whose  nest  is  in  my  heart.  Come 
to  me,  doveling— come  to  your  home 
forever !  Trust  me ;  you  have  the  right, 
and  Marion  will  never  suffer." 

Then,  in  the  pause  that  followed,  she 
turned,  and  went  her  way,  careless  if 
she  were  seen  and  heard,  or  not.  Turn- 
ing her  back  upon  the  man  that  had 
wooed  her  to  her  doom,  she  saw  her 
shadow  stretching  black  and  ominous 
along  her  path,  and  set  her  feet  within 
it  at  every  step.  The  dreaming  sea,  no 
longer  whispering  of  love  and  hope, 
moaned  wearily  among  its  grasses ;  the 
sighing  wind  brought  an  odor  of  decay 
fix>m  the  woods   and  fields,  of  chill 
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unrest  from  the  distant  sea.  The  sands, 
that  had  seemed  the  golden  dust  of 
Pactolus,  were  of  a  sadden  filled  with 
flmts  and  shards.  All  nature  showed  a 
change,  and  yet  nowhere  was  change 
like  that  in  the  heart  Marion  Harlelgh 
carried  home  from  the  little  journey  she 
had  made  to  find  her  love. 

The  next  morning  Yance  was  awak- 
ened in  the  early  dawn  by  the  farmer^s 
wife,  who,  standing  at  his  bedside,  laid 
a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  It  was  brought  by  the  Squire's  man. 
He  said  you  was  to  haye  it  last  night, 
but  it  was  so  late  when  he  got  here  that 
we  was  all  a-bed,  and  so  he  called  again 
first  thing  this  morning  and  made  me 
come  right  up  with  it" 

"  Yes,  thank  you.  That  will  do,  Mrs. 
Brown,"  said  Yance,  who,  holding  the 
unopened  letter,  had  turned  of  a  sudden 
numb  and  chill,  with  a  horrible,  indefi- 
nite foreboding. 

So  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  tore  open 
the  enyelope  with  fingers  almost  too 
impatient  and  too  tremulous  to  reach 
their  object. 

It  contained  the  slip  of  parchment 
Marion  had  begged  of  him  soon  after 
their  engagement,  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
exhaling  the  violet  perfume  Marion 
lored,  and  with  Marion's  monogram  at 
the  top.    It  brought  him  this  message : 

'^  Your  Mend  did  not  interpret  the 
hieroglyph  aright.  This  is  my  reading : 

"  ^  Behold  me,  who  !iancied  myself  the 
beloved  of  a  king  among  men.  He 
scorned  me  for  a  lesser  love,  and  thus  I 
lie.' " 

In  ten  minutes  Yance,  with  death  at 
his  heart,  was  on  his  way  to  her  who 
thus  suEomoned  him.  The  early  morn- 
ing was  firesh  and  sweet  and  delicate  in 
its  beauty  as  a  young  girl's  first  dream 
of  love,  but  Yance  knew  it  no  more 
than  Cain,  who  fied  fix>m  the  wrath  of 
God  and  the  eyes  of  man  with  a  brand 
upon  his  brow. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage,  and  finding 
only  the  servants  astir,  he  ordered 
Marion's  maid  to  go  and  ask  if  she 
could  see  him  in  half  an  hour. 

The  woman  went,  and,  when  her  shrill 
shriek  rang  through  the  house,  one  list- 


ener at  least  was  neither  startled  or 
doubtful  of  its  meaning. 

Striding  up  the  stair,  and  past  the 
frightened  servant  who  ran  to  call  her 
master,  he  entered  the  chamber  alone, 
and  stood  beside  the  bed  where  lay  his 
mistress,  royal  in  death.  She  had  dre»- 
ed  herself  in  the  bridal  robes,  given 
her  only  a  few  days  previously  by  her 
doting  fftther,  and  magnificent  in  silk 
and  lace  and  embroidery  of  orieiital 
pearls.  The  bridal  veil,  fastened  to  her 
glorious  coronal  of  hair,  swept  down  at 
either  side,  but  no  flowers  encircled  it, 
or  lay  upon  the  quiet  bosom,  or  were 
clasped  in  the  icy  fingers.  No  fiower, 
no  jewel,  no  ornament  of  any  descrip- 
tion entered  into  that  strange  bridal 
toilet,  save  such  as  formed  part  of  the 
dress  itself,  and  a  necklace  of  golden 
scarabflei  about  the  throat 

With  a  groan,  such  as  the  rack  might 
at  last  wring  ttom  the  strongest  heart, 
Yance  bent  to -examine  this  necklaoe, 
which  had,  as  the  merest  glanoe  showed, 
undergone  some  strange  transformation. 

Strange,  indeed!  The  beetles,  no 
longer  mere  toys  and  images,  appeared 
to  have  suddenly  assumed  life,  and  the 
power  attributed  to  them  by  the  men 
who  worshipped  them  as  gods.  Stand- 
ing erect  upon  the  myriad  legs  hitherto 
folded  unobserved  beneath  their  bodies, 
with  open  wings,  and  upraised  antennie, 
with  their  diamond  eyes  flashing  and 
glittering  in  the  first  ray  of  the  rismg 
Sim,  the  creatures  appeared  so  fearM 
and  so  unearthly  that  Yance  drew  hack 
a  pace  in  terror  fix>m  the  sight  Re- 
covering his  manhood  almost  instantly, 
however,  he  snatched  at  the  necklace 
with  the  shrinking  hate  of  human  nature 
in  presence  of  the  fiend,  and  would 
have  torn  it  from  its  resting-place,  al- 
though too  late,  for  its  work  was  done. 
But  with  a  strange,  new  thrill  of  horror, 
he  found  the  efifbrt  in  vain.  Each  of 
these  thread-like  legs  ended  in  a  minute 
claw,  and  each  of  these  claws,  fastened 
deep  in  the  flesh  beneath,  held  to  its 
prey,  still  warm  beneath  its  deadly 
grasp. 

The  household,  alarmed  and  wonder- 
ing, were  by  this  time  flocking  into  the 
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room ;  but  Vance,  tuming  upon  them  a 
pallid  &ce,  and  strained,  bloodnahotten 
ejes,  begged  to  be  left  yet  a  moment 
alone  with  the  corpse  of  his  promised 
wife.  Only  the  fa^er  remained;  and 
Yance,  leading  him  to  the  bed,  pointed 
at  what  lay  there,  saying,  in  a  hard, 
oold  voice,  ' 

^'She  dressed  herself  in  these  robes 
as  a  girl  wotild  naturally  like  to  do,  and 
she  pat  this  necklace  about  her  neck. 
It  was  poisoned,  as  I  told  her  when  I 
gave  it  her,  and  warned  her  not  to  use 
it  She  forgot  my  warning,  and  placed 
it  about  her  throat,  meaning,  perhaps, 
to  wear  it  as  my  gift  when  we  should 
stand  before  the  altar.  Iwaziiedher,but 
she  did  not  heed,  and— there  she  liea" 

Peter  Harleigh,  shrewd  and  crafty 
man  of  the  world,  looked  long  and  ear- 
nestly into  the  face  of  his  son-in-law, 
then  into  the  face  of  the  corpse,  hardly 
sterner,  hardly  whiter,  than  that  of  the 
man ;  and  at  last  he  said, 

*'  There  is  a  mystery,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  fathom  it,  lest  I  hate  the  man 
my  daughter  loved.  The  story  you  tell 
will  answer.  Qo,  now,  and  leave  me 
with  my  dead.'' 

^  I  will  take  this ;  it  is  my  right,'' 
said  Yance,  plucking  away  the  neck- 
lace. Beneath  it  lay  a  livid  band  en- 
circling  the  throat,  and  composed,  as  a 
dose  examination  showed,  of  innumera- 
ble points  or  dots ;  but,  even  as  they 
looked,  this  faded  slowly  f)x)m  the  sur- 
face, and,  an  hour  later,  the  skin  had 
become  smooth  and  white  as  it  had 
ever  been. 

No  one  saw  Yance  after  this,  until  he 
stood  with  her  father  and  cousin  beside 
Marion  Harleigh's  open  grave.  When 
the  servicea«i7ere  ended,  and  the  mourn- 
ers, save  themselves,  dispersed,  he  turned 
to  these  two^  and  simply  said, 


"6ood-by.  You  will  not  see  me 
again." 

Juliette,  uttering  a  faint  moan,  turned 
away ;  then,  tottering,  fell  in  a  swoon 
like  death. 

Her  uncle,  pointing  to  her  prostrate 
body,  sternly  met  the  eyes  of  the  mis* 
erable  man  who  stood  staring  gloomily 
before  him,  and  said, 

^'Not  her  too,  surely  I  Is  not  one 
enough  ? " 

"  If  Juliette  will  marry  me,  you  may 
set  the  day  for  yourself,"  said  Yance, 
desperately. 

"  One  year  from  to-morrow,  if  Juliette 
still  wishes.  Let  my  girl  lie  one  year, 
one  little  year,  in  her  grave  first,  and 
then  her  claims  shall  give  way  to  those 
of  the  living,"  replied  the  old  man  bit- 
terly; and  Yance— 

"One  year  ih>m  to-morrow  I  will 
comeback.  Then,  if  Juliette  will  marry 
me,  she  shall." 

The  year  came  round,  and,  with  it, 
Yance.  Juliette,  who  loved,  and  could 
not  comprehend  him,  was  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  sacrifice  he  offered  instead  of  a 
heart,  and  they  were  mairiedi 

She  is  happy  in  her  nursery  and  in 
her  household,  and  she  worships  and 
deceives  in  a  thousand  little  ways  the 
husband  she  fears  as  much  as  she  loves. 

And  he  !  Of  his  inner  life  we  do  not 
speak ;  of  the  outer  let  this  fact  sufiice : 
where  no  eye  but  his  own  ever  sees  it, 
he  hides  a  little  Indian  casket  contain- 
ing the  Egyptian  necklace.  The  scifra- 
b«ei,  no  longer  excited  by  contact  vrith 
warm  human  flesh,  lie  in  the  quiescent 
state  we  first  saw  them,  but  the  venom 
remains,  the  power  remains;  and  Yance, 
looking  at  them,  fancies  often  that  they 
are  but  the  outward  Sjrnabols  of  the 
avenging  memories  that  gnaw  and  sting 
his  heart  forever. 
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COTTON-PLANTING  AT  PORT  HUDSON. 


A  GBEAT  many  '*  contrabandB  *'  sought 
refuge  at  Port  Hudson  in  the  winter  of 
1863-*64.  I  determined  to  turn  their 
labor  to  account ;  and  having  obtained 
permission  to  cultivate  the  fields  be- 
tween the  old  Confederate  line  of  works 
and  the  Federal  cavalry  pickets— the 
fields  over  which  so  many  desperate 
charges  had  been  made  during  the 
siege— I  engaged  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hands,  a  force  sufficient  to  plant  a  thou- 
sand acres  in  cotton.  The  fireedmen 
were  still  called  *' contrabands,"  to  their 
own  great  wonderment;  but  as  their 
ideas  crystallized,  they  began  to  caU 
each  other  "citizens,"  and  beforei  the 
close  of  the  war  any  one  speaking  of 
their  "  camps  "  in  terms  less  respectful 
than  the  *^  citizens'  quarters,"  was  not 
considered  Mendly  to  the  colored  man. 

We  were  located  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  citadel  of 
Port  Hudson,  where,  during  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  I  had  built  a  large  steam 
saw-mill  to  supply  the  quartermaster's 
department  with  lumber.  At  this  point 
first  touches  the  river  the  line  of  blufb 
that  frown  upon  the  Mississippi  at  Port 
Hudson,  Yicksburg,  and  Memphis,  form- 
ing the  eastern  boundary  of  the  delta, 
and  of  that  great  alluvial  plain  which 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  Bed  Biver 
to  above  Cairo.  The  position  was  in- 
fflde  the  cavalry  picket-line;  but,  to 
guard  against  surprise  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mill,  a  stockade-fort  had 
been  built,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a 
company  of  soldiers. 

I  had  arrived  at  Port  Hudson  in 
September,  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  capture ;  and  after  a  couple  of  days 
spent  in  getting  my  military  pass  en, 
rhgU  for  landing,  was  permitted  to 
ascend  the  lofty  bluff  and  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  the  post.  What  first  struck 
my  attention  was  some  of  the  strange 
transformations  effiected  by  war.  The 
brick  walls  of  the  church  where  the 
bread  of  life  had  been  wont  to  be  dis- 


pensed, were  being  converted  into  an 
immense  oven  for  the  soldiers.  The 
Point  Couple  Echo,  which  had  taken 
refuge  inside  the  fort,  and  had  doubt- 
less often  encouraged  the  besieged  to 
die  in  "  the  last  ditch,"  was  itself  cast 
into  the  gutter. 

When  Port  Hudson  fell,  there  was 
but  little  to  savor  except  mule-meat  and 
a  few  cow-peas.  Yet  several  thousand 
barrels  of  the  finest  rock-salt,  in  large 
crystal  masses. fh>m  the  wonderful  mine 
of  Petite  Anse  Island,  were  captured  i» 
traiMiXni  to  the  Confederacy,  at  a  time 
when  salt  was  more  of  a  king  than 
cotton.  Scattered  all  about  were  the 
spoils  of  war,  the  great  guns  mounted  on 
the  blufi^  grim  and  sullen,  the  park  of 
light-artillery  which  the  Confederates 
had  used  to  defend  thdr  long  lines,  the 
pieces  broken  and  bruised  by  Federal 
shot,  and  thousands  of  small-arms  that 
were  hardly  worth  preserving. 

Still  moro  interesting  to  me  were  the 
old  camps  occupied  by  the  Federals 
during  the  siege.  They  were  outside 
the  zigzag  Confederate  works,  on  the 
crests  of  those  terrible  ravines  which 
with  their  underbrush  and  fisJlen  timber 
rendered  the  approach^  to  Port  Hud- 
son so  formidable.  The  artillery  had 
been  removed,  but  the  great  piles  of 
cotton  bales  of  which  the  batteries, 
unlike  the  mythical  cotton  breastworks 
of  General  Jackson  in  New  Orleans,  had 
mainly  been  built,  were  still  remaining. 
Most  of  the  camps  had  been  pitched  in 
the  woods,  and  it  was  curious  to  notice 
how  many  little  things  the  men  had 
improvised  for  their  convenience.  Here 
a  horseshoe  had  been  nailed  against  a 
tree  over  which  to  throw  the  reins,  or 
the  prostrate  trunk  of  a  tree  had  beoi 
hollowed  out  for  a  feed-trough ;  there  a 
rude  earth-oven  had  been  built,  and 
along  the  ravines  little  caves  had  been 
dug  in  the  hillsides  that  served  as  shel- 
ters against  both  the  elements  and  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy. 
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Maoy  of  the  soldiers  had  in  leisure 
moments  carred  their  names  on  tjie  tall 
magnolias,  that  were  to  be  their  only 
memorial.  Temporary  hospitals  had 
been  made  within  brush  enclosures,  and 
soft  couches  prepared  by  opening  on 
the  ground  bales  of  cotton.  Several 
weeks  had  elapsed,  but  the  rains  had 
not  sufficed  to  wash  out  the  purple 
stains,  and  wild  forget-me-nots  had 
bloomed  where  blood  had  so  recently 
flowed.  In  the  tumult  and  labor  of  the 
dege  but  few  head-boards  were  placed 
orer  the  dead;  and  of  perhaps  three 
thousand  grayes,  few  can  now  be  iden- 
tified. Who,  alas!  shall  deck  with 
flowers  the  graves  of  these  unknown, 
patiiotic  dead  L 

We  began  to  plough  about  the  middle 
of  Febmaiy,  and  in  a  few  days  forty-five 
teams  were  at  work,  very  much  as  when 
breaking  up  for  spring  crops  in  "  God's 
country,"  with  the  exception  that  the 
ground  is  thrown  up  into  narrow  ridges, 
or  "  cotton-beds."  The  fields,  or  rather 
the  open  plain — ^for  of  fences  there  were 
none  left  within  several  miles— was  cov- 
ered with  a  tall  growth  of  dry  weeds  that 
burned  like  tinder.  Sometimes  the  fire 
oommunicated  to  the  great  canebrakes 
in  the  ravines,  and  by  night  flimished 
the  semblance  of  a  battle.  Vast  clouds 
of  smoke  would  roll  in  sullen  splendor 
above  the  sheets  of  fiame.  The  newly- 
caught  cane  would  crackle  sharply,  like 
a  discharge  of  firearms,  while  now  and 
then  one  of  Farragut's  monster  unex- 
ploded  shells,  ignited  by  the  searching 
heat,  boomed,  and  sent  its  fragments 
whizzing  through  the  air. 

On  the  first  day  of  April  we  began  to 
plant,  and — for  a  good  omen — ^my  wife 
committed  the  first  seed  to  the  ground 
—the  first,  also,  ever  tended  by  emanci- 
pated labor  in  that  part  of  Louisiana. 
A  slight  ftonow  is  opened  on  the  "  cot- 
ton-bed "  with  a  rude  implement  which 
my  Irish  overseer  called  an  "  eye-open- 
er." Over  this  furrow  the  cotton-seed 
is  scattered  by  the  women,  and  imper- 
fectly covered  by  means  of  a  light  har- 
row drawn  by  a  single  mule.  Before 
the  war  it  was  customary  to  re-plant 
nearly  all  the  cotton-seed  obtained  firom 


the  crop— equal  to  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  cotton  itself— in  order  to 
enrich  the  land.  Many  a  fastidious 
epicure  now  dresses  his  salad  "^th 
deodorized  "  oil  of  cotton-seed,"  under 
the  innocent  delusion  that  it  came  from 
the  rich  olive-presses  of  Italy. 

When  we  began  to  plant,  the  South- 
em  spring  was  already  far  advanced. 
The  tops  of  the  lofty  cypresses, 

"  The  gnen-robed  Benaton  of  the  mighty  woods," 

were  the  first  to  put  on  the  verdure  of 
spring.  The  cotton-woods,  which  spring 
in  pigmy  groves  firom  the  slimy  ooze 
deposited  along  the  river-bank,  as  if  to 
conceal  its  deformity,  and  rise  from  the 
latturei  in  immense,  successive  waves  of 
foliage,  were  next  sprinkled  with  green. 
Gum,  locust,  and  oak  were  soon  clad  in 
the  livery  of  spring.  The  beech-trees 
had  already  lost  their  bloom.  The  long 
hedges  between  the  plantations  were 
white  with  fiowers,  but  the  magnolia, 
the  pride  of  the  Southern  forest,  had 
not  yet  opened  its  creamy,  lemon-per- 
ftimed  petals. 

The  fiocks  of  robins  and  troops  of 
swallows,  so  nxunerous  in  the  short 
winter,  had  long  ago  migrated  north- 
ward with  the  airy  shoals  of  waterfowl. 
Quails  whistled  cheerfully  from  their 
glossy  coverts,  great  flocks  of  buzzards 
wheeled  high  in  aJr,  and  now  and  then, 
from  the  river-bluff,  one  caught  sight 
of  a  stately  crane  or  a  pair  of  snow- 
white  pelicans.  Birds  of  song  and  of 
brilliant  plumage  were  not  abundant, 
but  one  could  often  catch  the  gleam  of 
a  cardinal-bird  flashing  through  the  air, 
and  by  day  and  night  the  wild  weird 
carols  of  the  mocking-bird  were  so  con- 
stant, that  for  sleep  I  had  to  drive  them 
firom  the  branches  overhanging  our 
window.  By  night,  also,  the  swamps 
resounded  with  a  batrachian  chorus, 
varied  now  and  then  by  a  dissonant 
croak,  deep,  heavy,  and  of  such  roaring 
volume  as  to  deceive  Taurus  himself. 
Mingled  with  these  was  an  occasional 
bellow  firom  an  alligator  making  its 
lonely  night-rounds  of  the  swamps,  or 
traversing,  with  wallowing  gait,  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  river 
and  Lake  Fontana. 
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Our  cottage  stood  on  the  steep  bluff, 
from  which  one  could  toss  an  apple  on 
board  the  great  steamboats  that  came 
thnudering  by,  looking,  as  they  ap- 
proached in  the  darkness — ^the  light 
gleaming  from  the  open  ftunaoes  on 
deck— like  some  monstrous  Cyclops 
with  an  eye  of  fire.  The  great  spring 
torrents  of  the  Mississippi  were  pouring 
down  with  the  accumulated  driftwood 
of  half  a  continent,  and  many  an  hour, 
like  the  Federal  sentinel  standing  guard 
along  the  <<  Father  of  Waters,"  have  I 
watched  by  moonlight  the  dim  proces- 
sions of  mighty  forest-trees,  wrested 
from  fiir-off  forests  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies  or  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  hurried  silently  and  phantom-like 
down  the  turbid  flood,  as  the  ghostly 
dead  were  hurried  down  the  river  of 
Lethe. 

The  commanding  general  freqiently 
rode  out  to  Mt.  Pleasant  with  his  staff 
to  see  about  lumber  for  the  works  at 
Port  Hudson,  or  to  enjoy  a  gallop  over 
the  cotton-fields.  Among,  the  ofilcers 
was  a  brother,  or  cousin,  of  Prince 
Ghika,  late  hospodwr  of  the  Ihmubian 
principalities,  of  whom  I  had  known  on 
the  lower  Danube  during  the  campaign 
of  Omer  Pacha,  and  also  a  braye  Hun- 
garian, a  relatiye  to  Kossuth,  who  had 
unsheathed  his  sword  in.  sereral  Euro- 
pAn  wars.  Our  rides  oyer  the  cotton- 
fields  brought  back  many  reminiscences 
of  the  plains  of  Hungary  and  Wallachia. 
Their  being  here  illustrated  how  deeply 
the  great  American  conflict  had  excited 
the  European  mind,  and  drawn  multi- 
tudes of  its  most  liberal  spirits  to  the 
theatre  of  strife,  Just  as  the  Eastern  war 
gathered  on  the  plains  of  the  lower 
Danube  the  armies  of  civilized  Europe, 
the  picturesque  hordes  of  Asia,  and 
dusky  legions  from  Africa. 

The  military  lines  were  closed,  but  I 
soon  learned  that  a  Federal  cayalry- 
officer  was  deeply  enamored  of  a  rebel 
maiden  outside,  so  ineffectual  were 
picket-guards  and  the  rage  of  war  to 
intercept  the  shafts  of  love.  Such 
planters  outside  the  lines  as  were  will- 
ing to  take  the  oath,  were  permitted  to 
visit  Mt.  Pleasant.     I  also  sometimes 


accompanied  a  reconnoissance  into  the 
country.  Southern  society  I  find  is  not 
more  homogeneous-  than  in  the  North ; 
yet  I  am  surprised  at  that  marvellous 
peculiarity  of  American  civilization 
which  enables  it,  here  as  weU  as  there, 
to  engraft,  appropriate,  absorb  Ibie^ 
dements  and  mould  them  into  a  strong 
and  vigorous  nationality. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  "Vienna, 
Hyrtl,  the  great  anatomist,  used  to  show 
us  on  his  brawny  forearm  a  little  plan- 
tation of  human  hairs  transplanted 
many  years  before  from  the  bodies  of 
dear  friends.  Here  was  one  from  Hum- 
boldt, here  one  from  the  renowned  Von 
Hammer  PurgBtaO,  there  one  from  a 
distinguished  poet,  a  noted  actrces,  from 
his  Transparency  a  Minister  of  the 
Oourt,  or  from  a  famous  Hungarian 
generaL  It  was  strange  to  hear  the 
professor  eloquently  dflseant  upon  the 
virtues  of  departed  friends  who  to  a 
certain  extent  were  yet  ttvSng  In  bis 
own  body.  What,  indeed,  are  the  limi- 
tations of  this  subtle  theory?  May  not 
the  single  cell  in  whidi  one  life  origi- 
nated, transmitted  mysteriously,  lyut 
always  imperishable  in  the  worid  ef 
atoms,  be,  at  last,  the  nucleus  of  a 
resurrected  body!  'Ehe  extraordinary 
vitality  of  American  society  always 
reminds  me  of  Hyrtl's  capillary  planta- 
tion. 

It  is  now  the  first  of  May.  The  seed 
has  come  up,  and  the  process  of  "•  scrsp- 
ing^'  has  begun.  The  eari;h  is  taken 
from  both  sides  of  the  row  with  a 
proper  implement  drawn  by  a  mule. 
Then  come  the  hands,  cutting  out  the 
superfluous  plants  with  the  hoe,  yet 
leaving  until  the  next  working  more 
than  are  actually  necessary,  in  order  to 
insure  a  **  stand." 

The  freedmen  are  doing  well,  and 
every  thing  goes  on  merrily.  The  outer 
fields  are  some  distance  from  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, and  the  ploughmen  take  the  women 
behind  them  on  their  mules  as  they  go 
out  in  the  morning  and  return  at  night. 
It  is  as  peaceful  and  quiet  as  if  there 
were  no  enemy  within  a  thousand  milea. 
The  sentinePs  musket  gleams  in  the 
sunshine  as  he  paces  his  solitary  round 
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on  the  rampart,  and  ontside  the  fields 
stands  the  mounted  picket,  the  caTalry 
reserve,  or  "deserve,"  as  my  oyerseer 
called  it,  being  concealed  in  the  thicket 
dose  at  hand.  The  old  plantationnmngs 
are  heard,  and  some  of  the  hands,  who 
claim  to  have  always  taken  the  lead- 
row  at  home,  and  are  wise  in  cotton- 
craft,  begin  to  talk  of  our  making  a 
thousand  bales  of  cotton. 

Business  called  me  to  New  Orleans  on 
the  10th  of  May.  If  y  wife  accompanied 
me.  Early  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  leisurely  passing  by  head- 
qiuaters,  Captain  Buckley  asked  me 
into  his  office.  His  nervous  manner 
fbareboded  trouble.  Putting  himself  in 
connection  with  the  Port  Hudson  ope- 
rator, he  hegaxL  slowly  to  read,  as  the 
electridty  clicked  the  words,  "Five 
hundred  rebels  just  attacked  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant— mill  and  plantation  buildings  in 
flames — ^many  hands  killed,  and  rest 
prisoners — ^rebels  have  got  off  with 
plunder — our  cavalry  in  pxirsuit" — 
when  the  line  broke,  and  I— drew 
breath. 

Hour  after  hour  I  waited  for  a  mes- 
sage, hoping  the  disaster  had  not  been 
so  tezrible,  and  anxious  for  a  word  to 
relieve  my  suspense.  It  was  in  vain. 
The  rebels  had  cut  the  wire  between 
Baton  Bouge  and  Port  Hudson.  Mt 
Pleasant  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
fh)m  Kew  Orleans,  and  the  road,  if  not 
actually  held  by  the  enemy,  was  infested 
with  guerillas.  I  could  only  wait  for 
the  Tuesday  evening  Yicksburg  packet. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  Albert 
Fierce  brought  me  in  sight  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  Kothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
a  column  of  smoke  and  the  tall  brick 
chimney  of  the  mill — the  first  erected 
below  Cairo  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  As  I  contrasted  the  latter  with 
the  chinmeys  that  rose  grimly  above 
the  ruins  of  the  great  sugar-mills  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  I  was 
reminded  that  my  misfortune  was  but 
one  of  the  accidents  of  war.  Just  six 
months  previously,  to  a  day,  an  agent 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  who  afterwards 
received  six  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
from  his  chief  for  his  devilish  work, 
V0L,n — i 


had  set  fire  to  the  steamboat  Tecum- 
seh,  and  in  half  an  hour  forty  thousand 
dollars  of  my  property  were  in  ashes, 
with  half  a  million  dollars^  worth  of 
cotton  belonging  to  other  parties.  Con- 
federate hatred  could  hardly  ask  for 
more  than  this  second  disaster  on  almost 
the  same  spot,  involving  far  greater 
loss  than  the  first,  and  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  shocking  barbarity. 

When  I  landed  not  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  pleas- 
ant hamlet  but  piles  of  smouldering 
ruins.  The  stockade-fort  was  abandon- 
ed, and  even  my  wife's  little  flower- 
garden  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  rebel  cavalry.  I  had  scarcely  looked 
around,  however,  before  my  bookkeeper 
suddenly  appeared,  with  the  utmost 
terror  pictured  on  his  countenance. 
They  had  come  out  of  the  fort  to  buiy 
one  of  the  men  killed  Sunday  morning, 
and  were  about  to  lower  the  body  into 
the  hastily  dug  grave,  when  the  Con- 
federates again  made  their  appearance. 
He  and  his  companions  had  taken  to 
the  ravine.  He  urged  me  to  hasten  to 
Port  Hudson :  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost. 

Just  then  also  my  Irish  overseer  came 
rushing  down  the  hill,  himself  and 
horse  covered  with  blood  and  foam. 
The  brave  fellow,  who  had  been  in 
Japan  with  Commodore  Peny,  had 
often  ventured  alone,  miles  inside  the 
Confederate  Hnes,  and  had  recently  risen 
from  an  attack  of  typhoid,  thought  he 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  I 
could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  his  almost 
disappointment  in  finding  that  the  rebel 
bullet,  fired  at  him  but  a  few  paces  dia^ 
tant,  had  taken  effect  only  in  his  horse's 
neck,  from  which  a  purple  stream  still 
fiowed.  Becovering  in  part  his  com- 
posure, "  I've  had,"  said  he,  "  the  new- 
moonia  and  the  typhoon  faver,  but 
niver  the  likes  of  this  I " 

We  hastened  towards  Port  Hudson, 
and  before  reaching  the  sally-port  were 

so  fortunate  as  to  overtake  Mr.  £ , 

who  had  come  out  with  my  bookkeeper 
and  overseer  to  bury  their  comrade. 
His  clothes  had  been  torn  by  the 
thorns,  and  it  seemed  incredible  that  he 
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should  have  found  his  way  through  the 
dreadM  ravines  and  thickets.  EQs 
vacant,  pitiable  expression— a  blending 
of  terror  and  despair— told  me  plainly 
that  the  fright  he  had  just  received,  his 
fatigue,  and  the  dreadful  sufferings  of 
Sunday  morning,  had  unsettled  his 
mind.  He  had  come  out  from  the 
North  only  a  month  previous  to  assist 
me,  but  never  recovered  from  the  ter- 
rible shock. 

I  obtained  a  tent  for  myself  and  such 
of  my  people  as  could  be  found,  and 
during  the  evening  learned  the  particu- 
lars of  the  raid.  Just  at  the  gray  dawn 
of  Sunday  morning  five  hundred  mount- 
ed rebels,  yelling  like  demons,  dashed 
upon  Mt.  Pleasant,  a  deep  ravine  wind- 
ing back  into  the  forest  having  conceal- 
ed them  until  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
stockade.  They  had  doubtless  spent 
the  night  near  by,  as  the  freedmen 
afterwards  declared  that  a  strange  per- 
son, dressed  in  blue,  had  come  into 
their  meeting  Saturday  night  whom 
they  recognized  next  morning  among 
the  raiders.  Part  of  them  immediately 
overpowered  the  stockade-guard  and 
made  the  lieutenant  prisoner,  while  the 
others  rushed  among  the  buildings  and 
fired  upon  the  terror-stricken  people, 
not  one  of  whom  was  armed  or  ofG^red 
any  resistance.  Two  of  my  employees — 
faithful,  loyal  men,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  the  South,  were  shot  down,  yet 
not  until  they  had  almost  reached,  in 
attempting  to  escape,  the  foot  of  the 
citadel  of  Port  Hudson.  It  was  the 
work  of  but  a  few  minutes  to  plunder 
my  house,  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and, 
gathering  up  prisoners  and  mules,  dash 
off  into  the  forest.  Two  of  my  white 
men  were  mounted  bareback  on  a  pow- 
erful mule  with  a  colored  man  between 
them.  Another  was  hurried  along  half 
running,  half  dragged  by  a  stalwart 
rebel  hold  of  his  collar.  The  best 
mounted  rebels  ordered  negroes,  both 
men  and  women — perhaps  their  former 
slaves— to  get  on  behind  them,  and  a 
few  even  carried  off  small*  children. 
They  rushed  through  the  forest  at  fbll 
speed,  where  an  ordinary  rider  would 
have  to  pick  his  way.    A  small  detach- 


ment, with  seventy  of  my  mules  and 
horses,  took  another  obscure  path  into 
the  woods. 

But  the  Federal  cavalry,  a  splendidly 
mounted  Illinois  regiment,  were  soon 
thundering  up  in  pursuit.  The  chase 
was  niiagnificent.  Had  not  Colonel 
Fonda  been  informed  by  a  n^ro,  who 
halted  him  just  as  they  reached  the 
open  country,  that  a  large  rebel  force 
was  in  ambush  ahead,  scarcely  one  of 
the  enemy  could  have  escaped.  Tbe 
rear  of  the  pursued  and  the  van  of  the 
pursuers  were  soon  mingled,  and  sabres 
and  revolvers  were  freely  used,  several 
of  the  rebels  being  killed. 

One  by  one  the  prisoners  let  go  their 
hold,  slipped  off,  and  got  out  of  the 
way.  The  stalwart  rebel  who  had  put 
my  man  through  nine  nules  quicker 
than  they  were  ever  made  by  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles,  had  to  let  go  his  hold. 
A  bolt  of  Sprague^s  prints  proved  the 
ruin  of  a  raider  who  had  fastened  one 
end  of  it  to  his  saddle.  It  unrolled  and 
streamed  along  in  the  wind,  and  before 
he  could  disengage  it  the  Yankees  were 
upon  him.  During  the  running-fight  a 
Federal  and  Confederate  got  separated 
fh>m  the  others.  They  unloaded  their 
revolvers  upon  each  other,  tried  their 
sabres,  finally  halted,  dismounted,  and 
clinched  for  very  life.  The  Yankee  had 
lost  a  thumb  in  the  mileef  and  was  get- 
ting worsted,  when  a  comrade  rode  up. 

"  Surrender  1 "  cried  the  latter. 

"  Go  to  h — ^1 1 "  was  the  only  response. 

'*  ril  teach  you  how  to  raid  planta- 
tions I  *'  replied  the  Yankee,  in  equally 
forcible  language,  as  he  split  him  down 
with  a  single  stroke  of  his  sabre. 

The  rebels,  however,  got  off  with  the 
stock  and  a  few  prisoners.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  poor  lieutenant.  I  was 
afterwards  told,  that  when  the  Confede- 
rates encamped  that  night,  they  put 
him  one  side  while  holding  a  parley. 
A  negro  crawled  up  to  the  officer  in  the 
dark,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
message  to  send :  that  was  the  last  ever 
heard  of  him.  The  leader  of  the  raiders 
has  never  ventured  to  show  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  Port  Hudson  since  the 
war. 
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But  my  freedmen.  Those  not  cap- 
tared  Sunday  mondng  had  taken  to  the 
ravines  between  Mt  Pleasant  and  Port 
Hudson.  Most  of  those  carried  away 
had  also  managed  to  get  back.  I  asked 
the  commanding  geneial  for  permission 
to  bring  them  inside  the  Federal  works. 
He  would  not  even  consider  the  request 
General  Banks'  Red  Riyer  failure  had 
emboldened  and  let  loose  the  rebels; 
Johnston,  they  said,  was  marching  down 
ftirough  ICssissippi,  and  would  besiege 
Port  Hudson  within  ten  days ;  I  must 
leare ;  he  would  order  a  steamboat  to 
transport  the  freedmen  to  New  Orleans. 

Times  were  indeed  gloomy,  and  the 
general  no  doubt  had  the  interests  of 
the  service  at  heart,  but  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  reports  of  Johnston's  move- 
ments were  unfounded.  At  least,  no 
rebel  general  would  venture  to  hurl  his 
columns  against  the  great  earthworks 
of  Port  Hudson,  mounted  with  so 
many  guns,  and  defended  by  several 
thousand  brave  men. 

Three  successive  days  I  urged  my 
case  with  every  argument  at  myccxo- 
mand.  I  had  invested  almost  a  fortune 
in  this  enterprise ;  the  Government,  in 
granting  me  permission  to  plant,  and  in 
approving  my  contracts,  had  by  implica- 
tion, at  least,  promised  me  its  protec- 
tion, when  such  protection  did  not 
interfere  with  the  service.  These  hun- 
dred and  fifty  freedmen  were  also  en- 
titled to  consideration.  My  efforts  were 
in  vain. 

At  last  the  general  yielded  so  far  as 
to  pennit  me  to  bring  fifty  of  my  hands 
inside  the  works  at  night,  the  remainder 
to  be  kept  outside.  I  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  freedmen  still  hidden  in 
the  ravines,  trembling  with  terror,  and 
utt^ly  disheartened.  Collecting  them 
near  the  spot  where  during  the  siege 
the  great  naval  battery  had  thundered 
against  Port  Hudson,  I  told  them  my 
plans :  that  I  had  established  myself  at 
Port  Hudson  to  make  a  crop  of  cotton, 
and  intended  to  do  it ;  the  rebels  doubt- 
less congratulated  themselves  upon  hav- 
ing broken  up  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  might 
not  return  in  a  long  time ;  I  asked  no 
one  to  go  where  I  did  not  lead ;  that  a 


price  having  been  set  on  my  head  by 
the  enemy,  I  ran  a  far  greater  risk  than 
any  of  them ;  if  any  of  them  wished  to 
go  away,  they  had  only  to  step  forward 
and  get  their  wages  and  a  release  from 
their  contracts. 

But  two  or  three  of  the  Mthful  fireed- 
men  left  me.  Having  procured  fifty 
condemned  tents  from  the  quartermas- 
ter, we  pitched  part  of  them  in  a  deep 
ravine  near  the  new  works,  and  the 
balance  in  a  similar  ravine  just  outside 
the  old  Confederate  line,  where  they 
were  effectually  concealed  from  sight  to 
a  person  a  few  yards  distant 

I  had  remaining  but  a  few  broken- 
down  animals.  Fortunately,  many  of 
the  freedmen  about  Port  Hudson  were 
in  possession  of  a  horse  or  a  mule  pick- 
ed np  as  worthless  just  after  the  siege, 
but  now  again  become  serviceable.  The 
provost  marshal  permitted  me  to  use 
these  unemployed  animals  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum  per  week,  and  many  a  faith- 
ful charger,  or  artillery  war-horse,  har- 
nessed to  an  ignoble  plough,  afterwards 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  quickened  his 
gait  at  call  of  bugle  or  boom  of  cannon 
from  the  fort.  Just  nine  days  from  the 
terrible  morning  of  the  raid  we  ventured 
out  into  the  fields  to  resume  work. 

The  stockade-guard  at  Mt.  Pleasant 
having  been  discontinued,  and  the 
cavalry  pickets  drawn  in,  I  was  obliged 
to  abandon  three  hundred  acres  of 
young  cotton.  It  was  the  most  promis- 
ing part  of  the  crop.  The  hands  had 
finished  "scraping"  it  the  day  before 
the  raid.  To  abandon  it  involved  a 
greater  loss  than  mi)l,  stock,  and  planta- 
tion buildings  together;  there  was  no 
kelp  for  it  Could  we  save  the  remain- 
ing seven  hundred  acres  ? 

The  freedmen  were  very  shy,  and 
daily  turned  many  a  nervous  glance  to. 
the  deep  woods  bordering  the  fields.  A 
point  which  they  particularly  dreaded 
came  to  be  called  "  Reb'  Comer."  One 
day  there  was  artillery  practice  at  the 
fort,  and  .the  officer  of  the  day  having 
forgotten  to  inform  me  of  the  order,  the 
hands  were  frightened  out  of  their 
senses  by  the  bursting  of  huge  shells 
over  their  heads.    On  another  occasion 
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a  false  alarm  was  raised  by  the  com- 
manding general  The  drams  beat  to 
arms,  bngles  sonnded,  and  the  great 
gnns  on  the  earthworks  opened  a  tre- 
mendous cannonade  upon  the  woods  at 
the  left.  As  the  cavalry  and  the  bat- 
teries of  light  artillery  rushed  out  of 
the  sally-port  in  the  direction  of  the 
fields,  the  hands  were  sure  the  rebs  were 
about  to  fall  upon  them,  and  broke  for 
the  fort  in  a  general  stampede.  Our 
camps  were  so  situated  in  the  ravines 
that  the  shells  flew  harmlessly  oyer 
them,  and  at  night  all  our  animals  were 
taken  inside.  With  the  exception  of 
these,  sometimes  ludicrous,  incidents, 
there  were  no  serious  interruptions,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we  regain- 
ed our  former  sense  of  security. 

Scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  fell  from 
March  until  nearly  the  end  of  May. 
The  cotton-plant,  when  it  has  attained 
some  size,  does  not  require  much  mois- 
ture, and  is  oftener  injured  by  the  ex- 
cessive rains  than  by  the  long  droughts, 
both  of  which  so  frequently  occur  in 
the  Gulf  States.  Copious  showers  fell 
on  the  deserted  plantations  across  the 
river;  the  young  and  tender  cotton- 
plants  on  my  fields  seemed  on  the  point 
of  perishing.  At  last  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened,  and  rain  fell  almost 
every  day  for  several  weeks,  with  tropi- 
cal violence.  As  the  season  advanced 
the  weather  became  excessively  hot,  but 
the  nights,  owing  to  the  breezes  from 
the  Gulf  and  the  heavy  dews,  were  cool 
and  agreeable.  However  distressing  the 
heat  of  midday,  oile  could  rise  refreshed 
in  the  morning.  To  this  fact  may  no 
doubt  be  attributed,  in  great  part,  the 
good  health  which,  with  temperan(!e 
and  habits  of  regularity,  may  usually  be 
enjoyed  in  the  South. 

•  To  my  utter  consternation  the  small- 
pox broke  out  among  my  hands  in 
June.  In  a  few  days  thirty  of  them 
were  prostrate  with  the  disease.  We 
had  survived  the  terrible  raid  upon  Mt. 
Pleasant,  but  here  were  disaster  and 
threatening  death  in  a  more  dreadftd 

'  form.  The  fiery  drought  of  May  and 
the  torrents  of  rain  in  June  had  done 
comparatively  little  harm,  and  the  vigi- 


lant cavalry  seemed  to  insure  protection 
against  ftirther  molestation  from  the 
enemy ;  but  of  what  avail  were  picket- 
lines  against  this  terrible  infection  ?  A 
panic,  I  feared,  would  drive  the  freed- 
men  from  the  pluitations.  For  several 
dayB  the  success  of  my  enterprise  again 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  I  was 
Buiprised  to  find,  however,  Uiat  the  dis- 
ease was  neither  so  contagious  nor  so 
fatal  as  among  the  whites.  Separate 
quarters  were  provided  for  the  sicl. 
But  two  of  them  died. 

The  first  day  of  July  I  picked  the 
first  cotton-4ower.  The  plants^  so  ten- 
der and  unpromising  in  May,  had  of 
late  grown  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
The  fiower,  purple  when  it  opens,  but 
soon  changing  to  white,  resembles  the 
bloom  of  the  morning-glory,  and  con- 
trasts beantifhlly  with  the  deep  verdure 
of  the  plants.  In  a  little  spot  almost 
covered  with  the  rusty  fragments  of 
exploded  shells,  I  noticed  that  tbe 
flowers  retained  a  deep-red  color,  just 
as  in  another  instance  I  obsoved  that 
the  water-lilies  grown  over  the  sunken 
ruins  of  a  rebel  gunboat  were  scarlet 
instead  of  white.  The  ground  was 
nearly  covered  with  thrifty  cotton- 
plants  that  would  have  ornamented  a 
lady^s  flower-garden.  As  I  looked  over 
the  broad  flelds,  the  leaves  glistening  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  purple  and  pearly- 
bells  swaying  in  the  wind,  I  certainly 
thought  I  had  never  before  seen  so 
beautiful  a  rural  prospect.  The  after- 
thought, also,  that  they  ought  soon  to 
yield  six  hundred  bales  of  cotton, 
already  worth  five  hundred  dollars  p^ 
bale,  did  not  sensibly  diminiflh  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  sight. 

After  an  appropriate  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  with  the  freedmen,  I 
again  left  for  New  Orleans.  But  I  had 
scarcely  landed  when  a  telegram  from 
my  chief  overseer  informed  me  that  the 
entire  cavalry  had  been  ordered  away 
from  Port  Hudson,  the  infantry  with- 
drawn from  the  old  works  to  the  new 
fort  on  the  bluff,  and  that  daring  the 
previous  night  the  rebels  had  roamed 
undisturbed  over  my  plantations  and 
committed  many  depredations.    A  sin- 
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gle  stroke  of  General  Banks*  pen,  with 
more  absolate  power  than  was  ever 
swayed  by  the  god  Terminns,  had 
instantly  k)cated  my  plantations  far 
beyond  the  Federal  lines,  and  within 
the  rale  of  Bebeldom. 

ThI  freedmen,  who  had  hitherto 
relied  upon  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  caTalry,  were  entirely  disheartened 
at  this  tain  of  events.  After  the  dread- 
lol  experience  of  the  raid  at  lit.  Pleas- 
ant, it  would  have  been  cniel  to  ask, 
and  nseLass  to  expect,  them  to  expose 
themsdres  to  the  enemy.  I  was  advised 
to  arm  them,  and  muskets  were  pro* 
Tided  for  the  purpose.  But  aside  from 
the  inafaality  of  undisciplined  freedmen 
to  repA  any  serious  attack,  the  musket 
and  Uie  hoe  were  incompatible.  More- 
over, most  of  the  freedmen  in  my  em- 
ployment had  belonged  to  planters  in 
the  vicinity,  and  I  naturally  hesi- 
tated to  adopt  a  plan  that  would  inevi- 
tably arouse  the  revengefol  hostility  of 
the  latter,  mne  or  ten  of  the  best  and 
famvest  of  the  fireedmeu  were  well 
mounted,  and  under  the  lead  of  my 
manager,  who  had  shown  himself  to  be 
a  bold  and  eflldent  man,  acted  as  a 
picket-guard  for  the  others  while  at 
work  in  the  fields.  After  the  first  feel- 
ing of  timidity  had  worn  ofE^  they 
ecouied  the  country  for  some  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  plantations,  and  gave 
us  timely  notice  of  danger.  Falstaff's 
ragged  reornits  could  not  have  presented 
a  more  grotesque  appearance  than  these 
dn^  scouts,  awkwardly  fiourishing 
their  long  muskets,  but  relying  mainly 
upon  the  speed  of  their  horses. 

About  this  time  General  McNdll  as- 
sumed c(Mnmand  at  Port  Hudson.  The 
reputation  he  had  acquired  ftom  the 
summary  disposal  of  guerillas  in  Mis- 
souii  had  preceded  him.  HadhefUlen 
into  Hie  hands  of  the  Ck>nfederates  they 
would  have  treated  him  in  an  equally 
summary  manner.  Yet,  with  a  small 
mounted  escort  from  one  of  the  li^i- 
batteiies,  he  boldly  reconnoitred  the 
country  many  miles  in  the  rear  of  Port 
Hudson;  and  not  until  several  weeks 
itfterward,  when  the  steamboat  Em- 
press, on  which  he  was  ascending  the 


river,  was  attacked  by  the  Confederates, 
in  consequence  of  information  transmit- 
ted from  below  that  he  was  aboard, 
and  the  boat  and  passengers  were  saved 
by  his  heroic  conduct,  wss  he  seriously 
molested.  * 

One  day,  General  McNeill  happening 
to  get  separated  from  his  main  escort, 
an  officer  of  his  staff  rode  up  to  a  house 
at  the  fork  of  the  roads,  and  inquired 
of  the  leaUf  scrawny  woman  who  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  vigorously  plying 
the  "  dipping-sti^k,''  whether  she  had 
recently  seen  any  cavalry. 

''I  don't  know  nothin'  about  cal- 
vary," said  she,  "but  if  you're  after 
Capfin  Miller's  critter  company,  they's 
jist  done  gone  up  that  way." 

The  zeal  of  an  old  "  piney  woods " 
planter  in  pursuit  of  a  ftigitive  slave  led 
him  so  close  to  the  Federal  works  that 
he  was  picked  up  by  a  scouting  party. 
He  seemed  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  cotton-fields,  and,  turning  to  me, 
remarked,  . 

"  You  croppin'  f    Eh  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  I  reckon,  you  don't  understand  nig- 
gerst" 

"Possibly." 

"  Them's  some  of  my  niggers  you're 
workin'." 

"Very  likely." 

"Well,  here's  a  right  smart  chance 
of  a  crop,  but  Pll  be-dogoned  if  you 
ever  pick  a  pound  of  cotton.  Why,  you 
see  our  folks  is  perfectly  willin'  you 
should  make  the  crop,  but  they's  jist 
waitin'  to  see  you  begin  to  gether  it" 

This,  then,  was  another  Reason  why  I 
had  recentiy  been  so  little  molested. 

The  first  day  of  August  we  picked 
the  first  opened  boll  of  cotton,  just  four 
months  after  the  seed  had  been  planted. 
Before  finishing  the  cultivation,  or 
"laying  by"  the  crop,  we  went  over 
tiie  fields  four  times  with  small  ploughs 
and  the  hoe.  After  the  process  of 
"scraping,"  the  earth  was  thrown  to- 
ward the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  most 
untiring  industry  was  required  to  keep 
down  the  grass  which,  especially  during 
the  hot  and  rainy  months  of  June  and 
July,  grew  with  wonderM   rapidity. 
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When  we  cultivated  the  fields  the  last 
time,  mules  and  hands  were  almost  hid- 
den ftom  sight  by  the  thrifty  plants. 
Some  of  them  werd  so  high  that  one  on 
horseback  conld  not  reach  the  topmost 
leaves,  and,  on  a  single  one,  I  counted 
one  hnndr^  and  sixty  bolls.  The  green 
and  swelling  bolls  began  rapidly  to 
bnret,  and  their  fleecy  whiteness,  in 
contrast  with  the  pnrple  blooms  and 
rich  foliage,  made  the  broad  flelds  still 
more  beantifol. 

Aside  from  the  peculiar  annoyances 
and  dangers  to  which  we  were  exposed, 
the  reader  should  not  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  management  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  freedmen  just  escaped 
from  slaveiy  was  a  matter  of  unalloyed 
enjoyment.  Far  from  it.  It  required 
*'  the  patience  of  Globe  "  (Job),  as  my 
overseer  constantly  asserted,  to  get 
along  with  them.  It  was  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  to  obtain  their  con- 
fidence by  just  and  honest  treatment; 
and  in  no  case  to  abuse  it.  Without 
this  nothing  could  be  done. 

Our  camp  in  the  ravine  near  the  new 
fort  had  meanwhile  grown  into  quite  a 
village,  of  which  the  manager's  house, 
a  plantation-mill  to  grind  com  for  the 
weekly  rations,  and  an  enormous  stable, 
were  the  conspicuous  buildings.  The 
tents  had  gradually  given  place  to 
cabins,  around  many  of  which  the 
freedmen  cultivated  little  gardens,  and 
mode  accommodation  for  the  traditional 
pigs  and  poultry.  As  regiments  were 
ordered  away  from  Port  Hudson  they 
secured  many  of  the  small  buildings 
which  spring  up  Uke  mushrooms  in  a 
military  camp ;  and  on  Saturday  afbet^ 
noons,  when  I  gave  them  teams  for  the 
purpose,  I  several  times  saw  quite  a 
street  of  little  houses  perched  {K>dily  on 
the  wagons,  moving  slowly  to  our 
quarters,  like  Bimam  wood  to  Dunsi- 
nane.  They  called  our  little  village 
Yanktown.  General  McNdll,  restless 
under  the  inactivity  at  Port  Hudson, 
used  in  vain  every  effort  to  have  his 
force  increased  so  as  to  begin  aggressive 
operations.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
he  was  relieved  from  command. 

Dismayed  at  the  gloomy  prospect, 


and  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  could 
not  gather  the  crop  without  protection, 
I  repaired  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
cavalry  in  New  Orleans.  Aside  from 
my  own  interests,  which,  of  course, 
could  not  be  urged,  there  were  many 
reasons  why  a  cavalry  regiment  s&ould 
be  sent  to  Port  Hudson.  I  used  every 
argument  in  my  power,  but  could  get 
no  encouragement  whatever,  and  re- 
turned in  more  perplexity  than  ever. 
Gotten  had  already  advanced  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  pound;  the 
unprotected  fields  were  whitening  for  a 
splendid  harvest  that  bade  fair  to  be  a 
very  cup  of  Tantalus. 

At  this  time  there  happened  to  arrive 
at  Port  Hudson  a  company  of  inde- 
pendent loyal  scouts,  who  had  joined 
General  Banks'  army  during  the  first 
Opelousas  campaign.  Among  them 
were  Creoles,  Oa/giani^  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Acadians,  and  a  few  mulat- 
toes.  They  belonged  mainly  in  the 
Attakapas  region  of  Louinana.  Many 
a  Fedefal  soldier  will  recall  the  daring 
feats  of  this  band  of  loyalists,  to  whom 
rebel  bullets  were  not  half  so  fatal  dur- 
ing the  war  as  rebel  rage  has  been  sinoe 
its  close.  Here  to-day  and*  there  to- 
morrow, now  making  rendezvous  in  one 
of  the  dense  swamps  of  the  Teche  or 
the  Gortableau,  then  falling,  like  light- 
ning, upon  some  rebel  detachment  or 
dashing  into  a  rebel  town,  watching 
every  Confederate  camp,  learning  every 
movement,  eluding  all  pursuit,  their 
history  would  Aimish  some  of  the  most 
thrilling  episodes  of  the  war  in  Louisi- 
ana. Their  connection  with  the  army 
in  1864  was  merely  nominal,  and  the 
commanding  general  at  Port  Hudscm, 
who  was  powerless  to  protect  my  inter- 
ests, advised  me  to  employ  this  well- 
aimed  and  well-mounted  company  to 
guard  my  plantatiiNia.  However  ser- 
viceable in  keeping  off  guerillas;  th^ 
could  not  have  resisted  any  considerable 
body  of  the  enemy.  There  was  the 
same  objection  as  existed  to  arming  my 
freedmen.  But  I  did  not  abandon  the 
idea. 

In  a  situation  of  terrible  suspense,*  I 
happened  one  day  to  be  walkiii^  on  the 
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lB?i6e  <at  Baton  Boiige,  when  I  noticed  a 
laige  steamboat  covered  with  colored 
txt>op0,  whose  fine  cayalry  equipments, 
espedaUy  their  new  Spencer  carbines, 
attracted  mj  attention.  To  my  inci- 
dental question  as  to  the  destination  of 
his  regiment,  Colonel  Alexander  replied 
tiiat  it  was  the  Fourth  Colored  Cayalryj 
for  Port  Hudson. 

I  felt  like  embracing  him. 

A  few  hours  afterward  the  men  en- 
camped on  the  little  plateau  between 
Port  Hudson  and  Yanktown.  Seeing 
no  horses,  I  inquired  when  they  were  to 
anive,  and  was  struck  speechless  with 
astonishment  to  hear  that  the  regiment 
not  only  had  no  horses,  but  that  there 
were  none  for  them  in  the  department. 

The  situation  was  growing  desperate. 

Retiring  to  my  tent  to  think  oyer 
onoe  more  the  problem  which  had  so 
often  elated  me  with  hope,  and  sudden- 
ly baffled  with  disappointment,  my  eyes 
feu  upon  a  special  order  of  General 
Banks,  in  the  newspaper,  to  press  into 
the  cavalry  service  the  available  horses 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  After  a 
few  days'  delay,  which  seemed  as  many 
weeks,  the  horses  arrived,  but  notwith- 
standing my  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment, I  could  not  help  shedding  tears 
of  langhter  at  the  very  sight  of  them. 
What  but  a  passion  for  conic  sections 
could  have  led  the  officer  in  chaige  to 
select  such  miserable  hacks  I  To  mount 
men  upon  them  seemed  a  mockery  and 
a  snare.  Had  the  choice  been  left  to 
the  worst  rebel  sympathizers  in  New 
Orleans,  they  would  have  picked  out  for 
us  just  such  sorry  Bosinantes.  True, 
the  equine  population  of  New  Orleans 
had  already  stood  two  or  three  similar 
drafts,  but  on  my  next  visit  to  the  city 
I  could  see  no  diminution  in  the  number 
of  fine  turnouts  on  the  Shell  Bead. 
However,  the  men  were  mounted,  and 
a  double  force  pushed  out  to  the  old 
picket-line. 

With  a  light  heart  I  once  more  rode 
over  the  splendid  fields  for  so  long  a 
time  practically  deserted.  The  impa- 
tient freedmen  were  also  ready,  with 
bags  strapped  over  the  shoulder,  and 
huge  baskets  wherein  each  kept  the 


cotton  picked,  to  be  weighed  in  the 
field  at  midday,  and  again  at  nightfall, 
so  that  extra  caie  and  labor  could  be 
compensated.  Twice  a-day  hirge  plan- 
tation-wagons, filled  to  the  top  with 
fleecy  seed-cotton,  conveyed  their  pre- 
cious loads  to  Yanktown,  where  it  was 
dried  upon  scaffolds,  and,  as  there  were 
no  gins  at  Port  Hudson,  was  packed  in 
bulk  for  shipment  to  New  Orleans. 

Not  waiting  for  a  large  lot,  I  hurried 
down  to  arrange  for  the  selling  of  the 
crop,  and  offered  four  bales  at  auctionj 
It  was  the  8d  of  September— a  day  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten  by  cotton-buyers 
in  New  Orleans,  for  on  that  day  the 
price  touched  the  very  highest  point 
Never,  before  nor  since,  have  I  seen  such 
an  excited  crowd  at  the  great  cotton- 
mart'— such  wild,  feverish  haste  to  buy. 
The  bulls  were  in  high  carnival,  jubi- 
lant, defiant  My  small  lot  being  new 
cotton,  and  the  first  of  the  season,  reach- 
ed the  highest  figure.  It  started  at  om 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  '*  six- 
ty," "seventy,"  "eighty,"  "ninety"— 
in  quick  succession — "ninety-one'' — 
« two  "— "  and  a  half"—"  Pm  positive- 
ly gioing  U  a«Miy,"  shouted  the  auction- 
eer—"last  call" — ^and  down  feU  his 
hammer  at  one  dollar  ninety-two  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound,  or  over  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  bale. 

The  Iberyille  landed  me  at  Port  Hud- 
son early  the  next  morning.  Riding 
out  again  over  the  magnificent  fields,  a 
slight  calculation  assured  me  that  I 
ought  to  make  six  hundred  bales.  Was 
it  not  in  fact  already  made  ?  Just  afber 
the  raid  at  Mt  Pleasant  I  would  gladly 
have  accepted  ten  thousand  doljlars  for 
the  whole  crop.  Had  any  one  now 
offered  me  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  same  it  would  have  been 
promptlf  refused.  Why  not?  It  seem- 
ed good  for  half  a  million. 

Who  has  not  studied  one  of  those 
little  charts  made  to  represent  the  fiue- 
tuations  of  gold  during  the  war  by 
means  of  an  irregular  line  drawn  as  an 
artist,  with  a  single  dash  across  the  soft 
blue  atmosphere  of  a  painting,  may 
outline  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains  ? 
That  crooked  line  is  a  simple  matter. 
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but  terribly  saggestire.  The  defeats 
and  yictories,  the  ebbs  and  flows  and 
gorges  of  public  opinion  during  those 
eventM  years,  -what  other  barometer  so 
well  indicated  themt  The  holder  of 
gold  on  the  80th  of  June,  1864,  oould 
hardly  have  described  his  sensations. 
He  would  not  have  cared  to  describe 
them  a  few  hours  afterwarda 

When  trayelling  in  the  East,  I  one 
night  asked  our  dragoman  to  interpret 
for  me  one  of  those  marvelloiis  stories — 
arabesques  of  imagination  woven  upon 
some  tradition  of  Scripture  or  of  patri* 
aichal  life— with  which  the  Bedouins 
still  love  to  draw  out  the  long  hours  of 
Ihe  night  under  the  dreamy  stars  of 
Palestine.  It  referred  to  King  Solomon, 
who  from  small  beginnings,  according 
to  the  story-teller,  had  become  so  enor* 
mously  rich  that  it  required  a  hundred 
camels  to  carry  the  keys  wherewith  to 
lock  his  treasures.  A  little  fly,  sent  by 
Allah,  entered  into  his  brain,  and  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  sise,  soon  caused  such 
intolerable  pain  that  he  could  get  relief 
only  by  haying  his  head  constantly 
pounded  with  mallets.  Finally,  a  swarm 
of  flies  burst  forth  that  soon  turned  into 
innumerable  worms  and  utteriy  con- 
sumed his  possessions.  '<  Behold,"  said 
AUah,  ^*what  an  insigniflcant  thing 
hath  caused  thy  ruin ! " 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  my 
arriyal  from  New  Orleans  I  noticed,  in 
a  remote  portion  of  one  of  the  flelds,  a 
little  cluster  of  cotton-plants  whose 
leaves  were  strangely  perforated.  Dis- 
mounting, I  could  find  upon  the  plants 
only  a  few  slender,  greenish  worms,  with 
gray  stripes  on  the  back,  and  perhaps 
an  inch  in  length.  "  B^  is  grass-wimis, 
sare,"  said  the  frieedman  with  me,  who 
daimed  great  wisdom  in  plantation- 
craft.  "'Cause,  you  see,  dey  don't 
doubles  'emself  up  and  jump,  like  the 
ginwine  cotton-wnms,  when  Pse  done 
touch't  'em.**  There  was  plenty  of 
excdilent  grass,  but  the  preference  of 
the  worms  for  ootton-leaves  was  as 
unmistakeable  as  their  appetite  was 
voracious. 

I  directed  the  chief-overseer  to  leave 
off  picking  cotton  on  the  morrow,  and 


be  ready  with  all  hands  for  this  new 
emergency.  Although  the  worms  mul- 
tiplied enormously  during  the  next  few 
days,  they  were  still  confined  to  a  single 
field.  In  this  vermicular  warfare  we 
gave  no  quartw.  The  least  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  freedmen  must  have 
slain  his  myriads,  but  I  could  not  see 
that  any  impression  whatever  was  made 
upon  the  number  of  living  wc^ms.  We 
had  outlived  raids  and  suiprises,  the 
loathsome  small-pox,  the  drought  and 
rain :  what  strategy  could  avail  against 
these  new  ^lemies,  more  vindictive  than 
rebels,  and  multiplying  like  forest-leaves 
in  the  spring  I 

Some  one  had  told  me  that  the  army- 
worm  would  not  in  its  advances  cross  a 
ditch.  Most  of  my  freedmen  had  hdped 
throw  up  the  rebel  earthworks  of  Port 
Hudson ;  and  they  went  to  work  with 
a  will  upon  this  new  defence  against 
the  creeping  host  Notwithstanding 
the  tenible  heat,  we  soon  completed  a 
ditch,  entirely  cutting  off  the  affected 
portion  from  the  rest  of  the  plantationa 
Vain  delusion  I  Unde  Toby's  famous 
parallels  and  salients  would  have  been 
quite  as  effective. 

It  was  positivdy  dreadfrd  to  watdi 
those  crawling  armies.  They  covered 
the  plants  and  the  earth.  Nor  was  it 
necessary  to  see  them.  A  dull  metallic 
sound,  very  like  the  falling  of  rain  on 
the  leaves,  indicated  their  devouring 
presence.  And  the  smell  of  them! 
With  a  sort  of  breathless  wonder,  as  in 
the  terrible  conflicts  of  the  elements, 
one  can  look  upon  the  destruction  of 
his  property  by  consuming  whirlwinds 
of  flame,  by  engulfing  waves,  or  the 
blasts  of  a  tornado — ^but  to  see  it 
devoured  by  loathsome  worms ! 

After  several  days  there  was  still  one 
fidd,  of  about  fifty  acres,  in  which  not  a 
worm  was  to  be  seen,  nor  one  of  those 
black  moth-like  files  that  deposit  thdr 
eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  cotton- 
leaves,  and  then  wrap  themsdves  up  in 
a  single  leaf,  as  in  a  shroud^  to  die.  I 
tdegraphed  to  the  dty  for  thirty  barrds 
of  coal-tar.  It  arrived  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  freedmen,  provided  with 
basins,  buckets,  and  skiUetS)  deposited 
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«  Httle  coal-tar  near  the  foot  of  eyery 
plant  Should  thig  bucolic  engine 
proye  effectiye,  I  wonld  become  a  be- 
lieyerin  Stephen  H.  Branch's  yennicnlar 
theory  of  succeaa. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  out  to  see 
liie  resnlt.  There  were  the  worms  more 
nomeroos  than  eyer,  unchecked  in  their 
deyouring  march  by  the  dreadfUl  heat 
and  the  yOe  odors  wafted  by  the  south 
wind.  "  Sirocco  of  the  Desert "  I  haye 
eyer  since  regarded  as  a  weak  and  com- 
monplace figure  of  speech. 
«<  Innocent  worms  1  ^  do  you  say  t 
When  witnessing  the  worse  than 
gladiatorial  combats  to  be  seen  in  a 
drop  of  water,  where  microscopic  mon- 
stero  deyour  each  otiiier,  and  in  reflect- 
ing that,  perhaps,  all  the  bloody  cam- 
paigns in  history,  all  the  tortures  of 
martyrs  and  burnings  of  heretics,  haye 
caused  less  suffering  than  we  thought- 
lessly inflict,  eyery  meal,  upon  millions 
of  animalculae  exquisitely  senaitiye  to 
pain,  it  may  be,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  minute,  I  may  haye  indulged  for  the 
worm  in  my  path  a  sentiment  of  pity. 
But  what  a  grim  and  glvutly  satire 
iqxm  such  mere  sentiment  was  the  sight 


of  those  fields  stripped  of  their  beauty, 
like  forests  in  winter,  and  consumed  as 
by  the  breath  of  a  demon  I  / 

Still  the  loss  was  not  complete.  like 
Sennacherib's  hosts,  the  armies  of 
worms  disappeared  eyen  more  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  than  they  came.  Ex- 
cepting the  almost  mature  cotton-bolls, 
they  left  not  a  green  thing  behind. 
Had  they  come  a  month  earlier,  there 
would  haye  been  no  cotton— a  month 
later,  the  crop  would  not  haye  been 
iojured.  As  it  was,  the  hot  sun  shining 
directly  upon  the  swelling  bolls,  opened 
them  nearly  all  at  once ;  and  the  great 
fields  quickly  became  white  as  the 
diiyen  snow.  They  usually  remain 
green  until  the  tender  plants  are  killed 
by  the  fixMt,  and  the  picking  then  con- 
tinues until  Christmas.  We  gathered 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  bales,  which, 
at  the  enormous  price  of  cotton,  brought 
one  hundred  and  thirty-fiye  thousand 
dollars.  The  entire  expense  of  making 
the  crop,  including  losses  and  reyenue 
taxes,  was  about  one  hundred  and  fiye 
thousand  dollars.  But  the  physical  and 
mental  wear  and  tear  of  such  a  cotton- 
campaign  was  positiyely  dreadfuL 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 


Yeabs  make  not  age ;  the  head  may  gleam  in  white 
Yet  youth  twine  yerdure  round  the  heart ;  below 
The  drift  may  smile  the  flowers ;  the  genial  glow 

Of  Spring-tide  melting  eyen  the  Winter's  might. 

White  hairs  may  come  in  youth ;  the  heart  be  old ; 

No  blossoms  deck  the  early-frozen  mould. 

Keep  the  heart  young  I  the  conscience  crystal-dear ! 

So  shall  sweet  Summer  smile  throughout  the  year  I 

Faint  not  because  of  trouble  I  let  the  sun 
Be  present  to  thy  thought,  though  clouds  be  black  I 
To-morrow  haply  on  the  present's  track 

Shall  gUde,  and  radiance  and  thy  life  be  one  t 

Were  pleasure  but  thy  handmaid  all  thy  hours. 

Her  smile  would  pall  I  the  couch  soon  sickens  piled  with  flowezs  I 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  POOR  MUSICIAN. 

In  the  hilly  suburbs  of  the  quaint  old  city  of  Aacfaaffenbuig,  there  stood,  twenty  yean 
ago,  a  grim  and  stately  stone  building.  This  building  was  the  celebrated  "  Rheinhardt  Acad- 
emy/' Here  I  was  imprisoned,  in  the  year  1848,  in  company  with  over  a  hundred  other 
youths  between  thirteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Within  walls,  the  severe  and  unchanging 
discipliue  of  daily  study  was  interrupted  only  by  occasional  exercise  in  the  enclosed  play- 
ground attached  to  the  building,  and  the  yearly  four-weeks*  vacation.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
world  outside  was  limited  to  the  glimpses  caught  through  the  narrow  framework  of  our  wiiw 
dows ;  and  many  a  youthful  imagination  kindled  at  the  distant  panorama  of  the  rir^  Malb, 
with  its  ever-shifting  motion  and  light  Here,  a  dry  and  monotonous  existence  poetised  • 
to  two  young  lada  by  one  of  those  impaarioned  fnendships  peculiar  to  sohool-life,  and  which 
has  the  eovleur  de  rote  of  Love,  without  its  suspidonB  or  its  panga.  Herman  Elirthal, 
who  was  three  years  my  senior,  liad  completed  his  mathematical  studies,  and  was  almoat 
exclusively  occupied  in  the  musical  department  when  I  entered  the  Academy.  Kany  a  time, 
after  school-hours,  have  I  crouched  outside  his  door  to  listen  to  the  delidous  harmonies  that 
fell  from  his  fingers,  and  which  seemed  to  interpret  for  me  all  the  bright  dreams  of  that 
future  which  lay  in  its  glowing  perspective  beyond  the  present  cold  and  cheerless  life.  It  was 
here  he  found  me  one  night,  in  teare^  and  took  me  to  his  heart  From  that  moment  we 
understood  each  other.  Through  the  six  following  years,  he  was  color  and  sunshine  to  me  in 
the  shade  of  those  grim  old  walls.  In  1854  he  left  the  Academy  and  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  pursued  his  musical  studies  exclusively  during  a  residence  of  six  years.  From  Yienna  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  resided  five  year&  In  1866  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  informed 
his  friends  that  he  should  leave  the  following  ibonth  for  America.  Before  he  sailed,  w« 
agreed  mutually  to  keep  journals,  and,  upon  reunion,  exchange  them,  so  that  each  might 
possess  the  record  of  the  other's  experiences,  objective  and  subjective,  during  sepasaHon. 
Two  years  after  his  departure  for  the  New  Worid  I  joined  him  there.  When  we  met^  die 
journals  were  exchanged  according  to  promise.  His  now  lies  before  me.  The  few  leaves 
which  I  have  selected  for  publication  are  precisely  as  I  find  them,  except  in  the  substitution 
of  fictitious  names.  The  story  of  these  pages  is  neither  dramatic  nor  sensational.  The  reader 
will  find  none  of  those  startling  events  which  quicken  circulation — ^none  of  those  dark 
mysteries  which  provoke  shudders  and  pique  expectation.  To  those  who  ei\joy  the  intenae 
shadow  and  intricacy  of  plots  d  la  Wilkie  Collins,  the  possible4o^vei7-one  history  of  Herman 
Ehrthal  will  prove  but  tame  amusement  But  to  those  bom  to  music,  these  pages  will  hold 
a  pecuUar  interest ;  for,  enclosed  in  the  simple  framework  of  this  sbnple  story,  is  woven  ^be 
subtle,  subjective  experiences  peculiar  to  the  artist-life.  That  finer  discrimination  in  music 
which  is  bom  not  so  much  of  acquired  as  intUnetive  knowledge,  will  be  passed  by  unheeded 
by  many.  That  rapturous  enthusiasm  which  is  as  irrepressible  to  the  artist-nature  as  song 
to  birds,  and  which  in  its  most  eloquent  expression  seems  to  him  but  a  feeble  counterpart 
of  that  which  bums  within  him,  will  be  smiled  at  by  this  same  many  as  puerile  rhapsody. 
But  those  whose  souls  have  kindled  at  the  same  fires,  will  read  aright  the  language,  and  will 
feel  with  the  artist  its  entire  inadequacy  to  its  sublime  theme.    To  these  I  offer  these  pages. 

Oddler  2Uh, — ^Well,  here  I  am  home  piano  left  in  my  charge  by  H tiU 

again  I     Home  I    a  narrow,  carpetleas  hia  return,  and  on  the  windowndll  the 

room ;  cot  bed,  mde  chair,  and  wash-  bunch  of  roees  I  bought  to-day  of  the 

stand ;  in  one  comer,  a  trunk ;  in  the  pale  Uttle  girl  at  the  comer.     Alack- 

other,  an  upright  piano.     My  apart-  a-dayl  my  efiforts  to  gain  work  have 

ment  is  certainly  not  elegant,  yet  it  is  been  so   far   unsucoessfal,  and  a  dole$ 

not  without  ornamentation ;    witness :  far  nUnte  life  is  my  present  prospect 

four  excellent  engraved  portraits  of  the  What  a  weary  day  this  has  been  1    Will 

following  composers,  Handel,  Beetho-  it  ever  be  thus  ?    Must  I  barter  my  holy 

yen,  Bach,  and  Schumann ;  the  rosewood  Muse,  whose  white  garment  I  am  un- 
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worthy  to  kiss,  for  '^mtby  lucre?'' 
Filihy  lucre  I  I  would  not  despise  the 
base  article  in  practical  cents  and  shil- 
lings as  I  sit  here  to-night  with  only 
halfHsatisfied  stomach.    This  afternoon 

I  went  to  the  Seminary  in street, 

but  met  with  no  success.  Luck  does 
not  seem  to  follow  me.   Later  I  repaired 

to  Mrs.  B ^'s,  whose  daughter  is  my 

only  pupil — a  young  lady  of  ayerage 
capacity.  Wishing  to  be  in  the  fashion, 
ahe  requested  me  to  give  her  some  Qer- 
man  music.  I  brought  her  one  of 
MendelaBohn's  ^^  Lieder  ohne  WarteJ^ 
Stke  has  learned  to  play  the  notes  cor- 
rectly, but  they  have  no  significance  to 
her.  She  is  Tery  pretty,  howeyer, — ^has 
liquid  dark  eyes  and  a  rich  bloom.  I 
watched  her,  this  afternoon,  as  she  fin- 
gered the  exquisite  Tone-poem.  The 
pretty  features  neyer  quiyered,  the  eyes 
neither  quickened  nor  softened.  She 
sat  in  statuesque  passiyity,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  tender  yearning  and 
melancholy  that  throbbed  in  fitM 
pulses  among  the  notes.  Pretty  doll  I 
Nature  made  you  yery  neatly— only 
forgot  to  put  a  soul  into  you.  Perhaps 
you  are  none  the  less  happy.  Heigh- 
ho  I  my  purse  is  getting  sadly  thin,  but 

I  shall  not  ask  Mrs.  B to  adyance 

my  pay.  I  ate  my  scanty  meal  with 
relish  this  eyening,  for  the  keen  air  had 
sharpened  my  appetite,  and  my  body  is 
etin  so  young  and  strong.  My  eyenings 
are  certainly  solitary,  but  it  is  then  that 
I  -haye  my  happiest  hours — ^then  that 
my  tone-wings  raise  themselyes  from 
the  clogging  mire,  and  soar  and  bear 
me  to  blessed  regions  where  I  hear  pri- 
meyal  warblings  and  catch  the  perfumes 
of  heayenly  gardens.  To-night  I  was 
bitter,  almost  despairing.  Was  it  un- 
natural that  my  mood  should  haye  dit- 
soUed  into  the  prelude  No.  4  of  Cho- 
pin? I  repeated  it  again  and  again  with 
a  lingering,  torturing  satisfiEUstion,  and 
in  that  smothered  cry  for  hope  and 
help  I  plead  for  loye,  for  free  air,  for 
sunshine,  for  some  way  out  of  this 
hateful  imprisonment.  No  human  be- 
ing was  eyer  more  entirely  a  yictim  to 
dyspepsia  than  Chopin  —  a  dyspepsia 
that  disordered  soul  and  stomach,  and 


had  its  whine  somewhero.  in  nearly  all 
his  creations.  In  a  number  of  noble 
instances  he  left  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  meum,  and,  fired  by  a  great  idea  or 
a  fine  enthusiasm — forgot  his  own  per- 
sonality ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 
Exquisitely  keen  to  joy  and  pain,  and 
hungry  for  happiness,  with  all  an  artist's 
passion,  he  reyelled  in  the  outpouring 
of  his  glowing,  quiyeiing  sensibilities 
through  Tone,  whose  dictionary  his 
maryeUous  genius  commanded  and  en- 
larged at  will.  The  egotism  of  a  self- 
centred,  morbid  being  was  neyer  before 
hidden  under  such  bewildering  modula- 
tions ;  the  complaints  of  a  sick  brain 
and  body  neyer  before  clothed  them- 
selyes in  so  seductiye  a  garb ;  the  pas- 
sion of  penanal  joys,  pangs,  and  long- 
ings was  neyer  before  told  in  so  eloquent 
and  fiucinating  a  language.  But,thotigh 
his  music  flatters,  bewilders,  intoxicates, 
there  are  in  it  no  outlets  into  celestial 
space.  This  eyening  I  enjoyed  it  with 
a  peculiar  keenness — ^made  many  a  mor- 
bid, melancholy  romance  of  which  I 
was  myself  of  course,  the  hero,  and 
rose  from  the  piano  a  more  bitter  and 
selfish  man.  Awaking  suddenly  from 
the  absorbing  dream,  the  close  walls 
stifled  me,  and  I  went  to  the  window 
for  air.  The  city  below  looked  cold 
and  spectral ;  its  inhabitants  were  stu- 
pid grubs,  and  I,  fancying  myself  one 
of  the  great  eHUy  looked  down  fh>m 
my  garret-window  upon  their  fine  dwell- 
ings and  despised  them.  MUerdbU 
homme  ineomprisl  What  cares  the 
busy  world,  with  mighty  questions  on 
its  big  brain,  for  thy  priyate  gnarlings  ? 
But  I  am  weary,  and  must  seek  rest.  I 
will  be  true  to  my  best  self  through 
eyery  counter  wind  and  tide.  Know- 
ing that  my  art  is  diyine,  and  meant  to 
serye  the  highest  purposes  of  the  soul,  I 
shall  not  sacrifice  my  artbtic  conscience 
to  a  threadbare  coat,  but  will  guard  jny 
ideal  as  the  sacred  host  in  the  purest 
tabernacle  of  my  inmost  soul.  Ah! 
beloyed  mother,  far  in  the  fatherland, 
fold  thine  arms  again  about  thy  boy, 
and  soothe  him  to  rest.  Thou  shalt 
neyer  know  of  the  scanty  meal  and 
desolate  hours.    I  forget  them  all  now, 
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Matterchen ;  thy  soft  touch  lingen  tsDr 
derly  on  my  brow;  thy  loving  eyes 
bend  oyer  me  1  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
these  tears  before  thee,  mother.  God 
bless  thee  I  Qod  bless  thee,  and  ke^ 
thy  son  as  worthy  of  thee  as  in  the 
pure,  blessed  days  gone  by. 

October  d9^A.^A  note  came  to  me  ftom 

Dr.  A to-day,  enclosing  the  address 

of  a  friend  of  his,  a  Hrs.  Irving,  who  is 
looking  for  a  music-teacher  for  her 
niece.  The  Doctor  said  a  good  word 
for  me,  and  the  lady  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  me.  Towards  evening  I  repaired 
to  her  residence.  Wken  I  entered  the 
parlor,  the  gas  was  not  yet  lit,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  was  subdued 
and  mysticaL  I  slid  abstractedly  into 
the  nearest  seat,  for  I  was  surprised  and 
awed  by  the  opening  strains  of  a  song 
of  Robert  Franz — a  song  little  known, 
and  hnovoabU  only  to  the/no.  It  begins 
with  the  following  stanza,  the  words  of 
which  were  enunciated  with  a  wonder- 
fully pure  accent : 

•<  Nun  die  SchaUen  duhkan, 
Stsn^  <tfi  oleni  tttoo/dUf 
Welch*  ein  Bduek  der  Sehntucht 
Fluid  durch  die  Nacht  I " 

The  song  tells  the  story  of  the  twilight 
hour.  We  wander  out  into  Nature,  and 
at  the  first  step  stop  in  awe,  for  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  threshold  of  a  land  so 
mysterious  and  holy  that  we  feel  we 
need  baptism  before  we  pass  the  sacred 
portal.  The  first  vivid  glow  of  the  sun- 
set has  gone ;  we  pass  into  a  realm  of 
delicate,  intangible  beauty,  where  every 
atom  of  atmosphere  fioats  on  ethereal, 
golden  wings.  The  opalesque  sky 
bends  tenderly  towards  the  yearning 
earth;  the  purple  shadows  descend 
softly  in  the  dreamy  air,  and  mystical 
d^ths  of  lustre  melt  away  in  the  violet 
light.  The  first  notes  of  this  matddess 
song  breathe  the  very  awe  we  &el  aa  we 
enter  the  mysterious  sunset  realm,  and 
at  last,  through  ever-quickening  modu- 
lations, the  impassioned  soul  soars  and 
floats  away  beyond  the  veil  I  And  here 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  German 
^  Lied."  Its  best  mission  is  to  translate 
into  Tone,  not  so  much  a  namedUs  senti- 
ment, or  emotion,  as  the  vague,  inquir- 


ing bliss,  or  melancholy,  of  a  mood.  It 
demands  not  so  much  a  framework,  as 
an  atmosphere— <»utline,  as  color.  It  is 
one  of  the  prophetic  messengers  that 
Beauty  has  at  her  will,  and  expresses 
not  so  much  what  is  said  as  suggested, 
possessed  as  perceived.  Ihad  heardthis 
song  before,  given  with  a  mere  sensuous 
enthusiasm  (how  often  nustaken  for  aa 
irU^Uigent  eoneepticn/)  that  a  pleasing 
melody  produces  on  a  HiaCTJimiTifiting 
ear;  but  now  for  the  first  time  I  listened 
to  it  from  the  lips  of  a  poetess,  v^o  en^ 
tered  into  the  very  spirit  of  its  ina^rs- 
tion.  And  that  delicious  voice  1  The 
tone  was  aromatic,  and  held  its  peculiar 
quality  as  purely  as  a  fiower  its  perfume, 
— a  quality  rich,  seacching,  and  la^,— 
the  luscious  indolence  of  tropical  Bides, 
hammocks,  and  pomegranates^  in  whose 
dream  and  languor  slumber  fire  and 
color.  As  I  listened,  my  epnptMxj 
with  the  song  and  singer  became  so 
intimate,  that  I  moved  unconsdoosly 
nearer ;  but  the  last  strain  was  hardly 
finished,  when  the  hands  fell  in  broken, 
startled  chords  upon  the  keys  (had  I 
spoken?),  and  the  figure  vanished 
through  the  open  door  beyond.  I  had 
hardly  regained  my  seat,  when  the  ser- 
vant entered  and  lit  the  gas.  Eveiy 
thing  in  the  room  took  now  a  poeitive 
outline,  and  that  moment  of  free  joy 
seemed  already  like  a  dream.  Before  I 
left  the  house,  satisfactoiy  arrangements 
were  made,  and  to-morrow  I  give  the 
first  lesson.  I  discovered,  too,  that  my 
fixture  pupil  and  the  poet-songstress  are 
identicaL  A  pleasant  prospect  is  in 
view  for  me.  Once  in  the  street  and 
alone,  imagination  filled  her  frame- 
work with  many  a  pleasing  picture.  I 
saw  a  delicious  landscape  to-day,  and 
longed  to  buy  it.  It  would  have  been 
like  hanging  perpetual  summer  on  my 
walls ;  but,  alas  1  one  must  have  bank- 
notes to  exchange  for  summer.  Ah, 
poverty  is  a  wretched  companion !  A 
philosopher  can  endure  it,  perhaps,  and 
moralize  over  it;  but  to  the  luxuriant 
nature  of  the  artist  it  is  sickening.  It 
lays  an  icy  finger  on  his  warm,  free 
pulses— stands  ugly  and  gaunt  at  every 
door  of  his  soul,  and  with  sour  visage 
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ftnd  relentless  gripe  scares  back  the 
messenger  he  would  send  forth.  Bnt 
there  is  compensation  for  all  things. 
BeethoTen,  disappointed,  poor,  and  un- 
recognized, wrote  ^^Es  Ut  ao  9e\dn  doB 
Leben  tam&nd  tnal  eu  lebmP  Aye,  it  is 
indeed  beautiftil  to  live  a  thousandfold 
life.  Blessed  is  he  who  is  gifted  with  a 
palate  capable  of  appreciating  all  the 
rich  and  delicate  essences  of  existence. 
Many  a  feUow-creature,  the  pet  of  for- 
tune, might  enyy  me  tiie  fine  pleasure 
of  those  fiTe  minutes  this  afternoon  in 

the  parior  in  Qt square.    Bom  to 

music,  and  initiated  by  that  birth  into 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  her  high  altar, 
the  gates  of  Paradise  are  open  to  me, 
and  beyond,  I  taste  the  joys  of  disem- 
bodied spirits  while  yet  in  finite  chains. 
The  celestial  yision  come»  to  most  of  us 
in  some  fonn,  perhaps,  but  only  to 
those  initiated  by  birth  is  the  blessed 
priril^e  throu^  mu»k  youchsafed. 
That  Toice  brings  a  nectar  memory. 
When  shall  I  hear  it  again  9 

October  8(W*.— The  lesson  is  over.  It 
18  an  eyent  to  record,  and  eyents  are 
rare  things  with  me.  I  haye  always 
ridiculed  journal-keeping  as  a  merely 
sentiment^  pastime,  and  now,  behold  I 

forced  by  my  promise  to  L ,  I  haye 

begun  the  practice  myself.  Is  it  profit- 
able though,  this  constant  self-analysis 
on  paper — this  maintaining  in  daily 
numbers,  foreyer  "to  be  continued,"  a 
chronic  history,  of  which  one^s  self  is 
the  perpetual  hero,  the  piyot  on  which 
life  itself  turns?  It  is  yery  possible 
that  the  occupation  is  a  selfish  one,  but 
Heayen  knows  few  such  are  granted  me. 
To  begin  with  my  "  eyent,"  the  lesson 

in  G square.    Firstly,  I  haye  seen 

the  xK>et-songstress  face  to  face,  and 
shall  proceed  to  giye  a  descriptiye  out- 
line of  her,  to  which  1  may  refer  here- 
after to  quicken  memory.  The  head  is 
massiye,  but  noble  in  form.  The  hair 
is  gathered  loosely  back  from,  the  brow 
(not  hauled  and  tortured  by  Fashion's 
hand),  and  has  that  combination  of  rich 
color  and  fineness  of  texture  which  be- 
longs to  a  yital  and  refined  organiza- 
tion; it  has,  too,  the  natural  waye 
which  denotes  obstinacy  and  warmth. 


The  features  are  irregular,  but  the  smile 
transfigures  them  with  a  liying  light 
which  yanishes  before  you  can  seize  it. 
The  impression  I  receiyed  through  the 
physique  of  the  soul  was  that  of  eoihr. 
Force  and  richness  of  nature  seemed 
to  me  to  speak  from  the  brow  and  eye 
and  in  the  smile  and  yoice.  The  young 
lady  is  certainly  not  pretty,  however, 
but  possibly  beautiful  at  times.  I 
brought  her,  to-day,  a  nocturne  of 
Chopin  as  a  good  text  to  the  delicacy 
of  her  ear  and  sentiment.  She  read  it 
slowly  at  first,  for  her  eyes  are  unprac- 
tised, but  she  seized  the  melody  and 
modulation  with  a  surprising  quick- 
ness. The  execution  was  often  defi- 
cient, but  in  spite  of  the  imperfect 
mechanism,  she  conveyed  something  of 
the  fire  and  longing  that  breathed  from 
the  notes,  and  gave  the  delicate  touches, 
where  the  soul  in  its  impassioned  con- 
fesdon  bases  its  tenderest  pulses,  with 
a  rare  sensibility.  I  recognized  her,  in 
all  this,  to  be  a  true  mumh-Jdnd ;  but 
her  musical  education  has  been  loose 
and  insufilcient  It  will  require  hard 
study  to  perfect,  but  I  feel  a  certain 
keen  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of 
moulding  such  rare  material.  How  the 
nocturne  delighted  her.  Never  having 
heard  it  before,  she  felt  in  it  all  the  ex- 
citement of  a  fresh  revelation.  It  is 
said  that  no  piece  can  be  appreciated 
upon  first  hearing.  True  in  one  sense. 
There  is  in  all  true  greatness  a  noble  re- 
serve which  yields  only  to  the  clearer  vis- 
ion of  the  reverent  seeker ;  but  the  bom 
musician  holds  in  his  own  peculiar  or- 
ganization the  responsive  pulses  of  all 
harmony,  and  through  his  fine  sense 
flashes  instantaneous  recognition,  though 
the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  detail 
comes  with  subsequent  study.  In  the 
course  of  the  lesson,  this  afternoon,  I 
asked  my  young  pupil  if  she  really 
cared  for  music.  She  gave  me  a  quick, 
searching  glance,  then  said  quite  sim- 
ply, "  I  love  it  above  all  else.  Tou  will 
not  misunderstand  me,  and  think  me 
affected."  "Do  others  think  so?"  I 
asked.  "Why  do  you  ask  me?"  she 
replied ;  "  you  must  know  that  music 
is  at  best  but  a  worldly  ambition,  or  a 
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pleasing  entertamment  in  the  ice-cream 
line,  to  most  people.  I  have  never  be- 
fore met  any  one  to  whom  I  could  ex- 
press my  real  feeling  about  it"  I  had 
suffered  myself  in  the  unsatisfied  need 
of  musical  sympathy,  and  knew  how  to 
answer  her.  "  It  is  true,''  I  said ;  **  there 
is  no  reterenee  for  music  nowadays; 
but  guard  your  own  worship  sacredly. 
You  may  yet  become  a  priestess,  per- 
haps, if  you  only  keep  pure  your  faith." 
Her  face  kindled,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Ah,  what  a  revelation  those 
tears  brought  1  I  comprehended  it,  and 
was  deeply  touched.  Well,  these  les- 
sons are  going  to  be  a  true  enjoyment 
to  me.  I  find  in  my  new  pupil  a  satis- 
faction seldom  vouchsafed  to  me — ^that 
of  a  posiidve  musical  affinity.  But  she 
will  find  me  an  exacting  teacher.  I 
shall  put  her  through  many  a  tedious 
exercise,  till  the  mechanical  is  no  longer 
a  hinderance,  as  at  present,  but  a  me- 
dium. I  wish  I  knew  something  more  of 
her  history.  She  does  not  suit  the  gaudy 
house  and  her  fiuhionable  worldly  rela- 
tives.  There  is  a  fresh  fragrance  about 
her  as  of  new-mown  hay  and  clover.  I 
wanted  to  hear  her  sing  again,  but 
hesitated  to  ask  her.  I  shall  gain  cour- 
age some  day,  however,  for  hear  her  I 
must 

January  Qth. — ^I  moved,  to-day,  into  a 
pleasanter  quarter  of  the  dty.    Through 

the  kind  recommendations  of  Dr.  A 

and  the  Irvings,  I  am  constantly  gain- 
ing pupils,  and  find  myself  in  a  most 
hopeful  frame  of  mind.  Truly  the  mis- 
sion of  a  mudc-teUcher  may  be  a  noble 
one.  If  he  is  faithfiil  to  his  trust,  he 
holds  an  important  service  in  the  work 
of  a  higher  civilization.  But  here,  in 
America,  music  is  a  business  held  in  no 
very  high  repute.  **  He  is  only  a  poor 
Dutch  musician,"  is  a  phrase  which 
throws  us  beyond  the  pale  oC  society 
into  ignominy.  Society  is  not  entirely 
to  blame,  however,  that  she  is  shy  of 
accepting  musical  artists  as  companions 
to  the  young  people  of  either  sex. 
When  the  artist  forgets  the  noble  laws 
of  the  higher  life,  and  descends  into 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  lower 
arena,  he  deserves  to  be  an  outcast    It 


sickens  me  to  see  men  gifted  with  noble 
powers,  who  might  be  the  pure  apostles 
of  a  divine  art,  corrupting  themselves 
with  low  habits,  getting  down  on  l^eir 
knees  to  crawl  through  the  loop-holes 
of  humbug  to  success,  and  sacrifidng 
their  artistic  conscience  to  gain  a  hasty 
popularity.  Out  with  them  I  They 
may  win  applause  to  tickle  their  vanity, 
and  gold  to  fill  their  jKXskets ;  but  they 
are  no  true  artists,  because  no  true  men. 
Not  until  the  artist's  only  narcotic  be 
the  divine  intoxication  of  the  ever-liv- 
ing waters,  will  there  be  the  purest  in- 
spiration and  the  grandest  work.  For 
Art  must  serve  the  Infinite.  Only 
through  those  laws. which  gravitate  to 
the  Divine  shall  her^servant  be  worthy 
to  interpret  her  higher  meaning.  In 
the  past.  Art,  to  succeed,  must  be  the 
slave  of  Royalty ;  and  Apollo  was  rep- 
resented en  perruqusj  d  la  Louis  Qua- 
torze.  The  artist  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  make  her  serve  his  own 
private  monarchy,  but  her  contempt  of 
his  trick  shames  and  confuses  him.  Not 
until  he  go  for  magnetism^  not  needles, 
will  she  flash  her  prophetic  messages 
through  from  pole  to  pole.  For  Beauty 
has  no  respect  for  private  telegraph- 
wires.  She  Will  only  serve  the  highest 
spiritual  liberty.  But  all  talk  about 
art  is  mere  prattle,  and  we  are  but  at 
the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  any  real 
knowledge.  My  favorite  pupil,  Miss 
Estelle  Irving,  is  making  fair  progress. 
The  two  hours  of  the  week  spent  with 
her  are  a  pleasure,  not  a  labor,  and  make 
me  forget  the  drudgery  of  the  other 
days.  The  lesson,  however,  is  by  no 
means  all  smoothness;  it  opens  gene- 
rally with  many  a  dry  exercise.  '^  How 
I  hate  them  1 "  the  young  lady  exclaims, 
and  tries  to  hurry  them  on ;  but  I  permit 
her  no  such  indulgence,  and,  turning 
back  to  the  first  page,  require  a  careful 
repetition.  Sometimes  she  bears  the 
ordeal  with  heroic  patience ;  again,  she 
looks  like  a  naughty  child  that  deserves 
the  dark  closet.  This  afternoon  she 
was  in  a  sensitively  musical  mood,  and 
fluttered  restively  under  the  mechanism 
of  the  noble  art  For  her  inattention  I 
inflicted  the  punishment  of  a  few  satin- 
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cal  remarks  deliyered  in  my  most  chill- 
ing tone.  I  watcb  the  efTect  with  infi- 
nite amusement.  With  her  sensitire, 
warm  organization,  the  qnickened  pulse 
throbs  to  the  snrfaoe,  and  she  has  not, 
like  me,  the  phlegm  to  hide  its  quiyer. 
Bo  I  have  the  adrantage  of  her.  If  I 
leproTe  her  kindly,  she  softens,  puts  on 
the  sheepskin,  and  promises  with  a 
child's  impulsiTeness  to  do  better.  If 
I  am  cold  and  critical,  the  nostril 
quivers  proudly,  and  the  lips  assume 
a  pretty  moquari^^  Sometimes  she 
throws  a  direct  glance  at  me,  that  says, 
''Do  you  think  Tm  afraid  of  yout'' 
again  she  turns  ray  words  to  her  own 
advantage.  As  often  she  says  nothing, 
but  the  attitude  and  expression  af9rm 
that,  though  somewhat  excited,  she  is 
fearless.  I  like  her  in  her  little  brist- 
ling moods,  and,  if  I  had  the  right, 
would  treat  her  as  a  naughty  child 
should  be  treated — ^would  take  her  in 
my  arms,  tease  her,  laugh  at  her,  and 
possibly  mingle  kisses  with  the  taunts. 
But  having  no  such  pleasant  right,  I 
try  to  make  my  professorial  dignity  as 
impressive  and  becoming  as  possible. 
The  doud  is  dispelled,  however,  when 
the  music  begins.  Ah,  what  a  subtle 
language  music  is — a  fireemasonry  in 
itself.  Its  sacred  secrets  are  forever 
concealed  flrom  the  uninitiated,  but  its 
diildren  under  all  skies  recognize  its 
elgn,  and  through  the  unmistakable 
revelation  claim  each  other. 

June  88t^— Since  my  last  date.  Miss 
Lnring  has  dismissed  her  Italian  singing- 
teacher,  and  taken  me  in  his  stead — a 
change  which  I  certainly  approve  ofl 
This  afternoon  I  brought  her  that  ex- 
qmsite  tone-wreath,  Schumann's  Opus 
Hq.  48.  I  was  completely  channed 
with  her  interpretation.  She  forms, 
with  the  quick  insight  of  a  poet,  a  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  peculiar  signifi- 
cance of  each  individual  song,  and  em- 
bodies that  meaning  into  a  living  and 
eloquent  message.  It  is  a  dangerous 
business,  however,  this  duett  perform- 
ance. We  cannot  ei^oy  what  is  dearest 
to  us  with  another  in  so  subtle  a  sym- 
pathy, and  not  be  stirred  to  the  quick. 
When  playing  her  accompaniments,  I 


come  into  the  most  intimate  musical 
communion  with  her,  and  the  fire  that 
flows  through  my  veins  out  to  my  "fin- 
ger-tips sends  a  kindred  glow  into  her 
eyes  and  tones.  In  certain  excited  mo- 
ments I  feel  that  a  man  might  gladly 
die,  and  give  up,  if  necessary,  the  prom- 
ised white  robe  and  harp  of  Paradise, 
to  gain  the  love  of  a  woman  with  such 
a  souL  She  is  so  beautifal,  too,  when 
she  sings.  Her  dark  gray  eye  bums  or 
softens  with  the  passing  emotion,  and 
the  whole  face  glows  with  the  pure 
light  of  passion. 

*<  Ah !  to  hear  or  soe  hor  singing, 
Scarce  I  know  which  is  diyinost" 

I  could  have  fallen  on  my  knees  and 
wept  tears  of  sweet  delight,  but  it 
would  have  been  homage,  not  to  her — 
not  to  her— but  to  the  holy  Muse  that 
speaks  through  her.  *'0h,  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  sing  to  your  accom- 
paniments 1 "  she  exclaimed  this  after- 
noon ;  ^*  and  how  enchanting  these  songs 
arel  The  idea  of  translating  them  I 
The  words  and  music  of  a  people 
should  never  be  separated." 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied.  "  In  the 
true  Gorman  'lieder,'  the  poetry  and 
music  are  a  unique  inspiration.  Heine 
used  to  go  to  Franz  with  his  fresh 
poem,  and  exclaim,  *  Ah,  Bobert,  here 
is  a  child  of  mine  tl^at  mutt  be  mar- 
ried.' And  Franz  comprehended  the 
soul  of  the  chUd,  and,  touched  and  en- 
kindled, married  her  to  Tone.  Often 
the  very  inspiration  of  the  music  is 
bom  of  the  poetic  glow  that  bums  in 
the  poem.  The  light  and  shade,  the 
flash,  the  tint,  are  modulated  to  the 
words ;  the  very  temperature  is  the  same. 
Franz's  songs  are  neither  descriptive 
nor  dramatic.  They  are  mostly  moods, 
enwrapped  in  themselves.  When  listen- 
ing to.his  music,  you  float  away  with  a 
dreamy,  swaying  tide,  where  no  positive 
outline  is  visible,  no  destined  haven  in 
sight.  On  and  on  you  are  home 
through  an  atmosphere  whose  color 
and  perftime  permeate  your  very  being, 
fllling  you  with  a  vague  hope  aM  mis- 
giving  which  is  half  delight,  half  pain." 
"  And  that  divided  pain  .and  pleasure 
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yoQ  Germans  call  Wehtnnth  —  do  7011 
not  ?  "  she  asked ;  bat  before  I  oonld  re- 
ply, she  said,  with  a  sadden  way  pecoliar 
to  her,  "Do  yoalike  balladsl"  "Cer. 
tainly,'^  I  replied ;  "  they  are  the  domes- 
tic tone-poetry  of  a  nation.  Indeed,  I 
like  good  mosic  whererer  I  find  it. 
The  history  of  a  people^s  life-experi- 
ences is  written  in  its  mosic^'  "It  is 
so  refreshing,"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  find  a 
maslcian  who  is  not  bigoted  in  his  art. 
Most  of  them  affect  an  exdasiyenees 
which  is  as  narrow  as  the  sectaiianism 
of  the  charches.  And  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  artist,  above  all  others, 
should  have  the  power  to  pexceiye 
Beauty  where  the  di^er  sense  finds  only 
a  fog  of  commonplaces."  "Yes,"  I 
answered,  "  the  true  artist  should  be  a 
true  democrat  Bat  it  is  getting  late," 
I  added,  looking  at  my  watch.  I  tamed 
from  the  eager  face,  and  the  following 
moment  found  me  on  the  pavement. 
Here,  at  last,  is  a  true  woman  in  the 
larger  sense.  We  men  tire  of  the  eternal 
sweet  woman  who  smiles  forever  at  oar 
elbow.  We  want  in  woman  a  touch  of 
grandeur  and  fire  to  rouse,  mingled 
with   the   tender   that   softens.     The 

maiden  of  G square   has  a  nre 

scope  of  nature.  With  the  brain  to 
grasp  great  ideas,  she  unites  the  glow 
of  genius  and  a  fine  delicacy  of  intoi- 
tion.  Shi  possesses,  too,  that  rarest  of 
charms  among  the  modem  editions  of 
young  ladyhood— perfect  healtk  Ye 
gods !  what  a  privilege  is  the  acquaint- 
anceship of  a  woman  who  is  never 
afflicted  with  indigestion  I  To  come  in 
contact  with  a  clean  soul  acting  through 
a  clean  body.  Migraine,  with  its 
inevitable  languors ;  the  constant  weari- 
ness which  assumes  constantly  reclining 
attitudes ;  the  capability  of  fainting  at 
any  required  moment,  are  qualifications 
apparently  quite  unknown  to  this  nine- 
teenth-century Hebe.  Why  do  the  artia- 
tic  heroes  and  heroines  of  to-day  claim 
morbidity  as  the  prerogative  of  geniua  f 
Why  are  the  disciples  of  the  arts,  who 
have  continual  gastric  complaint,  oon^ 
siderefl  more  gifted  and  poetical  than 
those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
sound   stomachs?     A  vital   question, 


thiBL  Dear  Joumall  I  see  that  my  favor- 
ite pupil  is  the  almost  constant  topic 
of  these  pages.  I  return  from  her  luzn- 
riouB  home  to  my  naked  room,  and 
make  a  minute  record  of  the  hour  spent 
in  her  presence,  to  gain  a  double  experi- 
enoe  of  it  I  admire  ber ;  yes,  there  is 
no  denying  it  She  appeals  to  my 
tastes  and  gratifies  my  artistic  instincta. 
She  has,  too,  a  fine  breadth  and  inde- 
pendence, which  stimulates  like  the 
keen  breath  of  mountain-air.  She  has 
grown  np  like  a  wild  plant,  wiiii  no 
wise  hand  to  prune  and  direct ;  but  tbe 
plant  has  a  rich  juice  in  its  veins,  and 
bears  no  puny  blossom.  The  man  who 
takes  this  woman  to  his  heart  must  be 
vastly  strong,  patient,  and  tender.  She 
will  inspire,  enlarge,  and  refine  him, 
and  give  Mm  divine  emotions.  She 
win  also  strng,  torment,  and  contradict 
him.  He  may  be  charmed  with  the 
fiiskiness  of  the  wild  merlin,  but  he 
will  find  her  hard  of  management 
The  task  would  give  ftill  play  to  his 
powers.  An  attractive,  challenging 
task !  It  makes  the  blood  fiow  swifter 
to  dwell  on  it  Heavens  I  am  I  mad  ? 
Come  with  me,  my  Journal,  to  the  mir- 
ror. What  do  you  see  there  ?  Is  that 
grave,  coloriesa,  commonplaoe  £Eu:e  like- 
ly to  charm  an  artistic  maiden  ?  ^ow 
torn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  per- 
son, to  the  suiToundings  of  this  lord  of 
creation.  And  this  is  the  home  he 
would  ofier  the  Peri  of  his  choice  I 
Now,  if  I  were  fortunate  and  well- 
favored  ~- but  I  am  a  fool,  even  in 
thought  to  couple  our  destinies.  It  is 
well  that  an  inexorable  Fate  divides  ua 
She  stands  over  my  shoulder  now  as  I 
write,  a  smile  of  ineffable  scorn  on  her 
grim  visage. 

FOruarif  24eA.— To-day  I  brought 
Miss  Estelle  some  of  Bach's  muaia  She 
was  quite  unacquainted  with  it  I 
placed  before  her  the  *^  Alemande  "  of 
Suite  No.  2  in  C  minor,  worthy  to  be 
tiie  ancestress  of  all  pore  sonatas.  She 
caught  its  spuit  with  her  usual  insight, 
and  aooented  the  rhythm,  which  in 
Baoh  marks  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  emo 
lion,  with  a  marvellous  nicety.  Intui- 
tion taught  her  what  study  reveals  to 
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Arw,  Thea  I  gave  her  tiie  lecoiid 
mmaet  of  Opus  No.  1— a  mwical  dew-- 
drop. Ab^  tboa  great  Sebaalian  I  eren 
we,  wbo  BO  love  and  reveranoe  thee,  can 
nerer  acale  the  gnuideiir  of  thy  heights 
or  &thom  the  pathos  of  thy  deptha  .  I 
fovnd,  upon  my  letnra  this  eYeniiig,  aa 
inyitatioii  from  Mrs.  Irviag  to  a  musi* 
cal  aolf6e  at  her  house  next  week.  Do 
I  owe  the  honor  of  this  attention  to  the 
recent  discoyery  made  by  this  worldly 
lady,  vi&,  that  our  family-name  bore 
oi%;^ally  the  prefix  of  a  *^  Yon  t  ^' 

JfankfUL — ^The  soir^  is  oyer,  and 
waa  ooneidefed  a  success,  I  belieye* 
There  were  yaiious  musical  x>erfonn< 
anoes,  many  of  which  were  unmeaning, 
but  all  were  followed  by  liyely  {Audits, 
and  oGBtatic  mnrmuzs  of  "  How  sweet  1  '* 
*'  How  delightful  1  '*  Yocalists  and  in- 
strumentalisto  proceeded  to  their  per- 
formance with  an  air  that  eyinced  they 
considered  they  were  gracing  music, 
and  not  wee  vend-^^  troupe  of  modem 
Jack  Homers,  each  with  his  especial 
plum,  and  each  in  his  own  especial  style 
heralding  forth  his  own  dimensions. 
The  hero  of  the  eyening  was  a  young 
American  who  has  lately  discoyered 
himself  a  genius.  When  called  upon 
to  perform,  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
piano  with  an  air  worthy  of  Gott- 
schalk,  and  sent  beaming  smiles  into 
his  audience  in  the  lingering  process  of 
diyeslang  his  hands  of  their  kid  coyer- 
ingB.  Of  course,  he  first  attacked  the 
instnunent  in  a  series  of  dashing  origi- 
nal (?)  chords — (why  must  we  always 
haye  this  preliminary  iphtrget) — and 
then  proceeded  to  his  piece.  He  played 
his  own  compositions  in  preference  to 
those  of  his  brother  masters ;  and  his 
choice  seemed  to  gain  him  an  almost 
reyerent  admiration.  He  has  faculty, 
but  lacks  that  surest  sign  of  real  worth, 
modesty.  He  will  be  popular,  howeyer, 
for  he  will  descend  to  Humbug,  and 
will  liye  hy^  not  far^  Art.  I  watched 
him  as  the  specimen  of  a  type^  and  lost 
myself  in  thoughts  of  the  departed 
great  ones,  who  went  about  among  men 
unknown^  unsought,  bearing  in  their 
sools  the  consciousness  of  a  holy  power, 
but  humbly  acknowledging  themselyes 
yoL.  h, — 6 


only  the  imperfect  instruments  of  the 
Diyine  purpose.  Among  the  instra- 
mental  performances  was  Beethoyen^s 
duett  in  F  for  yioUn  and  piano.  The 
perfonners  executed  it  neatly,  but  its 
inner  meaning  was  Chaldaic  to  them« 
My  Qod  I  when  will  reyelation  come  9 
When  will  men  and  women  be  pure 
and  great  enough  to  interpret  the  glo- 
rious gospel  of  this  diyine  tone-prophet  % 
His  works  are  becoming  fashionable 
now;  but  how  seldom  we  hear  a  yir- 
tooso  who  reproduces  his  music  in  its 
real  sin^licity  and  grandeur,  without 
paralysing  its  nerye,  without  extinguish- 
ing the  celestial  fire  that  burned  in  the 
Titan-master's  soul.  The  prima  donna 
of  the  eyening  waa  a  young  lady  with 
a  dear,  powerful  yoice,  who.  certainly 
deseryed  credit  for  the  dexterity  of  her 
roulades  and  the  purity  of  her  trills. 
This  tight-rope  dancing  of  an  agile 
larynx  gains  for  the  performer  a  de- 
cided popularity;  but  does  the  heart 
beat  quicker  at  the  perfect  mechanism  t 
A  brilliant  execution  is  certainly  a  most 
admirable  thing,  but  one  would  be  will- 
ing to  forego  it  somewhat  for  a  little 
more  poetry  and  originality  of  concep- 
tion. Most  singers  leam  their  song  by 
rote,  commit  to  memory  the  spots 
where  they  must  scream,  gasp,  sigh,  or 
smile,  and  the  thick-skinned  public 
accepts  the  sham  sendbility  for  a  reality. 
And  yet,  how  wretched  the  semblance. 
We  do  not  realize  it  till  some  genuine 
touch  of  Nature  rouses  the  real  heart  of 
humanity.  Thank  God,  the  modem 
Prometheus,  though  somewhat  tamed 
by  dyilization,  is  not  yet  in  chains. 
Miss  Estelle  sang  an  Italian  aria  this 
eyening;  for  she  knew  that  a  simple 
song  of  Franz  or  Schumann  was  too 
pure  and  significant  lor  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  stylish  American  audience. 
How  charmingly  she  looked.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  simple  white  muslin,  her 
only  ornament  a  damask  rose  gleaming 
in  her  hair;  but  the  glow  of  its  tint 
was  not  warmer  than  the  light  in  her 
eye,  or  brighter  than  her  smile.  Yes, 
she  is  beautiftil—- with  a  beauty  that 
torments  while  it  fascinates;  for  you 
can  neither  seize  nor  explain  it.    My 
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eye  never  lost  her,  though  I  was  crafty  society.    A  yonng  wottan  mig^t  easily 

in    the    espionage.      I    noticed    that  be  magnetiiBed   by  his  Eastern  eyes, 

another  watched  her  as  closely  as  I —  They  looked  well  this  eyening,  as  tibey 

the  yonng  officer  whose  feet  followed  stood  together ;  his  haMdsome  head  bent 

her  motions  as  boldly  as  his  eye.    He  slightly  as  she  looked  np,  sending  the 

certainly  has  many  charms — ^a  fine  head  light  of  her  simle  i^to  his  face.    As  I 

and  face,  orientally  dark  and  flashing,  watched  them,  I  bebame  oonTinced  of  a 

and  a  manly,  graceftil  figure.    But  his  fact  that  I  have  nflfocked  at  and  denied, 

most  eloquent  charm  was  a  wonnded  yis.,  that  I  loyed  her  utterly,  and  that 

arm.    Who  would  not  willingly  suffer  to  liye  for,  or  without  her  were  the  only 

the  pang  of  bullet  and  surgical  knife,  prospects  that  lay  in  the  pergpectiye  of 

to  win  glances  so  dewy  with  approyal  ?  my  future— a  lifelong  happiness  or  a 

Miss  Estelle  has  no  lukewarm  patriotism,  lifelong  sorrow.    But  I  will  oast  t^ 

To  her  the  United  States  soldier  is  the  madness  from  me,  at  whateyer  cost    In 

champion  of  a  great  idea,  the  hero  of  a  the  meantime,  I  will  procure  a  likenns 

noble  crusade.    But  this  young  officer  I  of  myself,  also  one  of  the  handsome 

Were  those  looks  only  for  the  military  aSRcet.    They  shall  hang  side  by  side, 

hero  ?    Did  no  sweet  personal  emotion  and  I  will  make  the  contrast  a  constsnt 

mingle  with  the  undisguised  interest?  study.    A  good  sedaliye,  this,  for  the 

He  seems  to  be  intimate  in  the  fiunily,  imagination, 

and  has  probably  frequent  access  to  her  (Thhe  continued,) 


DABEKE88  A3SJ>  LIGHT. 


I  SAW  the  Night  prepare  to  mount  the  sky. 

Yet  watcMng  till  the  Sun  had  left  the  throne. 

To  make  her  know  that  Day^s  great  lord  was  gone, 

A  dond  beneath  the  West  flashed  signals  hig£ 

She  threw  her  scouts  abroad  from  sone  to  cone, 

And  drove  her  dusky  steeds  and  chariot  higheri 

Quenching  each  doud  left  by  the  Sun  on  fire ; 

And  when  her  foe  delays  his  rout  to  own. 

Her  first-bom  star  urges  the  fiedng  Day, 

Then  bids  Kight's  ambushed  companies  advance. 

Who  rose  in  stately  order,  one  by  one, 

Till  all  the  squadrons  bright  afield  had  gone, 

And  with  more  signs  of  power  filled  heaven's  expanse 

Than  he  who  at  her  coming  fied  away. 

n. 

Now  Darkness  reigns ;  light^s  peer !    God  called  thee  Night 

With  the  same  word  wherewith  He  called  light  Day ; 

And  He  himself  hath  said  that  He  would  stay 

In  the  thick  darkness,  though  Himself  be  light 

No  worlds  on  high  to  mortS  vision  roll 

Till  Night  shows  kindness  to  the  lonesome  earth ; 

Lonely  no  more,  we  straightway  feel  new  birth 

With  the  fhitemity  who  gird  the  pole. 

Sorrow  comes  over  us,  a  deep-veiled  Night ; 

Our  Day  is  gone ;  but,  wondering,  we  Miold 

Gateways  that  lead  through  mysteries  untold, 

And  we  who  sat  in  darkness  see  great  light. 

Hail,  endless  Day  1  let  there  be  Light  1  unfold 

Night's  orbs,  lead  through  them,  change  our  faith  to  sight 
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MACKINAW. 


Pab  away  to  the  northwest,  between 
the  great  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan, 
lies  the  pleasant  island  called  by  the 
ledmen  Michilimaeinac,  or  the  Sleeping 
Turtle.  In  that  region  also  are  fonnd 
headlands  known  as  the  Sleeping  Bear 
and  the  Sleeping  Rabbit— names  which 
indicate  that  the  district  was  formerly, 
88  now,  a  land  of  Drowsy-head,  and 
filled  with  somnolent  influences.  The 
more  yaluable  is  it  as  a  refuge  for  the 
orertaaked  brains  and  bodies  of  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  citizens,  who,  being 
dwaya  wide  awake  at  home,  need  the 
perfect  repose  Aimished  at  Mackinaw, 
where,  unyezed  by  daily  mail  or  tele- 
gram, they  can  fill  their  lungs  with 
oxygen  and  their  stomachs  with  white- 
fish. 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  Mackinaw  and  that  other  isl- 
and of  beauty  which  lies  in  Narraganset 
Bay — Aqnidneck  of  the  Indians,  the 
Island  of  Rhodes  of  the  Pilgrims,  or 
Newport  Island  of  to-day.  Both  were 
important  commercial  centres  a  hundred 
years  ago,  before  the  modem  upstarts, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  were  famous. 
Newport  had  a  great  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  and  Africa,  resting  on  rum 
and  slavery ;  Mackinaw  supplied  all  the 
frontier  posts  with  Indian  goods,  cheap 
guns,  shoddy  blankets,  glass  beads,  and 
whiskey ;  and  to  each  place  its  ill-gotten 
wealth  proved  a  delusion.  Both  islands 
are  historical,  and  were  the  scene  of 
solemn  treaties  and  bloody  battles ;  and 
after  all  their  former  glories,  they  are 
now  supported  by  summer  visitors  and 
the  fisheries.  Both  islands  arc  beautiful 
in  land  and  water  views,  in  climate,  and 
in  atmosphere— the  western  island  ex- 
celling in  landscape,  and  the  eastern  in 
water-prospect.  The  population  of  each 
has  remained  the  same  for  the  last  half 
century,  and  the  people  have  in  both 
places  a  slow,  indififerent,  sleepy  char- 
acter, unlike  that  of  other  American 
towns.    In  the  words  of  the  wise  Fluel- 


len,  ^  You  shall  find  that  the  situations, 
look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river 
in  Macedon,  and  there  is  also,  moreover, 
a  river  at  Monmouth,  and  there  is  sal- 
mons in  both." 

As  we  approach  Mackinaw  coming 
through  the  straits  firom  Chicago,  we 
see  the  resemblance  which  the  island 
bears  to  a  turtle  sleeping  on  the  calm 
water  *  but  as  the  boat  rounds  to,  and 
enters  the  little  harbor  round  which  the 
village  is  built,  the  likeness  changes  to 
that  of  an  alligator's  head,  with  the 
white  clifb  representing  the  uncovered 
teeth  of  the  monst^. 

As  we  step  ashore,  we  are  greeted 
with  the  pleasant  smile  of  our  host  of 
the  Mission  House ;  and  there,  at  the 
head  of  the  pier,  stands  his  omnibus^ 
the  same  which  we  rode  in  twenty  years 
ago,  and  apparently  the  same  horses. 
Time  deals  gently  with  men  and  things 
in  Mackinaw ;  and,  thus  reflecting,  we 
arrive  at  the  Mi8sk>n  House.  The  house 
has  a  pleasant  seat,  lying  under  the 
shelter  of  a  limestone  cliff  covered  with 
cedars,  and  looking  out  over  a  lawn 
upon  the  mile  of  water  which  separates 
this  island  from  Bois  Blanc  and  Round 
Island. 

The  house  appears  to  be  full,  but  we 
trust  that  Mr.  Franks  will  be  able  to 
flnd  us  a  room  if  we  leave  him  to  study 
the  situation.  There  is  no  use  in  being 
in  a  hurry  here :  ^*  Slow  and  easy "  is 
the  word.  An  interesting  uncertainty 
pervades  all  arrangements.  You  order 
a  carriage  for  4  o'clock,  it  arrives  at  6. 
You  and  your  party  wish  to  meet  the 
sun  upon  the  mountain-tops,  and  direct 
the  stable-keeper  to  send  the  three  sad- 
dle-horses known  on  the  island,  at  5 
A.  ir.  Two  of  them  arrive  just  as  the 
breakfast-bell  is  ringing;  the  third, 
having  escaped  to  the  woods,  is  no 
longer  available.  You  engage  a  sail- 
boat to  be  at  the  wharf  at  9 ;  at  that 
hour  you  see  its  white  sails  three  miles 
away.  As  to  the  meals,  they  come  when 
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eye  never  lost  her,  though  I  was  crafty 
in  the  espionage.  I  noticed  that 
another  watched  her  as  closely  as  I— 
the  young'  officer  whose  feet  followed 
her  motions  as  boldly  as  his  eye.  He 
certainly  has  many  charms — ^a  fine  head 
and  face,  orientally  dark  and  flashing, 
and  a  manly,  graceftil  flgnre.  But  his 
most  eloquent  charm  Was  a  wounded 
arm.  Who  would  not  willingly  suffer 
the  pang  of  bullet  and  surgical  knife, 
to  win  glances  so  dewy  with  approval  ? 
Miss  Estelle  has  no  lukewarm  patriotism. 
To  her  the  United  States  soldier  is  the 
champion  of  a  great  idea,  the  hero  of  a 
noble  (ansade.  But  thie  young  officer  I 
Were  those  looks  only  for  the  military 
hero  ?  Did  no  sweet  personal  emotion 
mingle  with  the  undisguised  interest? 
He  seems  to  be  intimate  in  the  family, 
and  has  probably  frequent  access  to  her 


society.    A  young  woma 
be  magnetised   by  hit> 
They  looked  well  this 
stood  together ;  his  har 
slightly  as  she  looker' 
light  of  her  smile  it' 
watched  them,  I  bet'r 
fBct  that  I  haye  nflfor 
yis.,  that  I  lored  Y 
to  live  for,  or  withr 
prospects  that  lay 
my  future^a  lift 
lifelong  sorrow, 
madness  from  m 
the  meantime,  1 
of  myself,  al9< 
officer.    They 
and  I  will  mv 
study.    A  g< 
imaginatioTi. 


DAREKESS  Am>  UC 


I  SAW  the  Night  prepare  to  mount  the 
Yet  watching  till  the  Sun  had  left  tb 
To  make  her  know  that  Day's  great  ^ 
A  cloud  beneath  the  West  flashed  si 
She  threw  her  scouts  abroad  bean  7s 
And  drove  her  dusky  steeds  and  cl 
Quenching  each  cloud  left  by  the  . 
And  when  her  foe  delays  his  rout 
Her  first-bom  star  urges  the  fleeii 
Then  bids  Night's  ambushed  cor 
Who  rose  in  stately  order,  one  b 
Till  all  the  squadrons  bright  afi< 
And  with  more  signs  of  power 
Than  he  who  at  her  coming  fli  • 


Now  Darkness  reigns ;  ligh' 
With  the  same  word  where  ^ 
And  He  himself  hath  said  t 
In  the  thick  darkness,  thoi' 
No  worlds  on  high  to  mor 
Till  Night  shows  kindnes 
Lonely  no  more,  we  strai. 
With  the  fraternity  who 
Sorrow  comes  over  us,  a  ■ 
Our  Day  is  gone ;  but,  \ 
Gateways  that  lead  thr- 
And  we  who  sat  in  da 
Hail,  endless  Day  I  Ic  * 
Night's  orbs,  lead  thr. 
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cl,  the  Mission  House,  has  a 
ch  is  significant  and  historical. 
>uilt  for  a  Protestant  Mission  by 
iieral  Association  of  Connecticut, 
established  it  here  in  1800,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Bacon  as  a  missionary 
the  Indians  in  this  region.     The 
irtby  man  did  not  meet  with  much 
access,  howevw,  the  reply  of  the  red- 
men  to  hb  sermon  being,  "Brother, 
your  religion  is  yery  good,  but  it  is 
only  good  for  white  people.   It  will  not 
do  for  Indians.*^    The  mission  was  con- 
tinued until  1887,  when  it  was  aban- 
doned,   and    the    mission-house    and 
church  were  sold. 

Protestant  missions  seem  to  be  valued 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
parent  churches.  If  in  India  or  Pata- 
gonia, the  money  flows  Areely  in  for 
their  support.  When  Mackinaw  waa 
one  thousand  miles  away  from  the  set- 
tlements, the  mission  was  worthy  of 
support;  but  now  that  it- is  practically 
at  our  own  door,  and  would  benefit  the 
white  heathen,  it  is  abandoned. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  very 
salubrious.    The  air  is  pure  and  brac- 
ing, so  that  persons  who,  in  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago,  hardly  find  energy  to  cross 
the  street,  are  here  able  to  ^ 
the  hills  for  miles.    Tbe  ter 
uniform,  owing  to  its  insu 
a  record  of  the  thermon 
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the  cook  pleases,  and  he  generally  takes 
a  liberal  margin  of  time.  But  time  is 
of  no  consequence ;  oar  bnsixiess  here  is 
to  kill  it,  and  we  succeed ;  it  dies^  and 
makes  no  sig^.  It  is  this  absence  of  law 
and  order  which  makes  the  place  so 
attractaye  to  children;  here  they  run 
wild,  uayexed  by  rules  of  behavior  or 
manners. 

We  notice  another  peculiarity :  noth- 
ing is  in  place ;  every  thing  is  used  for 
an  unusual  purpose.  The  stable-keeper 
has  boats  to  let;  the  doctor  deals  in 
nets  and  fishing  gear.  We  visit  the  fort, 
and  ilnd  it  deserted ;  entering  by  esc*' 
lade  through  a  rear  sally-port,  we  find 
no  garriflcm  except  a  pig,  who  cornea 
granting  a  welcome  which  seems  to  say 
that  it  18  l<mg  since  he  haa  seen  the  face 
of  man.  The  only  church  on  the  island 
partakes  of  the  same  conftudon,  and  is 
used  for  a  wash-house.  It  is  but  fair  to 
add,  however,  that  the  owner  of  the 
church  ofijers  it  for  its  legitinutte  uses 
whenever  a  preacher  shall  be  forthcom- 
ing; until  that  time,  linen  will  be 
cleansed  instead  of  aouls. 

The  hotel  has  a  long  piazza  in  firont, 
where  most  jof  the  company  is  to  be 
found.  They  axe  chiefly  from  the  west- 
ern dties,  though  an  occaaonal  New 
Torker  may  be  noticed  by  the  shortness 
of  hia  ooat-tails  or  the  slendemess  of  his 
legs.  If  a  Philadelphian,  we  see  that 
the  hereditary  neatness  of  costume  and 
primness  of  accost  yet  lingers  in  the 
land  of  the  Quaker.  Your  Bostonian, 
«gain,  aflfects  the  English  style.  He 
dothes  himself  in  rough  garments,  cul- 
tivates the  long  aido-whisker,  is  pedes- 
trian and  sporting  in  his  tastes,  and  if 
he  appears  on  horseback  his  nag  must 
be  a  trotter.  The  Western  men,  mostly 
coming  originally  fh>m  the  Eastem 
States,  show  a  mixture  of  the  habits  of 
all,  though  the  New  York  type  prevails. 
But  in  the  West,  the  cities  are  less  im- 
portant than  elsewhere,  and  exercise  less 
social  influence.  The  great  agricultural 
popalation  of  the  West,  which  feeds  the 
nation,  which  furnished  the  armies  that 
saved  its  life,  and  which  must  soon 
politically  control  it,*— this  population 
.knows  little  and  cares  less  for  the  vaga- 


ries of  fashion.  These  people  stay  at 
home  on  their  fieums,  and  are  seldom 
seen  at  watering-places.  80  that  the 
people  we  meet  at  Mackinaw,  or  on 
Lake  Superior,  are  not  plants  of  West- 
ern growth,  but  merely  Eastem  mer- 
chants and  lawyers  transplanted.  So 
we  see  that  the  ladies  here  wear  tlie 
chignon  as  large,  and  the  train  as 
sweeping,  as  you  find  them  at  Newport 
or  Saratoga ;  while  the  men  look  like 
Broadway  somewhat  modified  by  the 
fireedom  of  Western  life — ^with  some  of 
the  staioh  washed  out  by  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

We  are  idid  by  Schoolcraft,  ""that 
wherever  Miasilimacinac  is  mentioned 
in  the  missionary  letters  or  in  eaily 
history,  it  is  the  ancient  fort  on  tke 
apex  of  the  Michigan  peninsula  that  is 
alluded  to."  There  were  two  pLaees  ' 
called  Mackinaw — ^^  Old  Mackinaw,"  on 
the  south  side  of  the  straits,  seven  miles 
from  the  island,  and  **  New  Mackinaw." 
The  first  was  settled  by  Father  Mar- 
quette in  1671,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  metropolis  of  the  Ojibwa  and  Ottawa 
nations,  and  the  theatre  of  some  of  the 
most  important  evraits  in  Indian  history 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man.  In  167(l»,  Father  Marquette  died, 
on  his  way  back  from  Kaskaskia  to  his 
mission  at  Old  Mackinaw,  and  his  body 
was  brought  here  Ibr  burial  by  the 
friendly  Indians,  great  numbers  of 
whom  followed  in  their  canoes;  and 
the  Catholic  historian  says,  ^'  Marquette 
Teposes  here  as  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  Ottawa  missions."  The  bonos  of 
the  pious  father,  however,  were  not 
suffered  to  rest ;  for  when  ^e  post  of 
Mackinaw  was  removed,  about  1780, 
from  the  peninsula  to  the  island^  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  old 
Catholic  burial-ground  in  the  village 
upon  the  island.  There  they  remained 
tiU  a  property-question  arose  to  agitate 
the  church ;  the  graveyard  was  disturb- 
ed, and  the  bones  of  Marquette,  with 
others,  were  translerred  to  the  Indian 
village  of  La  Crosse,  near  L'Arbre 
Croche,  Michigan.  For  many  years 
after  the  burial  of  the  good  £ftther,  in 
1675,  Old  Mackinaw  was  the  headqaar- 
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ten  of  the  Indian  trade,  being  the  gate- 
way of  commerce  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  HiasiBsippi,  and  the  ren- 
dezTons  of  trappers,  traders,  soldiers, 
missionaries,  and  Indians.  There  was  a 
fort  and  a  chapel,  and  here  the  Jesuits 
erected  their  first  college  in  the  Western 
country.  The  place  passed  into  BngHsh 
hands  from  the  French,  with  all  the 
other  Western  posts,  in  1760,  by  treaty ; 
and  in  1762  it  was  taken  by  the  Indians 
by  stratagem,  and  most  of  the  garrison 
maasacred;  as  is  well  told. by  Henry, 
one  of  the  few  survivors,  who  was 
brought  over  to  the  island  by  a  ftiend- 
ly  Indian,  and  hidden  in  a  cave.  When 
the  English  recovered  the  post,  they 
temoved  it,  for  greater  security,  to  the 
island,  where  it  has  since  remained 
under  the  English  and  American  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  old  post,  which  better 
commands  the  straits,  abandoned.  This 
removal  was  made  about  1780,  and 
"  Kew  Mackinaw,"  as  it  was  called  for 
a  long  time,  became  the  great  centre  of 
the  Atr-trade.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1798,  was  retaken  by 
the  English  in  1813,  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  the  Americans  the  next 
year,  and  was  Anally  restored  to  them 
by  the  treaty  o(  Ghent  in  1814. 

The  island  in  former  times  had  a  bad 
reputation  witii  the  Indians,  as  being 
the  resort  of  giants  and  evil  spirits, 
whose  piindpal  abode  was  in  a  cave  in 
the  high  rock  upon  which  the  fort 
stands,  the  entrance  to  which  was  said 
by  the  medicine-men  to  be  right  under 
the  soutii  gate,  or  sally-port  After  the 
occupation  by  the  white  men,  these 
spirits  disappeared,  driven  away,  per- 
haps, by  the  more  potent  spirits  of  the 
white  medicine-man,  known  as  Bed-Eye 
and  yofty-Rod  Whdrit^. 

In  the  fortification  which  crowns  the 
blufl^  and  is  called  Fort  Mackinac,  there 
is  a  curious  mixture  of  frontier-post  and 
old-world  castle.  Thick  walls  of  lime- 
stone crawl  along  the  cHffe  and  scale 
the  rocks,  leading  to  sally-ports  defend- 
ed by  cannon ;  while  at  the  angles  of 
the  work,  blockhouses  of  logs  stand 
loopholed  for  musketry,  and  stockaded 
ncmtmt  Indian  attack.     The  fort  Is  a 


very  picturesque  object,  and  a  specimen 
of  a  mountain  fastness,  perhaps  unique 
in  this  country ;  but  as  a  fort,  in  the 
modem  meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  prob- 
ably of  little  value.  A  monitor,  with  a 
ten-inch  gun,  would  make  short  work 
of  it ;  besides  which,  it  is  commanded 
by  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
by  the  possession  of  which  the  British 
took  it  in  1812,  having  dragg^  a 
couple  of  guns  up  in  tjie  night,  which 
rendered  the  fort  untenable.  They  built 
an  earthwork  on  this  hill  which  they 
called  Fort  George,  and  after  the  ren- 
dition of  the  island  to  the  Americans, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Holmes, 
in  memory  of  Major  Holmes,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  who  fell  in  the 
attack  upon  it  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Croghan. 

Our  hotel,  the  Mission  House,  has  a 
name  which  is  significant  and  historical. 
It  was  built  for  a  Protestant  Mission  by 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
who  established  it  here  in  1809,  and 
sent  Hr.  Daniel  Bacon  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians  in  this  region.  The 
worthy  man  did  not  meet  witii  much 
success,  however,  the  reply  of  the  red- 
men  to  his  sermon  bdng,  "  Brother, 
your  religion  is  very  good,  but  it  is 
only  good  for  white  people.  It  will  not 
do  for  Indians.'^  The  mission  was  con- 
tinued until  1897,  when  it  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  mission-house  and 
church  were  sold. 

Protestant  missions  seem  to  be  valued 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
parent  churches.  If  in  India  or  Pata- 
gonia, the  money  flows  Areely  in  foir 
their  support.  When  Mackinaw  was 
one  thousand  miles  away  from  the  set- 
tlements, the  mission  was  worthy  of 
support ;  but  now  that  it-  is  praetically 
at  our  own  door,  and  would  benefit  the 
white  heathen,  it  is  abandoned. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  very 
salubrious.  The  air  is  pure  and  brac- 
ing, so  that  persons  who,  in  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago,  hardly  find  energy  to  cross 
the  street,  are  here  able  to  walk  over 
the  hills  for  miles.  The  temperature  is 
uniform,  owing  to  its  insular  position : 
a  record  of  the  thermometer  kept  in 
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July  and  August,  1865,  gives  78°  as  the 
highest  figure  at  jioon,  and  60''  as  the 
lowest.  The  walks  and  driyes  are  pleas- 
ant, winding  through  the  thick  woods 
which  coyer  the  interior  of  the  island, 
it  being  a  pile  of  limestone,  about  three 
miles  li^  diameter.  The  variety  of  trees 
is  great,  almost  all,  in  fact,  which  grow 
in  this  latitude  being  found  here, 
though  the  cedar  is  most  abundant, 
covering  every  rocky  eminence,  in  great 
size  and  beauty.  Flowers  abound  in 
the  woods,  such  as  the  twin-flower, 
yellow  lady-slipper,  linnea,  Louicera, 
Gyno-glossum ;  and  the  iEpigea,  or  May** 
flower,  supposed  by  some  enthusiaats  to 
be  peculiar  to  Plymouth  woods,  is  here 
in  great  beauty. 

All  the  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan 
passes  in  sight  of  this  place ;  the  steam- 
ers going  through  the  channel  between 
Bound  Island  and  Mackinaw,  and  most 
of  the  sail-vessels  taking  the  south  chan- 
nel, between  Bois  Blanc  and  the  Michi- 
gan shore. 

What  this  lake  navigation  is,  few 
persons  have  an  idea;  but  before  the 
Rebellion  it  was  equal  in  amount  to 
half  the  commefoe  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  last  five  years  tiiis  internal 
navigation  has  constantly  increased, 
whDe  the  foreign  trade  has  fallen  of^ 
The  Chicago  TrUnme  for  August  26, 
1867,  records  the  arrival  at  that  port, 
on  the  day  previous,  of  eighteen  steam- 
ers and  one  hundred  and-  sixty-five  sail- 
vessels  ;  a  larger  number,  it  is  thought, 
than  win  often  be  found  to  have  arrived 
even  at  New  York  in  a  single  day.  A 
record  kept  at  Mackinaw  of  vessels 
passing  through  the  straits  for  six 
months,  ending  September  80,  1859,  in 
the  daytime,  gives — 

B»ka^ iss 

BrigB, 94 

SchooncTS, . . .  1263       1493 
Steameqi,....  686       2079 

add  ooa  third  mote  for  Ihoae 

passing  in  the  night  693 

•  8,772  Tessels. 

And  these  are  vessels  ranging  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand  tons, 
whose  trade  is  to  carry  coal,  salt,  iron, 
and  lumber  to  the  upper  lake-ports,  and 
bring  back  grain  to  the  lower  lakes. 


The  village  of  Mackinaw  consists  of 
two  streets  of  old  frame-houses,  many 
of  them  built  early  in  the  century ;  a 
few  stores  and  old  warehouses,  the  lat- 
ter representing  the  palmy  days  of  the 
fur-trade,  now  x^tfls^  away,  and  the 
former  dealing  in  the  goods  needed  by 
a  small  population  of  fishermen  and 
half-breeds — with  Indian  curiosities  and 
New  York  millinery  for  the  summer 
visitors. 

One  of  these  which  we  noticed,  with 
smart-looking  clerks  behind  the  coun- 
ter, seemed  to  be  the  fiivorite  res^  of 
the  young  ladies  firom  the  hotels,  who 
beguiled  the  long  hours  of  sunmier  by 
the  purchase  of  bark  canoes  and  Stuart's 
candy,  by  ascertaining  by  scale  their 
daily  increase  in  weight  in  this  whole- 
some air,  varied  by  flirtations  with  the 
island-beaux,  just  to  keep  themselves  in 
practice,  probably.  These  were  merely 
the  amusements,  the  serious  business  of 
the  day  being  walks  to  the  Arched 
Bock  or  the  Lover's  Leap,  rides  to  those 
remoter  points,  Fort  Holmes  and  the 
British  Landing,  or  in  sailing  about  the 
straits, — ^virtue,  in  this  case,  bringing 
its  own  reward,  in  a  keener  appetite  for 
the  trout  and  white-fish,  the  strawber- 
ries and  raspberries,  of  the  Mission 
House  table.  We  mention  these  as  tilie 
indigenous  and  native  viands — ^all 
things  else  eatable  being  brought  from 
Detroit  or  Chicago  by  steamer. 

And  here  let  us  say  a  word  of  those 
fishes  of  the  great  lakes,  the  white-fl^h 
and  trout,  often  eaten  by  travellers,  but 
seldom  in  perfection;  and  to  which, 
consequently,  justice  has  not  been  done. 
The  first  of  these  is,  when  fresh  and  in 
good  condition,  a  delicious  fish,  eveiy- 
where ;  similar  in  delicacy  to  the  Con- 
necticut river  shad,  but  with  fewei 
bones,  and  a  higher  flavor.  The  fish 
which  it  most  resembles  is,  we  think,  s 
fresh-caught  blue-fish— and,  like  it,  the 
white-flsh  should  be  broiled.  Whea 
kept  for  a  day  or  two  on  ice,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  those  found  in  the 
lake-cities,  the  flavor  and  delicacy  are 
wholly  lost.  Even  at  Mackinaw  you 
seldom  get  them  in  perfection  at  the 
hotels,  as  the  purveyors  for  those  houses 
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ftieapt  to  buy  fiah  taken  in  gill-nets^ 
wliidi  may  haye  been  dead  twenty-four 
honn  before  they  are  Inougbt  to  table. 
To  be  really  good,  the  fish  should  be 
can^t  either  in  a  pound-net,  where 
they  are  kept  alive,  or  in  a  dip-net,  as 
they  are  taken  at  the  Sault  St.  l^^e  by 
the  Indians.  The  best  white-fish  are 
tboee  of  Lake  Superior,  where  they 
grow  to  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds, 
and,  unlike  most  fish,  the  largest  are 
tiie  beet  After  much  experience  in 
fidi-«ating,  we  think  that  the  white-fish 
at  tlw  Sault  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  American  fiahes ;  for  it  has  this 
pecnUarityy  that,  owing  to  the  delicacy 
of  its  flavor,  it  never  cloys  the  appetite, 
as  we  find  the  aalmon  and  the  brook- 
tnrai  win  do.  Hasten,  then,  ichthy* 
opliagous  epicures,  to  Lake  Superior, 
wiuse  you  will  find  the  happy  combina- 
tion of  an  appetising  climate,  and  a  fish 
of  which  you  may  eat  till  you  burst. 

The  Mackinaw  trout  we  cannot  praise 
flo  highly.  There  are,  we  think,  several 
varieties  of  this  salmon  in  the  lakes — 
(me  of  them,  when  fresh,  much  resem- 
bUiig  in  flavor  the  true  salmon,  but 
most  of  them  inferior  to  it.  This  fish 
in  Lake  Superioria  much  better  than  in 
the  other  lakes ;  as  is,  indeed,  the  case 
with  all  the  kinds  found  there. 

An  abundant  supply  of  fish  is  found 
in  these  lakes,  and  the  catching  of  them 
employs  a  great  number  of  men.  They 
an  taken  in  selDes  in  the  spring  and 
CbU,  and  in  gill-nets  and  pound-nets  all 
summer.  The  giU-net  is  made  of  fine 
twine^  witii  a  mesh  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  head  of  the  fidi  without  let- 
ting his  body  through.  The  net  is 
about  four  feet  deep  and  several  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  is  kept  at  the  hot* 
tom  of  the  lake  by  weights  at  the  lower 
edge,  and  floats  at  the  upper.  To  mark 
its  plaee  In  the  lake,  wooden  buoys  are 
attached  to  it  by  long  lines,  and  it  is 
set  in  from  flity  to  one  hundred  feet 
depth  of  water,  and  visited,  if  possible, 
erery  day  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  fish.  The  pound-net  is  a  square 
endoeure  of  nettmg  twenty-five  feet 
eadi  way,  with  a  bottom  of  tiie  same ; 
this  is  fastened   to  poles  which  are 


driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in 
twenty-five  feet  of  water,  and  reach  to 
th^  surface.  This  enclosure  of  netting 
has  a  wing  of  the  same  net  stretching 
to  the  shore,  so  as  to  direct  the  fish 
towards  the  opening  of  the  pound, 
which  is  on  the  land-side,  made  in  a 
sort  of  intricate  or  labyrinthian  fashion, 
BO  that  the  fishes,  once  in,  cannot  find 
their  way  out.  As  they  follow  the  shore- 
line, they  strike  the  wing-net,  and,  fol- 
lowing this,  they  are  conducted  into 
the  opening  of  the  pound. 

We  vidted  one  of  these  pounds  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  entered  it  in  a 
small  boat.  All  around  us  were  the 
various  fishes  found  in  the  lake,  swim- 
ming about  as  if  in  an  aquarium. 
White-fish,  pike,  black  and  white  bass, 
the  pike-perch,  sometimes  called  the 
Ohio  sahnon,  great  lake-trout  three  feet 
long,  and  huge  sturgeon  as  long  as  the 
boat,  and  so  crowded  together  in  their 
watcoy  prison,  that  we  could  seize  hold 
of  them  by  the  tails. 

Of  these,  the  white-fish — Oarreffonm 
AUmi — are  found  in  all  the  lakes,  those 
of  Lake  Superior  being  the  largest  and 
best,  weighing  as  high  as  fifteen 
pounds ;  while,  in  the  other  lakes,  five 
pounds  is  a  good-sized  fish.  They 
spawn  in  the  fall,  on  shoals  and  reefs, 
and  are  vegetable  feeders  almost  exclu- 
sively. They  are  the  most  numerous  as 
well  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  lake- 
fishes,  and  eiHnmand  the  highest  price 
when  salted. 

Pike  or  pickerel— J^  Bareua — ^are 
taken  in  large  numbeiis  in  the  rivers  and 
shallow  bays ;  they  rank  next  in  value 
to  the  white-fish;  usual  weight  from 
two  to  ten  pounds;  spawn  in  the 
spring. 

The  lake-trout— iSSs^mo  Amdhff$tut — 
are  very  voracious,  and  feed  upon  the 
white-fish ;  are  caught  in  nets,  and  with 
the  hook — by  trolling  in  the  summer, 
and  with  set  lines  in  spring  and  fidl ; 
weigh  horn  five  to  fifty  pounds ;  spawn 
in  the  autumn. 

The  siKowit  are  only  found  in  some 
parts  of  Lake  Superior ;  they  belong  to 
the  salmon  fiunily,  and  are  very  £kt— so 
much  BO  as  only  to  be  eatable  when. 
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dalted ;  weigh  from  four  to  six  pounds ;  kee,  are  principally  Norwegiana,  and 

spawn  in  the  automn.  they  use  a  boat  the  model  of  which 

(    BeeideB  these,  are  packed  the  bhick  they  have  brought  from  their  stormy 

and  white  bass  and  the  lake-herring,  in  northern  seas.    It  is  much  like  the  boat 

small  qnantilies,  howeyer.  of  Namiganaet  Bay-— short  and  deep, 

The  capital  invested  in  the  fisheries  and  broad  in  the  b^un ;  with  one  mast, 

of  Lake  Michigan  alone,  in  1858,  was—  and  a  )arge  boom-mainsail,  with  a  jib 

Boat8.nets,Ac 1260.000  'or  li^lt  whlds. 

Wages  paid  per  annum 170,000  ^  What  do  you  find  to  do  at  Maoki- 

Aaonnt  paid  fur  liftrMii 70,000  nac  ?"  is  a  question  often  asked.  Fint, 

^^^jQQ  you  walk.     It  is  the  most  eharming 

place  in  the  country  ft>r  that  exereiaa. 

Value  of  flah  taken. |a20,0Q0  .  The  soil  is  diy,  and  never  muddy.  Hie 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  eatch  island  is  cora^d  with  paths  raming 

on  all  tiiie  fiye  great  lakes  will  amount  through  the  bush,  and  winding  about 

to  at  least  one-  hundred  thousand  bar-  so  pleasantly,  that  you  can  choose  a 

rds  of  fish,  worth  a  miUion  of  dollars,  new  route  erery  day.    There  ia  a  laaff 

Tliese  fish  are  consumed  in  the  Western  shade,  a  bracing  air,  fine  Tiewa  on  every 

and   Southwestern  States,  among  the  side,  and  no  musquitoes.  The  few  evwa 

farmers  and  planters,  Chicago  being  the  on  the  island  are  amiable ;  and  exoept 

headquarters  of  the  trade.     They  are  when  an  excursion-beat  arriTse,  then 

inferior  to    mackerel  or  codfish,  but,  seem  to  be  no  loafers  or  roughs— eo  that 

being  sold  at  a  lower  price,  the  demand  ladies  can  walk  safely,  unattended, 

for  them  is  extensive.  Secondly,  you  ride,  you  drive,  and  you 

The  Canadian  and  half-breed  fisher-  saiL    For  shooting  and  fishing,  the  ial- 

men  about  the  lakes  use  the  Maokinaw  and  affords  little  opportunity.    Thero  is 

boat,  which  seems  to  be  built  on  the  no  game,  unless  you  choose  to  invest 

model  of  a  bark  canoe,  flat  in  the  bot-  the  crows  with  that  namei    Aa  to  fldi, 

tom  and  shaip  at  the  ends,  which  rise  the  neighboring  wateia  abound  witii 

up  with  a  sheer.    They  were  originally  them,  but  they  are  not  availaMe  to  the 

intended  for  navigating  the  rivers  as  angler.    There  are  trout-streamB  on  tibe 

well  as  the  lakes,  for  travelling  on  those  mainland  on  both  rides  of  the  BtEaita^ 

great  watery  highways  which  extended  bat  those  who  visit  them  with  hopes  of 

firom  Montreal  to  St.  Louis.     On  the  bringing  home  such  strings  of  fish  as 

lak^  the  voyagers  use  sails  and  a  oen-  we  read  of  in  Wilkes'  /SjfMn^  igf  Ae 

tre-board ;  on  shallow  waters  they  haul  Timei,  will  be  disappointed.    To  oatch 

up  the  centre-board,  and  use  oars  or  trout  in  summer,  you  must  be  on  the 

paddles.  ground  very  early  or  late  in  ihe  day; 

The  American  iishermen  who  come  and  these  streams  being  from  tea  to 

up   fh>m   the  lower  lakes   use   boats  fifteen  miles  away,  the  only  ehanoe  ia  to 

similar  to  those  found  on  the  seaboard,  camp  out  overnight  in  the  woods ;  nnd 

built  with  a  keel,  and  much  broader  few   amateur   anglers  will  take   that 

and  deeper  than  the  Mackinaw  craft;  trouble. 

and  they  say  that  their  boats  can  out-  Carp  River,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 

sail  and  outcarry  the  Mackinaw  boats,  northwest,  is,  or  was,  a  good  tioat- 

both  going  free  and  dosehauled.  stream— indeed,  one  of  the  best  we  ever 

We  were  surprised  to  hear  this,  as  saw,  twenty  years  ago— swift  and  dear, 

the  Mackinaw  boats  have  a  great  repu<  ftill  of  littie   falls,  rapids,  and  deep 

tation  in  these  regions ;  but  on  several  pools,  about  fifty  feet  wide  and  from 

occaJions,  when  the  two  dasses  of  boats  one  to  three  feet  deep,  uid  with  a  dear 

contended  together,  we  observed  that  margin  of  shore  from  which  to  throw 

the  salt-water  craft  was  victorious.  the  fiy.    But  a  sawmill  has  been  built 

The  fishermen  at  the  head  of  Lake  on  its  lower  waters,  whidi  are  of  eoune 

Michigan,  about  Chicago  and  Milwau-  spoiled  for  fishing ;  thou^  above  the 
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dam,  among  the  hills,  we  are  told  the 
tront  are  still  to  be  caa^t 

Hearing  of  a  stream  eight  miles  away 
to  the  southeast,  a  party  was  formed  to 
yisit  it.  Three  ladies  and  three  men 
appeared  at  the  wharf  at  ten  o*clock  in 
the  morning,  out  of  a  dosen  who  had 
wished  to  go  the  night  before;  but 
some  were  fausy,  snd  some  had  head- 
adies  fit>m  too  mndbi  dancing  and  ice- 
cream, oTendght.  We  ran  over  in  » 
sdl-boat,  with  a  light  breeze,  in  two 
hours,  trolHag  vnsaccessAilly  for  lake- 
tront  on  the  way.  Gar  skipper,  a  fish* 
erraan  from  Lake  Ontario,  reckoned  it 
was  loo  laAe  in  the  season  for  trebling. 
This  wa»  in  Angnst :  in  July  it  would 
hate  probably  been  too  early. 

We  landed  on  a  wild  and  desolate 
shore,  heavily  timbered  with  maple, 
beech,  and  pine,  and  foimd  the  natives 
prepared  to  resist  our  invasion,  for  they 
attacked  as  on  sight,  these  tribes  of 
Bubs  and  Hmn.  After  snatching  a 
hasty  repast,  one  valiant  lady  and  the 
three  men  marched,  rod  in  hand,  Ibr  the 
trent-lnook.  What  might  have  been  a 
breok  in  happier  times,  was  now  a 
thread  of  vrater  at  the  bottom  of  a 
itony  rftvine,  oveigrown  with  bndies 
sad  brien.  There  was  not  water 
maof^  to  float  a  minnow,  except  at 
the  month  of  the  stream,  where  there 
WM  a  shallow  pool  separated  from  the 
lake  by  the  inevitaUe  sandbar,  whioh 
is  foond  at  all  the  river-mouths,  big  and 
Httla,  in  these  regions.  We  made  our 
way  up  the  stream  about  half  a  miie, 
where  there  had  fbrmerly  been  a  saw- 
aiU,  the  mhned  dam  of  which  still 


obstructed  the  channel.  It  was  evident 
that  no  trout  with  the  use  of  his  fins 
would  stay  here.  There  had  formerly 
been  a  cleared  spot  of  land  about  the 
mill,  but  it  was  fast  growing  up  into 
forest  again.  So,  pursued  by  the  tri- 
umphant musquitoes,  we  fled  to  our 
ships.  We  found  the  ladies  encamped 
at  the  water's  edge  to  escape  the  enemy, 
who,  reinf([»ced  by  all  that  could  sting 
or  bite—sand-flies,  punkies,  and  green- 
heads — seemed  disposed  to  follow  up 
their  victory. 

On  looking  about  for  the  skipper,  we 
found  him  and  his  boy  wading  in  the 
pool  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and 
compelling  the  trout  to  be  caught: 
they  drove  the  fish  to  one  end  of  the 
pool,  and  thrust  the  hook  at  them  with 
so  commanding  an  air,  that  they  could 
do  nothing  but  submit,  tn  this  rude 
and  ferocious  manner  they  absolutely 
captured  three  or  four  simple^nded 
Htde  trout,  the  only  ones  taken  that 
day.  We,  the  skilled  anglers;  with  rods, 
reels,  and  flies,  were  ignomioiously  beat- 
en by  these  rude  fishermen. 

So  we  sailed  away  from  the  musquito 
shore,  with  swc^en  and  dlBColored  faces, 
resembling  a  huckleberry  pudding. 

The  run  home  was  delightftil,  and  we 
were  consoled  for  our  defeat  by  the 
sight  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  sunsets — ^brilliant  even  for  that  re- 
gion, where  the  sky  and  clouds  are 
always  gorgeous.  The  heayens  were 
turned  to  gold,  rubies,  topaz,  and  ame- 
thyst; and  the  water  reflected  them 
back,  so  that  we  seemed  to  sail  through 
wavelets  of  purple  flre» 
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FABLES  OF  BIDPAL 


The  Fables  of  Bidpai,  or  Ealila  wa< 
Bimna,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
named  from  the  principal  piece  in  the 
Arabic  version,  are  of  great  antiqtdty, 
and  hare  eyer  been  yery  famous  in  the 
East  This  appears  from  the  number 
of  versions  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Oriental  tongues.  Their  origin  was  un- 
doubtedly Indian;  the  most  remote 
appearance  that  can  be  traced  being  in 
an  ancient  Brahmanic  book  entitled 
Pianteho'tan^a.  The  first  translation 
was  into  the  old  Pehlyi  language,  of 
which  there  is  a  AiU  account  given  in 
one  of  the  Arabic  Introductions,  The 
book  had  become  yery  famous  for  its 
wisdom,  and  for  the  ingenuity  and  ele* 
gance  of  its  composition.  On  this  ac- 
count Nouschirewan,  sovereign  of  Per<> 
sia,  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
copy.  This,  however,  was  very  diffi- 
cult, as  the  book  was  jealously  guarded 
by  tiie  Indian  monarch,  and  great  pains 
taken  to  prevent  any  copy  or  translation 
of  it  from  being  carried  out  of  the 
country.  A  secret  mission,  therefore, 
was  entrusted  to  the  physician  Barzou- 
yeh,  who  went  to  India  in  disguise,  be^ 
came  familiar  with  its  learned  men,  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  one  of  them, 
and  finally,  by  surreptitious  means,  suo^ 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  his  object 
On  his  return  to  Persia,  the  only  recom- 
pense he  would  receive  was  the  king's 
promise  that  a  special  memoir  of  his 
mission  should  be  written,  and  forever 
attached  to  the  book.  The  Arabic  ver- 
sion, in  one  of  the  introductions  to 
which  this  memoir  is  found,  was  the 
work  of  Abdallah  ben  Al  mokaffa,  a 
man  of  Persian  descent,  but  who  be- 
came a  Mohammedan  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Ehalifs  of  the  House  of  Abbas, 
Bafiah  and  Mansour.  Besides  these, 
there  were  translations  into  the  Syriac, 
and  one  into  the  later  or  Talmudic 
Hebrew  made  by  Rabbi  Joel.  A  Greek 
version  was  made  at  Constantinople  by 


the  Byzantine  writer  Simeon  Seth,  or 
Simeon  son  of  Seth,  who  lived  under 
the  emperors  Kicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Alexis  Comnenus,  about  the  year 
1080.  This  was  made  from  the  ArabiGy 
and,  though  very  defective,  is  of  great 
use  in  determining  various  readings, 
and,  sometimes,  in  fixing  the  meaning 
of  corrupt  and  difficult  passages.  The 
first  printed  editiop,  under  the  added 
title  of  iS^Moimm  Sapientim  Indonmy 
was  by  Sebastian  Godofir.  Stark,  Beco- 
lini,  1697,  with  a  Latin  traadation; 
another  has  lately  been  printed  at 
Athena,  date,  1851.  From  this  Greek 
veision,  and  the  Arabic  before  men- 
tioned,  there  have  been  made  entire  or 
partial  translations  into  French  and 
German,  but  none^  to  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge, have  appeared  in  English. 

The  Arabic  version,  as  published  by 
De  Sacy,  de  rimpiimerie  royale,  Paris, 
1816,  is  a  beautiftil  specimen  of  typog* 
raphy,  and  has  an  introduction  giving 
all  the  information  that  could  be  pro- 
cured respecting  this  curious  and  most 
ancient  production. 

In  one  of  the  Arabic  introdnctioBS, 
ascribed  to  Bahnond  ben  Sahwan,  there 
is  given  the  traditional  account  of  its 
first  Indian  origin  in  the  leign  of  Dab- 
schelim,  who  obtained  the  throne  afto 
the  departure  of  Alexander  the  Qzeat 
He  was  a  monster  of  a  tyrant,  to  whom 
no  one  dared  to  give  counsel,  until  the 
dangerous  office  was  assumed  by  a 
Brahmanic  philosopher  named  Bidpai 
He  succeeded  in  gaining  audience  of 
the  king,  and  in  interesting  him  in 
these  ingenious  fables,  wherein  political 
and  moral  truths  are  presented  in  the 
language  and  actions  of  animals.  Dab- 
schelim  admires  their  theoretical  wis- 
dom, and,  finally,  becoming  a  practical 
convert,  reigns  virtuously  and  glori- 
ously under  the  philosopher's  guidance. 
Each  piece  commences  as  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  king  and  Bidpai— the 
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foimer  aaking  an  illiistration  of  some 
Tiiiae  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  con- 
firmed, or  of  some  yice  to  which  a  ruler 
IS  especiAlly  exposed,  and  the  other 
reifying  by  the  narration  of  some  one 
of  the  Btories  of  which  the  book  is 
composed. 

The  difference  between  this  and  all 
other  collections  of  fables,  andent  or 
modem,  is  yery  atrikii^.  Theie  are 
the  same  leading  animal  characters,  the 
lion,  the  eagle,  the  bear,  Ac,  with  the 
diffixenoe,  that  the  jackal  takes  the 
place  of  Ihe  fox,  and  that  thero  are  in- 
troduced more  of  the  smaller  species. 
There  are  also  the  same  animal  tndts, 
showing  great  acntenees  and  fixed- 
ness of  aodlogical  observation  from  the 
earUeet  times;  bnt  instead  of  being 
brief  apolognes,  with  a  single  erent, 
and  one  biief  moral  dednced,  like  the 
Gieeik  £M0b  of  .^Ssop,  or  the  Arabian 
of  Lokman,  they  are  long,  continued 
histories,  inyolTing  a  great  Tariety  of 
erents,  haying  each  their  sodal  or  politi- 
cal aspects,  forming  a  narration  highly 
intoestiBg  in  itself,-  exhibituo^  s(Hne- 
times  the  most  exquisite  moral,  and  yet, 
with  rare  ingenuity,  preserring  the 
peenliar  oharacteristics  of  each  species. 
Thus,  foir  example,  in  the  piiocipal 
story  of  king  Hon,  and  his  Mend  the 
bull,  who  are  set  at  Tarianoe.by  the 
nnprincipled  jackal,  the  lion  is  alarmed 
at  hearing  toif^  the  first  time  the  bull's 
deep  bellow,  so  different  from  his  own 
hoarse  roar;  he  is  not  afraid,  not  he, 
but  then  there  is  something  mysterious 
about  it,  and  prudence  is  a  yirta^.  And 
so  again,  the  generous  monarch  resists 
the  efforts  of  the  crafty  calumniator,  by 
lepreamting  the  difference  of  their 
habits~-the  one  eating  fieah  and  the 
other  gnflB-*as  taking  away  all  ground 
of  riyahy  in  their  intercourse.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  philosopher  se^ns  to 
forget  himself;  the  peculiar  animal 
tsaita  are  lost  sight  of,  and  they  are 
simply  men  talking,  wisely  or  absurdly, 
in  animal  forms;  but  in  general  the 
dramatic  proprieties  are  well  obseryed. 
This,  we  think,  will  be  seen  in  the  one 
which  we  yenture  here  to  translate. 
The  actors  are  taken  from  the  least 


powerftil  of  the  animal  tribes ;  and  this 
is  essential  to  the  dramatic  design,  which 
is  to  show  how  the  yaried  adaptation 
of  different  gifts,  eyen  of  the  smallest 
kind,  builds  up  a  secure  society  for  the 
weak,  inspiring  mutual  confidence,  and 
giying  mutual  help,  eyen  against  the 
most  powerful  foes.  Granting  them 
speech,  and  a  measure  of  reason  adapt- 
ed to  their  state,  eyery  thing  else  is  in 
accordance  with  their  animal  ways  and 
instincts,  whilst  the  whole  presents  a 
picture  of  quiet  friendship,  of  charm- 
ing constancy,  of  tender  mutual  regard, 
from  which  our  lordly  race  may  deriye 
a  lesson  of  practical  wisdom  not  to  be 
despised.  The  peryading  moral,  L(me 
is  ttren^ftk^  is  one  that  appears  in  the 
aphorisms  and  in  the  songs  of  Scrip- 
ture. See  Proy.  xxx.  24-28,  Canticles 
yiii.  7. 

In  this  introductory  notice,  we  would 
only  fiuiher  adyert  to  one  feature  per- 
yading the  collection,  and  furnishing 
internal  eyidence,  not  only  of  the  anti- 
quity, but  of  the  wide  influence  of  these 
fables  in  the  East,  as  shown  eyen  in  the 
modifications  they  haye  receiyed.  The 
yarious  yersions,  although  presenting 
substantially  the  same  eyents,  and,  in 
great  part,  the  same  unbroken  narration, 
do  yet  show  differences  arising  from  the 
peculiar  coloring  that  religious  ideas 
haye  assumed  in  different  lands,  and  as 
they  haye  passed  through  suocessiye 
ages.  Some  pious  animal,  such  as  a 
deyout  jackal,  a  yery  yirtuons  lion,  in 
one  place  a  yay  pious  cat,  and  in 
another  a  yery  hypocritical  one  who 
makes  religion  a  doak  for  her  atroci- 
ties, is  quite  a  fayorite  per8onifi.cation. 
This  recluse  character  has,  in  the  origT- 
nal  Pantchartantra,  or  Indian  legend, 
quite  an  ascetic  aspect,  is  yery  quiet- 
istic,  eats  no  flesh — in  other  words, 
shows  the  predominance  ot  Brahmanic 
and  Buddhist  ideas.  In  the  Persian 
(ante-islamic)  it  has  more  of  the  Ma- 
gian  look.  In  the  Arabic,  the  pious 
fox,  Ac.,  is  an  orthodox  Mohammedan, 
a  jy^foib,  or  extraordinary  deyotee,  who 
is  eyer  attentiye  to  the  call  of  the 
Muezsin,  says  extra  prayers,  quotes  the 
Koran,  and  makes  extra  pilgrimages  to 
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Mecck.  In  the  Greek  version  of  fiimean 
Seth,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  become 
a  decided  monk  or  hermit ;  to  acoommo- 
date  him  ablntioDB  aie  tamed  into 
penance,  and  sometimes  the  tianslator 
lendeis  Arabic  phrases  by  literal  quotar 
tions  from  the  Scriptares.  Not  content 
with  this,  Simeon  Seth  sometimes  makes 
all  the  animals  talk  Homerically,  and 
parodies,  in  this  way,  entire  hexameters 
from  the  niad  or  the  Odyssey.  In  the 
story  here  given,  however,  there  are  no 
decidedly  religions  characters ;  they  are 
animals  purely  natural,  unaopliistioated, 
nnindoctrinated,  and  presenting  only 
an  amiable  and  natural  morality.  It  is 
selected  for  ha  purity  of  diction,  its 
beautiftil  simplioity  of  narration,  and 
as  having  a  convenient  measure  of  ex- 
tent between  the  longer  and  the  shorter 
pieces. 

The  translation  from  the  Arabic  is 
,  made  as  idiomatic  and  as  colloquial  as 
possible,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Mth^ 
fdl  to  the  spirit  of  the  words  as  well  as 
to  the  exact  truth  of  the  thought  It 
is  entitled. 


BAB. 

that  is, 


IT  ALliOTAWWAKAT, 


CHAPTBB  OF  THE  RING-DOYB. 

Said  Dabschelim,  the  king,  to  Bidpai 
the  philosopher:  I  have  heard  from 
you  the  story  of  the  two  friends,  and 
how  a  liar  made  division  between  them, 
and  all  how  the  matter  ended ;  now  teU 
me,  if  you  know  any  story  of  the  kind, 
about  true  and  constant  friends,  and 
how  their  friendship  commenced,  and 
how  they  mutually  helped  each  other. 
Said  the  philosopher,  The  truly  wise 
man  will  regard  notliing  as  of  equal 
account  with  friends ;  for  they  are  help- 
ers in  prosperity,  and  consolers  in  ad- 
verrity ;  and  among  the  histories  to  this 
effect  is  that  of  the  ring-dove,  and  the 
field-mouse,  and  the  deer,  and  the  raven. 
How  was  that  ?  said  the  king.  They 
say,  said  Bidpai,  that  in  the  land  of 
Si^windajina  then  was  a  certain  city 
by  the  name  of  Daher,  and  near  that 
city  a  place   abounding  in  game,  to 


wMdi  huntsmen  were  constantly  resort- 
ing. Now  there  was  in  this  place  a 
tree  with  numerous  limbs,  and  Mik 
oov«ing  leaves,  and  in  this  tree  a  raven 
had  his  nest.  It  happened  then,  one 
day,  as  the  raven  was  settling  into  bis 
nest,  that,  lo  and  behold,  a  huntsnuii 
ma<k  his  appearance.  A  vile-lookiDg 
fellow  he  was,  and  of  most  evfl  intent 
On  his  shoulder  he  carried  his  net  and 
in  his  hand  a  staff.  Ab  he  drew  ni^ 
the  tree,  the  raven  was  terribly  friglit- 
ened.  Surely,  said  he,  this  man  oomeB 
here  for  my  destruction,  or  the  deetriK- 
tion  of  my  neighbors;  and  so  I  will 
remain  quietly  in  my  place,  until  I  see 
what  he  is  about.  Then  the  huatmum 
fixed  his  net,  and  when  he  had  spread 
the  grain  upon  it,  and  hid  himself  dose 
by,  he  had  to  wait  but  a  very  short 
time,  when,  lo  and  behoM,  there  psBsed 
by  a  dove  called  the  ring-dove,  and  idth 
her  a  great  many  other  dovea.  As 
neither  ahe  nor  her  companions  saw  ^e 
net,  they  fell  upon  the  grain,  and  began 
to  pick  it  up,  when  suddenly  the  net 
dosed  and  had  >  them  all  as  fiist  as  a 
locked  door.  The  huntsman  was  com- 
ing up  with  great  joy,  when  all  the 
doves  began  to  struggle  iu  the  cords, 
each  one  seeking  only  his  own  freedom. 
Hold,  said  the  ring-dove ;  do  not  tittis 
defeat  your  own  effort,  by  being  eadi 
one  of  you  more  concerned  for  himself 
than  for  his  neighbor ;  but  let  us  all 
help,  and  all  pull  together  upon  the 
net,  and-  we  shall  eveiy  one  escape. 
Then  they  all  pulled  together,  each  one 
helping  the  other,  and  up  they  went 
into  the  air,  net  and  alL  The  buntB- 
man,  however,  did  not  despair  of  catch- 
ing them;  for  he  thought  that  tiiey 
wcnld  only  go  a  short  distance  before 
dropping  down.  Now,  says  the  raren, 
will  I  follow  on  and  see  what  becomes 
of  these  fellows.  Just  then  the  ting- 
dove  turned  short  round,  and  saw  the 
huntsman  following.  H^re  he  ceoie^ 
said  she;  he  is  close  after  us.  Nov 
if  we  take  the  way  of  the  open  coun- 
try, it  will  be  hnposdMe  for  us  to 
escape  his  eye,  and  he  will  keep  riglit 
on  in  pursuit ;  but  if  we  go  the  way  ot 
the  fields  and  forests,  he  will  lose  sifirbt 
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of  US  and  torn  back.  There  is  *  cer* 
tain  place  where  liyes  a  field-mouae,  a 
Teiy  dear  Mend  of  xmne,  and  if  we  can 
only  reach  it,  he  will  gnaw  the  net  for 
vs.  Tb^  followed  the  adyice,  and  the 
hnntaman  tmmed  back  in  despair ;  bat 
the  layen  followed  on.  When  the  dng- 
dove  found  that  th^  had  come  to  the 
place  of  the  fidd-^oose,  she  bid  them 
settle  down.  Kow  the  mouse  had  a 
great  many  holes  as  places  of  i efoge  in 
cUogeroas  times;  and  when  the  dove 
called  him  by  name — for  his  name  was 
Zirak— he  answered  her  txomi  one  of 
these  holes.  Who  are  yon,  and  where 
do  you  eoipe  Arom  t  I  am  your  Mend, 
said  the  rmg^oye..  Then  the  moose 
came  up  7^  promptly.  Whathroqght 
you kiU> this  trouble?  said  he,  Dont 
youk^ow,  said  the  dove,  that  nothing 
befalls  one,  whether  of  good  or  of  ey^ 
except  by  the  decree  of  the  Fates? 
That  is  what  brotight  us  into  this  troQ" 
hie ;  for  there  is  no  escaping  the  Fates, 
either  Unt  great  or  small ;  eyen  the  sun 
goffers  eclipse,  and  the  moon,  too,  when 
the  Fates  haye  so  decreed  fear  them. 
Then  the  mouse  began  to  cut  the  knot 
which  was  near  the  ringdove,  when 
the  latter  cried  out,  Begin  with  the 
others,  and  after  that  come  to  me. 
This  she  had  to  repeat  many  times  be- 
fore the  mouse  paid  any  attention  to  it. 
Why,  how  is  this,  he  said  at  last,  that 
you  seem  to  have  no  pity  or  care  for 
yourself?  Says  the  ling-doye,  I  fear 
lest,  if  you  begin  with  me,  you  may  be- 
come weary,  and  give  up  before  doing 
it  &>T  the  rest ;  whilst  I  know  yery  well 
that,  should  you  be  eyer  so  tired,  you 
would  neyer  leaye  i^e  in  the  net.  Ah, 
said  the  mouse,  that  is  the  yery  thing 
that  makes  me  loye  you  so.  Then  he 
went  on  with  his  work  until  he  had 
^nished  it  all,  when  out  went  the  doye 
and  all  her  companions  with  her. 

Now  the  rayen  had  watched  this  pro- 
ceeding  of  the  mouse,  and  it  produced 
in  him  a  great  desire  for  his  friendship 
and  further  acquaintance.  Bo  he  called, 
Mousy!  Mousy  1  until  out  came  the 
£ttle  head.  What  do  you  want  ?  said 
the  mouse.  Your  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance, said  he.    There  can  be  none 


between  us,  reined  the  mouse ;  for  one 
who  is  wise  should  only  seek  that  for 
which  nature  has  made  a  way,  and  eyer 
ayoid  the  contrary.  Now,  you  are  a 
d^yOurer,  and  I  am  your  meat;  there 
can  be  no  true  friendship  between  us. 
Not  so,  said  the  rayen;  though  the 
mouse  is  my  meat,  as  you  say,  I  could 
neyer  haye  any  satblEiEM^cm  in  eating 
yotf.  Your  friendship  is  all  the  more 
dear  to  me  notwithstanding  what  you 
haye  said;  and  when  I  thus  seek  it, 
yoQ  ought  not  to  repel  me.  There  is 
something  so  good  and  cleyer  about  you, 
that  I  cannot  help  loying  you ;  you  are 
so  modest,  too,  and  make  so  little  show 
of  your  merits.  But  surely  one  who  is 
wise  should  not  seek  to  hide  his  ex- 
oeUenoy ;  for  yirtue  is  like  musk ;  con^ 
oeal  it  as  you  will,  nothing  can  preyent 
the  spread  of  its  fragrant  odcnr.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  said  the  mouse,  there  is 
9o  stronger  eomity  than  that  of  nature, 
and  of  this  there  are  two  kinds.  One 
of  them  is  the  muiualy  such  as  that 
which  exists  between  the  lion  and  the 
elephant;  for  sometimes  the  lion  kills 
the  elephant,  and  sometimes  the  ele- 
phhnt  kills  the  lion;  the  other  is  the 
cna-Mchd  enmity,  such  as  that  which 
exists  between  me  and  the  cat,  or  be- 
tween me  and  thee ;  for  it  neyer  hurts 
you,  whilst  the  pain  and  damage  eyer 
return  to  me.  It  is  like  water;  make 
it  eyer  so  hot,  that  does  not  preyent  its 
quenching  the  fire.  He  who  has  such 
an  enemy,  and  rashly  comes  to  terms 
with  him,  is  like  a  man  who  carrif^  a 
serpent  in  his  sleeye;  and  one  y^^  ^ 
wise  will,  of  all  things,  ayoid  e^^  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  with  *  flhrewd 
and  crafty  foe.  I  underst-*^  yo"»  wid 
the  ray«i ;  yet  such  as  t^  goodness  of 
your  disposition,  thi»  ^^^  ought  to 
perceiye  the  sinceri^  ^^  ^^  words,  and 
not  be  hard  upo»r^.®'  ^  ^^  ^^  there 
can  be  no  fH«>^*"^P  between  us;  for 
the  wise  aee'f  1 5®^^°*P®^  ^^'  kind- 
ness, andT''^*^^  ^*^  *^«  virtuous 
is  quick,-'  ^^™'  ^""^  ^  ^reak.  It  is 
likeit  r'^I'  P'*^^*  *^  to  fracture, 
,  ^  to  be  repaired  should  it  get  a 

d,  ""V^u'^T'  ^'  *^'  *^« frJ«^d- 

^s  of  the  bad  are  quick  to  break, 
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alow  to  form;  resembling  in  this  the 
earthen  pitcher,  easy  to  crack  with  the 
slightest  iignry,  and  then  past  all  mend« 
ing.  The  noble  loye  the  noble;  the 
vile  love  no  one  except  in  appearance, 
through  desire  of  gain  or  fear  of  harm. 
But  I  hare  need  of  thy  love  and  kind- 
ness,  becanse  thon  art  generous,  and  I 
stand  at  thy  gate  resolved  to  take  no 
food' until  yoQ  receive  me  as  a  Mend 
and  brother.  Said  the  fleld-monse,  I 
accept  your  brotherhood^  for  I  caa 
repel  no  one  from  his  nrgent  need ;  b&t 
I  began  this  talk,  as  I  did,  that  I  might 
assure  myself  in  acting  prudently,  uid 
that  yon  might  never  have  it  to  say, 
should  yon  do  me  harm,  that  yon  fonnd 
the  mouse  quick  to  be  deceived.  Then 
he  went  ont  of  his  mner  hole  and  stood 
by  the  entrance.  What  hinders  you. 
Arom  coming  clear  out  f  said  the  raven ; 
and  why  do  yon  not  treat  me  with 
more  familiarity  t  Have  yon  some 
doubt  remaining,  after  ail  ?  There  are 
two  things,  said  the  mouse,  in  respect 
to  which  the  people  of  the  world 
mutually  give  and  take,  and  hold 
IHendly  intercourse.  These  are  the 
soul  and  the  hand.  Some  give  to  each 
other  of  their  souls ;  these  are  the  real 
hearty  firiends,  pure  and  true.  Those 
\¥ho  give  of  the  hand  only,  they  are, 
indeed,  helpers  to  each  other,  yet  do 
they  desire,  each  one,  their  own  profit. 
Now  he  who  acts  on  these  worldly 
principles  of  gain,  is  like  the  hontsman 
who  spreads  grain  for  the  birds,  with 
no  desire  for  any  good  of  the  birds,  but 
all  for  his  own.  But  the  giving  of  the 
soul  goes  for  beyond  the  giving  of  the 
hand,  and  that  is  what  I  have  ventured 
to  do  to  thee ;  I  have  given  to  thee  my 
very  soul — ^my  life.  Nothing  now  pre- 
vents my  going  wholly  out,  but  one 
thought  that  occurs  to  me.  You  know 
very  well  that  you  have  companions, 
other  ravens,  of  a  nature  like  your  own, 
but  without  your  thought  and  jmrpose ; 
I  am  afhiid  of  them.  But,  said  the 
raven,  surely  it  is  a  sign  of  friendship 
that  one  should  be  a  friend  to  his 
friend^s  friend,  and  a  foe  to  his  fHend's 
foe ;  and  there  is  no  friend  of  mine,  I 
am  certain,  who  vnll   not  love   you. 


gtotdd  there  be  such  a  one,  I  could 
very  eadly  cut  his  acquaintance. 

Then  went  forth  the  field-mouse  to 
the  raven,  and  they  gave  each  other  the 
hand,  and  pledged  a  pure  friendship. 
They  became,  too,  very  fiuniliar  with 
each  other,  and  after  some  time  hftd 
passed,  says  the  raven  to  the  mouse, 
Ton  live  too  near  the  roadside,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  the  boys  may 
hit  you  with  stones ;  but  if  you  will  go 
with  me,  I  know  of  a  very  retired  place, 
where  lives  one  of  the  tortoise  family,  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine,  who  feedi  on 
fish,  and  wiiere  we,  too,  will  find  eveiy 
thing  we  may  want  to  eat  Suppose 
that  I  take  you  along,  that  we  may  live 
tiiere  in  all  security.  There  is  one  timig 
I  have  not  mentioned,  says  the  mouee ; 
I  know  a  good  many  curious  atofiea 
tliat  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
when  we  get  to  tiiat  quiet  place;  00 
take  me  along,  and  I  will  do  whatever 
you  may  widi«  Then  the  raven  to<A: 
up  the  field-mouse  by  the  tail,  and  fiew 
with  him  until  tiiey  reached  the  q)ot. 
When  they  came  to  the  spring  where 
the  tortoise  lived,  she  looked  ont  fimn 
the  water,  and  behold  I  the  raven  carry- 
ing the  mouse  by  tiie  tail.  Not  seeing, 
at  first,  that  it  was  her  friend,  she  was 
greatly  frightened  at  so  strange  a  si^t. 
Then  the  raven  called  to  her;  upon 
which  she  went  out,  and  asked  him, 
What  is  the  matter,  and  where  do  you 
come  from  f  So  he  told  het  the  whole 
story— how  he  had  followed  the  doves, 
and  the  matter  of  the  field-mouse,  and 
ail  about  it  until  they  came  to  that 
very  place.  When  the  tortoise  had 
heard  the  whoU  aflhhr,  she  greatly 
admired  the  good  sense  and  integrity 
of  the  raven's  little  friend,«and  after  she 
had  courteously  saluted  him,  began  to 
ask  him  many  questions  about  his  com- 
ing there.  Now,  says  the  raven  to  the 
mouse,  since  we  are  in  this  quiet  place, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  tell  us  some  of 
those  stories  you  spoke  of,  besides  ao- 
swering  the  questions  the  tortoise  has 
put  to  you  concerning  the  events  of  3rour 
life ;  for  she  stands  to  you  the  same  as  I. 
Then  the  mouse  b^an  as  follows:  One 
of  the  first  things  in  my  experience  waa 
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my  livuig  in  the  honse  of  a  very  pious 
man  who  led  a  rednae  life,  inth  no 
fiunily  or  servants  about  him,  and  who 
had  every  day  given  to  him  a  basket 
of  proTisions.  Of  this  he  would  eat 
whfti  he  wanted,  and  hang  up  the 
lemaimder.  I  used  to  watdi  the  recluse 
^imtil  he  went  out,  when  I  would  leap 
up  to  the  basket,  and  eat  away  until  I 
had  devoured  what  was  in  it,  except 
what  I  threw  down  to  the  other  mice 
who  had  gathered  round.  Many  a  time 
did  the  hermit  do  his  beet  to  hang  the 
basket  out  of  my  reach,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded, until  once  upon  a  time  a  travel- 
ling guest  asked  lodging  for  the  night, 
when  they  two  sat  down  and  b^  tilieir 
supper  together.  After  that  they  began 
to  convene;  when  the  hermit  asked  his 
guest  fiom  what  part  of  the  world  he 
came,  and  where  are  you  going  now,  and 
so  on.  The  man  had  passed  through 
djsteirt  regions,  snd  seen  many  curious 
Uungs,  and  while  he  was  telling  them, 
the  hermit  snddmdy  ck^yped  his  hands 
to  scare  me  away  firom  the  basket. 
WhAt  is  tiiatf  said  the  traveller.  Are 
you  making  qsort  of  me,  after  asking 
me  to  relate  my  adventures  ?  The  her- 
nut  begged  his  pardon^  and  said  it  was 
that  wicked  mouse;  his  audacity  is 
sstonisbing ;  I  can  leaye  nothing  in  the 
house  but  he  eats  it  all  up.  Said  the 
traveller,  One  mouse  do  all  that !  There 
must  be  a  good  many  of  them,  I  think. 
True,  replied  the  hermit,  my  hut  is 
pretty  weU  stocked  with  them;  but 
ihttte  ia  one  in  particular  who  beats  me 
in  every  effort  I  make  to  catch  him  at 
hia  tri<dcs.  Hiat  puts  me  in  mind, 
rqAied  the  traveller,  of  what  the  man 
said  to  the  woman  who  sold  good  sifted 
sesame  for  that  which  was  unsifted. 
And  how  was  that?  said  the  hermit. 
Once  upon  a  time,  said  the  traveller,  I 
lodged  with  a  man  in  a  certain  place, 
and  after  we  had  supped,  they  spread  a 
bed  for  me  in  a  room  adjoining  that  in 
which  my  host  slept  with  his  wifb. 
There  being  but  a  thin  partition  of 
reeds  between  us,  I  heard  the  man  say, 
jnet  before  daylight,  that  he  thought 
<^  inviting  a  few  friends  to  dinner.  So 
make  ready  for  them,  said  he  to  the 


woman.  What  business,  replied  she, 
have  you  to  give  such  an  invitation, 
when  there  is  hardly  enough  in  the 
house  for  your  own  family  ?  Tou  know, 
too,  that  you  are  one  who  never  lays  up 
any  thing.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
that,  says  the  man ;  we  will  just  give 
them  what  we  have.  As  for  this  laying 
up  that  you  talk  of,  no  good  comes  of 
it ;  it  is  very  apt  to  turn  out  as  it  did 
with  the  saving  wolf.  How  was  that  ? 
said  the  wife.  They  say,  replied  the 
man^*  that  once  upon  a  time  a  hunts- 
man went  out  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 
and  had  not  gone  far  before  he  shot  a 
gazelle.  He  laid  it  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  was  carrying  it  home,  when  lo,  a 
wild  boar  crossed  his  way.  The  hunts- 
man sent  an  arrow  that  pierced  the 
boar,  but  did  not  prevent  his  rushing 
upon  him,  and  striking  him  with  his 
tusks.  The  bow  flew  out  of  his  hands 
and  both  feU  dead  together.  As  it 
happened,  just  at  that  time  there  came 
along  a  wolf.  Aha !  says  the  grim  crea- 
ture, here  is  a  man,  and  a  deer,  and  a 
wild  hog,  all  together;  I  shall  have 
meat  enough  for  a  long  time.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  be  saving ;  so  I  will  begin 
with  this  leather  bow-string;  the  gnaw- 
ing of  that  will  do  for  one  meal.  He 
was  very  busy  with  the  string,  when  it 
suddenly  snapped,  and  the  horn  of  the 
bow  springing  back  struck  him  a  kill- 
ing blow  upon  the  throat  So  he  died, 
too ;  and  all  this  came  from  saving  and 
laying  up.  I  have  told  you  the  story 
that  you  may  know  that  all  such  hoard- 

*nieie  parenthesM,  or  etoriee  vithin  atociet, 
often  oocnr,  fometimes  inyolved  to  the  third  or 
foorfh  power.  They  belong  to  the  humor  of  this 
old  oompoflition ;  hut  they  become,  ocoasioBaUy,  ao 
oomplieated,  that  the  reader  is  ponied  in  deter- 
mloing  their  application.  Sometime  they  seem 
quite  null  d  propoSf  unless  they  may  bo  regarded  as 
designed  to  show  that  the  wise  animals  can  now 
and  then  nj  things  without  puipoee,  or  talk  non* 
sense*  as  well  as  men.  It  is  not  yery  easy  here  to 
see  the  exact  point  In  the  mouse^s  Torsion  of  the 
travellflv's  stoory  about  the  sesame,  though  the 
meaning  of  the  oomioal  wolf-parenthesis  is  pretty 
clear.  And  so  we  may  say  of  some  ports  of  mousie's 
moralising  In  what  IbUows.  Tory  good  in  itself; 
bat  seeming  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  story, 
unless  we  may  suppose  it  intended,  by  Bidpai,  aa  a 
^uiet  satire  upon  commonplace  experiences,  and 
prosy  moral  reflections  upon  them,  belonging,  as 
they  do,  to  the  earliest  as  well  as  to  the  latest  timos. 
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ing  is  apt  to  come  io  a  bad  end.  Very 
well,  said  the  wife,  that  may  be  all 
true  what  you  say,  and  I  will  do  my 
best ;  there  may  be  in  the  house  enough 
jrice  and  sesame  to  make  a  dinner  £or 
six  or  seven  persons,  and  in  the  morning 
I  will  get  it  ready ;  so  invite  whom  you 
please.  When  ^e  morning  came,  the 
wife  took  the  sesame,  and  sifted  it,  and 
spread  it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  teld 
the  boy  to  keep  off  the  birds  and  the 
dogs.  It  so  happened,  however,  that, 
when  she  was  very  busy,  the  boy  be- 
came careless,  and  lo,  a  dog  came 
along  and  stuck  his  nose  in  the  meaL 
This  made  it  profane,  and  unfit  for  use. 
80  she  took  it  to  the  market,  and  bar- 
gained with  it  for  other  sesame  that 
had  never  been  sifted,  measure  for 
measure.  That  was  the  time — ^for  I 
was  standing  in  the  market — when  I 
heard  one  say:  There  is  some  secret 
about  this  woman^s  proceedings,  or  she 
never  would  have  sold  sifted  meal  for 
unsifted.  Now  this  is  what  I  said  to 
you  before,  resumed  the  traveller,  in 
his  talk  with  the  hermit,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  to  say  about  this  jumping 
moose.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  there 
is  some  mystery  about  him,  some  secret 
cause  that  enables  him  to  perform  these 
feats  of  which  you  complain.  Now, 
bring  me  an  axe,  and  I  will  make  a 
search  for  his  hole,  and  find  out  the 
way  he  does  .the  thing.  60  the  hermit 
procured  an  axe,  which  the  guest  took, 
and  began  his  search.  It  so  happened 
that  at  that  time,  when  I  heard  them 
say  this,  I  was  in  my  other  hole.  In 
the  one  that  I  usually  occupied  there 
had  been  lying  a  purse  of  a  hundred 
dinars — ^how  they  came  there  I  never 
knew— and  so  the  guest  kept  on  his 
bunt  until  be  came  upon  the  money. 
Aha !  said  he  to  the  hermit,  here  is  tbe 
secret  of  the  mouse^s  performances ;  this 
is  what  gives  him  power  to  make  such 
leaps ;  he  never  could  have  done  it  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  dinars ;  for  it  is 
money,  you  must  know,  that  gives 
strength,  and  increase  of  wisdom,  and 
ability  of  all  sorts.  Now  you  will  see, 
after  this,  if  he  shall  be  able  to  leap  as 


he  did  before.*  When  morning  came, 
aU  the  other  mice  gathered  round  me, 
coo^plaining  of  hunger,  and  caUing  me 
their  only  hope ;  and  so  I  went  <m,  and 
they  with  me„  to  the  usual  place  from 
which  I  was  wont  to  leap  at  the  baaket; 
but  it  was  all  over  with  me^  I  tried 
my  best,  once  and  again,  but  ooold 
never  reach  it  Thus  my  loas  of  power 
became  evident  to  them,  and  I  heard 
them  saying.  Let  us  abandon  him,  for 
we  shall  never  more  get  our  living 
through  his  means ;  he  is  not  the  one 
we  took  him  for;  he  hae  become  poor, 
and  wants  a  provider  like  the  rest  of 
us.  80  they  left  me,  and  joined  my 
enemiesi  and  abused  me  every  way^and 
told  stories  about  9»e,.and  persecuted 
me,  until  I  said  to  myself:  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world;  brothers,  helpers, 
friends,  all  faU  when  money  fails»  Thus 
I  found  that  one  who  has  no  paonej 
becomes  utterly  destitute  in  all  t^ngs. 
He  is  like  the  water  which  the  winter- 
rains  leave  stagnant  in  the  waddiea ;  it 
runs  into  no  stream,  it  flows  to  no 
place ;  it  only  sinkB  lower  and  lower, 
until  the  dry  earth  drinks  it  up.  I 
found,  too,  'that  as  one  who  has  no 
friends  has  no  people,  and  as  one  who 
has  no  child  haa  no  OMmoiial,  so  he 
who  has  no  money  loses  all  reputation 
for  wisdom;  he  has  no  share  in  this 
world;  he  is  regarded  as  having  but 
little  to  expect  firom  the  world  to 
come;  for  let  hij|i  become  poor,  and 
friends  and  brothers  all  cutt  his  ac- 
quaintance. Like  a  tree  that  grows  in 
the  desert,  plucked  on  every  side,  sueh 
is  the  oondition  of  one  who  has  become 
destitute,  and  stands  in  need  of  what  is 
abundantly  possessed  by  others.    And 

*  Wo  see  from  this  how  old  Is  the  indactiTe 
phDosophj.  This  trareller  ma  a  true  Baocniaai ; 
am  hoc  propter  k^  or  pott  hoe  prwpUr  hM,  tns  hk 
motto.  The  dinars  vere  there  all  the  time  of  the 
mouse's  jompfng;  they  were&D  invariable  oonoomi- 
taai— a  •*  oo-oanse,'*  or,  at  least,  an  *'  oooaslofB,**— 
and  there  mnct  be  some  oonneetioD  batmen  than 
and  the  constant  eyent  with  which  they  coinoided. 
Vo  other  causation  was  visible;  these  were  the 
**ha>d  fsele;'*  and  so  the  traveller^i  efzuninatton 
might  be  oaUed  a  "  oradale^qpwiaMni; "  vMbt  the 
fSftct  of  the  mouse's  oeasing  to  leap  yeiified  it  beyond 
doubt. 

t  The  Arable  fdiom  here  b  preoiMly  iha  Hmt 
.with  onr  own. 
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I  found  that  poverty  is,  in  fact,  the  sum 
of  all  wretchedness,  the  cause  to  its 
victim  of  all  hatred,  a  very  pit  of 
slander  and  ill  report.  I  discovered, 
too,  that  when  one  is  poor  he  becomes 
an  olject  of  suspicion  to  those  who  had 
before  confided  in  him ;  he  is  judged 
hardly  by  those  who  once  thought  well 
of  him.  If  another  commits  an  offence, 
he  bears  the  blame.  There  is  no  quality 
praised  in  the  rich  that  is  not  condemn- 
ed in  Am.  His  courage  is  called  fool- 
hardiness.  Is  he  generous  ?  he  gets  the 
name  of  a  squanderer.  Is  he  humane  ? 
he  is  called  weak.  Is  he  grave  ?  they 
caU  him  stupid.  Death  itself  is  better 
than  the  want  which  drives  one  to 
beggary— especially  to  beg  of  the  ava- 
ridouB  and  the  vile ;  and  for  the  noble- 
Biinded  it  were  easier,  and  more  agree- 
able, to  thniflt  his  hand  into  the  mouth 
of  the  viper,  and  swallow  down  its 
deadly  venom,  than  to  ask  alms  of  the 
miserly  churl.  But  to  return  to  my 
story.  I  saw  the  guest  take  the  dinars, 
and  divide  them  with  the  hermit,  who 
put  his  part  in  a  purse,  and  laid  it  by 
his  head.  As  it  grew  late,  therefore, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  night  came  over 
them,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  get  hold 
of  it,  and  carry  it  back  to  my  hole ;  for 
I  thought  that  this  would  restore  my 
strength,  or,  at  least,  bring  back  to  me 
my  friends.  So  I  crept  up  to  the  her- 
mit as  he  slept,  and  had  got  very  near 
his  head,  when  I  saw  that  the  guest  was 
wide  awake,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  struck  me  a  cruel  blow 
that  quickly  sent  me  back.  After  the 
pain  had  ceased,  the  strong  desire  to 
get  the  dinars  sent  me  out  again,  as 
before;  but  lo,  the  guest  was  still  on 
the  watch,  and  hit  me  another  blow 
that  made  the  blood  come,  and  knock- 
ed me  heels  over  head,  until  I  fell  faint- 
ii)g  in  my  hole,  with  such  torturing 
pain  as  made  the  very  name  of  money 
BO  odious  to  me,  that  I  have  never  since 
lieard  an  allusion  to  it  without  think- 
ing of  those  dinars — so  much  of  distress 
and  terror  they  caused  me.  Then  I 
thought  with  myself  again,  and  found 
tliat  the  wretchedness  which  abounds 
in  the  world  comes  mainly  from  greedi- 
VOL.  n.— 6 


ness  and  inordinate  desire,  and  that 
those  who  have  it  never  cease  from 
misery,  and  weariness,,  and  painful 
labor;  so  that  they  are  more  easily 
induced  to  make  the  most  distant  and 
laborious  journeys  in  search  of  wealth, 
than  the  liberal  man  is  to  stretch  out 
his  hand  for  money  when  it  is  offered 
to  him.  There  is  nothing  like  content. 
This,  at  last,  I  came  to  see ;  and  then  I 
went  from  the  house  of  the  hermit,  and 
dwelt  in  the  open  field,  where  the  dove 
became  my  friend,  and  so  I  was  led  into 
this  new  friendship  between  me  and  the 
raven,  who  told  n^  of  the  loving  inti- 
macy that  existed  between  him  and 
thee,  and  invited  me  to  go  along  with 
him  to  your  place.  This  I  was  very 
willing  to  do,  and  I  will  be  to  thee  a 
true  brother,  and  gladly  make  my  resi- 
dence near  to  thine  own. 

The  field-mouse  ceased  speaking, 
when  the  tortoise  replied  with  great 
kindness :  I  have  listened,  said  she,  to 
your  words,  and  to  the  very  interesting 
story  you  have  told  us.  There  is  only 
one  thing  I  wish  to  observe.  Begging 
your  pardon  for  saying  it,  there  seems 
yet  to  linger  in  your  mind  something 
of  a  longing  remembrance  of  the  things 
you  have  renounced.*  Enow,  then,  that 
excellence  of  speech  becomes  perfect  in 
excellence  of  act ;  for  the  sick  man  who 
knows  the  remedy  for  his  disease,  re- 
ceives no  benefit  fi*om  his  knowledge 
unless  he  takes  the  medicine.  It  gives 
him  neither  rest  nor  ease.  Now,  there- 
fore, put  your  wisdom  and  experience 
in  practice,  and  be  no  longer  sad  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  scantiness  of  your  means  f 
(that  is,  think  no  more  about  the  di 
nars) ;  for  one  who  has  true  fortitude, 
and  is  held  thereby  in  honorable  es- 
teem, even  though  he  have  not  money, 
is  like  a  lion  who  inspires  awe  even 

«The  Arabic  text  here  Is  so  rery  defectire  and' 
oonAisod,  that  the  versioii  of  the  sentcnoe,  as  giTen^ 
is  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Simeon  Beth. 

t  The  tortoise  seems  to  Intend  here  a  Tery  gentie 
rebnke  to  monsie  finr  his  long  moralizing,  intimat- 
ing that  he  Is  like  some  other  good  people,  irho, 
thoagh  really  conTerted,  liATe  stiU  a  little  hanker- 
ing after  a  world  renoimoed,— showing  this  even  in 
their  expressed  contempt  in  it,  and  in  thefa*  senti- 
mental fondness  for  talking  about  its  ranities.. 
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when  lie  is  lying  down ;  whereas  the 
rich  man  without  manliness,  and  who 
is  little  thought  of  in  the  midst  of  his 
wealth,  is  like  a  cowardly  dog  which 
nobody  cares  for,  though  he  has  a  rich 
coUar  about  his  neck,  and  rings  upon 
his  feet.  Aud  let  it  not  grieve  you  your 
being  in  a  foreign  land ;  for  the  wise 
man  in  exile  is  like  the  lion,  who,  let 
him  go  where  he  will,  his  strength  goes 
with  hinu  Bo  think  wdl  of  what  you 
have  done  for  yourself;  for  if  you  do 
so,  good  will  seek  thee  even  as  water 
seeks  its  descent.  Success  belongs  to 
the  diligent  and  the  prudent ;  but  as 
for  the  slothful  and  the  shiftless,  no 
g9od  goes  witl\  him,  any  more  than 
with  the  young  woman  who  marries  an 
old  and  withered  man.  For  there  are 
five  things,  it  Is  said,  in  which  stability 
and  truth  are  not  to  be  expected.  They 
are,  the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud,  the 
friendship  of  the  wicked,  the  love  of 
women,  the  tale  of  a  liar,  and  wealth 
rapidly  grown.  Wherefore  the  wise  man 
will  not  be  sad  on  account  of  the  little 
that  he  possesses ;  for  his  wealth  is  his 
understfloiding,  and  the  treasure  of  good 
deeds  he  has  sent  on  before  him  *  (to 
the  day  of  judgment)  :  of  this,  he  trusts 
that  he  shaJl  never  be  robbed,  whilst  he 
h§s  no  fear  of  being  charged  with  any 
false  accoimt  for  what  he  hath  not  done. 
He  is  not  the  one  to  be  neglectful  of  his 
latter  end,  knowing  that  death  is  ever 
unexpected,  and  hath  no  appointed 
time.  Tou  need  not  my  admonition, 
since  you  are  yourself  so  knowing ;  but 
I  thought  to  do  you  right,  for  you  are 
our  brother  now,  and  all  that  we  can 
teach  or  give  is  thine. 

When  the  raven  had  heard  what  the 
tortoise  said  to  the  mouse,  and  how 
kindly  and  elegantly  she  had  replied  to 
him,  he  was  vastly  delighted.  Tou 
have  made  me  very  glad,  said  he ;  you 
have  conferred  a  great  favor  upon  me ; 


«  This  "  sending  on  of  good  deeds  '*  belbre  one  is 
a  pecnliar  Mohammedan  and  Eoianio  phzaae ;  and 
mnat,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  aooommodation 
of  something  of  the  same  genetal  import  in  the 
Indian  or  Persian.  It  resembloa,  honrorer,  very 
much  the  ITev  Testament  idea  of  *'  laying  np 
treasnre  in  heaven." 


and  may  you  ever  have  as  much  joy  as 
you  have  given.  For  the  good  are  ever 
watching  over  and  helping  the  good. 
Especially  is  it  the  case  that,  when  such 
a  one  stumbles,  or  fSaUs  into  trouble,  it 
is  only  one  like  him  that  gives  him  the 
hand;  as  when  the  elephant  sinks  in 
the  marsh,  it  is  only  another  elephant 
th^t  can  draw  him  out 

Now,  whilst  the  raven  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  speech,  there  suddenly 
dashed  in  among  them  a  gazelle,  run- 
ning very  swiftly,  and  giving  them  all 
a  terrible  fright  Down  sunk  the  tor- 
toise in  the  water;  away  scud  the 
mouse  to  his  hole;  up  flew  the  raven 
and  lighted  on  a  tree.  Then  he  soared 
high  in  the  heavens,*  that  he  might  see 
if  any  one  was  in  pursuit  of  the  gazelle. 
Nothing,  however,  could  he  discover, 
and  so  he  called  to  his  friends,  who 
thereupon  came  out  again  from  their 
retreats.  When  the  tortoise  saw  the 
gazelle  looking  eagerly  to  the  water, 
Drink,  said  she,  if  you  are  thirsty,  and 
be  in  no  fear,  for  there  is  nothing  here 
to  cause  you  dread.    Then  the  gazelle 


*  This  kind  of  language  shows  great  antii^uity. 
It  is  an  Old  Testaroont  style  of  speech.  We  say, 
*<  birds  of  the  air  ;**  the  scriptural  term  is  eveiry- 
where  (in  the  Hebrew),  •<  birds  of  the  Aeaveiu."  It 
came  i^m  the  idea  of  birds  actually  flying  up  to  the 
hearens,  the  abode  of  the  celestial  powers.  Hence 
afterwards,  when  superstition  obeonred  the  pure  did 
patriarohalism,  the  wide-spread  idea  of  divination 
by  birds,  as  having  some  kind  of  intercourse  with 
the  heavenly  beings.  Thus,  in  Greek,  there  is  the 
same  word  for  hird  and  omen.  We  see  it,  too,  in 
the  Latin  atu(avit^gricium.  This  higher  knowl- 
edge of  the  birds  was  supposed  to  bo  obtained  by  us 
in  watching  the  direction  of  their  flights,  listenipg 
to  their  notes,  or  examining  their  vital  parts  in 
saciifioe.  The  raven,  especially,  was  always  re- 
garded as  a  fiu>seeing,  prophetic  bird.  This  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  Noah's  employment  of  him  as  a  messen- 
ger from  the  ark.  It  was  also  the  bird  sent  to  feed 
Elijah.  We  need  not  attach  much  importance  to 
this ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  keen  sight  of  birds,  in 
their  great  elevation,  is  used,  in  the  Bible,  to  rep- 
resent surpassing  or  superhuman  knowledge.  Com- 
pare Job  xxviii  7 :  **  a  path  which  no  fowl  know- 
eth,"  and  T.  21 :  « it  is  hid  from  the  birds  of 
heaven."  The  language  is  employed  to  denote 
great  inscrutableness ;  referring  to  that  bidden  or 
higher  "wisdom*'  which  this  sublime  chapter  rep- 
resents man  as  seeking  in  vain  through  all  nature. 
Compare,  also,  Ecclesiastes  z.  20 :  **  For  a  bird  of 
the  air  (Heb.,  bird  qfthe  heavens)  shall  carry  the 
voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  iell  the 
matter.'* 
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drew  nig^,  and  the  tortoise  saluted 
him,  and  wished  him  health,  and  said 
to  him,  Whence  came  you  to  us?  I 
have  been,  said  he,  in  the  wide  desert, 
where  the  riding  huntsmen,  are  ever 
chasing  me  from  place  to  place.  This 
day,  in  particular,  I  saw  an  old  man 
coming  along,  who  I  was  afraid  might 
be  one  of  them,  and  so  I  fled  as  usual. 
Don't  be  frightened,  said  the  tortoise ; 
for  we  neyer  see  any  huntsmen  here; 
and  we  will  give  you  our  love,  and  a 
place  to  live  in ;  and  here  is  water  and 
pasture  in  plenty,  if  you  can  be  content 
in  our  society.  So  the  gazelle  stayed 
with  them,  and  there  was  a  shady  place 
where  they  all  used  to  meet  together, 
and  had  much  good  discourse,  and  told 
each  other  instructive  stories.  So  they 
lived  on,  until  at  last,  one  day,  the 
raven,  and  the  mouse,  and  the  tortoise, 
were  together  in  the  arisha,  but  the 
gazeUe  was  missing.  So  they  waited, 
and  waited,  hour  after  hour,  but  he 
came  not.  It  was  a  long  time,  and 
they  began  to  be  very  much  afraid  lest 
some  harm  might  have  happened  to 
him.  At  last  the  mouse  and  the  tor- 
toise said  to  the  raven,  Your  eyes  are 
sharp ;  fly  up,  and  see  if  there  is  any 
thiDg  near  to  us.  Then  the  raven  soared 
very  high  in  the  heavens,  looking  keen- 
ly out,  and,  lo  and  behold  I  the  gazelle 
lay  afar  off  entangled  in  the  nets  of  the 
huntsman.  Down  he  flew  swiftly,  and 
told  them  what  had  happened.  Then 
s£dd  the  tortoise  and  the  raven  to  the 
mouse,  Here  is  work  for  you ;  we  must 
despair,  without  your  assistance,  of  giv- 
ing any  help  to  our  brother.  Come  on, 
then,. and  aid  him  all  in  your  power. 
The  mouse  started  immediately  with 
aU  speed,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
gazelle,  Alas  I  said  he,  how  came  you  in 
so  sad  a  case  as  this  ?  for  you  are  one 
of  the  sharp-eyed,  and  should  have 
looked  out.  Said  the  gazelle.  What 
can  sharpness  do  against  the  Fates? 
Whilst  they  were  in  this  talk,  the  tor- 
toise came  crawling  up,  and  the  gazelle 
said,  Alas !  what  possessed  you  to  come  ? 
for  if  the  huntsman  gets  here  by  the 
time  the  mouse  has  gnawed  the  nets, 
wc  must  leave  you  to  the  foe ;  for  there 


are  holes  into  which  the  mouse  can  run ; 
but  as  for  thee,  0  my  slow  friend,  there 
is  no  hurrying  thee,  nor  even  moving 
thee.  It  is  on  your  account,  therefore, 
that  I  especially  fear  the  huntsman^s 
coming.  Said  the  tortoise.  There  is  no 
living  away  from  one's  friends ;  for  when 
friend  parts  from  friend,  he  is  robbed 
of  his  heart,  he  is  deprived  of  his  joy, 
his  eye  is  darkened.  The  tortoise  was 
proceeding  in  this  strain ;  but  before 
she  had  flnished  her  words,  the  hunts- 
man drew  nigh,  and  this  was  just  at 
the  time  when  the  mouse  had  finished 
the  cutting  of  the  net.  Immediately 
the  gazelle  made  off  with  himself,  the 
raven  went  soaring  up  in  the  air,  and 
the  mouse  took  refuge  in  one  of  the 
holes  of  the  desert.  Nothing  remained 
but  the  tortoise.  She  was  creeping  off, 
when  the  huntsman  came  up  and  found 
his  net  cut  to  pieces.  Looking  round, 
right  and  left,  he  espied  her  moving 
slowly  along,  and  immediately  seized 
and  bound  her.  In  the  meantime  the 
raven,  the  mouse,  and  the  gazelle,  had 
made  no  delay  in  getting  together  as 
soon  as  possible,  after  they  had  seen 
the  huntsman  bind  the  tortoise.  And 
their  grief  was  very  great,  and  the 
mouse  began  to  talk  wisely,  and  said : 
We  can  never  know  that  we  hav^ 
passed  through  all  trouble  until  we 
have  been  in  the  worst  of  it ;  and  he 
was  very  right,  who  said  that  one 
should  never  cease  his  efforts  to  keep 
out  of  difficulty ;  for  when  he  has  once 
stumbled,  he  will  keep  on  stumbling, 
though  he  were  walking  on  the  smooth 
and  level  plain.  Oh,  how  I  fear  for  the 
tortoise,  that  best  of  fHends,  whose 
friendship,  instead  of  being  mercenary, 
or  seeking  any  reward,  is  a  generous 
and  noble  friendship — stronger,  indeed, 
than  that  of  a  parent  to  his  child — a 
friendship  that  death  alone  can  destroy. 
Alas,  for  this  body^of  ours,*  so  loaded 

*  The  moiiM*8  philoeophizing  hero  suggeets  some 
of  the  questions  of  the  ^ly  Greek  schools  shout 
the  contanual  flux  of  matteri  and  change  of  hodUy 
forms—"  Dot*  any  thing  ttand  f  "  It  has,  however, 
still  more  of  a  Buddhistic  look.  Some  of  the  terms 
used  by  the  Arabian  translator  show  that  he  did 
not  ftilly  understand  it.  It  is  clearer  in  Simeon 
Seth. 
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with  miseries,  ever  comiog  and  going, 
ever  flowing  away,  where  there  is  noth- 
ing that  stays,  or  remains  the  same ; — 
like  the  rising  and  setting  star,  one  eyer 
following  the  other,  no  rest,  but  change 
forever ;  or  like  the  pain  of  wounds  that 
are  ever  breaking  oat  anew,  so  bleeds 
afresh  the  heart  that  is  womided  by  the 
loss  of  friends  after  it  has  enjoyed  their 
society. 

Then  the  gazelle  and  the  raven  said 
to  the  mouse:  Surely  we  are  anxious, 
as  well  as  you ;  but^  your  talk,  though 
indeed  it  is  very  eloquent,*  will  give  no 
help  to  the  tortoise ;  for  it  is  truly  said 
that  men  are  tried  in  adversity,  chil- 
dren and  kindred  are  tested  by  poverty, 
and  brothers  are  proved  by  evil  fortune. 
True,  said  the  mouse,  but  I  can  do 
something  more  than  talk ;  I  see  a  way 
«  to  get  us  out  of  this  trouble.  It  is  this : 
let  the  gazelle  go  and  fall  down  in 
view  of  the  huntsman,  as  though  he  was 
wounded;  and  then  let  the  raven 
pounce  down  upon  him  as  though  in- 
tending to  eat  him ;  whilst  I  will  dart 
on,  keeping  near  the  huntsman,  and 
watching  him  very  closely ;  it  may  be 
that  he  will  throw  his  stick  at  him, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  lay  down  the  tor- 
toise, giving  his  whole  attention  to 
you,  that  he  yet  may  get  possession  of 
the  gazelle.  When  he  comes  near,  then 
start  up  again,  and  run  on  a  little  way, 
just  far  enough  to  keep  up  his  eager- 
ness^ and  make  him  think  that  he  will 
be  able  to  catch  you ;  so,  leading  him 
on  farther  and  farther  from  us,  keeping 
one  side  of  him,  and  just  as  near  as  you 

*  This  looks  again  as  tiuragh  fhe  ganlle  and  the 
niTen  meant  to  be  a  little  qoiBdcal,  on  oar  yery 
friendly,  bat  rathor  orenighteoos,  mouae.  We  haye 
specimens  of  soch  oontinoal  moralizing,  vithout 
much  riiyme  or  reason,  in  the  discourses  that  pass 
tetveen  Don  Qnizote  and  Sancho  Pansa.  Indeed, 
all  through,  Cervantes  seems  to  present  it  as  a  trait 
of  {be  oonmum  Spanish  disooune.  They  may  hare 
got  it  ftom  tlM  AzaUMis,  vho  manliiBst  this  tenden- 
cy Tery  strongly  in  their  ethf  os,  poetry,  and  legends. 
The  original  unabridged  Arabian  K^ights  tales  are 
fnU  of  it.  In  a  sublimer  Ibrm  ire  see  something  of 
this  rhapsodic  Oriental  sententiousness  \n  the  long 
speeches  of  Job's  friends. 


dare.  During  this  time  I  will  be  gnaw- 
ing the  cords  of  the  tortoise,  with  good 
hope  of  getting  her  loose  before  the 
huntsman  comes  back.  The  raven  and 
the  gazelle  did  what  the  mouse  advised 
them.  The  huntsman  went  in  pursuit, 
and  the  gazelle  led  him  on  until  he  had 
got  very  far  away,  while  the  mouse  ap- 
plied himself  to  tiie  cutting  of  the  cords, 
and  the  to^Rise  had  time  to  get  off  to 
a  safe  hiding-place.  When  the  hunts- 
man came  back,  blowing  and  weaiy, 
and  found  the  cords  cut  again,  he  fell 
to  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  all 
about  the  gazelle  that  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting to  catch,  and  the  curious  con- 
duct of  the  raven,  until  he  began  to 
think  himself  utterly  muddled*  in  his 
understanding.  He  could  not  imagine 
how  it  was — his  cords  all  gnawed  to 
pieces,  and  no  one  in  sight ;  whilst  the 
look  of  the  place  grew  lonely  and  weird. 
Surely,  said  he,  this  must  be  the  devil^s 
territory,  a  land  of  Jins  and  sorcery. 
So  he  went  away  without  hunting  any 
more.  But  the  raven,  and  the  gazelle, 
and  the  mouse,  and  the  tortoise,  all 
came  together  in  their  shady  letxeat, 
safe  and  sound,  and  rejoicing  in  their 
good  fortune. 

Then  said  Bidpai,  the  philosopher, 
unto  Dabschelim,  the  king:  See  how 
these  creatures  here,  even  in  their  small- 
ness  and  their  weakness,  were  able  to 
deliver  themselves  from  the  bands  of 
destruction — and  that,  too,  time  after 
time— because  they  had  love  in  its 
purity  and  constancy,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  help  each  other.  And  so 
MAN,  on  whom  is  bestowed  reason  and 
judgment,  who  is  infifpired  to  distin- 
guish good  and  evil,  and  gifted  with 
discernment  and  knowledge,  —  hb, 
above  aU  other  beings,  is  designed  for 
society,  and  fitted  for  friendship  and 
mutual  help. 

This,  O  King,  is  the  story  for  which 
you  asked— a  picture  of  true  friends, 
and  of  the  happy  life  they  led. 

*  Arabio,  cftou7af,— «//  mixed  vpt  as  ire  say. 
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THE  LATE  SOVEREIGN  OF  ABYSSINIA, 


Thb  .  interest  of  readers  has  been 
Orawn  very  much  of  late  to  the  land  of 
Abysfliniaf  partly  in  conseqaence  of 
the  barbarous  manner  in  which  two 
repreaentatiTes  of  the  Engttlh  govern- 
ment  have  been  treated  by  the  Emperor 
Theodore,  and  partly  by  the  sudden  and 
ftmftKJTig  reverses  which  have  fallen  on 
the  head  of  that  half-barbarian,  and 
yet  strangely  powerfhl  and  enlightened 
monarch.  We  propose,  in  this  article, 
not  to  deal  with  a  matter  so  complex, 
in  any  exhaustiye  fashion,  but  merely  to 
bring  out  its  salient  features. 

The  Emperor  Theodore  was  not  a  line- 
al descendant  of  the  line  of  Abyssinian 
kings,  although  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  great  pains  to  prove  himself  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  o£fopring 
of  ^  poor  but  respectable  "  parents,  his 
mother  being  a  vender  of  the  £givorite 
medicine  used  by  those  afflicted  by  that 
scourge  of  the  land,  the  tape-wonn. 
The  line  of  rulers  which  became  extinct 
when  Theodore  ascended  the  throne  in 
1855  made  its  boast  to  have  sprang  from 
the  union  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Bheba;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  especially  ancient,  or  especi- 
ally honorable  in  its  origin.  The  coun- 
try has  been  for  fourteen  centuries,  how- 
ever, nominally  Christian,  it  having 
early  been  traversed  by  agents  from 
Alexandria,  and  maintaining,  under  the 
name  of  the  Coptic  Church,  many  of 
the  rites  which  characterize  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  at  the  present  day.  The 
population  of  the  country  is  supposed 
to  be  about  three  millions.  These  were 
governed,  previously  to  1855,  by  rival 
princes,  of  whom  Ras  Ali  was  the  chief. 
At  that  time  young  Kasai  (subsequently 
the  Emperor  Theodore),  titien  a  subal- 
tern  in  the  employ  of  Ras  Ali,  began  to 
distinguish  himself  by  his  activity,  in- 
telligence, and  capacity.  He  rapidly 
rose  in  the  royal  &vor,  and  on  being 
entrusted  with  a  dividon  of  the  army, 
he  turned  it  against  his  sovereign,  and 


made  himself  master  of  one  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  the'  land.  Em- 
boldened by  the  stroke  of  success,  he 
soon  collected  an  immense  army,  and 
swept  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  His  noble 
presence,  engaging  manners,  his  bright 
mind,  and  his  large  promises,  won  the 
confidence  of  the  people  everywhere, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of 
the  situation.  His  rapid  rise  may,  in 
many  respects,  be  likened  to  that  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  whom,  indeed,  he  not  a 
little  resembles.  The  same  "  destiny  " 
which  Bonaparte  used  to  plead,  the 
youthful  Kasai  heartily  believed  in,  and 
the  one  became  Napoleon  and  the  other 
Theodore  by  entire  surrender  to  the 
sway  of  this  faith  in  the  future. 

The  best  account  of  Theodore  that  I 
have  met  is  by  Mr.  Plowden,  and  is  so 
graphic  and  entertaining  that  I  need 
make  no  apology  for  inserting  it  here. 

"  The  king,"  he  says,  *'  is  yoang  in  years, 
vigorous  in  all  manly  exercises,  of  a  striking 
countenance,  peculiarly  polite  and  engaging 
when  pleased,  and  mostly  displaying  great  tact 
and  delicacy.  He  is  persuaded  that  he  is  des- 
tined to  restore  the  glories  of  the  Ethiopian 
empire,  and  to  achieve  great  conquests.  Of 
untiring  energy,  both  mental  and  bodily,  his 
personal  and  moral  daring  are  boundless.  The 
latter  is  well  proved  by  his  severity  towards  his 
soldiers,  even  when  these  are  pressed  by  hun- 
ger, are  mutinous,  and  he  is  in  front  of  a  pow- 
erful foe ;  more  so  even  by  his  pressing  reforms 
on  a  country  so  little  used  to  any  yoke,  whilst 
engaged  in  unceasing  hostilities,  and  his  sup- 
pression of  the  power  of  the  great  feudal  chiefs, 
at  a  moment  when  any  inferior  man  would 
have  sought  to  conciliate  them  as  the  stepping- 
stones  to  empire. 

**  When  aroused,  his  wrath  is  terrible,  and 
all  tremble ;  but  at  all  moments  he  possesses  a 
perfect  self-command.  Indefatigable  in  busi- 
ness, he  takes  little  repose  night  or  day ;  his 
ideas  and  language  are  clear  and  precise ;  hesi- 
tation is  not  known  to  him ;  and  he  has  neither 
councillor^  nor  go-betweens.  He  is  fond  of 
splendor,  and  receives  in  state  even  on  a  cam- 
paign. He  is  unsparing  in  punishment— very 
necessary  to  restrain  disorder,  and  to  restore 
order  in  such  a  wilderness  as  Abyssinia.    He 
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salutes  his  meanest  subjects  with  coortesj ;  is 
sincerely  though  often  mistakenly  religious, 
and  will  acknowledge  a  fault  committed  to- 
wards his  poorest  follower  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  with  sincerity  and  grace. 

"  He  is  generous  to  excess,  and  free  from  all 
cupidity,  regarding  nothing  with  pleasure  or 
desire  but  munitions  of  war  for  his  soldiers. 
He  has  hitherto  exercised  the  utmost  clemency 
towards  the  vanquished,  treating  them  rather 
as  his  friends  than  his  enemies.  His  faith  is 
signal.  *  Without  Christ,'  he  says,  *  I  am  noth- 
ing. If  He  has  destined  me  to  purify  and  re- 
form this  distracted  kingdom,  with  His  aid, 
who  shall  stay  me  ?  *  Nay,  sometimes  he  is  on 
the  point  of  not  caring  for  human  assistance  at 
all ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  he  will  not 
seek  with  much  avidity  for  assistance  from  or 
alliance  with  Europe. 

**  The  worst  points  in  his  character  are  his 
violent  anger  at  times,  his  unyielding  pride  as 
regards  his  kingly  and  divine  right,  and  his 
fanatical  religious  zeal. 

"  He  has  begun  to  reform  even  the  dress  of 
Abyssinia,  all  about  his  person  wearing  large 
flowing  trowsers,  and  upper  and  under  vests, 
instead  of  the  half-naked  costumes  introduced 
by  the  Gallas.  Married  himself  at  the  altar, 
and  strictly  continent,  he  has  ordered  or  per- 
suaded all  who  love  him  to  follow  his  example, 
and  exacts  the  greatest  decency  of  manners 
and  conversation.  This  system  he  hopes  to 
extend  to  all  classes. 

*'  He  has  suppressed  the  slave-trade  in  all 
its  phases,  save  that  the  slaves  already  bought 
may  be  sold  to  such  Christians  as  shall  buy 
them  for  charity.  Setting  the  example,  he 
pays  to  the  Mussel  man  dealers  what  price  they 
please  to  ask  for  the  slaves  they  bring  to  him, 
and  then  baptizes  them. 

"He  has  abolished  the  barbarous  practice 
of  delivering  over  murderers  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  handing  over  offenders,  in 
public,  to  his  own  executioners,  to  be  shot  or 
decapitated. 

"  The  arduous  task  of  breaking  the  power 
of  the  great  feudal  chiefs— a  task  achieved  in 
Europe  only  during  the  reign  of  many  con- 
secutive kings— he  has  commenced  by  chain- 
ing almost  all  who  were  dangerous,  avowing 
his  intention  of  liberating  them  when  his  power 
shall  be  consolidated.  He  has  placed  the  sol- 
diers of  the  different  provinces  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  trusty  followers,  to  whom  he 
has  given  high  titles,  but  no  power  to  judge  or 
punish ;  thus,  in  fact,  creating  generals  in  place 
of  feudal  chieftains  more  proud  of  their  birth 
than  of  their  monarch,  and  organizing  a  new 
nobility,  a  legion  of  honor  dependent  on  him- 
self, and  chosen  specially  for  theiiv  daring  and 
fidelity." 

This  sketch  was  written  many  years 
ago,  but  it  shows  that  the  man  who 


could  caU  out  so  much  enthusiasm  could 
be  no  common  character.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  his  good  quaUtieB 
have  faded  since  that  time,  and  that  his 
darker  traits  have  been  gaining  the 
ascendant. 

It  was  in  1855  that  the  young  Em- 
peror of  the  now  united  Abyssinia  was 
crowned,  and  every  thing  promised  well 
for  his  swflty.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
to  all  Mahometans,  and  as  strongly 
drawn  to  Europeans.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  if  his  first  letter 
to  Queen  Victoria,  in  1862,  had  not  been 
contemptuously  passed  over  in  silence, 
his  desire  for  an  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  with  the  French  and 
Russian  powers,  would  have  led  to 
results  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
which  have  taken  place.  Previous  to 
Theodore's  time— 'indeed  as  early  as 
1849 — ^negotiations  were  opened  be- 
tween England  and  Abyssinia,  but  they 
led  to  few  results ;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  powerM  mind  of  the  young  usurper 
took  hold  of  the  matter,  that  it  began 
to  assume  moment.  Yet  his  manner  of 
going  to  work  was  wholly  wrong.  He 
knew  the  greatness  of  the  European 
powers  only  partially;  at  any  rate,  be 
overrated  his  own,  and  in  writing  to 
Queen  Victoria,  in  1862,  his  language 
was  so  strongly  steeped  in  oriental  arro- 
gance as  to  make  him  the  jest  of  all 
Europe.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
in  America  at  least,  that  the  mistake 
which  Theodore  committed  was  not 
greater  than  Victoria's,  in  not  replying. 
He  overrated  himself,  his  kingly  im- 
portance, and  the  relation  of  Abyssinia 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  showed 
the  want  of  travel,  and  of  that  culture 
which  lets  men  see  the  perspective  of 
national  importance.  And  it  was  only 
natural.  How  should  he,  a  meanly 
educated  African  prince,  know  better  f 
He  saw  that  the  arts  of  England  were 
good,  and  that  her  manufactures  were 
very  dearable,  but  he  could  not  know 
the  weight  of  her  gloved  hand,  nor  the 
power  of  her  armaments.  It  has  been 
stated  in  a  prominent  American  journal, 
that  he  went  so  far  as  to  propose  terms 
of  marriage  to  Queen  Victoria,  but  this 
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is  not  trae ;  he  simply  desired  to  open 
channels  of  diplomatic  and  commercial 
intercourae.  His  letter,  whicli  was  writ- 
ten in  his  own  hand,  was  unanswered, 
and  in  hia  rage  at  this  slight  he  began 
his  acts  of  cruelty. 

It  was  not  till  a  year  after  Theodore 
had  despatched  his  letter  to  the  English 
Qaeen,  and  to  Napoleon,  that  he  went 
so  far  as  to  throw  Colonel  Oameron,  the 
newly-appointed  representative  of  the 
British  goyemment,  into  prison,  and  to 
keep  him  there  chained  to  an  Abyssin- 
ian soldier ;  but  in  the  very  summer  of 
1862,  while  waiting  for  his  answer,  his 
crael  treatment  of   Europeans  began. 
His    temper  broke  out  most   bitterly 
nxK>n  Bey.  Mr.  Stern,  a  German-English 
misdonary,  and  two  servants  who  had 
tried  to  act  as  interpreters  between  him- 
self and  the  English.    All  three  of  these 
he  caused  to  be  whipped  severely — ^in- 
deed, so  cruelly  that  the  two  servants 
died  of  their   stripes   the   next  day. 
From  that  time  on  the   lives  of  all 
Europeans  were  manifestly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  fierce  Emperor.     All  accounts 
agree,  that  when  his  anger  was  kindled,  * 
his  wrath  was  truly  volcanic.    At  the 
time  when  Mr.  Stem  just  escaped  being 
flogged  to  death,  Theodore  was  seated 
upon  a  rock  a  few  feet  off,  his  mouth 
foaming,    his    eyes    glaring,    a    spear 
clutched  nervously  in  his  hand,  and  his 
whole  aspect  that  of  a  madman.     No 
language    can   surpass    the   energetic 
terms  with  which  he  is   painted   by 
those  who  were  then  the  objects  of  hia 
violence  and  his  anger.    Yet  there  was 
a  certain  dim  fear  of  the  consequences 
even  then  hanging  over  him ;  for  while 
the  two  servants  were  being  flogged  to 
death  for  their  want  of  skill  in  inter- 
preting, Mr.  Stern  bit  his  thumb  (a  sign 
in  Alr^ssinia  that  revenge  will  one  day 
be  exacted) ;    and  Theodore,  although 
raving  with  anger,  did  not  dare  to  put 
the  worthy  though  outraged  missionary 
to  death.     So,  too,  through  all  these 
long  years  of  captivity,  from  1863  to 
1868,  amid  all  the  privations,  the  deg- 
radations, the  anxieties,  the  frequent 
removals,    the   scourgings,  which   the 
captives  have  been  subjected  to,  no  one 


has  been  killed  excepting  the  two  in- 
terpreters already  mentioned. 

After  Colonel  Cameron,  the  English 
Consul,  had  been  two  years  a  prisoner 
at  Magdala,  the  central  and  chief  for- 
tress town  of  Abyssinia,  the  British 
Government  sent  Mr.  Rassam,  an  Asiatic 
by  birth,  although  then  one  of  its  em- 
ployes at  Aden,  to  endeavor  to  procure 
the  release  of  Colonel  Cameron  and  the 
missionaries.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  mission  was  thought  to  be  a  hope- 
less one,  for  it  was  supposed  that  Theo- 
dore had  a  large  and  united  army  at  his 
command,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his 
temper  was  so  violent,  that,  should  the 
British  Qovemment  talk  sternly  and 
threaten  him,  he  would  immediately 
kill  the  prisoners  and  defy  the  English 
anns.  Happily  the  English  Minister, 
Lord  Russell,  had  sent  a  note  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen,  and  the  French 
Premier,  Dmyn  de  PHuys,  had  done  the 
same  in  the  name  of  Napoleon;  but 
these  did  not  wholly  mend  the  matter. 
Mr.  Rassam  remained  at  Massonah,  a 
Turkish  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  four 
hundred  miles  from  Magdala,  for  more 
than  a  year,  waiting  for  permission  to 
go  up  into  the  interior ;  and  when,  at 
last,  that  permission  was  granted,  Mr. 
Rassam  was  not  allowed  to  take  the 
direct  route,  but  was  compelled  to  make 
a  detour  of  over  two  hundred  miles. 
He  enjoyed  a  gracious  reception,  how- 
ever, and  supposed  that  he  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  object 
of  his  mission.  He  did,  indeed,  receive 
a  distinct  promise  trom  Theodore  that 
Colonel  Cameron  and  all  the  other  pris- 
oners should  be  released,  but  it  was 
soon  withdrawn  under  the  frivolous 
pretext  that  Theodore  was  fearing  a 
combined  Turkish  and  English  inva- 
sion, and  the  captivity  was  prolonged. 
A  Mr.  Flad,  one  of  the  missionaries,  was 
sent  to  England  with  a  second  letter  to 
the  Queen,  beginning  in  this  style :  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  From  God's  slave  and  His 
created  being,  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Solomon,  Theodore,*'  &c.  It  was 
no  less  arrogant  in  its  demands  than 
the  first,  and  was  calculated  to  throw 
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the  English  nation  into  a  perfect  fer- 
ment. And,  indeed,  it  did  do  this; 
and  from  thiat  time  the  English  mind 
was  as  firmly  and  fixedly  made  up  that 
there  must  be  a  war  with  this  double- 
dealing,  yiijnperatiTe,  England-despis- 
ing Theodore,  as  was  the  mind  of  the 
North,  after  the  assault  on  Bumter,  that 
there  must  be  war  with  the  South. 
True,  it  was  thought  very  doubtful 
what  the  issue  might  be:  many  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  the  most  im- 
practicable contest  on  which  England 
ever  entered.  Those  great  Abyssinian 
mountains  would  afford  perfect  im- 
punity to  the  barbarian  Emperor  and 
his  hordes ;  there  was  a  desert  march 
of  four  hundred  miles  from  Massonah 
on  the  Red  Sea,  to  Magdala,  and  the 
odds  were,  on  the  whole,  awfril.  There 
could  no  pecuniary  or  commercial  ad- 
vantage come  out  of  it,  people  said,  yet 
it  must  be  attempted.  Two  English 
consuls  were  then  detained  as  captives — 
Colonel  Cameron  and  Mr.  Rassam — and 
the  British  Lion  was  not  the  animal  to 
stand  quietly  by  and  see  itself  defied 
and  derided  by  a  barbarous  mountcdn- 
chief,  with  however  large  an  army 
under  his  control.  Yet,  the  more  that 
was  learned  about  Theodore,  gave  the 
English  confidence  and  assurance.  It 
was  certain  that  his  army,  ten  years 
before  so  strong,  was  completely  de- 
moralized; indeed,  it  was  conjectured 
that  only  a  few  thousand  men  could  be 
relied  upon  as  loyal.  His  guns  and 
munitions  were  old-fashioned  and  clum- 
sy, his  fortifications  not  at  all  adapted 
to  resist  the  assault  of  modem  weapons. 
It  was  known,,  indeed,  that  he  was  cun- 
ning and  unscrupulous,  but  he  might 
be  at  any  time  at  the  mercy  of  his  pas- 
sions, and  be  hurried  into  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  action.  The  mountain-passes 
might  perhaps  be  found  as  accessible  to 
Europeans  as  to  Abyssinians;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  now  known  that  no  barba- 
rians can  compete,  either  in  endurance 
or  in  daring,  with  well-equipped  and 
well-trained  men  of  civilized  lands. 

It  was  only  in  last  year  (1867)  that 
the  English  Government  sent  Theodore 
its  ultimatum,  and  concluded  to  risk 


every  thing  to  save  its  honor  and  the 
lives  of  its  subjects.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  creditable  features  of 
British  history,  that  no  man,  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  English  crown,  has  ever 
appealed  to  the  throne  in  vain  where 
the  majesty  of  the  Britic^  nation  has 
been  assaulted  in  him.  Word  was  sent 
to  the  treacherous  Theodore  that  three 
months  would  be  given  him  to  return 
the  prisoners,  and  that,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  should  they  not  be  forthcom- 
ing, war  would  be  proclaimed  agunst 
him.  The  African  monarch  defied  the 
threat,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1867  an 
English  army,  composed  of  about  10,- 
000  men,  under  the  command  of  G&k- 
eral  Robert  Napier,  landed  at  Mas- 
sonah, and  began  the  march  to  Mag- 
dala. Their  journey  across  the  desert 
was  slow  and  painful,  and  the  threaten- 
ed want  of  water  proved  a  fearftil  trial 
and  scourge.  Fortunately,  the  American 
method  of  boring  Artesian  wells  re- 
lieved this  difiiculty,  and  saved  the 
army  from  death  by  thirst.  The  way 
was  long— not  far  from  three  hundred 
miles.  The  army  travelled  with  large 
numbers  of  mules  and  horses,  to  draw 
the  heavy  guns  and  the  great  baggage- 
wagons  ;  and  numerous  droves  of  cattle 
also  accompanied  the  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  them  with  meat. 
Water  was  therefore  a  prime  necessity ; 
and,  thanks  to  American  skill  and 
enterprise,  it  was  gained  by  piercing 
deep  below  the  desert  surface. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  in  these  pages 
the  story  of  that  march.  The  result  is 
familiar  in  all  minds.  The  conquest  of 
Magdala  on  €k>od  Friday  of  this  year, 
the  death  of  Theodore  bravely  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  recovery  of 
aU  the  English  captives,  are  things  of 
yesterday,  and  all  know  how  triumph- 
antly the  English  army  triumphed  over 
all  obstacles,  and  made  itself  master  of 
Abyssinia.  What  may  in  the  future 
grow  out  of  this  conquest,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture.  The  country  is  rich 
in  just  those  things  which  not  England 
alone,  but  the  civilized  world,  want- 
ivory,  hides,  and  valuable  woods ;  while 
the  adjacent  lands  in  the  west  produce 
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a  yery  fine  qualify  of  cotton.  Indeed, 
it  needs  nothing  more  than  the  last 
book  of  Baker's  to  show  that  the  mas- 
tery of  that  healthful,  romantic,  rich, 
and  piodactiye  tract  must  open  to 
Englishmen  a  field  for  great  business 
enterprise.  It  cannot  be  confounded 
for  an  instant  with  those  sickly  and 
dreary  regions  yisited  by  Bpeke  and 
Baker,  further  south,  the  great  Lake 
country,  a  country  wholly  repulsiye. 
The  Abyssinian  highlandB  are  as  attract- 
ire  as  the  Lake  district  is  uninviting. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  in 
the  ftiture  there  will  be  two  leading 
routes  for  reaching  Abyssinia — one  by 
way  of  Massonah,  the  other  the  one 
taken  by  Baker,  and  leading  through 
Gassala.  Indeed,  this  great  explorer 
was  strenuous  in  his  advice  that  the 
British  army  should  take  this  course. 
He  pointed  out  the  great  danger  to  be 
apprehended  by  approaching  from  the 
east,  in  the  want  of  water ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Artesian  wells,  the 
disregard  of  Baker's  advice  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  whole  army.  All 
things  taken  into  account,  however,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  route  by 
Massonah  will  henceforth  be  regarded 
as  the  most  available,  so  close  and  easy 
are  the  connections  between  this  port, 
Suez,  Aden,  and  Bombay.  Massonah  is 
under  Turkish  control,  and  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  empire  of 
Abyssinia. 

Dr.  Blanc,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Baa- 
sam*  on  his  mission,  has  written  an 
agreeable  sketch  of  his  life  in  Abyssinia, 
which  contains  the  best  account  of  the 
physical  character  of  that  country  that 
I  have  seen.  I  am  constrained  to  con- 
dense it  for  these  pages,  as  it  has  seen 
the  light  only  in  England,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  printed  in  the  United 
States: 

"  Abyssinia,  the  only  Christian  kingdom  in 
4frica,  is  sitnated  between  9*  and  16*  N.  lat, 
U*  £.  long,  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  one  of  high  plateaux, 
separated  by  narrow  and  deep  Talleys.  The 
prorinoes  bordering  on  the  Tana  (Tsana)  Sea 


offer  an  exception  to  the  rule;  they  present 
large  and  undulating  plains,  intersected  by 
high  hills ;  but  we  find  nowhere  that  common 
character  of  the  land,  deep  chasms  separating 
from  one  another  precipitous  flat  plateaux. 

"  With  the  exception  of  Taranta,  Lalalmon, 
and  some  peaks  in  Shoa,  Lasta,  Ac,  that  tower 
to  a  height  of  twelre  or  fourteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  the 
plateaux  averages  between  seven  and  nine 
thousaud  feet  The  basin  of  the  Tana  Sea  is 
somewhat  lower,  computed  at  six  thousand 
feet)  but  the  land  shelves  rapidly  to  the  higher 
altitude,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  lake  seven 
to  eight  thousand  feet  are  attained. 

"Abyssinia  by  giving  birth  to  the  Blue 
Nile,  made  that  country  at  all  times  the  long- 
ing ambition  of  travellers.  Bruce  had  the  first 
glory  of  ascertaining  its  source,  surmised  only 
before  him.  The  source  of  the  Blue  Nile  is  at 
Gojam,  and  issues  at  an  elevation  of  ten  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows 
at  first  north,  towards  the  Tana  Sea  where  it  is 
greatly  increased ;  it  again  issues  at  the  south- 
east extremity  of  that  reservoir,  circumvallates 
ihe  province  of  Oojam,  again  to  flow  towards 
the  north.  The  other  most  important  rivers 
of  Abyssinia  are  the  Takazze,  the  Bashilo,  the 
Djidda,  and  the  Qumodge— all  affluents  of  the 
Blue  Nile.  The  principal  lakes  are  Tana 
(Tzana)  in  Dembra,  and  Haik. 

**  Apart  from  Gbndar,  Adowa,  and  Kourata, 
there  are  but  few  towns  of  any  importance. 
Abyssinians  prefer  small  villages  situated  near 
their  fields  and  cattle  to  any  of  the  advantages 
of  towns.  Grondar  is  no  more ;  Adowa  I  have 
not  seen ;  but  if  we  take  Kourata  as  a  sample, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  they  have  not  much 
to  attract  Apart  from  a  dozen  stone  houses, 
the  dwellings  of  the  citizens  differ  in  no  mark- 
ed respect  from  those  of  the  peasants.  The 
same  circular  hut,  with  mud-walls  and  thatch- 
ed roof,  is  common  to  both.  The  traveller,  even 
favored  with  the  hospitality  of  the  wealthiest, 
will  soon  bid  farewell  to  his  well-meaning  host, 
and  seek  elsewhere  for  fresh  air  and  rest'' 

But  we  need  not  cite  further;  ere 
long  we  shaU  have  a  flood  of  Abyssinia 
literature  upon  us,  and  the  sketches 
which  the  English  campaign  elicited 
will  doubtless — in  quantity,  and  per- 
haps in  quality— cause  all  that  we  have 
at  present  to  lose  their  lustre.  Yet  it  is 
a  romantic  country,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  it  will  wholly  lose  the  romance 
which  Bruce  long  ago  threw  over  it, 
and  which  Theodore  has  so  prosperous- 
ly continued  down  to  our  day. 
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THE  LAST  OP  THE  BOURBON  STORY. 

2  GE2IT.  Her«  oomes  the  Lady  Pftulina's  steward ',  he  oaa  delirer  yoa  more^  Hov  goee  it  Dmr,  air? 
this  news  which  is  called  tme»  U  so  like  an  old  tale*  that  the  reritj  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion.  Has 
the  king  found  his  heir  7 

S  Qiaxr.  Most  tme ;  if  ever  tmth  were  pregnant  by  olTonmstanoe ;  that,  whUfli  joa  hear,  yonll 
swear  yon  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  prooliL  The  mantle  of  Queen  Hermione :— her  jewel  aboat 
the  neck  of  it  :-Hhe  letters  of  Antigonns,  ibnnd  with  it,  which  they  know  to  be  his  character :— the 
majesty  of  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the  mother :— tiie  affection  of  nobleness,  which  nature  shows 
abore  her  (his)  breeding,  and  many  other  eridenoes,  pvodaim  her  (him),  with  all  certainty  to  be  the 
king's  daughter  (son).  Wihtu's  Taub,  Act  Y,  Soens  2. 


We  shall  none  of  us  forget  soon  the 
impression  produ(5ed  on  the  public  mind 
by  the  article  in  Putnam^s  Monthly^  of 
February,  '58,  on  the  claims  of  the  Rev. 
Eleazar  Williams  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  followed,  as  the 
article  was,  by  others  with  fhrther 
proof.  It  was  an  interest  which  did 
not  have  to  reach  its  height  through 
gradual  periods  of  growth.  It  sprang 
forth  Minerva-like,  and  secured  itself 
at  once  a  prominent  place  in  the  news- 
papers, and  among  the  <nirrent  topics  of 
conversation.  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  question,  "  Have  we  a  Bourbon 
among  us  9 ''  divided  the  <x>mmunity ; 
and  there  were  few  intelligent  persons 
who  did  not  range  themselves  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  interest  was 
probably  due  to  several  causes.  Prance 
was  just  then  drawing  the  world's 
attention  to  herself  by  re-establishing 
the  empire  under  Napoleon  III.,  while 
the  Count  of  Chambord  was  protesting 
in  behalf  of  his  legitimate  Bourbon 
claims.  Then,  the  matter  had  just 
enough  raciness  in  it  to  make  us  keenly 
interested  in  what  was  to  us  only  a 
curious  historical  problem.  Probably 
we  should  have  weighed  our  decision 
more  carefolly,  and  tested  more  anxious- 
ly the  grounds  on  which  it  was  formed, 
had  it  involved  a  change  of  ruleis  for 
ourselves.  Then,  part  of  the  interest 
was  due  to  Mr.  Hanson's  clever  and 
evidently  honest  advocacy ;  and  part  to 
the  contrast  between  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Williams'  previous  life,  and  the  position 
to  which,  if  the  claims  were  true,  he 
was  entitled,  and  out  of  which  he  had 
long  been  defrauded. 


But  great  as  the  interest  was,  it  sub- 
sided, after  a  little  while,  as  quickly  as 
it  arose.  For  a  time  the  newspaper 
paragraphists  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  chronicle  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Williams;  ladies  sought  an  intro- 
duction to  his  royal  presence ;  curiosity- 
hunters  begged  his  autograph.  But, 
for  some  time  before  Mr.  Williams' 
death,  ten  yeas  ago,  and  ever  since, 
there  has  been  a  profound  indifference 
as  to  the  whole  subject.  Nor  was  this 
surprising,  because  nothing  arose  to 
feed  or  prolong  the  interest;  and  in 
this  country  every  thing  must  go  to  the 
wall  that  does  not  press  itself  before 
the  public  eye.  And  yet  we  can  hardly 
believe — so  utterly  careless  are  we  now 
as  to  the  merits  or  issue  of  the  questaon, 
so  vague  have  become  our  impressions 
of  the  points  which  Mr.  Hanson  so  tell- 
ingly made — ^that,  besides  creating  so 
deep  and  general  an  interest  in  this 
country  and  even  in  Europe,  besides 
securing  the  adhesion  of  men  of.  calm 
judgment  and  profound  histori<^  acu- 
men, such,  for  instance,  as  the  late  Hon. 
John  C.  Spencer,  Bev.  Dr.  Hawks,  and 
Dr.  Francis ;  besides  all  this,  the  matter 
was  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
communications  between  foreign  minis- 
ters here  and  their  governments  abroad. 

And,  of  course,  whatever  truth  there 
was  in  the  claim,  the  subsequent  silence 
has  made  nothing  against  it.  If  the 
considerations  put  forth  by  Mr.  Williams 
were  valid,  they  are  as  true  now  as 
when  he  was  a  nameless  Indian  mission- 
ary in  the  West.  But  kings,  like  the 
gods,  play  with  loaded  dice ;  the  pos- 
sessors of  power  can  smile  compassion- 
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atelj  on  those  who  fulminate  feebly 
their  protests  and  claims.  And  if  in 
Mr.  Williams  the  last  of  the  elder  line 
of  the  ancient  Bourbon  race  expired,  it 
adds  bat  one  more  to  the  already  long 
list  of  lost  princes  who  hare  died  in 
obscnrity  and  poverty. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  since 
his  death,  circumstances  recently  threw 
into  our  hands  his  papers,  which  had 
lain  in  the  meantime  in  the  house  in 
Hogansburgh  where  he  died.  And 
while  they  may  not  do  much  to  confirm 
his  royal  claims,  they  cast  many  side 
lights  upon  a  histoiy  which  is  strange 
and  interesting.  The  papers  filled  six 
or  eight  cases,  and  had  been  kept  with 
admirable  care ;  and  besides  including  a 
journal  of  a  larger  part  of  his  life,  and 
copies  of  all  his  letters  apparently,  fur- 
nished such  copious  memoranda  as 
would  enable  one  to  gain  a  dear  yiew 
of  his  interior  life  and  opinions. 

The  disputed  period  of  his  life  is  that 
previous  to  his  fifteenth  year,  when,  in 
the  year  1800,  he,  with  his  reputed 
brother,  was  brought  firom  Canada  to 
Massachusetts  to  be  educated.  The 
usual  version  of  his  history  is  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Williams,  who 
was  the  grandson  of  Eunice  Williams, 
the  "Fair  Captive,"  who,  with  her 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Canada  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Deerfield  in  1704,  and  who  mar- 
ried an  Indian,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  Canada.  Mr.  Hanson,  in  his 
work,  "  The  Lost  Prince,"  has  elaborated 
to  a  larger  extent  than  it  would  be 
interesting  to  follow  him  the  probabili- 
ties of  Mr.  Williams'  identity  with  the 
Dauphin,  Louis  Charles,  the  son  of 
Lonis  XVI.,  who  had  been  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  Temple  in  1795. 

While  there  have  ever  been  doubts 
hanging  about  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  child  that  died  in  the 
Temple  was  indeed  the  Dauphin,  or 
whether  the  Dauphin  was  conveyed 
away,  and  a  moribund  child  put  in  his 
place ;  the  records  of  the  Temple  have 
Boch  an  apparent  completeness  and 
force  as  to  establish  as  firmly  as  any 
ordinary  matter  of  history  is  established. 


the  likelihood  that  the  Dauphin  died  in 
1795.  Still  there  are  facts,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  issue  of  police  orders  for  the 
watching  of  the  frontiers  immediately 
after  the  reported  death  of  the  Dauphin, 
for  the  stopping  of  suspected  persons, 
and  the  actual  arrest  of  one  person 
thought  to  be  the  Prince ;  the  absence 
of  the  Dauphin's  name  in  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  the  Royal  Family  at  the 
Restoration;  and  the  evident  unwill- 
ingness of  the  government  to  accord  an 
investigation,  although  desired,  into  the 
claims  of  the  pretender  Naundorff ;  all 
of  which  cast  an  uncertainty  over  the 
matter,  and  seem  to  invite  the  inquiry 
whether  the  Dauphin  really  did  die  in 
1795,  and  then,  whether  Mr.  Williams 
might  not  have  been  the  Dauphin. 
There  is  enough  doubt  to  give  zest  to 
the  investigation.  An  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  Aurora^  of  October  29, 
1811,  states  that  a  curious  rumor  was 
afloat  in  England,  that  the  Dauphin 
was  alive,  and  that  a  person  had  lately 
arrived  in  that  country  who  knew  where 
he  resided,  and  had  communicated  the 
same  to  the  government.  The  former 
servant  of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  in 
1858,  in  New  Orleans,  testified  also  that 
her  mistress  at  about  the  same  time 
believed  her  brother  to  be  alive. 

Now,  supposing  that  the  Dauphin 
was  rescued  from  the  Temple  in  1795,  is 
there  any  evidence  that  Mr.  Williams 
and  the  Dauphin  were  the  same  person  ? 
If  the  claim  was  false,  Mr.  Williams  was 
a  half-breed  Indian ;  and  the  deception, 
which  was  so  clever  as  to  enlist  the 
earnest  support  of  many  good  scholars, 
and  proficients  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  was  doubly  remarkable, 
in  view  of  the  antecedents  of  its  origi- 
nator. 

The  fact  of  the  European  type  of 
countenance  which  Mr.  Williams  had, 
does  not  conclude  the  matter ;  because, 
if  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Williams, 
he  would  have  had  a  large  proportion 
of  white  blood  in  his  veins.  His  great 
grandmother  Eunice  married  an  Indian ; 
but  her  daughter  married  an  English- 
man; and  it  was  that  daughter's  son 
who  was  the  father  of  Eleazar.    It  was 
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entirely  possible,  therefore,  on  any 
theory,  that  he  should  have  had  Cau- 
casian features.  And  yet  he  undoubted- 
ly did  resemble  in  many  of  his  features 
the  Bourbon  family.  Not  to  mention 
the  strong  testimony  of  Dr.  Francis  and 
the  artist  Fagnani,  there  is  a  letter 
among  his  papers  f^om  Mr.  Thos.  H. 
White,  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

There  is  residing  in  Barlington,  New  Jer- 
sey, a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  Ste- 
phen Grelet;  he  was  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  French  service ;  has  seen  Lonia  XYI.  On 
being  shown  your  likeness,  withont  being  told 
who  it  was  taken  for,  and  aaked  merely  if  it 
resembled  any  one  whom  he  knew,  he  replied, 
**  I  see  no  likeness  in  it  to  any  one  but  Louis 
XVI." 

And  the  coincidence  of  the  fact,  and 
the  position  of  the  cicatrized  and  scrofu- 
lous scars  on  the  body  of  the  Dauphin 
and  of  Mr.  Williams,  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance. 

Two  tests  of  the  genuineness  of  his 
claims  occurred  to  every  one,  when  he 
put  forth  his  pretensions :  the  testimony 
of  his  mother,  and  the  eyidence  of  his 
own  memory.  His  mother,  of  course, 
would  know  whether  Eleazar  was  her 
son  or  not  But  she  was  an  Indian,  and 
did  not  understand  English,  and  so 
could  only  be  approached  through  an 
interpreter.  Mr.  Williams  said  that,  as 
she  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  he  a 
Protestant,  the  priests  had  induced  her, 
from  consideration  for  the  Church's 
Interests,  to  be  silent  on  the  subject, 
that  she  would-  give  no  answer  what- 
ere^  to  questions  concerning  Eleazar. 
Somewhat  later,  howeyer,  in  the  midst 
of  the  discussions  concerning  his  claims, 
an  affidavit  appeared  signed  by  his 
mother  declaring  positively  that  Elea- 
zar was  her  son,  and  that  the  scars  on 
his  knees  came  from  sores  which  he 
brought  home  with  him  from  school. 
Still  later  another  affidavit  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams appeared,  contradicting  much  of 
the  former  affidavit,  and  in  which  Elea- 
zar is  mentioned  indirectly  as  her 
adopted  son.  In  giving  this  affidavit 
Mr.  Hanson  makes  no  mention  of  Mr. 
Williams'  connection  with  it,  but  says 
that  it  was  uttered  freely  by  Mrs.  Wil- 


liams in  Mohawk,  and  afterward  trans- 
lated into  English.  What  surprised  us, 
therefore,  in  looking  over  the  papers  was 
to  find  several  memoranda  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' handwriting  in  English,  which 
showed  that  the  affidavit  had  really 
been  composed  by  him.  There  were 
rough  copies  containing  erasures  and 
interlineations,  showing  how  the  affida- 
vit had  been  made  up,  and  all  indica- 
ting  an  apparent  purpose  to  steal  the 
desired  avowal  of  his  adoption  from  his 
mother,  without  making  too  broad  an 
issue.  In  order,  therefore,  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  we  wrote  to  the 
Justice  before  whom  both  of  the  affida- 
vits were  sworn,  and  desired  him  to 
relate  the  circumstances,  as  he  remem- 
bered them.  His  answer  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  first  affadaTit  was  made  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Rer.  Mr.  Ifareouz  of 
St  Regis  came  to  my  office  at  the  time  the 
affadayit  is  dated,  and  said  that  he  had  been 
requested  by  the  editor  of  some  French  paper, 
published  in  New  York,  to  ascertain  ftt>m  the 
mother  of  Mr.  Williams  whether  there  was  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  Eleazar  was  not  her  son. 
Mrs.  Williams  accompanied  Mr.  Maroouz,  and 
I  think  one  or  two  other  persons.  Mr.  Mar- 
conx  acted  as  interpreter.  Mrs.  Williams  did 
not  speak  or  understand  English.  The  aflb- 
darit  was  drafted  by  me,  and  so  far  as  I  oonld 
judge  by  the  little  knowledge  I  hare  of  the  In- 
dian language,  she  was  truly  and  correctly  in- 
terpreted, and  spoke  in  that  affadayit  as  she 
wished  to  be  understood.  The  second  affia- 
darit  was  taken  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Williams  and 
another  gentleman  with  Antoine  Barrow,  the 
interpreter,  being  present  I  had  no  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  matter  until  caUed  in  to 
take  the  affadarit,  when  I  found  the  parties 
abore  named,  with  Mrs.  Williams,  in  the  room, 
and  a  discussion  going  on  between  Mr.  WS- 
liams  and  Barrow  about  the  meaning  of  an 
Indian  word  which  was  to  make  the  mother 
say  that  he  was  adopted.  I  took  the  affadarit 
made  by  Mrs.  Williams,  but  I  nerer  thought 
that  she  intended  to  say  that  Eleazar  was  an 
adopted  son,  but  she  seemed  very  much  sur- 
prieed  that  be  should  daim  to  be  any  other 
than  her  own  son.  This  was  always  her  an- 
swer, except  in  this  single  instance.  I  hare 
nerer  beliered  she  understood  the  word,  or 
intended  to  say  what  she  was  made  to  say  in 
the  last  affadarit  I  think  that  yon  wiU  find 
it  rather  artfully  drawn,  and  that  it  does  not 
present  such  an  appearance  of  truth  and  firank- 
ness  as  the  first  Certainly,  if  I  am  mistaken 
in  this  riew,  it  was  rery  forcibly  impressed  on 
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mj  mind  hy  the  circnmstancea  under  which 
the  two  affadaTits  were  taken. 

It  seems,  therefore^  clear  that  Mis. 
Williams  desired  to  say  that  Eleazar 
was  her  son.  She  might  or  might  not 
he  ntteiing  the  tmth;  bnt  such  was 
bar  declikration.  It  therefore  fares  badly 
with  Mr.  Williams'  credibility  to  find 
him  writing  to  the  Key.  Mr.  Hale 
that "  his  mother  was  jnstly  indignant 
at  the  statement  ^  (that  Eleazar  was  not 
the  son  of  Louis  XYL,  but  was  her  son), 
'^and  calls  the  ntterer  of  it  a  dishonest 
TiHain  and  a  liar,  to  inyent  such  a  &lse 
tale  as  coming  from  her." 

It  is,  however,  true  that  Eleazar's 
name  does  not  appear  among  those  of 
the  other  children  of  Thomas  Williams 
on  the  baptismal  register  at  Canghna- 
waga.  This  is  certainly  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  carefulness  of  the  Homan 
Catholics  in  the  matter  of  the  baptism 
of  their  children.  The  names  of  all  the 
other  chOdren  are  there  except  Eleazar's. 
The,  perhaps  insufficient,  reason  for  the 
omLssion,  given  by  the  mother  and  the 
priest,  was  that  the  child  was  weakly, 
and  was  baptized  privately,  and,  in 
consequence,  no  record  was  kept.  But 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Williams  to 
Mr,  Hanson,  that  "the  births  of  the 
diildren  follow  so  closely  upon  each 
other  in  regular  intervals  of  two  years 
each,  that  it  does  not  seem  natiurally 
poBfiible  I  could  have  been  her  child,"  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  record.  Mrs. 
Williams  says  that  Eleazar  was  her 
fourth  child;  and  the  births  follow, 
according  to  the  baptismal  register,  at 
these  intervals;  1780, 1781, 1786, 1791, 
1793, 1796, 1796, 1799,  &c. ;  so  that,  at 
the  time  named  by  Mrs.  Williams,  there 
IB  an  unusual  interval,  in  which,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  regularity,  it  is  possible, 
perhaps,  likely,  that  a  child  was  bom. 
The  baptismal  register,  on  the  evidence 
in  which  Mr.  Williams  so  greatly  de- 
pended, is  not,  therefore,  conclusive  in 
his  favor. 

When  appealed  to  as  regards  his 
memory  of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Williams 
said  that  his  life,  up  to  within  a  short 
time  before  he  went  to  Massachusetts  in 
1800,  was  to  him  a  blank,  that  a  few 


floating  imag^  in  his  mind  was  all  that 
he  retained.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  return  to  him  of  reason  was,  he  said, 
a  fall  into  the  waters  of  Lake  George 
from  a  high  rock  up  to  which  he  had 
clambered.  So  that,  presuming  that 
Mr.  Williams  was  honest,  all  hope  of 
gaining  any  clue  to  the  truth  from  his 
memory  was  at  an  end. 

A  circumstance  is  told  by  Mr.  Han- 
son, on  anonymous  authority,  about  Mr. 
Williams'  education,  which  was  one  of 
those  many  slight,  concurring  incidents 
that  rendered  his  plea  for  Mr.  Williams 
so  apparently  conclusive;  but  which 
an  examination  of^  original  documents 
proves  to  be  false.  He  says  that,  while 
Eleazar  and  his  reputed  brother  were 
together  in  Massachusetts  being  educa- 
ted, and  while  the  expenses  for  his 
brother's  education  were  altogether  a* 
charge  upon  the  benevolent,  part  of  the 
means  for  Eleazar's  support  was  furnish- 
ed firom  an  unknown  source.  Now  we 
have  before  us  the  package  of  original 
bills  and  appropriations,  and  no  such 
distinction  is  anywhere  apparent.  It  is 
absolutely  certain  that  Eleazar,  like  his 
brother,  was  educated  wholly  at  the 
charge  of  certain  benevolent  societies  in 
Massachusetts,  with  a  view  to  future 
ministry  among  the  Indians.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  mystery. 
Mr.  Hanson  quotes  the  authority  of  an 
Albany  newspaper  for  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Bleecker  of  that  city  was  the  agent 
for  Mr.  Jourdan,  and  supplied  Thomas 
Williams  with  money  for  the  education 
of  the  foreign  boy.  Biit  I  have  before 
me  the  copy  of  a  conmiunication,  in  Mr. 
Williams'  handwriting,  sent  under  a 
fictitious  name  to  the  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker, which  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
assertions  which  Mr.  Hanson  says  came 
from  an  undoubted  source.  For  all  we 
can  gather  to  the  contrary  they  came 
from  Mr.  Williams'  imagination,  as  no 
authority  whatever  is  referred  to. 

After  completing  his  education  in 
Massachusetts,  and  after  his  participa- 
tion as  ranger  in  the  second  war,  in 
which  he  was  wounded,  Mr.  Williams, 
in  1816,  commenced  his  work  among 
the  Indians  at  Oneida;  and,  five  years 
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later,  emigrated  with  a  part  of  the  tribe 
to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  near  which 
place  he  continued  to  reside  until  1850, 
when  he  returned  East. 

As  early  as  1822  a  disposition  appear- 
ed in  Mr.  Williams,  which  continued  to 
manifest  itself  ever  afterwards,  to  en- 
gage in  genealogical  researches.  In  that 
year  he  writes  to  a  relative  that  he  is 
about  to  prepare  a  life  of  Solomon  Wil- 
liams, and  desires  documents.  In  1845 
he  assisted  in  preparing  a  memoir  of  his 
great  grandmother  Eunice.  In  1848  he 
preached  in  Deerfield  two  commemora- 
tive and  historical  discourses  on  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  Williams. 

At  this  time,  too,  he  began  to  collect 
accounts  of  Lidian  history,  manners, 
and  traditions.  In  1823  numerous  let- 
ters indicate  that  he  had  become  known 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Hartford  as  an  authority  in  Indian  mat- 
ters. Letters  of  inquiry  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jarvis,  Mrs.  Bigoumey,  Mr.  Cope, 
and  others,  were  answered  with  such 
fulness  as  to  indicate  that  he  had 
already  made  fair  progress  in  what  he 
afterwards  continued, — inquiries  as  to 
the  labors  of  the  early  French  missiona- 
ries among  the  Indians,  and  the  travels 
and  discoveries  of  La  Salle,  Hennepin 
and  Marquette.  And  at  a  date  no  later 
than  1826  the  following  extract  from 
the  Hampshire  Gazette  is  found  in  his 
journal,  and  may  indicate  the  drift  of 
his  mind : 

Welsh  Indians.— The  Welsh  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  one  of  their  princes,  by  the  name  of 
Hadoc,  sailed  from  Wales  about  the  year  1170, 
with  800  men,  and  never  returned ;  and  some 
authors  imagine  that  they  settled  in  America, 
and  report  that  a  tribe  of  white  Indians,  who 
speak  the  Welsh  language,  now  inhabit  some 
part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  December,  1822,  a  gentleman  in  Wales  wrote 
a  letter  to  Rev.  E.  Chapman,  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  stationed  among  the  Osages, 
requesting  information  respecting  a  tribe  of 
Indians  inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near 
Santa  Fe,  and  furnished  him  with  a  small  vo- 
cabulary of  Welsh  words,  to  ascertain  whether 
these  Indiana  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Welsh 
language.  Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  reply,  states 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  party  of  hunt- 
ers that  the  Ndvajoety  a  singular  people,  live 
in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  northwest  of 


Santa  Fe ;  that  they  cultivate  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables ;  possess  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
&c. ;  do  not  live  in  villages,  but  on  their  plan- 
tations ;  manufacture  various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing; and  dress  unlike  all  other  Indians.  The 
men  cultivate  the  earth  and  tend  the  flocks, 
and  the  women  attend  to  domestic  affairs. 
They  have  large  churches,  and  their  own  na^ 
tive  priest,  and  refuse  to  admit  the  Spanish 
clergy.  Their  weapons  resemble  those  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Mr.  C.  had  found  no  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  their  language  with  the 
Welsh. 

There  is  very  little  probability,  in  our  opinion, 
that  these  Indians  will  turn  out  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  Madoc  and  his  friends.  There  is 
no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  de- 
rived some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  some 
knowledge  of  Christianity  from  their  neighbors, 
the  Spaniards.— J9bin|MA«r0  Gaxttte, 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Williams'  re- 
moyal  from  New  York  began  that 
course  which  was  the  bane  of  all  his 
after  life.  He  became  mixed  up  in  the 
temporal  afl&iirs  of  the  Indians,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  but  little  else  than  a 
hanger  on  about  the  committee  rooms 
and  departments  at  Washington.  This 
so  secularized  his  character,  and  to  this 
he  so  subordinated  his  clerical  duties 
that,  within  two  or  three  years  after  his 
remoyal  West,  his  missionary  stipend 
was  withdrawn,  and  his  connection 
with  the  society  dissolved.  For  twenty- 
five  years  thereafter  he  seems  to  have 
rendered  only  occasional  ministerial 
services,  and  his  thoughts  are  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of  Indian 
claims.  It  would  be  needless  to  enume- 
rate all  the  schemes  which  kept  him 
constantly  in  or  near  Washington, 
watching  the  varying  fortunes  of  his 
petitions ;  but  laments  over  the  worid- 
liness  of  his  mind,  and  conjectures  as  to 
the  success  of  his  suits  before  Congress 
form,  during  this  period  the  staple  of 
his  journal. 

After  being  flattered  with  many  delu- 
sive hopes,  he  met  at  length,  on  the 
whole,  with  the  fate  of  all  federal  claim- 
ants. He  secured  some  appropriations 
for  the  Indians,  out  of  which  considera- 
ble sums  had  to  be  deducted  for  his 
expenses.  But  he  became  poorer  and 
poorer,  until,  in  1860,  he  had  no  foot 
left  to  stand  upon  in  the  West.  He  had 
been  called  to  account  for  ministerial 
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inegolarities  by  the  Bishop  of  New 
York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Wisconsin; 
and  the  Boston  missionary  society,  of 
which  he  had  latterly  become  a  stipend- 
iary, receiyed  a  complaint  from  the  In- 
dians that  Mr.  Williams  never  preached, 
and  only  wanted  money.  And  the 
cause  of  it  all,  as  lie  confesses  in  his 
journal,  wa»  his  absorption  in  secular 
affiurs.  He  had  been  drawn  Into  the 
Tortex  at  Washington,  and,  in  waiting 
for  his  claims  to  be  allowed,  he  lost  his 
ministerial  devotion,  and  all  his  prop- 
erty besides. 

With  a  single  exception,  in  either  his 
letters,  or  journals,  or  papers,  we  see 
not  the  slightest  mention  of  his  royal 
claims  until  the  year  1848.  That  ex- 
ception is  the  single  entry  in  one  place 
in  his  journal  in  1841  of  his  interview 
with  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  the  re- 
ported disclosure  of  his  royal  birth 
made  to  him  then.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  no  other  allusion  to  this  most 
stnpendoas  revelation  of  his  origin  in 
any  other  form  for  seven  years  after  it 
was  said  to  have  been  made.  And  no 
person  has  been  found  to  whom,  during 
this  interval,  Mr.  Williams  spoke  of  the 
strange  history.  He  explains  this  si- 
leace  by  saying  that  he  was  incredulous 
as  to  its  truth ;  and  the  matter  dropped 
out  of  his  mind,  until  afterwards  revived 
by  further  circumstances. 

Certainly,  the  difficulty  of  assigning 
a  motive  for  such  gratuitous  disclosures 
to  an  obscure  missionary  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince,  whose  father  was  then  in 
iq[»paiently  secure  possession  of  the 
throne  of  France,  was  always  an  inex- 
plicable point  in  Mr.  Williams*  story. 
And  it  is  no  small  task  to  harmonize 
Mr.  Williams'  reiVisal  of  such  splendid 
offers  as  he  says  were  then  made  to  him 
with  his  extreme  poverty  at  the  time, 
and  the  toughening  of  scruple  which 
must  have  been  induced  in  him  by  so 
long  contact  with  the  influences  at 
Washington.  Moreover,  the  political 
sentiments  put  into  the  Princess  mouth 
during  the  interview,  more  especially 
the  remarks  relative  to  the  connection 
between  the  French  Bevolution  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  aid 


rendered  by  France  to  us  during  our 
own  Revolutionary  struggle,  are  found 
in  almost  identical  words  among  Mr. 
Williams*  papers  at  a  date  long  anterior 
to  his  interview  with  the  Prince. 

It  is,  of  course,  unquestionable  that  the 
Prince  heard  of  Mr.  Williams  in  the  East, 
and  inquired  for  him.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Williams  had  long  been  known 
in  the  Eastern  cities  as  one  versed  in 
those  subjects  of  early  French  history  in 
this  country  in  which  the  Prince  would 
naturally  be  interested.  And  nothing 
would  be  more  obvious  than  that  he 
should  have  had  Mr.  Williams*  name 
given  to  him,  and  that,  when  he  went 
West,  he  should  have  inquired  for  Mr. 
Williams. 

This  is  the  Princess  version  of  the 
matter ;  and  the  likelihood  of  its  truth 
is  certified  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. Immediately  after  parting  from 
each  other,  at  the  Prince's  suggestion, 
Mr.  Williams  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Prince  in  New  York  some  information 
about  La  Salle  and  Charlevoix.  The 
reception  of  this  information  the  Prince 
courteously  acknowledges  through  his 
secretary ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation  of  any  occult  matter  between 
them.  In  1848  Mr.  Williams,  in  the 
name  of  his  Indian  brethren,  sends  a 
request  to  the  King  of  the  French, 
through  the  Prince,  for  some  books  of 
instruction.  The  Prince,  through  his 
secretary,  replies  that  the  King  has 
complied  with  the  request  and  sends 
the  books.  On  account  of  interruptions 
in  mail  conununications  the  letter  and 
the  box  remain  for  a  little  time  in  New 
York ;  and,  when  they  are  forwarded, 
the  Consul  General  of  France  in  a  note 
says  that  he  '*was  unable  before  to 
present  to  Mr.  Williams  the  enclosed 
letter  and  the  box  of  books  sent  by  the 
King  of  the  French.''  On  these  words, 
in  order  to  heighten  Mr.  Williams'  im- 
portance, and  as  an  additional  voucher 
for  his  claims,  the  assertion  is  founded 
that  the  King  thought  Mr.  Wilb'ams 
worthy  of  an  autograph  letter,  which 
was  lost  The  letter  referred  to  is,  of 
course,  that  of  the  Prince's  secretary. 
A  copy  of  Mr.  Williams'  reply  to  this 
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lies  before  me ;  and,  in  order  to  show 
how  inconsistent  its  tone  is  with  the 
disclosures  asserted  to  hare  been  made 
by  the  Prince,  the  following  extract 
will  suffice : 

So  well  pleased  am  I  with  the  books,  and  so 
high  an  opinion  do  I  entertain  of  jroar  Boyal 
Highness'  benevolence  and  friendship,  as  to 
embolden  me  to  appear  before  him  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  a  similar  faTor.  For  years  I  have 
been  desirous  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  French,  either  in  civU  or  ecclesi- 
astical histories,  as  well  as  in  theology.  If  it 
is  not  asking  and  intruding  too  much  upon 
your  Royal  Highness*  goodness,  may  I  hope 
that  he  will  give  a  favorable  hearing  to  my 
humble  request. 

Prom  these  ibcts,  which  theory  seems 
to  be  more  likely ;— that  they  had  had 
a  Mendly  conmiunication  together  on 
historical  subjects;  or  that  the  Prince 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Williams  the  awM 
intelligence  that  he  was  the  rightful 
King  of  France,  and  he  was  himself  his 
subject?  The  journal  in  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  Prince's  visit  are 
narrated  consbts  of  sheets  stitched 
loosely  together;  and  it  would  be 
entirely  possible  to  interpellate'  new 
matter  into  it,  or  indeed  to  write  it 
wholly  over. 

The  New  York  Cdurrier  de»  EtaU 
UnU  in  February,  1854,  says  that  it  had 
received  a  letter  from  an  ^^  honorable 
citizen  of  Buffiilo,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Haskins, 
who  affirms  that  nearly  two  years  before 
the  journey  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Williams  had 
confided  to  him,  under  the  seal  of  the 
most  profound  secrecy,  that  he  was  not 
what  he  appeared  to  be,  and  that  he 
was  in  reality  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
As  proof  on  this  point,  Mr.  Williams 
showed  Mr.  Haskins  an  engraved  por- 
trait of  Marie  Antoinette,  that  he 
might  judge  of  the  resemblance  between 
them,  and  also  a  small  copper  medal  of 
devotion,  such  as  the  Indians  wear 
about  the  neck,  and  not  having  any 
connection  with  any  historical  medal  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  The  story 
included  all  the  imaginary  circtmi- 
stances  that  Mr.  Hanson  has  collected, 
—the  idiocy  of  early  infancy,  the  sana- 
tive fall  into  Lake  George,  and  the  resi- 


dence of  his  guardian  in  New  Orleans. 
This  interview,  adds  Mr.  Haskins,  took 
place  in  Bnffido,  partly  in  my  father^ 
office,  and  partly  at  the  Fanner's  Hotel, 
between  the  years  1887  and  1840 ;  and 
while  I  do  not  remember  the  precise 
date,  I  can  affirm  most  positively  that 
this  conversation  took  place  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  before  Mr.  Williams* 
meeting  with  the  Prince  de  Joinville.^ 

In  connection  with  this,  the  fact 
appears  from  his  journal  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liamfe  was  in  Buffido  at  about  that 
time ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
lodging  at  the  Farmer's  Hotel.  If  this 
testimony  be  true,  it  indicates  that  Mr. 
Williams  did  not  derive  his  first  im- 
pressions of  his  royal  origin  from  the 
Prince,  but  that  he  had  been  brooding 
over  the  matter  long  before.  It  also 
goes  &r  to  cast  distrust  over  all  Mr. 
Williams'  assertions.  Furthermore,  it 
is  noticeable  that,  although  much  in- 
quired after,  no  original  medals  or 
documents  of  any  kind  were  ever  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams.  Subsequently 
he  said  that  he  had  received  lettera 
from  several  French  bishops  and  one 
cardinal,  and  also  one  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  present  Emperor,  all  inquir- 
ing into  his  history.  But  when  these, 
or  any  other  original  letters  or  inedals 
were  asked  for,  Mr.  Williams  always 
declared  that  they  had  been  lost,  or 
burnt,  or  been  mysteriously  stolen.  And 
while  to  one  person  Mr.  Williams  says 
that  he  inmiediately  answered  the  £m- 
peror^s  letter,  to  another  he  writes  that 
he  has  reAised  to  notice  it. 

But,  in  1848,  Mr.  Williams  says  that 
he  received  a  letter  from  Thos.  Kimball, 
of  Baton  Bouge,  informing  him  that  an 
aged  French  gentleman  had  just  died 
in  New  Orleans,  who,  on  his  death-bed, 
had  broken  the  oath  of  silence  which 
he  had  long  before  been  forced  to  take ; 
and  that  he  had  declared  that  it  was 
he  who  had  brought  the  Dauphin  to 
this  countiy,  and  had  placed  him 
among  the  Indians,  and  that  the  Dau- 
phin was  none  other  than  Eleazar  Wil- 
liams, 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  two 
copies  of  this  journal  among  Mr.  Wii- 
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liams^  papers ;  and  the  copy  from  which 
Mr.  Hanson  wrote  is  evidently  the  later 
transcript ;  and  it  differs  in  several  re- 
markable particnlars  from  the  earlier 
copy.  Some  things  are  added,  others 
are  taken  away,  and  there  is  a  change 
of  the  words  '^  New  Orleans  or  Havana," 
for  ^New  Orleans  and  Helena;"  and 
there  ia  nothing  about  Yanderheyden, 
of  Albany,  in  the  first  copy,  liien, 
while  this  is  all  the  information  which 
the  journal  gives,  and  Mr.  Williams 
states  that  he  derived  all  his  informa* 
tion  on  this  subject  from  this  letter  of 
Mr.  Kimball's ;  in  another  part  otf  Mr. 
Williama^  papers  we  have  a  most  elabo- 
rate, extra-historical  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  oath  was 
taken  by  Bellanger  in  France,  the  name 
of  the  bishop  who  administered  it,"  Ac, 
Then,  while  Mr.  Hanson,  in  April,  1858 
(Putnam's,  p.  450),  says  that  *<  at  the 
time  that  his  previous  article  was  pre- 
pared (Januaiy,  1858),  Mr.  Williams 
was  not  aware  that  any  person  named 
Bellanger  was  known  historically  to 
have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Dauphin  during  the  last  hours  spent  in 
the  Temple,"  I  have  before  me  a  state- 
ment written  by  Mr.  Williams  htfore 
1850,  in  which  he  uses  these  words: 
**  The  brave  and  humane  Bellanger  v^ho 
had  charge  of  the  Dauphin  arrived  at 
Lake  George,**  Ac,  I  know  not  how 
we  can  extricate  Mr.  WilUams  in  such  a 
case  without  concluding  that  he  was 
deceiving  Mr.  Hanson.  Then,  finally, 
although  Mr.  Kimball  is  spoken  of  as 
an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Williams  in  the 
finrt  copy  of  the  journal, — not  in  the 
last,  the  published  copy,— we  never 
meet  with  any  mention  of  him  before 
or  after  in  his  life.  Inquiries  were 
naturally  put  to  Hr.  Williams  as  to 
where  this  person  was;  but  he  never 
answered  thenoL  And,  although  Mr. 
Hanson  searched  diligently  in  Kew 
Orleans,  he  could  find  no  trace  what- 
ever of  the  death  of  any  such  French- 
man as  Mr.  Kimball  mentions. 

But  from  this  time,  1848,  paragraphs 

began  to  appear  in  various  newspapers, 

in  Kew   York,  Philadelphia,  Buffido, 

Albany,  and  other   places,  respecting 
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Mr.  Williams*  claims.  They  spoke  of 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  third  person,  and 
purported  to  be  founded  on  well-known 
facts  in  Mr.  Williams'  life.  The  public 
mind  was  being  educated  to  wonder 
who  this  person  was,  and  what  truth 
there  was  in  his  claims.  But,  in  reality, 
under  whatever  names  these  articles 
were  sent  to  the  publishers,  they  all 
emanated  from  Mr.  Williams  himself. 
And  this  manner  of  writing  anonymous- 
ly, or  under  an  assumed  name,  and  as 
though  great  facts  were  held  in  reserve, 
was  a  method  by  which  ever  afterward 
Mr.  Williams  kept  himself  before  the 
public  eye.  I  quote  one  letter,  out  of 
many  which  could  be  given,  as  a  speci- 
men, written  in  December,  1848,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Manlius,  New  York; 
and  this  is  in  Mr.  Williams*  handwrit- 
ing: 

Hay  I  add  here,  to  what  I  have  already 
stated  of  Mr.  Williams'  origin,  that  there  is 
certainly  a  mystery  in  the  birth  and  descent 
of  this  man.  The  register  of  the  baptisms  of 
the  family  of  his  repated  father  in  Canada, 
which  I  have  received  within  a  few  days  past 
from  the  priest,  affinns  that  there  is  no  such 
name  as  Eleazar  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. There  are  circnmstances  apparently 
strong  in  their  nature  which  induce  me  to  think 
that  Mr.  Williams  is  the  Dauphin,  or  Louis 
XVII.  of  France. 

And  I  haye  before  me  a  letter  written 
in  July,  1848,  to  Mr.  E.  Irving,  of  New 
York,  thanking  him  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  been  at  in  going  to  half 
a  dozen  offices  before  he  could  get  the 
notice  of  the  Dauphin  published.  A 
strong  point  made  by  Mr.  Hanson  in 
Mr.  Williams'  behalf  was  that,  so  far 
firom  bringing  his  claims  before  the 
public,  Mr.  Williams  had  been  strongly 
averse  to  it.  The  facts  which  I  have 
given  prove  the  contrary.  It  is  noticea- 
ble that,  in  these  earlier  publications, 
the  point  which  Mr.  Williams  insists 
upon  mainly  is  the  absence  of  his  name 
from  the  register  at  Caughnawaga,  and 
the  proof  that  he  finds  therein  that  he 
is  not  Thos.  Williams*  son.  He  barely 
alludes  to  the  Prince's  visit  and  Eim- 
bairs  letter,  and  asks  what  these  must 
mean.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Hanson  later 
to  work  up  the  antecedent  probabilities, 
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and  to  elaborate  and  multiply  the 
proo&. 

At  length,  in  July,  1849,  an  article* 
appeared  in  the  United  States  Magazine 
which  purported  to  be  a  reyiew  of  a  life 
of  the  Dauphin  written  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Ely.  But  the  book  had  no  existence 
outside  of  the  reyiew,  and,  although  I 
cannot  say  positiyely  that  the  article 
was  written  by  Mr.  Williams,  yet  it  is 
yery  much  in  his  style ;  and,  certainly, 
no  such  person  as  Mr.  H.  B.  Ely  eyer 
appeared  afterward  in  the  controversy, 
although  inquired  after.  Buttheartide 
seryed  its  purpose  as  a  point  d^c^ppui^  to 
which  Mr.  Williams  could  refer  inquir- 
ers, and  on  which  Mr.  Williams  could 
support,  what  was  then  the  more  im- 
portant consideration  to  him,  his  claims 
before  Congress.  A  letter  sent  under 
another  name,  but  in  Mr.  Williams' 
handwriting,  is  before  me,  addressed  to 
a  member,  in 'which  he  refers  to  the 
articles  concerning  Mr.  Williams*  high 
birth,  in  the  public  prints,  and  thinks 
that  if,  on  the  strengtii  of  them,  and  of 
the  assistance  rendered  to  the  United 
States  by  his  reputed  father,  Louis  XVL, 
a  strong  speech  were  made,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  help  on  his  suit.  In  a 
letter  written  in  October,  1860,  to  a 
gentleman  in  this  dty,  while  he  urges 
the  expediency  of  throwing  out  occa- 
sional paragraphs  in  the  papers  about 
his  claims,  he  only  refers  to  them  as 
they  may  help  on  his  case  before  Con- 
gress. Indeed  in  seyeral  letters  he 
prges  his  friends  to  keep  his  name  and 
the  subject  before  the  public. 

And  in  this  anonymous  way,  with  a 
yiew  to  its  influencing  matters  at  Wash- 
ington, with  as  many  men  in  buckram 
as  he  Chose  to  personate,  the  agitation 
was  kept  up  until  the  time  when  Mr. 
Hanson  commenced  his  investigations. 
Thus  in  August  1850,  Mr.  Williams 
wrote,  under  an  assumed  name,  of 
course,  to  a  Mr.  Beed  of  BufUo. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  at  the  Eagle  Ho- 
tel, in  PhUadelphia,  when  you  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams (the  Dauphin  of  France)  were  there. 
Curioeity,  as  well  as  haying  taken  an  interest 
in  the  bietory  of  the  unfortunate  Prince,  has 
led  me  to  address  you,  and  aak  yon  to  hare 
the  goodness  to  inform  me  if  jou  are  in  pos- 


session of  any  historical  facts  in  relation  to 
this  wonderful  man. 

But  a  new  direction  and  spirit  were 
imparted  to  the  subject  when  Mr.  Han- 
son took  the  matter  up.  Whateyer  Mr. 
Williams'  disposition  was,  Mr.  Hanson 
entered  into  the  subject  con  amore,  and 
pursued  it  with  the  honest  energy  which 
characterized  his  nature;  No  hope  of 
ulterior  advantages  were  needed  to 
stimulate  the  search;  Mr.  Hanson  be- 
lieyed  that  Mr.  Williams  was  indeed 
the  Dauphin ;  that  he  had  been  grossly 
wronged;  and  he  determined  to  be- 
friend hia  suit.  And  the  effect  of  the 
change  is  as  manifest,  immediately,  in 
looking  oyer  the  papers,  as  is  the  relief 
in  going  out  of  a  fetid  atmosphere  into 
the  open  air.  The  anonymous  para- 
graphs and  correspondence  under  as- 
sumed names  now  cease,  and  the  royal 
daims  are  put  forth  ayowedly! 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  WiUiams  had 
been  reduced  to  such  straits  in  the  West 
that  in  1850  he  came  East  to  endeayor 
to  engage  his  services  to  certain  parties 
for  the  remoyal  of  the  Senecas  from  the 
Indian  territory  to  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Mississii^L  But,  as  his  oyertuzes 
were  declined,  and  he  was  bidden  to 
consider  the  correspondence  closed,  and 
as  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  in 
Wisconsin,  he  went  to  St  Begis,  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  State,  where  a 
portion  of  his  father's  tribe  had  a 
reseryation,  and  commenced  a  school 
there.  Then,  as  he  shortly  after  re- 
ceiyed  a  missionary  appointment  from 
the  Diocesan  Society  of  Kew  York,  and 
the  Boston  Unitarian  Society,  and  suo- 
ceeded  in  procuring  many  subscriptions 
for  his  work,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
remain  in  the  East,  and  resume  clerical 
duty.  And  this  he  was  the  more  in- 
duced to  do  as  there  qvang  up  under 
his  hand,  directly  he  came  East,  a  brood 
of  new  claims  upon  Congress  and  the 
Vermont  Legislatoze  which  he  could 
more  conyeniently  prosecute  at  St. 
Regis.  Neither  his  wife  nor  his  son 
returned  to  the  East  yrith  him;  nor 
had  they,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Williams' 
representations  to  the  contrary,  eyen 
any  fidth  in  his  ro3ral  as^Mrstions. 
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It  is  not  our  bnsmess  to  examine  all 
the  new  considerations  in  behalf  of  Mr, 
"WiUiains'  kingly  claims  which  Mr.  Han- 
aon^s  assidni^  nnearthed.  Jifaiiy  of 
them  exhaust  themselyes  in  preying 
that  the  Dauphin  may  not  have  died  in 
1795;  whereoa  the  further  and  more 
important  question  for  us  is  whether  the 
fiMSts  of  Mr.  Williams'  life,  as  reyealed 
by  his  papers,  go  to  show  whether  he 
was  the  Dauphin,  eyen  granting  that 
the  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  1796.  We 
haye  passed  in  reyiew  the  main  grounds 
on  which  Mr.  Williams  rested  his  case ; 
the  Acts  are  as  they.haye  been  stated ; 
the  conclusion  from  them  others  may 
form. 

A  noticeable  feature  as  reyealed  by 
Mr.  Williams'  papers  is  that,  while  at 
first,  he  rarely  eyer  asserts  his  own  con- 
fidence in  his  claims,  his  assurance 
seems  to  strengthen  itself  as  the  belief 
gained  ground  in  others.  And  so,  for 
three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
fint  article  in  Putnam^s  MontMy,  during 
which  time  Mr.  Hanson's  book  appeared, 
and  the  controyersy  waxed  hot  on  the 
0aly)ect,  as  Mr.  Williams  was  flooded 
with  compliments  and  communications, 
he  came  to  belieye  himself  a  yeritable 


pnnceuK 

Notes  are  directed  to  him  under  the 
title  of  Louis  XVH.,  and  he  is  addressed 
in  them  as  ''Your  most  gracious  Msr 
jesty."  He  signs  himself  with  the 
royal  cypher,  "L.  C. ;"  he  says  that 
^  he  wishes  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
his  fiunily  by  manifesting  at  all  times 
in  his  conduct  that  sense  of  honor 
which  becomes  his  royal  race;"  he 
confidently  anticipates  the  time  when 
he  shall  be  called  back  to  France  to 
restore  the  goyemment  on  its  old  basis ; 
fae  writes  anonymously  a  communication 
for  a  newspaper,  declaring  that  the 
Count  de  Chambord  is  inyestigating 
his  daims,  and  that  the  Bourbon  and 
Orieans  branches  are  uniting  in  self-de- 
fiance  against  him.  He  prepared  also  a 
royal  manifesto  in  these  words : 

It  is  dne  to  oarselres  to  saj  that  id  early 
life  we  imbibed  a  sacred  regard  for  constlta- 
tionsl  liberty,  haman  rights,  univenal  free* 
domt  and  the  good  of  the  race.    And  these 


sentiments  hare  been  strengthened  and  in- 
creased by  the  events  of  many  years  up  to  the 
present  hoar.  We  trust  we  hare  learned  so 
much  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  that 
wbenerer  an  individual  of  the  human  race  is 
found,  we  look  upon  that  person  as  our  brother, 
without  regard  to  his  rank  or  origin.  We 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  quiet  of  a  private 
and  retired  life;  we  have  no  solicitude  for  a 
responsible  station  in  the  government.  Nor 
are  we  insensible  to  the  high  trust  and  arduous 
responsibilities  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
state.  But  should  we  be  called  to  the  high 
office  which  was  formerly  held  by  our  ances- 
tors, we  shall  endeavor  so  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  station,  as  to  show  that  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  us  was  not  misplaced. 

What  use  he  made  of  this  paper  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  He  also  declares  in 
a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  that 
he  has  been  yisited  by  two  French  Com- 
missioners from  France,  who,  he  says, 
to  all  appearance  are  searching  into 
the  history  of  his  life;  a  &ct  which 
rests  on  no  other  authority  than  his 
word.  Although  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  eyer  had  any  foreign  corre- 
spondent, except,  in  that  one  instance, 
the  Prince  de  Joinyille,  he  writes  to  a 
friend  that  he  "had  lately  receiyed  a 
communication  from  a  respectable  gen- 
tleman in  France  who  is  the  nephew  of 
Mr.  Laurent,  who  attended  upon  the 
Dauphin  for  a  time  in  the  Temple. 
This  aged  gentleman,  now  eighty-four 
years  old,  states  that  he  was  the  yery 
person  who  took  the  Dauphin,  in  the 
night  when  the  Dauphin  was  rescued, 
from  the  Temple,  and  bore  him  to  a 
little  boat  in  the  riyer  Seine,  where  he 
was  receiyed  by  friendly  hands. " 

And  in  1857  he  says  that  a  letter 
from  Lyons  had  been  sent,  "  in  the  care- 
of  the  house  of  Cope,  Philadelphia,"  in: 
which  the  following  information  was. 
contained : 

Monsieur  I says,  **  With  faltering  steps- 

I  moved  towards  a  dork  recess  containing  a 
truckle  bed;  on  this  low  couch  the  sovereign, 
of  France  was  lying,  under  the  effects  of  a 
powerful  opiate.  With  a  throbbing  heart  I 
stretched  forth  my  arms,  and  put  one  of  them 
gently  under  his  shoulders,  and  raised  him  up. 
<  licnd  me  some  assistanoe  for  a  moment^  Mon- 
sieur,' said  I.  We  wrapped  him  in  a  large 
black  mantle.  The  mightiest  of  the  kings  of 
Europe  was  now  in  our  arms  a  helpless  babe. 
We  began  to  descend.    At  the  second  turn,. 
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I  wandered  up  and  down  the  sands,  I  loitered 

Among  the  rocks,  and  trampled  through  the  sedge ; 

But  I  grew  weary  of  the  stocks  and  stones. 

'*  I  will  go  hence."  I  thought ;  ^  the  Elements 

Haye  lost  their  charm ;  my  soul  is  dead  to-night. 

Oh  passdye,  creeping  Sea,  and  stagnant  Air, 

Farewell  I    Dull  sands,  and  rocks,  and  sedgs,  farewell" 

Homeward  I  turned  my  faoe^  but  stayed  my  feet 

Should  I  go  back  but  to  reyiye  again 

The  ancient  pain  9    Hark  t  suddenly  there  came 

From  over  sea,  a  sound  like  that  of  speech ; 

And  suddenly  I  felt  my  pulses  leap 

As  though  some  Presence  were  approaching  me. 

Loud  as  the  yoice  of  ^*  Ocean's  dark-haired  king  " 

A  breeze  came  down  the  sea, — ^the  sea  rose  high ; 

The  surging  wayes  sang  round  me—this  their  song : 

'^  Oh,  yd;  your  loye  will  triumph !    He  shall  come 

In  loye's  wild  tumult ;  he  shall  come  once  more, — 

By  tracks  of  ocean,  or  by  paths  of  earth ; 

Ttxe  wanderer  will  reach  you,  and  remain." 

The  breakers  dashed  among  the  rocks,  and  they 

Seemed  full  of  life ;  the  foam  dissolyed  the  sands, 

And  the  sedge  trembled  in  the  swelling  tide. 

Was  this  a  promise  of  the  yauntiog  Sea, 

Or  the  illusion  of  a  last  despair  ? 

Either,  or  both,  still  homeward  I  must  go, 

And  that  way  turned  mine  eyes,  and  thought  they  met 

A  picture, — surely  so, — or  I  was  mad. 

The  crimson  hanrest  moon  was  rising  full 

Aboye  my  roof,  and  glimmered  on  my  walls. 

Within  the  doorway  stood  a  man  I  knew— 

No  picture  this.    I  saw  approaching  me 

Him  I  had  hoped  for,  grieyed  for,  and  despaired. 

*^  My  ship  is  wrecked,"  he  cried,  ^*  and  I  return 

Neyer  to  leaye  my  loye.    You  are  my  loye  ? " 

"  I  too  am  wrecked,"  I  sighed,  "  by  lonely  years ; 

Betuming  you  but  find  another  wreck." 

He  bent  his  face  to  search  my  own,  and  spake : 

"  What  I  haye  trayersed  sea  and  land  to  find, 

I  find.    For  liberty  I  fought,  and  life, 

On  sayage  shores,  and  wastes  of  unknown  seas, 

While  waiting  for  this  hour.    Oh,  think  you  not 

Immortal  loye  mates  with  immortal  loye 

Always  ?    And  now,  at  last,  we  Icam  this  loye." 

My  soul  was  filling  with  a  mighty  joy   ^ 

I  could  not  show— yet  must  I  show  my  loya 

^'  From  you  whose  wiU  diyided  broke  our  hearts 

I  now  demand  a  different  kiss  than  that 

Which  then  you  said  should  be  our  parting  Mas. 

Giyen,  I  yow  the  past  shall  be  forgot. 

The  kiss — and  we  are  one !    Giye  me  the  kiss." 

Like  the  dark  rocks  upon  the  sands  he  stood. 

When  on  his  breast  I  fell,  and  kissed  his  lips. 

All  the  wild  clangor  of  the  sea  was  hushed ; 

The  rapid  sOyer  wayes  ran  each  to  each, 

Lapsed  in  the  deep  with  joyous,  murmured  sigha. 

Years  of  repentance  mine,  forgiyoiess  his, 

To  tell.    Happy,  we  paced  the  tranquil  shores, 

Till,  between  sea  and  sky  we  saw  the  sun, 

And  all  our  wiser,  loying  days  began. 
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TOKOHAXA,  Fib.  15, 1808. 

I  HAD  been  warned  that  earthquakes  were 
of  frequent  oocnirence,  and  told  to  be  ready 
at  any  moment  for  a  shock.  I  had  the  honor 
of  staying  in  a  building  which,  to  say  the 
least,  was  somewhat  shaky,  and  once  or 
twice  feeling  the  floor  more  in  rather  an 
unpleasant  manner,  I  imagined  that  the 
crisis  was  at  hand,  and  had  jumped  up  ready 
"  to  take  notes  thereon,"  only  to  dlscorer  to 
my  diiEgust  that  the  disturbance  was  ooc»> 
aoned  by  my  next  door  neighbor  coming  up- 
stairs radier  heavily.  At  last  the  wolf  came 
at  a  rather  unexpected  time,  and  I  was 
jostled  out  of  bed  one  morning  in  a  most 
unceremonious  manner. 

A  few  nights  dnce,  as  I  was-  returning 
home,  I  heard  a  cry  of  fire,  and  at  the  same 
moment  saw  a  bright  flame  arising  from  a 
buQding  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
hoteL  Situated  as  this  town  is,  without  any 
water  fadlities,  and  with  but  one  engine  of 
any  ose,  a  fire  usually  means  a  complete  clean- 
ing-out  of  every  thing,  and  as  the  rickety  hotel 
was  situated  directly  to  leeward  of  the  burn- 
ing building,  I  fblly  made  up  my  mind  to 
be  roofless  before  morning.  Arriving  at  the 
scene  of  action,  I  found  that  the  fire  had 
broken  out  in  a  livery  stable,  which  was  now 
in  a  grand  blaze.  The  engine  was  soon  on 
the  ground,  and  all  hands  went  to  work  with 
awill. 

The  native  machines  soon  began  to  arrive, 
and  the  place  in  a  few  moments  was  com- 
^etely  blocked  up  by  a  crowd  of  ydling, 
jabbering  Japs,  each  of  whom  carried  a 
bright-colored  lantern,  which  article  thdy 
never  venture  out  at  night  ?rithout.  We 
had  been  at  work  a  short  time,  and  were 
beginning  to  make  some  little  headway  on 
the  flames  when  we  beard  a  cry  from  the 
natives,  and,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise,  saw  the  Governor  of  Eanagawa  ap- 
proaching on  horseback,  attended  by  his 
bettoes  or  grooms.  It  certainly  showed  a 
commendable  zeal  in  the  old  gentleman,  and 
it  strikes  me  that  there  are  not  many  men 
with  his  title  who  would  turn  out  at  eleven 
oVlock  at  night  and  ride  tliree  miles  to  assist 


in  extinguishing  a  fire  in  which  they  had  not 
the  slightest  personal  interest 

By  liard  work  and  an  unlimited  amount  of 
noise,  the  fire  was  at  last  subdued  with  the 
loss  of  only  the  stable  in  which  it  originated, 
and  I  returned  to  my  "  bunk  '*  decidedly  wet 
and  dirty,  but  otherwise  none  the  worse  for 
wear. 

The  following  morning  I  witnessed  the 
proceedings  of  a  Japanese  Court  of  Justice. 
The  owner  of  the  burned  stable,  a  gentleman 
of  color  by  the  way,  having  strong  suspicions 
that  the  &e  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary, 
and  having  doubts  about  some  of  his  bettoes, 
examined  them  all,  and  also  captured  and 
searched  two  whom  he  had  discharged  a  few 
days  previous,  and  who  had  left  him  in  rather 
an  indignant  mood.  On  these  two  he  found 
money  and  keys  which  had  been  taken  from 
a  box  over  tlie  stable,  and  inmiediately 
marched  them  oflf  to  the  magistrate.  The 
examination  was  conducted  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Governor's  house,  and  was  an  exceed- 
ingly dmple  matter.  The  complaint  having 
been  made  and  taken  down  in  fhll  by  an  in- 
terpreter, one  of  the  prisoners  endeavored  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  defence  of  himself 
but  was  silenced  in  a  most  peremptory  manner 
by  the  magistrate. 

Two  officers  were  now  sent  for  who  fast- 
ened a  cord  about  the  waist  of  each  prisoner, 
and  they  were  led  or  rather  driven  to  prison. 
iVom  here  they  are  taken  daily  and  "  lashed  " 
until  they  are  willing  to  confess  their  crime, 
when  in  aggravated  cases  they  are  burned 
aMve. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  absence 
of  poverty  and  distress  in  Japan,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Japanese  coolie  has 
been  entirely  overlooked.  The  condition  of 
these  poor  creatures,  and  there  is  a  fearlixl 
number  of  them,  is  fkr  worse  than  slavery. 
The  amount  that  they  can  earn  in  tea  houses 
and  at  other  work  is  little  enough,  at  the  best, 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  when 
the  greater  portion  of  this  is  consumed  by 
the  monthly  purchase  of  a  custom-house 
license,  it  is  simply  a  wonder  how  they  man- 
age to  keep  alive.    I  have  seen  them  by 
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hundreds  goiog  through  the  streets  at  dosk, 
m  this^  freezmg  weather,  with  nothing  but 
nature^s  covering,  with  the  addition  of  a 
thick  coat  of  native  soil,  and  a  doth  thrown 
around  their  loins.  After  seeing  a  few  of 
these  poor  shivering  wretches,  crouching 
along  by  the  side  of  buildings,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  the  cutting  wind,  one  can- 
not but  think  that  even  Japan  is  not  entirely 
free  from  misery.  Even  in  death  these  poor 
creatures  are  not  allowed  their  six  feet  of 
earth,  but  are  thrown  by  hundreds  into  a  pit, 
or  more  properly,  cesspool. 

After  many  tedious  delays,  finding  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  having  any  com- 
pany, I  concluded  to  make  the  trip  to  Tedo 
alone.  I  had  been  very  kindly  invited  **  to 
make  mysdf  at  home  "  at  the  Legation,  and 
having  procured  through  the  United  States 
Consul  a  guard  of  Yaconins,  I  started  out  one 
morning  in  February,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
little  pony,  and  followed  in  single  file  by  the 
two«worded  gentlemen.  The  dress  of  these 
Taconins  is  peculiar  and  unique.  A  pair  of 
huge  pantaloons,  or  rather  bags,  a  tight  vest, 
and  a  coat  made  with  immense  sleeves.  On 
foot  their  head  is  generally  uncorered,  but 
when  riding  they  wear  either  a  skull  cap  or  a 
neatly  made  straw  hat  In  rainy  weather 
they  envelop  themselves  in  a  straw  doak, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  construction,  appears 
to  shed  water  to  a  great  extent  The  swords 
are  not  carried  by  the  side  as  in  European 
nations,  but  are  thrust  through  a  belt,  ^  fore 
and  aft,"  so  as  to  be  in  a  convenient  position 
for  use. 

After  a  ride  of  about  three  miles,  prin- 
cipally through  the  iq>per  portion  of  Yoko- 
hama, we  arrived  at  what  remained  of  the 
burnt  town  of  Eanagawa.  All  along  the 
road  the  guard  kept  up  a  continual  '^Hey, 
hey,  hey,"  to  dear  the  road,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  lower  classes  made  way  proved 
that  they  stood  in  some  awe  of  the  military 
gentlemen;  indeed,  one  or  two  individuals 
who  did  not  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  horses,  were  gently  taught  better 
manners  by  a  sharp  cut  from  a  whip. 

The  town  of  Eanagawa  extends,  or  rather 
extended  for  three  miles  along  the  bay  of 
Yedo  directly  oppomte  Yokohama,  but  one 
afternoon  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  windward 
end  of  it,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  was  a  heap  of 
ashes.  At  night  the  view  of  the  fire  was  a 
beautiful  one,  the  flames  extending  for  a 
league  along  the  shore,  and  lighting  up  the 
entire  bay  and  shipping.  As  soon  as  the 
fire  was   discovered,   sixty  men   from    the 


United  States  steamer  "Monocacy"  were 
sent  to  asast  in  subduing  it,  but  they  were 
informed  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that 
their  assistance  was  entirely  superfluous,  and 
that  they  mi^^t  return  to  their  vessd.  Bat 
now  look  at  an  instance  of  Japanese  enter- 
prise. The  fire  took  place  on  Thursday 
night;  instead  of  sittmg  down  to  bemoan 
their  loss,  or  waiting  a  angle  day  for  matters 
to  become  settled,  they  start  to  work  the 
next  moruinff,  whUe  the  ashes  of  their  old 
homes  are  still  hot  to  rebuild  the  town.  Not 
a  moment  is  lost,  but  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  tremendous  energy,  collect  materials 
for  thdr  new  roof,  and  when  I  passed  throng 
the  place  on  the  following  Sunday,  not  only 
were  there  a  large  number  of  houses  framed, 
but  dozens  had  rooft  nearly  completed. 
Eveiy  thing  had  been  deaned  out  widi  the 
exception  of  a  few  mud  '^godowna,"  into 
which  the  owners  had  thruBt  their  valuables, 
and  the  mud  appeared  to  have  withstood  the 
fire  very  weU.  That  was  two  weeks  pre- 
vious, and  now  the  houses  had  risen  on  both 
sides  of  us  in  a  most  surprising  manner ;  not 
palatial  residences  to  be  sure,  but  answeriDg 
to  keep  out  wind  and  nun. 

We  were  now  on  the  Tacaido  w  mun  road 
of  the  empire,  a  fine  macadamiaed  thoioogh- 
fiire  (ubiquitous  McAdam)  extendhig  fiom 
Yedo  to.  the  most  southern  part  of  the  island 
We  now  began  to  meet  large  bodies  of  troqps 
followed  by  cooliee  carrying  baggage,  and 
officers  who  were  being  conveyed  in  baskets 
or  cangoes.  They  were  all  in  rapid  moUoD, 
and  I  subsequently  discovered  that  they  were 
some  of  the  Tycoon's  anny  en  route  for  the 
pass  in  the  Hakimi  moontaina  which  they 
were  about  to  fortify.  We  rode  on,  keeping 
to  the  left  as  is  the  custom  here,  when,  as 
we  turned  a  bend  in  the  road,  I  noticed  jnst 
ahead  of  us  an  officer  in  a  cango  of  la^er 
better  material  than  the  others,  surrounded 
by  a  guard  who  spread  themadves  across  the 
road,  and  putting  on  a  forbidding  expressioD, 
appeared  to  have  doubts  about  allowmg  us  to 
pass.  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  diS' 
cretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor  when  one 
of  my  Yaconins  shouted  ^  anaia  /  "  and  rush- 
ing up,  they  turned  my  pony  to  one  ude,  and 
forming  themselves  into  a  boUow  square, 
prepared  to  resist  all  aggression.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  laid  my  hand  on  my  revolver, 
and  was  ready  for  all  sorts  of  saoguinaiy 
measures. 

These  Yaconins  have  to  be  careful  of  for- 
eigners  under  theur  care,  if  only  in  self-de- 
fence as  their  heads  are  made  directly  re* 
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tponable  for  any  iojuiy  which  the  "  tcjam  " 
may  reoeiye.  At  our  grand  military  ifisplay 
the  Tycoon's  men  drew  in  their  bonis,  and 
passed  on  their  way  in  the  most  peaceable 
maimer,  we  doing  likewise. 

We  rode  on  without  meetmg  with  any 
other  obstruction,  with  the  exception  of  the 
continued  petitions  of  beggars,  who  line  the 
Tacaido  for  miles. 

Brery  description  of  suifering  humanity 
were  here ;  some  poor  creatures  that  it  was 
perfectly  sickening  to  look  at,  gather  on  this 
load  from  every  part  of  the  island,  and  hav- 
ing managed  to  set  up  a  few  sticks  oovered 
with  straw  to  keep  out  a  portion  of  the  rain, 
they  bow  their  heads  to  the  ground  to  all 
passeis  by,  calling  out  in  the  most  piteous 
tones,  "  Anaia^  tempo  ri^o^  ^  Tempo  m^'o." 
It  most  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  laige 
amount  of  pauperism  in  Japan,  for  it  strikes 
me  thai  the  proportion  is  small,  but  it  is  the 
hune  and  deformed  who  collect  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  these  few  miles  of  road. 
In  the  towns  and  cities  but  few  beggars  are 
seen.  I  noticed  that  these  creatures  seldom 
ask  in  vain,  nearly  all  the  passers  by  having 
a  supply  of  ^'  cash  '*  which,  though  of  sntsll 
value,  is  dealt  out  to  all  of  them  by  the 
pieoe;  fapt  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
u  cash  *'  is  equal  to  but  om  eixteenih  of  a 
cent,  it.wUl  be  seen  that  the  beggars  do  not 
beoome  rich  from  th^  spoils* 

At  eleven  o'clock,  having  partaken  of  a 
cop  of  the  weakest  tea  imaginable  at  the 
feny  inn,  we  prepared  to  cross  a  stream 
about  seventy  tye  yards  wide. 

Iheir  metiiod  of  preparing  tea  is  peculiar. 
They  serve  one  with  an  almost  colorless  in- 
fbaion  of  the  leaves^  and  although  it  may  be 
extremely  **  delicate,''  the  taste  of  tea  is  so 
hifinitesimally  homoeopathic  that  I  would  as 
soon  drink  the  unadulterated  hot  water. 

The  feny  boats  are  large  scows,  and  as  no 
payment  was  required  from  us,  I  imagine 
that  they  are  provided  at  government  ex- 
pense. We  spent  about  half  an  hour  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  my  pony  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  embark,  but  he  evidently  had 
conscientious  scruples,  and  we  finally  com- 
promised matters  by  taking  him  up  bodily, 
and  depositing  him  in  the  scow. 

We  now  began  to  enter  the  limits  of  the 
great  city,  and  the  bouses  and  population  be- 
came thicker  at  every  mile.  We  arrived  at 
last  at  the  Legation  at  half  past  twelve,  after 
a  ride  of  twenty-two  miles.  While  we  were 
waiting  at  the  gate  for  the  appearance  of  the 
head  man,  I  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 


gajung  women  and  children  who,  although 
they  have  seen  foreigners  several  times,  appear 
to  be  able  at  each  new  exhibition  to  discover 
some  new  and  interesting  points  in  the 
peculiar  biped. 

Havmg  delivered  my  note  to  the  butler 
(which  note  looked  to  the  uninitiated  eye  as 
if  a  pUyful  fly  had  run  through  a  puddle  of 
ink,  and  then  proceeded  on  a  drunken  spree 
over  the  paper^  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  I  entered  the  Legatmn  grounds.  My 
bettoe  had  followed  us  on  foot  all  the  way, 
and  now  stood  ready  to  take  charge  of  the 
pony  as  soon  as  I  dismounted. 

These  bettoes  are  a  wonderful  set  of  fel- 
lows. Generally  small  but  finely  formed, 
they  are  dressed  hi  winter  in  tights,  with  a 
loose  covering  thrown  over  their  shoulders ; 
in  summer  they  content  themselves  with 
Bame  Nature's  covering,  but  in  order  to  make 
some  slight  improvement  on  the  old  kdy's 
work,  they  tattoo  themselves  in  the  most 
grotesque  and  fandful  manner.  On  the  run 
they  are  indeed  marvellous,  being  able  to 
hold  their  own  with  any  horse.  The  one  I 
had  k^t  right  after  us  aU  the  way  up,  and 
we  went  at  no  snail's  pace,  and  appeared  to 
be  as  fresh  as  ever  on  arriving  at  the  end  of 
our  journey. 

I  found  the  Legation  a  fine,  large  house, 
built  in  Japanese  style  on  a  single  floor,  and 
with  paper  doois  and  windows.  Mine  host 
the  butler,  went  straigfatway  to  work,  and  had 
a  "chow-chow"  prepared  for  me  at  short 
notice,  which  I  devoured  with  a  reUah.  I 
had  sent  for  an  interpreter,  and  shortly  after 
he  arrived.  He  was  dressed  in  European 
clothes,  and  had  discarded  the  sword  for  the 
more  useAil  if  not  more  ornamental  pistol. 
I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  good  deal  of 
a  traveller,  having  been  to  the  United  States 
with  the  Oommissicmers  in  1867,  and  also  to 
England  and  France.  He  said  that  he  found 
English  easy  to  learn,  and  he  spoke  very 
fluently,  but  that  he  could  not  succeed  with 
Frem^,  the  pronundatipn  was  "one  too 
many  for  him."  Not  supposing  that  he  would 
care  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  with  a  foreigner, 
I  asked  him  to  direct  the  guard  to  take  me 
to  the  foreign  Concession,  and  was  surprised 
at  his  saying  that  he  would  walk  over  there 
with  me  if  I  liked.  I  was  very  glad  to  ac- 
cept this  offer,  as  my  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage extends  to  about  a  dozen  words,  which 
I  fling  out  on  all  occa^ns,  "  regardless  of 
cost "  and  in  a  promiscuous  manner,  in  hopes 
that  I  may  strike  something  that  will  convey 
my  meaning.    The  result,  however,  is  not 
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always  sa^fkctory.  We  started  oat  about 
half  past  one,  aooompanied  by  my  invinolble 
guard. 

Yedo,  I  beUere,  covers  more  ground  than 
any  other  city  m  the  world,  and  a  walk 
through  a  pordon  of  it  ^ves  one  some  idea 
oi  its  vast  extent. 

The  streets  through  which  we  passed  were 
lined  on  either  side  by  Daindos'  quarters. 
Each  Dumio  or  Prince  was  compiled,  until 
recently,  to  spend  dx  months  of  tiie  year  at 
Tedo,  and  some  of  their  establishments  are 
quite  grand.  Averaging  perhaps  from  ten  to 
fifteen  acres  each,  the  ground  is  endoeed  by 
a  fine  stone  walL  Inside  of  this  and  entirely 
surrounding  the  compound,  are  barradcs,  or 
quarters  for  the  retinue,  while  in  the  centre 
is  the  castle  and  other  buildings.  There  are 
about  three  hundred,  of  these  Baimios,  so 
that  their  quarters  alone  take  up  a  consider- 
able amount  of  room ;  in  fact,  all  streets  in 
sight  were  lined  with  these  enclosures.  It  !s 
really  funny  to  notice  the  age  at  which  they 
allow  their  small  boys  to  wield  swords. 
Hundreds  of  little  f^ows  of  nine  or  ten 
years,  strut  along  the  streets  with  two  swords 
in  their  belts,  and  with  the  same  dignified 
expression  that  their  inmiortal  ancestors  have 
handed  down  to  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  make  as  free  use  of  their  weapons, 
when  excited,  as  thor  fathers.  The  poor 
dogs  have  to  saSst  the  most  from  these 
weapons,  as  they  are  convenient  objects  to 
test  the  edge  of  a  sword.  I  saw  poor  beasts 
with  slices  off  their  backs,  and  minus  tails, 
and  one  large  animal  had  just  been  dhided 
as  we  passed.  Out  with  one  powerful  stroke 
of  a  sword  dUrectly  in  half,  the  poor  thing 
was  just  dying.  It  appears  that  all  the  upper 
classes  are  permitted  to  carry  weapons,  the 
merchants  being  the  only  exceptions. 

A  walk  of  four  miles  brought  us  to  the 
new  hotel  for  foreigners.  The  Concession  is 
at  present  merely  an  open  lot,  no  houses 
having  been  commenced.  The  hotel  is  a 
fine,  large  building,  nearly  completed,  of  two 
stories,  with  large  rooms  and  halJs,  and, 
mtuated  directly  on  the  water,  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  bay  of  Yedo.  On  the  way 
back,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  hooted  at, 
and  called  by  epithets  which,  if  translated,  I 
imagine  would  luive  been  any  thing  but  pleas- 
ant, and  I  thanked  my  stars  for  once  that  I 
did  not  comprehend  tiieir  villainous  jargon. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  Legation,  I  was  rather 
fiigged  out  Twenty4wo  miles^  lide  and  eight 
miles*  walk  I  found  sufficient  to  make  my 


icmia  ache  considerably,  and  I  was  glad  to 
tumble  in  at  im  early  hour.  The  Legation  is 
mtuated  next  door  to  a  large  temple,  and  I 
was  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  '*boom 
boom  **  of  the  gong,  and  in  my  half  sleepy 
state,  grasped  my  pistol,  imagining  that  some- 
thing fearful  was  about  to  ti^e  place. 

The  next  mondng,  after  breakfast,  I  started 
out  for  a  ride  around  the  castle,  accompanied 
as  usual  by  my  invindble  guard.  On  our 
way  there  we  passed  through  the  principal 
part  of  the  city,  which,  as  far  as  buildings  are 
concerned,  presents  very  little  of  interest 
A  person  having  seen  one  town  has  seen  all, 
as  there  is  very  little  variety.  The  same  litde 
paper  houses,  the  same  overwhelming  popula- 
tion Uocking  up  the  streets,  and  the  same 
scrupulous  cleanliness  pervading  evory  thing. 
The  castie  is  surrounded  by  three  moats 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  with  a 
wall  and  embankment  inside  of  the  first  twa 
The  castie  itself  is  situated  on  quite  a  hill,  on 
an  artificial  island  containing  at  a  rough  esti- 
mate fifty  acres.  From  the  inner  moat  rises 
a  finely  sodded  bank,  about  thirty  feet  lugh, 
on  top  of  tills  is  a  high  and  substa&tal  stone 
wall:  furthermore  deponent  saith  not,  as 
neither  love  nor  money  could  effect  an  en- 
trance. The  three  moats  are  spanned  by 
bridges  buUt,  as  all  their  bridges  are  throng 
out  the  country,  in  the  most  subetantial 
manner.  Never  built  on  the  level,  but  always 
with  a  sli^t  curve  and  with  narrow  {dank,  they 
are  models  of  strength  and  durabiUty.  Each 
moat  is  filled  with  countiees  numbers  of  wil4 
fowl  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  molest  We 
next  aseended  Tassojama,  a  temple  hill  situa- 
ted near  the  centre  of  the  dty,  from  whiofa  a 
splendid  view  can  be  obtained  of  houses  in 
every  direction,  while  behind  us  is  the  never 
failing  background  to  Japanese  views,  snow- 
clad  Fusyama. 

The  Government,  being  in  constant  expec- 
tation of  an  attack  on  the  dty,  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  get  rid  of  all  foreigners,  and 
as  tiie  officers  at  the  English  Legation  were 
requested  to  retu*e  to  Yokohama,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  start  on  my  return  immediatdy 
after  *'tiffen,*'  arriving  in  Yokohama  about 
five  o^clock.  When  we  arrived  at  the  cos- 
tom-house,  I  informed  my  guard  that  It 
was  "all  right,'*  and  wished  them  good 
day,  but  the  fdlows  would  not  leave  me 
until  they  had  delivered  me  with  no  bones 
broken  at  the  palatial  residence  flrom  uriiidi  I 
started,  when  they  took  their  leave  in  a  be- 
coming manner. 
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PsoBABLT,  the  tniih  of  the  familiar  saj- 
ingjthata  reputation  cannot  be  assuled  by 
my  othef  man  so  successfully  as  by  its  owner : 
in  other  words,  that  a  man;  when  he  fairly 
sets  about  it,  ean  '* write  himself  down** 
filter  and  more  efilBctaally  than  any  other 
man  can  do  the  worlc  for  him — ^was  never 
more  signally  shown  than  in  the  recent  publi- 
CBtion  of  "  Napoleon's  Correspondence  "  by 
order  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  object  of  the  latter  personage  was,  of 
coarse,  the  glorification,  generally,  of  '  mon 
oncle;**  though  he  may  hare  thought  that 
the  rays  of  the  halo  thus  eroked  would  ex- 
tend to  and  include  the  great  captain's  suc- 
cessor m  office.  At  any  rate,  the  faith  of  the 
nephew  in  the  impeccability  of  the  uncle  was 
exemplaiy,  touching  and  supreme — as  is 
effectually  made  obyioua  by  the  fact,  not  only 
of  his  ordering  the  publication,  but  of  his 
dbectmg  the  membera  of  the  Commission 
who  superintended  the  publishing,  to  *'  make 
no  alteration,  suppression  or  modification  of 
the  texts.'* 

The  thirteen  orighially  appointed  Com- 
nuflQoners  pursued  their  task  with  great  diU- 
gence.  In  the  space  of  six  years— from 
1858  to  1864 — ^they  published  no  less  than 
fifteen  huge,  closely  printed  octavo  volumes. 
They  performed  their  task,  ahK>,  with  great 
fidefity— indeed,  with  too  much  fidelity ;  for, 
in  1864,  the  master  of  ceremonies  found  it 
neceisaiy  to  supersede  them  by  a  new  Com- 
nMon  of  six  members,  of  whom  Prince 
Kapoleon  was  the  chief;  who  were  instructed 
to  publish  only  tohat  the  Mnperor  himself 
woid  have  made  publiCy  had  he  lived  long 
enough  to  be  his  own  publisher. 

On  the  subject  of  this  change  of  editorship, 
the  Edinburgh  RevietD^  in  a  masterly  and— as 
fiff  as  it  goes — an  exhaustive  article,  of  which 
we  make  free  use  as  we  write,  remarks : 

If  any  surprise  was  felt  by  the  public,  it 
was  caused,  not  by  the  measure  itself,  but  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  so  long  delayed. 
Had  the  situation  of  the  French  press  been 
diierent,  had  there  existed  in  France  any  of 
those  sore  and  prompt  means  for  testing  publio 
opmion  which  free  countriee  afford,  there  can 
lie  little  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  the  im* 
pression  produced  by  the  publication  of  this 
correspondence  would  have  quickly  dispelled 
the  delusions  of  those  who  flattered  themselves 


that  they  were  raising  a  monument  to  the 
glory  of  the  founder  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty. 
No  pamphleteer,  however  hostile,  could  have 
produced  a  work  half  so  damaging  to  the 
reputation  of  the  imperial  hero ;  no  libeller, 
however  unscrupulous,  would  have  dared  to 
invent  some  of  the  letters  which  have  thus 
been  given  to  the  world  in  the  blindness  of 
political  idolatry.  But  it  was  long  before  the 
effect  on  the  publio  outside  the  imperialist 
atmosphere  could  be  appeciated,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  fifteen  volumes  had  been  published. 
The  work  was  expensive  and  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  popular  readers;  it  was  long  and 
filled  up  in  a  great  measure  with  administra- 
tive and  military  matters  which  deterred  indo- 
lent minds  accustomed  to  the  light  food  of 
small  chronicles  and  lively  eauseriee.  News> 
papers  and  reviews  were  afraid  to  tread  on 
such  dangerous  ground,  and  withheld  their 
criticism ;  in  a  word,  the  correspondence,  all 
things  considered,  was  littie  read  and  still  less 
spoken*  of.  Now  and  then  a  political  writer, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  would  quote  some  start- 
ling passage  to  show  the  evils  of  uncontrolled 
power  and  the  dangers  of  excessive  centraliza- 
tion, but  without  daring  to  add  a  commentary. 
So  the  work  proceeded  rapidly  and  noiselessly, 
watched  and  appreciated  only  by  a  select  few. 
It  was  half  completed  before  its  most  zealous 
promoters  had  found  out  that  their  pious 
efforts  had  resulted  in  the  most  complete  and 
irrefragable  collection  of  accusing  testimony 
that  any  one  man  was  ever  made  to  furnish 
against  himself. 

Among  the  strange  things  connected  with 
Napoleon's  career,  one  of  the  most  strange  is 
the  fact  that,  after  a  legion  of  authors  have 
endeavored  to  set  the  world  right  as  to  the 
character  of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and,  in  their  varied  efforts,  have  represented 
him  in  all  the  phases  intermediate  between  a 
demon  and  a  deity ;  leaving  the  real  question, 
like  the  authorship  of  Junius,  in  such  a  con- 
fiised  state  that  its  solution  seemed  to  be 
hopeless;  the  hero  of  all  these  "Lives" 
should  himself  have  dispelled  the  fog  of  un- 
certainty, and,  with  his  own  hand,  have 
rendered  a  decision  of  the  disputed  point  in 
such  indisputable  terms  that  dissent,  on  the 
part  of  any  intelligent  man  who  will  read 
what  is  written,  is  simply  impossible. 

Hitiierto,  any  man,  according  to  his  preju- 
dices or  his  convictions,  might  adopt  or  reject 
any  of  Napoleon's  "  characters,"  as  found  in 
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the  pages  of  the  Emperor's  self-constituted 
biographers,  on  the  ground  that  '*  that  is  the 
English  view  of  the  case ;  ^  or,  "  the  Prus- 
sian ; "  or,  "  the  French ;  *'  and  so  on.  As 
if  any  one  was  necessax^y  less  or  more  cor- 
rect than  any  other  because  its  origin  was 
known.  As  if  an  anonymous  Life  of  Napo- 
leon might  be  more  crediUe  because  its  origin 
was  unknown.  But  now,  we  have  a  record 
which  is  no  man's  "  view ;  **  which  is  neither 
history  nor  biography  as  produced  by  a  third 
person,  but  is  a  posthumous  confession  of  the 
hero  himself.  It  is  a  photograph,  taken  from 
the  living  subject ;  and,  whether  flattering  or 
damning,  it  is  mathematicaUy  accurate  in  every 
line  and  feature.  The  most  aljyect  and  de- 
voted of  Napoleon's  woiBhippers  must  admit 
that  Uiis  picture  is  correct ;  or,  that  the  god 
of  their  idolatiy  misrepresents  himself:  for  it 
is  his  own  hantfiwoik. 

The  period  of  time  included  in  the  fifteen 
volumes  of  the  first  Commission,  is  about  six- 
teen years — ^from  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1793,  to  the  end  of  August,  1809 ;  that  is, 
from  Napoleon's  twenty-fourth  to  his  fortieth 
year.  As  one  may  say,  from  his  mdority  to 
bis  maturity — ^from  the  commcnoement  of 
his  public  life  to  the  highest  flight  of  his  im- 
penal  pow^r. 

The  contents  of  these  fifteen  volumes  of 
**  Correspondence  "  are  not,  however,  merely 
letters.  Proclamations;  messages  to  the 
Directory  on  public  affidrs,  dvil  as  well  as 
military ;  bulletins ;  a  variety  of  official  docu- 
ments, not  necessarily  written  by  Napoleon, 
though  bearing  his  signature  and  issued  by 
his  authority ;  these,  and  a  mass  of  miscella- 
nies of  less  importance,  help  to  fill  the  books ; 
but  of  letters  there  are  enough.  Enou^  of 
such  as  Napoleon  "would  nai  have  made 
public,  had  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  his 
own  publisher,"  to  substantiate  what  his 
adversaries  have  alleged  against  him;  and 
also  enough  on  matters  purely  military  to 
justify  the  intensified  praise  of  even  Thiers 
himself.  This  latter  result  was,  indeed,  hardly 
needed.  The  world  has  long  been  divided 
on  the  question  of  Napoleon's  character ;  but 
there  is  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  his 
military  genius. 

The  various  estimates  of  his  character, 
apart  from  his  qualities  as  a  soldier,  owe  their 
existence,  mainly,  to  the  credulity  or  incre- 
dulity of  men  as  to  the  facU  of  his  career ; 
on  which  subject,  the  testimony  of  historians 
is  hopelessly  conflicting.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  on  some  points  about  which  the 
witnesses  agree  as  to  the  facts,  the  public 


voice  is  still  diametrically  divided  between 
censure  and  praise.  What  many  men  regard 
as  despicable  in  Napoleon,  others  hold  to  be 
a  proof  of  his  greatness.  For  example,  a 
portion  of  the  readers  of  this  conespondenoe 
will  concur  with  the  Commisaoners  when 
they  say — ^&n  that  inflated  style  which  none 
but  Frendimen  ever  attain — 

What  most  surprises  one  in  this  oorre- 
spondenoe,  is  the  impression  it  gives  of  the 
universal  and  powerful  mind  which  embraced 
every  thing;  and  which  could,  with  equal 
facility,  rise  to  the  most  sublime  conceptions 
and  descend  to  the  most  trifling  details.  Now 
soaring  above  the  world,  Napoleon  marks  oat 
the  limits  of  new  states ;  and,  anon,  he  oon- 
centrates  his  solicitude  on  the  humblest  hamlei 
of  his  Empire. 

For  our  own  part,  we  find  nothing  ^  sur- 
priiung  "  m  all  that ;  and,  as  the  CommissioD- 
ers  chiim  for  the  object  of  their  panegyric 
littie  less  than  supernatural  qualities,  it  is 
superfluous  for  them  to  be  surprised  at  bis 
capacity  for  details.  But  that  is  only  a  par- 
tial statement  of  this  matter  of  detail  Not 
only  did  Napoleon  mark  out  new  states  and 
supervise  hamlets;  but,  as  the  reviewer  be- 
fore us  says^ 

At  the  very  zenith  of  bis  power,  with  one 
half  of  Europe  under  his  rule  and  the  other 
half  in  arms  against  him,  he  concocted  little 
police  plots,  planned  scurrilous  pamphlets  fin- 
literary  hirelings,  suggested  caricatures  which 
he  thought  might  be  telling  against  his  ene- 
mies, found  time  for  the  ordering  of  IStes  and 
monuments,  read  reports  on  the  chitchat  of  tiie 
talons  of  Paris,  and,  with  great  pride  in  his 
superior  vigilance,  himself  denounced  ihdr 
intrigues  to  his  mortified  Minister  of  PoUoe. 
This  activity  might  have  been  admired  bad 
it  been  successful;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
pamphlet,  the  caricature,  and  the  monument 
designed  by  the  imperial  meddler  were  geoer* 
ally  bad.  In  spite  of  his  police  and  counter^ 
police,  his  empire  was  so  insecure  that— as 
was  shown  by  the  momentary  success  of  tiie 
Malet  oonspiracy— its  very  existence  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  bandfol  of  roAolute  men.  Neither 
literature  nor  art,  neither  trade  nor  agricul- 
ture, throve  under  his  unvarying  and  stifling 
solicitude.  In  France,  all  was  done  by  the 
Government;  and  all,  or  almost  all,  was  ill 
done. 

All  this  certainly  shows  a  capacity  ibr  de- 
tail, but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  commmd 
respect-Hind  surely  nothing  to  warrant  pane- 
gyric It  indicates  littieness,  not  greatness, 
of  character.  At  the  same  time,  it  indicates 
mere  littleness ;  it  involves  no  moral  derelic- 
tion, properly  so  called.    But  as  the  investi- 
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gation  proceeds,  the  colors  deepen  and  the 
character  grows  daik. 

Napoleon  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
spring,  per  saltum^  to  a  Mi  and  oomplete 
development,  without  toiling  through  the 
intennediate  stages  of  learning,  experience 
and  progress.  In  aU  things,  except,  indeed, 
the  poesesBion  of  unlimited  power— for,  up 
to  that  time,  he  was  not  independent  of  the 
Directory — ^he  was  the  same  man  at  the  be- 
giniung  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  as  he  was 
at  the  peace  of  Illsit  From  the  moment  of 
his  croBsmg  the  Alps,  he  had  nothing  to 
lean  in  ihe  art  of  war,  and  nothing  to  ao* 
qnire  in  the  "  sciences  "  of  rapme,  violenoe, 
and  deceit.  As  the  wars  thrust  upon  Italy, 
Egypt,  Spain,  kc,  were  in  the  gross  gratui- 
tous, wanton,  unprovoked  aggressions  on 
innocent  and  helpless  people;  so  were  the 
detiuls  of  those  wars  marked  by  reckless  and 
anacrupnlous  barbarity.  The  lives,  property, 
and  private  rights  of  inoffensive  citizens  were 
treated,  severally  and  collectively,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  Kapoleon  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance. Nothing  was  spared,  which  an  all- 
grasping  g^ieral  coveted,  or  a  rapacious  sol- 
diery could  destroy.  Private  mansions,  as 
well  as  "  humble  hamlets  "  and  villages,  were 
burned  for  pastime;  prisoners  were  butch- 
ered in  cold  blood;  and,  in  shorty  aU  the 
demons  of  war  were  impressed  into  the  seiv 
Tioe  of  this  ferocious  conqueror,  to  be  set 
loose  at  Uie  dose  of  every  victory. 

The  antmiM  of  all  this  is  foreshadowed  in 
Napoleon's  first  proclamation  to  the  army  of 
Italy: 

Soldiers,  you  are  naked  and  ill-fed.  France 
owes  yon  much,  but  can  give  you  nothing.  1 
win  lead  you  to  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the 
world.  WeaUhy  provineet  and  fj^eat  towns  wUl 
It  in  your  power  /  you  will  reap  honor,  glory, 
and  riches,  etc,  etc 

As  a  fitting  commentary  on  this  promise  of 
general  pillage,  the  great  devastator  writes 
after  his  first  batde; 

The  furious  excesses  of  my  half-starved 
soldiers  are  enough  to  make  humanity  blush. 

And  two  days  later  he  says : 

There  is  las  piUags,  The  first  thirst  of  an 
army  destitute  of  every  thing  has  been  slaked. 
The  poor  wretches  are  exoftsabU,  A  fter  sighing 
for  the  promised  land  for  three  years,  they 
have  at  last  reached  it  and  wish  to  enjoy  U. 

Among  Ins  orders  about  private  property, 
is  this: 

Tax  the  lord  of  Arquata  60,000  livres.  In 
default  of  payment,  raze   his  house  to  the 


ground  and  lay  his  land  waste.  He  is  a  furious 
oligarch,  an  enemy  of  France  and  of  the  army. 

After  a  time,  the  casualties  of  even  suc- 
cessful war  having  reduced  the  number  of 
his  troops,  he  writes  to  the  Directory  that  he 
has  already  sent  them  twenty  millions  of 
francs  in  money  wrung  from  the  Italians; 
and  that  if  they  will  send  him  thirty  thousand 
more  men,  he  will  be  able  to  produce  out  of 
the  yet  unconquered  States,  twice  that  sum  in 
money,  besides  innumerable  treasures  in  the 
way  of  works  of  art,  jewelry,  museum-coUeo* 
"tions,  and  whatever  other  trifles  might  be 
scraped  together  by  his  skilful  marauders. 

In  Egypt,  this  game  of  pillage  could  not  be 
played  to  much  purpose  on  aocoimt  of  the 
poverty  of  the  people;  therefore,  the  defi- 
ciency was  made  up  with  heads.  After  the 
first  punishment  of  the  revolters  at  Cairo  had 
been  inflected  with  a  barbarity  that  would  be 
incredible,  did  not  the  correspondence  attest 
it,  Napoleon  ordered  €Ul  the  prisoners  to  be 
beheaded.  Soon  after  that,  he  writes  that 
'*  order  is  now  reestablished  in  Cairo.  Every 
night  we  cut  off  thirty  heads.  I  think  this 
will  be  a  good  lesson  to  them.*'  We  have 
here,  also.  Napoleon's  own  order  for  the 
massacre  of  the  two  thousand  Jaffit  prisoners. 

This  system  of  governing  a  conquered  peo- 
ple by  means  of  **good  lessons,''  continued 
to  be  one  of  Napoleon's  favorites  during  his 
whole  career.  In  1806,  after  making  his 
brother  Joseph  a  present  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  writes : 

The  fate  of  your  reign  depends  on  your  con- 
duct when  you  return  to  Calabria.  There  must 
be  no  forgiveness.  Shoot  at  least  six  hundred 
rebels.  They  have  murdered  more  soldiers 
than  that.  Bum  the  houses  of  thirty  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  villages  and  distribute 
their  property  among  the  soldiers.  Take  away 
all  arms  from  the  inhabitants,  and  give  up  to 
pillage  five  or  six  of  the  large  villages.  When 
Placenza  rebelled,  I  ordered  Junot  to  bum  twe 
villages  and  shoot  the  chiefs,  among  whom 
were  six  priests.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
they  rebel  again. 

A  week  later  he  writes : 

I  wish  the  rabble  at  Naples  would  revolt 
Until  you  make  an  example,  you  will  not  be 
master.  I  should  consider  an  insurrection  in 
Naples  in  the  same  light  as  a  father  of  a  family 
would  regard  the  small-pox  for  his  children, 
provided  it  did  not  weaken  the  invalid  too 
much. 

Does  any  curious  reader  pause  to  inquire, 
"  Who  mere  these  Italians  and  Egyptians,  to 
whom  these  good  lessons  were  so  freely  ad- 
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mioifltered  ?  *'  Alas  I  they  were  peaceable, 
harmleas,  i^orant  people,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  had  never  heard  the  name  of  their 
destroyer  until  they  heard  the  sound  of  his 
guns ;  who  owed  him  and  France  no  more 
allegiance,  than  we  owe  to  Theodorus  of 
Abyssinia;  and  over  whom  he  and  France 
had  no  more  right  of  control  than  the  king 
of  the  Fejee  islands  has  over  the  British 
Parliament.  The  relative  righU  of  the  parties 
were  precisely  those  which  exist  between  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  a  merchantman  when 
their  ship  is  boarded  by  a  band  of  pirates. 

Does  any  curious  reader  inquire,  further, 
under  what  pretext  Napoleon  assumed  the 
right  to  administer  these  '*good  lessons'*? 
The  pretext  was  the  battle-cry  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  this  was  parar 
phrased  in  the  proclamations,  which  promised 
the  destruction  of  tyranny  and  the  liberation 
of  the  people,  wherever  the  liberating  army 
carried  its  victories.  After  this  fashion,  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Venice 
were  ''liberated;"  and  before  marching  on 
Rome  with  the  same  plulanthropic  purpose. 
Napoleon  proclaimed  that, 

In  order  to  reassure  the  people,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  let  them  know  that  we  are  their  friends, 
and  particularly  the  friends  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Brutuses,  the  Soipios,  and  of  the  other 
great  men  whom  we  have  taken  for  our  models. 

Yet,  with  commendable  candor,  he  at  the 
same  Hme  wrote  to  the  Directory  that,  if  they 
would  send  hhn  plenty  of  rehiforcements. 

Borne,  Trieste,  and  even  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  will  become  oxxv^ey  ; 

which,  mdeed,  they  did,  in  dne  tune.  Na- 
poleon's shameleM  duplidtyin  his  dealings 


with  the  Pope— writing  to  him  the  most 
respectful  and  oondliatoiy  letters,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  his  letters  to  the  Directory, 
exulting  over  the  exactions  he  was  about  to 
levy  on  His  Holiness — ^is  fuUy  exposed  in 
this  ooirespondence.  He  says,  among  other 
things, 

In  my  opinion,  when  Rome  is  deprived  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Romagna,  and  the  thirty 
millions  we  take  from  her,  ^e  eannot  exist: 
the  old  machine  will  tumble  to  pieces  of  itseUl 

We  cannot  pursujB  this  subject,  because, 
however  interesting,  it  is  inexhaustible.  We 
have  sud  enough  to  call  to  the  correspond- 
enoe  the  attention  of  those  who  can  gain 
access  to  it,  and  who  have  the  leisure  and  the 
inclination  to  study  it  To  others,  we  recom- 
mend a  careful  reading  of  the  EdhJmrgh 
Review  for  October,  1867^from  which  we 
make  this  oonduding  extract  : 

As  regards  the  man  himself,  the  dominaot 
impression  that  will  be  left  on  the  readei's 
mind  will,  we  think,  be  that  of  meanoeas-Hif 
moral  littleness,  strangely  combined  with  great 
strength  of  will  and  unrivalled  activity  of 
miod.  Napoleon  was  in  truth  an  actor,  and  in 
his  correspondence  we  view  him  from  behind 
the  scenes.  The  vulgar  applause  of  the  mul- 
titude can  no  Jonger  deceive  those  who  know 
his  history  as  it  is  there  written  with  his  own 
hand.  His  duplicity,  his  bombast  and  mock 
heroism,  his  studied  violence,  his  love  of  false 
grandeur,  his  envy  in  the  midst  of  unrivalled 
greatness,  his  hatred  and  distrust  of  all  that 
was  really  good  and  great,  his  vulgar  arro- 
gance^ his  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  his  selfish  and  insensate  ambition,  are 
conspicuous  in  every  page.  This  greatest  of 
modem  conquerors  was  not  a  hero,  for  the 
great  soul— the  magnanimity— which  alone 
makes  heroes,  he  never  possessed. 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE    CHASE. 

Balxon  Pobtlakd  Chase,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  Governor  for  two  successive 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Lincoln,  and  ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  death  of  the  super- 
fluous Roger  Taney,  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of  Cornish,  N.  H.,  January  18,  1808.  At 
die  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Worthington,  Ohio,  and  prepared  himself  for  college  under  the 
eye  of  his  uncle.  Philander  Chase,  who  was  then  bishop  of  the  State.  He  entered  Cincinnati 
College,  of  which  his  uncle  had  been  made  President,  and,  after  a  short  stay  there,  returned 
to  New  Hampshire,  to  be  near  his  mother,  who  was  now  become  blind.  He  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1824  as  a  Junior,  and  graduated  in  1826.  He  then  went  to  Washington, 
hoping  to  get  some  advancement  from  his  uncle,  Dudley  Chase,  then  a  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. At  first  he  advertised  for  pupils,  intending  to  open  a  private  school ;  but  failing  in 
that,  ho  appUed  to  his  uncle  for  help  in  gaining  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury  Department ;  but 
the  Senator  was  perhaps  aiVaid  of  the  suspicion  of  nepotism,  and  refused  to  help  his  nephew. 
Ossting  about  for  some  means  of  earning  a  living,  it  happened  that  young  Chase  fell  in  with 
a  Ifr.  Plumley,  who  offered  him  the  transfer  of  a  flourishing  boys'  school  of  which  he  was 
master.  In  this  school  were  the  sons  of  several  men  of  note— of  Henry  Clay,  of  William 
Wirt,  of  Samuel  L.  Southard,  and  others ;  and  Chase,  having  studied  law  under  the  direction 
of  Wirt  in  the  hours  when  he  was  not  occupied  with  teaching,  was  enabled,  after  three  years, 
to  enter  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  was  in  1829.  In  1880  he  went  agam  to 
(^dnnati,  which  once  that  time  has  been  his  home.  Mr.  Chase  took  no  part  in  public  life 
until  1841 ;  nevertheless,  he  had  made  his  name  known  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
by  his  undisguised  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  his  resistance  to  the  efiforts 
that  were  being  made  by  parties  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  to  engraft  slavery  upon 
the  National  Government  It  would  be  long  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  different  steps 
by  which  Mr.  Chase  gained  this  national  reputation  as  an  antii-alavery  man,  but  we  may  say 
briefly  that  the  history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  whole  struggle  in  this  country  between 
Slavery  and  Freedom  outside  of  the  real  anti-slavery  party,  that  of  the  Chinison  abolitionists. 
With  these  men  Chase  never  aflSIiated ;  he  has  always  been  essentially  a  politician,  and  has 
held  steadfly,  from  the  first,  to  his  belief  in  oonstitutional  remedies  for  all  political  evils. 
¥niile  he  was  working  his  way  slowly  in  his  profession,  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  Statutes 
of  Ohio,  which  was  soon  accepted  as  the  standard,  and  gave  him  reputation.  Practice  now 
flowed  in,  and  in  1884  he  became  Solidtor  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  m  Cincinnati. 
In  1837  he  acted  as  counsel  for  a  colored  woman  daimed  as  a  fhgitive  slave ;  and  in  an  elab- 
Ofate  argument,  which  was  afterward  published,  he  took  the  ground  he  never  afterward  aban- 
doned— that  Congress  has  no  right  to  impose  any  duties  or  confer  any  powers  on  State  magis- 
tntes  in  ftigitive^lave  cases.  In  this  position  he  was  afterwards  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  On  this  occadon  he  also  argued  that  the  law  of  1798  relative  to 
fugitives  from  service  was  void,  since  it  is  not  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  These  two  points  contain  the  gist  of  Mr.  Chase's  arguments  against  slavery,  whether 
presented  in  the  court,  on  the  political  platform,  or  in  the  Senate.  If  he  never  receded  from 
either  of  these  positions,  he  also  never  advanced  beyond  them  to  higher  principles ;  and  in 
fl|dte  of  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  territorial  freedom,  his  name  has  never  been  a  watchword 
to  those  who  have  been  figfatmg  the  battie  of  Freedom  for  man.  As  Governor  of  Ohio, 
elected  in  1867  and  reelected  m  1868,  Mr.  Chase  added  to  a  reputation.abeady  greatiy  distin- 
guished. Public  economy  and  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State  were  his  first  care,  and 
he  has  left  his  name  written  all  over  the  statute-books  of  the  State.  In  March,  1861,  Gov- 
emor  Chase  was  invited  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  take  chaige  of  the  Treasury  Department,  on  the 
resignation  of  General  Dix.    He  accepted  the  post,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  entered 
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apon  a  task  as  arduous  as  ever  was  set  before  any  man  in  any  country.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  record  the  history  of  his  administration  in  this  place.  It  is  a  record  of  unsullieci  splendor, 
and  has  justly  won  for  him  the  gratitude  of  eveij  true  American  citizen.  Tet  praise  must 
not  stop  short  at  his  integrity,  his  zeal,  or  his  unintennitted  labor  in  the  ^schaige  of  his 
office.  What  makes  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  administration,  is  that  the  Secretary  sayed  the 
nation  in  a  momentous  crisis,  not  by  any  trick  of  diplomacy  or  finance,  but  by  moral  force. 
He  put  the  question  to  the  people  squarely :  The  Government  wants  money.  If  it  does  not 
have  it,  we  shall  be  beaten.  Will  you  lend  us  your  savings?  He  believed  in  the  people,  he 
trusted  in  them ;  when  every  other  &ce  was  donded,  he  stood  in  the  sun«  The  people  met 
him  with  an  equal  courage,  and  freely  gave  him  all  the  money  he  wanted.  On  the  day  after 
the  assassinadon  of  Kr.  Lincoln  more  money  was  poured  into  the  Treasury  than  was  ever 
given  to  any  government  in  a  single  day.  This  was  a  free  ofifering ;  but  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that,  before  iheae  popular  loans  could  be  induced,  the  people  had  to  be  educated 
to  understand  the  method  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  security.  To  do  this,  required  a 
prodigious  amount  of  woik,  and  Hr.  Chase  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  with  all  his  eneigiei^ 
fortunate  in  the  aid  of  such  men  as  Jay  Cooke,  Chittenden,  and  Spinner,  and  many  other  good 
men  and  true  less  publicly  known.  Of  later  events  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Chase,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  speak.  Rumor  has  for  many  months  coupled  his  name  with  ambition,  and  has  not  for- 
borne to  encircle  the  ermine  that  the  Chief-Justice  wears,  by  imputations  that  we,  at  least, 
will  not  believe  till  they  are  proved.  The  men  among  us  who  have  been  faithful  in  every 
ordeal,  who  have  never  failed  from  duty,  are  not  so  many  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  even  one. 
It  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  them — to  be  true  to  them,  as  they  have  been  true  to  us. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


UNRED  STATES. 

Tei  month  of  May  was  crowded  with 
events  of  importance  in  cor  histoiy,  chief 
among  which  are  the  close  of  the  Impeach- 
ment trial  of  the  President,  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Repablican  Conyention,  and 
nominaUon  of  Grant  and  Col&z,  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Congressional  plan  of  Recon- 
stmction  in  aeyeral  Southern  States,  so  fiir  as 
the  action  of  the  people  of  the  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  arrlTsl  of  Minister  Burlingame  as 
ambassador  from  China  to  all  the  treaty-mak- 
ing powers,  the  annual  anniversaries  of  all 
the  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  in 
New  York,  an  annual  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Chicago,  the 
retirement  of  Secretary  Stanton  from  the 
War  Department,  the  confirmation  of  Gen- 
eral Schofield  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
flbgular  rcYelation,  by  the  testunony  of  Mr. 
Weed  and  others,  of  the  efforts  made  to 
procure  the  TOtes  of  Senators  for  acquittal  by 
direct  bribery. 

— The  arguments  of  the  Impeachment  trial 
dosed  on  behalf  of  the  President  by  an 
address  occupying  nearly  four  days  by  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Evarts,  and  on  behalf  of  the  mana- 
gers by  a  three  days*  address  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. Mr.  Evarts  spoke  extemporaneously  and 
with  more  humor  than  argument,  relying 
upon  tact  in  securing  the  kind  feeling  of  the 
Senators  toward  the  President  rather  than  on 
logic  in  persuading  their  understandings.  Mr. 
Bingbam^s  speech  was  ornate  and  exhaustive. 
On  May  6th  the  arguments  ended  and  the 
case  was  submitted  to  the  Senate.  After  a 
prolonged  secret  session  and  axguments  by 
the  Senators,  on  May  7th,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  oome  to  a  final  vote  on  the  eleventh  article 
on  Tuesday,  May  12.  M  eaily  as  the  hitter 
part  of  April  it  had  been  assumed  by  the 
opponents  of  Impeachment  that  Senators 
Grimes,  Fessenden,  and  Trumbull  would  vote 
for  acquittal,  but  the  fiict  was  not  authorita- 
tively announced  until  the  Senatorial  debate 
of  May  7th.  Prom  this  tame  to  the  final  vote 
an  mterest  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
equalled  only  by  the  profound  excitements 
and  unutterable  anxiety  with  which  the  issue 
of  the  great  battles  of  the  rebellion  was 
awaited  by  the  people.  Great  confidence  was 
VOL.  n. — 8 


felt  in  the  mtegrity  and  impartiality  of  the 
Senate,  and  while  a  very  strong  element  of 
partisanship  characterized  the  more  pro- 
nounced Repnblioans  and  Bemocrats,  there 
was  a  medium  impartial  sentiment  among  the 
press  and  people  at  large,  very  much  more 
powerful  than  is  usuallv  found  in  regard  to 
questions  involving  political  consequences. 
While  no  Bemocrats  in  or  out  of  Congress 
favored  conviction,  a  few  Republicans  favored 
acquittal,  and  a  very  large  number  preferred 
to  regard  the  proceeding  as  a  judicial  trial 
rather  than  as  a  political  inquest,  and  to  be 
content  with  whatever  disposition  of  the  case 
the  Senators  upon  their  oaths  might  make. 
Nevertheless,  a  very  general  conviction  pre- 
vailed that  the  President  would  be  removed, 
and  both  those  opposing  and  fiivoring  removal 
were  actively  canvassiDg  the  probable  cabhiet 
and  other  appointments  of  Mr.  Wade,  when 
the  divergence  of  three  of  the  most  prominent 
Republican  Senators  roused  the  country  firom 
a  state  of  comparative  calm  to  one  of  intense 
interest.  This  increased  until,  on  May  16tb, 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  11th  article  of 
Impeachment,  with  the  following  result : 

Ftr  C(mv<cMof»— Anthony,  Oamoron,  Catte)!, 
Chandler,  Co]e»  Conkling,  ComieaB,  Corbett,  Ciagiii, 
Brake,  Edmanda,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  KarlaTi, 
Howard,  How«,  Morgaa,  Morrill  (Me.),  Morrill 
(Yi.),  Norton,  ISje,  Pattecaon  (N.  H.),  Pomeroy, 
Bamsey,  SheimaD,  Sprague,  Stevari^  Simmer, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson, 
Yate8,85. 

Jbr  ilogruiltaf— Bayard,  Bockalew,  Bayis,  Bizon, 
Boolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendenon, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Pattenon 
(Tenn.),  Boss,  SaQlshury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle, 
yicker8,19. 

The  President  was  therefore  acquitted  by 
a  single  vote.  The  Republicana  voting  to 
acquit  were  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hen- 
derson, Ross,  Trumbully  and  Van  Winkle. 
The  Senate  then  postponed  the  vote  on  the 
remaining  articles  to  May  26th,  when  the 
vote  was  taken  with  the  same  result  upon  the 
second  and  third  articles,  whereupon  the 
Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  Lnpeach- 
ment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  adjourned  nm  die, 

— The  Republican  National  Oonvention 
met  on  May  20th,  at  the  Opera  House,  in 
Chicago.  It  is  the  first  ReiAiblican  Ckmven* 
tion  in  which  delegates  were  present  from  all 
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the  States  of  the  Uuioiu  General  Scburz  acted 
as  temponiry  and  General  Hawley  as  perma- 
nent cluurman.  The  first  day  of  the  session 
was  occapied  by  organization,  the  ^)poin(- 
ment  of  committees^  the  preparation  of  a 
platform,  canvassing  for  Vice  President,  and 
speeches.  The  resolutionB  of  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  GonYcntion,  then  in  seaBion,  nominat- 
ing General  Grant  for  President,  and  con- 
demning the  course  of  the  seven  Senators 
whose  votes  acquitted  the  President,  were 
received*  On  the  2l8t  the  Kadonal  Conven- 
tion reported  its  pktfom^  originally  in  twelve 
resolutions,  as  follows : 

1.  Endorsing  the  reconstruction  policy  of 
Congress  on  the  ba^  of  equal  dvil  and 
political  rights  to  all,  and  pledging  tomantain 
it. 

2.  Placing  equal  suffhige  to  loyal  men  at 
the  South  on  the  ground  of  public  safety,  and 
leaving  the  suifrage  question  in  the  loyal 
States  to  the  people  thereof, 

8.  Denouncing  repudiation  and  pledging 
payment  of  the  National  debt  according  to  its 
letter  and  spirit 

4.  Equal  and  reduced  taxation. 

6.  The  gradual  payment  of  the  debt  and 
reduction  of  rates  of  interest 

6.  Best  way  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the 
debt  is  so  to  improve  our  credit  aa  to  borrow 
it  at  lowest  rates  of  interest 

7.  Economy  and  reform  of  the  corruptiona 
of  the  present  administration. 

8.  Deploring  the  death  of  President  Un- 
colnand  condemning  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson,  who  has  been  justly  im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  properly  pronoimoed  guilty  thereof  by 
the  votes  of  thirty-five  Senators. 

9.  Guaranteeing  protection  to  naturalized 
citizens. 

10.  Pledgmg  substantial  gratitude  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  war  for  the  Union. 

11.  Immigration  should  be  encouraged. 

12.  Sympathy  for  all  oppressed  peoples. 

To  which  were  added,  on  motion  of  Gene- 
ral Schurz,  resolutions  favoring  the  removal 
of  all  disabilities  from  rebels  who  codperate 
in  reconstruction  and  endorsing  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform.  General 
Logan,  as  chiurman  of  the  Dlinois  delegation, 
nominated  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who,  upon 
a  call  of  the  States  and  Territories,  received 
every  one  of  tiie*  650  votes  of  the  Convention, 
and  was  dedarM  unanimously  nominated 
amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 


On  the  first  baUot  for  Vice  President  the 
vote  stood  as  follows : 

Wade,  148;  Fenton,  1S2;  Wilaon,  119;  CoUkz, 
118 ;  Curtin,  U ;  Hamlin,  28 ;  Speed,  22 ;  and  eer- 
eral  floattering. 

On  the  fifth  ballot  the  vote  was 

OoUuc,  522;  Fcnton,  79;  Wade,  42;  Wileon,  11; 
Total,  650. 

On  motion  of  General  Cochrane,  chairman 
of  the  New  Toric  delegation,  the  notnination 
of  Schuyler  Colfax  was  made  unanimooB. 
The  nominations  are  received  with  spontane- 
ous accord  by  the  party. 

—Alabama,  Georgia,  North  and  Boutii 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Arkansas 
have  passed  upon  the  new  constitutions,  eadi 
of  them  giving  a  large  migority  for  ratifica- 
tion. In  Alabama,  however,  the  oonstitntion 
failed  6f  adoption,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  in 
the  Reconstruction  law  requiring  the  minority 
of  the  registered  voters  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion. An  act  providing  that  these  States 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  under  these 
constitutions,  and  with  the  State  offlcen  re- 
cently chosen,  when  each  shall  ratify  the 
XlVth  amendment,  provided  that  no  law  or 
constitutional  amendment  excluding  present 
voters  fW>m  the  suffrage  shall  hereafter  be 
passed  by  any  of  them,  and  that  those  por> 
tions  making  void  debts  due  prior  to  1865 
shall  not  apply  to  debts  due  loyal  men,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Hay  14tb, 
by  a  vote  of  108  to  85.  The  attempt  to 
strike  out  Alabama  because,  under  the  law, 
the  constitution  had  been  defeated  in  that 
State,  failed. 

— ^The  testimony  of  the  eminent  Journalist 
and  politician,  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  before  the 
Investigating  Committee,  relative  to  the  al- 
leged use  of  corrupt  means  to  obtain  the 
President's  acquittal,  does  not  bring  corrup- 
tion home  to  any  particular  Senator,  or  to  the 
Senatorial  body,  but  shows  that  at  least  $20^ 
000  were  raised  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  Republican  Sena- 
tors. Mr.  C.  W.  Woolley,  the  principal  actor 
hi  the  affidr,  refuses  to  testify  what  became 
of  this  money,  or  to  whom  he  paid  it  He 
has  therefore  been  placed  in  close  conibe- 
ment  by  order  of  Congress. 

—The  first  triennial  festival  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  was  held  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  during  the  first  week  hi  May, 
opening  on  the  5th,  and  dodng  on  the  10th. 
It  was  probably  the  most  important  musical 
celebration  ever  witnessed  in  this  country, 
and  both  in  an  artistic  and  a  pecuniary  sense 
was  entirely  succeasfuL     Grand  periodical 
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feasts  of  song,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
the  higher  kinds  of  music  in  England,  are 
eomfMiniti^e  novelties  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  may  now  consider  them  fairly  establish- 
edy  and  the  example  of  Boston  promises  to 
have  many  imitators.  Four  oratorios  and  two 
^■^i^^faMi  iirere  superbly  performed,  with  a 
choras  of  nearly  800  voices,  and  an  orchestra 
of  115  picked  musidans,  and  Madame  Rosa 
and  Hiss  Phillips  hi  the  principal  solo  parts. 
There  were  seyeral  grand  symphonies  and 
Tarionsmisoellaneous  programmes,  and  among 
them  Mendelssohn's  posthumous  Reformation 
Symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  The  event  of  the  week,  howevef, 
was  the  performance— the  only  satisfactory 
one  yet  given  in  America— of  Beethoven's 
awfhl  dioral  symphony — a  triumph  over  the 
most  firightful  difficulties  of  the  mudcal  art 
^Uch  aroused  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  coq> 
noisseura,  and  would  have  been  glory  enough 
for  the  festival  even  had  no,  other  good  thing 
been  done.  The  credit  of  it  belongs  chiefiy 
to  the  conduetor,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn. 


V0REIQ!7. 

Ths  most  terrific  earthquakes  and  eruptions 
on  record  occurred  at  the  ancient  volcano  of 
Manna  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  begin- 
ning March  2^th,  and  continuing  to  April  13. 
The  mountain  opened  in  a  fissure  running 
nearly  from  the  base  to  the  summit — and  first 
an  eruption  of  red  earth  or  clay  was  poured 
out  in  a  stream  two  and  three  quarter  miles 
long,  and  a  mile  wide,  in  three  minutes. 
Then  a  tidal  wave  sixty  feet  high  swept  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  inland  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  cocoa  trees.  Then  a  river  of  red  hot 
lava,  ax  miles  long,  flowed  out  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour  mto  the  sea,  making  an 
island  four  hundred  feet  high.    At  Eoaluin 


the  summit  of  a  hill  burst  from  its  base  and 
was  thrown  bodily  over  the  tops  of  the  trees 
one  thousand  feet.  A  column  of  fire  and 
smoke  seven  and  three  quarter  miles  high 
accompanied  the  eruption,  and  was  visible  at 
night  for  fii^y  miles.  On  the  28th  there  were 
one  hundred  earthquakes,  and  two  thousand 
occurred  within  the  two  weeks  following. 
About  one  hundred  lives  and  much  property 
were  lost  During  the  earthquakes  nothing 
could  stand,  and  men  and  animals  were  tossed 
to  and  fro  as  if  all  that  had  life  bad  lost  the 
power  of  motion,  and  only  the  hitherto  solid 
earth  had  life. 

— ^Thc  Right.  Hon.  Henry,  Lord  Brougham 
and  Yaux,  the  eminent  reformer,  abolitionist, 
lawyer,  and  chancellor,  died  at  Cannes,  in 
Prance,  on  May  9th,  in  the  90th  year  of  hta 
age.  He  was  the  last  link  that  united  the 
England  of  Bright,  Mill,  Disraeli,  and  the 
Fenian  era  ^th  the  England  of  the  four 
Geoi^ges,  of  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canmng,  Wil 
berforce — the  wars  with  Napoleon,  the  aboli- 
tion of  West  Indian  slavery,  and  the  Com 
Law  Repeal. 

— Mr.  Disraeli  having,  as  Premier,  formally 
withdrawn  all  opposition  to  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  pursuant  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  resolutions,  the  expected  ministe- 
rial crisis  in  England  is  ended,  and  tlie  pres- 
ent ministry  will  doubtless  remain  in  officer- 
certainly  until  the  new  Parliament  to  be 
elected  under  the  Reformed  Sufirage  Act 
shall  convene. 

— ^By  the  capture  of  Bokhara,  the  capital 
of  Toorkistan,  by  the  Russian  forces  under 
Romanoffhky,  the  Empire  is  extended  to  the 
borders  of  British  India,  and  the  double-faced 
Eagles  of  Russia  and  the  Lion  of  England  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  each  other  upon  the 
heights  of  Central  Asia. 
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D,  Applston  k  Co.  hare  published  in  two 
large  volumes  The  History  of  the  Navy  during 
the  Rebellion^  by  C.  B.  Botntoh,  Chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatires,  and  Professor 
In  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis. . 

The  history  of  naval  operations  during  the 
five  years  of  the  war  possesses  a  double  in- 
terest, and  is  valuable  both  as  forming  an 
important  part  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
struggle,  and  as  showing  the  fertility  of 
American  inventive  power  under  the  incen- 
tive of  a  powerful  stimulus. 

The  movements  of  the  army  during  the 
war  have  been  fully  chronicled ;  we  have  his* 
tories  from  soldiers,  editors,  correspondents, 
politicians,  and  others,  more  or  less  impartial 
and  trustworthy,  but  the  part  borne  by  the 
navy  has  been  by  no  means  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  public,  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  effect  of  the  naval  operations  on  the  dura- 
tion and  issue  of  the  contest  has  ever  been 
fully  appreciated. 

The  history  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  navy  at  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  Its  strength 
seemed  inadequate  enough  to  the  task  as- 
signed to  it.  With  about  a  dozen  vessels  at 
home,  ready  for  service,  and  about  as  many 
more  that  could  be  equipped  within  a  few 
months,  a  blockade  was  to  be  established  and 
preserved  along  a  coast  line  of  more  than 
three  thousand  miles ;  the  seaports  and  ship- 
ping of  the  Northern  States  were  to  be  pro- 
tected from  whatever  force  the  Confederacy 
might  be  able  to  establish,  and  active  assist- 
ance was  to  be  rendered  to  the  army  in  re- 
gaining possession  of  the  forts  and  harbors 
along  the  coast. 

With  an  energy  and  enterprise  for  which 
our  venerable  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  his 
coadjutors  have  perhaps  never  received  due 
credit,  a  temporary  force  was  organized  by 
the  arming  of  merchant  vessels,  ferry-boats, 
and  coast-steamers,  and  government  yards, 
and  pri;rate  docks  and  foundries,  were  pushed 
to  their  utmost  activity  in  the  production  of 
a  fleet  of  a  more  permanent  value,  so  that, 
although  the  work  to  be  accomplished  far  ex- 
ceeded the  original  estimate,  the  navy  thus 
created  was  found  equal  to  the  task. 

One  of  the  most  mteresting  chapters  in  the 
book  is  that  describing  the  building  of  the 
first  monitor.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  uniting  in  one  structure  so  many  ideas  that 


were  as  yet  but  experimental,  the  opposition 
met  with  from  many  of  the  most  experioioed 
and  influential  naval  authorities,  the  doubts 
and  discouragements  of  the  best  fidends  of  the 
enterprise,  the  completion  of  the  momtor,  her 
speedy  trial,  glorious  struggle,  and  final  suc- 
cess, are  all  vividly  and  dramatically  told, 
and  an  almost  personal  interest  is  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  little  vessel 
that  for  a  brief  hour  fought  single-handed  as 
the  champion  of  a  nation. 

Our  naval  battles  were  important  not  merely 
for  their  inunediate  effects  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  Union  or  Confederacy,  but  also  for  the 
revolutions  they  brought  iJbout  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  naval  architecture  and  gunnery. 
When  the  Herrimac  destroyed  the  Cumbe^ 
land,  it  proved  conclusively  that  the  days  of 
wooden  frigates  trere  over,  and  that  the  wood- 
en fieets  of  the  greatest  naval  powers  in  the 
world  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  irondads. 
In  twenty-four  hours,  however,  another  step 
was  taken,  another  principle  estabUshed ;  the 
Herrimac  was  damaged  and  repulsed  bj  the 
Monitor,  and  the  greatest  power  for  both  at- 
tack and  defence  was  shown  to  be  possessed 
by  an  insignificant-looking  craft,  whose  ap- 
pearance fully  justified  the  rebel  description 
of  **  a  Yankee  cheese-box  on  a  raft." 

As  Mr.  Boynton  justly  remarks,  the  victoiy 
of  the  Monitor  was  the  triumph  of  American 
ideas ;  for,  while  the  Merrimac  was  armored 
after  the  model  of  the  French  and  English  iron- 
clads, the  Monitor,  as  to  its  hull,  tuzieti  and 
guns,  was  entirely  the  product  of  American 
thought.  The  history  of  the  world  hardly 
gives  an  instance  where  so  much  was  dedded 
by  a  four  hours'  combat  between  two  vessels, 
fought  by  a  couple  of  hundred  men.  It  is 
difficult  to  place  a  limit  to  the  destruotion  that 
the  rebel  ironclad  would  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  but  for  this  timely  cheek.  Steam- 
ing up  the  Potomac,  it  could  have  held  the 
Capital  at  its  mercy;  a  few  hours'  sail  would 
have  enabled  it  to  destroy  the  shipping  of 
New  York,  and  place  the  city  itself  tmder 
contribution;  or,  going  down  the  ooast^  it 
could  have  raised  the  blockade,  and  opened 
the  Confederacy'to  Europe.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  suppose  that  recognition  by  England 
and  France  would  have  followed,  and  the  life 
of  the  RebeQion  have  been  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. 

No  wonder  there  was  rejoicing  in  Norfolk 
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find  anxiety  in  Washington  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  exploits  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the 
debt  due  to  the  inventor  and  the  fighting  man, 
Ericsson  and  Worden,  who  at  tins  hour  of 
Deed  stepped  in  between  their  country  and  its 
peril,  can  hardly  be  overe8tlmated.^The  first 
Tohme  of  Mr.  Boynton's  book  contains  a  Tal- 
nable  chapter  on  ordnance.  We  fiind  here  a 
renew  of  the  progress  of  English  gunnery 
from  1646  (the  date  of  the  building  of  the 
first  frigate),  and  a  short  dtetch  of  the  derel- 
opment  of  our  own  system  of  artillery,  with 
tables  showing  tLe  comparative  strength  of 
the  American  and  English  navies.  In  1861, 
Uie  largest  guna  used  in  English  vessels, 
&rew  8-iDch  shot,  weigliing  68  lbs. ;  the  ex- 
perience of  our  war  brought  into  service  the 
Farrot,  Dahlgren,  and  Rodman  guns,  throw- 
ing shot  of  11,  18,  and  15  inches,  weighing 
160  to  200  IbB.,  and  the  introduction  of 
turretrannaments  in  the  place  of  broadsides, 
enabled  these  to  be  used  with  terrible  effl- 
deney.  The  difference  in  the  destructive 
power  of  tiie  two  classes  of  armaments  can 
be  readily  estimated. 

The  principal  naval  actions  on  the  coast, 
commencing  with  the  capture  of  the  forts  at 
Hatteras  inlet,  and  ending  with  Farragut*s 
entry  into  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  are  described 
with  spirit,  and  apparently  with  careful  fidel- 
ity to  facts.  The  history  of  the  river  fieet  or 
inland  navy,  and  of  its  varied  fortunes,  from 
the  storming  of  Fort  Henry,  its  first  success 
of  importance,  to  the  close  of  the  Red  River 
campaign,  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  war, 
bat  also  from  the  fresh  proofs  given  of  the 
froitfulness  of  the  American  inventive  pow- 
er. Experiment  succeeded  experiment,  and 
rams,  raortar-schooners,  iron  monitors,  and 
**  turtles,"  were  all  brought  into  use  under 
the  ever-varying  circumstances  of  the  cam- 
paign, while  the  close  of  the  naval  war  in  the 
west  was  marlsed  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
eng^eering  feats  on  record,  the  building  of 
the  Red  River  dam. 

Ingenuity  of  invention  and  persevering 
energy  were  not  confined  to  one  side;  the 
rebel  government,  during  the  first  two  years, 
made  manful  efforts  to  establish  a  navy,  and 
the  Merrimac,  Loiusiana,  Atlanta,  and  other 
ironclads,  ^owed  a  constructive  power,  and 
ability  to  make  the  most  from  small  mate- 
rials, worthy  of  respect ;  but  the  failure  of 
their  first  few  enterprises,  and  the  great  diffl- 
eolties  to  be  overcome  in  ship-building,  early 
discouraged  the  Navy  Department,  and  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war  its  efforts  were  con- 


fined to  the  obstruction  of  harbors,  and  manu  • 
facture  of  torpedoes. 

Mr.  Boyn^on^s  descriptive  style  is  good, 
but  somewhat  marred,  we  think,  by  his  con- 
tinual references  to  the  interference  of  Divine 
Providence.  We  believe  thoroughly  that  all 
the  actions  of  individuals  and  of  nations  are 
under  the  supervision  of  such  Providence, 
and  we  also  gladly  admit  that  the  power  that 
controls  the  whole  must  also  control  the 
parts ;  still,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  certain 
irreverence  of  expression,  if  not  of  thought, 
in  speaking  of  a  divine  blessing  as  following 
each  missile  of  destruction,  and  we  cannot 
forget  that  such  blessing  was  invoked  with 
equal  faith  by  rebel  and  unionist. 

The  blemishes  of  Mr.  Boynton*s  work  are, 
however,  few,  as  compared  with  its  merits, 
and  The  History  of  the  Navy  will  take'  rank 
among  the  best  of  the  memorials  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion. 


"!?V>o  Thousand  Mies  on  Iforseback*^^ 
Sante  Fi  and  Back.  By  Jakes  F.  Meline. 
(Hurd  &  Houghton.)  Tico  Tfunuand  Miles 
on  Earsehack !  How  tired  Colonel  Meline 
must  have  been !  is  the  involuntary  exclama- 
tion. The  next  Is— What  a  capital  title  !  Is 
the  book  as  good  as  the  title  ? 

Tired,  the  colonel  certainly  does  not  seem 
to  have  been;  for  his  story  is  as  bright  and 
wide-awake  as  any  book  of  travels  we  have 
read  this  many  a  day.  The  trouble,  if  it  be  a 
trouble,  is  that  he  travels  through  a  region  of 
country  which  our  people  neither  know  much 
about  nor  care.  And  yet  we  ought  to  know 
and  care.  Aj  one  of  General  Pope*s  party  of 
examination  he  had  an  opportunity — and  the 
best — of  seeing  and  studying  the  country  and 
the  people  of  that  vast  r^ion  extending  from 
the  Missouri  River  through  Colorado,  the 
mountains  of  Pike's  Peak,  through  New  Mexico 
to  Sante  F6,  and  back  along  Northern  Texas  to 
St.  Louis.  We  say  he  had  the  best  opportu- 
nity for  seeing  the  country  and  the  people  of 
any  man  who  as  yet  has  been  over  this  route. 
And  more,  he  has  the  keen  eye,  the  quick  per- 
ception, and  the  sharp  pen,  which  mark  the 
dexterous  traveller  and  practisod  writer ;  and 
he  has  given  us^  in  a  most  readable  style,  an 
account  of  life  on  the  Plains,  in  and  around 
the  gold  country  of  Colorado,  through  the 
whole  region  of  which  Sante  F6  is  the  centre. 
He  tells  us  strange  and  laughable  peculiarities 
of  this  people,  and  with  great  research  has 
collected  a  great  deal  never  presented  before 
of  this  the  oldest  portion  of  civilized  America. 
He  saw,  chased,  and  ate  the  buffalo ;  saw  and 
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gleamed  to  despise  <*ye  gentle  savage;*'  saw 
and  talked  with  Kit  Carson.  He  tells  us  that 
alter  all — and  he  has  seen  both — ^the  stretch 
of  mountains  at  Pike's  Peak  **  i&press  me  as 
incomparably  finer*'  than  the  Bernese  Alps, 
and  he  *'  solemnly  abandons  the  last  of  my 
European  illusions  on  the  subject  of  European 
scenery."  Id  the  words  of  our  old  vestryman, 
Hofifman,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  **  I  don't 
care,  I  won't  assent."  We  yet  stand  by  the 
Alps.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we 
ore  oompelled  to  close  this  notice  without 
giving  choice  extracts,  such  as  Description  of 
Sante  F6,  p.  151-2 ;  The  Church  of  Abuquer- 
que,  p.  126 ;  A  Most  Amusing  Theatre,  p.  181- 
2 ;  The  Pubelos  Indians,  p.  193 ;  Kit  Carson, 
p.  264-8,  &C.,  &C.  All  this  the  reader  is 
commecded  to  read,  and  enjoy  as  we  did. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Hkpbusm  has  finished  his  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Japanese  and  English,  with  an  £n^ 
glish  and  Japanese  Index,"  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  has 
sent  a  few  copies  to  this  country,  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Ninth  street  The  book  is  a  large 
octavo  of  nearly  700  pages,  and  is  extremely 
well  printed,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  char- 
acters being  remarkably  neat  and  dear.  The 
volume  was  printed  at  Shanghae,  at  the  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  and  bears 
the  date  1867.  A  friend  who  has  lived  in 
Japan  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  tells 
us,  that  the  well-known  American  firm  of 
Walsh,  Hall  &  Co,  established  at  Yokohama, 
learning  that  Dr.  Hepburn  had  finished  his 
book,  but  that  the  expense  of  publishing  it 
was  too  great  for  his  means,  said  to  him : 
"It  seems  to  us,  that  if  you  can  afford  to 
spend  eight  years  in  making  this  Dictionary, 
we  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  it." 
And  so  the  book  was  printed  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  Japanese  Government  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  thousand  copies  at  ten  dollars 
a  copy ;  but  this  was  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm 
that  did  not  last,  and  they  repented,  and  made 
the  order  less.  On  Dr.  Hepburn's  part,  this 
has  been  a  pure  labor  of  love,  and  without  a 
thought  of  pay,  or  even  of  reimbursement 
His  reputation  for  accuracy,  judgment,  and 
painstaking,  stands  as  high,  both  with  those 
who  have  known  him  in  Japan,  and  those 
who  have  known  him  much  longer  here  at 
home,  as  his  character  for  devotion  to  the 
truth,  and  for  a  self-forgetting  modesty  that 
leaves  the  results  of  his  labor  no  voice  but 
their  own  to  speak  for  them.  His  Dictionary 
will,  however,  make  his  name  more  widely 


known,  and  will  add  another  to  the  list-^ 
small  but  worthy— of  American  scholars. 
He  says  m  the  short  preface,  that  in  compil- 
ing the  work,  he  labored  under  the  veiy  great 
difficulty  of  having  had  little  to  assist  him  in 
the  works  of  predecessors  in  the  same  field. 
The  only  works  of  the  kind  within  his  reach 
were  the  small  vocabuhuy  of  Dr.  Medhurst, 
published  in  Batavia  in  1830,  and  the  Ji^mul- 
ese  and  Portuguese  Dictionary  published  by 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1603.  His  princi- 
pal dependence  has  been  upon  the  living 
teacher,  and  he  dedares  himself  alone  respon- 
sible for  every  thing  in  the  work.  The  Dic- 
tionary contains  definitions  of  over  20,000 
J^>anese  words,  and  we  have  found  it,  as  the 
apocryphal  old  woman  did  Dr.  Johnson's — 
"very  entertaining  reading."  We  are  con- 
stantly surprised  by  the  delicacy  with  which 
the  language  expresses  shades  of  meaning, 
and  conveys  complex  ideas  by  single  words 
or  compounds.  In  reading  over  the  defini- 
tions wc  get  a  world  of  information  about 
Japanese  ways  of  living  and  thinking,  con- 
veyed, as  may  be  imaged,  in  rather  a  desul- 
tory manner,  but  ilone  the  less  agreeable  for 
that ;  and  the  good  Doctor  has  interspersed 
through  the  book  so  many  pretty  Japanese 
proverbs,  and  bits  of  verse,  and  quaint  say- 
ings, and  charming  little  inconsequential  sen- 
timentalizing, that  our  conventional  notions 
as  to  the  dryness  and  dulness  that  belong  to 
a  dictionary  are  entirely  upset,  and  we  have 
passed  a  whole  ailernoon  in  poring  over  these 
pages  witii  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  we 
dare  say,  no  less  profit 


Da.  B&iNTON^s  Myth9  of  the  Kevo  Worlds 
(Leypoldt  &  Holt,)  is  a  comprehensive,  dense, 
well  arranged,  and  well  discussed  exhibition 
of  the  religious  observances,  thoughts,  and 
ideas  of  the  native  races  of  North  and  South 
America.  The  author  considers  his  suly'ect 
in  its  connections  witk  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  and  along  with  the  parallel  facts 
of  language  and  of  symbolism;  and  thus 
develops  a  theory  which  is  conastcnt,  in- 
structive, and,  we  think,  substantially  correct, 
of  natural  religion,  its  origm,  progress,  and 
^gnificance.  As  the  author  himself  r^arks, 
he  has  written  **more  for  the  thoughtful, 
general  reader  than  the  antiquary."  Not 
only  has  he  succeeded  in  this  design,  but  his 
array  of  curious  and  interestmg  superstitiooB, 
practices,  traditions,  and  comparisons,  and 
deductions  of  verbal  meaning,  will  be  found 
singularly  entertainbg,  even  to  the  reader  foi 
mere  amusement 
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AMnd  the  SeencMf  bj  Euaibbth  Kxcklit, 
formerly  a  Slare,  bat  more  receatlj  Modiate 
and  Friend  to  Mr&  Abraham  LincolD.  New 
York,  G.  W.  CarletOD.  The'  latest,  and  de- 
ddedlj  the  weakest  production  of  the  aenia- 
tional  press.  It  is— to  use  a  Yirginiani.sm— 
** powerfully"  weak.  "There  is  a  kind  of 
pbysiof^omy  in  the  titles  of  books  no  less 
than  in  the  faces  of  men,  by  which  a  skilful 
obserrer  will  know  as  well  what  to  expect 
from  the  one  as  the  other."  £zceediog)y 
well  put,  Mr.  Publisher;  and,  applying  the 
rale  to  the  present  case,  we  find  that  it  works 
admirably.  What  but  weakness  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  title?  The  book  is 
iUiistrated,  we  cannot  say  adorned,  by  a  wood- 
cut portrait  of  the  authoress,  whidi  is  very 
"wooden.*'  The  contents  are  as  flat  as  a 
Doteb  landsoape,  the  first  sixty  odd  peges 
bttng  made  up  from  Mrs.  Eeckley's  own  life- 
e^qieriences  as  a  slaTe^  indusiTe  of  the  usual 
manmnittoiy  documents  (blank  fonns  of 
which  mj^t  be  found,  we  apprehend,  in  any 
old  book  of  Missouri  practice),  the  direst 
trivialities  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  family  life,  and 
the  humiliating  details  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  con* 
duct  subsequent  to  leaving  the  White  House. 
The  book  ought  never  to  have  been  written 
or  pabUshed ;  but  now  that  it  is  in  the  mar- 
ket^ we  cannot  conceive  of  any  sensible  per- 
son's reading  it  with  pleasure  or  profit — even 
ftftwy^mg  that  all  its  statements  are  factSi 


IM&pui  Levee  is  the  title  of  a  little  English 
book  of  children's  poetry,  republished  here  by 
Wynkoop  &  Sherwood.  The  Children  hav- 
li^  turned  the  worid  upside  down,  snd  taken 
the  reins  of  government  into  their  own  hands, 
not  only  set  up  a  king  and  queen,  but  a  poetp 
boieate,  and  the  poems  in  this  clever  little 
Tolnme  are  supposed  to  be  thos^  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  latter  position.  The  book  con- 
tains not  only  some  very  good  sense,  but 
some  adnurable  nonsense,  calculated  to  de- 
list all  sensible  people  (witness  especially 
the  delicious  fragment  cslled  "  Topsy-turvy 
World),  as  well  as  some  fascinating  child- 
portraits.  We  are  sorr}i»to  eay,  however, 
that  the  Bogey  of  the  nursery  who  has  made 
night  hideous  for  so  many  pow  babes,  re-ap- 
pears in  this  Lilliputian  Paradise  in  a  horri- 
ble ode  called  the  "  Stoim-Cradle,"  which  is 
a  story  of  the  very  worst  rawhead-and-bloody* 
bones  description.  There  are  traces  of  this 
monster,  our  quondam  friend  Bogey,  In  one 
or  two  other  ballads,  but  none  are  so  bad  as 
this.  On  the  contrary,  Lilliput  Levee  (the 
opening  poem),  Prince  Philiberty  PoUy,  Top- 


sy-turvy World,  Stalky  Jack,  and  the  Wonder- 
fill  Toy,  are  all  admirable.  There  are  many  ' 
verses  in  the  book  good  for  nothing  but  pad- 
ding, but  as  long  as  no  Bogey  is  conoealed 
therein,  we  will  return  thanks  for  the  gems 
of  the  collection  which  will  be  a  real  God- 
send to  the  little  ones,  and  to  all  mammas  of 
wearied  and  overtaxed  invention,  an  inesti- 
mable boon. 

King  Sham,  and  Other  Articles  in  Yerse, 
By  Lawrence  N.'  Grxenlxat,  (Hurd  & 
Houghton,)  is  another  of  those  collections 
of  newspaper  jetix  d'etprit  with  which  the 
market  is  flooded.  Their  authors  do*  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  very  rea- 
sons which  produce  newspaper  popularity  are 
often  precisely  the  ones  which  prohibit  a 
longer  life,  and  that  thehr  verses  cannot  be 
successful  in  a  book)  because  they  have  had  a 
oertain  vogue  m  the  daily  journals.  And 
can  we  conceive  a  more  melancholy  spectacle 
than  a  book  full  of  stale  poems  ?  They  are 
flatter  than  champagne  a  week  uncorked, 
sadder  than  the  crumpled  relics  of  last  night's 
ball,  more  depressing  than  the  recollection  of 
all  one*8  unanswered  letters  and  unpaid  bills, 
gloomier  than  a  hearse  in  a  November  fog. 
Puns,  as  well  as  venison,  must  be  eaten  hot 
It  is  only  the  flash  of  high  spirits  which  can 
make  them  tolerable,  unless  indeed,  they  are 
of  that  infrequent  and  precious  kind  in  which 
the  pun  is  the  vehicle  for  the  thought,  in- 
stead of  the  thought  being  (as  in  Mr.  Green- 
leafs)  a  mere  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a 
childish  play  on  words. 

Vatkek,  (James  Miller,  publisher,)  is  a  new 
edition  of  the  fiunons  Oriental  tale,  by  Wil- 
LiAM  BxcKJroiU),  originally  written  in  French, 
and  published  in  1780.  Had  it  been  a  work 
of  much  less  merit  it  would  still  have  pos- 
sessed great  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  by  a  youth  of  nineteen,  in  a  for^ 
eign  language,  and  at  a  single  sittmg  of  three 
days  and  two  nights.  A  severe  illness  was 
the  consequence,  as  might  have  been  appre- 
hended. The  story  is  not  only  exceedmgly 
interesting,  but  is  unsurpassed  in  the  oriental 
magnificence  of  its  deaeriptions,  and  the  ex* 
quisite  irony  which  underlies  and  tempers 
that  magnificence.  The  oondusion  is  writ- 
ten in  a  stram  of  grand  and  solemn  poetry, 
and  the  account  of  the  Halls  of  Eblis,  with 
the  wretched  multitude  who  wander  therem, 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
our  language.  We  owe  many  ibsnks  to  Mr. 
Miller,  for  giving  us  such  a  eharming  little 
edition  of  this  fine  stoiy. 
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'*  Ragged  Diek^^  by  Horatio  Algss,  Jr., 
published  by  A.  E.  lioring,  Boeton,  is  a  well- 
told  story  of  Btreet4ife  in  New  York,  that 
will,  we  should  judge,  be  well  reoeived  by  the 
boy-readers,  for  whom  it  Is  intended. 

The  hero  is  a  boot4>]ack,  who,  by  sharp- 
ness, industry,  and  honesty,  makes  his  way  in 
the  world,  and  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more 
immaculate  in  character  and  manners  than 
could  naturally  have  been  expected  from  his 
origin  and  training. 

We  find  in  this,  as  in  many  books  for  boys, 
a  certain  monotony  in  the  inculcation  of  the 
principle  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  a 
proposition  that,  as  far  as  mere  temporal 
success  is  concerned,  we  bdicTe  to  be  only 
partially  true.  Howeyer,  the  book  is  very 
readable,  and  we  should  consider  it  a  much 
more  valuable  addition  to  the  Sunday-school 
library  than  the  tales  of  inclbriates,  and  treat- 
ises on  the  nature  of  sin,  that  so  often  find 
place  there. 


Mr,  Secretary  Fepg9^  with  extracts  from 
his  Diaiy,  by  Allan  Grant.  (Wynkoop  k 
Sherwood.)  To  any  one  who  has  read  the 
charming  pages  from  which  this  book  has 
been  compiled,  it  wiU  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
that  these  samples  of  old  Pepys'  quality  are 
thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  like  a 
good  loaf  of  cake,  cut  him  anywhere,  and  he 
is  toothsome.  But  if  we  are  not  much  mis- 
taken, men  who  mean  what  they  say  when 
they  pray,  **Lead  ns  not  into  temptation," 
ou^t  not  to  buy  this  book,  for  it  will  be  yery 
sure  to  lead  them  into  a  temptation  that  they 
will  make  the  sUgfatest  possible  endearor  to 
resist,  viz.,  the  temptation  to  go  at  once  and 
purchase  the  four  lai^  volumes  from  which 
this  little  volume  is  made  np,  that  he  may 
reap  the  benefit  of  every  word  of  this  de- 
liciously  garrulous  old  fellow's  joumaL  Here 
is  the  material  out  of  which  history  must  be 
made.  Here  are  "pen-photographs"  of  a 
man*s  inner  life,  and  the  inner  life  of  an 
eventful  time.  Mr.  Allan  Grant  has  made 
his  selections  with  commendable  taste,  but 
has  strung  them  on  a  somewhat  obtrusive 
thread  of  his  own  twisting.  Of  the  exteitial 
appearance  of  the  book  we  can  say  no  good. 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  pure  a  gem  should  have  so 
mean  a  setting. 

W.  V.  Sfkncbr,  of  Boston,  has  republished 
a  pamphlet  lately  issued  in  London,  entitled 
The  Social  and  FoUiical  Dependence  of  Wo- 
men, which  contains  some  trenchant  and 
pithy  arguments  on  a  question  daily  growing 


in  importance^— the  relative  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Uie  sexes.  The  author,  whose  name 
is  not  given,  takes  strong  ground  in  form  of 
the  "  enfranchisement "  of  women,  and  sup- 
ports his  position  with  a  clearness  of  reason- 
ing worthy  of  J<^  Stuart  Mill,  and  a  caostle 
analysis  of  the  .arguments  of  the  opponents  of 
the  enfiranchisement,  that  reminds  one  forcibly 
of  his  wife.  The  fcdlowing  quotation  from  Mrs. 
Mills's  famous  essay,  is  given  as  an  excdlent 
expresdon  of  a  truth  that  will  sooner  or  later 
be  accepted  as  an  axiom: — "We  deny  the 
right  of  any  portion  of  the  species  to  decide 
for  another  portion,  or  any  individual  for  an- 
other individual,  what  is,  and  what  b  not  dielr 
proper  sphere.  The  proper  sphere  for  all 
human  beings  is  the  largest  and  highest  to 
which  they  are  able  to  attain.  What  this  is 
cannot  be  ascertained  without  complete  liberty 
of  cholcei" 

International  Copyright. — ^The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Meeting  of  Authors  and  Publish- 
ers to  organize  an  International  Copyrigltl 
Assodation,  have  been  published  in  a  neat 
pamphlet,  and  may  be  found  at  the  office  of 
the  chairman.  No.  661  Broadwi(y.  I^rery 
candid  and  conscientious  reader  of  this  Rec- 
ord will  find  therdn  arguments  and  fllustne 
tions  drawn  from  a  sense  of  justice  on  the 
one  hand  and  Intelligent  self-interest  on  the  * 
other,  which  cannot  fail  to  convince  him 
that  a  great  legishitive  duty  to  the  intellectual 
benefactors  of  the  age,  demands  instant  rec- 
ognition and  liberal  performance  from  our 
country,  whose  govenunent  is  avowedly  based 
on  equal  rights.  When  such  an  American 
author  as  William  GuUen  Bryant  leads  off  in 
the  protest  and  the  plea,  when  such  patriotie 
and  accomplished  citizens  of  foreign  birth  as 
Dr.  Lieber  and  Dr.  Schaff  echo  and  respond 
to  the  argument,  and  a  publisher  of  the  large 
experience  and  liberal  integrity  of  James  T. 
Fields  joins  in  the  demonstration, — there 
must  be  substantial  reason  and  adequate  cause 
for  the  important  movement  which  this  inter- 
esting and  seasonable  broehw^  idgnalizes.  It 
contains  the  circuMr  of  the  committee  that 
called  the  meeting  in  March,  1868,  a  list  of 
the  officers  of  the  Assodation,  letters  from 
Dr.  Gross,  Professor  Agassiz,  Dr.  Palfrey,  Dr. 
Holland,  Simms,  and  others;  the  speeches 
of  Bryant,  Prime,  Osgood  and  Sdiaff;  Dr. 
Prime's  Essay  on  the  Right  of  Copyright^ 
Lord  Mansfield's  opinion,  R.  G.  White'k 
statement  of  the  question,  and  the  constitn- 
tion  and  list  of  members  of  the  Intematiootl 
Copyright  Association. 
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About  Htb  yean  ago,  Ur.  Emil  Sun,  a 
wsU-known  printaeller  of  this  dtj,  Imported 
m  magnifleent  imperial  photographic  copy  of 
Kavlbagh*8  cartoon  of  *'The  Age  of  the 
BefonnatioD,"  exeeatod  by  Court^hotograph- 
er  Albert,  of  Mimich.  In  every  reqiect, 
except  as  to  size,  it  was  an  exact  reprodnctkon 
of  the  artist's  work,  and  gave  a  viiid  and 
coiTect  ideft  of  his  sublime  conception.  Bat 
tlie  interest  awakened  by  this  splendid  work 
WIS  soon  lost  in  the  excitements  of  the  time ; 
and  when,  a  fiew  weeks  ago,  the  Original 
cartoon  was  brought  to  tids  city,  it  had  for  as 
an  the  surprise  of  a  new  picture,  and  attracted 
great  attention.  The  work  is  generally  re- 
garded as  K^ulbach's  masterpiece,  in  concep- 
tion and  execution.  The  artist  himself,  we 
are  told,  regards  it  In  this  light,  and  oonsideis 
It  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  It  is  more 
tfaui  m  picture,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
-*4t  is  the  history  of  an  era.  In  this  grand 
composition,  Kanlbach  sought  to  portray  the 
working  of  the  moral,  religious,  scientific  and 
latellectnal  forces  that  cufanhiated  in  the  Bef- 
omstion.  The  conception  is  perhaps  philo- 
soplilcal  rather  than  artisCic,  but  none  but  a 
gjreat  artist  would  have  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion as  Kanlbach  has  doncw  Let  us  examine 
it  closely,  following  out  a  train  of  thought 
suggested  by  a  Carman  art-critic  and  friend 
of  Kanlbach. 

The  scene  chosen  by  the  artist  for  the 
representation  of  the  grand  drama  of  the  new 
age,  is  the  interior  of  a  vast  cathedral.  In 
the  centre  of  the  background  the  lofty  choir 
confronts  the  spectator ;  on  either  hand  open 
long  and  broad  usles,  while  the  oyeraivhing 
dome  gires  unity  to  the  whole  picture.  On 
tiie  choir,  and  thus  elevated  above  the  other 
groups,  stand  the  great  Reformers  of  the  age, 
whose  work  formed  the  central  event  of  the 
new  awakening  of  human  thouj^t  and  action. 
On  the  right  of  this  group  stands  a  soldier* 
king,  Oustavus  Adolphus,  one  of  the  great 
'  cbamfHons  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  On 
the  left  may  be  seen  Qfeeen  Elizabeth,  of 
England,  surrounded  by  a  courtly  group,  in 
^hich  we  recognize  the  ftoes  of  Essex,  Sir 
"Fnnds  Drake,  and  Burleigh.  In  a  semicircle 
lidiind  this  central  group,  sit  Husa,  Johann 
Weasel;  Arnold  von  Brescia,  and  other  pre- 
emrsors  of  the  Reformation ;  they  appear  to 
be  sunken  in  profound  meditation,  as  if  thehr 
BOvJa  caught  the  dim  presage  of  the  great 
events  to  come.  In  front  of  the  grand  organ, 
and  above  all  these  groups,  a  band  of  wor- 


shippers is  preparing  to  sing  Luther's  noble 
hymn :  EinfetUr  Burg  Ul  unaer  ^hU»  (A 
n^bty  fortress  is  our  God.) 

Several  groups  occupy  the  foreground.  On 
the  riglit,  the  leaders  of  liberal  culture  pro- 
clahn  to  the  world  the  glory  of  ancient  art 
and  literature.  From  the  mouldering  ruins 
of  the  long-forgotten  past,  they  disentomb 
the  works  of  the  master  minds  of  Greece  and 
Borne.  "  The  grand  ideas  of  antiquity,"  says 
the  German  critic  above  referred  to,  **  awake 
from  their  dumber  of  ages  and  re-enkindle 
the  sacred  fire  of  genius  in  the  aouis  of  poets 
and  philosophers.  Philosophy  and  poetry, 
burstmg  the  fetters  of  scholastic  pedantry, 
are  once  more  free  to  illuminate  the  lofty 
mountains  and  the  lowly  valleys  of  hmnan 
life  and  thought***  The  artists,  also,  feel  the 
inspiration  of  the  new  age ;  and  we  see  them, 
in  the  background  on  the  right,  earnestly  dis- 
cussing the  worics  of  ancient  genius.  lu  the 
group  we  recognize  the  portraits  of  Albert 
Durer,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Baphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  others  who  reanimated  art  in 
Europe.  Near  them  stand  Guttenburg  and 
Koster,  to  whose  invention  the  Beformation 
is  so  largely  indebted  for  its  rapid  di£A]sion 
among  men.  On  the  left  of  the  foreground 
are  grouped  the  early  discoverers  and  natu- 
ralists—Columbus, Bacon,  Harvey,  and  others ; 
and  in  the  aisle  beyond  them,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  Kepler,  are  engaged 
in  searching  out  the  courses  of  the  stars.  The 
vastness  and  harmony  of  the  universe  are 
gradually  unfolding  to  the  human  understand- 
ing ;  and  the  great  prindples  of  nature  begin 
to  be  dimly  discerned,  looming  in  majestic 
outline  through  the  breaking  clouds  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition. 

The  central  group  in  Ihe  foreground  rep- 
resente  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics  which,  for  a 
time,  put  an  end  to  the  bitter  religious  feuds 
which  had  desolated  Germany.  The  advocates 
of  peace  point  to  the  open  Bible,  held  aloft 
by  Luther,  on  whose  page  we  read  the  second 
great  commandment :  ^  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself' 

In  this  manner,  by  means  of  these  a  Jmira 
bly  conceived  groups  of  enunent  personages, 
Kanlbach  has  illustrated  the  age  of  awaken- 
ing thought,  the  new  era  of  mental  activity, 
tracing  its  progress  fW>m  the  early  discoveries 
in  the  various  realms  of  nature  and  of  intel- 
lect, to  its  culmination  in  the  religious  awaken- 
ing of  the  Reformation. 
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The  picture  is  worthy  of  the  closest  study. 
Observe  how  faithfully  and  conscientiously  all 
the  details  are  wrought  out,  without  disturb- 
ing the  grand  haimony  and  unity  of  the  com- 
position as  a  whole.  By  the  magic  of  his 
pencil,  the  artist  has  recreated  for  us  the  men 
of  the  age,  as  they  lived  and  labof«d  among 
their  fellows.  These  faces  are  yeritable  por- 
traits, only  so  far  idealized  as  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  art.  The  groups  are 
beautiful,  taken  separately ;  while  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  central  group  connects 
them  all  in  the  unity  of  one  grand  idea,— 
that  of  the  ttngellc  song  prot^iesying  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

flf%6  Hateateher  and  hit  2>o^.— The  story 
of  JoBN  GAEtBB,  whoso  most  celebrated  work 
is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  picture  gallery  of 
Mr.  Schaus,  gives  an  interest  to  bis  pictores 
which,  with  all  their  acknowfedged  merit,  they 
do  not  in  themselves  possess.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  oonomon  En^h  laborer.  His 
schooling  was  brief  and  imperfect.  Up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  led  a  wild  and 
dissipated  life,  consorting  with  bad  fellows, 
and  proving  a  terror  to  peaceful  neighbor- 
hoods. One  night  in  May,  1886,  with  a  few 
companions  as  reckless  and  dissolute  as  him- 
self, he  went  to  the  seat  of  a  well-known  Lon- 
don banker,  to  steal  young  rooks  from  the 
rookery.  While  in  the  topmost  branches  of 
a  tall  fir^ree,  he  lost  his  hold  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  was  picked  up  by  his  comrades 
and  carried  home,  in  an  insensible  condition. 
The  doctors  pronounced  his  esse  hopdess, 
and  were  positive  he  could  survive  but  a  few 
hours  at  most  He  disappointed  them  by 
living  fourteen  years  after  the  accident,  but 
in  a  physical  state  which  was  little  less  than 
death.  In  falling  he  had  sustained  an  injury 
to  the  spine  which  deprived  him  of  life  and 
motiion  in  every  part  of  his  body  except  his 
head  and  neck.  He  could  speiic  and  hear, 
but  he  could  not  move  an  arm,  nor  a  finger, 
nor  a  leg,  nor  could  he  even  edt  upright  The 
misfortune  that  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  awakened  a  new  life  in  his  spiritual 
nature.  He  became  docile,  devout,  and  re- 
signed; and  when,  after  some  months  of 
weary  inactivity,  a  plan  was  proposed  where- 
by he  could  pass  his  tune  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  he  eageriy  embraced  it  This  was 
learning  to  draw.  To  become  an  artist,  we 
should  think,  would  have  been  the  most 
unlikely  thing  for  a  man  without  hands,  and 
unable  to  raise  himself  from  his  couch.  But 
John  Garter,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  a 
lady  who  bad  learned  to  draw  by  holding  the 


pencil  in  her  mouth,  and  encouraged  by  hia 
friends,  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  H« 
began  by  c<^ying  piotares  of  flowers  aad 
butterflies  in  water  color,  but  soon  gave  tim 
up  for  a  different  and  more  expeditious 
method  of  working.  On  a  desk  placed  almost 
perpendicularly  over  the  couch  on  which  he 
ky,  was  fiistened  the  paper  on  which  he  drew, 
so  near  that  he  could  easily  reach  it  with  a 
brash  held  between  his  teeth.  His  wife  or 
nater,  both  of  whom  waited  on  hun  witii 
unwearied  love  and  patlenoe,  would  fiU  the 
brush  with  India-ink,  and  place  it  in  his 
mouth.  With  a  peculiar  motion  of  his  l^s 
and  tongue,  he  would  then  whirl  the  hmsb 
round  until  he  had  thrown  off  all  the  8upe^ 
fluous  mk,  and  brought  the  hairs  to  a  fine 
pomt  He  would  then,  by  the  action  of  his 
neck,  execute  the  finest  and  firmest  tooches 
on  the  paper,  rivalling  the  dexterity  of  the 
most  expert  dranghtsmen.  In  this  hiborioiis 
fashion  he  continued  to  work  till  his  detth. 
Compelled  to  pause  and  rest  aftev  eveiy 
strc^e,  he  of  course  produced  veiy  slowly. 
Every  touch  had  to  be  considered  beforehnd, 
as  ones  made  it  was  unalterable.  He  found 
many  friends  and  patrons,  and  his  woik 
became  very  popular.  But  five  of  them  are 
known  to  be  extant,  four  in  Engboid,  tad 
one,  *' The  Ratcatcher  and  his  Dogs,"  in  this 
city.  Had  this  work  been  the  production  of 
an  artist  who  enjoyed  the  full  use  of  his 
hands,  it  would  have  deserved  very  high 
praise ;  what  shall  we  say  of  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  without  the  use  of  bis 
hands,  and  who  had  never  studied  diawiig 
until  he  learned  the  art  by  holding  the  brash 
between  his  teeth  I  The  composition  tad 
grouping  are  excellent  Nothing  of  the  kind 
could  be  finer  than  the  attitude  of  the  old 
ratcatcher  as  he  edts  watching  his  dogi. 
Landseer,  a  high  authority  in  these  matters,  is 
said  to  have  bestowed  warm  commendation 
on  the  drawing  of  the  white  dog,  and  that  of 
the  others  is  strong  and  decided.  Not  i 
stroke  is  wasted,  every  line  and  every  dot 
tells.  It  makes  one^s  neck  adie  to  think  of 
the  many  hundred  strokes,  painfully  made, 
through  days  and  weeks  of  parent  applica- 
tion, required  to  execute  this  exquisite); 
finished  drawing.  How  many  of  our  artists 
who  eijoy  the  full  use  of  theur  hands  cooid- 
produee  such  a  drawing  as  this  f 

Under  TabU  iiodfc;— Mr.  Gioxovx  has  jost 
completed  a  large  picture  called  "Under 
Table  Rook,'*  a  winter  soene  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  pomt  of  view  is  fitRn  the  Canada  side. 
The  spectator  looks  directly  under  the  over- 
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hanging  mass  of  rock  into  a  sort  of  carem 
fonned  by  huge  icicles  and  pillan  of  froien 
q>itj.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  cataract 
is  dwwB,  in  the  upper  leftJiand  comer  of  the 
paintiDg,  and  the  depth  into  which  it  plunges 
is  suggested  by  whirling  clouds  of  spray  and 
mi8t,^in  which  the  plungiug  waters  are  lost 
The  picture  is  broad  and  simple  in  treatment. 
We  believe  it  is  to  be  sent  abroad  to  be- 
cfaiotBo4ithographed  by  the  same  house  that 
has  sacceeded  so  well  with  Mr.  Bradford's 
•"(Mbed  by  Icebergs.'' 

Suler  Jfonuff^.— But  if  Itlr.  Prang  con- 
tinues to  produce  such  beautiful  ehromos  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Hart's  *«  Easter  Mommg,"  our 
srtisis  wiU  not  be  compelled  to  sedc  the  aid 
of  fereign  establishments  for  the  reproduction 
of  thdr  pictures.  Mm  Hart's  picture^  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  is  a  marble  croes»  on 
whidi  hangs  a  beautiful  wreath  composed  of 
fiieUaSf  pansies,  roses,  heliotropes,  orange 
blossoms,  and  other  flowers.  The  great  va- 
riety  of  tints  rendered  the  reproduction  of  • 
the  wreath  in  cbromo-Uthography  a  task  of 
extreme  dUBculty ;  but  it  has  been  accent 
plishfid  by  Mr.  Prang  with  marvellous  deli- 
Ci07  and  fidelity  to  the  origjmal.  We  con- 
sider "  Easter  Moming  "  to  be  the  best  chromo 
he  has  jet  publiahed. 

Ltadteer^s  CottfioisMurf.— No  one  should 
Cul  to  look  at  the  engraving  of  Lajipssxb'b 
portrait  of  himself  entitled  "The  Connois- 
senn,"  now  at  Schaus'.  It  is  interesting  not 
only  as  a  beautiful  picture,  but  as  the  only 
portrait  of  Landseer  in  existence,  the  great 
uiimal  paint«r  having  refused  to  sit  to  any 
artist.  He  represents  hunself^  in  this  picture, 
as  sketching.  Two  ^endidly-painted  dogs 
sre  looking  oTer  his  shoulder,  watching,  with 
immense  gra^vity  and  show  of  sagacity,  the 
progress  of  his  work.  The  picture  has  been 
very  beautifully  engraved  on  steel  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Gouaens.  The  original  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  whom  it 
HIS  porchased  from  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

lietttre9  at  ChupiTi.^-Ur.  Enoxolkr  has 
lately  added  very  laiigely  to  his  importations 
from  Europe.  Among  the  new  paintings  is 
&  Urge  one  called  **  Norwegian  Mountain 
Scenery,"  by  Professor  Hass  Guns,  a  picture 
of  much  power.  The  ragged  sides  of  the 
mountain  are  partially  veiled  by  gray  mistSi 
tbat  creep  and  twist  among  the  jagged  pines. 
A.  rapid  stream  plunges  down  through  a  nar- 
row gorge  towards  the  for^round,  obstructed 
by  rocks  and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  The 
senthaeat  of  loneliness  and  desolation  is  very 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  figure  of  the  solitary 


hunter  resting  near  the  edge  of  the  cata- 
ract. 

Mr.  Enoedler  has  also  an  exquisite  flower 
picture  by  Bobie,  beautiful  in  composition 
and  color;  besides  works  by  Carl  Hubner, 
Golman,  Zamacois,  Gerome,  Gifford,  and  other 
foreign  and  Amepcan  artists. 

Drawings  by  Peter  Kraaner, — ^There  is  at 
Wkissmasn  &  Llinokkteld's  an  interesting 
India-ink  drawing  by  Psteb  Kbaembb,  a  Gez^ 
man  draughtsman  resident  here,  representing 
a  soeae  at  the  last  Aiion  Ball.  Mr.  Kraemer 
draws  with  great  dash  and  boldness,  and  his 
pictures  lack  finish  and  refinement.  A 
sketch  of  his  called  *<A  Cavalry  Chigoe,'' 
also  at  Weissmann  &  Longenfeld's,  shows  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  with  a  few  touches, 
provided  those  touches  are  made  by  a  master 

ManhalV$  Fcrtrait  of  GrafU,-^Ueasn, 
TiCKNOB  &  VjxhDB  lisve  published  Mr.  Mab- 
sball's  steel  engraving  of  his  excellent  por- 
trait of  General  Grant.  The  General's  most 
intimate  friends  deelare  it  to  be  the  only 
satisfactory  likeness  of  him  that  has  yet  been 
made ;  it  is  certamly  very  characteristic,  and 
is  engraved  with  great  skill 

AriuU  going  ^drodK/.<— McEntbe  and  Gir- 
roBD  sailed  on  the  27th  of  May  for  the  old 
world.  The  former  will  visit  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
grand  monuments  of  ancient  Eastern  civiliza- 
tion, and  \ai  stay  abroad  may  be  prolonged  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Gifford  will  spend  most 
of  his  time  in  Prance  and  Italy.  A  few 
evenings  before  their  departure,  these  gentle- 
men were  entertained  by  a  select  party  of 
friends  at  a  farewell  dinner.  We  unite  in 
the  friendly  wishes  and  regrets  expressed  by 
those  who  were  present  at  the  dinner,  and 
trust  that  our  friends  may  enjoy  a  good  time 
abroad  and  a  safe  return* 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Jahks  Habt  still  con- 
templates making  a  trip  to  Mexico  this 
Summer.  The  field  is  a  new  one  for  artistic 
enteiprise,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hart  will  make  the  most  of  it. 

Hu  Jarvei  ColleeiUm  at  Yale.—Ur.  Birs- 
SKLL  Stubois,  Jr.,  haa  prepared  a  manual  of 
the  Jarvis  collection  of  early  Italian  pictures 
deposited  in  tlie  galleries  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Pine  Arts.  It  comprises  a  catalogue  of  the 
pictures,  with  full  deecriptionsi  together  with 
biographical  notices  of  artists,  and  an  intro- 
ductory essay  on  early  Italian  art.  A^e 
from  its  connection  with  the  Jarves  collection, 
this  manual  contains  much  information  of  in 
terest  to  readers  in  general,  respecting  Chris- 
tian art  in  its  esrlicst  stages  of  development. 
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It  is  certainly  creditable  to  Michigan,  that 
hi  establishing  her  State  UniTersit  j,  the  L^fl- 
lature  should  have  stipulated  that  there  should 
be  established  a  professorship  of  the  Fhie 
Arts.  Ereiy  university  ought  to  hare  an 
established  professor  of  the  'Fine  Aits,  with  a 
good  working  coDeotion  of  casts  of  sculpture, 
copies  of  pictures  (where  the  pictures  tfaem- 
selves  cannot  be  obtained),  ooUections  of  en- 
graving?, drawings,  and  photographs,  and 
models  in  cork  or  plaster  of  fionous  buOdings, 
with  casts  of  the  best  details  of  such  build- 
ings. A  gallery  of  this  sort  need  not  be  large; 
it  only  needs  to  be  well  selected ;  and  by  bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  a  good  deal  may  be  accom- 
plished with  a  comparatiTely  sxnall  sum  of 
money.  Such  a  coUection  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  resources  and  opportunities 
of  a  university,  even  without  any  professor  at 
all,  provided  it  were  so  arranged  that  the  stu- 
dents had  free  access  to  it ;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that,  judging  from  a  pamphlet  recently 
sent  us  by  a  Mr.  Alvah  Bradlsh,  who  appears 
to  be  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  that  institution  of  learning  ap- 
pears to  have  gabed  very  little  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  professorship,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  founding  a  department 
of  the  Fhie  Arts.  The  pamphlet  consists  of 
the  republication  of  a  certain  *'  Memorial  '^ 
addressed  in  1862  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  in 
which  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Fine  Arts  Department  in  the  university  is  en- 
forced by  Tery  commonplace  arguments  and 
unfortunate  illustrations,  and  a  plan  of  studies 
is  marked  out  very  inadequate  to  the  end 
proposed.  This  **  Memorial,"  howeyer,  crude 
and  commonplace  as  it  is,  seems  to  have 
moved  the  Board  of  Regents  to  appoint  the 
writer  off-hafld,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Professor 
of  the  Fme  Arts.  Mr.  Bradidi,  who,  with  all 
his  want  of  culture,  seems  to  have  a  laudable 
enthumasoi,  determined  at  once,  that  a  series 
of  Art  Lectures  would  be  a  proper  termination 
of  a  student's  course  in  tiie  unirerdty,  and  he 
accordingly  "  devoted  the  better  part  of  twelve 
months  exdusiYely  to  a  ooarse  of  historical 
and  sBsthetioal  studies  to  render  himself  com- 
petent in  his  own  opinion  to  fill  such  a  chur 
in  a  way  its  high  importance  demanded.  For, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  art-Uteratare 
covers  a  field  wide  as  the  thoughts  and  civili- 
zation of  man.*'  We  give  Mr.  Bradish's  own 
words,  taken  from  his  preliminary  **  Remarks  " 
upon  his  own  "  Memorial,"  in  which  that  un- 


important paper  is  spoken  of,  and  Mr.  Br»- 
dish  himself  is  spoken  of,  and  the  lectures  are 
spoken  of,  in  terms  of  the  most  egotistieai 
vain-glory.  We  do  not  write  this  paragraph 
for  the  sake  of  breaking  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel, 
but  because  we  so  heartily  approve  the  action 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  so  cordially 
grant  that  action  to  be  an  honorable  step  for- 
ward, that  we  r^et  it  should  have,  at  the 
rery  beginning,  entrusted  the  direction  of  the 
Department  to  hands  so  plainly  incompetent 
— so  incompetent,  by  his  own  naif  confes- 
sion— to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  When 
we  remember  that  John  Ruskin  gare  fifteen, 
yeitn  of  hard  and  unremitting  study  to  tiie 
theory,  and  history,  and  practice  of  the  Une 
Arts,  before  he  begem  to  iMte  his  monumental 
book ;  and  when  we  conader  that  the  field 
to  be  surveyed  is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Bradish  says, 
**wide  as  the  thoughts  and  dvilization  of 
man,"  so  that,  even  in  fifteen  years,  a  student 
as  diligent  and  unwearied  as  Mr.  Raskin  does 
not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  it — we  may 
weU  smile  at  the  pretensions  of  a  man  who 
tells  us  that  he  has  devoted  the  better  part 
of  (toe/vtf  movdki  to  a  course  of  historical  and 
SBSthetical  subjects  to  render  himself  compe- 
tent to  fill  the  chair  of  Professor  of  the  Fine 
Arts  In  a  State  University.  Why  we  speak 
at  all  about  this  matter'  is,  that  in  one  way 
and  another  the  FShe  Arts  are  getting  this 
sort  of  treatment  in  many  parts  of  our  conn- 
tiy.  A  professor  at  Tale,  who  docs  not  pre- 
tend to  any  greater  knowledge  of  the  Fine 
Arts  than  a  trip  to  Europe  has  giren  him, 
pronounced  the  pictures  in  the  Jarves  Collec- 
tion worth  very  little,  and  his  Tcrdlct  had 
authority  enough  to  risk  the  success  of  tlie 
negotiation  by  which  Tale  College  has  become 
possessed  of  a  collection  better  than  that 
which  any  great  gallery  in  Europe  north  of  tbe 
Alps  had  when  it  was  founded.  Writers  for 
the  newspapers  and  msgadnes  feed  our  na- 
tional ranity  by  exalting  the  praiseworthy  bnft 
necessarily  incomplete  attempts  of  young 
American  artists  into  masterpieces  for  tiie 
study  and  admlradon  of  mankind.  A  young 
artist  studies  water^color  drawing  for  a  year, 
and,  straightway,  a  **  critic'*  says  that  his  pro- 
docdoos,  '*  for  all  that  is  admirable  fai  the  art, 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  English 
work."  And  so  the  work  goes  on,  and  more 
and  more  the  growth  of  a  really  genuine  art 
in  America  is  hindered.  What  we  need  is 
criticism,  not  flattery ;  criticism  for  the  sake 
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of  art  and  the  people,  earnest  and  straight- 
fijnrard,  written  bj  men  who  have  giren  their 
fives,  and  not  the  better  part  of  any  mere 
twelve  months  to  the  study  of  art,  and  who 
are  above  aU  national  and  mdividual  pr^- 
dicei  But  snch  criticism  in  America  is  not 
eaqrtofind. 


How  far  back  in  our  literature  can  the 
haej  be  traced  which  Tennyson  has  en- 
duined  m  this  rerae  of  his  *'  Talking  Oak  ?  " 

«  Bat,  Ufl^  M  my  wind  that  blows 
SoflMtlydidabefltir, 
The  flowor  she  ionch'd  on  dipt,  and  rooo* 
And  tum»d  to  look  at  her.'' 

TUs  IS  Scott's, 
*«  Eren  the  slight  hare-hell  raised  ita  head 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread," 

with  an  added  fancy.  Tennjson^s  flower, 
"*  turns  to  look  at  her/' 

It  would  seem  that  Shakspeare  with  his 
Elizabethan  taste  for  conceits  must  have  hit 
upon  this  one,  but  unless  it  be  the 

*'— Te  that  on  the  sands  with  printleaa  feet 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,** 

Tcnipaafi  v  •  I*, 

or  the 

«<--OI  sought  a ftot 
Win  nePer  wear  out  the  everlaating  flint : 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamen 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  &n ;  so  light  is  vanity." 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  II.  YI., 

we  cannot  remember  any  passage  that  con- 
tains it  But  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the 
"priDtless  feet "  is  better  than  a  dozen  lines 
of  elaboraticn. 

The  conceit  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson^s  "  Sad 
Shepherd  "  in  a  passage  that  deserves  to  be 
quoted.  It  is  the  opening  speech  in  the 
poem. 

*'Hm  1  she  was  wont  to  go  I  and  here  I  and  here  I 
Just  where  those  Daisies,  Pinks,  and  Violets 

grow: 
The  ITorld  may  iind  the  Bpriog  by  Mtowlag 

her: 
for  othar  print  her  airy  stepa  ne'er  left : 
Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  grass  t 
Or  shake  the  downy  Blow-ball  from  his  stalk  I 
But  like  Che  soft  West-Wind,  she  ahot  along, 
And  where  ahe  wwt,  the  Slowan  took  thiokest 

Boot, 
As  she  had  sow'd  'em  with  her  odorous  Foot. 

Peifaaps  the  original  of  this  fancy  is  found 
ia  YirgU's  description  of  the  warlike  virgin 
Ounilla  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  JSneid : 

(*— pnsUa  Tirgo 
Buia  patif  cunwiua  pedum  prwerteie  Tentei^ 
ma  Td  intads  aegetia  pec  snimna  Tolaret 
Oximina,  neo  tenoraa  cursu  Isaaiaaet  ariataa  : 
Tel  mare  per  medium,  fluctu  suspense  tnmenti, 
VWret  Iter,  oeleres  nee  tingeret  aquore  plantaa." 


The  spirit  of  these  verses  is  in  the  last 
couplet  of  Pope's  well-known  quatrain  in  the 
Essay  on  criticism : 

'*WkeB  Ajaac  atrivea  aome  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw. 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  ddms  along 
the  main." 


Thb  barefaoed  dishonesty  and  ahameless 
swindling  of  the  officials  who  govern  (by  the 
ooosent,  and  with  the  approval,  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  citizens),  the  oity  of  New  York,  is 
so  flerious  a  snlijeot  to  the  minority,  that  any 
thing  which  enables  us  to  laugh  at  our  mis- 
mien  instead  of  anathematising  them,  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  godsend.  Some  dub  in 
New  York,  composed  of  gentlemen  with 
more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with,  has  presented  Hr.  Supervisor  Tweed 
with  a  very  oostly,  and,  we  may  say,  a 
very  ugly  service  of  plate.  On  this  pbte  ap- 
pears everywhere  as  an  ornament  the  head  of 
A  griffin  or  like  monster,  of  the  herakUc  spe- 
cies, and  <m  each  piece,  in  addition,  is  elabor- 
ately engraved  a  ooat-of-arms,  purporting,  of 
oourse,  to  be  the  arms  of  Mr.  Tweed,  betuing 
the  motto,  "  Spare  not,'*  which  motto,  con- 
sidering that  this  person  never  does  spare 
any  thing  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  appears  to 
be  very  appropriate.  It  now  appears  that 
the  whole  of  this  heraldic  paraphernalia  is 
Btden  goods,  and  that  Mr.  Tweed  has  no  more 
right  to  the  coatof-arms,  the  crest,  or  the 
motto,  than  he  has  to  the  name  of  Jenkins. 
The  arms  are  those  of  the  Hay  family  of  Scot- 
land, a  member  of  which  family  was  made  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale  in  the  tune  of  George  11. 
The  arms  of  Hay  are  quartered  with  those  of 
two  heiresses  who  married  into  the  family, 
and  the  whole  shield,  quarterings  and  all,  is 
gravely  copied  on  Mr.  Tweed*s  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, as  if  he  had  a  right  to  it,  as  he,  doubt- 
less, thinks  he  has,  having  bought  U,  as  be 
probably  did,  from  some  one  of  the  so-called 
**heral<to,"  whose  business  it  is  to  gull  rich 
nobodies  who  want  to  pass  for  somebodies. 
'Tie  a  small  comfort,  but,  to  weak  human  na- 
ture^ it  is  a  comfort,  that  if  Mr.  Tweed  as 
Supervisor  has  raised  a  great  fortune  at  our 
expense,  we  can  raise  a  great  laugh,  if  noth- 
ing more,  at  his ;  and  the  joke  is  such  a  good 
one^  thai  we  doubt  if  the  unfortunate  Demo- 
orat,  and  would-be  nobleman,  will  ever  hear 
the  last  of  it 

Wb  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  found 
two  blunders   into  which  our  countrymen 
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almost  daily  fall,  and  on  which  they  have  not 
as  yet  been  criticised  by  that  Aigos-eyed 
gentleman,  Hr.  Bichatd  Grant  White.  One 
is  the  trord  ^  Bonqaet "  wfaidi  in  nhie  cases 
out  of  ten  is  prononnced  Bo-kay,  and  which 
one  sees  on  the  signs  of  the  most  respectable 
.florists  spelled  almost  invariably  without  the 
a,  i.  e.,  "  Boquet"  The  other  word  is  also 
French,  **  Sobriquet  *'  whi6h  is  commonly 
given  the  **  u  "  that  Is  taken  from  •«  Bouquet." 
It  is  then  both  written  and  pronounced  ^  aov- 
briquet."  We  have. several  times  seen  botii 
these  words  thus  misspelled,  in  respectaUe 
books  and  newspapers,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
if  the  late  Noah  Webster  were  alive  he  would 
at  OQce  clap  them  thus  corrected  into  his 
Dictionary. 


*  Yale  Colliok  has  creditably  followed  the 
provisional  purchase  of  the  Jarves  Gallery  of 
Early  Italian  ^ctures,  by  publishing  an  ex- 
cellent Manual  describing  the  Collection.  It 
has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  coun- 
cil in  charge  of  the  Street  School  of  Rne 
Arts,  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.  of  New 
Yoric,  who  has  shown  himself  thoroughly 
competent  to  this  task,  a  task  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  a  glance  at  this  littie  book  might 
lead  one  to  imagine.  Mr.  Stur^s  Manual  is 
not  a  rehash  of  the  materials  that  may  be 
found  in  the  biographical  dictionaries  and 
encyclopedias  of  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  painstaking,  thorough  study 
of  the  best  and  of  the  Litest  authorities,  by  a 
man  of  cool  Judgment  and  discriminating 
taste,  added  to  a  Hberal  culture.  It  was  a 
sign  of  progress  when  years  ago  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the 
Bryan  gallery  of  Paintings,  and  that  Oata- 
logue  was  much  the  best  that  had  at  that 
time  been  published  in  America.  But  there 
is  a  very  wide  difference  between  that  per- 
formance and  this  of  Mr.  Sturgis's.  That 
belongs  to  the  past  generation,  this  to  the 
present,  and  so  far  as  Art-biography  and 
Artpcriticism  go,  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
the  two  periods.  The  account  of  the  picture 
is  preceded  by  a  brief  Introductory  Essay 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  print ;  and  there 
are  many  excellent  criticisms  and  clear  state- 
ments in  the  body  of  the  book,  which,  if  we 
could  quote,  would  justify  our  praise  of  it. 
We  understand  that  the  College  intends  pub- 
lishing a  handsome  octavo  edition  of  the 
Manual. 

Now  that  the  dust  of  impeachment  has 
well  blown    over.  Congress   has  a  chance 


to  do  a  real  service  to  the  State  of  Oidifonik, 
and  we  may  weU  say,  to  the  worid  at  laige. 
We  spoke,  in  a  former  number,  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  project  of  makhug  llie 
great  valley  of  the  Yo  Semite  a  publie  Parir, 
in  the  petition  of  certain  individuals  to  tin 
Legislatore  for  grants  of  land,  and  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  make  pennanent  settle- 
menta  within  the  valley.    That  me  two  men 
who  have  thus  petitioned  the  Legislature,  asd, 
so  fkr  as  thai  body  can  do  it,  the  first  fiidil 
step  has  been  taken  which,  if  not  withdrawn, 
will  end  in  defeating,  perhaps  tiie  most  mag- 
nificent scheme  of  its  kind^if  indeed  it  be 
not  nU  ffenerU — ^that  ever  was  set  on  foot  by 
any  State.    The  last  news  Is  that  the  L^isla^ 
ture  of  California  voted  each  of  these  sqaat> 
ten  more  land  than  he  had  asked  for ;  tint 
the  Governor  vetoed  the  Bill,  and  that  the 
Leg^lature  then  passed  it  over  his  head  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.    The  only  power  that  can 
now  interfere  is  Congress,  and  we  do  most 
eameetiy  hope  that  something  will  be  done  to 
prevent  this  wanton  interierence  witii  the 
vested  right  of  the  whole  American  people, 
who  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  an  equal  ti^ 
in  this  magnificent  valley.     Congress  gave 
this  hnd  to  the  State  of  California  on  tiie 
sole  condition  that  it  should  be  set  apart  fw- 
ever  and  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  public 
Parit.    Congress  is  now  in  duty  bound  to  see 
to  it  that  this  condition  is  not  violated.     If 
any  ii^justice  would  be  done  these  squatters 
by  depriving  them  of  the  land  they  have  set- 
tied  on,  let  Congress  or  the  State  pay  them 
what  they  are  entitied  to,  but  on  no  ooi^ 
sideration  ought  It  to  allow  this  first  step  In 
the  settiement  of  the  valley  to  be  taken. 
Word  comes  from  California  that  theise  men, 
secure  in  the  indifference  of  Congress,  have 
already  begun  to  buUd,  and  that  they  are 
unng,  as  mdeed  they  must,  if  they  buOd  at 
all,  the  scanty  thaber  of  tiie  valley  ltael£    If 
this  be  so,  we  may  prepare  to  bid  a  speedy 
fiirewell  to  the  ancient  beauty  of  this  gloty 
of  our  continent    It  is  a  shortsighted  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Galifondana,  to  consent  to  the 
desecration  of  the  proudest  feature  of  their 
landscape,  and  if  they  do  not  repent  of  what 
they  are  doing,  not  many  years  will  have 
elapsed  before  they  will  most  deeply  regret  it^ 
and  wish  it  were  undone.  In  asking  Gongretf 
to  interfere,  therefore,  we  are  really  aakii^ 
that  body  to  save  the  Galifomians  from  tiiem 
sehres. 


Thx  paper  which  we  publish  this  month  on 
the  subject  of   the  Rev.  Eleasar  WillinDS* 
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chim  to  be  Louis  XVII.  may  be  said,  apeak- 
iog  after  the  manner  of  merchants,  to  dose 
the  pnblic^s  account  with  that  veracioiis  gen- 
tleman. And,  now  that  it  is  all  orer,  we 
ahoiild  verj  moeh  like  to  say  a  word  i^ut 
oar  own  share  in  hia  enterprise.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  certain  persons,  moved  by  a  theo- 
retical distrust  of  human  nature,  may  have 
imigined,  so  far  as  they  thought  about  it  at 
sD,  that  the  original  article  published  in  iW- 
namU  Magatine  for  Febniary,  1858,  was  a 
mere  sensation  paper,  got  up  for  the  sole 
pmpose  of  making  the  Magazine  sell ;  and 
(hat  though  the  fraud  may  have  be^i  inno- 
cent enough,  yet,  it  was  a  fraud,  and  we  were 
a  party  to  it  We  are  therefore  moved  to 
aver  that  though  we  never  believed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  be  an  imaginative  and  contriving 
person,  much  less  an  impostor,  there  were 
many  reasons  why  we  were  extremely  unwill- 
bg  to  publish  his  story.  But  it  was  forced 
iq>on  OS  by  the  enthusiasUo  faith  and  trust  of 
the  Bev.  John  H.  Hanson,  whose  belief  in 
the  rightfulness  of  Mr.  Williams*  claim,  and 
wfaofie  zeal  in  pushing  it,  amounted  almost  to 
a  monomania.  Mr.  Hanson  was  a  most  re- 
q)ectable  and  worthy  man,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  that  he  believed  Mr.  Williams  to  be 
the  Lost  Dauphin,  and,  moreover,  that  he 
held  his  own  honor  pledged  to  the  chivalrous 
tuk  of  upholding  his  claim  against  the  world. 
He  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
and  bore  a  striking  personal  resemblance  to 
the  Poet,  but  he  had  hardly  any  mental 
alfimty  with  hia  delightM  ancestor  except  in 
his  excessive  credulity.  He  certainly  did  not 
mheiit  Goldsmith's  literary  talent,  and  our 
first  unwillingness  to  bear  a  hand  in  this 
eaterprise  af  his,  arose  from  the  Inordinate 
dimensions  and  diffuseness  of  his  article  in 
Its  original  shape.  However,  we  cut  the  arti- 
cle down,  aod  reduced  it  to  some  order,  great- 
ly to  the  ^spleasure  of  its  aathor,.who  believed 
tbat  every  word  of  it  was  vital..  We  humbly 
ticknowledge  that  he  builded  better  than  we 
knew.  We  had  greatly  miscakulated  the 
amount  of  yputhM  curiosity  that  exists  per- 
em^ly  m  the  public  mind.  Many  believed 
every  word  that  Mr.  Hanson  said,  and  were 
as  greedy  for  facts  m  relation  to  the  Dauphin 
as  he  was  to  supply  them.  Buckwheat  cakes 
do  not  more  swiftly  and  continuously  dis- 
appear from  the  plates  of  boarding-school 
boyt  than  the  numbers  of  the  Magazine  con- 
taining Mr.  Hanson's  revelations  did  from  our 
coontees.  And  he  was  pleased ;  and  believed 
more  and  more  ardently,  and  saw  the  whole 


truth  clearer  and  clearer,  now  that  the  public 
backed  him.  We  .are  bounc^to  say  that  he 
used  his  triumph  modestly,  and  did  not 
reproach  us  nor  despise  us  for  not  believing 
in  him  in  his  day  of  small  tilings.  Mr.  Han- 
son is  long  dead ;  he  left  the  world  before 
Mr.  WiUiams,  and  never  gave  up  his  faith  in 
that  delusive  person.  His  fervor  and  zeal, 
his  loyalty  to  what  he  believed  the  cause  of 
Justice  and  truth  were  not  unpleasant  things 
to  contemplate  in  a  skeptical  age.  For  our 
part,  we  have  that  respect  for  the  man's 
sincerity,  and  that  sympathy  with  bis  joy  in 
believing  himself  a  successful  agent  in  the 
establishing  of  an  important  truth,  that  we 
are  glad  he  did  not  live  to  see  bis  fiuth  in 
man,  and  we  may  add,  in  logic,  destroyed,  as 
we  imagine  it  would  have  been  bad  he 
read  the  article  in  our  Magazine  of  this 
month. 

Among  the  effects  left  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
WUUams  was  a  dress  which  purports  to  have 
been  worn  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  which 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Williams  by  Mrs.  Clarke, 
of  Northampton,  who  had  purchased  it  in 
Europe  as  a  genuine  relic,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is.  Mr3.Glaxke 
was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Williams' 
story,  and,  after  an  interview  with  him,  gave 
him  the  dress,  saying  that  she  considered  he 
had  a  right  to  it.  This  dress  is  now  in  our 
possession,  having  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Williams'  executor,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Roberta 
son,  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  to  be  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  a  little  in  paying  some  of 
the  debts  of  his  late  majesty. 

A  lady  versed  in  sudi  mysteries,  describes 
it  as  a  **  magnificent  brocade  silk,  richly  em- 
broidered with  a  delicate  pattern  of  vine  and 
flowers.  It  is  somewhat  faded,  and  has  been 
taken  to  pieces.  It  consists  of  a  skirt,  waist, 
and  train  ten  or  twelve  feet  long." 

If  any  second-hand  monarchical  commodity 
is  nseful  for  Republican  Queens,  perhaps  it 
may  be  such  a  memorial  dress  as  this,  a  re- 
minder at  once  of  the  magnificence  of  royalty, 
and  of  the  fate  which  the  abuses  of  it  may 
bring  even  upon  the  most  lovely  and  most 
innocent  of  its  wearers. 

Mr.  Robertson's  article  in  the  present  nui^- 
ber,  "  The  Last  of  the  Bourbon  Story,"  is  the 
result  of  careful  examination  of  the  papers 
left  in  his  chai*ge  as  executor  of  the  unfortu 
nate  "  Lost  Prince." 


SoifK  of  oar  readers  may  be  glad  to  know 
of  a  delightfrd  book  which  has  been  published 
lately  hi  Fans.     ^' La  Terre;'  by  Etigix 
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Reclus,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  description 
of  the  phenon^na  of,  what  has  been  called, 
the  life  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  large  octaro  of 
811  pages,  very  handsomely  printed,  and 
illustrated  with  230  woodcuts,  and  with  24 
maps  printed  in  colors.  We  found  our  copy 
at  Ghristem's,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  Physical  Geography  will  do 
weU  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  book  at 
once,  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  work  has 
been  written  shice  Humboldt's  "  Aspects  of 
Nature "  at  all  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
it  It  is  not  yet  completed,  for  this  present 
volume  treats  only  of  the  Continents,  but 
there  is  food  for  long  and  delightful  study  in 
it,  and  the  owner  of  it  will  be  in  no  haste  to 
reach  the  last  page  and  lay  it  aside.  This  is 
a  companion  to  linger  with,  and  we  may 
almost  say,  to  lore.  Why  not  f  Since  what 
he  talks  about  is  a  subject  full  of  eyer  new 
wonder  and  deb'ghtful  suggestion,  and  he 
talks  about  it  in  a  most  delightful  way.  M. 
Redus  claims  for  his  book  the  respect  due  to 
a  work  founded  as  well  on  his  own  observsp 
tions  as  on  the  reports  of  other  trarellers  and 
students,  and  his  pages  make  a  strong  im- 
pression of  originality  and  freshness.  Some 
of  the  Heads :  "  The  Circulation  of  the  War 
ters,"  in  which  he  treats  of  snow  and  the 
glaciers,  of  springs,  of  rivers,  and  of  lakes ; 
and  the  chapters  on  earthquakes,  and  on  the 
risings  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
mider  the  Head  of  '*  Subterranean  Forces," 
contain  much  matter  that,  to  us  at  least,  is 
new  and  of  absorbing  interest.  The  chapter 
on  glaciers  ^ves  us  the  result  of  the  latest 
study  of  these  phenomena  not  only  in  the. 


Alps  but.  in  the  Polar  r^ions,  m  the  Pjn. 
nees,  the  Himalayas  and  in  our  own  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  chapter  on  the  Bifurcatios 
of  Rivers  is  especially  interesting.  The  reada 
will  here  learn  that  the  case  of  the  Gasse 
quiare  river  in  South  America  is  not  the  onl; 
example  of  a  stream  connecting  two  other 
streams  flowing  in  opposite  directions  from  a 
very  low  water-shed.  In  a  series  of  small  but 
clearly  drawn  maps,  following  the  beat  aa 
thorities,  M.  Redus  shows  us  the  sjstem  of 
streams  that  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
while  he  proves  that  in  Europe  at  least  the 
phenomenon  may  fairly  be  called  commoo. 
The  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  melLnders  or 
sudden  curves  of  rivers  are  very  curiofia  and 
valuable,  and  seversl  of  the  best  illustratioDS 
of  this  subject  are  drawn  from  our  own  His 
ffissippL  But  we  are  not  writing  a  review  of 
this  admirable  book;  we  only  wish  to  call' 
attention  to  it.  We  have  not  room  enotigb 
to  mention  a  tenth  part  of  the  new  and  strik- 
ing things  in  it  But  we  must  say  a  word 
about  the  illustrations  which,  if  France  were 
not  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  the  illoatnr 
tion  of  sdentific  books— though  we  admk 
that  Germany  follows  dose  behind^wodd 
be  simply  surprising.  This  they,  periujn, 
are  not,  but  they  are  delightfully  fresh,  ao- 
curate,  and  abundant  We  are  sure  that  if 
this  book  were  well  translated  into  English, 
and  all  the  cuts  and  chromo-lithographed 
maps  retained,  it  would  be  introduced,  aa  it 
well  deserves  to  be,  into  every  High-school  and 
College,  and  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  ^ 
study  of  Physical  Geography  in  this  country. 


THE  "NORTHERN  MONTHLY"  UNITED  WITH  "PUTNAM.*' 

When  this  Magazine,  (after  beine  for  A  half-score  of  years  quietly  moored  ooi 
of  sight,)  sailed  out  once  more  into  me  broad  ocean,  newly  fitted  and  manned,  we 
signalled  several  other  trim  craft  bound  on  much  •the  same  course,  enjoying  a 
favorable  breeze  and  managed  by  skilfbl  navigators.  One  of  these,  well  to  ibe 
windward  of  us  at  the  start,  carrying  a  national  flag  with  "  2fo9ihem  Monthly  "  at 
the  fore,  was  eyidently  so  well  handled  by  her  wide-awake  skipper,  that  one 
wouldn't  have  wondered  much  if  she  had  distanced  her  competitors.  ^ 

Why,  and  how  we  haye  overhauled  tiiis  craft  and  taken  her  captain  ^d  crew 
on  board  our  own  riup,  we  need  not  say  in  detail.  Suffice  it  for  the  friends  of 
literary  con\merce  to  know  that  the  business  of  both  vessels  will  hereafter  be 
merged.  Probably  those  specially  interested  in  the  career  of  that  lively  and  ht^ 
sailing  clipper  will  not  be  altogether  displeased  to  receive  their  intellectual 
supplies  hereafter  by  the  steady-going  vessel  lately  rebuilt  from  the  sound  timber 
of  the  old  "  Putnam,"  mixed  with  live-oak  fresh  from  the  forest 

In  plain  prose,  the  Northern  Manthlf/  and  its  varied  resources,  with  all  iw 
efficient  allies,  will  hereafter  be  included  in  those  of  Putnam,  May  we  not 
reasonably  antidpate  that  all  parties  concerned  will  be  advantaged  by  this 
consummation  ?  The  management  of  Putnam's  Magasukb  unU  remain  a»  (Aff^- 
eTit;— with  all  possible  additions  of  fresh  life  and  vigor. 
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THE  HOMBURG  GAMBLING-HOUSE. 


EnTEBDfa  the  tall,  stately,  painted 
and  gilded  rooms  of  the  Euihaufl,  and 
approaching  one  of  the  gaming-tables, 
the  fiiBt  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
commonplace,  money-prizing  American 
is  this :  that  the  gold  and  silver  jing* 
ling  under  the  rakes  of  the  croupiers  is 
not  money,  but  a  kind  of  counters 
appertaining  to  the  game,  and  unknown 
elsewhere.  Peihaps  this  feeling  is 
promoted  by  the  fact  that  our  currency 
has,  for  six  years,  been  innocent  of  the 
precious  metals— being  of  the  rustling, 
not  the  jingling  kind.  Perhaps  the 
Teiy  idea  of  money  being  giyeft  and 
receiTed  by  chance,  without  an  equiva- 
lent, is  too  absurd  and  irrational  to  be 
easily  taken  in,  especially  by  a  life-long 
worker.  However  it  may  be,  the  pretty 
metal  discs,  some  yellow  and  some 
white,  circulating  hither  and  yon 
(always  with  a  perceptible  centripetal 
tendency  toward  the  bank),  seem  as 
innocent  of  all  relation  with  joy  and 
sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  as  were  the 
hazel-nttts  with  which  we  played  round 
games  in  our  youth. 

When,  by  further  observation,  this 
error  is  corrected,  and  one  really  ap- 
preciates the  fact  that  people  come  here 
rich  and  go  away  poor  (and  sometimes 
9100  ver^d)  in  the  stuff  which  commands 
comfort  and  power  and  glory  all  over 


the  world,  then  one  wonders,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  auditorium  to  this 
great  '*  combination  show  "  of  comedy 
and  tragedy  is  not  crowded  with  spec- 
tators from  floor  to  ceiling,  instead  of 
being  attended  only  by  these  few  stroll- 
ers, and  that  thin  cordon  of  observers 
around  each  table,  outside  the  actors  in 
the  drama.  The  fact  is,  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  drama  is  visible.  We 
may  see  our  friend  and  fellow-country- 
man yonder  stake  twenty  gold  pieces, 
and  win  or  lose  on  them,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  we  do  not  see  any  placard 
on  his  back,  announcing,  "  I  came  here 
to-day  with  two  hundred  napoleons.  I 
have  lost  eighty.  If  red  comes  up,  my 
loss  will  be  sixty ;  if  black,  one  hun- 
dred, on  my  original  capital."  Still 
less  can  we  know  whence  the  money 
came,  or  where  the>  next  is  to  come 
from,  although  we  can  give  a  very  fair 
guess  of  the  place  whither  it  must  all 

go- 

The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
great  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
Kursaal  will  survive  the  excitement  of 
watching  the  games.  In  fact,  the  former 
does  not  fairly  begin  till  the  latter  is  to 
a  great  extent  exhausted.  You  natural- 
ly go  straight  to  the  gambling-rooms, 
guided  thither  by  the  coin-rattle  which 
is  audible  already  through  one  or  two 
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corridors  and  ante-rooms.  You  scarcely 
notice  the  gay  demi-monde  toilettes,  or 
the  curious  marks  of  dress  and  appear- 
ance by  which  nationality  is  distin- 
guishable, so  anxious  are  you  to  see  the 
real  money  really  change  hands.  It  is 
after  this  first  thrill  is  gone,  that  you 
begin  to  notice  other  things, — first  to 
individualize  the  players,  and  feel  an 
unreasonable  desire  to  control  their 
play,  especially  to  make  them  withdraw 
their  winnings  when  they  make  any. 
There  is  a  fellow  who  has  won  on  the 
red  twice,  and  leaves  his  quadrupled 
winnings  at  risk  again.  Again  he  wins 
— there  lie  eight  napoleons  in  place  of 
the  one  he  invested.  Oh,  if  he  would 
only  withdraw  it  1  There  it  goes  into 
the  bank ;  and  you  turn  away  in  dis- 
gust I  Next  you  look  for  a  while  at 
the  person  playing  most  heavily,  easily 
guided  to  him  by  seeing  where  the 
greatest  number  of  spectators  are  con- 
gregated. Then  you  have  pointed  out 
to  you  the  stock  celebrities — ^the  Count- 
ess Kisselef,  Mustapha  Pasha,  M.  Blanc, 
the  manager  of  the  gambling-bank,  &c., 
&c.  It  is  probably  not  till  a  second  or 
third  visit  that  you  find  time  to  admire 
the  large,  clean,  inlaid  floors,  the  tall 
panelled  and  pictured  walls,  and  the 
distant  ceilings  ^th  their  arching  out- 
lines and  gay  frescoes. 

Notice  now  the  lighting  of  the  Kur* 
haus.  Every  room  is  supplied  with 
great  and  brilliant  chandeliers,  and  the 
whole  place  is  one  glitter  of  glass  and 
gas — entrance-halls,  reading-rooms,  bil- 
liard-rooms, eating  and  drinking  rooms, 
and  gaming-rooms-rbut  not  the  gam- 
ing-tables I  Over  each  of  these  hang 
two  bright-lighted  and  deeply  over- 
shaded  oil-lamps.  And  thereby  hangs, 
also,  a  tale ;  as  there  does  by  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  bright-lighted 
and  deep-shaded,  tragi-farcical  institu- 
tion. 

For,  once  upon  a  time,  when  gas 
alone  was  used,  some  enterprising  indi- 
viduals made  a  combination  more  efieo- 
tual,  if  not  more  innocent,  than  the 
"  combinations  "  of  players  who  have  a 
"  system,"  and  try  to  break  the  bank  by 
means  of  calculations  pricked  on  little 


cards  for  recording  the  course  of  the 
game.  Some  of  the  conspirators,  having 
obtained  access  to  the  metre  or  stop- 
cock, turned  off  the  gas.  Instantly  M 
was  darkness,  uproar,  and  confusioii 
about  the  tables.  The  various  games 
of  hazard  were  resolved  into  one  general 
game  of  grab,  and  the  company  lost 
many  thousands  of  florins. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than 
the  perfect  fairness  of  the  play  on  the 
part  of  the  bank.  It  retains,  confessed- 
ly, certain  chances  in  its  favor.  For 
instance,  at  the  roulette  there  are  thirty- 
seven  squares.  If  you  stake  money  on 
either  square,  and  the  ball  rolls  into 
that  compartment  of  the  wheel,  you 
receive,  not  thirty-seven  times  your 
stake,  but  thirty-six — the  difference  • 
being  the  "  percentage  "  of  the  bank, 
say  one  in  thirty-seven,  or  about  two 
and  two  thirds  per  cent.  (The  most 
seductive  reasoning  by  which  one  can 
justify  to  himself  the  staking  of  soiall 
sums  is  the  consideration  that,  philoso- 
phically speaking,  one  can  as  well 
afford  to  risk  a  dollar  as  to  give  away 
or  throw  away  three  cents.)  It  is  physi- 
cally impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  deception.  The  ball  rolls  in  one 
direction  round  the  interior  of  a  kind 
of  bowl,  its  centrifugal  action  sustaining 
it  for  a  few  seconds  from  descending 
to  the  table  of  thirty-seven  cells  which 
formsN;he  bottom  of  the  bowl.  In  the 
meantime  this  thirty-seven-celled  table 
is  set  revolving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; and,  finally,  you  can  make  your 
bet  after  the  baU  and  table  have  been 
set  in  motion. 

In  like  manner  at  the  trente-et-qna- 
rante  table,  the  cards,  six  packs  together, 
are  shuffled  by  the  croupiers,  but  they 
are  cut  by  one  of  the  public ;  then  are 
dealt  into  two  lines,  enough  to  count 
some  number  between  thiirty-ohe  and 
forty  (the  face-cards  counting  ten  each, 
and  the  spots  according  to  their  num- 
ber), by  the  "  tailleur,"  whose  eyes  are 
bent  on  his  cards  as  he  deals  them,  and 
not  on  the  stakes  which  have  been 
made.  But  even  if  he  saw  all  the  bets, 
he  could  not  control  the  series  in  which 
the  cards  are  to  fall  from  his  hands,  nor 
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has  he  any  interest  in  doing  so.  And, 
finally,  if  be  saw  the  bets,  if  he  bad 
ample  opportunity  to  "  stock  the  cards  " 
before  every  band,  and  if  be  were  to 
receive  all  the  winnings,  it  wonld  take 
more  than  the  adroitness  of  Mepbis- 
topheles  himself  to  arrange  the  play  so 
as  to  be  against  the  public  and  in  favor 
of  the  bank  to  any  greater  extent  than 
is  expressed  in  the  well-known  and  un- 
disguised "  percentage." 

The  croupier  is  not  Mepbistopbeles, 
no  matter  bow  fiendish  be  may  some- 
times seem  to  the  luckless  loser.  He 
may  be  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  fond 
of  music,  father  of  a  family,  and  all 
that.  In  fact,  wo  have  beard  of  one 
who  lets  lodgings.  This  is  very  un- 
'  Satanic — ^if  tbe  lodgings  are  comfort- 
ably cooL  True,  tbe  croupier  is  imper- 
torbable  in  raking  in  your  perhaps  hard- 
earned  money,  but  then  the  coins  doubt- 
less seem  mucb  more  like  counters  to  an 
experienced  croupier  tban  to  the  green- 
est American.  As  to  tbe  robbery  of 
your  family,  it  is  not  the  croupier,  nor 
even  the  banker,  who  is  guilty  of  that ; 
it  is  another  gentleman,  one  who  also 
wears  your  hat  and  boots. 

Some  of  tbe  croupiers  are  so  human 
as  to  Introduce  a  little  humor  into  their 
otherwise  unvarying  phrases.  There  is 
one  who  says,  ^^Faites  tos  jeux,  me»- 
tkun!^  ("make  your  games,  gentle- 
men,*') in  a  pleasant,  jocular,  inviting 
tenor.  Then,  suddenly  changing,  be 
utters  the  incisive  sentence,  ^^Lejeuett 
fait—rien  ne  va  plus  !  "  ("  tbe  game  is 
made— nothing  more  goes,")  in  a  pro- 
found bass,  suited  to  the  decrees  of 
fate.  You  are  precluded  from  staking, 
withdrawing,  or  changing  a  piece. 
^^Souge  gagney  couleur  ferd^  ("red 
wins,  color  loses.")  You  have  lost  ?  be 
smiles.  Your  neighbor  has  won  ?  The 
croupier  smiles  as  well. 

There  have  been  croupiers  who  failed 
to  come  up  to  tbe  standards  of  perfect 
morality  instituted  by  Locke,  Dymond, 
and  others.  But  judge  if  they  defraud- 
ed the  public.  One  of  them  bad  the 
habit  of  taking  snuff.  (They  all  take 
snuff.)  But  he  had  also  a  habit  of 
having  the   bottom  of  bis   snuff-box 


covered  with  itdbesive  wax.  The  box 
travelled  fbom  bis  pocket  to  bis  band, 
from  bis  band  to  tbe  table,  from  the 
table  to  bis  pocket,  and  so  on,  as  snuff- 
boxes are  apt  to  travel,  and  as  tbe 
exigencies  of  tbe  game,  the  hunger  of 
bis  nostrils,  and  the  occupation  of  bis 
hands  in  pushing  out  and  pulling  in 
gold  and  silver  coins  might  dictate  or 
permit.  As  may  readily  be  imagined, 
the  box,  on  going  into  bis  pocket,  bad 
often  a  gold  piece  sticking  to  it,  whereas 
it  was  invariably  without  any  when  it 
reappeared  to  view.  From  that  day  to 
this  tbe  company  fhmishea  tbe  snuff 
for  all  tbe  croupiers,  and  in  front  of 
each  place  may  be  seen  a  large  station- 
ary box  filled  with  it. 

Another  croupier  was  a  very  fat  man. 
He  seemed  to  suffer  a  good  deal  with 
heat,  and  bad  a  habit  of  mopping  his 
glowing  face,  and  slipping  his  fingers 
inside  bis  collar  to  loosen  it  from  his 
throat.  All  these  phenomena  were 
quite  natural,  and  would  have  excited 
no  remark  except  for  a  peculiar  circum- 
stance. Why  should  the  contact  or  im- 
pact of  his  linien  with  bis  skin  produce 
a  chinking  sound  ?  We  have  all  heard 
of  "  sweating  gold,"  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  quite  a  different  process  from  any 
which  could  be  going  on  under  tbe 
cravat  of  that  croupier,  although  the 
sound  was  similar.  To  settle  this  inter- 
esting' question  in  physics  or  acoustics, 
M.  Croupier  was  invited  to  step  into  a 
private  room  and  disrobe,  when  he 
turned  out  a  shower  of  gold.  He  bad 
slipped  a  gold  piece  inside  bis  neck- 
cloth each  time  be.had  raised  bis  hand 
thereto,  and,  bad  bis  zeal  not  outrun 
bis  discretion,  he  might  have  carried  on 
bis  very  profitable  "cornering"  opera- 
tion to  this  day.  The  croupiers  now 
are  required  to  keep  their  bands  before 
them  on  tbe  table.  If  one  so  much  as 
drops  bis  into  bis  lap,  be  is  at  once 
admonished  of  the  irregularity  by  a 
tap  on  the  shoulder  from  one  of  the 
ever-watchful  oflBicials  in  plain  clothes 
always  standing  about. 

What  did  the  administration,  in  each 
of  these  cases,  do  to  their  unprofitable 
servant?    They  took  from  him  all  he 
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liad  sequestrated  that  day^  and  then — 
discharged  him!  No  prosecution,  no 
noise,  no  disturbance;  that  is  one  of 
the  company's  wise  principles  of  action. 
More  especially  in  the  management  of 
the  mloM  de  jeu  is  it  their  motto  to 
allow  any  thing,  rather  than  an  esdan' 
dre.  In  fact,  the  loss  resulting  from  a 
few  minutes'  interruption  of  play,  at 
any  table  in  full  operation,  would  be 
greater  than  that  to  be  sustained  from 
the  payment  of  any  demand,  however 
unreasonable.  UnlU^e  the  poor  croupier 
last  mentioned,  the  corporation,  as  the 
money  rolls  into  its  secret  receptacles, 
takes  care  that  there  is  no  noise  about 
it. 

To  illustrate.  "  I  was  playing,"  (said 
my  cicerone),  *^  and  had  staked  a  two- 
florin  piece  on  number  thirty-six.  The 
ball  rolled,  and  thirty-six  was  called. 
The  croupier  counted  out  the  seventy- 
two  florins,  and  instantly  a  person  sit- 
ting near  reached  out  his  hand  and 
drew  in  the  money  to  himself  I  It  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  thieves  always  at 
the  table,  playing  a  little  and  watching 
the  opportunities  for  improving  their 
chances  by  appropriating  winnings  that 
do  not  belong  to  them,  knowing  the 
carelessness  of  players  who  stake  money 
on  various  numbers,  not  very  accurately 
noticing  which,  and  knowing  also  the 
almost  invincible  unwillingness  of  the 
administration  to  allow  any  dispute. 
In  my  case,  a  gentleman  standing  by 
had  witnessed  the  transaction ;  therefore 
I  called  out  to  the  inspector,  who  sits 
there  on  the  high  chair  just  behind  the 
left-hand  croupier,  '  Monsieur,  I  staked 
two  florins  on  thirty-six.  It  won,  and 
that  person '  (pointing  him  out)  *  seized 
the  money  I  Here  is  my  witness.' 
*  Sh-h-h-h  I  certainly,  my  dear  sir,' 
answered  the  inspector,  in  a  low,  hur- 
ried voice,  *here  is  the  money;'  and 
he  forthwith  counted  it  out  from  the 
bank,  and  handed  it  to  me ;  not  paying 
any  attention  to  the  culprit,  so  far  as  I 
saw." 

Again.  "I  once  threw  a  piece  of 
money  down  at  the  roulette,  on  number 
eleven.  As  I  was  not  seated,  but 
played  over  the  shoulder  of  some  one 


who  was  before  me,  the  coin,  as  it  lay, 
happened  to  touch  the  line  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  Had  I  vnshed  to 
take  half  a  chance  on  eleven  and  half  a 
chance  on  twelve,  I  should  have  laid 
the  coin  on  the  boundary,  to  win  eight- 
een-fold  if  the  ball  lodged  in  either 
eleven  or  twelve.  This  would  have 
been  a  chetcUy  being  a  straddle  of  the 
line.  Well,  eleven  happened  to  come 
up  winning.  The  croupier  assumed 
that  the  bet  was  a  ohewU,  and  counted 
out  money  accordingly.  I  told  him  I 
had  bet  on  eleven,  and  had  either  won 
in  full,  or  nothing.  So  I  declined  the 
money,  and  walked  away.  I  strolled 
roimd  another  table,  looked  at  the  play, 
then  came  back  to  the  same  table  again, 
speaking  to  no  one.  There  I  was  ac- 
costed by  a  gentleman  whom  I  did  not 
know  as  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment Said  he,  *Why  did  you  not 
take  your  winnings  ? '  I  replied  that  I 
had  bet  on  eleven;  that  the  croupier 
wished  to  pay  the  a^cd  only ;  that  not 
being  my  bet,  I  refused  to  take  it  He 
replied,  '  Oh,  that  is  all  right ;  here  is 
the  money,'  and  paid  it  over — all  I  had 
claimed." 

A  lady  not  long  since  set  a  coin 
whirling  on  the  table  while  the  ball 
was  rolling.  It  went  on  whirling  till 
after  the  number  was  called,  and  then 
happened  to  settle  in  the  corresponding 
square  1  The  croupiers  objected  to  pay- 
ing, on  the  ground  that  the  money  was 
not  staked  when  the  game  was  called. 
She  replied  that  it  was  their  fault  for 
not  stopping  the  piece,  which  was  be- 
yond her  reach.    Of  course,  they  paid. 

The  administration  go  stiU  Airther  in 
their  deference  to  good  order  and  pub- 
lic opinion.  A  Frankfort  gentleman 
had  a  dispute  with  another  player  on 
some  matter,  and  the  croupier  decided 
it  against  the  Frankforter.  Whereupon 
he  arose  in  his  might,  stormed  at  the 
idea  that  such  a  creature  as  the  poor 
croupier  should  presume  to  dispute  his 
assertions,  and  demanded  that  he,  the 
croupier,  should  be  put  out  of  the  room. 
And  he  was  accordingly  expelled  by  the 
administration ! 

While  standing  by  the  trente-et-un 
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table,  talking  over  thiese  items  of  char- 
acteristic interest,  we  bad  our  attention 
fixed  by  a  young,  fair,  and  delicate 
player,  a  gentleman  of  middle-parted 
hair  and  other  marks  of  dandyism,  but 
without  the  air  of  great  wealth,  who 
was  playing  naxMleons  rather  cautiously, 
concealing  his  nervousness  by  caressing 
his  girlish  little  moustache  with  thin 
white  fingers.  He  lost— lost  so  many 
napoleons  that  he  had  to  hand  the 
croupier  a  bank-note  to  get  more  to 
play  with.  Again  he  lost.  Then  he 
pat  his  two  other  bank-notes  on  the 
black,  entire.  **  I^ge  gagne — "  and  the 
bank  took  them.  Then  he  placed  on 
the  black  six  napoleons,  eyidently  the 
remainder  of  his  capital.  It  looked  so 
little  and  helpless  that  we  almost  prayed 
that  it  might  win.  He  did  not  look  at 
the  coup  while  it  was  playing,  but  kept 
his  eyes  down.  "  Bouge  gagne — ^"  The 
little  pieces  went  into  the  bank,  like 
six  little  Iambs  into  a  slaughter-house ; 
and  then  the  pale  boy  got  up  wearily, 
and.  went  slowly  away.  The  incident 
was  a  common  one  enough  at  that 
place,  I  suppose,  but  it  happened  to 
touch  us  as  very  piteous. 

The  poor  administration  is  grievously 
annoyed  sometimes  by  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  persons  who  choose  to  kill 
themselves  in  the  Kursaal,  of  all  places 
in  the  world  I  The  latest  mishap  of 
that  kind  occurred  at  Baden.  A  despe- 
rate loser  blew  out  his  brains,  which 
spattered  themselves  over  the  fatal 
green  cloth.  For  a  time  even  the  im- 
perturbability of  the  gaming-house  offi- 
cials was  ruffled.  Within  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  however,  all  evidences  of 
the  "occurrence"  were  removed,  and 
the  play  going  on  at  the  same  table  as 
usual.  But  then  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  in  such  a  case  there  were  probably 
only  very  few  brains  to  remove. 

"  A  man  whom  we  all  know,"  quoth 
my  cicerone  (speaking  as  a  resident), 
"  a  man  worth  millions  of  florins,  play- 
ed, and  lost  every  thing.  Toward  the 
last  he  grew  desperate,  and  would  dash 
the  notes  down  upon  the  tables  so  that 
they  scattered  themselves  about  un- 
pleasantly.   It  was  growing  conspicu- 


ous, and  even  disquieting,  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Once  or  twice  he  was 
expostulated  with,  and  at  length  one 
of  the  managers  said  to  him,  with  their 
own  insinuating  politeness,  ^  Dmr  sir, 
you  are  unfortunate.  You  had  better 
go  away  from  here.  You  will  be  more 
happy  elsewhere.  Any  funds  you  need 
you  may  draw  on  us  for,  only  do  not 
remain  here.'  The  poor  fellow  cried, 
*  Give  me  a  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  I  will  go  away  and  never  return.' 
Quick,  before  he  could  repent  or  re- 
tract, the  notes  were  his.  He  departed, 
and  so  far  has  kept  his  word,  and  stayed 
away. 

"  For  the  ludicrous  side  of  all  this — 
I  have  heard  of  a  fellow  who  rushed  to 
the  roulette  table,  threw  down  a  coin 
or  two,  and  then  nervously  plucked  a 
pistol  half  out  of  his  pocket.  Of  course 
one  of  the  watchful  guardians  protested 
against  the  irregularity  of  such  con- 
duct. '  I  must  have  back  my  fifty  flo- 
rins ! '  he  cried,  still  nervously  clutching 
the  pistol  with  trembling  fingers.  *I 
beg  you  to  accept  twenty-five  florins, 
and  leave  us.'  Instantly  all  was  serene. 
The  pistol  disappeared— also  the  man ; 
one  of  the  few  who  finally  leave  the 
Eursaal  richer  than  they  came." 

A  Spaniard,  Sefior  G ,  came  and 

played  boldly  and  immensely.  The  limit 
of  bets  at  the  trente-et-quarante  table 
is  four  thousand  fiorins— say  sixteen 
hundred  dollars,  gold,  on  each  single 
bet.  G played  a  while,  but  pro- 
tested that  he  could  not  spend  his  time 
over  such  beggarly  risks,  and  demanded 
the  privilege  of  doubling  the  amount, 
otherwise  he  should  go  elsewhere.  After 
consultation  it  was  accorded  to  him. 
Before  he  departed,  he  "broke  the 
bank  "  at  each  of  the  four  tables  in  the 
Homburg  establishment.  He  then  went 
to  Baden,  it  is  said,  and  broke  the  bank 
there.  His  aggregate  winnings  were 
estimated  to  have  been  a  million  or 
more  of  florins.  At  present  he  is  in 
prison  in  Paris  for  stealing  some  trifling 
sum.  His  winnings  gone,  his  capital 
gone,  then  bis  character,  and  finally  his 
liberty  departed,  he  has  now  leisure  for 
reflection.     Who  can  say  how  many 
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men  haye  been  ruined  by  the  tradition 

of  G 's  doings?  men  who  fondly 

thought  they  could  follow  his  road  to 
Ihe  top  of  the  grade,  and  then  leave  it 
without  making  the  descent. 

Please  observe  here  that  a  man  may 
"break  the  bank,"  and  yet  be  at  the 
same  moment  a  loser  in  the  aggregate. 
The  phrase  does  not  mean  that  the  un- 
known and  incalculable  reserve-hoaids 
df  the  association  are  exhausted,  or 
even  that  they  are  inMnged  upon,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  of  the  capital  placed 
by  the  administration  at  i^e  disposal 
of  Fortune  on  any  particular  table  on 
any  particular  day.  In  the  entrance- 
haU  is  posted  a  written  placard,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mise  en  Banque. 
Au  Trente-et-un,  150,000  fr. 
A  la  Boulette,  60,000  fr. 

Admiuistratioo. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever,  on 
any  day,  the  losses  on  the  roulette 
table  exceed  the  gains  by  the  sum  of 
60,000  francs,  or  $12,000  gold,  techni- 
cally speaking,  the  bank  is  broken  at 
that  table;  the  croupiers  depart;  the 
covering  cloth  is  spread — and  so,  we 
may  be  sure,  is  the  news.  "  The  bank 
was  broken  a  few  minutes  since  1" 
Fancy  the  thrill  that  would  run  through 
the  idle  crowds  in  the  hotels  and  pen- 
sions of  Homburg  1  "  Who  was  it  ? 
Show  me  the  lucky  man  1  I  will  follow 
and  copy  his  play  to-morrow  1 "  "  No ; 
I  will  play  the  opposite  of  his  play  I 
Such  luck  cannot  last  I  "  And  so  on, 
in  polyglot  One  fancies  that  it  must 
pay  the  bank  very  well  to  be  broken 
occasionally.  And,  at  the  very  same 
time,  the  "  lucky  man  "  may  have  lost 
at  that  same  table  yesterday  twice  the 
sum  he  gained  in  breaking  the  bank  to- 
day. 

A  person  once  entered  the  bank,  sat 
down,  and  played  gold ;  lost  and  won, 
lost  and  won,  as  is  usual,  but  finally  re- 
tired with  a  few  of  the  bank's  rouleaux 
in  his  pocket.  The  next  day  he  played 
again,  losing  and  winning  alternately, 
with  admirable  gang-froidy  numbers  of 
the  pretty  black  rolls  sealed  at  each 
end,  into  which  the  loose  gold  on  the 


table  is  made  every  evening  at  eleven 
o^clock  by  the  dexterous  croupiers. 
Finally  our  hero  departed,  carrying 
with  him  about  2I»,000  florins  in  good 
gold.  How  many  rouleaux  he  had  lost 
is  not  known,  neither  is  it  of  much  con- 
sequence f  for  the  rouleaux  he  lost  were 
of  lead  I  He  had  simply  copied,  at  his 
leisure,  the  form,  color,  seals,  and 
weight  of  the  bank  rouleaux,  had  pock- 
eted his  gains,  and  shaken  the  dost 
from  off  his  feet,  to  be  seen  in  Hom- 
burg no  more,  we  may  be  sure.  Hu 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  wiser  use  of  lead 
than  driving  it  into  the  brain;  and 
probably  not  more  objectionable  to  the 
administration.  Since  that  day,  how- 
ever, the  curious  observer  may  notice 
that  the  paper  covering  each  rouleau 
has  a  slit  in  its  side,  which  shows  the 
yellow,  milled  edges  of  the  coin  whereof 
it  is  composed. 

Another,  better  trick  is  thus  de- 
scribed: A  player  staked  a  roulean. 
If  it  lost,  he  hastily  redeemed  it  with 
some  loose  gold  coin  or  bills— as  if  he 
merely  preferred  to  keep  the  package 
for  convenience  sake.  But  soon  its 
color  won.  The  croupier  threw  out  the 
customary  equivalent  —  say  a  similar 
rouleau.  '^  I  beg  pardon,  that  is  not 
my  bet.  Please  to  examine  the  pack- 
age I  staked.^'  They  open  the  package 
— ^behold  bank-notes  neatly  interlaced 
with  the  gold,  carrying  the  amount  up 
to  the  maximum  allowed  to  be  staked 
at  a  single  hazard  I  The  maximum  loes 
to  pay  1  "  But  you  had  previously 
staked  that  rouleau,  and  redeemed  it 
with  ten  napoleons.^'  "  Again  pardon, 
messieurs;  it  was  this  other  rouleau 
which  I  staked  before."  What  was  to 
be  done?  It  is  said  that  the  bank 
paid.  That  is  the  bank's  customaiy 
solution  for  all  problems,-  At  any  rate, 
we  now  observe,  among  the  rules,  that 
the  company  does  not  hold  itself  re- 
sponsible for  hidden  or  disguised  beta. 
Not  even  a  gold  piece  may  be  secreted 
under  a  silver  piece,  still  less  a  bank- 
note in  a  rouleau. 

A  famous  player  and  constant  loser 
is  the  Countess  Kisselef.  She  has  heen 
often  described.    Every  one  has  heard 
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of  her  being  'wheeled  in  her  chair  to 
the  Kunaal,  and  sitting  at  her  place  at 
the  table  from  the  opening  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  play,  almost  uninterrupted- 
ly, seven  days  each  week  during  the 
whole  season.  Fabulous  tales  are  told 
T^rarding  her  age,  but,  from  her  looks, 
she  cannot  be  over  seyenty.  Besides, 
her  peculiar  relations  with  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  fix  the  date 
of  her  birth  as  being  almost  certainly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Very  large,  very  bent,  very 
infirm,  very  bright-eyed,  and  very  affisk 
ble — such  are  the  characteristics  which 
now  mark  the  appearance  of  this  once 
world-famous  beauty.  Nicholas  left  her 
one  hundred  thousand  florins  a-year. 
The  present  Emperor  has  cut  down  this 
pension  one  half,  and  on  the  remainder, 
saj  $20,000  (in  addition  to  her  private 
fortune),  the  Countess  manages,  with 
strict  economy,  to  live.  Of  course  she 
cannot  play  veiy  heavily.  She  is  said 
to  set  aside  forty  thousand  francs  i^yeai 
to  lose  at  play,  saying  that,  in  hex 
youth  and  beauty,  she  spent  more  than 
that  sum  on  dress  and  gayety ;  and,  now 
that  youth  and  beauty  are  gone,  she 
must  spend  her  time  and  money  on  the 
pleasures  which  are  left  her.  Gaming, 
with  her,  is  not  a  speculation,  it  is  an 
occupation — a  slight  excitement,  almost 
unconnected  with  hope  and  fear.  In 
her  favor  it  may  be  said  that  in  Russia 
she  is  much  respected.  When  she  is  in 
8t.  Petersburg,  the  street  where  she 
lives  is  blocked  with  the  carriages  of 
callers — the  best  society,  they  &ay« 

One  of  the  nicest  residence  streets  in 
Homburg  is  named  for  the  Countess — 
Eisselef  Strasse.  There  is  something 
very  naive  in  thus  calling  the  .place 
after  the  person  whose  losses  have  given 
it  existence^  But  they  say  that  the 
Kisselef  is  a  large  shareholder  as  well 
as  a  main  patron  of  the  gaming-house 
company.  "Who  are  the  other  own- 
ers of  the  establishment?"  No  one 
knows.  No  one  is  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge ownership.*  **  Then  gaming  is  dis- 
reputable, is  it,  among  the  best  people, 
even  here  ? "  By  no  means.  Even  the 
best  business-men  in  Frankfort  play, 


without  any  disguise;  but  as  to  own- 
ing gambling-house  shares,  that  would 
be  quite  another  thing.  In  other  words, 
they  are  willing  to  be  known  as  losing 
money  in  the  way  of  amusement,  but 
not  as  making  money.  That  would 
place  them  in  the  class  of  professional 
gamblers. 

The  first  charter  of  the  Pntdegirte 
Bank  was  given  in  1842,  and  expired  in 
1866,  at  which  time  the  second  (also  for 
twenty-four  years),  began.  But  there 
was  a  war  in  Germany  in  1866,  and,  as 
one  of  the  consequences  thereof,  Hesse 
Homburg  has  become  Prussian,  and 
Prussian  laws  forbid  public  gambling ; 
so  there  is  talk  of  closing  the  gambling- 
rooms  next  year.  What  will  become  of 
Homburg  when  that  is  done?  Kur- 
hav$  means  the  house  where  people  are 
cured,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  mineral  waters  of  the  springs  will 
lose  their  medicinal  virtues  in  conse- 
quence of  having  become  Prussian. 
This  will  be  "  Bad-Homburg '*  still,  as 
long  as  the  baths  remain,  though  not 
with  the  double  significanee  the  word 
has  now  while  the  place  is  the  greatest 
gandng-hell  in  the  woild.  The  Eur- 
gardens  wiU  be  lovely,,  green,  shady 
parks,  with  innuiaBrable  walks,  and 
drives,  and  ponds.  The  Kuvhaus  will 
stiU  exist— a  great  and  gorgeous  edifice, 
as  large  aa  the  New  York  City  Hall. 
And  in  the  Eorhaus,  the  salon*  de  jeu 
must  endure  for  many  a  year,  beautiful 
rooms  wherein  time  aoid  neglect  can 
only  damage  the  gloriea  of  color,  not 
the  perfections  of  form  and  pioportion. 
Who  will  come  to  be  cured,  when 
there  remain  to  be  administered  only 
nature's  remedies  lor  bodily  ills  ?  We 
all  know  that  the  main  attraction  has 
been  the  fascinating  phlebotomy  of  the 
gaming-table,  so  good  for  plethora  of 
the  pocket.  It  is  money  left  here  by 
the  fortune-seekers  that  has  built  up 
this  lovely  little  city  for  us  simple 
health  and  pleasure  seekers — ^graded 
and  paved  these  model  streets,  smooth- 
ed, planted,  and  beautified  the  pleasure- 
grounds  that  surround  the  wellsy  insti- 
tuted the  lovely  out-door  fiower-beds 
and  tropical  greeohouaee^  provided  tha 
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sweet  and  plentiM  music  daily  given 
to  the  public,  and  the  frequent  balls  to 
which  all  yisitors  are  freely  inyited.  All 
this,  besides  paying  for  the  magnificent 
Eurhaus,  and  giving  the  shareholders 
dividends  of  fifty,  seventy-five,  and  a 
hundred  per  cent,  per  annum!  Yes, 
Homburg  is  a  lovely  place,  and  the  Pri- 
adegirte  Bank  has  done  every  thing  for 
Homburg. 

(Apropos  to  this,  we  may  recall  the 
fitct  that,  according  to  Milton,  hell  has 
faultless  and  splendid  architecture,  and 
the  devil  has  spared  no  pains  nor  expense 
in  its  construction  and  decoration.) 

Perhaps  another  class  of  visitors  will 
come,  who  are  now  really  kept  away 
from  here  by  the  dissipation*  It  will 
be  a  dull  watering-place,  instead  of  a 
gay  one.  A  cheaper  place,  for  visitors 
who  do  not  play,  it  can  scarcely  be.  A 
large  portion  of  their  expenses  are  paid 
by  those  who  do  play.  The  streets  are 
beautifully  kept.  One  walks  quite  in- 
differently on  the  carriage-way  or  the 
foot-way.  They  seem  to  be  swept  in 
the  night,'  and  often,  in  the  early  walk 
to  and  fh>m  the  springs,  one  finds  the 
streets  so  clean  that  a  neat  man,  who 
has  BO  much  as  a  dgar-end  to  throw 
away,  will  instinctively  carry  it  some 
distance  to  find  a  comer  where  it  will 
dot  be  a  conspicuous  blemish  to  the 
neainess  around  him.  Who  pays  the 
expense  of  an  administration  so  efficient 
as  this  good  order  indicates  ?  Nobody 
asks  the  visitor  to  pay  any  taxes,  and 
no  lieavy  assessments  can  be  included 
in  the  two  dollars  a- day  which  his  liv- 
ing (in  lodgings)  costs  him.  His  taxes 
are  paid  by  his  ne]ghbors-«H>ur  fHends 
who  walk  up  so  generously,  miinvited, 
to  the  table  of  the  green  cloth  with 
cabalistic  figures,  and  lay  down  their 
money  with  such  zeal  and  perseverance. 
It  is  ^leir  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  For- 
tune which  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  know  the  fickle  goddess  too 
well  to  join  in  the  throng  of  her  wor- 
shippers. 

How  few  are  those  who  never  pay  any 
tribute  at  the  insatiable  shrine  1  Listen 
to  the  case  of  our  pious,  praiseworthy, 
exemplary   fiiend,   and   most   potent, 


grave,  and  reverend  senior,  the  Profes- 
sor. We  were  dining  ai  jftreseo  on  the 
fine  portico  attached  to  the  Kurhaus, 
where  one  may  listen  to  the  music  while 
refilling  the  inner  man ;  or  rather,  we 
had  dined.  The  fact  of  its  being  the 
Professor's  birthday  suddenly  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  proposed  a  bottle  of 
Yeuve  Cliquot  as  the  appropriate  liba- 
tion. No  waiter  being  in  sight,  the 
Professor  himself  disappeared  within- 
doors to  give  the  order.  Soon  he  re- 
appeared, and  sat  down.  The  wine  did 
not  come.  "  What  can  be  the  matter  t " 
'*  I  do  not  know.  I  paid  the  money." 
Patient  waiting  brought  no  further 
developments.  "  Shall  I  go,  Professor, 
and  inquire?"  "Oh,  no.  It  will  be 
all  right;  I  paid  the  money."  More 
patience ;  more  waiting ;  more  surprise. 
"  Where  did  you  pay  the  money,  Rt)fe8- 
sor?"  ^^I put  it  an  the  table  vnth  the 
green  doth,  and  the  man  raked  it  tn." 

There  was  much  laughter — whether 
at  our  expense  who  went  without  our 
champagne,  or  at  that  of  the  Professor 
who  so  quietly  gambled  away  four 
florins,  and  also  the  good  example 
which  had  previously  reinforced  his 
precepts,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  great  rock  on  which  the  gam- 
blers all  split,  is  an  illogical  calculation 
of  chances.  They  start  with  the  self- 
evident  proposition  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  red  (or  the  black,  as  the  case 
may  be)  will  come  up  two,  three,  four, 
or  &ve  times  in  succession.  But  they 
fail  to  perceive,  what  is  equally  true, 
that  after  the  color  has  come  up  four 
times  in  succession,  the  chances  are 
perfectly  equal  that  it  will  come  up  the 
fifth.  And  as  the  bank  never  bets  that 
any  color  wiU  come  up  twice  or  more 
times  in  succession,  but  always  simply 
that  it  will  not  come  up  once  (taking 
the  odds,  say,  of  108  to  100),  all  calcula- 
tions are  baseless  and  foolish ;  and,  in 
the  long  run,  the  bank  makes  just  about 
108  winnings  to  100  losses.  As  my  wise 
American  friend  says,/* When  a  man 
plays  here  and  there,  as  the  fancy  strikes 
him,  he  will  probably  lose  something,  or 
may  possibly  win  something ;  but  when 
you  see  any  one  to  keep  on  a  card  a 
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record  of  the  game,  and  play  oa  a  8y»- 
tem  accordingly,  you  may  set  him  down 
as  a  mined  man.  He  is  sore  to  go  on 
till  his  pocket  is  drained.  The  best 
way,  however,  is  not  to  play  at  all.*' 
Which  good  adrice  his  sweet  wife  ear- 
nestly reechoes. 

Now,  shall  I  teU  yoa  what  Rumor 
says  of  the  practice  of  this  sage  precep- 
tor? what  disposition  is  made  of  the 
great  monthly  American  remittances  he 
recelTes?  what  tales  of  distress  and 
anxiety  the  mild-eyed  wife  could  reveal  ? 

No,  I  had  better  not;  for  it  might 
sogg^  some  unfounded  suspicions  as 
to  the  experience  of  the  very  person 
who  has  been  volunteering  so  much  of 
good  advice  and  information  as  this 
article  contains. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  im- 
morality and  impropriety  of  the  system 
of  pubUc  gambling.  It  does  not  need 
preaching  against— it  preaches  against 
itself: 

"  A  ereatnre  of  so  foul  a  mien, 
Tliat  to  be  hated  neoda  bat  to  be  seen.*' 

It  is  only 

**  When  wen  too  oft,  funlliar  with  the  &oe. 
We  iitst  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.'* 

And  it  is  our  first  impressions  of  the 
creature  that  we  have  presented.  Ameri- 
ca, though  it  furnishes  a  large  part  of 
the  pleasure-travel  of  Europe,  furnishes 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  gambling- 
house  gains.  These  come  from  persons 
who  get  their  money  more  easily  than 
do  most  Americans.  Such  a  fat,  dull, 
sensualist  as  Mustapha  Pasha,  who  trav- 
els openly  with  a  shameless  woman,  and 
who  sold  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  for  ten  million  francs, 
is  the  very  man  to  squander  those  mil- 
lions on  the  gaming-table ;  and  what- 
ever is  natural  to  him  is  almost  sure  to 
be  unnatural  to  an  American— -so  dia- 
metrically opposite  and  unlike  are  they 
in  every  particular  of  nature  and  char- 
acter. As  another  instance:  a  man  to 
whom  ddjt  is  a  second  nature,  and 
"*  duns  ^'  public  nuisances  and  necessary 
evils,  excites  no  surprise  or  contempt  in 
the  artificial  society  of  Europe,  though 
in  America  he  would  be  considered  a 
kind  of  thief,  as  he  is— one  who  gets  and 


keeps  what  has  been  earned  by  and 
belongs  to  another.  Such  a  man  is  very 
likely  to  risk  his  easily-gotten  gains  at 
the  rouge-et-noir,  while  the  "  dun,"  the 
real  owner,  knows  too  well  the  value  of 
money  to  so  throw  it  away. 

As  you  approach  the  field  of  battle 
you  begin  meeting  the  "killed  and 
wounded  "  returning  from  the  fell  con- 
flict. The  earliest  exhausted  get  their 
quietus  in  time  to  return  to  Frankfort 
by  the  8  p.  h.  train,  and  from  that  time 
till  midnight  the  crest-ifallen  procession 
of  the  unfortunates  is  continual.  But 
the  next  morning  inevitably  brings  up 
fresh  troops  of  victims  to  the  great 
holocaust.  The  sight  is  grimly  amus- 
ing, but  not,  if  you  will  credit  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  an  American  ob- 
server, enticing  or  seductive.  Beyond 
a  few  coins  thrust  laughingly  on  the 
tables  with  the  positive  expectation  of 
seeing  them  raked  in,  we  Yankees,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  (or  more),  come 
off  scot-free.  Where  one  is  rather  more 
heavily  bitten,  it  is  usually  in  the  insane 
pursuit  of  the  phantom  "to  Just  make 
up  losses."  This  is  a  dangerous  mirage, 
but  its  victims,  after  all,  are  few,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  easily  cured. 

It  is  with  an  effort  that  one  recalls 
the  thought  of  the  ruin,  at  those  tables, 
of  countless  thousands  of  fortunes  great 
and  small.  When  one  gets  any  thing 
like  a  realizing  sense  of  them,  then  the 
lovely  Kursaal  seems  like  a  great  fatal 
Upas-tree,  with  gorgeous  foliage  shad- 
ing heaps  of  bones.  As  I  look  now  at  its 
great  roof  looming  through  the  night, 
above  the  trees  opposite  my  window,  its 
outline  faintly  shown  by  the  light  of 
the  gas  burning  in  and  around  it,  I  can 
fancy  it  to  be  like  the  horrible  slave- 
ship,  surrounded  by  its  own  phospho- 
rescent atmosphere  of  decay,  as  if  even 
darkness  and  fog  avoided  it  as  some- 
thiDg  too  loathsome  and  repulsive  to 
touch. 

But  it  is  doubtfril  if  this  open  play  is 
worse  than  the  private  gambling  of 
some  other  nations.  England  has  no 
public  gambling-houses,  but  England  U 
one  great  gambling-house  1  Everything 
is  the  subject  of  bets,  from  a  parliament- 
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ary  election  to  a  robber  of  whist  in  a 
clergyman^B  library;  from  a  horse-race 
or  a  yacht-race  to  the  progress  of  two 
rain-drops  down  a  window-pane.  Is 
this  worse,  or  better  %  Each  must  judge 
for  himself. 

Either  is  bad — bad  as  bad  can  be. 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it  all  is, 


that  no  money  is  well  osed  except  that 
which  is  well  earned ;  and  farther,  that 
the  financial  yirtae  and  honesty  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  world  exists  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes — ^the  in- 
dustrious— ^and  not  among  the  members 
of  any  hereditary  aristocracy,  whether 
of  rank  or  of  wealth. 


PRIVATE  BOHEMIAS. 


In  speaking  of  Bohemia,  I  have  no 
reference  to  that  country  whose  capital 
is  Prague;  whose  inhabitants  use  a 
language  closely  resembling  that  of 
angry  horses;  where,  it  would  seem 
from  all  accounts,  wounded  prisoners 
of  war  do  not  find  that  their  lines  (of 
battle)  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places — a 
region  of  which  I  know  little.  Neither 
do  I  allude  to  that  umyersal  empire, 
whose  spiritual  capital  is  supposed  to 
be  Paris ;  whose  law  is  liberty ;  whose 
inhabitants  live  by  their  wit  or  their 
wits ;  whose  moral  code  is  scarcely  the 
Ten  Commandments — an  empire  of 
which  I  know  still  less.  My  reference 
is  to  private  possessions,  held  by  steady- 
going,  proper,  'pious  citizens,  whose 
social  habits  are  modelled  to  a  sufficient 
degree  upon  those  of  the  lark  and  the 
lamb ;  who  pay  their  bakers'  bills,  and 
whose  washerwomen  do  not  go  away 
sorrowing;  who  are  sometimes  piUars 
of  church  and  state,  and  who  would 
generally  be  shocked  by  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  their  ownership  of  such  pro- 
perty. 

It  is  to  these  I  wish  to  make  known 
the  nature  of  their  own  rich  estates ;  it 
is  to  these,  who  seeing  see  not,  I  write. 

Let  me  explain. 

A  private  Bohemia,  I  take  to  be  that 
small  portion  of  time  or  space  into 
which  a  man  may  transfer  himself  from 
out  of  his  fixed  relations  with  the 
external  world,  his  habits  and  ordinary 
frame  of  mind.  Entering  it,  is  a  mental 
process  somewhat  akin  to  Sydney 
Smithes  idea  of  taking  off  your  flesh 
and  sitting  in  your  bones.    It  is  remov- 


ing the  harness  from  the  working  horse, 
and  turning  him  out  to  gambol  and 
graze  in  the  green  fields.  It  is  slightly 
divorcing  one's  self  from  one^s  selt 
Escaping  into  his  own  small  nook  of 
fairy-land,  the  soldier  ceases  to  be  a 
soldier ;  another  inner  self,  as  it  were, 
develops,  and  he  becomes  an  artist, 
perhaps,  with  an  eye  for  all  lovely 
color,  or  an  ear  for  all  hannonious 
sound.  The  lawyer,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, sloughs  off  the  mortal  coil  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  emerges  for  the  mo- 
ment a  poet,  with  only  rhymo  and 
rhythm  swaying  thought  and  word, 
with  memories  of  the  sweet  singen  of 
every  time  and  land  returning  to  him 
and  flowing  from  his  lips.  The  mer- 
chant forgets  his  stocks,  and  the  builder 
his  stones,  becoming  joyous  and  jovial, 
^'  good  fellows  "  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
words.  Each  one  changes  to  something 
which  he  apparently  is  not. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  history  on 
the  subject  of  private  Bohemias  is  veiy 
full,  and  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  administration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  under  Frederic  William 
would  scarcely  suggest  that  its  monarch 
could  possibly  claim  such  a  dominion 
as  I  have  described.  In  those  days  all 
Prussian  souls  wore  uniforms,  physically 
or  metaphorically ;  they  walked  between 
straight  lines,  generally  of  bayonets; 
they  improved  each  shining  hour  to  a 
most  painful  degree;  and  the  law  of 
the  land  was  a  mixture  of  the  multipli- 
cation table  and  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle. Yet  the  man  who  personified 
this  whole  system,  from  whom  it  was 
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e?olTed,  could  only  live  under  it  by 
periodically  escaping  from  it.  He  could 
not "  polish  lus  stanza,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  it,  without  constantly  throwing 
down  his  pen  and  rushing  out  to  stretch 
his  limbs  and  draw  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  Hence  his  tobacco-college ;  which 
impresses  me  as  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary Bohemia  of  this  rough,  if  royal, 
member  of  the  brotherhood.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  was  as  peculiar  to  himself 
as  many  of  his  habits  and  customs ;  let 
us  still  more  hope  that  his  unfortunate 
subjects  had  likewise  their  own  means 
of  escaping  from  the  yoke  of  such  a 
life— some  little  resting-place  for  soul  or 
body  sacred  from  recollections  of  Pots- 
dam guards  and  uplifted  walking-sticks. 
Their  continued  existence  is  a  guarantee 
that  such  must  have  been  the  case — ^that 
in  this  manner  was  the  wind  tempered 
to  these  shorn  Prussian  lambs. 

When  Frederic  the  Great  inherited 
the  crown,  this  portion  of  his  father's 
domain  did  not  descend  to  him  in  form. 
Bat  in  a  singularly  different  guise  he 
still  possessed  it.  There  has  always 
been,  to  me,  something  pathetic  in  his 
lifelong  exertions  to  share  his  private 
Bohemia  with  kindred  spirits,  in  his 
nodiminished  fiaith  and  labors  to  estab- 
lish it  as  a  visible  kingdom.  From 
those  early  days,  when  he  sought  to 
enthrone  Voltaire  as  its  crowned  head, 
to  old  age,  he  seems  never  to  have  sur- 
rendered this  hope.  Poet,  philosopher, 
and  wit  he  wooed,  but  never  perma- 
nently won.  They  seemed  divided  by 
some  invisible  barrier,  which  neither 
could  pass.  The  electric  chord  would 
not  bind  them,  the  divine  fire  which 
each  possessed  failed  to  fuse  their  souls 
m  one.  My  own  supposition  is,  that  he 
did  not  recognize  where  alone  his  real 
kingdom  lay,  he  did  not  realize  that  his 
true  Bohemia  was  secreted  in  a  flute. 
To  him  that  hollow  stick  was  the  en- 
chanter's wand.  Though  fighting  the 
whole  world,  though  worn  by  sickness 
and  trouble,  though  overwhelming  de- 
feat and  national  famine  stared  him  in 
the  face— he  had  bnt  to  take  out  that 
small  instrument  and  breathe  upon  it, 
and  about  him  lay  the  fair  and  sunny 


land  where  the  sky  is  ever  blue,  where 
the  flowers  ever  bloom,  and  the  waters 
murmur  and  sparkle  in  light  The 
musician's  soul  which  slept  within  him, 
which  he  carried  about  armored  by  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  hard-pressed, 
practical  soldier,  then  spread  its  wings 
and  bore  him  far  away  to  another  coun- 
try above  the  pain  and  shadow  of  that  in 
which  he  usually  lived  and  had  his  being. 

Louis  XVL  of  France  was  another 
royal  fugitive  fix)m  himself  and  his 
surroundings;  though  his  refuge  in  a 
locksmithy  does  not  strike  one  at  first 
sight  as  being  a  private  Bohemia.  Tet 
such,  I  am  sure,  it  was  to  him.  It  is 
only  another  instance  of  extremes  meet- 
ing. In  the  surcharged  atmosphere  of 
a  time  and  place  which  contained  an 
unborn  French  Revolution,  one  can  im- 
agine that  the  perfectly  prosaic  would 
be  a  relief  and  comfort  to  a  man  who 
felt  himself  totaUy  unequal  to  that 
which  was  present  and  that  which  was 
to  come.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
exact  reversal  of  all  precedents  was  a 
necessary  result  I  confess,  also,  that 
the  possession  of  such  a  very  superior 
wife  strikes  me  as,  in  itself,  demanding 
of  Providence  some  special  compensat- 
ing support  and  alleviation.  Marie 
Antoinette  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  who  went  to  the  guil- 
lotine with  uncommon  grace  and  dig- 
nity (that  seeming  to  be  what  she  was 
chiefly  fitted  for),  but  I  suspect  she 
must  have  been  a  trial  to  ordinary 
nerves,  at  ordinary  times  and  seasona 
Thinking  of  this,  as  of  many  other 
phases  in  the  unfortunate  king's  exist- 
ence, it  has  always  been  a  great  coniort 
to  me  to  remember  the  locksmithy. 

Americans,  with  their  natures  and 
habits  as  fluent  and  changeful  as  the 
sea  itself,  are  such  thorough  Bohemians 
in  every  sense,  that  it  seems  singular 
that  the  greatest  of  them  is  the  very 
man  of  all  others  with  whom  it  is  most 
impossible  to  connect  such  an  idea. 
The  most  vigorous  imagination  must 
stand  in  confessed  weakness  before  the 
effort  to  endow  General  Washington 
with  a  private  Bohemia.  I  simply  re- 
commend the  attempt,  as  a  more  con- 
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yincing  prooees  than  any  argument  on 
my  part  conld  be.  Though  regarding 
him  as  the  noblest,  simplest,  wisest 
character  in  our  history,  the  feeling  will 
arise  that  he  must  haye  found  life  rather 
cool,  and  bleak,  and  dreary,  standing 
all  by  himself,  without  this  little  back- 
door by  which  sometimes  to  escape: 
But  I  do  not  think  he  was  conscious  of 
his  loss;  perhaps  for  the  same  reason 
for  which,  Horace  Walpole  said,  country 
life  did  not  bore  his  fatiier  as  it  did  him 
— **  he  had  his  dignity  of  character  to 
occupy  his  mind." 

To  speak  of  Horace  Walpole  is  to 
mention  another  eminent  member  of  the 
guild.  He,  too,  possessed  a  private 
Bohemia,  but  it  was  not  Strawberry 
Hill ;  neither  did  a  visit  to  Madame  du 
Deffand  carry  him  thither.  Perhaps, 
when  delicious  George  Selwyn  came  to 
dine  with  him,  the  feast  was  spread  in 
this  semi-celestial  region ;  but  I  fancy 
he  lived  in  it  most  perfectly  and  per- 
manently in  those  charming  early  days 
when  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with 
the  poet  Gray  and  pleasant  Harry  Con- 
way ;  when,  he  tells  us,  visitors  used  to 
surprise  them  at  breakfast  in  a  *^  crum- 
by room,"  in  trying  to  escape  from 
which  they  would  drop  their  slippers 
and  be  thereby  ignominiously  discover- 
ed in  cowardly  flight.  Perhaps  this 
blessing  of  his  youth  came  back  to  him 
as  heneared  his  second  childhood,  when 
he  loved  and  served  so  graciously  those 
sisters  Berry,  whose  hands  we  heard  Mr. 
Thackeray  boast  of  having  touched. 

But  perhaps  the  most  enviable  private 
Bohemia  on  record  was  that  of  Martin 
Luther.  He  stands  before  the  world  as 
the  foremost  figure  in  a  grand  historic 
period,  as  the  mighty  leader  of  a  moral 
revolution  which  changed  the  face  of 
Christendom :  like  his  Master,  he  was  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief;  he  fought  the  Devil  (as  he  be- 
lieved) in  person,  and  closed  in  a  life- 
long struggle  with  His  ever-present 
representatives,  the  "World  and  the 
Flesh ;  he  faced  death  ceaselessly  with 
the  splendid  bravery  of  a  soldier  and 
the  enthusiastic  faith  of  a  martyr— yet 
no  truer  Bohemian  ever  existed.    There 


are  few  human  souls  who  have  been 
forced  to  choose  this  day  whom  they 
will  serve ;  who  have  stood  in  that  dark- 
ness the  only  light  of  which  is  honest 
conviction — ^in  that  silence  through 
which  the  only  sound  is  the  still  small 
voice ;  who  have  not  in  that  darkness 
and  that  silence  groped,  as  it  were,  for 
the  hand  of  the  man  and  brother  who 
so  long  ago  stood  in  the  same  strait, 
while  to  their  lips  rose  involuntarily  his 
very  words,  '^Here  I  stand;  I  cannot 
do  otherwise ;  God  help  me  I "  It  is  in 
this  aspect  the  generations  have  done 
homage  before  his  memory;  but  it  is 
another  division  of  his  nature  for  which, 
80  long  as  human  hearts  beat  with  the 
same  emotions,  men  will  love  him,  and 
in  right  of  which  I  claim  him.  The 
bright,  warm  inner  soul  of  the  man 
struck  always  like  sunshine  through 
the  rifts  in  the  armor  which  the  battle 
of  life  so  seldom  permitted  him  to  cast 
aside ;  but  it  only  gave  out  its  AiU  light 
and  cheer  within  his  humble  little 
home.  We  read  of  few  pleasanter 
things  than  that  table  at  whose  head 
sat  "  my  lord  Katy,"  while  Dr.  Martin 
filled  his  glass,  and  trolled  out, 

Who  loves  not  woman,  wine,  and  toog, 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long ; 

of  few  more  delightful  scenes  than  those 
musical  meetings  "  where  skilfiil  musi- 
cians performed  upon  different  instru- 
ments ; "  of  nothing  more  charming  than 
those  Christmas-trees  and  festivals  for 
his  children,  where  we  may  be  sure  Dr. 
Luther  himself  was  the  youngest  person 
present.  In  possession  of  such  a  Bo- 
hemia, how  could  he  greatly  disquiet 
himself,  though  the  heathen  did  rage 
and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing ; 
though  it  had  literally  *' rained  Duke 
Georges,"  and  though  "  the  devils  were 
as  many  as  the  tiles  upon  the  house- 
tops." While  ruling  his  own  little  king- 
dom, the  mighty  "  powers  that  be  "  had 
not  power  to  disturb  him. 

Of  all  religious  heroes,  to  him,  I  sus- 
pect, alone  belongs  the  honor  that  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  gladly 
have  known  him  in  the  flesh.  We  may 
remember  Calvin  in  his  skull-cap,  and 
John  Enox  at  his  oar  in  the  French 
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galley,  with  great  respect;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  the  being  exists 
who  wishes  that  either  of  them  had 
lired  in  his  time,  or  who  cherishes  a 
regret  at  not  having  met  them  person- 
ally; while  towards  this  lion-hearted 
reformer  all  our  social  and  human  in- 
stincts go  oat,  and  there  is  probably  no 
historic  individual  in  whose  private 
Bohemia  we  would  so  gladly  have 
chosen  a  place. 

Dr.  Johnson  must  also  be  admitted  to 
a  place  upon  our  roll-call.  He  also  was 
ooe  of  the  lions  who  occasionally  lay 
down  with  the  lambs.  In  spite  of  his 
youthful  contemporary's  remark  that 
*^he  could  not  see  any  thing  wonderful 
in  Dr.  Johnson,  except  that  low-ww 
way  he  had,"  there  were  times  when  he 
did  not  delight  to  bark  and  bite.  A 
very  grim  old  gentleman  in  some  as- 
pects; a  sorely-tried  soul  and  body, 
tortured,  almost  maddened  by  poverty 
and  the  king's  evil — ^but,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  he  not  rule  over  a  house 
nominally  possessed  by  one  Mrs.  Thrale, 
where  there  was  a  perpetual  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  flow  of  many  other  good  things), 
where  Fanny  Bumey  and  numerous 
pleasant  persons  loved  and  honored  and 
flattered  him  to  his  heart's  content  ?  and 
where,  in  return,  he  "  roared  them  gent- 
ly as  a  sucking  dove." 

There  are  certain  Bohemias  which 
pertain  to  whole  classes,  having  the 
delightful  peculiarity  of  being  equally 
public  and  private,  whose  charm  is  that 
they  belong  absolutely  to  each  possessor, 
and  yet  are  free  to  all.  The  chief  of 
these  I  take  to  be  novel-reading.  To 
emotional  and  imaginative  persons,  es- 
pecially women,  the  title-page  of  a 
novel  is  the  door  to  fairy-land.  They 
lose  their  individuality  and  become  the 
heroine  whose  fortunes  they  are  follow- 
ing; the  deficiencies  of  their  own  lives 
fade  from  sight,  and  they  live  a  charm- 
ed existence  until  the  last  page.  I 
know  no  more  substantial  bond  of 
friendship  between  women,  than  having 
selected  the  same  novel  for  their  special 
devotion.  Its  character  is  perhaps  the 
surest  test  of  their  characters ;  indeed, 


in  judging  any  woman  I  should  much 
prefer  learning  the  name  of  her  favorite 
novel  to  that  of  the  church  she  attends. 
So  entirely  do  I  regard  novel-reading 
as  the  true  feminine  Bohemia,  that  I  am 
not  sure  men  who  trench  upon  this 
pleasure-ground  may  not  be  considered 
and  treated  as  trespassers. 

The  Bohemia  of  boys  ought  properly 
to  be  situated  in  the  isles  of  the  sea. 
But  as  these  are  unattainable,  it  must 
be  looked  for  at  present  in  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  the  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson," 
and  the  works  of  Captain  Mayne  Reidl 
With  the  "Arabian  Nights"  added, 
that  the  East  as  well  as  the  West  may  be 
represented,  I  think  there  are  few  boys 
who  would  not  claim  ownership. 

To  those  who  wish  to  view  my  theory 
from  a  poetic  stand-point,  I  reconmiend 
the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "Lost 
Bower;"  which  I  never  read  without 
mentally  changing  the  last  word  of  the 
title,  feeling  convinced  that  part  of  the 
poem  is  only  Broumvn^ese  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  lost  Bohemia. 

For  the  past  week  I  have  been  ex- 
periencing some  of  the  sensations  there- 
in described,  though  certainly  in  a  very 
different  form;  and  this  little  sketch 
was  suggested,  and  is  now  written, 
somewhat  in  memoriam.  It  has  been 
my  great  good  fortune  to  possess  from 
childhood  (in  common  with  my  family 
and  friends)  a  visible,  concrete  Bohe- 
mia, from  which  we  are  about  to  part. 
The  fate  of  Mr.  Paul  Potiphar  has  come 
upon  us — we  are  to  move.  Like  that 
gentleman,  we  are  down-town,  and  the 
march  of  civilization  and  manifest  des- 
tiny alike  forbid  us  to  remain. 

Now  that  our  departure  is  a  fixed 
and  near  fact,  we  have  all  discovered 
that  we  have  grown  to  our  old  home 
like  moss  to  rock.  But  though  each 
room  in  this  house  is  brightened  or 
shaded  by  some  memory  of  the  past, 
there  is  none  to  which  we  all  cling  so 
closely  as  our «"  library,"  so  called,  per- 
haps, from  the  fact  that  no  one  ever 
reads  in  it.  One  of  its  sides  is  covered 
with  books,  but  the  room  might  much 
more  truly  be  said  to  be  devoted  to 
song  and  story.    It  has  often  been  re- 
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marked  that  it  resembled  that  other 
library  known  to  fame,  Mr.  Ponto's — 
"  which  consisted  chiefly  of  boots,"  By 
a  beautiful  proyision  of  the  law  of 
chances,  eyery  article  in  the  room  has 
been  ordered  by  a  dilTerent  person, — of 
the  result  it  may  be  said,  as  of  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer's  chorus,  in  which  each  gentle- 
man sung  the  tune  he  knew  best,  **  the 
effect  was  very  striking."  The  walls  are 
blue,  because  one  member  of  the  family 
so  fancied ;  the  carpet  is  green,  because 
pother  possessed,  I  suppose,  an  uncon- 
scious weakness  for  grass,  an  inarticulate 
love  of  Nature ;  and  so  on,  until  every 
law  of  color  and  contrast  is  violated. 
The  chairs,  tables,  and  sofas  fiilly  sus- 
tain the  same  principle :  whatever  is  con- 
sidered unsuitable  for  any  other  room  is 
consigned  to  this;  sometimes,  I  am 
afhdd,  in  a  condition  which  would  sug- 
gest the  theory  that  we  looked  upon 
our  library  as  a  hospital  for  slightly 
invalided  ftimiture,  or  that  we  believed 
that  chairs,  like  hearts, 

**  may  break,  yet  brokenly  lire  on." 

Here  abide  banjo  and  guitar ;  here  won- 
ders of  whistling  and  singing  are  per- 
formed ;  here  a  gypsy-tent  seems  always 
pitched,  and  under  its  shades  the  family 
and  a  few  tried  friends  assemble. 

To  elect  a  person  even  temporarily  a 
"  librarian,"  is,  in  our  eyes,  the  highest 
compliment  we  can  pay  him.  The  bond 
of  union  is  not  culture,  nor  literary 
taste;  for  I  am  convinced  more  than 
one  prominent  member  believes  in  his 
secret  soul  that  Solomon's  chief  claim  to 
be  considered  the  wisest  man  lies  in  the 
fact  of  his  having  said  that  "much 
study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh."  But 
then  such  a  perfect  sense  of  humor  as 
these  persons  possess — ^they  recognize 
wit  under  any  disguise ;  as  it  were,  they 
snuff  the  battle  from  afar. 

One  article  of  faith  we  all  hold — ^that 
first-class  nonsense  is  rarer,  more  diffi- 
cult to  produce,  and,  fr^m  a  conversa- 
tional point  of  view,  more  precious  than 
first-class  sense ;  as  we  all  likewise  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  said,  "here 
comes  a  fool — ^we  must  talk  sense,"  dis- 
played a  perception  of  truth  and  human 


nature  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophers. 

The  "librarians"  are  of  every  age 
and  disposition,  fh>m  the  gentle  mat- 
ronly presence  which  presides  over  all 
our  pleasures,  to  the  grandchild  of  nine 
— a  pretematurally  sharp  boy,  who, 
under  the  influences  of  the  place,  has 
developed  a  capacity  for  annihilating 
retort  only  to  be  equalled  among  the 
race  of  newsboys.  To  him  most  of  the 
remarks  are  addressed,  and  his  amuse- 
ment serves  as  an  excuse  for  any  degree 
of  childishness  on  the  part  of  the 
adults.  For  his  entertainment  pictures 
are  drawn—as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
Angular  Saxon,  a  man's  figure  done 
entirely  in  angles  and  straight  fines, 
with  a  square  head,  from  which  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  clearly  a  blockhead. 
For  him,  also,  parodies  are  improvised 
— as,  upon  one  very  cold  night,  that 
harmless  nursery-rhyme,  concerning  the 
troubles  of  poor  little  Robin  Redbreast 
during  inclement  weather,  was  suddenly 
perverted  to  a  description  of  the  course 
of  a  dissipated  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Robert,  and  in  this  form  sung  in  fhll 
chorus : 

The  north  trind  doth  blow, 

And  we  ohall  hare  snow. 

And  what  will  poor  Bobin  do  then. 

Poor  thing  7 

He'll  ait  in  the  ber-room, 
And  keep  himself  warum  (pnre  Celtic), 
And  never  nj  "  No  **  to  gin-slinp, 
Foorthhigl 

Reading,  some  time  ago,  an  article  m 
the  Atlantic  Monthly^  entitied  *' Negro 
Spirituals,"  I  was  reminded  of  a  contri- 
bution of  one  of  the  librarians  to  the 
general  entertainment.  Entering  one 
evening,  he  asked  if  we  would  like  to 
hear  a  genuine  specimen  of  African 
Psalmody;  and,  upon  our  assenting, 
gave  us  the  following  description  of  the 
overthrow  of  King  Pharaoh  and  his 
host,  sung  to  a  strange,  minor  melody, 
half  chant,  half  tune : 
Did'n  ole  Phay  get  Iom, 

Oetloa^getloa8  7 
Did'n  ole  Fhay  get  loes 

IndeRedSea? 

Phayo  say,  I  gwine  across 

In  de  Bed  Sea, 

So  whip  np  your  horses  an*  gallop  acron. 

In  de  Bed  Sea. 
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Did*n  ole  Thkj  get  Iom, 

Get  loM,  get  loss  7 
Did'n  ole  Fhay  get  loas 

In  de  Red  Sea? 
Phayo  8»7, 1  gwine  along  home 

In  de  Bed  Sea, 
Oh,  haw  I  Irish  I  hadn't  a-oome, 

In  de  Bed  Sea  1 

Did'n  ole  Phay  get  loss, 

Get  loss,  get  loss  T 
Did'n  ole  Phay  get  loss 

In  de  Bed  See? 
Hebrows  say,  We  got  across  now, 

In  de  Bed  Sea, 
At  Thj  feet  wb  hiaohlie  boir, 

In  de  Bed  Sea  I 

At  first  we  strongly  suspected  it  had 
its  origin  in  his  fertile  brain ;  but  upon 
strict  inquiry  it  was  found  to  be  a  veri- 
table native  production,  sung  constant- 
ly in  the  colored  churches  of  Baltimore, 
and  familiar  to  and  often  performed  by 
the  sable  inhabitants  of  our  kitchens. 
As  such,  I  present  it  to  that  large  class 
for  whom  every  thing  connected  with 
the  race  seems  to  have  such  a  singular 
fascination.  As  a  condensed  piece  of 
description,  it  appears  to  me  admirable. 
The  way  in  which  the  event  is  deline- 
ated by  indicating  the  emotions  of  the 
actors  Is  really  artistic;  and  the  psy- 
chological insight  displayed  in  the  sin- 
gle line. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  I  hadn't  SHxnne  I 
is  beyond  praise.    You  feel  convinced 
that  such  and  such  only  was  the  senti- 
ment which  filled  King  Pharaoh's  soul 
as  he  saw  the  watery  walla  descend. 

I  never  take  up  a  newspaper,  with  its 
account  of  civil  conmiotions,  without 
being  reminded  of  a  peculiarity  of  the 
discoverer  of  this  gem.  After  fighting 
through  the  entire  war,  he  never  speaks 
of  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed 
eicept  as — "  since  peace  broke  out." 

The  conversation  turning  upon  the 
license  of  expression  now  taken  by 
women  both  in  public  and  private,  one 
of  our  band  inquired, "  In  what  particu- 
lar do  women  of  the  present  day  resem- 
ble 8t.  Paun**  The  entire  company 
repllKl  by  simply  denying  the  possibili- 
ty of  such  a  likeness ;  but  were  forced 
to  retract  when  informed  that  it  was 
**  because  they  speak  after  the  manner 
of] 


The  male  'librarians,''  in  common 
with  all  masculine  Bohemians,  evident- 
ly believe  their  thoughts  and  fancies  to 
have  something  in  their  nature  analo- 
gous to  the  flesh  of  swine ;  that  they 
are  in  a  crude  state — mere  pork,  as  it 
were — until,  by  the  influence  of  smoke, 
they  are  cured  into  a  consistency  cor- 
responding to  wholesome  and  palatable 
bacon.  Consequently,  we  might  be  per- 
manently described  as  under  a  cloud. 
Not  long  since,  these  librarians  took 
under  consideration  "Tobacco  as  a 
moral  agent ; "  and,  starting  from  Dr» 
Watts'  principle,  that 

Satan  finds  some  w^iif^hTlf^f  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do, 

proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  it 
must  have  accomplished  incalculable 
good  to  the  human  race. 

Then  it  was  inquired,  whether  the 
red  man  could  properly  be  spoken  of  as 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian ; 

even  though  he  has  an  "  untutored 
mind ; "  though  small-pox  and  the  war- 
path have  borne  hardly  upon  him,  when 
it  is  recollected  at  what  an  early  date 
tobacco  was  known  to  him,  and  that  he 
is  stiU  capable  of  enjoying  an  unlimited 
number  of  pipes. 

A  suspicion  arises  in  my  mind,  that 
this  account  of  our  private  Bohemia 
will  chiefly  suggest  the  counterpart  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  sensation,  when  told  by 
Mr.  Peter  Magnus  that  he  sometimes,  in 
writing  to  his  friends,  signed  himself 
P.  M.,  afternoon ;  as  it  amused  them. 
"  Mr.  Pickwick  rather  envied  the  ease 
witb  which  Mr.  Peter  Magnus'  friends 
were  amused."  But  this  is  precisely  one 
of  the  points  I  am  trying  to  set  forth, — 
that  a  capacity  for  being  easily  amused 
is  really  the  most  enviable  of  character- 
istics. Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  it 
has  been  given.  To  him  there  is  no 
need  to  "  Would  he  were  a  boy  again," 
for  he  carries  within  him  a  fountain  of 
perpetual  youth.  Better  still,  his  title 
to  a  private  Bohemia  is  undeniable. 

In  parting,  dear  reader,  I  can  express 
no  better  wish  for  your  happiness,  than 
that  your  claim  is  also  secure. 
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OUR  WILLIE. 

This  is  his  picture !    Can  it  be 
That  such  a  perfect  child  is  he — 
That  dearest  of  all  babes  to  me, 

Our  Willie  ? 

My  own  child's  child,  just  one  year  old  I 
Do  I  at  length  his  face  behold. 
His  noble  brow,  his  curls  of  gold, 

Our  Willie  ? 

Yes,  these  are  his  young  mother's  eyes, 
Lucid  and  blue  as  smnmer-skies. 
Brimming  with  love  that  in  her  lies — 
fierWiUiel 

Out  of  their  depths  to  me  $he  speaks, 
Whose  heart  her  mother's  heart  yet  seeks — 
Stop  1  I  must  kiss  those  rosy  cheeks, 
Our  Willie  I 

What !  no  sweet  kiss  returned  again  ? 
Ah  1  now  comes  back  the  cruel  pain — 
To  seek  thy  fond  embrace  in  yarn, 

Our  Willie! 

•  Here  but  thy  beauty's  semblance  beams — 
This  is  the  picture  of  my  dreams, 
'Tis  not  thyself— it  only  seems 

Our  Willie  I 

I  touch  the  dimpled  neck  and  arms — 
No  start — ^no  infant  fear  alarms  I 
Oh,  I  cannot  infold  thy  charms. 

Our  Willie  I 

This  portrait  gives  thee  to  my  eye — 
Enraptured,  "  Came  to  «i<  /  "  I  cry ; 
No  little  arms  reach  out  to  try, 

Ah,WilHeI 

This  is  not  what  my  heart  demands — 
No !  I  must  feel  thee  with  my  hands, 
The  living  touch  Love  understands, 

My  Willie  I 

I  long  to  dimple  with  my  kiss 
That  baby-flesh— to  feel  the  bliss 
Of  pressing  this  new  charm,  and  this, 

Sweet  Willie ! 

Against  my  own  warm  cheek  and  breast 
To  hush  thy  fluttering  fears  to  rest — 
To  feel  once  so  supremely  blest, 

Our  Willie  1 
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It  cannot  be  1    Weeks,  months,  aye,  years 
Of  firuitless  longings,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Must  pass,  ere  thou  shalt  dry  my  tears, 
Ah,  Willie ! 

And  yet,  kind  Father,  this  forbid  I  ^ 
Love's  yearnings  thou  hast  never  chid ; 
Oh  !  lift  tJae  drooping  heart  and  lid — 

Bring  Willie  I 

That  longed-for,  blessed  moment  speed 
When  Love  this  picture  will  not  need. 
But  living,  breathing,  fold  indeed 

Our  Willie/ 


BITS. 


FASniOMS. 

"  NoTHiNO  is  new  but  what  is  forgot- 
ten I "  exciaimed  that  very  great  philos- 
opher, the  court-milliner  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. Old  fashions,  and  old  names 
for  them,  are  forever  reviving.  Crino- 
line goes  back  as  &r  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1587  we  are  told  of  a 
mixture  of  erin  et  hmrre^  over  which 
gowns  were  spread  to  show  off  their 
greatest  amplitude.  Perchance  the  in- 
vention, if  followed  up  to  its  sources, 
might  even  be  traced  to  the  profound 
calculations  of  a  royal  brain,  that  of 
Hoori  nL,  fiBimous  as  that  sovereign 
was  for  deep  reflection  and  great  in- 
ventive powers,  where  dress  was  con- 
cerned. His  gentle  queen,  Louise  de 
Yaudemont,  was  generally  tricked  out 
in  a  wardrobe  of  her  royal  husband's 
contriving.  ^'•Monsieur  ne  repait  pas: 
Mmsieur  compose  I  ^^  was  the  answer 
given  by  the  porter  of  one  of  the  great 
Parisian  men-milliners  of  our  own  day, 
in  answer  to  an  application  for  admit- 
tance, at  his  H6tel  in  the  Ohauss^ 
B'Antin ;  some  new  device  in  the  out- 
line, or  some  new  combination  of  col- 
oring, of  ehapea%  or  eaehe-peigne,  was 
floating  through  his  mind,  and  must  be 
seized  and  brought  to  successful  com- 
pleteness ere  the  happy  idea  had  van- 
ished. The  chamberlains  of  Henri  IIL 
might  often  have  given  the  same  an- 
swer to  ambassadors  and  counseUors: 
^Le  roi  compose /^^  His  Majesty— if 
VOL.  n. — 10 


that  old  gossip.  History,  may  be  trust- 
ed— often  devoted  hours  at  a  time  to 
the  study  of  furbelows  and  flounces  for 
the  adornment  of  his  own  royal  person, 
of  his  mignonSy  of  the  court-ladies,  or 
of  Ms  own  quiet,  harmless  queen.  Leg- 
of-mutton  sleeves  may  have  originated 
in  this  way,  in  the  royal  cabinet  of 
Henri.  They  were  called,  at  that  day, 
manckes  d  la  ffigotte,  instead  of  the 
gigot  of  1840.  Hideous  these  must 
always  have  been.  But  those  ancient 
legs-of-mutton  would  appear  to  have 
been  very  costly,  and  something  quite 
formidable,  indeed,  recalling  the  times 
when  a  ftill  harness  of  steel  was  the  daily 
garb  of  gallant  knights.  A  courtly  pair 
of  these  manches  d  la  gigotte,  when  out 
of  repair,  must  needs  be  sent  to  the  king's 
jeweUer,  requiring  his  delicate  workman- 
ship. Items  of  this  nature  are  found  re- 
corded in  royal  archives  of  expenditure. 
It  would  seem  that  these  sleeves  were 
stretched  over  a  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive frame  of  light  wirework,  which 
needed  expert  fingers  to  put  together 
when  out  of  order. 

While  ladies  wore  these  manehes  d  la 
gigotte  on  their  shoulders,  courtly  gal- 
lants had  their  Juntt-de-cTiattsses  enlarged 
by  a  device  of  the  same  kind,  still  larger. 
All  exquisite  of  that  day  measured  five 
or  six  feet  about  the  hips,  the  protu- 
berance tapering  down  to  the  knee,  at 
which  i>oint  the  leg  appeared  of  its 
natTU*al  size. 
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THE  OMNIBUS. 

As  early  as  1662  Paris  was  already 
provided  with  that  conyenience  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  qnite  modem, 
— ^the  omnibus  of  large  towns.  And  it 
was  no  less  a  person  than  the  great 
Pascal,  the  author  of  the  Pmsees  and 
the  Lettres  Provinciales,  to  whom  the 
citizens  owed  the  useful  idea.  The 
Duke  de  Roannds,  a  friend  of  Pascal, 
was  the  patron  of  the  enterprise,  and 
provided  the  means  of  carrying  it  out. 
Here,  assuredly,  was  a  promising  begin- 
ning. For  a  time  the  plan  was  highly 
successftQ.  Three  noble  partners— if 
such  commercial  phrase  be  applicable 
— obtained  from  King  Louis  XTV.  a 
royal  grant  of  monopoly  for  the  un- 
dertaking; they  were  the  Duke  de 
Roannes,  the  Marquis  de  Crenau,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Sourches.  A  great  re- 
ligious philosopher,  a  courtly  duke,  and 
two  of  those  perAimed  marquises  of 
Yersailles  so  riddled  by  the  witty  ridi- 
cule of  Molidre,  were  thus  the  founders 
of  the  omnibus  I  The  grant  of  the  king 
was  dated  February  7th,  1662.  A  month 
later— Saturday,  March  18th,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning — the  new  car- 
riages were  in  motion,  "running,''  as 
the  king's  ordonnance  expresses  it,  "  like 
the  coaches  travelling  in  the  country, 
making  daily  trips  in  Paris  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  city." 

The  route  lay  between  the  Porte  St. 
Antoine  and  the  Palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, to  and  fro.  There  were  at  first 
seven  of  these  coaches,  each  carrying 
six  or  eight  passengers  very  comfort- 
ably. The  coachmen  wore  blue  coats, 
with  the  arms  of  the  king  and  those 
of  the  city  of  Paris  on  the  breast.  The 
numbers  were  marked  on  the  coach- 
panels  by  golden  Jleur-cMis,  The 
price  of  fare  was  five  sous,  equivalent 
to  six  sous  to-day;  and  the  vehicles 
were  called  carrostes  d  cinq  ious^  tcom 
this  fisbct.  By  law,  the  coachman  was 
forbidden  to  change  large  coin,  and 
thus  delay  the  passengers.  Every  one 
must  come  "  fip  "  in  hand.  We  are  not 
told  whether  this  suggestion  originated 
in  the  mathematical  head  of  Pascal,  or 
not.    The  new  coaches  must  have  been 


something  quite  superior  to  the  later 
Jiaere  of  the  streets  of  Paris ;  they  were 
provided  with  steps,  which  let  down, 
like  other  good  carriages  of  the  time. 
The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  at 
first  very  great.  The  sister  of  Pascal, 
Madame  P6rier,  writing  to  M.  Amauld 
de  Pomponne,  March  21,  1662,  says: 
"  The  plan  has  been  so  successfkl,  that 
fh>m  the  first  morning  the  coaches  were 
well  filled.  Even  women  went  in  them. 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  such  a  crowd 
that  one  could  not  get  near  them ;  and 
it  has  been  the  same  ever  since."  Like  a 
good  sister,  as  she  was,  and  proud  of  her 
brother's  success,  Madame  PMer  adds 
later :  "  I  heard  blessings  poured  on  the 
htod  of  the  founder  of  an  enterprise  so 
advantageous,  and  so  useftil  to  the  pub- 
lic." 

Great  indeed  was  the  success.  Ere 
long  every  important  street  in  Paris  had 
petitioned  to  be  included  in  the  route 
of  the  "  sixpenny-coaches."  A  second 
line  was  soon  opened,  by  royal  ordan- 
nance  as  usual,  between  the  Place  Ro- 
yale  and  the  well-known  church  of  St. 
Roch,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors — one  of 
the  most  profitable  lines  of  the  modem 
Parisian  omnibus  to-day.  Other  routes 
were  opened.  The  number  of  the  coache» 
was  increased.  Every  thing  looked  pros- 
perous. The  plan  was  succeeding  to  ad- 
miration. Pascal  might  well  feel  grati- 
fied at  the  result  of  his  benevolent  plan. 
The  perftimed  marquises  were  doubtless 
charmed  with  the  prospect  of  the  golden 
louis  to  be  added  to  their  coffers.  Sud- 
denly the  aspect  of  things  changed.  Af- 
ter so  good  a  beginning,  at  the  end  of 
another  twelvemonth  the  "sixpenny- 
coache9  "  had  entirely  disappeared  firom 
the  streets  of  Paris.  The  enterprise  failed 
in  the  end.  The  death  of  Pascal  occur- 
ring about  that  time,  was,  idly  enough, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  caused  this 
failure.  The  real  cause  appears  simple 
enough  to  us  to-day.  The  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy, getting  the  better  of  common 
sense,  ruined  the  omnibus  of  1662.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  has,  mi^y  a  time 
since  that  day,  worked  mischief  by 
the  same  forgetfulness.  And  yet,  with- 
out common  sense,  neither  "  sixpenny- 
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coach  "  nor  any  other  public  enterprise, 
email  or  great,  whether  aristocratic  or 
democratic  in  spirit,  can  long  prosper. 
A  royal  crdonnance  appeared,  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  the  "  sixpenny-coach  "  to 
the  burghers,  the  lourgeoU  de.Faris^  in 
the  French  sense  of  the  words:  those 
classes  for  whom  it  was  best  adapted 
were  particularly  forbidden  to  use  it  I 
'^  Soldiers,  pages,  artisans,  lackeys,  and 
workmen,"  were  banished  by  law  from 
the  "  siipenny-coach."  In  short,  the 
earrostei  d  cinq  satu  of  Pascal  now 
became  in  character  the  very  jreverse  of 
the  omnibus  of  to-day.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  they  immediately  began  to  run 
half  empty.  8oon  the  amount  of  fares 
would  not  pay  for  the  oats  eaten  by  the 
horses.  Ere  long  they  were  entirely  with- 
dra^ni  from  the  streets,  and,  after  a  most 
prosperous  beginning,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  were  only  remembered  to 
be  laughed  at,  in  spite  of  Pascal.  Now 
and  then  their  memory  was  revived  to 
give  point  to  some  hanrmot;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  comedy  of  Dufresnoy,  of 
1692,  which  tells  its  audience  of  '^  cheap 
coaches,  moving  rapidly  from  the  Palais 
de  Justice  to  the  Hospital— leaving 
while  the  courts  are  in  session;  and 
from  the  Medical  School  to  the  Incura- 
bles—leaving every  hour  I " 

THS   tLECTBIC  TELS0IU.PH. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity 
were  partially  investigated,  and  imper- 
fectly comprehended,  in  the  earliest  ages. 
The  property  by  which  amber,  when 
heated  by  friction,  draws  to  itself  all 
small  adjacent  bodies,  was  observed  very 
early.  From  the  verb  elkere,  to  attract, 
tius  substance  received  its  name  of  eleo 
trouj  whence  our  modem  word  of  elec- 
tricity. 

It  is  quite  singular  that  one  of  the 
fiuits  of  electricity  which  has  been  of 
slowest  growth,  which  has  been  the 
greatest  length  of  time  in  reaching  prac- 
tical perfection,  was  yet  one  of  the  first 
of  which  science  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  presentiment.  We  allude  to  the 
electric  telegraph.  As  early  as  1686, 
Schwenter  would  seem  to  have  had  cer- 
tain ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to  have 


even  labored  to  bring  these  to  practical 
results.  In  a  volume  of  *^  Physico-Math- 
ematical  Recreations ''  he  inquires  into 
the  possibility  of  *'*'  two  individuals  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  magnetic  needle."  Here  he  touch- 
ed the  problem.  In  1746  he  however 
made  certain  experiments  in  the  Jardin 
du  Roi,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Char- 
treuse, as  to  the  transmiasibility  of  elec- 
tricity by  iron,  and  succeeded  in  produ- 
cing favorable  results  with  wires  nearly 
a  thousand  toises  in  length.  In  1753 
there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Scots* 
Magazine,  signed  with  the  initials  0.  M., 
which  would  seem  to  have  nearly  reach- 
ed the  recent  great  movements  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse :  the  article  was  reprinted 
in  Cosmos  a  few  years  since.  In  1765 
we  draw  still  nearer  to  something  posi- 
tive :  a  Qenevese,  Georges-Louis  Lesage, 
in  a  voluminous  essay,  gave  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  "  Transmission  of 
News  by  Electricity."  The  essay  was 
copied  and  sent  to  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
— a  man  capable,  no  doubt,  of  compre- 
hending the  immense  importance  of  the 
suggestion.  But  Frederic  appears  to 
have  paid  the  subject  no  attention ;  he 
probably  looked  upon  it  as  wholly  chi- 
merical. The  paper  was  thrown  aside 
and  forgotten,  until  it  lately  came  to 
light  again  from  the  archives  of  the 
Academy  at  Berlin.  In  France,  Lesage 
attracted  rather  more  attention.  His  es- 
say was  printed,  in  1782,  in  the  Journal 
des  Savants;  but  it  went  no  farther. 
This  was  stopping  on  the  threshold,  and 
yet  the  system  of  Lesage  was  capable  of 
being  carried  out  to  full  success.  His 
telegraph  was  composed  of  as  many 
wires  as  there  are  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Each  one  of  these  was  connected 
with  an  electrometer.  As  soon  as  one 
of  the  metallic  wires  received  the  im- 
pression of  the  electric  machine,  a  little 
ball  was  impelled  against  the  correspond- 
ing letter  of  the  alphabet  placed  imme- 
diately opposite  to  it.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  come  nearer  than 
this  to  the  perfect  invention,  without 
actually  achieving  it.  Lesage,  however, 
was  not  allowed  to  make  any  public  ex- 
hibition.   It  was  only  in  his  own  apart- 
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ment,  and  ia  presence  of  a  few  friends, 
that  he  carried  on  his  experiments. 

The  mechanician  Lomond  was  mak- 
ing a  movement  in  the  same  direction, 
in  1787.  His  efforts  were  almost  equal 
to  those  of  Lesage.  Arthur  Yonng  went 
to  see  him,  as  he  passed  through  Paris, 
and,  in  his  "  Travels,"  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  an  experiment  made  in 
his  presence:  "I  went  to  see  M.  Lo- 
mond, a  very  ingenious  mechanician, 
who  has  the  genius  of  invention.  He 
has  made  a  very  remarkable  discovery 
in  electricity.  You  write  two  or  three 
words  on  paper ;  he  takes*  them  into  an- 
other room,  and  turns  a  cylindrical  case, 
connected  with  which  is  an  electrometer, 
a  pretty  little  ball  of  the  pith  of  feath- 
ers ;  a  wire  is  attached  to  a  similar  cy- 
linder placed  in  a  distant  apartment, 
and  his  wife,  by  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  ball  corresponding  with  it, 
writes  out  the  words  indicated  in  this 
way.  It  appears  that  he  has  thus  form- 
ed a  moving  alphabet.  As  the  length 
of  the  wire  makes  no  difference  what- 
ever as  regards  the  effect,  it  would  be 
possible  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
from  a  great  distance.  Whatever  be 
'  the  uses  to  which  it  be  applied,  this 
discovery,  in  itself,  is  admirable." 

These  experiments,  however,  were  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  mere  idle  amuse- 
ments— "  a  dream  of  some  idler,"  as  they 
were  termed,  in  speaking  of  similar  ex- 
periments of  Linguet,  who  nevertheless 
anticipated,  in  1782,  one  of  the  grandest 
steps  of  modem  progress,  in  this  way, 
by  proposing  "  to  establish  underground 
electric  conductors  of  gilt  wire,  to  be 
enclosed  in  resined  cases." 


The  first  occasion  on  which  a  grand 
public  experiment  of  the  new  discovery 
was  made,  appears  to  have  been  in  Bpain, 
a  country  little  accustomed  for  centuries 
to  make  any  movement  in  researches 
connected  with  art  or  science.  In  1796, 
under  the  patronage  of  Godoy— Prince 
of  Peace — ^the  electric  telegraph  was  first 
allowed  to  work  officially,  and  for  once 
only.  The  Oazette  of  Madrid,  of  Novem- 
ber 26th,  1796,  gives  an  account  of  the 
experiment :  "  The  Prince  of  Peace  hav- 
ing learned  that  Don  F.  Salva,  who  had 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Madrid  a  paper  on  the  application  of 
electricity  to  telegraphing,  had  also  pre- 
sented an  electric  telegraph  of  his  own 
invention,  wished  to  see  the  instrament, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  promptitude 
and  fidelity  with  which  it  worked.  The 
Prince  of  Peace  caused  it  to  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  King  and  the  Court,  and 
worked  the  instrument  himself  before 
their  Majesties.  In  consequence  of  this 
experiment,  the  Infant,  Don  Antonio, 
desired  to  make  a  more  complete  tele- 
graph, and  has  occupied  himself  with 
calculations  regarding  the  amount  of 
electrical  force  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  telegraph  for  different 
distances,  by  sea  or  land.  Some  nsefdl 
experiments  have  taken  place.  We  shall 
refer  to  them  later." 

But  here  ends  the  story,  as  regards  the 
Gazette  of  Madrid.  Nevertheless,  this 
single  fact  is  very  interesting.  With- 
out this  brief  record  of  the  circum- 
stance, who  would  have  dreamed  of 
naming  Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
Don  Antonio,  Infant  of  Spain,  among 
the  earliest  telegraph-workers  ? 
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A  NIGHT-HUNT  IN  THE  ADIRONDACS. 


"Wb  had  taken  with  enthusiasm  our 
first  lesson  in  wood-craft  at  a  place 
called  the  Still-water  of  the  Boreas, — a 
long,  deep,  dark  reach  in  one  of  the 
remote  branches  of  the  Hudson, — had 
tasted  thoroughly  the  luxury  of  sleep- 
ing on  hemlock-boughs,  and  of  know- 
ing that  the  next  meal  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  a  stated  number  of  hours,  or  of 
oar  promptness  at  the  dinner-table,  but 
a  question  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rod 
or  the  gun, — when  our  guide,  a  young 
backwoodsman,  with  a  lope  like  a 
hound  and  reticence  like  an  Indian, 
proposed  to  conduct  us  to  a  lake  in  the 
mountains  where,  we  might  float  for 
deer. 

Our  journey  commenced  in  a  steep 
and  rugged  ascent,  which  brought  us, 
afber  an  hour^s  heavy  climbing,  to  an 
elevated  region  of  pine  forest,  years 
before  ravished  by  lumbermen,  and 
presenting  all  manner  of  obstacles  to 
our  awkward  and  encumbered  pedes- 
trianism.  The  woods  were  largely  pine, 
though  yeUow-birch,  beech,  and  maple 
were  common.  The  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing a  gun,  should  any  game  show  itself, 
was  the  chief  compensation  to  those  of 
us  who  were  thus  burdened.  A  par- 
tridge would  occasionally  whirr  up  be- 
fore us,  or  a  red  squirrel  snicker  and  has- 
ten to  his  den ;  else  the  woods  appeared 
quite  tenantless.  The  most  noted  object 
was  a  mammoth  pine,  apparently  the 
last  of  a  great  race,  which  presided  over 
a  cluster  of  yellow-birches,  far  up  the 
mountain's  side. 

About  noon  we  came  out  upon  a  long 
shallow  sheet  of  water  which  the  guide 
called  Bloody-Moose  Pond,  from  a  tra- 
dition that  a  moose  had  been  slaughter- 
ed there  many  years  before.  Looking 
out  over  the  silent  and  lonely  scene,  his 
eye  was  the  first  to  detect  an  object  ap- 
parently feeding  upon  lily-pads,  which 
our  willing  fancies  readily  shaped  into 
a  deer.  As  we  were  eagerly  waiting 
some  movement  to  confirm  this  impres- 


sion, it  lifted  up  its  head,  and  lo  1  a 
great  blue  heron.  Seeing  us  approach, 
it  spread  its  long  wings  and  flew  sol- 
enmly  across  to  a  dead  tree  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  enhancing,  rather 
than  relieving,  the  loneliness  and  deso- 
lation that  brooded  over  the  scene.  As 
we  proceeded  it  flew  from  tree  to  tree 
in  advance  of  us,  apparently  loth  to  be 
disturbed  in  its  ancient  and  solitary 
domain.  In  the  margin  of  the  pond  we 
found  the  pitcher-plant  growing,  and 
here  and  there  in  the  sand  the  closed 
gentian  lifted  up  its  blue  head. 

In  traversing  the  shores  of  this  wild, 
desolate  lake,  I  was  conscious  of  a  slight 
thrill  of  expectation,  as  if  some  secret 
of  Nature  might  here  be  revealed,  or 
some  rare  and  unheard-of  game  disturb- 
ed. There  is  ever  a  lurking  suspicion 
that  the  beginning  of  things  is  in  some 
way  associated  with  water,  and  one 
may  notice  that  in  his  private  walks  he 
is  led  by  a  curious  attraction  to  fetch  all 
the  springs  and  ponds  in  his  route,  as  if 
by  them  was  the  place  for  wonders  and 
miracles  to  happen.  Once,  while  far  in 
advance  of  my  companions,  I  saw,  from 
a  high  rock,  wavelets  rapidly  chasing 
each  other  along  a  small  bay,  but  on 
reaching  the  point  found  only  a  little 
roiled  water,  and  the  commotion  quite 
stilled. 

Pressing  on  through  the  forest,  after 
many  adventures  with  the  pine-knots, 
we  reached,  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  our  destination,  Nate's  Pond, 
— a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  lying  like  a 
silver  mirror  in  the  lap  of  the  mountain, 
about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
surrounded  by  dark  forests  of  balsam, 
hemlock,  and  pine,  and,  like  the  one  we 
had  just  passed,  a  very  picture  of  un- 
broken solitude. 

It  is  not  in  the  woods  alone  to  give 
one  this  impression  of  utter  loneliness. 
In  the  woods  are  sounds  and  voices, 
and  a  dumb  kind  of  companionship; 
one  is  little  more  than  a  walking  tree 
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himself;  but  come  upon  one  of  these 
mountain-lakes,  and  the  wildness  stands 
relieyed  and  meets  you  face  to  face. 
Water  is  thus  facUe  and  adaptive,  that 
it  makes  the  wild  more  wild,  while  it 
enhances  culture  and  art. 

The  end  of  the  pond  which  we  ap- 
proached was  quite  shoal,  the  stones 
rising  above  the  sur&ce  as  in  a  summer- 
brook,  and  everywhere  showing  marks 
of  the  noble  game  we  were  in  quest  of 
— ^footprints,  dung,  and  cropped  and 
uprooted  lily-pads.  After  resting  for  a 
half-hour,  and  *repleBi8hing  our  game- 
pouches  at  the  expense  of  the  most  re- 
spectable frogs  of  the  locality,  we  filed  on 
through  the  soft,  resinous  pine-woods, 
intending  to  camp  near  the  other  end 
of  the  lake,  where,  the  guide  assured  us, 
we  should  find  a  hunter's  cabin  ready 
built.  A  half-hour's  march  brought  us 
to  the  locality,  and  a  mosl  delightM 
one  it  was, — so  hospitable  and  inviting 
that  all  the  kindly  and  beneficent  in- 
fluences of  the  woods  must  have  abided 
there.  In  a  slight  valley,  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  lake,  though 
hidden  from  it  for  good  reasons,  sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  growth  of  birch, 
hemlock,  and  pine,  with  a  lining  of 
balsam  and  fir,  the  rude  cabin  welcomed 
us.  It  was  of  the  approved  etyle,  three 
sides  enclosed,  with  a  roof  of  bark  and 
a  bed  of  boughs,  and  a  rock  in  front 
that  afforded  a  permanent  back-log  to 
all  fires.  A  faint  voice  of  running  water 
was  heard  near  by,  and,  following  the 
sound,  a  delicious  spring-rivulet  was 
disclosed,  hidden  by  the  moss  and 
debris  as  by  a  new  fall  of  snow,  but 
here  and  there  rising  in  little  well-like 
openings,  as  if  for  our  special  conveni- 
ence. On  smooth  places  on  the  logs  I 
noticed  female  names  inscribed  in  a 
female  hand ;  and  the  g^de  told  us  of 
an  English  lady,  an  artist,  who  had 
traversed  this  region  with  a  single 
guide,  making  sketches. 

Our  packs  unslung  and  the  kettie 
over,  our  first  move  was  to  ascertain  in 
what  state  of  preservation  a  certain  dug- 
out might  be,  which,  the  guide  averred, 
he  had  left  moored  in  the  vicinity  the 
summer  before, — for  upon  this  hypo- 


thetical dug-out  our  hopes  of  venison 
rested.  After  a  little  searching  it  was 
found  under  the  top  of  a  fallen  hendock, 
but  in  a  sorry  condition.  A  large  piece 
had  been  split  out  of  one  end,  and  a 
fearfrQ  chink  was  visible  nearly  to  the 
water-line.  Freed  fiK>m  the  tree-top, 
however,  and  caulked  with  a  Uttle 
moss,  it  floated  with  two  aboard,  which 
was  quite  enough  for  our  purpose.  A 
jack  and  an  oar  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  arrangement,  and  before  the  son 
had  set  our  professor  of  wood-craft  had 
both  in  readiness.  From  a  young  yellow- 
birch,  an  oar  took  shape  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity — trimmed  and  smoothed 
with  a  neatness  almost  fastidious,— no 
make-shift,  but  an  instrument  fitted  for 
the  delicate  work  it  was  to  perform. 

A  jack  was  made  with  equal  skill  and 
speed.  A  stout  staff  about  three  feet 
long  was  placed  upright  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  and  held  to  its  place  by  a 
horizontal  bar,  through  a  hole  in  which 
it  turned  easily ;  a  half  wheel  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  cut  from  a  large 
chip,  was  placed  at  the  top,  around 
which  was  bent  a  section  of  new  birch- 
bark,  thus  forming  a  rude  semicircular 
reflector.  Three  candles  placed  within 
the  circle  completed  the  jack.  With 
moss  and  boughs  seats  were  arranged— 
one  in  the  bow  for  the  marksman,  and 
one  in  the  stem  for  the  oarsman.  A 
meal  of  frogs  and  squirrels  was  a  good 
gastronomic  preparation,  and  when 
darkness  came,  all  were  keenly  alive  to 
the  opportunity  it  brought.  Though 
by  no  means  an  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
gun— adding  the  superlative  degree  of 
enthusiasm  to  only  the  positive  degree 
of  skiU — ^yet  it  seemed  tacitly  agreed 
that  I  should  act  as  marksman,  and  kill 
the  deer,  if  such  was  to  be  our  luck. 

After  it  was  thoroughly  dark  we  went 
down  to  make  a  short  trial-trip.  Every 
thing  working  to  satisfaction,  about  ten 
o'clock  we  pushed  out  in  earnest  For 
the  twentieth  time  I  felt  in  the  pocket 
that  contained  the  matches,  ran  over 
the  part  I  was  to  perform,  and  pressed 
my  gun  firmly,  to  be  sure  there  was  no 
mistake.  My  position  was  that  of  kneel- 
ing directly  under  the  jack,  which  I  was 
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to  tight  at  the  word.  The  night  was 
dear,  moonless,  and  still.  Nearing  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  a  breeze  from  the 
west  was  barely  perceptible,  and  noise- 
lessly we  glided  before  it  The  guide 
handled  his  oar  with  great  dexterity ; 
without  lifting  it  from  the  water  or 
breaking  the  surface,  he  imparted  the 
steady,  uniform  motion  desired.  How 
silent  it  was  I  The  ear  seemed  the  only 
sense,  and  to  hold  dominion  oyer  lake 
and  forest.  Occasionally  a  lily-pad 
would  brush  along  the  bottom,  and 
stooping  low  I  could  hear  a  faint  mur- 
muring of  the  water  imder  the  bow: 
else  all  was  still.  Then,  almost  as  by 
magic,  we  were  encompassed  by  a  huge 
black  ring.  The  surface  of  the  lake, 
when  we  had  reached  the  centre,  was 
slightly  luminous  from  the  starlight, 
and  the  dark,  even  forest-line  that  sur- 
rounded us,  doubled  by  reflection  in  the 
water,  presenting  a  broad,  unbroken 
belt  of  utter  blackness.  The  effect  was 
quite  startling,  like  some  huge  conjur- 
er's trick.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had 
crossed  the  boundary-line  betweeh  the 
real  and  the  imaginary,  and  this  was 
indeed  the  land  of  shadows  and  of 
spectres.  What  magic  oar  was  that  the 
guide  wielded,  that  it  could  transport 
me  to  such  a  realm  1  Indeed,  had  I  not 
committed  some  fatal  mistake  and  left 
that  trusty  servant  behind,  and  had  not 
some  wizard  of  the  night  stepped  into 
his  place  ?  A  slight  splashing  in-shore 
broke  the  spell  and  caused  me  to  turn 
nenrously  to  the  oarsman :  "  Musquash,'* 
said  he,  and  kept  straight  on. 

bearing  the  extreme  end  of  the  pond, 
the  boat  gently  headed  around,  and 
silently  we  glided  back  into  the  clasp 
of  that  strange  orbit.  Slight  sounds 
were  heard  as  before,  but  nothing  that 
indicated  the  presence  of  the  game  we 
were  waiting  for;  and  we  reached  the 
point  of  departure  as  innocent  of  yeni- 
son  as  we  had  set  out. 

After  an  hour's  delay,  and  near  mid- 
night, we  pushed  out  again.  My  yigi- 
lance  and  susceptibility  were  rather 
sharpened  than  dulled  by  the  waiting ; 
and  the  features  of  the  night  had  also 
deepened  and  intensified.     Night  was 


at  its  meridian.  The  sky  had  that  soft 
luminousness  which  may  often  be  ob- 
seryed  near  midnight  at  this  season,  and 
the  'Marge  few  stars"  beamed  mildly 
down.  Wefloatedout  into  that  spectral 
shadow-land  and  moyed  slowly  on  as 
before.  The  silence  was  most  impres- 
siye.  Now  and  then  the  faint  yeap  of 
some  travelling  bird  woiQd  come  firom 
the  air  oyerhead,  or  the  wings  of  a  bat 
tohisp  quickly  by,  or  an  owl  hoot  off  in 
the  mountains,  giying  to  the  silence  and 
loneliness  a  tongue.  At  short  intervals 
some  noise  in-shore  would  startle  me, 
and  cause  me  to  turn  inquiringly  to  the 
silent  figure  in  the  stem. 

The  end  of  the  lake  was  reached,  and 
we  turned  back.  The  novelty  and  the 
excitement  began  to  flag ;  tired  nature 
began  to  assert  her  claims ;  the  move- 
ment was  soothing,  and  the  gunner 
slumbered  fitfully  at  his  post.  Present- 
ly something  aroused  me.  "  There's  a 
deer,"  whispered  the  guide.  The  gun 
heard,  and  fairly  jumped  in  my  hand. 
Listening,  there  came  the  cracking  of  a 
limb,  followed  by  a  sound  as  of  some- 
thing walking  in  shallow  water.  It 
proceeded  from  the  other  end  of  the 
lake,  over  against  our  camp.  On  we 
sped,  noiselessly  as  ever,  but  with  in- 
creased velocity.  Presently,  with  a 
thrill  of  new  intensity,  I  saw  the  boat 
was  gradually  heading  in  that  direction. 
Now,  to  a  sportsman  who  gets  excited 
oyer  a  gray  squirrel,  and  forgets  that  he 
has  a  gun  on  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  fox,  this  was  a  severe  trial.  I  felt 
suddenly  cramped  for  room,  and  trim- 
ming the  boat  was  out  of  the  question.. 
It  seemed  that  I  must  make  some  noise 
in  spite  of  myself.  "  Light  the  jack," 
said  a  soft  whisper  behind  me.  I  ftun- 
bled  nervously  for  a  match,  and  drop- 
ped the  first  one.  "Another  was  drawn 
briskly  across  my  knee,  and  broke.  A 
third  lighted,  but  went  out  prematurely, 
in  my  haste  to  get  it  up  to  the  jack. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  see 
those  wicks  blaze  I  We  were  fast  near- 
ing  the  shore, — already  the  lily-pads 
began  to  brush  along  the  bottom.. 
Another  attempt,  and  the  light  took. 
The  gentle  motion  fanned  the  blaze^ 
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and  in  a  moment  a  broad  glare  of  light 
fell  upon  the  water  in  front  of  ns,  while 
the  boat  remained  in  ntter  darkness. 

By  this  time  I  had  got  beyond  the 
nervous  point,  and  had  come  round  to 
perfect  coolness  and  composure  again, 
but  pretematurally  yigilant  and  keen. 
I  was  ready  for  any  disclosures :  not  a 
sound  was  heard.  In  a  few  moments 
the  trees  along-shore  were  faintly  visi- 
ble. Every  object  put  on  the  shape  of 
a  gigantic  deer.  A  large  rock  looked 
just  ready  to  bound  away.  The  dry 
limbs  of  a  prostrate  tree  were  surely  his 
antlers. 

But  what  are  those  two  luminous 
spots  ?  Need  the  reader  be  told  what 
they  were  ?  In  a  moment  the  head  of  a 
real  deer  became  outlined;  then  his 
neck  and  foreshoulders ;  then  his  whole 
body.  There  he  stood,  up  to  his  knees 
in  the  water,  gazing  fixedly  at  us,  ap- 
parently arn^ted  in  the  moTement  of 
putting  his  head  down  for  a  lily-pad, 
and  evidently  thinking  it  was  some  new- 
fangled moon  sporting  about  there. 
^'  Let  him  have  it,"  said  my  prompter, 
— and  the  crash  came.  There  was  a 
scuffle  in  the  water,  and  a  plunge  in  the 
woods.  "  He's  gone,"  said  L  "  Wait  a 
moment,"  said  the  guide,  "  and  I  will 
show  you."  Rapidly  running  the  canoe 
ashore,  we  sprang  out,  and  holding  the 
jack  aloft,  explored  the  vicinity  by  its 
light.  There,  oyer  the  logs  and  brush,  I 
•caught  the  glimmer  of  those  luminous 
spots  again.  But,  poor  thing  I  there  was 
little  need  of  the  second  shot,  which 
'was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  for  the 
deer  had  already  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  was  fast  expiring.  The  success  was 
but  a  very  indifforent  one,  after  all,  as 
the  victim  turned  out  to  be  only  an  old 
doe,  upon  whom  maternal  cares  had 
•evidently  worn  heavily  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Tliis  mode  of  taking  deer  is  very 
novel  and  strange.  The  animal  is  evi- 
dently fascinated  or  bewildered.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  frightened,  but 
as  if  overwhelmed  with  amazement,  or 
under  the  infiuenoe  of  some  spell.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  master  of  the  situation 


to  be  sensible  to  fear,  or  to  think  of 
escape  by  flight;  and  the  experiment, 
to  be  successfril,  must  be  done  quickly, 
before  the  first  feeling  of  bewilderment 


Witnessing  the  spectacle  from  the 
shore,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 
sudden  or  astounding.  You  see  no 
movement  and  hear  no  noise,  but  the 
light  grtnoi  upon  you,  and  stares  and 
stares  like  a  huge  eye  from  the  infismal 
regions. 

According  to  the  guide,  when  a  deer 
has  been  played  upon  in  this  manner 
and  escaped,  he  is  not  to  be  fooled  a 
second  time.  Mounting  the  shore,  he 
gives  a  long  signal  snort,  which  alanns 
every  animal  within  hearing,  and  dashes 
away. 

The  sequel  to  the  deer-shooting  was  a 
little  sharp  practice  vrith  a  revolver 
upon  a  rabbit,  or  property  a  hare,  which 
was  so  taken  with  the  spectacle  of  the 
camp-fire,  and  the  sleeping  figures  lying 
about,  that  it  ventured  quite  up  in  our 
midst ;  but  while  testing  the  quaUty  of 
some  condensed  milk  that  sat  uncovered 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  poor  Lepus 
had  his  spine  injured  by  a  bullet 

Those  who  lodge  with  Nature  find  ear- 
ly rising  quite  in  order.  It  is  our  yolup- 
tuous  beds,  and  isolation  from  the  earth 
and  the  air,  that  prevents  us  from  emu- 
lating the  birds  and  the  beasts  in  this 
respect  With  the  citizen  in  his  cham- 
ber, it  is  not  morning,  but  breakfast- 
time.  The  camper-out,  however,  feds 
morning  in  the  air,  he  smells  it,  sees  it, 
hears  it,  and  springs  up  with  the  gen- 
eral awakening.  None  were  tardy  at 
the  row  of  white  chips  arranged  on  the 
trunk  of  a  prostrate  tree,  when  breakftst 
was  halloed ;  yet  all  were  speedily  con- 
vinced that  the  dietetical  use  of  venison 
at  this  season,  particularly,  was  the  last 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  day  was  warm  and  calm,  and  we 
loafed  at  leisure.  The  woods  were 
Nature's  own.  It  was  a  luxury  to  ram- 
ble through  them,— rank,  and  shaggy, 
and  venerable,  but  with  an  aspect  sin- 
gularly ripe  and  mellow.  No  fire  had 
consumed  and  no  lumberman  plunde^ 
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ed.  Every  trunk  and  limb  and  leaf  lay 
where  it  had  fallen.  At  every  step  the 
foot  sank  into  the  moss,  which,  like  a 
soft  green  snow,  covered  every  thing, 
making  every  stone  a  cushion  and  every 
rock  a  bed, — a  grand  old  Norse  parlor ; 
adorned  beyond  art  and  upholstered 
beyond  skill.  I  almost  felt  a  necessity 
for  believing  in  Fauns  and  sylvan  deities. 

Indulging  in  a  brief  nap  on  a  rug  of 
club-moss  carelessly  dropped  at  the 
foot  of  a  pine-tree,  I  woke  up  to  find 
myself  the  subject  of  a  discussion  by  a 
troop  of  chickarees.  Presently  three  or 
four  shy  wood-warblers  came  to  look 
upon  this  strange  creature  that  had 
wandered  into  their  haunts ;  else  I  pass- 
ed quite  unnoticed. 

One  associates  the  birds  with  the 
more  open  and  settled  country,  yet  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forest  have  their 
denizens  also,  and  the  more  familiar 
species  occasionally  wander  far  beyond 
their  accustomed  limits.  Once,  by  the 
Boreas  river,  I  heard  the  call  of  the 
robin ;  it  was  like  the  voice  of  an  old 
Mend  speaking  my  name ;  and  here,  by 
this  mountain-lake,  that  orchard-beauty, 
the  cedar  wax-wing,  was  spending  his 
vacation  in  the  assumed  character  of  a 
fly-catoher,  whose  part  he  performed 
with  great  accuracy  and  deliberation. 
Only  a  month  before  I  had  seen  him 
regaling  himself  upon  cherries  in  the 
garden  and  orchard,  but  as  the  dog- 
days  approached,  he  set  out  for  the 
streams  and  lakes,  ta  divert  himself 
with  the  more  exciting  pursuits  of  the 
chase.  From  the  tope  of  the  dead  trees 
along  the  border  of  the  lake,  he  would 
sally  out  in  all  directions,  sweeping 
through  long  curves,  alternately  mount- 
ing and  descending,  now  reaching  up 
for  a  fly  high  in  air,  now  sinking  low 
for  one  near  the  surface,  and  returning 
to  his  perch  in  a  few  moments  for  a 
fresh  start. 

The  pine-finch  was  also  here,  though, 
as  usual,  never  appearing  at  home,  but 
with  a  waiting,  expectant  air.  Here 
also  I  met  my  beautiful  singer,  the  her- 
mit-thrush, but  with  no  song  in  his 
tliroat  now.  A  week  or  two  later  and 
he  was  on  his  journey  southward.    This 


was  the  only  thrush  I  saw  in  the  Adi- 
rondac  region.  Near  Lake  Sanford, 
where  were  large  tracts  of  raspberry 
and  wild  cherry,  I  saw  numbers  of 
them.  A  boy  whom  we  met,  driving 
home  some  stray  cows,  said  it  was  the 
"partridge-bird," — ^no  doubt  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  note,  when  disturbed, 
to  the  duck  of  the  partridge. 

Troops  of  blue-jays  were  occasionally 
met  with,  and  pigeon-hawks  were  com- 
mon. On  one  occasion  the  last-named 
marauder,  after  having  Mghtened  a 
flock  of  pigeons  I  was  in  pursuit  of,  and 
relying  too  implicitly  upon  his  prowess, 
turned  his  attention  to  me.  Latmching 
into  the  air  from  the  top  of  a  pine-tree, 
he  came  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  in 
a  direct  line  to  my  face,  and  when  the 
contents  of  my  gun  went  out  to  meet 
him,  his  mangled  body  fell  literally 
between  my  ^t  The  faint  piping  call 
of  the  nut-hatches,  leading  their  broods 
through  the  high  pine-trees,  was  often 
heard,  though  the  birds  were  seldom 
seen.  Warblers  were  noted  at  various 
points,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
clearings.  The  most  abundant  species 
were  the  black-throated,  blue-backed, 
and  the  speckled  Canada.  In  one  locali- 
ty I  saw  the  red-headed  woodpecker, 
flitting  among  the  dead  trees,  showing 
his  beautiftd  tri-colored  coat  of  red, 
white,  and  steel-blue.  He  is  a  very 
distant,  dignified  bird,  with  a  grave, 
military  look.  Indeed,  I  take  him  to  be 
a  major-general  among  woodpeckers. 

The  purple-finch  breed  here,  and  are 
quite  conmion  in  the  settlements ;  but 
the  most  universal  bird  I  noted  was  the 
white-throated  sparrow.  It  still  sang 
in  the  morning  and  at  twilight,  and 
greeted  us  at  all  points.  Its  song  is 
singularly  sweet  and  plaintive, — a  thin, 
wavering,  tremulous  whistle,  which  dis- 
appoints one,  however,  as  it  ends  when 
it  seems  only  to  have  begun.  If  the 
bird  could  give  us  the  finishing  strain 
of  which  this  seems  only  the  prelude, 
he  would  stand  first  among  feathered 
songsters. 

Trout-fishing  in  the  Adirondacs  has 
this  desirable  feature— there  is  little 
danger  of  your  being  surfeited  with 
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fishy  or  of  your  hand  forgetting  any  of 
its  canning  in  the  process  of  taking 
them.  It  being  August,  we  were  both 
too  late  and  too  early  for  lake-trout — 
too  late  by  June  and  too  early  by  Oc- 
tober ;  and  of  brook-trout  only  enough 
were  obtained  to  demonstrate  the  £ict 
that  such  luxuries  were  possible.  Was 
eyer  any  other  fish  so  fastidious  as  this, 
requiring  such  sweet  harmony  and  per- 
fection of  the  elements  for  its  produce 
tion  and  sustenance )  Of  two  similar 
ponds  in  the  same  locality,  one  had  trout 
and  the  other  sun-fish  and  perch.  The 
shores  of  the  trout-pond  were  high  and 
rocky,  while  those  of  the  other  were 
low,  with  more  or  less  yegetable  matter 
in  the  water. 

Trolling  for  pickerel  remains  when 
trout-fishing  is  a  failure ;  and  in  Lake 
Sanford,  within  sight  of  Mt  Marcy,  the 
monarch  of  the  Adirondai»,  most  noble 
ones  may  be  taken,  weighing  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds. 

But  better  than  fish  or  game,  or  grand 
scenery,  or  any  adyenture  by  night  or 


by  day,  is  the  wordless  intercourse  with 
rude  Nature  one  has  on  these  expedi- 
tions. It  is  something  to  press  the  pulse 
of  our  old  mother  by  mountain-lakes 
and  streams,  and  know  what  health 
and  yigor  are  in  her  yeins,  and  how 
regardless  of  obseryation  she  deports 
herself. 

After  all  has  been  said,  the  poet  is 
right  and  the  scientist  is  wrong.  The 
passionate  delight  of  the  sportsman,  the 
skater,  the  swimmer,  the  boatman,  the 
rambler  in  woods,  and  the  camper-out, 
is  more  rational  and  human  than  the 
pursuit  of  the  mere  naturalist, — ^the 
gatherer  of  bugs  and  the  dissecter  of 
fiowers.  Not  to  the  student,  without 
loye,  though  armed  with  eyery  weapon 
of  science,  does  Nature  reyeal  her  most 
precious  secrets;  not  the  bird  for  itself 
or  the  plant  for  itself,  but  only  so  far  as 
these  express  and  stand  for  the  spirit  of 
all;  and  he  who  goes  to  the  woods 
empty-handed,  but  full  of  loye,  shall 
find  all  the  gods  arriyed  to  welcome 
him. 


LEAVES  PROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  POOR  MUSICIAN. 


n. 


March  16^. — Only  two  weeks  since 
my  last  date,  yet  they  seem  two  years. 
To  bury  our  life-dream  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess. God  grant  I  may  dig  the  graye 
deep,  and    leaye   the  spot  unmarked. 

Only   three    more    lessons    in    G 

square  I  I  haye  proyed  myself  an  ad- 
mirable drill-master  of  late,  haye  de- 
yoted  three  quarters  of  the  hour  to  the 
study  of  exercises  with  a  grim  enthu- 
siasm. I  can  breathe  h^r  atmosphere, 
and  hold  my  own  unyieldingly,  but 
(must  I  confess  it  9)  I  cannot  listen  to 
her  soulful  yoice,  and  hear  from  her  lips 
impassioned  confessions,  thrilling  di- 
minutiyes,  tender  promises,  uttered 
through  music — ^which,  a  supreme  pas- 
sion in  itself,  pamanates  all  it  embodies 
— and  be  sure  of  myself.  Howeyer,  an 
iron  will  can  accomplish  much.    Ifoua 


verrcnsf  I  went  this  eyening  to  the 
Ascher^s,  hoping  to  haye  a  cosy  hoar 
with  them;  but  I  found  company  in 
their  parlor.  Very  soon  I  was  request- 
ed to  play.  Feeling  unmusical,  I  po- 
litely declined.    Then  I  was  suspected 

of  affectation,  and  Mrs.  A gathered 

renewed  forces  to  attack  me.  At  first  I 
was  courteous,  finally  grim  and  short  in 
my  refusal,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
slipped  out  through  the  door  into  the 
street.  Alas!  a  musician  cannot  own 
himself.  Society  considers  him  only 
her  plaything,  to  be  used  at  her  will 
for  her  own  entertainment.  There  is 
generally  some  consideration  shown  for 
the  poet  or  painter,  when  he  affinns 
that  he  has  no  inspiration  for  his  work ; 
but  the  musician  is  uniyersally  treated 
like  a  machine.    He  must  be  ready  at 
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all  timea,  and  under  all  circmnstances, 
to  eerre  up  ragouts  for  the  ear  of  Soci- 
ety with,  as  much  precision  as  her  cook 
teres  her  palate.  It  is  a  pity  he  could 
not  do  up  his  sentiments  in  carl-papers 
oTemight,  and  roll  them  out  the  next 
day  at  the  required  moment. 

AprU  2d, — There  is  a  faint  odor  of 
May-blossoms  in  the  air  to-day,  and  the 
blessed  Spring  is  stealing  in.  upon  us 
with  quiet  feet  and  radiant  brow.  This 
afternoon,  as  I  entered  Mrs.  Irving's 
parlor,  Miss  Estelle  greeted  me  with 
these  words :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Ehrthal,  I  haye 
found  such  an  enchanting  optts  of  Schu- 
mann !  Come  quick,  and  play  the  ac- 
companiment to  this  gem  of  a  song." 
Curious  and  expectant,  I  seated  myself 
at  the  piano,  and  for  the  first  time  heard 
the  exquisite  "  Lied,"  beginning, 

"B^9l  du  den  Voget  Hngsn, 
Sieh^st  du  den  BliUhenbaum 
Hergj  kann  dot  dieh  nidtt  hringen 
Au»  deinem  banffen  Traum  /  " 

The  music  is  a  twin-language  to  the 
words, — the  aching  question  of  a 
wounded  heart  for  hope — the  tender 
appeal  of  a  great  grief  to  Nature  for  pity 
and  help.  She  gaye  it  with  a  signifi- 
cant accent,  that  made  me  look  up  at 
her,  and  ask  myself  if  any  real  sorrow 
could  eyer  haye  touched  that  fresh 
heart;  but  I  found  no  shadow  on  the 
clear  brow.  The  words  were  strange 
and  fateful.  Did  she  choose  them  to 
mock  me  as  I  came  out  of  the  spring- 
full  air  ?  For  an  instant  I  deyoured  her 
with  my  gaze.  During  that  instant  a  wild 
impulse  seized  me  to  clasp  her  to  my 
aching  heart.  Ah,  God  I  no  trayeller 
of  the  desert  fierce  with  thirst  eyer 
Grayed  water  as  I  crayed  the  touch  of 
her  hand.  I  gazed  at  it,  in  its  sweet 
helplessness,  and  would  haye  died  to 
haye  gathered  it  into  mine  and  coyered 
it  with  kisses.  Thank  Heayen,  the 
madness  lasted  but  an  instant,  and, 
with  a  commonplace  word  of  approyal, 
I  put  by  the  song  and  began  the  lesson. 
I  was  neyer  more  cold  and  critical.  I 
did  not  permit  my  thirsty  senses  to 
linger  in  the  dream  of  any  subtle  charm, 
but  cen^d  all  attention  on  the  notes, 
and  required  from  my  pupil  an  equal 


concentration.  God  help  us  all  I  life 
here  is  at  best  but  a  short  affair. 

AprU  8th, — ^To-day  my  last  lesson  in 

G square.    We  tried  oyer  again, 

this  afternoon,  the  "  Sopran  Arien  "  of 
Bach  arranged  by  Franz.  My  pupil's 
accent  suited  itself  to  the  yery  spirit  of 
whicheyer  piece  she  performed.  How 
subtle  this  thing  called  accent  is  I  Cul- 
ture may  giye  a  smooth  execution,  talent 
and  sensibility  may  giye  expression  or 
feeling  (neither  of  which  is  x>assion, 
howeyer),  but  this  spontaneous  aecent, 
in  all  its  yariety,  belongs  to  genius.  It 
is  intuitiye,  not  acquired.  It  is  the 
pulsation  of  the  soul,  that  not  only  can 
perceiye,  but  create.  Miss  Estelle  has  a 
true  musical  arganieation.  Among  the 
many  who  possess  musical  facility  of 
yarious  kinds,  how  few  inherit  this 
wondrous  gift !  How  few  eyen  diyine 
all  there  is  of  subtlety  and  power,  of 
bliss  and  pain,  comprehended  in  those 
two  words !  Ah  I  is  it  an  enyiable 
heritage,  this  birth  to  music?  Is  not 
life  full  and  oyerpowering  enough,  to 
the  dullest  temperament,  that  the  neryes 
need  be  such  eager  and  yital  messen- 
gers?—Well,  I  haye  said  good-by  to 
my  gifted  young  pupil.  Now  that 
space  as  well  as  all  else  separates  us,  I 
can  throw  off  the  torturing  spell — ^per- 
haps be  glad  to  know  her  happy  as  the 
wife  of  the  young  oflScer.  The  words 
on  paper  send  a  pang  of  sickening 
anguish.  My  philosophy  is  not  so  solid 
as  I  thought  it. 

May  Sd, — This  morning  I  took  a  long 
walk,  as  usual ;  then  returned  'home, 
and  held  my  religious  sendees  within 
my  own  four  walls.  To-day,  howeyer, 
I  stepped  on  the  threshold  of  a  "  holy 
sanctuary" — ^to  listen  to  the  closing 
hymn!  The  music  was  Schuberth's 
"  Lob  der  Thranen."  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  beauty  of  the  melody;  but 
what  an  inexcusable  appropriation  of 
it!  The  piece  was  intended  by  its 
author  for  a  solo,  was  written  to  a 
certain  idea,  inspired  by  a  certain  senti- 
ment, and  should  be  reyerently  left,  in 
its  primal  simplicity,  to  its  intended 
meaning  and  mission.  No  good  com- 
poser writes  a  song  without  being  first 
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moyed  by  some  unique  thought,  dream, 
or  emotion.  To  this  poetical  concep- 
tion he  dedicates  his  own  work,  and 
for  this  dedication  we  should  at  least 
haye  a  degree  of  modest  respect.  And 
yet  an  ignorant,  inartistic  public, 
enamored  of  sweet  sounds  without  the 
slightest  comprehension,  apparently,  of 
their  especial  significance,  seizes  a  solo- 
meant  only /or  a  solo,  a  love-song,  per- 
haps, a  personal  regret,  hope,  or  reverie 
— cuts  it  into  four  parts,  and  unites  it 
to  the  words  of  some  especial  church 
creed,  or  some  drinking-chorus,  without 
any  consideration  whatever  for  the 
author's  own  intention.  In  an  equally 
barbarous  manner  concerted  music  is 
diluted  into  solos.  Symphonic  move- 
ments, too  subtle  for  any  language  of 
the  sense,  are  arranged  by  the  G,  F. 
Boots  of  the  community  for  some  ec- 
clesiastic organization,  Bomanistic  or 
Puritan;  duos  and  quartos,  expressing 
rage,  jealousy,  love,  despair,  are  select- 
ed from  the  different  operas,  and  sung 
to-day  in  the  churches  everywhere.  And 
yet  our  noblest  composers  have  left  us  a 
wealth  of  true  church-music,  whose  very 
inspiration  was  bom  of  some  grand 
religious  idea  or  devotional  sentiment 
With  such  music  attainable,  the  church 
choirs  substitute  Verdi's  operas  in  its 
stead,  and  the  public  not  only  tolerates, 
but  approves.  Verily,  they  have  not 
yet  learnt  here  the  A  B  C  of  the  true 
mission  of  music.  There  is  no  rever- 
ence, no  real  comprehension;  and  the 
pretended  connoisseurship  would  be 
ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  so  sickening 
and  so  saddening.  Ah,  my  beloved 
Art  I  Qod  be  my  witness,  I  have  been 
true  to  thee.  I  am  weak  to  sue  for 
thee,  but  it  will  be  glory  enough  if  I 
may  stand  guard  over  thee,  to  shield 
thy  pure  robe  from  any  profaning 
touch.  This  evening  I  worked  at  com- 
position, but  heart  and  brain  were  too 
restless.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  been 
bom  a  plodding,  practical  man,  any 
thing  that  would  spare  me  these  quiver- 
ing pulses,  these  hopes  and  despairs, 
these  heights  and  depths.  Ah,  the 
artist-life  I  what  a  mystery  I  While  the 
matter-of-fact  men — and  God  be  thanked 


for  them — ^with  feet  planted  firmly  in 
the  solid  earth,  go  on  in  a  straight  line, 
wrestling  with  present  practical  reali- 
ties, and  content  with  to-day's  experi- 
ence and  gain — ^the  artist,  an  instm- 
ment  whose  chords  must  vibrate  witii 
the  ebb  and  tide,  the  air  and  sunshine, 
the  common  joy  and  sorrow,  that  the 
weary  world  may  be  consoled,  inspired, 
liberated^  lives  ever  with  the  tmseen 
hope  in  a  twofold  existence,  working 
fix>m  within  outward.  And  that  within 
— ^ah !  who  can  fathom  it  I  To-night  I 
am  too  bitter  and  restless  for  sleep.  I 
bleed  on  the  thorns  of  life  I  You  have 
prided  yourself  on  your  strong  will  and 
good  sense,  Herman  Ehrthal  I  Will 
you  now  forfeit  all  claim  to  those  ad- 
mirable qualities  ? 

May  aO«^.— This    evening   I    heard 

Herr play  for  the  first  time.    What 

poetic  comprehen^on !  what  living  fire  1 
I  felt  it  a  blessed  privilege  to  listen  to 
him,  and  I  told  him  so ;  for  I  am  always 
proud  and  glad  to  acknowledge  the 
trae  in  art  wherever  I  find  it.  I  am 
not  easily  satisfied,  to  be  sure,  and  often 
gmmble  when  others  applaud.  Mrs. 
Grundy  calls  this  grambling  the  ebulli- 
tion of  jealousy ;  and  people  are  afiraid 
often  to  speak  their  real  thought  for 
fear  of  her  tongue.  What  a  near-sight- 
ed creature  this  same  female  is !  How 
little  she  comprehends  that  the  true 
artist  loves  his  art  infinitely  better  than 
himself,  and  that,  far  f^om  feeling  a 
petty,  ignoble  jealousy,  he  glories  in  her 
true   advance    and   success. — ^A  letter 

from  mother  to-day.    That,  and 's 

noble  playing,  make  me  happy  to-night 

May  SOth. — ^Four  weeks  have  gone 
by,  four  weeks  of  dradgery ;  but  Duty 
is  an  ennobling  master.  The  Spring  is 
really  here  in  her  fulness.  I  feel,  shut 
in  by  these  stifling  walls,  like  a  fish 
thrown  out  on  dry  sand,  hearing  in  the 
distance  the  sound  of  rushing  streams. 
Since  sunrise  I  have  been  singing,  fi^)m 
out  of  my  brick-and-mortar  imprison- 
ment, Handel's  divine  song  from  Bl- 
naldo, 

**La9cia  cICio  pianoa,  la  dvra  Sorts 
O  the  Botpiri  Ut  Liberia  I " 

This  evening,  on  my  return  home,  I 
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found  a  note  from  Mrs.  Irving,  inTiting 

mo  to  join  Dr.  A on  a  little  visit  to 

her  conntry-home.  It  seemed  an  an- 
swer to  the  song,  and  "la  Liberta,'' 
clothed  in  a  radiant  robe,  beckoned  to 
me  from  the  fields  beyond.  I  went 
directly  to  see  the  Doctor,  and  prom- 
ised to  join  him.  So  I  shall  see  her 
&ce  again,  and  hear  her  voice  I  It  may 
be  rash;  bat  I  feel  a  moth's  madness 
for  the  light,  and,  to  bathe  fnyself  in 
the  allnring  fire,  am  willing  to  accept 
the  moth's  destiny. 

June  3(2. — Here  you  are,  my  Journal, 
under  the  roof  of  a  luxurious  house! 
How  do  you  like  the  change  of  posi- 
tion ?  How  glorious  to  be  again  in  the 
country !  Through  the  crystalline  clear- 
ness of  the  fragrant  air  the  eye  catches 
free  sweeps  of  sky  and  earth,  and  the 
soul  expands  in  the  noble  space.  The 
young  Colonel  is  here  on  a  visit.  But 
this  evening  I  had  Miss  Estelle  quite 
to  myself.  Mrs.  I.  proposed  a  whist- 
party;  the  company  repaired  to  the 
adjoining  room,  and  I  was  left  alone 
with  my  young  hostess.  She  sang  cur 
songrs  with  an  enchanting  dbanSmi^y  and 
gave  me  again  a  new  revelation  of  them. 
I,  too,  was  musical,  nerve  and  soul,  and 
played  many  things  at  the  bidding 
of  my  charming  companion.  Then, 
through  the  avenues  of  subtilized  sense, 
the  ^ft  of  creation  stole  in  entrancingly 
upon  me.  Beyond  the  open  windows  I 
caught  glimpses  of  amethyst  skies  and 
moonlit  paths,  that  seemed  to  lead  back 
into  the  mysterious  horizon-land.  The 
passionate  souls  of  the  night-flowers 
breathed  themselves  out  upon  the  air  in 
a  ravishing,  languishing  fragrance,  that 
entered  my  blood  like  a  burning  charm. 
Compassionate  angels  whispered  heav- 
enly promises  into  my  ear;  celestial 
visions  visited  me,  and  took  form  under 
my  fingers.  I  know  not  how  long  I 
played,  but  I  awoke  from  the  intoxi- 
cating dream  to  find  my  companion 
sitting  near  the  window,  with  that  rapt 
expression  of  face  and  attitude  peculiar 
only  to  him  or  her  to  whom  music  is 
w^prtelM.  I  had  hardly  risen  from  my 
seat,  when  the  company  entered  frt)m 
the  adjoining  room,  and  the  spell  was 


broken  I  Ah,  this  evening  she  was  mine 
in  a  peculiar  sympathy.  The  hand- 
some young  officer  may  have  sweet 
privileges  that  are  denied  to  me,  but  I 
have  a  power  to  move  and  thrill  her 
which  is  my  especial  secret  and  posses- 
sion. 

JwM  4tA. — ^Ye  gods  i  what  enchanting 
weather  I  O  inefiable,  immortal  Spring  I 
All  da^  (jk>ethe^s  delicious  ^*  Friihlings- 
lied"  has  been  singing  itself  in  my 
brain. 

«<OJBSrd/  O&fMiti 
OGlQckl  OLutir* 

This  afternoon  we  had  a  sailing-party. 
Miss  Estelle  sat  apart  from  me,  but  she 
kept  me  always  in  the  circle  of  the  con- 
versation, and  drew  me  out  of  my  habit- 
ual reserve  into  discussion  and  descrip- 
tion. She  sang,  too,  on  the  water,  the 
song  I  asked  for ;  but  the  Colonel  was 
at  her  side,  and  took  eager  care  of  her. 
Once,  in  wrapping  her  shawl  about  her, 
he  touched  her  hair— only  a  touch,  but 
it  maddened  me.  For  a  diort  moment  I 
wanted  to  get  down  under  the  water — 
anywhere,  anywhere,  where  his  happi- 
ness would  be  neither  visible  nor  audi- 
ble. Thanks  to  a  muscular  pride,  how- 
ever, I  wore  a  most  serene  exterior.  In 
the  early  twilight  this  evening,  while 
the  others  still  lingered  on  the  piazza, 
Miss  Estelle  decoyed  me  into  the  parlor, 
and,  pointing  to  the  piano,  said,  '*In 
this  hour,  of  all  others,  I  enjoy  music ; 
don't  refuse  me."  I  gladly  obeyed  the 
gracious  bidding  of  my  young  hostess, 
for  my  fingers  craved  the  white  keys 
which  alone  could  liberate  my  imprison- 
ed spirit.  So,  while  jhe  sunset-light 
played  triumphantly  with  early  shadows 
through  the  room,  I  seated  myself  at 
the  piano,  and  many  were  the  con- 
fidences I  gave  my  beloved  instrument 
which  no  mortal  ear  might  hear.  When 
I  began  to  play,  I  noticed  that  Miss 
Estelle  seated  herself  in  the  alcove  of  a 
window  near.  Afterward,  .as  I  raised 
my  eyes,  I  saw  that  another  had  joined 
her ;  but  even  with  the  glance  came  a 
fierce  resolve.  *'  He  shall  not  hold  her," 
it  said.  Undoubtedly  superb  eyes,  mel- 
low tones,  graceful  gestures,  and  a  bul- 
let-laden arm  make  an  impressive  taitt 
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eriBerMe  ;  bat  I,  who  have  none  of  these,  ^ 
do  yet  possess  a  power  that  he  knows 
nothing  of,  and  through  it  I  will  draw 
her  from  his  side  to  mine,  like  a  magnet. 
And  now  my  theme  suddenly  changed. 
Through  a  network  of  harmonies,  ray- 
ishingly  sweet,  startlingly  questioning, 
I  modulated  into  a  wordless  song,  eyery 
note  of  which,  as  it  dropped  from  my 
fingers,  carried  a  drop  of  life-blood  with 
it.  I  knew  that  no  sound  was  lost  to 
her  exquisite  sensitiveness,  and  that  she 
was  throbbing  under  the  mysterious  in- 
fluence. Another  moment,  and  she  rose, 
took  a  seat  somewhat  nearer,  and  drop- 
ped her  head  in  her  hand.  The  song 
flowed  on,  but  now  it  took  another  form 
— became  wild,  almost  defiant,  yet  al- 
ways imploring.  Closer  and  closer  she 
came,  leaving  with  every  step  her  hand- 
some admirer  farther  behind  her — she 
the  bird,  I  the  serpent,  and  a  very  devil 
under  the  serpent-skin.  If  I  were  doom- 
ed to  be  her  slave,  I  would  not  lose  my 
freedom  for  nothing.  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  the  keys  now,  and  did  not  know  she 
was  BO  near,  till  a  faint  perfume  of  violet 
(for  she  always  has  violet  about  her — 
oh  I  the  subtle,  bewildering  power  of 
odor-association  I)  flist  annoimced  her 
closer  presence.  This  perfrime,  which  is 
so  a  part  of  her,  sent  to  my  pulses  a 
mingled  thrill  of  bliss  and  anguish.  For 
an  instant  I  was  dizzy,  but  the  instant 
over,  I  felt  a  keener  force  than  before. 
Yes,  I  had  triumphed,  had  drawn  her 
to  my  side,  and,  knowing  I  had  the 
power  to  move  her,  I  gloried  in  exercis- 
ing it.  The  wild,  mystic  spirit  of  the 
Teutonic  legends  entered  into  me ;  now 
lambent  flames  leapt  and  played  among 
the  notes ;  now  I  was  whirling  on  in 
the  bewildering  revelry  of  the  dizzy 
waltz — ^my  arm  about  her,  bearing  her 
on  with  me  in  the  dreamy  maze.  She 
was  mine — ^mine  now — so  near  that  her 
hair  stirred  with  my  breath,  and  I  need 
only  whisper  to  be  heard.  But  suddenly 
she  melted  from  my  arms,  and,  with  a 
mocking  laugh,  vanished.  Then  I  be- 
came mad,  despairing;  and  yet — and 
yet,  I  knew  it  was  all  but  a  dream,  for 
I  saw  her  step  nearer,  and  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  dress  at  my  side.    With  a 


sudden  impulse  she  drew  my  hand  &om 
the  keys,  and  said,  in  quick,  faint  ac- 
cents, "  r  beg  you  to  stop ;  you  ue 
restless  and  bitter.  Your  music  makes 
me  BO  unhappy.  I  cannot  bear  it." 
That  touch  1  soft  as  the  fall  of  dew;  a 
helpless,  appealing  touch ;  but  it  thiill- 
ed  to  the  quick.  I  turned  from  tlie 
piano.  "  Since  you  will  not  permit  me 
to  continue,"  I  said,  '*  and  the  cry  ia 
still  for  music,  you  must  sing.  But  you 
must  play  your  own  accompanimeatB 
this  time,  and  make  no  mistakes.  I  am 
in  a  critical  mood."  An  instant  since, 
and  she  was  soft  and  imploring ;  nov 
she  was  gay  and  defiant.  With  a  mock- 
ing reply,  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  while  I  crawled  into  the  leoeas 
of  a  window  near.  After  singing  one 
or  two  ballads,  she  modulated  into  the 
key  of  A  bemol,  and  sung  that  diyinesi 
of  love-songs,  that  very  epitome  of  all 
heart-inspiration,  Schumann^s  "Wid- 
mung."  At  first  the  music  awoke  in  me 
only  a  keen  desolation ;  but  it  was  the 
misgiving  of  a  renewed  faith.  On  the 
wings  of  her  heavenly  tones  I  soared 
into  an  atmosphere  whose  very  breath 
was  spiritual  intoxication.  All  pangs, 
all  doubts,  all  deq>airs,  were  now  but 
mocking  shams,  and  the  divine  ideal 
became  a  fact  to  my  innermost  codyIc- 
tion.  Ah,  can  woman  love  as  she  mx^ 
she  could  ?  With  the  last  impassioned  I 
phrase,  "  Mein  besseres  ich  I "  I  crept 
through  the  window  into  the  stUl  gar- 
den, for  I  was  in  no  mood  now  for  com- 
monplaces. The  night  was  radiant 
The  moonlight  filled,  the  air  with  an 
ethereal  lustre ;  the  faint  murmur  of  the 
water — an  endless  minor-note — came  up 
through  the  deep  quiet,  and  the  flowen 
sent  perfumed  words  on  swift  wings  to 
every  heart  that  could  translate  the 
language.  I  wandered  to  a  sommer- 
house  near  the  bank,  and  seated  myself 
within.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I 
remained  there,  for  I  had  been  lost  in 
thought;  but  suddenly  I  heard  the 
sound  of  voices.  It  died  away,  then 
grew  clearer  as  the  speakers  drew  near. 
Suddenly  they  turned  the  curve  by  the 
sunmier-house,  and  stood  a  moment  at 
the   door,   though   the   low   hanging 
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branches  almost  screened  them  from 
Tiew.  Then  a  TOice,  whose  deep  tones 
were  nnmistakable,  said,  ^'  No,  no,  £s- 
teDe ;  you  are  not  to  blame — you  haye 
known  me  long  and  loved  me  as  a 
brother,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  expect  any 
thing  else ;  bnt — ^  and  here  he  paused, 
then  added,  impetuously,  *^You  must 
answer  me  one  question:  Do  you  love 
another?  Tell  me — ^you  witwt."  She 
did  not  rq[>ly  at  first,  and  the  silence 
fltnng  him.  '*  You  shall  not  leave  here,'* 
he  added,  passionately,  "  until  you  an- 
swer me  this."  Then  she  said,  quickly, 
"Robert,  you  have  no  right  to  say 
's%a2Z' to  me.  Let  go  my  hand;  you 
hurt  me.  We  ought  to  go  in;  it  il 
getting  damp,  and  I  am  chilly."  ''  Yes," 
he  replied,  in  scornful  accents,  "  I  see 
yoa  are  trembling.  My  suspicions  were 
right,  then ;  you  have  become  enamored 
of  the  pale-filced  Dutchman.  You,  with 
yoor  name  and  position,  would  give 
youraelf  to  a  poor  musician — a  foreign- 
er, for  aught  you  know  an  adventurer — 
a — ^  But  something  in  her  look  stop- 
ped him,  and  she  replied,  "  Mr.  Ehrthal 
is  a  noble  man,  and  a  gentleman,  and 
worthy  of  the  true  love  of  any  true 
woman.  At  present  he  is  our  guest,  and 
any  disrespect  to  him  is  incivility  to 
me.**  Her  voice  was  low,  but  it  cut  the 
air  -with  its  clear  tones.  She  moved  on ; 
he  followed  with  an  eager  movement, 
and  said  something,  but  I  did  not  catch 
the  words.  I  was  startled  by  what  I 
had  heard.  I  came  quietly  up  to  my 
room,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  thought  and 
feeHng  were  never  more  awake. 

June  6th. — The  Colonel  left  this  morn- 
ing. Mrs.  I.  gave  a  lunch  to-day  to  a 
few  invited  neighbors,  and  I  had  my 
part  to  perform  towards  the  entertain- 
ment of  her  guests.  I  suited  myself  to 
my  audience,  and  gave  them  light  but 
good  music  And  after  all,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  sanctimonious  horror  of 
light  music  among  the  so-called  recher- 
^6  connoisseurB  ?  Do  we  despise  the 
sparkle  of  wit  and  humor? — ^the  exu- 
berant good-nature  of  animal  life  9  Some 
meifAj  frisky  music  is  delightful.  There 
is  an  affluence  of  joy  in  mere  ezi/stence. 
Kature  herself  is  fuU  of  sport,  and  why 


should  we  despise  this  phase  of  her  life 
in  its  expression  through  Tone  ?  This 
afternoon,  as  I  was  sitting  under  the 
vine-shade  of  the  southern  piazza,  read- 
ing. Miss  Estelle  and  a  young  friend  of 
hers,  a  neighbor,  seated  themselves  at  a 
window  near.  I  could  see  them,  but 
the  luxuriant  vine  hid  me  from  view.  I 
continued  reading  dreamily  to  the  in- 
distinct murmur  of  their  voices,  when 
suddenly  I  caught  my  name  uttered  by 
her  lips.  Was  it  weakness  that  I  stop- 
ped to  listen  ?  ^*-  His  first  name  is  Her- 
man. He  is  full  of  genius,  but  he  will 
never  be  popular;  he  is  too  higfaminded 
and  modest."  ^< Modest?"  said  the 
other  voice.  "  Why,  there  is  a  hauteur 
in  his  look  and  manner  that  makes  me 
afraid  of  him ;  and  then,  what  a  veiled 
fire  there  is  in  his  eye  I  I  know  he  has 
a  bad  temper."  llQss  Estelle  laughed. 
"Now,  I  find  his  eyes  very  beautifhl, 
and  the  proud  carriage  of  his  head  I 
particularly  admire.  He  is  not  hand- 
some, however — something  better — ^nt>- 
ble-looking."  Here  I  rose ;  I  had  been 
eaves-dropper  long  enough.  I  came  up 
to  my  room  directly,  and  studied  my- 
self in  thjB  mirror.  I  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  contemplated  myself  more 
favorably  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  some  favor  in  her  eyes,  then  I 
"Not  handsome— something  better — 
noble-looking."  Pleasant  words  to  sleep 
on. 

JuTie  iith, — ^Another  day  to  record; 
but  not  too  quick,  oh,  my  eager  pen  I 
After  an  early  tea  this  afternoon.  Miss 
Estelle  and  I  went  for  a  sunset-walk; 
but  when  we  reached  the  water,  we 
were  tempted  to  have  a  sail  instead.  In 
a  moment  we  were  off-shore.  A  soft 
breeze  caught  the  sail,  and  carried  us 
tranquilly  on  as  if  bound  for  the  radiant 
horizon  perspective  beyond.  Miss  Es- 
telle leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  drew  her  hand  through  the  water. 
"  I  wish  I  could  catch  th^  light,"  she 
said.  "Why  can't  we  ever  have  any 
thing  we  want  ?  "  I  laughed  somewhat 
scornfully.  "  Why  need  you  want  any 
thing  ?  A  spoiled  child,  that  has  been 
fed  on  luxuries,  never  knew  for  an  in- 
stant the  pangs  of  poverty,  loneliness, 
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distrust,  temptation.  And  yet  you  sigh 
that  the  yery  sunbeams  should  eyade 
your  grasp  !  "  "  The  spoiled  child  is 
weary  of  being  pampered  and  never 
truly  fed.  Do  you  think  she  is  never 
hungry  for  deeper  satisfactions  ? "  "  Yes, 
deeper  satisfactions ! "  I  said ;  "  to  be 
mistress  of  a  palace  all  her  own;  to 
look  abroad  on  fair  lands,  and  say, 
'  These  are  mine.'  In  short,  to  wed  a 
millionaire,  and  be  borne  abroad  in  the 
finest  ^establishment'  in  the  country. 
A  happy  life,  indeed  I  all  success  to 
her."  She  turned  upon  me  a  flashing 
glance.  '*  So  you  think  that  my  highest 
aspiration  f  Well,  you  have  an  ambi- 
tion quite  as  unworthy.  Under  your 
modest  demeanor  you  conceal  a  pro- 
found sense  of  your  own  superiority.  A 
millionaire  feels  no  greater  vanity  in  his 
palace,  than  you  in  the  very  unpopular- 
ity of  your'position."  I  had  stung  her, 
and  she  turned  on  me.  She  was  like  a 
young  leopardess  aroused  now,  and  I 
liked  to  study  her  under  the  spotted, 
skin.  I  made  no  reply,  but,  assuming 
an  air  of  alarming  recklessness,  pulled 
my  cap  over  my  brow  in  bandit  style, 
set  my  "fiery"  eyes  into  a  significant 
stare,  and  informed  her  coolly  that  I 
had  brought  her  on  the  water  for  the 
express  purpose  of  drowning  her.  "  You 
see,  I  have  the  rudder,"  I  added,  "  and 
you  are  at  my  mercy.  I  am  very  strong, 
and  it  is  such  a  delight  to  exercise 
power."  She  caught  my  defiant  mood, 
and,  affecting  a  little  mien  of  mock 
bravery,  declared  herself  a  match  for 
any  enemy.  She  looked,  now,  like  a 
thing  made  out  of  fire,  so  sparkling,  so 
wilful  I  And  yet  I  knew  how  depend- 
ent she  was  upon  me.  I  glanced  from 
the  spirited  face  to  the  tender  form,  the 
soft  hands;  then  at  my  own  athletic 
arms,  and  laughed.  Then  I  gazed  into 
the  distant  horizon,  and  wished  that 
my  haven  might  ever  be  there,  so  I  had 
her  quite  to  myself.  Heavens  I  as  I 
turned,  I  caught  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
me  with  an  intensity  that  sent  my  blood 
in  fiery  pulses  through  my  veins.  A 
mad  longing  interpreted  the  look  to 
suit  its  own  need,  but  there  was  no 
time    for  hope  to    become   certainty. 


Again  I  gazed  into  the  distant  sky,  and 
mocked  at  the  wild  hope  of  a  moment 
before.  £ven  as  I  looked^  Nature  was 
rapidly  changing  her  aspect  A  little 
doud  that  hovered  in  the  east  as  we 
left  had  now  swollen  to  a  full  size,  and 
led  a  train  of  hurrying  companions 
across  the  zenith.  A  cold,  suspidoiis 
wind  crept  suddenly  over  the  wat», 
with  a  noiseless,  treacherous  step,  and 
chilled  like  the  touch  of  a  sly  foe— a 
guerilla  wind,  that  seemed  at  times  to 
hide  itself  that  it  might  at  last,  all  the 
better,  take  you  unawares.-  A  weird 
gloom  stole  on.  The  lines  of  the  sur- 
rounding shores  faded  gradually  away, 
and  out  from  the  lonely  deep  of  the  for 
horizon  a  single  patch  of  pale,  amber 
light,  cast  a  melancholy  glimmer  over 
the  gray  water.  The  clouds  now  gath- 
ered thicker  and  darker,  and  under 
their  cover  the  guerilla  wind  finally 
aimed  its  blow,  lashed  the  sail  heavily, 
and  threw  the  water  against  the  boat 
with  an  angry  motion  that  growled  low 
as  it  spent  itself.  I  took  in  the  sail 
partly,  and  held  fast ;  then  turned  to 
my  companion :  "  Well,  this  is  sudden ; 
are  you  much  startled?"  "Oh,  no, 
indeed  1"  was  the  reply;  "there  is 
something  splendid  in  the  commotion ; 
only  I  hope  it  won't  rain,  for  just  think 
of  my  new  dress  1 "  "  Sad,  indeed,"  I 
said;  "but  accept  the  possibility  of 
something  even  more  tragic — ^a  hurri- 
cane, torn  sail,  broken  boat,  and  the 
pathetic  finale  of  two  bodies  drifted 
ashore  *in  the  morning  light  as  the 
tide  went  down.' "  She  laughed.  "How 
touching  I  Who  would  be  worthy  to 
write  the  epitaph  ? "  The  wind  calmed 
itself  suddenly  now,  but  the  air  was 
still  penetrating,  and  I  noticed  that  my 
companion  drew  her  mantle  about  her 
with  an  eager  movement.  I  slipped  off 
my  coat  and  threw  it  to  her.  She  would 
not  accept  it.  I  had  drawn  in  the  sail, 
and  had  fastened  it  well,  intending  to 
scud  to  shore.  My  hands  were  free  now, 
and  I  resolved  to  have  my  own  way.  I 
put  my  coat  about  her.  As  I  did  so,  I 
felt  that  the  "new  dress,"  alas  I  hid 
met  with  the  dreaded  fate ;  it  was  quite 
drenched.    A  longing  pity  seized  me. 
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"How  sweet,"  thought  I,  "could  my 
arms  be  her  shelter  from  the  coarse 
wind  1  my  heart  her  warmth  in  the 
gloomy  chill  I  "  I  am  usually  king  of 
my  impulse,  but  there  are  moments  in 
life  fraught  with  a  significaoce  so  ap- 
pealing that  we  are  thrilled,  possessed, 
conquered.  The  soul  neither  thinks  nor 
reasons ;  only  lives,  defies  fate  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  quenches  a  lifetime  thirst 
in  draughts  of  a  joy  that  comes  perhaps 
but  once  this  side  of  the  grave.  How 
did  it  happen  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  only 
know  that  I  meant  simply  to  wrap  my 
coat  about  her;  but  the  coat  dropped 
fiom  my.  hand,  for  our  eyes  met  in  a 
kindred  glow,  and  the  lips  joined  in 
the  first  sacred  wedlock  of  true  mates 
sanctioned  at  the  Invisible  Altar.  A 
superb  moment,  that  grasped  in  its 
flight  the  bliss  of  angels  1  The  storm, 
which  had  been  but  the  passage  of 
wind-burthened  clouds,  died  away  as 
suddenly  as  it  came,  and  we  drifted 
calmly  with  the  tide  towards  home. 
The  house  is  closed  now,  and  through 
the  window  I  catch  only  the  heaving 
murmur  of  the  wind  and  waves.  I  do 
not  woo  sleep.  Sleep  is  a  thief,  who 
would  rob  me  of  a  consciousness  which 
I  am  loth  to  part  with. 

June  1th. — This  morning  Estelle  was 
occupied,  and  I  wandered  off  alone  into 
the  still  woods.  To  the  musical  artist 
an  joys,  all  pangs,  all  hopes,  all  long- 
ings, form  themselves  into  a  harmonic 
rhythm  preciously  significant  to  his  own 
intelligence.  So  my  great  happiness 
became  a  heavenly  melody,  to  which 
Nature  was  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. Why  is  there  a  melancholy  in 
aU  our  deepest  joys  ?  Is  it  the  cry  of 
the  immortal  soul  from  out  its  finite 
bondage  for  the  fuller  liberty  beyond  ? 
In  the  abandon  of  a  sweet  madness  I 
threw  myself  under  a  tree,  plucked  the 
tender  leaves,  pressed  them  to  my  burn- 
ing lips,  and  for  the  first  time  since  my 
early  boyhood  shed  a  fiood  of  delicious 
tears.  The  first  tears  of  the  lover  I 
They  alone  can  rival  for  sweetness  and 
melancholy  the  first  tears  of  the  artist 
This  afternoon  I  took  the  train  for  the 
city ;  and  behold  me  again  in  my  lonely 
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apartment.    I  would  fain  have  lingered, 
but  Duty  is  an  inexorable  tyrant. 

June  IZth. — ^A  note  from  Mr.  Irving 
to-day.  He  absolutely  refuses  his  con- 
sent to  my  engagement  with  his  niece. 
I  expected  nothing  else.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  separation :  that  of  body  and 
that  of  soul.  The  last,  nothing  on  earth 
can  bring  about.  For  the  present,  I 
must  feed  on  the  fair  promise  of  the 
future.  In  that  I  have  faith.  In  the 
meantime,  tiU  the  blessed  realization 
comes,  work — ^work — ^work. 

Here  the  Journal  ends.  Herman  Ehr- 
thal  received,  very  unexpectedly,  June 
14th,  a  letter  from  Leipsic,  offering  him 
the  position  of  Kapd-Meitter  there. 
This  compliment  did  not  elate  him  in 
the  least,  as  he  declared  that  it  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  a  few  musical  friends 
abroad,  and  did  not  signify  any  recog- 
nition of  merit  from  the  Society  who 
presented  the  offer.  He  accepted  it  all 
the  same,  however,  as  he  recognized 
fiilly  the  worth  of  such  an  opening  for 
work.  He  sailed  June  28d,  with  the 
hungry  eyes  of  a  lover  turned  ever  to- 
wards the  retreating  shores.  He  writes 
that  he  is  working  furiously,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  various  thwarting  influences, 
he  is  well  on  the  road  to  success.  You 
might  meet  him  any  day  hurrying 
through  the  crooked  streets  of  the  old 
Qerman  city,  his  cap  pulled,  as  usual, 
over  his  brow,  his  keen  eyes  gleaming 
beneath.  You  would  say,  as  you  pass- 
ed, ^^  That  man  is  bent  on  an  important 
errand."  You  would  not  be  mistaken. 
On  this  side  of  the  water,  you  might 
also  meet,  any  day,  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  city,  a  young  woman  walking 
towards  Central  Park  with  a  rapid  and 
elastic  tread.  She  is  also  bent  on  an 
important  errand.  Her  pursuit  is  health. 
She  has  a  vivid  bloom  on  her  cheek 
and  a  warm  light  in  her  eye,  though 
her  lover  is  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  away.  But  her  dearest  hope  is 
twin  to  his ;  so  she  loses  neither  flesh 
nor  temper.  It  is  reported  in  the  circle 
of  admiring  men  and  women,  whom 
this  same  young  woman  condescends  to 
smile  upon,  that  she  is,  both  as  vocalist 
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and  instromentalist,  the  most  intelligent  nerertlieless,  decidedly  startled  Tnthin 

and  the  most  impassioned  interpreter  the  next  year  at  her  sndden  departnre 

of  Schumann  in  this  country.    Others  for  Germany.  She  will  leaye  her  maiden 

assert  that  they  can  discover  no  charm  name  on    these   shores.     Verily,  that 

whatsoever  in  either  herself  or  her  mu-  "  wave  in  her  hair  denotes  obstinaqr 

sical  performances.    All  parties  will  be,  and  warmth." 


THE  THEEE  GRACES: 

A  MADBIOAL. 

Tbll  me,  little  trembling  rose, 
Thou  whose  sweet,  coy  crimson  glows 
Where  her  lilies,  chaste  and  pale. 
Mutely  tell  their  pensive  tale — 
What  your  name,  and  whence  you  came  ? 
Whence  your  glory,  or  your  shame  ? 

Tell  me,  faint  eeolian  moan. 
Thou  whose  plaintive  monotone, 
Like  the  widowed  dove^s  at  night, 
Chides  a  cheerful  chirp's  delight — 
What  your  name,  and  whence  your  pain  ? 
Why  tikat  trouble  in  your  strain  ? 

Tell  me,  brilliant,  pure  and  clear, 
Loth  to  leave  thy  purer  sphere- 
Some  dumb  sorrow's  darkened  plight 
Broke  in  poetry  and  light — 
What  thy  name,  thy  pleading  charm  ? 
Who  could  do  thee  any  harm  ? 

Blush  am  I ;  but  by  and  by, 

If  I  live,  they'll  call  me  Sigh. 

I'm  a  sigh ;  but  if  I  grow, 

Tear  they'll  name  me,  for  my  woe. 

Call  fM  Tear,  dear,  if  I  move 

Thee  to  pity — if  I  prove 

Wanton  vanity  above. 

I  was  Blush  once,  I  was  Sigh ; 

I'll  be  Memory  by  and  by. 

— But  our  sorrow's  name  is  Love ! 
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THE  WEDDING  AT  THE  PARKER  HOUSE. 


For  two  weeks  we  had  been  coasting 
the  Florida  shore  in  the  genial  spring- 
time. Whether  the  gentle  wind  filled 
the  sail%  or  our  little  yacht  tossed  aim- 
lessly up  and  down  on  the  transparent 
waters  of  the  Gulf,  we  were  always  in 
sight  of  the  land,  sometimes  rising  into 
blof^  crowned,  as  oar  pilot  said,  with 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
again  low  and  covered  with  pines,  but 
always  blue  and  pleasant.  At  length 
we  entered  the  Caloosahatchie  river, 
and  began  to  approach  Punta  Rasa,  our 
place  of  destination.  Its  appearance 
hardly  fulfilled  the  expectations  which 
we  had  formed.  A  point  of  land  run- 
ning oat  into  the  always  pleasant  and 
sunny  waters  of  this  region,  low  and 
almost  denuded  of  its  larger  vegetation, 
as  its  name  imports,  and  its  only  sign 
of  civilization  a  huge  barrack-like  build- 
ing raised  with  a  kind  of  comically 
conceited  air  upon  stilts,  and  bearing 
upon  its  front,  in  irregular  and  huge 
letters  of  black  paint,  Parker  House, 
did  not  seem  to  promise  much  either  of 
comfort  or  romance.  And  yet,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  the  scene  lacked  little 
of  interest  or  variety.  Scores  of  white 
tents  gradually  appeared,  ranged  on 
each  side  of  the  Parker  House,  which 
served  as  headquarters  for  the  com- 
manding officer,  while  in  the  early 
morning -light  dark  bodies  of  men 
could  be  seen  drilling,  some  in  com- 
pact order  and  closed  ranks,  and  others, 
further  in  the  distance,  scattered  as 
skimushers  behind  bush,  or  stump,  or 
tree,  a  darkly-moving  speck,  or  an 
occasional  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  a 
gleaming  gun-barrel,  alone  betraying 
their  existence.  Islands,  too,  opened 
before  us  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
river,  and  on  a  sutler's  schooner  which 
was  anchored  just  off  of  the  wharf,  a 
bage  shark  had  recently  been  hooked, 
which  was  darting  hither  and  thither 
in  the  water,  amid  a  scattering  fire  of 
pistol-shots  from  on  board  the  schooner. 


and  a  crowd  of  boats  with  which  the 
water  was  covered. 

As  we  neared  the  wharf,  and  before 
we  made  fast  to  it,  a  confused  mass  of 
human  beings  of  all  ages  and  colors 
crowded  to  the  shore, — white*  soldiers, 
long,  cadaverous,  and  slim,  with  straight 
hair  and  an  unmistakable  Southern  air 
about  them,  but  all  clothed  in  the 
familiar  uniform  of  the  United  States ; 
other  soldiers  of  ebony  black  or  choco- 
late color,  stout,  full  -  chested,  and 
strong,  weighing  more  than  their  white 
comrades,  and  capable  of  far  more  labor 
at  throwing  up  intrenchments  or  any 
kind  of  fatigue  duty ;  officers  in  full  or 
undress  uniform;  pale,  sickly  women, 
wives,  mothers,  and  friends  of  the  first- 
mentioned  soldiers,  with  troops  of  tow- 
headed  children ;  while  raised  upon  the 
steps  of  the  Parker  House,  too  dignified 
to  be  interested,  and  having  no  friends 
on  board,  but  unable  wholly  to  escape 
the  contagious  influence  of  those  about 
them,  sat  a  party  of  Indians  in  paint 
and  gew-gaws,  proud  representatives  of 
a  proud  race,  the  only  quiet  and  un- 
moved spectators  of  the  scene.  Vocifer- 
ous greetings  from  friends  on  shore  to 
those  on  board,  and  as  vociferous  re- 
turns; eager  inquiries  for  the  mail, 
now  many  weeks  over-due,  in  more 
languages  than  one,  and  the  loud  orders 
of  the  skipper,  half-drowned  by  the 
prevailing  noises,  made  a  "  very  proper 
confusion." 

I  seated  myself  on  the  rail.  We  had 
a  little  dog  on  board  of  a  wonderful 
fashion,  short-legged,  and  with  a  long 
body  and  most  preposterous  length  of 
tail,  with  curl  enough  in  it  for  two 
dogs,  and  as  little  like  a  poet's  ideal  as 
dog-meat  could  be.  Notwithstanding 
his  ridiculous  appearance,  which  was  a 
standing  joke,  he  had  quite  won  my 
respect  during  the  voyage  by  his  digni- 
fied and  quiet  bearing.  He  was  not  ill- 
natured,  nor  apparently  insensible  to 
friendship ;  but  a  respectful  wag  of  the 
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tail  waa  all  the  return  he  condescended 
to  make  after  the  most  cordial  ad- 
vances. Once  or  twice,  wishing  to 
know  if  his  dignified  reserve  could  not 
be  overcome  by  unusual  demonstrations 
of  regard,  he  walked  quietly  away,  as 
if  he  appreciated  at  their  proper  value 
the  hypocritical  blandishments  I  used. 
To-day  he  seemed  like  another  dog; 
the  body  was  still  there,  but  a  diverse 
spirit  occupied  it.  Always  something 
of  a  Pythagorean,  I  comprehended  his 
case  at  once.  We  had  had  but  half  a 
dog  with  us  on  the  voyage ;  his  spirit 
had  been  at  Punta  Hasa  with  his  mas- 
ter, whom  he  soon  recognized  in  one 
of  the  officers  on  shore.  Now  he 
jumped  and  capered,  barked  vocifer- 
ously, wagged  not  merely  the  superflu- 
ous length  of  his  tail,  but  uncoiled  it 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  so  that  it  stood 
straight  out  from  his  body ;  threw  him- 
self in  every  one's  way,  and  conducted 
generally  in  a  manner  so  regardless  of 
his  reputation,  that  I  hardly  knew  him. 
Jeff,  our  cook,  was  in'  perplexed  and 
ludicrous  amazement.  He  had  placed 
a  pan  of  hot  soup  on  some  barrels  near 
the  galley  in  a  place  of  apparent  safety, 
and  the  dog,  heretofore  far  the  mor^ 
dignified  of  the  two,  plunged  insanely 
into  it,  scattering  the  contents  into  the 
faces  of  several  of  us,  and  then  jumped 
overboard — not  a  minute  too  soon  for 
his  personal  safety — swimming  ashore 
and  rubbing  his  greasy  coat  affection- 
ately upon  half  a  dozen  new  uniforms 
worn  by  his  acquaintances.  Jeff,  whom 
I  always  thought  entertained  a  kind  of 
superstitious  respect  for  the  dog,  never 
got  over  it.  "De  debbil's  in  dat  ar 
fice,"  he  would  say  a  dozen  times  a-day, 
and  shake  his  gray  head  doubtfully. 

On  landing  we  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived at  the  Parker  House — a  huge, 
comfortless  affair  of  one  immenee  room, 
the  several  corners  of  which  were  occu- 
pied respectively  by  the  post  commis- 
sary, quartermaster,  surgeon,  and  adju- 
tant, while  a  space  had  been  hastily 
boarded  up  for  the  commanding  officer 
and  one  or  two  other  officials,  to  whom 
the  preservation  of  dignity  was  no 
small  afiair ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  necessi- 


ties of  the  position.  It  had  been  origi- 
nally erected  as  a  commissary  store- 
house by  General  Harney  during  the 
Indian  wars,  and  since  the  rebellion 
broke  out  some  luckless  wight  stationed 
thereabout,  munching  his  pork  and 
hard-tack,  had  named  it  the  Parker 
House,  in  memory  of  better  days. 

I  amused  myself  during  the  morning 
in  wandering  about  among  the  tents, 
and  observing  the  peculiarities  and 
habits  of  the  men.  Parts  of  three  regi- 
ments were  stationed  here.  The  2d  and 
99th  United  States  Colored  In£uitrj, 
and  the  2d  Florida  Cavalry  (loyal). 
The  first-named  regiment  was  raised  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  officered  with 
care.  During  the  months  the  regiment 
was  encamped  at  Arlington  Heights,  it 
was  visited  by  scores  of  officials  and 
distinguished  persons  from  our  own 
and  foreign  countries,  and  had  every 
advantage  of  drill  and  criticism.  Then 
and  subsequently  it  attained  such  pro- 
ficiency and  exactness,  that  perhaps  not 
a  regiment  in  the  service,  r^ular  or 
volunteer,  surpassed  it.  With  shining 
muskets,  and  white  gloves,  and  glitter- 
ing brasses,  and  a  light,  springy  8t«p 
which  constant  drill  had  mside  to  super- 
sede the  heavy  plantation  gait,  they 
looked  the  very  beau  ideal  of  black 
soldiery,  and  were,  of  course,  properly 
puffed  up  with  their  own  conceit.  The 
99th,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  raised 
in  Louisiana  as  part  of  the  corps  cPafri- 
que.  They  were  fine  men  physically, 
and  had  seen  much  rough  work,  but 
did  not  pretend  to  compete  with  the 
2d  in  drill.  They  were  firesh  from  the 
Red  River  dam,  which  they  bad  power- 
fully contributed  to  raise.  Being  mostly 
from  the  Creole  parishes,  they  of  course 
talked  a  patois  very  astonishing  to  their 
brethren  from  Virginia  and  Maryland 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  amazement 
and  disgust  with  which  the  men  of  the 
2d,  being  informed  at  Key  West  of  ih.t 
arrival  of  another  colored  regiment 
upon  the  island,  attempted,  without 
success,  to  hold  communication  with 
them.  Surprise,  mortificarion,  and  an- 
ger were  plainly  to  be  seen  among 
a    party    which    I    heard    discussing 
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the  aniyal  of  the  new-comers.  "  Dese 
fellows  aren^t  smart,  dey  can^t  talk 
plain,"  was  the  common  conclusion. 
Finally,  an  officer  suggested  they  were 
Creoles.  "  Cre-owls  I  "  said  a  smart  ser- 
geant, the  oracle  of  the  group;  "cre- 
owls  !  ah,  I  see,^'  tapping  l^s  forehead 
significantly,  and  looking  for  confirma- 
tion io  the  officer,  who  mischievously 
nodded  assent.  "Dese  niggers  is  stu- 
pid, I  see."  That  one  mysterious  word 
was  enough.  No  further  explanations 
were  wanted ;  a  kind  of  contemptuous 
pity  took  the  place  of  any  other  feel- 
ing ;  and  not  even  the  attractions  of  the 
very  superior  drum-corps  which  the 
new-comers  brought  with  them,  and  to 
which  the  negro  is  very  sensitive,  nor 
more  or  less  intercourse  for  months,  en- 
tirely removed  the  feeling,  until  after 
the  battle  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  where 
the  "cre-owls"  were  so  stupid  as  not 
even  to  know  enough  to  run,  when  a 
more  cordial  feeling  was  established. 

The  2d  Florida  Cavalry  differed 
hardly  more  in  color  than  in  character 
from  the  others.  Cavalry  they  were 
called,  and  as  cavalry  they  were  paid, 
but  they  never  were  mounted,  much  to 
ihdr  disgust.  This  was  a  regiment  not 
to  be  lumped.  Each  man  had  a  history 
of  his  own,  sometimes  more  startling 
than  fiction.  In  some  the  burning  cot- 
tage, the  destruction  of  home  and 
household  goods,  the  exposure  of  wife 
and  children  to  cold,  penury,  and  star- 
vation, if  not  a  worse  fate,  filled  the 
background  of  a  picture  not  colored  by 
imagination.  Nearly  all  had  been 
hunted,  many  by  dogs.  It's  not  a 
pleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  be  hunted 
as  though  human  life  was  of  no  more 
value  than  that  of  a  fox  or  a  wolf,  and 
it  leaves  bitter  thoughts  behind.  Fi- 
nally, through  many  perils,  after  lying 
for  weeks  in  swamps  and  woods,  they 
had  straggled  one  by  one  into  the 
Union  lines.  Happy  were  they  who 
carried  no  corroding  recollections  of 
sudden  death  to  friends,  nor  of  fearful 
and  bloody  work  to  avenge  them.  Tall, 
thin,  and  loose-jointed  were  these  men, 
incapable  of  rigid  discipline,  and  of  all 
ages;  but  the  best  shots,  guides,  and 


scouts  in  the  army.  They  freely  trav- 
ersed at  night  the  enemy's  country; 
were  gone  weeks,  and  safely  returned 
with  their  families.  Bitter  experience 
had  made  them  familiar  with  every 
outlying  track  and  swamp ;  had  taught 
them  their  friends  and  their  foes,  and 
established  in  the  country  a  sort  of 
masonic  brotherhood  in  danger.  Some, 
it  is  true,  attached  to  neither  side,  and 
alternately  deserting  from  each,  intent 
only  on  plunder  and  villany,  were 
among  the  rarest  scoundrels  and  cut- 
throats which  unsettled  and  perilous 
times  produce ;  but  the  greater  number 
were  stanch  and  true. 

After  dinner  and  a  comfortable  siesta^ 
we  rode  over  the  surrounding  country, 
but  not  far,  for  the  enemy  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity ; 
returning  in  time  for  the  dress-parade. 
The  splendid  drill  of  the  2d  attracted 
admiration,  of  course.  The  90th  also 
did  well,  but  the  glory  of  the  occasion 
was  their  drum-corps.  Where  they 
picked  it  up  I  never  knew,  nor  the 
uniform  in  which  it  was  dressed;  but 
from  the  bright-red  mandils  to  the 
shiaing  buckles  of  their  shoes^all  was 
perfection  in  dress,  in  step,  and  in  exe- 
cution. As  one  man  they  emerged  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  marched  slowly 
down,  and  as  slowly  retraced  their 
steps.  Never  were  drums  so  sonorous, 
and  yet  not  a  drummer's  elbow  moved ; 
the  drumsticks  seemed  to  grow  from 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  vibrated 
obedient  to  some  unknown  power,  but 
with  marvellous  precision  and  abandon. 
Every  head  was  erect  and  every  eye 
fixed,  and  as  they  marched  they  were 
enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  sound.  Evi- 
dently, in  their  estimation,  the  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  drum-corps, 
and  the  troops  had  been  paraded  as  an 
accessory  but  for  their  benefit,  and  as  an 
escort.  And  so  indeed  it  seemed  to 
me;  and  as  such  I  remember  it,  and 
shall  always  remember  it.  Among 
many  that  I  have  seen,  there  lingers  in 
my  nund  the  recollection  of  but  one 
drum-corps,  and  that  was  at  Punta 
Rasa. 

In  the  evening  I  strolled  into  the  tent 
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of  Lieutenant  de ,  an  officer  of  the 

2d.  I  found  him  looking  over  some 
documents  and  mementos  of  his  life  in 
the  Old  World.  How  strange  it  seemed 
in  that  far-off  Florida  wilderness,  so 
secluded  from  the  busy  world  and  its 
cares  and  celebrities,  to  see  familiar 
letters  from  men  whose  reputation  was 
world-wide,  and  yet  whom  most  of  us 
know,  and  will  know,  only  in  books ! 
The  Lieutenant  was  a  democrat,  a 
European  democrat;  not  an  enthusi- 
astic dreamer,  who,  secure  in  his  own 
study,  builds  from  his  fancy  ideal  re- 
publics, but  a  man  to  whom  democracy 
meant  something ;  a  man  beside  whom 
our  halting  and  prudent  enthusiasm 
seemfed  tempered  and  tame;  a  man 
with  a  history,  and  who  had  suffered 
for  his  principles. 

I  took  up  a  curious  revolver  which 
lay  upon  the  bed,  elaborately  finished, 
and  of  the  finest  workmanship,  though 
of  a  pattern  unknown  to  me,  and 
searched  it  over  in  vain  for  the  maker's 
name. 

"  Who  made  it  ? "  said  L 

"  It  was  made  in  France." 

"  But  why  didn't  the  maker  put  his 
name  on  so  good  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship ? " 

The  Lieutenant  answered  with  a  smile 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which, 
familiar  as  I  was  with  a  portion  of  his 
history,  told  me  all  I  wanted  to  know ; 
and  I  could  not  help  contrasting  France 
under  the  Emperor,  with  our  own  happy 
country,  where  every  free  and  enlight- 
ened citizen  may  make  a  walking  arsenal 
of  himself,  to  his  own  deadly  peril,  if 
not  that  of  his  loving  neighbors.  And 
yet  that  revolver  had  a  history,  and  a 
startling  one,  though  not  to  be  related 
here. 

"The  boat  is  ready,  sir,"  said  an 
orderly,  respectfully,  appearing  at  the 
door  of  the  tent. 

"Will  you  go  with  me?"  said  the 
Lieutenant.  "Wo  are  to  make  a. mid- 
night excursion  to  Fort  Myers,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

"  Nothing  would  delight  me  more." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  if  you  are 
ready,  we  will  start  in  fifteen  minutes 


firom  the  landing ; "  and  I  hurried  off 
to  make  immediaite  preparation. 

"  Give  way,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the 
barge.  There  w^re  eight  oarsmen, 
picked  men  and  tough,  selected  with 
care  from  the  Lieutenant's  company, 
and  as  much  at  home  upon  the  water 
as  on  the  land ;  for  the  trip  nught  have 
its  adventures,  and  at  all  events  it 
would  have  to  be  a  severe  puU.  The 
barge  had  belonged  to  the  ill-fated  San 
Jacinto,  then  recently  wrecked.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  two  dim  objects 
were  sitting  on  a  thwart,  immediately 
before  us,  without  oars,  and  whom  I 
could  not  immediately  make  out  "  In- 
dians," said  the  Lieutenant,  "squaws 
who  wanted  to  go  up  to  Fort  Myers. 
We  can  save  them  a  long  walk." 

The  river  was  smooth,  and  without 
much  current;  the  oars  kept  perfect 
time,  hardly  making  a  ripple  on  the 
water  as  we  rapidly  and  noiselesBly 
skirted  the  low  shore.  For  a  few  miles 
we  thus  continued,  until,  getting  further 
from  our  own  camp,  we  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  put  out  into  the  stream,  to 
avoid  any  possible  surprise  from  the 
bank. 

Fort  Myers,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  up  the  river,  had  been,  until 
recently,  the  only  post  held  by  our 
troops  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It 
was  built  during  the  old  Indian  wars, 
and  had  been  garrisoned  during  a  part 
of  the  rebellion,  and  until  quite  recently, 
by  several  companies  of  the  2d  United 
States  Colored  Infantry  and  the  Florida 
Cavalry.  It  afforded  a  convenient  place 
from  which  to  make  raids,  and  a  secure 
and  provoking  reAige  for  the  fiyiog 
loyalists  who  wished  to  reach  our  lincBw 
In  fact,  it  was  an  eyesore  to  the  rebds 
of  long  standing  and  no  common  mag^ 
nitude.  A  few  weeks  previously,  with 
pluck  and  endurance  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  they  had  marched  a  long  dijh 
tance  through  the  wilderness,  dragging 
their  cannon  with  them,  intending  to 
reduce  the  Yankee  stronghold,  and 
blot  it  out  from  the  land.  They  amyed 
near  the  fort  at  noonday,  and  were 
wholly    unexpected;    and    had  they 
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chaiiged  immediately,  following  the 
surprised  pickets  as  they  retired  into 
the  fort,  they  would  probably  have 
been  successful,  and  the  world  might 
have  been  startled  by  another  Fort 
Pillow  massacre,  or  a  worse  one ;  for  of 
the  two  classes  which  formed  the  garri- 
son, the  '^deserters,"  as  they  were 
termed,  and  the  colored  trooju,  it  is 
perhaps  hard  to  say  which  would  de- 
eerve  the  less  mercy.  But  their  bold- 
ness failed  them  here,  and  with  it  their 
luck.  Sending  a  white  flag  into  the 
fort,  they  promised  protection  on  sur- 
render, and  threatened  awful  seyerities 
if  resistance  were  made  to  their  superior 
force.  The  gallant  officer  who  com- 
manded, thus  forewarned,  sent  a  spirit- 
ed defiance,  and  hastily  made  such 
preparation  as  he  could.  The  rebels, 
after  a  spirited  and  brisk  cannonade, 
were  driren  off,  and  the  garrison  re- 
lieved. It  was  deemed  best,  however, 
not  long  after,  to  retire  to  a  more  secure 
position,  and  Fort  Myers  was  disman- 
tled and  abandoned,  the  troops  being 
temporarily  concentrated  at  Punta  Rasa. 
Whether  the  enemy  yet  occupied  Fort 
Myers  was  unknown,  and  caution  be- 
came necessary  in  our  movements.  A 
bright  lookout  was  kept,  the  oars  were 
muffled,  and  the  guns  placed  where 
they  could  easily  be  reached.  ^^  I  place 
more  confidence  in  the  acuteness  of  the 
Xndians  than  on  our  own  lookout,"  said 
the  Lieutenant.  "They  would  hardly 
have  come  with  us  if  they  had  antici- 
pated danger." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that,  since 
the  termination  of  the  Seminole  war, 
there  are  no  Indians  left  in  Florida,  but 
this  is  an  error.  It  is  true  the  Govern- 
ment has  nominally  removed  them,  but 
there  are  a  few  stiU  left,  haunting,  in  a 
melancholy  and  ghostly  way,  some  of 
their  favorite  spots.  Away  in  the 
interior,  in  some  hidden  place  unknown 
and  nnvisited  by  white  men,  a  feeble 
remnant  of  the  race  still  linger  in  the 
land  which  once  was  theirs.  "  Tiger- 
tail,"  formerly  a  famous  chie^  is  known 
to  bo  among  them;  he  never  would 
abandon  the  graves  of  his  forefathers. 
With  Jealous  care  they  preserve  their 


secret,  as  well  they  may ;  appearing  at 
long  intervals  with  honey  and  skins, 
and  other  articles  of  traffic  with  the 
whites,  no  one  knowing  whence  they 
come  or  whither  they  go.  Poor  people  I 
I  pity  them,  strangers  in  their  own 
land ;  skulking  and  hiding  in  their  own 
broad  acres.  Let  us  hope  that  some- 
where in  this  pleasant  clime  they  still 
inhabit  a  &vored  spot,  bright  with  flow- 
ers and  plentiftil  with  game,  where  the 
sun  ever  shines  and  the  cold  winds  are 
shut  out,  and  where  perchance  the 
Fountain  of  Youth,  eluding  the  search 
of  Ponce  de  Leon  and  all  his  knightly 
race,  may  be  theirs  as  a  slight  compen- 
sation, if  any  it  be,  for  many  years  of 
injustice  and  wrong.  Indeed,  on  the 
authority  of  the  veracious  Dr.  Hei- 
degger, we  may  assert  its  existence 
"near  Lake  Macaco;"  and  he  adds, 
with  the  particularity  of  exact  informa- 
tion, that  "  its  source  is  overshadowed 
by  several  gigantic  magnolias  which, 
though  numberless  centuries  old,  have 
been  kept  firesh  as  violets  by  the  vir- 
tues of  this  wonderfU  water."  Taught 
by  dear  experience,  these  Indians  were 
neutral  during  the  war,  coming  to  and 
going  from  the  fort  at  will,  and  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  betraying  either  side 
or  mixing  in  the  contest.  Of  the  two 
in  the  boat,  one  was  an  old  squaw  of 
some  consideration  in  the  tribe,  though 
partly  of  African  blood,  and  the  other, 
whom  we  subsequently  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  see  in  daylight,  a  pure 
Indian,  of  fair  complexion  and  noble 
figure,  and  apparently  about  eighteen. 
Her  face  was  pleasing,  or  at  least  digni- 
fied, but  of  studied  coldness  and  immo- 
bility. We  had  in  the  regiment  a  man 
who  was  formerly  a  slave,  and  had  es- 
caped to  the  Indians,  and  who  lived 
years  among  them,  though  never,  I  be- 
lieve, formally  adopted  into  the  tribe. 
He  was  a  splendid  rifle-shot,  as  indeed 
he  had  need  to  be,  and  on  the  startling 
phenomenon  being  brought  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  men  of  his  own  color  bearing 
arms,  he  had  left  the  tribe  and  enlisted 
in  the  regiment.  Through  him  the 
Lieutenant  had  learned  something  of 
the  history  of  the  girl,  and  it  was  at 
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his  suggestion,  and  as  a  measure  of 
safety  and  precaution  mainly,  that  he 
had  taken  the  squaws  into  the  boat, 
already  sufficiently  full.  The  girl  was 
the  posthumous  daughter  of  a  chief  of 
the  best  blood  and  greatest  considera- 
tion in  the  tribe.  Her  mother  never 
would  emigrate,  and  the  child  grew  up 
with  her,  inheriting  little  from  her 
father  except  his  good  name  and  a  full 
share  of  his  pride  and  spirit,  as  we 
subsequently  saw.  By  some  means  she 
became*  attached  to  a  brave  a  number 
of  years  her  senior,  who  had  emigrated 
westward  with  the  rest  of  his  tribe, 
but  had  now  returned  over  many  weary 
miles  to  claim  his  bride.  Both  he  and 
she  had  been  about  Punta  Rasa  for  a 
niunber  of  days,  though  she  had  held 
no  intercourse  with  any,  save  to  pur- 
chase some  slight  articles  of  finery  from 
the  sutlers,  and  which  alone  betrayed 
the  heart  of  a  woman  beneath  her  mar- 
ble exterior.  Neither  her  intended  hus- 
band nor  the  old  squaw  who  accompa- 
nied her,  and  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  duenna,  were  above  the  blandish- 
ments of  whiskey;  but  not  a  drop 
would  the  girl  take.  The  old  squaw 
had  the  softest  voice  and  most  winning 
manner  of  any  old  woman  that  I  ever 
met.  Her  way  was  so  gentle,  yet  so 
seductive  and  artistic,  that  she  seldom 
or  never  failed  of  extorting  whiskey 
from  the  most  conscientious  or  rigid 
of  those  who  had  it.  The  doctor  had 
kindly  provided  me  with  a  flask  of  his 
best  old  rye,  not  merely  as  a  measure 
of  precaution  against  exposure  to  the 
night-air,  but  for  any  of  the  crew  who 
might  need  it  after  their  severe  ex- 
ertion. This  the  aged  enchantress 
caught  sight  of,  and  in  a  voice  so  musi- 
cal that  I  could  not  resist,  she  at  length 
prevailed  upon  me  to  share  a  little  of  it 
with  her. 

Then  the  Lieutenant  and  myself  lay 
back  in  the  boat,  carefully  covering  the 
bowls  of  our  pipes  from  observation  on 
shore,  and  I  listened  while  he  related 
to  me  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life. 
Strange,  eventful,  romantic  to  the  last 
degree,  was  the  history  of  this  stem 
democrat,  who,  all  his  mature  life,  had 


battled  against  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  crowned  heads  and  their 
agents.  Of  a  family  whose  antiquity 
stretched  back  in  unnumbered  genera- 
tions, through  the  proudest  blood  of 
Venice  to  the  patricians  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  related  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  Europe, 
he  and  his  father  before  him  were  re- 
publicans. Holding  at  an  early  age  a 
commission  in  the  Austrian  army,  he 
voluntarily  relinquished  it  to  fight  for 
his  country  under  Charles  Albert.  Sub- 
sequently in  the  French  army,  then  a 
wanderer  in  many  lands,  the  friend  of 
Mazzini,  Orsini,  and  other  well-known 
republicans,  implicated  in  or  knowing 
of  many  dangerous  things,  traver^ng 
Italy  upon  his  secret  missions,  impris- 
oned in  Cayenne  and  in  AMca;  bnt 
always  through  a  thousand  perils  true 
to  Freedom  as  he  understood  it,  he,  if 
any,  could  truly  say,  "  where  Liberty  is, 
there  is  my  Country."  Hoiur  after  hour 
thus  passed,  and  at  length  I  grew  weary 
of  listening.  Bolt  upright  before  me 
sat  the  young  girl,  never  changing  her 
position,  or  moving  a  muscle,  seeming- 
ly insensible  to  fatigue.  Once  the  bot- 
tle passed  to  the  crew,  who  still  puUed 
noiselessly  and  vigorously  up  the  river, 
and  was  offered  to  her  by  the  old  wom- 
an, who  did  not  hesitate  to  recommeDd 
it  by  her  example ;  but  it  was  declined 
without  a  word.  In  vain  the  squaw 
placed  the  bottle  to  the  girl's  lips, 
urging  and  apparently  expecting  her  to 
drink;  thinly  clad,  and  chilly  as  the 
night  was,  she  refused.  I  began  to  feel 
an  interest  in  this  strange  girl.  Ml  of 
life  and  vigor  and  passion  as  I  knew 
she  must  be,  and  yet  apparently  so  cold 
and  insensible.  A  princess,  every  inch 
of  her,  this  "nut-brown  maid,'*  I 
thought.  No  residence  near  king  or 
kaiser  could  improve  upon  the  dignity 
of  this  untaught  child  of  nature.  Fi- 
nally, lulled  by  the  steady,  monotonous 
strokes  of  the  oars,  I  fell  asleep.  Con- 
fused images  of  courts  and  palaces,  of 
dungeons  and  escapes,  of  Indians  and 
rebels,  suggested  by  the  conversation, 
passed  through  my  mind.  At  length  I 
seemed  to  be  in  Venice,  then  mistress 
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of  the  seas,  and  the  most  magnificent 
city  of  tbe  Christian  world.  It  was  a 
gala-day  indeed,  for  on  that  day  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  John  Palaologus, 
was  to  enter  the  city.  I  saw  the  gor- 
geous procession  approach.  Vessels 
dressed  in  silk  and  gold  crowded  the 
grand  canal,  banners  flaunted,  music 
sounded,  the  lions  of  St.  Mark  and  the 
Boman  eagles  were  everywhere  dis- 
played. High  upon  a  gilded  throne  sat 
the  successor  of  a  hundred  Constan- 
tinea,  while  all  that  was  venerable  in 
character  or  illustrious  in  rank  of  the 
Eastern  world — ^the  home  still  of  letters 
and  the  arts — followed  in  his  train ;  the 
despot  Demetrius,  patriarchs  and  pri- 
mates and  patricians  of  high  degree. 
Then  the  haughty  Doge  and  reverend 
eenators,  chiefs  of  an  independent  state, 
bowed  low  in  homage  before  him; 
while  from  roof  and  balcony,  from  win- 
dow and  tower,  all  that  was  illiistrious 
or  beautiful  in  Venice  applauded  the 
deed ;  for  was  not  the  Emperor  bound 
on  a  holy  mission,  and  about  to  con- 
summate the  union  of  the  churches  of 
the  East  and  West  ?  All,  did  I  say  ? 
No;  one  proud  girl,  daughter  of  the 
Doge,  betrothed  as  ^e  was  to  a  patri- 
cian of  the  empire,  shrunk  from  the 
d^rading  spectacle ;  and  as  the  pageant 
passed  away,  she  too  changed,  and  be- 
came an  Indian  maid,  unmoved  and 
scornful.  What  other  fancies,  half 
memory  half  dreams,  would  have  fol- 
lowed, I  know  not,  for  a  soft  voice  call- 
ing "  Whiskee  !  " — the  only  word  of 
English  I  ever  heard  the  old  squaw  utter, 
though  doubtless  the  artfUl  jade  knew 
more — and  a  gentle  pull  at  my  coat, 
awakened  me.  During  my  sleep  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  usual  pru- 
dence, and  had  emptied  the  bottle,  and 
now,  though  needlessly,  was  calling  for 
more.  Alas,  poor  woman  I  she  could 
hardly  have  known  of  the  waters  of  the 
Fountain  of  Youth,  to  quaff  so  eagerly 
of  so  poor  a  substitute;  or  are  these 
favored  ones  in  this  too,  as  in  other 
joys,  who  may  taste  the  cup  denied  to 
many,  no  matter  how  athirst  ?  Let  us 
hope  not.  Ah  me  I  I  very  much  fear 
the  worthy  Dr.  Heidegger  played  but  a 


scurvy  trick  upon  the  Widow  Wycherly 
and  her  two  friends,  and  that  the  Foun- 
tain of  Youth  has  yet  to  be  sought  for 
through  this  weary  world,  to  be  found 
at  last  only  in  another. 

However  this  may  be,  our  old  friend 
the  squaw  began  to  grow  hilarious. 
She  insisted  on  pulling  an  oar,  which 
she  did  so  vigorously  as  to  make  the 
water  boil,  and  seriously  interfere  with 
the  regular  and  noiseless  stroke  of  the 
others ;  so  w.e  had  to  interfere,  and  for 
a  while  she  contented  herself  with  sing- 
ing, or  rather  humming,  a  low,  wild, 
and  monotonous  but  not  unmusical 
chant ;  for  nothing  could  be  unmusical 
from  her. 

At  length  the  stars  faded  in  the  misty 
night,  and  the  sky  began  to  flush  and 
crimson  with  the  dawn.  The  old 
squaw,  flnding  nothing  better  to  do, 
amused  herself  with  removing  some  of 
the  outer  drapery  from  her  younger 
companion,  thereby  disclosing,  but  not 
immodestly,  something  of  the  queenly 
proportions  of  her  form ;  but,  as  before, 
our  princess  never  moved  a  muscle,  or 
condescended  to  notice  the  admiration 
with  which  we  could  not  help  regard 
her.  Finally  the  sun  threw  his  full  and 
level  beams  into  the  hazy  air,  lighting 
up  the  landscape,  and  making  a  cheer- 
ful picture  of  woods  and  waters.  We 
were  approaching  Fort  Myers.  We 
landed,  and  one  of  the  men  climbed  a 
tall  pine,  from  which  a  view  of  the  fort 
could  be  obtained.  It  was  a  weary  and 
difficult  task,  but  little  rewarded  his 
scrutinizing  gaze.  No  rebel  flag  and 
no  signs  of  life  were  seen  about  the 
fort,  and  again  we  moved  on.  Half  an 
hour  brought  us  to  a  bend  in  the  river, 
from  which  the  fort  was  plainly  visible 
in  the  distance  to  the  naked  eye.  We 
had  intended,  without  exposing  our- 
selves, to  scrutuiize  carefully  with  a 
glass  the  entire  vicinity ;  but  the  young 
girl  rose  on  her  seat,  and  standing  erect, 
intently  scanned  each  side  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  That 
will  do,  thought  I,  and  we  moved  for- 
ward, the  girl  still  standing,  her  tall, 
full  figure,  wrapped  gracefully  in  her 
robe,  being  clearly  marked  against  the 
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sky.  While  the  lieutenant  searched 
the  field  with  the  glass,  I  kept  my  eye 
on  the  girl.  Her  countenance  was  still 
immobile,  and  her  eye,  thongh  fixed, 
betrayed  no  intelligence ;  when  sudden- 
ly a  momentary  flash,  perhaps  of  pleas- 
ure or  surprise,  which  even  she  could 
not  conceal,  animated  her  face  for  a 
moment.  *^  Stop  rowing,"  said  I  to 
the  men,  and  made  a  hasty  moyement 
towards  the  Lieutenant  for  the  glass. 
'^I  see  it,''  said  he,  anticipating  me, 
'^  there  is  certainly  some  one  moving, 
but  not  a  white  man,  I  think."  A  few 
more  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  into 
view  a  solitary  Indian  standing  in  re- 
lief against  one  of  the  white-walled 
buildings,  and  apparently  the  only  ten- 
ant of  the  deserted  fort  He  never 
would  allow  himself  to  be  used  as  a 
decoy,  and  we  knew  it.  Passively  he 
stood,  until  we  were  near  the  broken 
whar^  when  he  turned  and  disappeared 
among  the  buildings.  I  was  disap- 
pointed, for  I  wished  to  witness  the 
interview  between  the  girl  and  her 
lover,  as  I  felt  it  must  be.  Our  guests 
left  us  at  the  landing,  the  old  squaw 
stumbling  and  crooning  up  the  wharf, 
and  the  girl  walking  with  a  slow 
though  stately  step,  and  neither  show- 
ing the  slightest  mark  of  gratitude  or 
farewell. 

Lookouts  were  stationed,  and  one 
with  a  powerful  glass  occupied  a  block- 
house which  formed  part  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  place,  and  the  rest  of  the 
men  dispersed  in  various  directions  in 
search  of  a  number  of  articles  for  which 
they  had  come,  and  which,  in  the  haste 
of  departure,  had  been  left  behind. 

Situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Caloosahatchie,  here  several  hundred 
yards  broad,  on  land  elevated  from  the 
river,  but  sloping  here  and  there  to  the 
water's  edge,  dotted  with  shade-trees 
which  in  places  hung  gracefully  over 
the  bank;  with  long,  low  buildings, 
and  cool  verandas,  and  gravelled  walks, 
and  pleasant  varieties  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  a  delicious  climate,  and  an 
abundance  of  fish  and  game.  Fort 
Myers  was  truly  a  charming  spot ;  and 
so  it  looked  to  me  that  plefisant  Spring 


morning,  as,  seated  on  one  of  the  block- 
houses, I  traced  the  river  winding 
through  the  landscape,  and  saw  the 
interminable  woods  spread  out  green 
before  me.  A  portion  of  my  regiment 
had  been  stationed  here  for  many 
months,  and  truly  their  experience  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  one.  CounUess 
herds  of  cattle  roam  in  the  savannas 
of  Florida;  and  from  them  Lee's 
army  was  long  supplied,  after  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi  had  cut 
off  the  supplies  from  Texas.  Glorious 
were  the  raids  under  the  skilful  guid- 
ance of  the  loyal  Floridians;  just 
enough  of  ^  excitement  and  peril  were 
there  in  hunting  these  animals,  wild 
almost  as  the  buffalo  of  the  Western 
prairies,  and  in  bringing  them  safely  in, 
in  spite  of  the  vengeful  pursuit  of  the 
enraged  Johnnies;  to  say  nothing  of 
such  other  ready  means  of  annoyance 
as  opportunity  offered  to  inflict.  The 
garrison  waxed  fat  on  the  spoils  of  the 
land. 

There  is  always  something  interest- 
ing in  wandering  about  a  place  sudden- 
ly abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  whether 
it  be  Pompeii  of  old,  or  more  modern 
places  which  the  fortunes  of  war  have 
caused  to  be  as  suddenly  depopulated. 
As  we  penetrate  into  places  sacred  to 
the  domestic  gods,  there  is  a  feeling 
half  of  naughtiness  that  we  are  seeing 
sights  not  altogether  proper  to  be  seen ; 
that  we  are  spying  out  the  nakedness 
of  the  land  which  it  were  fitter  to 
have  left  uncovered,  and  yet  which  is 
not  altogether  unpleasant.  So  I  wan- 
dered through  the  various  buildings 
grouped  together  at  the  fort,  unmind- 
ful of  the  protecting*  deities,  if  indeed 
there  were  any,  poking  into  this  place 
and  uncovering  that,  and  bringing  to 
light  many  familiar  articles  of  use  or 
convenience  which,  in  the  haste  of  a 
sudden  evacuation,  bad  been  left  be- 
hind. 

At  noon  the  Lieutenant  and  myself 
dined  pleasantly  in  a  little  arbor 
formed  on  the  roots  of  an  old  tree, 
which,  together  with  the  trunk,  bent 
as  if  with  age,  projected  far  over  the 
river.    The  branches  were  hung  with 
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mosB  gray  and  yenerable,  reaching  to 
the  water,  which  gave  it  such  a  strange, 
even  weird  appearance,  that  it  reminded 
me  almost  impleasantly  of  an  aged 
woman,  her  reyerend  locks  sweeping  in 
the  breeze. 

Shadows  already  began  to  darken 
among  the  trees,  when  we  thought  of 
departing.  The  sentinel  in  the  block- 
house was  about  to  be  remoyed,  and 
the  lookout  recalled  from  the  woods, 
when  the  man  himself  appeared  and 
reported  that  he  had  heard  a  sound  as 
of  the  neighing  of  horses ;  and  hardly 
were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
the  sentinel  in  the  blockhouse,  a  yery 
intelligent  and  prudent  man,  was  ob- 
senred  making  signals  to  attract  our 
attention.  We  immediately  went  up, 
and  saw  enough  to  conyince  us  that 
the  rebels  were  upon  us.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance  around  the  fort  the 
wood  and  underbrush  had  been  cleared 
so  as  to  allow  full  sweep  for  artillery. 
This  space  they  could  not  cross  without 
expoebig  thcmselyes,  and  we  could  see 
a  considerable  group,  all  mounted,  and 
evidently  clustered  for  consultation. 
These  Florida  rebels  had  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  riding  horses,  and  would  neyer 
go  afoot  if  they  could  help  it.  They 
evidently  knew  our  strength,  and  cared 
little  for  concealment.  Finally  they 
broke  up,  a  body  largely  exceeding  our 
own  riding  directly  for  the  fort,  and  a 
smaller  party  separating  from  the  rest 
moyed  rapidly  to  the  left  down  the 
bank  of  the  riyer.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost.  We  could  haye  held  the  block- 
house against  them  for  a  while,  but 
without  food  or  water,  and  having  no 
special  object  to  gain,  it  would  be  folly. 
We  made  hastily  for  the  boat,  and  as 
we  approached,  I  saw  a  dark  object  in 
the  gathering  gloom,  'sitting  bolt  up- 
right on  one  of  the  seats.  Trapped! 
was  my  first  thought,  as  the  blood 
rushed  to  my  heart;  and  motioning 
hastily  to  the  men  to  be  quiet,  I 
glanced  over  the  number  to  see  that 
none  were  missing.  All  were  present, 
and  to«  were  trapped.  That  one,  at  least, 
shall  pay  the  penalty  for  his  impudence, 
thought  I,  and  drawing  my  revolver, 


rested  it  on  an  upturned  plank  for  a 
steady  aim ;  and  yet,  why  should  he  sit 
so  stupidly  still  ?  fiashed  through  my 
mind  as  I  hesitated.  "  Pooh,"  said  the 
Lieutenant — and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder—"  It's  the  princess,  can't 
you  see?"  Of  course  I  could.  A 
dozen  bounds  brought  us  to  the  boat. 
"What  are  you  here  for?"  said  I, 
angrily,  as  the  men  pushed  off.  Either 
she  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
me.  There  was  little  time  to  be  lost, 
and  we  could  hardly  throw  her  over- 
board. A  few  vigorous  strokes  sent  us 
quickly  into  the  stream,  and  long  be- 
fore the  disappointed  rebels  appeared 
upon  the  wharf,  we  were  out  of  gun- 
shot, and  heading  rapidly  for  Punta 
Rasa.  "  Foiled  that  time,"  said  I  glee- 
fdlly,  as  one  or  two  straggling  shots 
sent  through  the  darkness  in  our  sup- 
posed direction  whistled  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  I  even  looked  at  the  young 
Indian  with  less  of  wrath  than  I  had 
before  exhibited.  "  But  what  can  she 
want  in  the  boat  ?  Can  it  be  possible 
that  she  betrayed  us,  and  brought  the 
enemy  down  on  us  ? "  and  my  anger  be- 
gan to  rekindle. 

"ril  answer  for  her  with  my  life," 
said  the  Lieutenant  enthusiastically; 
"  besides,  why  should  she  come  with  us 
and  share  our  danger  if  she  were  guilty  ? 
Now,  I  won't  answer  for  that  old 
squaw,"  he  added,  with  less  gallantry ; 
"  she  may  have  betrayed  us." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  I, 
decisively.  "  So  soft  a  voice  as  hers 
never  spoke  deceitfully."  But  I  was 
not  satisfied,  nevertheless,  and  looked 
round  fiercely  on  the  young  woman. 
"  If  I  were  in  command  of  the  boat,  I'd 
put  her  ashore.  Innocent  or  not,  the 
princess  should  tramp."  Whether  she 
understood  me  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but 
at  that  moment  the  girl  rose  and  stood  - 
upon  the  seat;  with  head  erect  and 
hand  placed  to  her  ear,  as  if  to  catch 
the  faintest  sound,  she  peered  steadily 
into  the  darkness,  towards  the  shore  on 
our  left.  A  faint,  crackling  sound 
seemed  at  times  to  be  audible,  and  then 
died  entirely  away.  The  girl  raised  her 
arm,  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
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sound,  and  then,  without  a  word,  re- 
sumed her  seat,  as  erect,  immoyable,  and 
listless  as  before.  "What  can  she 
mean  ? "  said  we  both  in  a  breath.  The 
sound  became  clearer.  *^Boys,"  said 
the  Lieutenant  in  a  moment,  as  the 
thought  flashed  upon  him,  "do  you 
hear  that  sound  ?  It's  the  rebels  mak- 
ing for  the  point  below  us.  If  they 
reach  it  before  we  do,  there  will  be 
bloody  work  before  us.  Give  way  live- 
ly, it's  a  row  for  life."  And  give  way 
they  did,  for  we  all  saw  the  peril.  A 
few  miles  below  us  was  a  point  running 
out  into  the  stream,  under  which  the 
channel  swept,  and  where  the  passage 
of  the  river  could,  in  daylight,  be  easily 
commanded.  By  the  shore  the  dis- 
tance was  tother  than  by  the  river,  the 
trail  sometimes  approaching  the  bank, 
and  again  making  large  detours  to 
avoid  swamps  and  morasses  impassable 
for  horses.  This  was  in  our  favor,  be- 
sides the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
men  knew  their  work,  and  settled  to  it 
splendidly ;  the  tough  ash  oars  spring- 
ing at  every  stroke,  and  the  barge,  none 
of  the  lightest,  almost  at  times  lifted 
from  the  water.  I  watched  them  ner- 
vously, their  broad  backs  bending  to 
the  very  seats,  yet  moving  perfectly  in 
time,  and  without  a  single  false  stroke. 
It  was  a  fearful  race — ^human  muscles 
against  horse-flesh ;  but  what  men  could 
do  to  win,  they  would.  Occasionally, 
as  time  passed,  we  could  hear  the  party 
on  shore  as  the  trail  led  them  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  even  at  times 
into  the  very  water,  and  then  we  would 
lose  the  sound  altogether.  Some  words 
from  an  old  Qerman  ballad,  little  else 
of  which  I  remembered,  kept  running 
in  my  head : 

"  Tramp,  tramp,  aloog  the  land  they  rode. 
Splash,  splash,  along  the  sea." 

It  never  was  a  favorite  with  me,  being 
always  a  ghostly  thing  and  gloomy ; 
and  now  less  than  ever.  The  minutes 
pass$^  slowly  away.  Not  a  man  of  the 
crew  could  bear  a  cap  upon  his  woolly 
head,  and  though  not  a  word  was  spo- 
ken, I  knew  that  the  pace  was  killing. 
I  looked  at  the  one  in  front  of  me ;  his 


teeth  were  clenched,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
and  rigid.    I  laid  my  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  the  muscles  were  knotted  and 
drawn  like  steel,  while  the  shirt  was 
dripping     with    perspiration.      What 
would  I  not  have  given  for  a  little  of 
the  whiskey  which  my  friend  of  the 
dulcet  voice  had  drunk !    Thank  God,  it 
couldn't  last  long.  At  length  a  long,  dark 
row  of  trees  began  to  be  dimly  visible 
against  the  sky.    "  Yonder  is  the  point," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  "  cease  rowing  and 
draw  in  your  oars,"  he  added  in  a  whis- 
per ;  and  at  the  command  each  oar  was 
lifted  from  the  water  and  drawn  in  so 
that   the   handle    rested   against   the 
opposite  side  of  the  boat,  but  in  almost 
instantaneous  readiness  for  use.    With 
rapid  headway  and  in  almost  perfect 
stillness  we  neared  the  point,  where  ail 
was  silent  as  the  grave,  keeping  as  near 
the  opposite  shore  as  the  depth  of  water 
would  allow.    We  had  already  reached 
it,  and  were  about  abreast,  when  with 
a  sudden  shock  the  boat  struck  a  snag 
or  stone,  and,  swinging  half-way  round 
with  the  current,  remained  fast;    we 
were  too  near  the  right  bank.    First  one 
oar  was  put.  out,  and  then  another,  bat 
we  did  not  move.    Two  of  the  men 
jumped  over  into  the  shallow  water, 
and  lifting  the  boat  clear  sprang  lightly 
back.    We  were  again  afloat^  but  dis- 
covered.    Whirr^  whirTy  came  the  rifle- 
balls  all  about  us,  with  a  sound  like 
tearing  cloth,  while  the  shore  lighted 
up  with  the  fire. 

"Who's  hit?"  said  the  Lieutenant 
hastily;  and  as  no  one  answered,  he 
added,  "  give  it  to  'em  boys,  and  then 
pull  for  your  lives."  The  answering 
fire  from  the  boat  was  a  little  ragged, 
but  given  with  a  will,  and  even  we 
joined  with  our  revolvers.  "It  was 
imprudent,"  said  he  a  moment  after,  as 
the  powerful  strokes  of  the  oars  drew 
us  gradually  out  of  fire,  "  but  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  have  one  shot 
at  the  rascals.  Any  one  hit  9  "  said  he 
again, '  anxiously.  Several  balls  had 
been  heard  to  strike  the  boat  "Hy 
oar  is  splintered,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
"  and  a  sliver  driven  into  my  arm."  It 
was  a  fiesh-wound,  however,  and  on 
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being  bound  up  with  a  handkerchief, 
gaye  little  immediate  pain. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  princess 
now  ?  ^  said  the  Lieutenant)  pointing  to 
the  girl,  who,  during  the  exciting  scene 
through  which  we  had  passed,  had  sat 
as  immovable  as  a  statue. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  her," 
Bud  I,  musingly.  *^  I  wonder  if  Indian 
nature  is  different  from  human  nature  ?  " 
and  sundry  hard  problems  in  regard  to 
that  mystery  ever  new — woman's  heart 
— gare  me  food  for  reflection. 

Pursuit  was  over,  and  we  knew  it, 
and  now  that  the  excitement  had  passed, 
the  men,  without  sleep  for  many  hours, 
pulled  languidly.  So  we  tied  up  to  the 
right  bank,  and  camped  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  night,  all  except  the  princess, 
who  preferred  to  reign  mistress  of  the 
boat.  It  was  daylight  when  I  awoke, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  peer 
over  the  bank  to  see  if  she  was  still 
there ;  for  between  waking  and  dream- 
ing, I  had  come  to  have  an  odd  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  girl,  and  should  hardly 
have  been  surprised  if  she  had  turned 
out  to  have  a  few  drops  of  elfish  or 
mermaid  blood  in  her  veins,  if,  indeed, 
such  mysterious  creatures  have  blood 
at  all.  Breakfast  being  prepared,  the 
Lieutenant  placed  some  before  her, 
which,  rather  to  my  surprise,  she  ac- 
cepted; being  the  first  common-sense 
thing  I  had  seen  her  do.  I  have  been 
told  it  is  an  Indian  custom  never  to 
refuse  food  when  offered  them,  as  it  is 
not  always  sure  when  they  may  again 
have  it.  I  was  a  second  time  surprised, 
however,  to  see  her  reject,  with  the 
slightest  possible  motion  of  the  hand, 
the  dainty  meerschaum  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant, which  with  Italian  grace  he  offered 
her. 

The  old  squaw  would  not  have  done 
it.  Neither  tobacco  nor  whiskey  I  De- 
pend upon  it,  she^s  more  mermaid  than 
Indian,  after  all,  thought  I.  We  now 
noticed  that  the  girl  had  been  wound- 
ed, though  not  badly,  the  ball  cutting 
the  folds  of  a  blanket,  which  she  did 
not  have  with  her  when  she  went  up, 
and  grazing  the  flesh.  *^She  doesn't 
mind  it,"  said  the  Lieutenant  admiring- 


ly. "  Of  course  not,"  said  I,  "  she's  got 
no  feeling;  the  ball  might  have  gone 
through  her  heart,  and  she  would  never 
have  shown  it." 

As  we  were  about  embarking,  with 
much  surprise  I  thought  that  I  could 
hear  the  sound  of  a  drum  beaten  in  our 
immediate  vicinity.  ^^  Can  it  be  tliat 
wo  are  pursued  again  ?  and  how  strange 
that  they  should  beat  a  drum  I  "  The 
Lieutenant  smiled.  He  was  more  famil- 
iar with  the  country  than  I  was.  "  It's 
a  drum-fish,"  said  he.  And  yet  with 
startling  distinctness  it  was  repeated, 
though,  now  that  my  attention  was 
called  to  it,  apparently  from  the  depths 
of  the  river.  It's  the  mermaid's  reveille, 
thought  I,  and  almost  involuntarily  I 
glanced  at  the  princess,  half  expecting 
her  to  obey  the  mysterious  call,  which 
seemed  plainly  intended  for  her,  and 
plunge  beneatii  the  water.  It  sounded 
for  scaled  ears,  however ;  there  she  sat 
unmoved  and  silent,  and  seemingly  in- 
different to  all  that  went  on  about  her. 
I  puffed  away  nervously  at  the  rejected 
pipe,  blowing  whiffs  of  white  smoke 
out  into  the  air,  and  quite  covering  the 
head  of  the  girl  with  a  cloud.  "Do 
you  think,"  said  I  at  length,  "that  she'd 
feel  it  if  I  were  to  thrust  a  pin  into 
her  ? " 

The  Lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  truly  Italian  grimace. 
"  Chi  diavolo  Vamrdlbe  mai  credutof 
Of  course  she  would;"  and  I  saw  at 
once  how  hopeless  it  was  to  make  him 
imderstand  my  feelings  in  the  matter, 
even  if  I  did  not  realize  at  the  time 
how  foolish  they  were  in  themselves. 
Bo  I  took  an  oar  and  pulled  lustily  for 
an  hour. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  heard  a 
heavy  gun  in  the  direction  of  Punta 
Rasa,  and  while  we  listened  in  surprise, 
another  and  another,  but  at  regular 
intervals. 

"  Not  an  attack,  but  a  salute ;  what 
can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Richmond  is  taken,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 

•  "  It's  too  good  news  to  be  true,  and 
yet  I  hardly  know  what  else  it  can  be." 
The  prolonged  echoes  had  hardly  ceased 
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to  reverberate  from  wood  and  shore, 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  wharf. 
Both  our  own  yacht  and  the  sutler's 
schooner  were  gayly  dressed  in  their 
colors;  the  whole  camp  was  astir, 
drums  were  beating,  banners  flying, 
and  there  was  eyery  appearance  of  a 
gala-day.  Our  hopes  were  raised  by  the" 
sight  of  a  group  of  naval  officers  on 
the  wharf,  and  they  were  confirmed  as 
we  landed.  The  officers  had  just  come 
up  from  the  fleet.  Richmond  had  fall- 
en, and  the  back  of  the  rebellion  was 
broken.  Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  and  up 
went  our  caps  into  the  air.  "  But  who 
have  you  here  ? "  said  one,  as  the  prin- 
cess, cold  and  dignified  as  a  statue,  stalk- 
ed up  the  wharf,  perfectly  unmoved  and 
self-possessed  in  tiie  general  excitement. 
Her  appearance  was  too  striking,  and 
even  noble,  not  to  attract  attention. 
"Hang  me  if  I  know,"  said  I;  "a 
queen  of  some  sort ;  of  the  mermaids, 
perhaps." 

The  good  news  delighted  every  one, 
but  none  more  than  the  loyal  Floridians 
who  were  congregated  at  Punta  Rasa. 
For  us  of  Northern  birth  it  was  the  tri- 
umph of  the  nation,  and  a  glorious  re- 
ward for  long  years  of  weary  anxieties, 
watching,  and  sacrifice.  For  them  it 
was  all  this,  and  more.  It  meant,  poor 
souls,  as  they  then  saw  it,  a  return  to 
house  and  home,  if  indeed  there  were 
any  left ;  not  with  trembling  footsteps, 
watched  and  dogged  firom  swamp  to 
swamp,  and  from  one  wretched  hiding- 
place  to  another,  but  in  the  open  day, 
and  with  honor.  It  removed  the  halter 
from  their  necks  and  the  stigma  from 
their  names.  Henceforth  loyalty  to  the 
countiy  was  no  longer  treason,  and 
rebels  no  longer  their  judges.  The  son 
could  look  the  father  in  the  eye,  and 
the  father  the  son,  and  know  that  they 
were  no  longer  despised,  even  if  they 
were  henceforth  to  be  feared.  It  was  a 
proud  satisfaction,  and  they  felt  it. 

A  ball  was  arranged  by  the  female 
part  of  the  community,  and  the  officers 
all  invited.  Great  were  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  occasion.  The  com- 
manding officer  kindly  consented  to 
the  use  of  the  Parker  House,  and  the 


doctor's  bottles  and  the  kegs  of  the 
commissary  were  unceremoniously  bun- 
dled out  under  canvas.  I  was  away 
during  the  afternoon,  and  did  not  re- 
turn until  night.  The  Parker  House 
was  a  blaze  of  glory.  Out  of  the  broad 
open  doorway  came  a  flood  of  light, 
brightening  the  wharf,  and  shining  far 
out  on  the  river,  where  mast  and  rope 
were  distinctly  visible  in  the  unusual 
illumination.  Merry  music  was  borne 
through  the  open  windows,  while  danc- 
ing shadows  on  the  wall  came  and  went 
in  the  flickering  light,  long  before  we 
reached  the  building.  Wonderful  was 
the  metamorphosis  as  we  entered.  The 
bare  and  dingy  walls  were  hung  with 
evergreens  and  festooned  with  flags. 
From  the  beams  overhead  depended 
glittering  chandeliers  of  burnished  bayo- 
nets, each  with  a  tallow-candle  inserted 
at  the  butt.  Stacks  of  glistening  mus- 
kets reflected  the  light,  and  a  number 
of  the  drum-corps  of  the  99th,  glorious 
in  their  brilliant  uniforms,  furnished 
acceptable  music  of  violin,  banjo,  and 
bones. 

Dancing  was  progressing  vigorously 
as  we  entered,  while  perspiring  belles 
and  sweltering  beaux  lined  the  sides  of 
the  room,  resting  from  their  labors,  or 
engaged  in  animated  conversation.  The 
ladies  were  gay  with  many  colors,  main- 
ly in  brilliant  calicoes  which — believe 
it  who  can— were  many  of  them  that 
morning  lying  unmade  in  the  sutler's 
schooner.  By  what  magic  they  had  in 
this  brief  space  been  transformed  by 
needle  and  pin  and  button  into  pass- 
able robes  for  the  occasion,  the  light  of 
the  glittering  chandeliers  did  not  reveal, 
and  perhaps  it  were  hardly  prudent  to 
inquire. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  by  day- 
light, and  to  a  fastidious  taste,  the 
ladies  of  the  loyal  Floridians  might 
seem  somewhat  obnoxious  to  criticlBm 
on  the  score  of  habits  and  manners. 
They  certainly  were  unsophisticated  and 
primitive  in  these  respects.  The  chiv- 
alry, as  we  know,  did  not  cleave  to  us. 
That  it  was  genteel  to  be  a  rebel  carried 
off  more  thousands  than  the  doctrines 
of  Calhoun  or  the  seductions  of  the 
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persuasiye  Yancey.  These  ladies  were 
loyal,  however,  and  to-night  they  were 
happy.  Yet  it  was  an  odd  collection. 
Tow-headed  urchins,  long  since  con- 
signed to  theoretical  slumbers,  peeped 
ftirtiTely  through  the  chinks,  or  gath- 
ered timidly  beyond  the  sentry  at  the 
open  door,  and  all  agog  at  the  unaccus- 
tomed splendor.  Heads  of  wool  and 
eyes  white  gleaming  in  the  Hght,  looked 
in  by  dozens  at  the  open  windows. 
Mothers,  unable  to  stay  away,  stood,  I 
had  almost  said  danced,  with  their  in- 
fants in  tbeir  arms.  Boys  and  gray- 
haired  men,  soldiers,  civilians,  and  sail- 
ors, all  joined  in  the  dance.  Near  me 
stood  a  man  of  digniiied  presence,  and 
of  mild  and  venerable  aspect.  His 
locks  were  white,  and  his  eye  blue  and 
gentle,  yet  undimmed.  A  large  nose 
and  a  firm,  well-shut  mouth  gave  char- 
acter to'  his  face.  He  wad  a  gentleman 
from  northern  Georgia,  originally  of 
wealth,  and  of  a  judicial  education  and 
position.  For  his  outspoken  loyalty  he 
had  been  driven  from  county  to  county, 
and  from  State  to  State,  until  he  finally 
reached  our  lines  at  Fort  Myers,  penni- 
less, and,  of  a  large  family,  alone.  I 
will  not  say  there  was  no  exultation  in 
his  eye  as  he  looked  upon  the  scene, 
though  there  certainly  was  sadness,  yet 
wholly  unmixed  with  anger.  Strange, 
too,  before  him  danced  a  young  man, 
lithe,  active,  and  graceful  in  his  move- 
ments and  bearing.  Of  a  pleasing 
countenance,  with  eyes  black  and  fear- 
less, which  nothing  escaped  while  they 
overflowed  with  merriment  and  joy,  he 
moved  before  us  happy  and  light-heart- 
ed as  the  gayest.  Yet  that  young  man 
but  a  few  weeks  before  was  one  of  a 
party  of  rebels  who  had  six  different 
times  hung  the  venerable  loyalist  from 
a  limb,  and  he  himself  had  climbed  the 
tree  with  the  rope  in  his  hand.  Not  a 
shadow  betrayed  the  emotion  which  the 
old  man  felt.  Strangely  enough,  the 
handsome  rascal  bore  my  name  in  full, 
and  I  watched  him  with  the  keener 
interest.  If  he  had  a  soul  he  did  not 
show  it.  Did  his  own  neck  itch  for  the 
halter,  or  did  his  conscience  misgive 
him  at  all,  as  he  saw  me  in  conversation 


with  the  man  he  had  wronged,  and 
knew  that  my  mission  was  to  bring 
such  as  he  to  justice  ?  Several  times, 
as  if  by  accident,  he  met  my  earnest 
gaze  with  the  full  fair  look  of  inno- 
cence, and  turned  lightly  away.  What 
passes  in  his  mind  is  a  mystery.  Under 
that  careless  exterior  is  he  calculating 
how  many  bounds  will  take  him  to  the 
shore,  and  where  the  boats  are  lying 
this  dark  night ;  or  perchance  how  cold 
it  will  be  down  among  the  fishes,  drift- 
ing helplessly  with  a  bullet-hole  through 
one's  body  ?  Hardly  I  He*ll  sleep  qui- 
etly to-night,  though  with  one  wary 
eye  open.  Peace  and  quiet  times  never 
produce  such  men  as  he.  They  are 
exotics  of  villany,  the  forced  and  dan- 
gerous productions  of  days  of  periL 

Under  the  chandeliers  a  dropping 
fire  of  melting  fat  would  have  been  the 
terror  of  other  ball-goers ;  here  it  had 
little  efiect.  A  merry  laugh  and  a 
dexterous  movement  when  under  the 
chandeliers,  but  generally  inefiectual  to 
dodge  the  infiiction,  was  all  the  notice 
it  excited.  Richmond  had  fallen,  and 
they  knew  it ;  and  a  few  drops  of  fat 
could  hardly  counterbalance  the  mo- 
mentous fact  to  them.  The  dancing 
was  different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  Rows  were  formed  as  in  a 
contra-dance,  but  there  the  resemblance 
ceased.  Bach  couple  danced  violently 
and  ridiculously  upon  one  spot,  un- 
til apparently  exhausted,  when  they  ex- 
changed sides  and  recommenced,  as  if 
they  hrfd  received  accessions  of  vigor. 
It  was  exercise  for  gymnasts.  One  or 
two  attetaipts  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  oflBcers  present  to  introduce  more 
customary  modes  of  saltation  failed 
ignominiously,  and  they  withdrew  cha- 
grined. Refreshments  were  at  last 
served,  and  candor  compels  me  to  add, 
more  than  one  of  the  fair  belles  re- 
moved from  her  dimpled  cheek  a  capa- 
cious quid  of  tobacco,  from  which  she 
had  been  industriously  withdrawing  the 
juice,  in  total  unconsciousness  of  any 
violation  of  etiquette  or  propriety.  The 
hall  was  warm,  Emd  I  had  placed  my- 
self near  an  open  window  for  the  air, 
absorbed  in  the  novelty  of  the  occasion. 
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and  totally  forgetting  that  a  row  of 
glittering  bayonets,  Bormounted  with 
fire,  was  thrust  into  the  wall  aboye  me, 
when  a  warm,  uncomfortable  feeling 
upon  my  right  shoulder  caused  me  to 
turn  my  head.  An  ambitious  shoulder- 
strap,  glittering  and  new,  with  which  I 
had  entered  the  hall,  had  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  a  frostiDg,  still  wet  and 
warm  upon  the  top,  composed  of  the 
drippings  of  many  candles,  occupied 
its  place.  And  under  the  shoulder- 
strap  was  a  new  coat,  not  easily  re- 
placed in  the  wilderness.  I  turned 
away  in  disgust 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  the  princess 
married?"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

" Married ?'*  said  I;  "will  Neptune 
be  there  ?  " 

He  replied  with  provoking  and  literal 
exactness,  "No,  but  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  post  will,  and  desires  your 
presence  with  his  compliments."  I  found 
him  in  his  tent  surrounded  with  papers, 
perplexed  and  almost  indignant.  A 
party  of  the  junior  officers  were  present, 
who  were  apparently  urging  him  to  do 
something  to  which  he  was  disinclined. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  about  it  ?  "  sai/l 
he,  as  I  entered.  "  These  young  gentle- 
men have  persuaded  that  confounded 
Indian  that  he  must  be  married  in 
Christian  &shion,  and  they  have  come 
to  me  to  do  it.  You  know  we  haven't 
any  chaplain." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  I,  im- 
pressively. "We're  living  under  mar- 
tial law  here.  No  one  within  a  hundred 
miles  dares  dispute  your  authority,  bar- 
ring a  few  rebels,"  added  I,  as  the 
thought  of  last  night's  adventure  flashed 
through  my  mind ;  "  but  they  are  of  no 
account  now  Richmond  has  fallen,  and 
never  were  recognized,  any  way.  You're 
not  merely  the  commander  of  the  troops, 
but  you  are  supreme  within  certain 
limits,  wherever  within  the  enemy's 
country  your  power  extends.  You  are 
the  Fountain  of  Honor,  you  are  the 
State,  you  are  the  Church."  "  Enough, 
enough,"  said  he,  waving  his  hand  in  a 
deprecating  manner;  and  the  officers 
disappeared  to  carry  the  information. 


"The  ceremony  shall  be, performed 
here,  and  you  shall  be  my  legal  guide 
and  principal  witness,"  said  he. 

"  It's  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  I 
with  emphasis.  "I  know  that  young 
woman;  she's  the  daughter  of  one 
soldier,  and  about  to  become  the  wife 
of  another,  and  a  military  wedding  she 
must  have." 

"  A  militaiy  wedding  1 "  said  he,  with 
perplexity ;  "  what's  that  ?  " 

"Leave  the  details  to  me — ^Tll  call 
you  when  you  are  wanted."  While  he 
turned  to  his  papers,  I  looked  up  the 
adjutant.  "Turn  out  your  best  com- 
pany," said  I,  "  and  give  me  a  detail  of 
musicians."  The  adjutant  looked  sur- 
prised, and  would  have  questioned  me. 
"  It's  all  right  and  according  to  orders. 
Richmond  has  fallen,  you  know." 

The  company  was  formed  and  in- 
spected, and  then  by  my  direction  bro- 
ken into  platoons— the  captain  having 
been  taken  into  confidence.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  placed  between 
the  platoons.  Four  drunmiers  and  as 
many  fifers  headed  the  column,  which 
was  drawn  up  near  the  tent  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  awaiting  with 
shouldered  arms  for  his  coming.  I  took 
his  arm,  and  we  fell  in  behind  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  The  word  of  com- 
mand was  given,  and  to  the  single  tap 
of  the  drum  we  moved  forward. 

"What  nonsense  is  this?"  said  my 
friend,  almost  angrily. 

"  No  nonsense  at  all.  We  are  going 
to  the  military  wedding  of  the  princess." 

What  would  have  happened  I  know 
not,  had  not  the  column  turned,  and 
promptly  ascended  the  broad,  slanting 
pathway  that  led  into  the  Parker 
House.  The  sentry  at  the  door  had 
been  instructed,  and  without  a  word, 
with  steady  tramp  we  marched  into  the 
ball-room.  Halting  in  the  fiill  blaze 
of  the  light,  and  amid  the  astonished 
gazers,  the  first  platoon  was  faced 
about,  and  at  the  quick,  sharp,  word  of 
command  the  butts  of  fourscore  muskets 
crashed  together  to  the  fioor.  Turning 
to  the  commanding  officer,  I  informed 
him  that  we -awaited  his  good  pleasure. 
Astonished  beyond  measure  as  he  was, 
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he  came  gallantly  up  to  the  work. 
^Do  they  understand  English?"  said 
he,  quietly.  • 

^We  have  an  interpreter,"  and  the 
soldier  who  had  once  belonged  to  the 
{fffncess'  tribe  stood  forth. 

The  bridegroom,  a  powerftdly  built 
man  of  more  than  twice  the  age  of  the 
bride,  showed  a  slight  shade  of  anxiety 
and  perplexity  on  his  face,  which  was 
marked  with  hard  lines  and  traces  of 
care.  Wearing  moccasins  and  leggins 
fringed  with  hair,  perhaps  from  horrid 
scalps  which  he  himself  had  taken,  the 
upper  portion  of  his  body  was  coyered 
with  a  red  shirt  and  a  priyate^s  miUtaiy 
coat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
with  buttons  shining  for  the  occasion. 
Though  coDunonplace,  he  looked  well 
and  powerfrd.  Not  so  the  bride. 
Strings  of  pretty  white  shells  bound 
up  her  hair,  which  was  black  and 
abundant.  A  clean  new  blanket  was 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  hanging 
neariy  to  her  feet,  yet  not  wholly  con- 
cealing a  sort  of  vest  or  bodice  curi- 
ously wrought  with  beads  or  small 
many-colored  shells.  A  petticoat  of 
buckskin  reaching  to  the  knee,  white 
stockings,  and  a  neat  substantial  boot — 
the  gift  of  the  admiring  sutler— com- 
pleted the  most  of  her  attire,  which 
could  be  taken  in  with  a  glance.  Ear- 
rings, howeyer,  she  wore,  and  finger- 
ringa;  and  her  hands  and  feet  were 


In  a  few  simple  and  well-chosen 
words  were  explained  to  them  the  na- 
ture of  the  ceremony,  and  the  import- 
ance attached  to  it  by  the  whites.  I 
watched  the  bride  with  interest,  to  see 
if  on  this  sacred  occasion  any  signs  of 
gratified  pride  or  other  human  feeling 
would  be  visible.  Allusion  was  made 
to  the  long  and  painfril  journey  from 
the  Far-  West  which  the  bridegroom 
had  made  to  claim  his  bride,  and  they 
were  requested  to  join  hands.  As  they 
did  so,  she  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
a  momentary  expression  of  feeling,  so 
womanly  and  tender,  that  I  was  hardly 
prepared  to  believe  it.  In  an  instant, 
howeyer,  she  recovered  herself  and  a 
look,  not  hard,  but  proud  and  cold — 
VOL.  II. — 12 


her  usual  expression— took  its  place. 
She  i»  human,  then,  thought  I.  Finally 
they  were  pronounced  man  and  wife; 
and  with  loud  words  of  command, 
arms  were  presented,  drums  rattled^ 
fifes  screamed,  and  the  ceremony  was 
oyer. 

"Is  this  farce  or  reality?"  said  I, 
half  unconsciously. 

"  As  they  follow  each  other  in  life," 
answered  the  Lieutenant  g^yly.  "  You 
know  what  the  Corsican  said :  '  From 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a 
step.'" 

At  length  the  ball  broke  up,  and 

Lieutenant  de  and  myself  were 

slowly  moving  towards  his  quarters  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  encampment,  when 
two  strange  figures  passed  us,  making 
their  way  to  the  woods.  One  in  ad- 
vance, unburdened  with  fardels,  stepped 
firmly  out  with  light  and  sinewy  tread ; 
the  other  moved  slowly,  almost  stag- 
gering under  a  pack,  seemingly  a  load 
for  a  mule.  To  my  horror  I  recognized 
the  Indian  brave  and  his  new-made 
wife. 

"  And  this  is  what  my  princess  has 
come  to^— to  be  a  slave  and  a  pack-horse 
for  that  man  I " 

"  True  Indian  fashion  from  time  im* 
memorial,  however,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 

And  if  she's  not  Indian,  she's  not 
human,  thought  I.  Tired  as  we  were, 
we  felt  little  inclination  to  sleep,  and  I 
sat  puffing  a  cigar  restlessly  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  tent,  when  suddenly  a 
strange,  wild  cry,  now  sinking,  now 
rising,  plaintive  yet  powerful,  and  al- 
most defiant,  came  distinctly  from  the 
direction  of  the  woods.  It  almost 
stilled  the  beating  of  my  heart  to  hear 
it.  "  No  owl  made  that  cry,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  as  if  interpreting  my 
thoughts.  I  made  no  answer,  but 
puffed  away  gloomily.  Five  minutes 
after,  the  officer  of  the  day  rode  up, 
he  having  been  out  to  inspect  the  out- 
posts. 

"  What  cry  was  that  in  the  direction 
of  the  woods  a  few  minutes  ago  ?  " 

"  That  ? "  said  he,  laughing,  but  not 
cheerfully,  "  it  was  that  infernal  Indian. 
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He  nearly  frightened  the  life  out  of  me 
as  I  passed  him.  It  if  as  his  ftirewell  to 
civilization,  I  suppose;"  and  he  rode 
on. 

And  will  she  abandon  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  the  pleasant  Land  of 
Flowers,  and  eyen  perchance  the  hope 
of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  to  follow 


that  howling  devil  through  many  weary 
years,  in  distant  lands  and  under  otiier 
ski%8,  patiently  bearing  a  hard  lot  Tor 
his  sake  ?  Tes,  for  she  is  a  woman  too, 
as  well  as  a  princess. 

^  And  she'll  be  the  motiier  of  m^" 
said  I,  as  I  turned  myself  in  my  blan- 
ket 


PEKING  AND   THE   CHINESE. 


On  the  22d  day  of  May,  1868,  appear- 
ed at  New  York  a  remarkable  embassy. 
It  came  item  the  far  East,  and  it  came 
through  the  far  West. 

Few  failed  to  ask  themselves — '*  What 
does  this  imposing  embassy  mean,  and 
how  comes  it  that  at  its  head  stands  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  United 
States ! "  It  is  a  pertinent  question,  and 
demands  an  answer. 

Briefly  then,  it  means, — ^that  the 
oldest  and  most  conservative  of  na- 
tions, which  for  over  four  thousand 
years  has  had  a  well-defined  history  and 
civilization,  which  covers  a  vast  portion 
C'f  the  Asian  world,  which  numbers  in 
its  peoples  some  four  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings,  fhmi  whom  have  come 
to  the  occidental  world,  paper,  printing, 
porcelain,  the  compass,  gunpowder,  and 
tea — this  government  of  such  a  vast, 
strange,  and  yet  vital  nation,  from  this 
day  abandons  its  old  policy  of  isolation 
and  individual  development,  and,  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  the  outside  and 
trading  world,  steps  forth  to  take  its 
place  in  the  family  of  nations,  as  one 
and  an  equal.  It  is  an  important  event, 
and  second  to  none  in  its  magnitude, 
and  in  the  influence  it  is  destined  to 
exert  upon  China  first,  and  then  upon 
all  the  world*  China  has  taken  this 
step  after  grave  doubts,  after  many  mis- 
givings ;  but  already  it  was  so  compli- 
cated with  other  peoples  and  civiliza- 
tions, that  there  seemed  no  other  course 
open  but  to  go  forth  fully  and  frank- 
ly upon  the  ways  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  must  congratulate  China,  and  our- 


selves, and  Europe,  that  its  choice  of  an 
ambassador  has  been  Itfr.  Burlingame ; 
and  not  because  he  is  an  American,  but 
because  he  is  inspired  and  impelled  by 
a  generous  and  comprehensive  spirit, 
which  knows  no  other  purpose  but  to 
establish  relations  and  organize  an  in- 
tercourse, which  shall  benefit  China, 
and  at  the  saihe  time  be  good  for  all 
the  world. 

Of  his  Chinese  coadjutors  we  know 
little,  except  that  in  their  own  land  they 
are  recognized  as  scholars  and  gentle- 
men ;  but  two  others  are  associated  with 
him  in  this  great  work,  Mr.  Brown,  of 
English  birth,  and  Mr.  I>es  Champs,  of 
French;  who,  in  the  years  they  have 
been  in  China,  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  language  and  the  cus- 
toms of  China;  from  all  of  them  I  have 
obtained  most  valuable  information, 
some  part  of  which  I  hope  to  present 
to  the  readers  of  ^^  Putnam ''  in  an  ac- 
ceptable shape. 

I  am  sure  that  at  this  moment  all 
that  pertains  to  this  far-oif  land  and 
this  peculiar  people  will  have  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  and  the  trouble  is  to 
know  what  to  tell  in  the  limits  of  this 
paper;  what  is  most  desirable  and  in- 
teresting. Whatever  it  is  will  centra 
about  PExmo,  which  now  contains  a 
population  of  one  and  a  half  million  of 
souls.  Wliat  these  people  iww  are  ire 
may  therefore  attempt  to  know;  bat 
who  can  venture  to  say,  even  to  gneei, 
what  they  will  be,  even  one  hundred 
years  hence,  when  upon  their  wonderflil 
industry,  economy,  and  persistency)  is 
engrafted  the  vast  power  of  our  ma- 
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chinery  tnd  organization?  Who  can 
predict  ?  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that 
with  all  their  conservatism  and  adora- 
tion of  the  Past,  they  do  accept  and 
adopt  readily  and  qnickly  many  of  our 
ways ;  as  is  evidenced  by  their  applying 
our  systems  of  insurance,  of  telegraphs, 
of  army  organizations,  of  gunboats,  &c., 
&C. ;  all  of  which  are  now  being  rapidly 
adopted  there. 

Peking*  is  an  ancient  city,  whose 
date  we  cannot  fix.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Kablai-Khan  about  the  year  1264 ; 
and  in  the  year  1421  was  established  as 
the  capital  city  by  Yung  Lo,  third  em- 
peror of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  has  re- 
mained BO  since  that  time. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  alluvial 
plain,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  not  fiu:  from  the  '*  Great  Wall,'' 
which  still  stands.  The.  city  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  fieu^  with  large  brick,  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  in  height ;  and  is  thirty 
to  sixty  feet  wide  on  the  top.  From  this 
wall  you  look  down  upon  the  great  city 
—or  cities — ^its  houses,  temples,  and 
leafy  gardens.  Along  the  wall  and  at 
its  angles  are  large  and  high  towers, 
which  are  used  for  barracks  for  the 
guards,  who  always  watch  over  the 
city. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  the 
Tartar,  or  Manchu,  the  other  the  Chi- 
nese city.  The  Tartar  city  has  three 
endosnres,  one  within  the  other,  the 
centre  of  all  being  the  Emperor's  city, 
— sometimes  called  '^The  Forbidden 
City  " — containing  the  imperial  palaces 
and  their  surroundings.  Here  the  roo& 
are  covered  with  yellow  poroehdn,  the 
color  of  royalty,  which  glitter  in  the 
shining  son.  Here  is  a  vast  assemblage 
of  palaces,  pavilions,  porticos,  devoted 
to  the  Emperor  and  the  ladies  and  at- 
tendants of  the  royal  household.  In  the 
centre  of  the  great  fiower-garden,  in 
which  grow  a  variety  of  trees,  stands 
the  palace  of  the  Emperors.  The  prin- 
cipal gate  or  entrance  to  this  is  called 
the  gate  of  the  Midday  Sun,  for  through 
it  walks  forth  the  Emperor  himself. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  present  Em- 

*  For  Pet,  north,  and  f  *n^,  capital. 


peror  and  his  court :  the  Emperor  is  a 
boy  of  but  twelve  years,  son  of  the 
second  wife  of  the  farmer  Emperor; 
so  that  the  first  and  second  wives  are 
now  Empress  dowagers,  and  equal  in 
i«nk  and  power.  They  are  in  a  sort 
regents,  having,  however,  but  little  ab- 
solute pHOwer.  The  Emperor  becomes 
of  age  at  sixteen,  when  he  assumes  the . 
powers  of  royalty.  The  Emperor's 
name  is  Tsai-chun,  which  is  never 
employed  in  speaking  or  writing  of 
or  to  him.  The  style  of  his  reign  is 
Tung-Chih,  which  is  used  with  more 
reference  to  tUfi  Calendar  than  to  the 
Emperor.  During  life  he  is  only  called 
^^  The  Emperor."  At  his  death  a  spe- 
cial name  will  be  given  him,  by  which 
he  will  ever  be  spoken  of  officially. 
The  name  Tung-Chih  means  **  Union 
in  the  cause  of  law  and  order." 

It  is  often  supposed  that  an  Emperor 
is  absolute,  that  his  will  is  law,  that  his 
smile  opens  Paradise,  and  his  frown  is 
death.  But  this  seems  not  to  be  so,  not 
even  in  China.  If  the  Emperor  proposes 
to  issue  a  decree,  to  enact  a  law,  it  must 
be  written  out ;  then  it  is  to  be  submit- 
ted to  a  secretary,  or  proper  legal  ad- 
viser, who,  familiar  with  the  laws  and 
usages  of  China,  pronounces  for  or 
against  it.  If  he  is  adverse,  it  may  be 
submitted  to  another  jurisconsult ;  but 
unless  the  proposed  decree  is  acceded  to 
by  another  tribunal  than  the  Emperor, 
it  does  not  become  a  law. 

At  the  head  of  the  cabinet  is  now 
Prince  Eung.  He  is  a  kind  of  prime 
minister,  and  really  represents  the  gov- 
ernment. Associated  with  him  are 
three  to  five,  who  form  a  sort  of  Cabi- 
net, and  who,  although  not  recognized 
by  any  Constitution,  are  the  real  ad- 
visers and  rulers  of  China.  The  Grand 
Secretariat,  however,  is  the  highest 
legal  official  body,  and  is  next  to  the 
Emperor.  It  is  a  body  of  six  mem- 
bers— ^three  of  whom  are  Tartars  and 
three  Chinese.  They  are,  or  were  lately, 
as  follows : 

Ewan-Wen    j 

Wo-Jin  I  Tartars,  or  Manchus. 

Jui-Chang     j 
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KearChen  } 

Tsnng-Knoh  Fan     >  Chinese. 
Lo-Ping  Chang       ) 

A  person  to  be  appointed  to  this  post  must 
bare  taken  the  bigbest  literary  degree  at  bis 
outset  in  life.  The  members  of  the  Qrand 
Secretariat,  as  sncb^  bare  little  immediate  in- 
fluence in  affairs.  Their  chief  dutj  is  to  re- 
,  ceive  all  imperial  decrees,  see  that  the  action 
taken  on  them  ia  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  to  forward  them  to  their  des- 
tination. 

GoTemment  action  is  taken  either  on  the 
direct  action  of  the  Emperor  or  his  immediate 
adriflor^  or  on  memorials  presented  bj  the 
high  authorities  of  the  capital  or  provinces. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  mode  of  procedure  is  as 
follows :  the  memorial  is  forwarded  through  a 
board  of  registration  to  the  office  of  the  Grand 
Council,  where  it  is  used  and  suggestions  are 
made,  or  draft  of  a  decree  drawn  up  for  action 
thereon.  This  is  laid  before  the  throne,  and  if 
approved,  is  sent  to  the  Grand  Secretariat  to 
be  copied  and  despatched. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  cenia*al  gov- 
ernment is  a  body  of  men  who  may  be 
known  as  censors,  "Imperial  remind- 
ers," "  Eyes  and  Ears  of  the  Emperor." 
They  visit  different  portions  of  the  Em- 
pire, either  openly  or  secretly,  to  ex- 
amine and  report.  They  may,  and  often 
do,  memorialize  the  government,  cen- 
suring its  own  acts  in  most  positive 
terms,  and  they  do  this  with  impunity. 

A  brief  extract  from  Williams'  "  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  "  will  illustrate  two  things : 
first,  the  freedom  of  these  censors ;  and 
second,  the  fact  that  queens  are  prone  to 
extravagance : 

They  recommend,  therefore,  a  reduction  in 
the  disbursements  of  the  imperial  establish- 
ment. Among  the  items  mentioned  by  these 
oriental  Joseph  Humes,  which  they  consider 
extravagant,  are  a-  lao  of  taels  ♦  (100,000)  for 
flowers  and  rouge  in  the  seraglio,  and  120,000 
in  salaries  for  waidng-boys:  two  lacs  were 
expended  on  the  gardens  of  Yuenming,  aud 
almost  half  a  million  of  taels  upon  the  parks 
of  Jeh-ho,  while  the  salaries  to  officers  and 
presents  to  women  at  Tuenming  were  over 
four  lacs. 

They  proposed  to  abolish  these  "  fool- 
ish expenditures."  Very  frank,  indeed  I 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  through 
all  its  history,  through  all  wars  and 
convulsions,  even  the  deposing  of  Em- 

*  A  tael  is  one  dollar  and  three  sevenths. 


perors,  and  the  changing  of  dynasties, 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  China 
never  change.  They  remain— a  pater- 
nal despotism,  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
the  family,  of  which  the  Emperor  is 
head. 

Of  the  private  life  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  Queens  we  can  know  but  little, 
for  but  little  is  known  even  in  China. 
Besides  his  city  palaces,  he  has  his  coun- 
try palaces  among  the  hills  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  where, 
during  the  intense  heats  of  summer,  he 
seeks  the  delights  of  coolness  and  ver- 
dure. One  of  these  great  palaces  was 
rifled  9Sid  burned  by  the  English  and 
French  troops  in  their  advance  upon 
Peking  in  1860.  It  was  described  as  a 
luxurious  and  delicious  retreat. 

The  Button  of  the  Mandarin  or  dig- 
nitary all  have  heard  of,  but  so  far  I 
have  seen  nothing  which  defines  it.  It 
is  a  symbol  of  rank  worn  on  the  top  of 
the  cap,  and  is  of  nine  varieties,  ex- 
pressing so  many  degp*ees  of  ofiicial  dis- 
tinction :  1.  the  plain  coral ;  2.  the  fig- 
ured coral;  3.  the  blue-transparent;  4. 
the  blue-dark;  6.  the  white-transpar- 
ent; 6.  the  white-opake;  7.  the  plain 
gold ;  8.  the  figured  gold ;  9.  the  silver. 

To  Peking  are  gathered  the  taxes  of 
the  Empire,  many  of  which  are  paid  in 
kind,  so  that  there  exist  within  the 
walls  vast  granaries  and  storehouses  for 
their  reception.  The  land  immediatelj 
surrounding  the  city  is  dry  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  it  demands  irrigation ;  so 
that  most  of  the  food  is  brought  fix>m  a 
distance. 

Clustered  around  the  imperial  centre 
is  another  enclosure,  sometimes  called 
the  "Flag  City,"  or  "Imperial  City," 
where  live  the  various  princes  and  offi- 
cials and  their  attendants.  The  color  of 
the  roofs  here  is  green.  Gathered  about 
them,  too,  is  the  vast  army  of  the  na- 
tion, estimated  as  counting  in  Peking 
nigh  half  a  million  of  men. 

This  Tartar  city  is  separated  from  the 
Chinese  city  by  a  wall  and  gates,  and 
contains  about  fifteen  square  piiles. 
The  Chinese  city,  also  protected  by 
walls,  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  ndore 
populous. 
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These  Manchu-Chinese,  now  in  our 
country,  are  large  and  fine-looking,  and 
are  said  to  be^  Mr  samples  of  this 
people.  The  complexion  is  very  light 
yellow ;  and  the  expression  of  the  faces 
most  intelligent.  The  mouth  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  ill-formed  feature.  Their 
manners  are  elegant,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  scholars  in  their  own  country. 
This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  most 
strildng  peculiarity  of  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  civilization.  It  is  this — that 
there  is  there  no  aristocracy,  no  feudal 
system,  as  in  Japan,  but  that  offices  of 
honor  and  trust  are  filled  throughout 
the  Empire  by  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  schools  of  the 
country,  and  have  passed  the  rigid  ex- 
amination prescribed.  We  should  ad- 
mit that  this  13  a  superior  test  to  that 
of  birth  or  favoritism,  such  as  prevails 
in  most  Christian  lands.  Once  in  three 
years  the  students  gather  at  Peking 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  undergo 
a  careful  and  thorough  examination  as 
to  their  claims  for  places  of  honor  or 
profit.  At  the  last  examination  some 
12,000  students  were  examined,  and  as 
there  are  but  few  prizes,  we  may  ima- 
gine the  fearful  anxiety  which  may  have 
filled  their  minds.  Kot  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  examination  does  any 
examiner  know  what  students  he  may 
have  put  in  his  hands ;  thus  every  care 
is  taken  to  guard  against  improper  in- 
fluences. In  a  great  hall  the  students 
are  assembled*  In  it  are  some  ten  thou- 
sand small  rooms  or  cells,  each  of  which 
is  to  contain  one  student.  Here  for 
three  days  and  two  nights  he  remains, 
supplied  only  with  paper,  ink,  and  food, 
to  write  out  his  answers  to  the  questions 
proposed.  He  must  see  no  books  and 
must  have  speech  with  no  man.  The 
ezaminatibn  lasts  for  nine  days,  and  but 
twice  in  that  time  is  the  student  allow- 
ed to  go  forth  from  the  halL  Then  all 
is  ended,  and  in  due  time  the  themes 
are  pronounced  upon,  and  the  position 
of  each  man  becomes,  for  the  time,  es- 
tablished. Most  of  the  themes,  it  is 
said,  pertain  to  the  literature  of  the 
past,  and  to  the  topics  of  government. 

The  philosophy  of  the  sages,  as  ex- 


pressed in  the  "Four  Books,"  is  the 
word  of  wisdom  which  commends  itself 
now  to  the  Chinese  mind,  and  has  so 
commended  itself  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  It  is  no  subtle,  hidden, 
abstruse  mystery,  which  few  can  or  will 
understand  and  accept ;  but  is  so  sim- 
ple, so  true,  so  wise,  that  no  earnest 
and  true  spirit  fails  to  accept  it.  Briefly 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life,  written  down  by  a 
good  and  wise  teacher;  rules  based 
upon  a  consciousness  of  right,  -and  a 
heart  in  harmony  with  humanity.  The 
man  who  first  enunciated  this  philoso- 
phy of  Ufe  to  the  Chinese  was  the  man 
we  call  Confucius  (Eung-fti-tze),  bom 
551  B.  C,  died  470  B.  C.  He  was 
revered  in  his  own  lifetime  as  a  toise 
man;  he  is  so  reverenced  now— not  as  a 
god.  He.  assumed  no  divine  power,  pre- 
tended to  no  supernatural  light,  but 
said  to  men,  "  Stand  by  the  old  truths, 
the  old  virtues  which  have  been  from 
the  beginning;  accept  them,  follow 
them  I "  He  did  not  cry  "  go  fbrward," 
but  rather,  "  look  backward,  to  see  the 
divine  truths  which  Qod  made  plain  to 
our  ancestors,  and  which  he  has  indeed 
written  in  our  own  hearts." 

«  *  *  *  * 

Leaving  Confucius,  who  belongs  to 
the  past,  let  us  try  to  get  a  glimpse  into 
the  great  city  of  Peking  of  to-day. 

Broad  streets,  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
run  through  the  Chinese  city  at  right 
angles,  upon  which  are  the  great  shops 
where  the  principal  business  is  done. 
The  houses  are  of  but  one  story,  built  of 
gray  brick;  and  often  plastered  and 
colored.  Awnings  and  booths  encroach 
upon  the  street,  and  much  space  is 
taken  up  by  piles  of  goods,  so  arranged 
as  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  purchaser. 
Flags  and  streamers  make  all  gay ;  and 
tall  posts  and  perpendicular  signs  are 
covered  with  extravagant  praise  of  the 
goods  which  the  merchant  desires  to 
sell.  These  great  streets  are  thronged 
during  the  busy  hours  of  morning  and 
evening.  They  are  not  paved,  and  the 
side-streets  are  narrow  and  neglected. 
Clouds  of  dust  fill  the  air  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  particularly  during 
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the  winter-montlis,  when  not  a  drop  of 
rain  falls  upon  the  light  alluTial  soiL 
Nor  are  the  streets  lighted;  for  after 
nightfall  few  persons  go  about. 

A  police,  armed  with  strong  whips, 
endeavors,  however,  to  preserve  order 
and  repress  thefts.  The  fat  of  sheep 
and  the  oil  of  seals  suffice  for  lamps. 
Fuel  is  brought  from  the  coal-mines 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  on  the  backs 
of  camels.  These  are  most  striking  and 
picturesque,  as  they  are  seen  in  long 
strings  of  a  himdred  or  more,  making 
their  way  across  the  broad  plain.  Car- 
riages like  ours  do  not  exist,  but  small 
covered  carts,  without  springs,  and 
drawn  by  mules,  are  to  be  hired  in  the 
streets,  as  are  also  sedan-chairs.  Com- 
paratively few  ladies  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets,  for  it  is  not  "  proper  "  for  a 
lady  to  be  going  about  alone.  The  food- 
shops  are,  as  everywhere,  most  numer- 
ous; but  the  shops  for  clothing  ma- 
terials are  most  elegant  and  spacious. 
The  materials  for  clothes  are  cottons, 
silk,  crape,  linen,  and  woollen.  But  the 
woollen  goods  are  mostly  of  Russian 
manufacture.  The  shopkeepers  are  men. 
Tailors  are  men,  and  they  also  make  the 
clothes  for  women — except  those  made 
at  home. 

Rice  and  tea  are  the  great  articles  of 
diet  here  as  in  all  China ;  but  beef,  mut- 
ton, pork,  and  chickens,  are  considerably 
used ;  pork  being  the  principal  meat  of 
the  lower  classes. 

Unlike  our  cities,  Peking  is  rife  with 
rural  sounds;  for  geese,  ducks,  chickens, 
pigs,  dogs,  cats,  and  many  kinds  of 
birds,  are  kept  alive  and  in  cages  for 
sale,  and  their  various  voices  add  con- 
siderably to  the  din  of  a  great  city. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  various 
avocations  carried  on  in  the  open  street. 
The  barber  tT^^angs  his  tools,  and  pre- 
pares to  plat  the  tails,  shave  the  head, 
smooth  the  eyebrows,  &c.,  &c  ;  a  cook 
under  his  broad  umbrella  fries  and 
stews  to  tickle  the  taste  of  some  hungry 
Chinaman ;  a  fortune-teller  is  ready  to 
tell  what  he  thinks  you  want  to  know  ; 
a  medical  man  is  not  above  giving  you 
a  dose  in  the  street  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar ;  an  itinerant  bookseller  will  sup- 


ply you  with  the  "  Classics  '^  or  with  a 
love-song  for  a  few  cash ;  and  here  too, 
as  elsewhere,  wretched  beggars  ply  their 
wretched  trade,  and  so  wear  out  their 
wretched  lives.  . 

A  very  considerable  manufacture  and 
trade  goes  on  in  lanterns,  which  are 
made  of  every  conceivable  pattern  and 
price.  They  are  often  of  the  finest 
silk,  and  three  or  four  feet  high,  exqui- 
sitely painted,  and  sometimes  ornament- 
ed with  movable  figures.  The  prices 
range  from  two  hundred  dollars  each 
to  a  few  cents.  They  are  carried  in  the 
streets,  and  they  are  hung  in  the  doors 
of  houses.  About  the  opening  of  the 
New  Year  (February  or  January)  is 
held  a  "Feast  of  Lanterns,"  whidi  is 
one  of  the  gayest  and  most  peculiar  of 
their  festivals. 

It  must  be  known  that  all  this  vast 
population  of  a  million  and  .a  half  of 
human  beings  live  upon  the  Court  of 
the  Emperor.  The  soil  around  Peking 
is  a  deep  alluvial  loam,  very  fertile  in 
itself,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rain 
much  irrigation  is  required.  With  all 
the  drawbacks  ofclimate,  most  excellent 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  all  round  Peking,  and 
farmers  raise  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  and  other  grain  in  proportion, 
such  as  barley,  millet,  maize,  buck- 
wheat, &c. ;  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  food  comes  from  a  distance.  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  commerce,  nor  are  there 
any  but  small  manufactures.  The  food 
and  the  goods  are  brought  in  from  the 
more  productive  parts  of  China,  and 
tfiey  are  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
taxes  which  centre  here. 

It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
not  at  times  be  great  suffering  among 
the  poor  and  degraded ;  after  a  long 
and  cold  winter,  it  is  not  uncommon 
that  men  perish  of  want,  and  now  and 
then  the  body  of  one  who  has  perished 
thus  miserably  may  be  seen  in  the  open 
street  The  Qovemment  attempts  to 
alleviate  this  suffering  by  the  issuing  of 
food  and  clothing;  bnt  remembering 
that  opium  and  samshoo  (a  kind  cf 
rum)  vitiate  these  people  too,  we  find 
that  the  recipients  of  Government  aid 
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do  excltange  their  comforts  for  the 
deliriam  of  intojdcation,  and  thus  per- 
ish. I  have  been  carious  to  know  how 
faropinm — ^which  has  been  forced  upon 
these  people  by  English  commerce— is 
used  in  Peking,  and  find  the  estimate 
of  some  members  of  the  Embassy  puts 
it  at  one  third  of  the  population.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  opium-shops  in 
the  whole  city  where  a  smoke  can  be 
had;  but  its  more  common  use  is  at 
home,  and  in  small  quantities.  Few, 
they  say,  use  it  to  excess;  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  pernicious,  and  the  habit 
once  formed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist  it.  Intoxicating  drinks  are  made 
from  millet  and  from  rice;  but  Mr. 
Secretary  Brown  states  that  in  the 
whole  period  of  hb  stay  in  Peking,  he 
does  not  recall  a  drunken  man  in  the 
streets ;  and  that  brawling  and  fighting 
are  nerer  witnessed.  Tobacco,  too,  is 
smoked  as  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  impress  it  upon  our 
people,  men  and  women  too,  that  in 
China,  where  one  may  suppose  they 
know  something  about  tea,  they  drink 
it  tmy  toeoi — a  mereinftision  sometimes 
made  in  the  cup ;  so  that  they  drink  the 
vpiiit  or  soul  of  the  plant,  we  the  dross, 
or  coarser  part. 

Asking  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  embassy  about  the  most  thriying 
occupations  of  Peking,  I  was  told  that 
pawnbroking  and  banking  were  among 
them.  Pawnbrokers  are  rich  men  ;-^ 
that  does  not  seem  to  indicate  a  good 
state  of  society,  but  the  reverse.  Bank- 
ers may  and  do  issue  paper-money, 
whicli  is  in  common  use,  redeemable, 
of  course,  in  coin  or  silver.  "  Cash," 
the  brass-coin  of  China,  is  used  in  small 
transactions,  and  Mexican  doUars  are 
also  acceptable;  though  most  of  the 
silyer  is  used  in  blocks  not  coined,  and 
goes  by  weight. 

A  large  part  of  the  people— more 
than  half,  my  informant  thinks — ^live  in 
their  own  houses ;  but  houses  may  be 
hired.  The  rental  of  an  ordinary  good 
house  is  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  year ; 
though  some  few  are  worth,  perhaps, 
four  or  tre  hundred'  The  pay  of  the 
common  laboring  man  is  thirty  or  forty 


cents  a  day,  and  the  wages  of  a  good 
cook,  man  or  woman,  is  some  $12  a- 
year.  This  is  not  veiy  luxurious ;  and 
as  the  wages  of  a  good  cook  in  San 
Francisco  is  some  $300  a-year,  we  nee(i^ 
not  wonder  if  California  soon  swarms 
with  enterprising  Chinese,  who  in  a  year 
or  so  will  return  millionaires.  But  will 
they  be  better  or  happier  then  than  now  ? 

Dress,  that  most  interesting  matter, 
seems  not  to  be  regulated  by  law,  bu^ 
rather  by  custom.  Silk  is  a  faroriie 
wear  for  men  as  well  as  for  women; 
and  the  fashion  of  garments  changes 
but  little  from  year  to  year.  The  sleeve 
may  be  wider  or  narrower,  the  skirt 
longer  or  shorter,  but  the  violent  trans- 
formations invented  in  Paris,  do  not  pre- 
vail in  Peking.  There  is  no  Palais 
Royal  in  that  city,  and  women  do  not 
astonish  the  world  with  clothes  in  their 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  they  do  in  Paris 
Silk,  that  most  beautifUl  of  fabrics,  is 
an  invention  of  the  Chinese,  and  from 
them  has  spread  over  the  world,  until 
now  France  rivals  and  excels  them  in 
its  production. 

There  are  many  bookshops  in  Pe- 
king, and  many  books  are  sold,  mostly 
the  ^*  Classics  "  of  their  sages,  of  course ; 
but  books  of  poetry  and  novels  also  are 
much  sold  and  read.  One  of  the  Em- 
bassy gave  me  these  three  names  as 
their  most  distinguished  poets — li-Puh, 
Too-Foo,  Wang- Wee ;  and  when  I  ask- 
ed if  they  wrote  of  love,  he  shook  his 
head:  ^*No,"  he  said,  ''poems  about 
love  are  not  written  or  read  by  good 
people,  only  by  the  bad."  I  gathered 
that  these  poets  wrote  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  and  of  rural  scenes.  No 
newspapers  exist,  and  the  Peking  Ga- 
zette is  only  printed  to  give  forth  the 
decrees  of  the  Emperor  and  the  news 
of  the  government.  But  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  men  are  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  schools  are  very  common, 
though  they  seem  not  to  be  a  govern- 
mental system.  Of  the  thousands  of 
unsuccessAil  students,  many  take  to 
teaching  as  a  profession.  A  school- 
room may  be  under  a  shed  or  aQ  awn- 
ing, and  all  the  furniture  needed  is  a 
bench  and  desk  for  the  scholar  and  & 
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Beat  for  the  master;  a  good  bamboo 
stick  or  whip  is  indispensable.  In  one 
comer  of  this  most  primitive  school- 
bouse  will  be  found  a  tablet  dedicated 
to  Confucius  and  the  god  of  letteis. 
The  ordinary  pay  is  half  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  a-month  for  each  scholar,  though 
in  some  of  the  more  select  schools  it  is 
of  course  higher.  The '*  Book  of  Rites '' 
contains  elaborate  and  fuU  directions 
for  bringing  up  and  educating  children, 
and  great  pains  seems  to  be  given  to 
these.  Nurses  and  governesses  must  be 
"  mild,  ajfectionate,  cheerAil,  kind,  dig- 
nified, reserved,  and  careful  in  their 
conversation."  It  is  quite  dear  that  the 
kind  of  nurses  we  intrust  our  children 
to  would  not  do  in  Peking.  Children 
must  attend  carefully  to  good  manners ; 
they  must  be  attentive,  kind,  and  re- 
.  spectful  to  their  parents  and  relativesi 
and,  indeed,  to  all  they  come  in  contact 
with ;  must  be  carefUl  of  their  persons 
and  clothes,  and  must  reverence  Con- 
fhcins  and  the  higher  powers.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  of  our  children 
would  not  be  acceptable  in  China.  The 
great  end  of  education  among  the  an- 
cient Chinese — and  it  is  much  so  to-day 
— was  not  to  fill  the  head, "  but  to  disci- 
pline the  heart  and  purify  the  afiec- 
tions.'^  Our  plan  is  rather  the  reverse 
of  this.  While,  therefore,  we  have  worse 
manners,  and  rt^der  natures,  we  hnow 
more,  and  dare  more,  and  do  more ;  and 
so  we  shall  master  the  Chinese  as  we 
have  the  brown-skinned  races  of  Ameri- 
ca,— ^whether  for  their  good  or  our  own, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Much  nonsense  and  many  lies  have 
been  written  about  the  Chinese,  among 
them  one  that  their  etiquette  is  most 
elaborate  and  absurd ;  that  the  smallest 
thing  opmnot  be  done  without  bowings 
and  backings  and  ridiculous  genuflex- 
ions. The  truth  is,  that  the  Chinese  are 
a  well-bred  and  sensible  people,  and 
behave  as  such ;  that  the  manners  of  a 
Chinese  gentleman  are  much  like  those 
of  a  well-bred  man  any  and  every- 
where. He  19  courteous  and  deferential, 
of  oou];se ;  and  much  more  general  is  this 
kind  of  man  in  Peking,  it  is  said,  than 
in  New  York, — ^more^s  the  pity.    A  few 


other  fables  of  this  sort  may  be  disposed 
of  here.  **  Bats,"  we  have  from  child- 
hood read,  ^'  are  an  article  of  food  in 
China ; "  they  are  so  in  cases  of  diatreaa 
and  starvation,  not  otherwise.  *^  Female 
children  are  commonly  put  to  death." 
This  is  not  true  anywhere,  as  a  rule ; 
and  if  true  at  all,  it  is  only  in  some 
out-of-the-way  and  benighted  district. 
"  Worshipping  idols  prevails  in  China.'' 
This  is  denied  by  the  Chinese ;  they  say 
the  idol  or  image  is  only  a  reminder  of 
the  God  or  Spirit,  just  as  our  cross  is  a 
memorial  of  the  Saviour ;  in  that  way 
and  in  no  other.  No  one  believes  the 
image  is  a  god,  or  can  do  any  work  of  a 
god.  So  much  for  these  libels,  or  trav- 
ellers' storieSjWhich  no  fair-minded  trav- 
ellers now  credit. 

How  do  they  marry  in  China  f  and 
what  is  the  position  of  woman  t    These 
vital  and  interesting  questions  are  an- 
swered in  this  way :    Matches  are  mada 
by  the  parents  of  the  parties,  not  by  the 
parties  themselves.   ^^  Making  love,"  as 
we  call  it,  therefore,  is  not  a  fine  art  in 
Peking.    Children  are  Bometimes  be- 
trothed at  a  very  early  age.    There  are 
cases  where  brokers  or  go-betweens  are 
made  use  of,  and  marriage  is  the  result. 
The  rule  is  one  wife;  and  she  is  the 
legal  wife  and  presides  over  the  house- 
hold.   But  other  wives  are  permitted, 
which  may  be  termed  illegal  or  lef^ 
handed;    these   rarely  exceed  one  in 
number,   but    sometimes   are   two   or 
three.    It  is  not  highly  reputable,  and 
is  excused  when  the  first  wife  proves 
barren.    The  great  desire  of  every  Chi- 
nese is  to  have  children  to  sweep  his 
grave  and  venerate  his  memory.    The 
children  of  the  second  wives,  however, 
are  legal,  and  have  precisely  the  same 
lights  as   those  of  the  first.     These 
second  wives  are  sometimes  bought  for 
money,  and  are  sometimes  taken  out 
of  the  public   houses  of  courtesans; 
when  their  beauty  or  charms  have  fas- 
cinated a  man.    The  sons  who  many 
bring  the  wives  to  the  father's  house, 
where  they  have  their  own  rooms,  but 
make  one  household.    It  is  understood 
that  women  do  not  quarrel  in  Peking, 
but  the  fact  needs  verification.    Host 
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women  do  not  read,  nor  is  promiscnons 
Tidting  Allowed.  They  go  out  attend- 
ed by  their  sons,  or  by  some  male  rela- 
tire.  Nor  do  they  go  to  the  theatres 
with  their  husbands ;  but  th^  may  and 
do  have  special  entertainments.  Ac- 
oomplishments,  such  as  dancing  and 
ringing,  being  some  of  the  arts  of  pub- 
lic women,  it  is  not  reputable  for  ladies 
to  do  these  things.  They  use  white  and 
red  paint  on  their  &ces  freely,  which 
does  not  improye  them  in  the  eyes  of 
Eoropeana.  These  women  are  said  to 
be  amiable,  cheerfbl,  and  industrious; 
such  Tirtaes  their  education  requires, 
and  such  their  habits  of  life  seem  to 
produce.  These  yirtues,  it  is  expected, 
we  shall  receiye  in  la^^  measure,  in 
return  for  sewing-machines,  india-rub- 
ber shoes,  and  lucifer  matches. 

Small  feet  are  still  the  fashion  to 
some  extent  among  the  old  Chinese  of 
the  upper  classes ;  but  not  at  all  among 
the  Manchus,  who  are  really  the  high- 
est race.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
the  two  races,  but  they  are  gradually 
becoming  merged  into  one,  and  may  be 
expected  to  lose  their  identity,  now  that 
the  outside  flood  is  to  flow  in  upon 
them.  Some  book-education  is  pro- 
vided for  women,  and  books  are  pre- 
pared for  their  use,  but  in  the  words  of 
Lan-Ghau,  one  of  their  leading  writers, 
**  The  education  of  a  woman  and  that 
of  a  man  are  very  dissimilar,'^  &c. 
Woman's  influence  is  according  to  her 
moral  character.  ^^  First,  concerning 
obedience  to  her  husband  and  to  his 
parents.  If  unmarried,  she  has  duties 
towards  her  parents,  and  to  the  wives 
of -her  elder  brothers;  if  a  principal 
wife,  a  woman  must  have  no  jealous 
feelingB ;  if  in  straitened  circumstances, 
die  must  be  contented  with  her  lot ;  if 
rich  and  honorable,  she  must  avoid 
extravagance  and  haughtiness.     These 

•  teach  her  in  times  of  trouble  how  to 

*  Tn^^«fa^^  her  purity,  how  to  ^ve  im- 
portance to  right  principles,  how  to 
observe  widowhood,  and  how  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  a  relative.  Is  she  a 
mother,  let  her  teach  her  children ;  is 
she  a  stepmother,  let  her  love  and 
cherish  her  husband's  children ;  is  her 


rank  in  life  high,  let  her  be  condescend- 
ing to  her  inferiors ;  let  her  wholly  dis- 
card all  sorcerers,  superstitious  nuns, 
and.  witches ;  in  a  word,  let  her  adhere 
to  p^priety,  and  avoid  vice." 

^'  Bearing  the  silk-worm  and  working 
cloth  are  the  most  important  of  the 
employments  of  a  female;  preparing 
and  serving  up  the  food  for  the  house^ 
hold,  and  setting  in  order  the  sacriflces 
follow  next,  each  of  which  must  be 
attended  to;  after  them  study  and 
learning  can  fill  up  the  time." 

All  of  this,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
changed  with  the  introduction  of  occi- 
dental civilization,  Ac.,  Ac.  We  read, 
"  When  the  glorious  sun  of  modem  civ- 
ilization, the  ftill  effulgence  of  knowl- 
edge, the  benignant  influences  of  ma- 
chinery, shall  penetrate  China,  then  its 
darkness  shall  vanish,  and  peace  and 
love  shall  abound."  We  read  such 
things  as  this,  and  it  is  even  said  there 
are  some  who  believe  them.  Is  it  pos- 
sible? 

Asking  one  of  the  embassy  if  he 
thought  our  ladies  handsome,  he  re- 
plied, *'  Tes,  very  handsome ;  some  of 
them  look  like  Ohinae  ladies."  These, 
I  judged,  he  considered  the  beauties. 
Will  our  ladies  take  this  as  a  compli- 
ment to  themselves  ?  While  the  wom- 
en of  Peking  are  in  no  sense  slaves  or 
degraded  into  mere  servants  of  man, 
they  live  comparatively  secladed  lives, 
and.  are  not  expected  to,  nor  do  they, 
sail  out  into  the  open  sea  of  life.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  there  is  less 
dyspepsia  in  Peking  than  in  New  York, 
and  less  wretchedness.  Conjugal  infi- 
delity is  rare ;  for  even  if  there  were  a 
will,  there  is  no  opportunity. 

Vice  and  crime  exist  in  Peking  as 
with  us ;  perhaps  not  more,  though  in 
the  rural  districts,  if  we  can  believe 
travellers,  there  is  more  outright  rob- 
bery. The  great  vice  of  the  people  of 
Peking  is  the  use  of  opium,  which 
commerce  introduced  and  English  guns 
compelled  them  to  accept,  against  the 
decrees  of  the  Emperor.  It  vitiates 
character  and  undemunes  life.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
its  use  is  or  is  not  on  the  increase ; 
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but  it  is  certain  that  all  good  Chinese 
deprecate  it  as  an  .unmixed  evil  and 
pray  for  its  extinction.  But  "free 
trade"  demands  that  it  shall  be  con- 
venient to  the  consumer,  and  Aree  trade 
IB  with  some  a  kind  of  religion.  Theft 
or  robbery  is  the  most  common  crime, 
and,  except  in  extreme  cases,  is  punish- 
ed by  whipping.  Death  is  the  punish- 
ment of  murder,  robbing  grayes,  rob- 
bing the  Emperor,  &c.  It  is  of  three 
kinds :  first,  and  most  ignominious,  is 
"the  cutting  in  ten  thousand  pieces," 
or  hacking  to  pieces  slowly ;  second,  is 
decapitation  with  the  sword ;  and  third, 
is  strangulation.  In  Peking  this  takes 
place  in  the  broad  street  of  the  Chinese 
city,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple ;  and  in  the  autumn,  when  there  is  a 
kind  of  jail-delirery,  a  large  number 
suffer.  Mr.  Secretary  Brown  states,  that 
he  saw  some  fifteen  suffer  the  two  last 
punishments,  the  first  being  very  rare. 
The  executioners,  who  are  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  Justice,  and  are  not  dis- 
reputable, were  talking  freely  with 
those  near  them.  A  vast  concourse  of 
orderly,  grave  people  filled  the  street; 
there  was  np  shouting,  no  pushing,  no 
oaths,  no  drunkenness.  It  was  a  sad, 
serious,  dreadful  time.  Most  of  the 
condemned,  either  from  long  confine- 
ment or  from  being  drugged  or  drunk- 
en, seemed  but  half  conscious  of  their 
doom.  Those  to  be  decapitated  bowed 
their  heads,  when  a  single  blow  of  a 
sharp  sword  ended  their  lives.  The 
strangulation  was  performed  by  a  small 
cord  being  placed  around  the  neck, 
which  with  a  quick  twist  with  a  wood- 
en stick  ended  them.  It  was  not  a  sight 
to  witness  twice. 

The  justices  or  magistrates  act  as  ex- 
aminers as  well  as  judges.  Lawyers 
have  not  been  invented  by  the  Chinese 
mind.  The  magistrates  are  assisted  by 
secretaries — a  kind  of  notary — ^who  from 
long  study  and  experience  are  versed  in 
the  laws  and  usages,  and  who  can  give 
any  information  needed.  The  magis- 
trate hears  both  sides,  he  questions,  he 
decides ;  and  it  is  said  that  much  bri- 
bery is  practised,  and  but  little  justice 
got.    We  can  believe  it,  for  even  with 


US)  who  have  white  skins  and  a  very 
free  press,  it  is  thought  to  prevail  to 
some  extent. 

A  few  words  upon  the  religion  of  this 
vast  people^which  we  propose  to 
change — ^may  well  end  this  brief  pap^. 
The  ancient  religion  of  the  nation  eeems 
to  have  been  an  adoration  of  the  powera 
of  nature,  and  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  one  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  love 
rather  than  of  slavish  fear.  But  its  vital 
life  had  died  out,  when  Confucius  ap- 
peared to  revive  and  prolong  it.  Con- 
ftidanism  may  now  be  called  the  state 
religion,  that  most  practised  by  the 
emperors  and  the  higher  classes.  It  it 
a  kind  of  mild  rationalisro,  and  is  not 
aggressive.  No  missionary  of  Confu- 
cianism has  ever  appeared,  bo  far  as  I 
know,  in  America,  proposing  to  convert 
us  to  that  faith.        • 

The  reverence  or  worship  of  ancestors 
can  hardly  be  called  a  religion,  though 
it  is  like  one  in  that  it  is  observed  widi 
certain  rites.  Tablets  in  honor  of  the 
dead  are  set  up  in  every  house  over  a 
sort  of  family  altar;  and  at  certain 
times  flowers  are  offered  and  paper- 
money  is  burned  at  these  shrinea.  The 
graves  of  the  departed  are  also  visited 
and  are  carefUly  kept.  These  graves 
are  everywhere,  all  over  China,  in  the 
middle  of  fields,  and  by  the  highways 
and  byways.  "  China  is  a  great  grave- 
yard,^ said  Secretary  Browu.  Why  do 
yon  bum  paper-money  ?  I  asked  of  Mr. 
Fung.  ^^  We  believe  in  another  life  in 
a  kind  of  Hades,  where  our  friends  now 
are ;  and  we  believe  they  want  money 
there  as  we  do  here,  and  so  we  bum  it, 
and  it  ascends  in  smoke."  This  money 
is  not  the  actual  money  of  trade,  but  it 
is  prepared  and  sold  for  this  especial 
purpose. 

Two  other  sects  prevail  in  Peking, 
that  of  Taou  and  that  of  Buddha. 

The  religion  of  Taou  (supreme  reason) 
dates  from  Lao-tze,  bom  6(^4  B:  0.  It 
teaches,  or  once  taught — ^for  it  seems 
greatly  to  have  degenerated — the  exist- 
ence of  a  spiritual  world,  spirit-agency, 
and  a  migration  of  souls.  The  jMriests 
of  Taou  have  temples  where  they  live, 
but  many  of  them  wander  about,  living 
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as  they  can  by  the  sale  of  charms,  and 
sre  looked  npon  by  the  Confucians  as  a 
sort  of  cheats. 

The  Buddhists  prevail  naost  largely, 
haye  a  distinct  and  defined  belief  or 
theology,  a  consecrated  priesthood,  and 
many  and  eztenslTe  temples.  There  is 
no  -weekly  day  of  worship,  but  at  cer- 
tain times  and  seasons  great  and  impos- 
ing festivals  are  held,  which  furnish 
times  for  relaication  and  devotion ;  of 
these  the  most  important  is  in  the 
spring,  at  the  beginning  of  their  year. 
A.  Chinese  map  indicates  forty-seven 
temples  in  the  Tartar  city,  and  seventy 
in  the  Chinese  city.  Some  of  these  are 
large  and  highly  embellished,  and  are 
snrrounded  with  extensive  grounds. 
TTie  most  conspicnons  are  "  The  Altar 
of  Heaven,"  "  The  Temple  of  the  Moon," 
"  The  Temple  of  the  Earth,"  and  "  The 
Temple  of  Agriculture."  Kear  this  last 
is  a  x>ortion  of  ground  set  apart  for  the 
annaal  ploughing  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  highest  ministers,  who  thus  express 
their  profound  admiration  for  the  labors 
of  the  farmer,  and  their  wish  to  propi- 
tiate the  fruitful  god.  Among  the  hills, 
some  fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  is  the 
great  Buddhist  temple  of  "The  Blue 
Cloud;"  where  during  the  heats  of 
summer  many  strangers  and  citizens 
resort  to  find  cool  rooms,  verdure,  and 
shaded  walks. 

The  priests  appear  not  to  be  or  to 
have  been  politicians,  and  the  utmost 
toleration  of  sects  has  seemed  to  prevail 
thronghout  the  history  of  this  most 
ancient  and  wonderful  people.  The 
persecutions  of  Christians  will  most 
Ukely  be  found  to  have  been  the  result 
of  olJier  than  religious  jealousy. 

The  story  of  Christianity  in  China 
has  never  been  written,  perhaps  cannot 
be.  But  the  little  we  know  is  curious 
and  interesting.  It  would  seem  that  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  the  Nestorians, 
spreading  out  from  Syria,  preached  the 
"illustrious  religion"  in  China,  and 
made  converts.  But  in  the  year  877  a 
fierce  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans  were 
slaughtered  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
no  more  was  heard  of  Nestorian  Chris- 


tianity. Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  mentions  incidentally  the  pre-- 
ence  of  Christians  in  Peking.  But  in 
this  century  a  vigorous  effort  was  made 
by  the  Romish  Church  to  extend  Chris- 
tianity into  the  East,  and  John,  of  Mon- 
te-Corvino,  appeared  in  Peking,  the  first 
Christian  missionary.  He  had  full  lib- 
erty of  preaching  allowed  him,  and  he 
met  with  such  success  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  new  religion  had  got  a  firm  root 
in  China.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Mongol  was  driven  out,  and  all  that 
it  had  favored  was  expelled.  Chris- 
tianity again  disappeared.  It  had  left 
no  seed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Portuguese  reached 
the  shores  of  China  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  the  Spaniards  followed, 
then  the  Dutch,  then  the  English ;  but 
none  of  them  carried  Christianity  as 
part  of  their  cargoes. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  friend  of 
Loyola  and  the  great  missionary  to  the 
Indies  and  Japan,  died  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  China  in  the  year  1552 ;  and  the 
Jesuit  Ricci  succeeded  in  entering  the 
kingdom  in  1580,  and  at  last  reached 
Peking  (1601),  where  he  established 
missions,  which,  for  some  two  hundred 
years,  were  allowed  to  labor,  *  and  with 
much  success,  interrupted  by  various 
prohibitions  and  some  quarrels,  until 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi, 
in  1722,  prohibition  and  persecution 
brought  all  to  a  disastrous  end.  The 
Catholic  missionaries  kept  a  feeble  hold 
in  Peking,  sometimes  meeting  with 
a  little  favor,  until  in  1820  the  new 
Emperor  drove  out  the  last  of  the  Je- 
suits. A  Protestant  missionary,  Morrison, 
reached  the  shores  of  China  in  1807,  and 
set  to  work  to  translate  the  Bible  for 
the  Chinese,  and  it  is  now  to  be  read 
by  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
success  so  far  of  the  Christian  missiona-' 
ries  has  not  been  very  encouraging.  The 
good  they  might  have  done  has  been 
annihilated  by  the  vices  and  excesses 
of  those  traders  and  sailors  who  were 
nominally  Christians.  Tct  it  would 
seem  the  churches  do  not  relax  their 

*  Biod  died  in  Peking,  in  1610. 
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laborsyand  the  last  advices  from  Peking 
are  to  this  effect : 

A  letter  in  the  Paris  MoniUur  states  that  a 
magnificent  cathedral  was  inaagurated  at  Pe- 
king on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  that  a  solemn 
mass  was  there  performed  by  the  Bishop,  Mgr. 
Mouljyin  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
the  Chinese  anthorities,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
schools.  The  metropolitan  church  at  Canton 
is  approaching  completion.  Mr.  Hedhurst, 
Britannic  Consul,  lud  the  first  stone  of  an 
Anglican  church  at  Kin-Kiang  on  the  25th 
of  January.  Religious  temples  appertaining 
to  all  the  different  sects  are  being  erected  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other ;  Protestants, 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  Qreek  Schismatics,  Bud- 
dhists, Mahometans,  disciples  of  Confucius, 
live  side  by  side,  with  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing between  them.  Free  worship  is  so 
thoroughly  rooted  in  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people,  that  eren  the  Jesuits  dare  not 
show  themselres  to  be  intolerant 

For  all  these  centuries  this  vast  Brown 
Nation  has  lived  without  us,  and  has 
developed  its  peculiar  civilization  of 


mediocrity  in  its  own  ways,  bad  or 
good ;  now  it  is  about  to  attempt  to 
assimilate  our  systems  and  ideas. 
Whether  its  digestion  is  or  is  not 
strong  enough  remains  to  be  seen. 
What  we  beg  of  Mr.  Afinister  Burlin^ 
game  is,  that  he  will  see  to  it  that  with 
every  vice  we  send  them  shall  go  at 
least  one  virtue,  and  that  they  shall 
accord  to  us  the  like  fair  treatment 
Whether  or  not  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Mongol  type  will  disappear  before  the 
Caucasian  or  higher  type,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be,  or  whether  the  two  will  Ije 
merged  into  one,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  usual  course  of  history  is  that  the 
stronger  devours  the  wei^er.  Thoae, 
therefore,  who  wish  to  see  the  Pekingese 
as  they  now  appear,  must  step  into  Mr. 
Brady's  gallery,  and  see  the  very  admira- 
ble photographs  he  has  made  of  this 
most  peculiar  embassy. 


WHAT  MY  FRIEND   SAID  TO  MB. 


Trottble  ?  dear  friend,  I  know  her  not.    Qod  sent 
His  angel  Sorrow  on  my  heart  to  lay 
Her  hand  in  benediction,  and  to  say 
"  Restore,  O  child,  that  which  thy  Father  lent, 

For  He  doth  now  recall  it,"  long  ago. 
His  blessed  angel  Sorrow !    She  has  walked 
For  years  beside  me,  and  we  two  have  talked 

As  chosen  friends  together.    Thus  I  know 

Trouble  and  Sorrow  are  not  near  of  kin. 
Trouble  distrusteth  God,  and  ever  wears 
Upon  her  brow  the  seal  of  many  cares ; 

But  Sorrow  oft  has  deepest  peace  within. 
She  sits  with  Patience  in  perpetual  calm, 
Waiting  till  Heaven  shall  send  the  healing  balm. 
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TOO    TRUE— A    STORY    OP    TO-DAY. 


OHAFTEB    ZIII. 

THX  0«0D  THAT  IB  HT  MXB  HVICAK  KATTBB. 

Whsk  MiaB  Bayles  letnmed  from  the 
photographic  gallery,  in  the  chill  dusk 
of  that  Noyember  evening  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  arrest  of  Abel  Bellows, 
her  already  wearied  nerves  were  farther 
tried  by  the  scene  of  tribulation  into 
the  midst  of  which  she  was  ushered; 
for  no  sooner  did  she  set  foot'  \n.  the 
haO,  than  the  school-teacher's  wife  step- 
ped out  to  relate  the  exciting  news,  and 
to  say  how  poor  Mrs.  Bellows  had  been 
moaning  and  calling  for  Miss  Bayles, 
ever  since  the  afiair  happened. 

"  We  are  all  sorry  for  her,  and  have 
done  what  we  could  for  her,  but  she 
wants  you,^'  said  the  speaker. 

"  I  will  go  right  up,"  said  the  artist, 
too  much  surprised  and  bewildered  to 
care  to  make  any  comments ;  and  up 
she  flew,  with  her  light  step,  only  stop- 
ping to  lay  aside  her  bonnet  in  her  own 
room  before  entering  the  apartment 
where  Mrs.  Bellows  sat  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro  in  the  Boston  rocking-chair, 
little  Toddle,  with  frightened  blue  eyes 
and  uncombed  curls,  clasped  tightly  in 
her  arms,  the  other  children  sitting, 
scared  and  hungry,  gazing  from  afar 
into  their  mother's  face. 

^  Bear  Mrs.  Bellows,  if  I  had  known 
you  were  in  trouble,  I  would  have  left 
my  work,  and  come  home  to  you." 

^  I  always  said  it  I  I  always  said  it  1 " 
answered  Mrs.  Bellows,  in  that  sharp, 
high-strung  key  betraying  misery  and 
excitement 

"What  did  you  always  say?  Poor 
Toddle  is  tired,  I  know.  Has  he  had 
his  supper  ?  Come  to  auntie,  and  have 
some  sapper." 

"  I  knew,  and  I  always  said  it  would 
come  to  that.  He  can't  deny  that  I've 
said  it  a  thousand  times.  I  told  him 
that  wotUd  be  the  upshot  of  it,  and  he 
knows  it    If  he  didn't  quit  wasting  his 


money  on  lotteries,  he'd  be  tempted, 
some  time,  into  worse  things.  But,  to 
think  that  he  should  reaUy  rob  and 
murder,  and  never  let  on,  but  keep  on 
that  innocent  face  about  it,— oh,  Miss 
Bayles,  it  sets  me  crazy  to  think  of  it  1 " 

As  her  itiend  lifted  her  child  out  of 
her  arms,  the  woman  pressed  her  hands 
on  her  temples  with  a  wild  look,  which 
really  alarmed  the  other.  She  saw  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  some  manner,  to 
calm  this  excitement;  yet,  even  then, 
her  own  indignation  burst  forth  in  the 
question, 

^*  Is  it  possible  that  you,  too,  accuse 
your  husband  ? " 

"Accuse  him?  What  can  I  say? 
Did  not  the  officers  come  into  our  rooms 
and  search,  and  find  in  the  back  of  the 
bureau,  behind  the  draw,  a  piece  of  the 
very  lace  that  was  stolen  ?  They  took 
it  out  before  my  eyes,  and  I  know  they 
thought  /  had  a  hand  in  it,  that  am  as 
innocent  as  a  babe,  and  that  never  had 
disgrace  in  the  family  before.  They 
found  the  tickets  in  the  little  draw,  all 
them  worthless  things  that  he's  wasted 
good  money  on,  and  has  been  so  foolish 
as  to  save  up,  as  if  to  witness  against 
"him ;  they  winked  and  laughed,  and 
said  that  was  where  the  money  went  to. 
What  could  I  say  I  I'm  his  wife,  and 
I'm  sorry  that  I  «m.  He's  disgraced  me 
and  the  children; — I  want  nothing 
more  to  do  with  hun." 

Miss  Bayles  sat  down — for  Toddle 
was  heavy— pressing  the  little  fellow's 
cheeks  and  curls,  and  saying  nothing 
for  the  moment  She  had  liked  Abel 
BeUows  extremely.  Lowly  as  was  his 
position,  she  had  appreciated  the  hon- 
esty and  kindness,  the  delicacy  and 
genuine  refinement,  the  pleasant  humor 
and  good  sense  of  the  man.  His  con- 
sideration for  her,  shown  in  so  many 
ways,  had  won  upon  her  friendship. 
Her  whole  nature  revolted  from  believ- 
ing that  he  was— that  he  could  be — 
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gailty.  Yet,  here  was  his  own  wife 
accusing  him — ^the  stolen  goods  found 
on  his  premises  I  She  could  but  recall 
that,  since  that  tragedy  at  the  store, 
Abel  had  not  appeared  quite  natural ; 
there  had  been  a  restraint  oyer  his  usual 
twinkling  gayety;  he  often  started 
when  addressed — ^was  lost  in  rereries, 
pale,  nervous.  Many  times  he  had 
seemed  on  the  point  of  making  a  com- 
munication to  her,  and  then  retired 
from  the  subject  in  embarrassment. 
AU  this  she  had  set  down  to  pecuniary 
troubles,  and  a  conscience  sore  on  the 
question  of  lottery-tickets.  Did  it, 
then,  mean  more  and  worse  than  this  9 
Terribly  as  appearances  were  against 
him,  the  young  lady  could  not  consent 
to  such  a  possibility. 

"  *  We  are  spirits,  clad  in  veils ; 
Man  by  man  was  never  seen. 
All  onr  deep  communion  fails 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen.' " 

She  murmured  this  oyer  to  herself; 
yet  surely  the  yeil  which  wrapped  the 
spirit  of  this  simply  shrewd,  this  kindly 
honest  man,  was  as  nearly  transparent 
as  human  nature  eyer  wore.  She  would 
not  admit  that  she  had  been  deceived 
in  him.  She  would  not  even  admit  that 
he  had,  in  a  moment  of  temptation, 
done  foul  wrong  to  his  own  nature. 
She  had  more  confidence  in  him  than 
his  own  wife. 

Mrs.  Bellows  was  narrow-minded,  full 
of  passion  and  prejudice,  while  the 
young  artist  had  that  intuitive  power 
of  reading  others  which  belongs  to 
genius. 

"Mrs.  Bellows,"  she  said,  presently, 
"let  us  not  judge  him  too  hastily. 
Whatever  others  may  say,  it  is  your 
duty  to  remain  by  him,  unless  he  is 
proven  unworthy.  Do  not  take  this 
sudden  trouble  too  much  to  heart.  I 
have  the  fullest  faith  that  the  cloud 
will  pass  over.  In  the  meantime  your 
children  have  claims  upon  you.  They 
are  frightened  and  uncomfortable.  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  even  been  fed: 
have  they  had  any  supper  or  dinner  ? " 

The  mother  glanced  at  the  cold  stove 
in  which  the  fire  had  been  allowed  to 
die  out 


"  They  '  ain't  had  the'r  suppers, 
though  I  believe  Mrs.  Wells  give  them 
a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  awhile  ago. 
ru  start  the  fire,  and  give  'em  nisi 
there  is ;  but,  what  they'll  do  to-mor- 
row is  more'n  I  can  say,  for  the  barrel 
o'  flour  was  just  out,  and  Abel  didnt 
leave  me  but  a  couple  of  dollars  this 
momin'  when  he  went  out" 

The  sharp  voice  had  sunk  into  its 
habitual  complaining  tone;  but,  as  it 
said  the  last  words,  it  trembled,  sikI 
Mrs.  Bellows  burst  out  into  a  passion 
of  cr3^g.  The  picture  of  Abel,  goiiig 
out  that  morning  so  cheerfully  fh)m  his 
home,  which  he  was  never  again,  pe^ 
haps,. to  enter,  arose  before  her,  aroofflng 
the  wife's  tenderness,  which  had  Udn 
dormant  before  the  storm-buist  of  ha 
anger  and  reproach. 

Miss  Bayles  thought  it  best  to  allow 
her  to  "have  her  cry  out."  Coaxing 
the  little  boy  to  be  good,  and  sit  beside 
her,  she  busied  herself  with  the  stove, 
where  she  soon  had  a  fire  and  the  tea 
"steeping."  Giving  Matthew  some 
change,  she  sent  him  out  for  a  few  eat- 
ables with  which  to  cheer  and  garnish 
the  table;  placed  Toddle -in  his  high- 
chair,  turned  the  gas  up  to  bum  bright- 
ly ;  and  when  all  was  ready,  took  Mrs. 
Bellows'  limp  hand  and  drew  her  up,  say- 
ing, "  Come,  have  a  hot  cup  of  tea.  Pm 
going  to  take  supper  with  you  to-nigbt," 
and  she  sat  down  in  Abel's  place,  that 
the  loss  might  not  be  so  keenly  per- 
ceived. 

"  Oh,  where  is  he  ?  What  do  you 
think  they  will  do  with  him  to-night  f" 
asked  the  wife,  piteously,  dropping  un- 
resistingly into  the  chair  placed  for  hec. 

"  He  will  not  be  very  uncomfortable, 
I  hope,"  was  the  cheerful  answer.  **  His 
worst  suffering  will  be  mental.  Ton 
can  go  and  see  him  to-morrow,  and  tell 
him  that  you  will  stand  by  him,  and 
take  good  care  of  his  children  until  he 
is  free  to  resume  his  place  as  their  pro- 
tector, and  that  will  be  a  great  solace 
to  him.  I  doubt  not  he'll  bear  the  rest 
very  easily,  after  he  knows  that  his  wife 
will  stand  by  hint" 

"  Ma,  what  makes  you  cry  so  mnch* 
Is  pa  dead  ? "  asked  little  Abbey,  whose 
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month  Mias  Bayles  immediately  filled 
witha  tart 

"I  know  all  about  it,*'  answered 
Matthew,  the  eldest,  bringing  his  fist 
down  on  the  table ;  "  the  boys  hollered 
at  me,  when  I  came  out  the  grocer's, 
*  Your  pa's  in  jail  I  Hooray  1  he's  took  up 
for  knochdn'  Bill  Connelly  on  the  head, ' 
and  he's  got  to  swing — ^hooray  1 '  Miss 
Baylea,  what  is  *•  got  to  swing '  f  " 

^'NcTer  mind  what  the  boys  say, 
Matthew.  Tour  &ther  has  been  arrest- 
ed ;  but  I  do  not  belieye  he  has  done 
any  thing  wrong.  Innocent  persons  are 
firequently  sent  to  prison  on  false  accu- 
sationa.  It  will  come  all  right  in  a  few 
days,  and  you  must  keep  your  temper, 
and  not  mind  the  boys.  Don't  trouble 
your  mother  with  questions ;  she  is  tired . 
and  sick,  and  I  wish  her  to  diink  her 
tea." 

With  gentle  artfulness  Miss  Bayles 
persuaded  Mrs.  Bellows  into  her  second 
cup,  and  was  glad  to  observe  that  some- 
thing of  the  wildness  disappeared  from 
her  manner  under  the  effect  of  its  warmth 
and  stimulus.  She  drew  the  mother's 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  children, 
helping  prepare  them  for  bed,  and 
smothering  Toddle's  call  for  ^^papa" 
under  a  shower  of  kisses. 

As  they  were  washing  up  the  dishes, 
Mrs.  Bellows  broke  forth  again : 

^*I  ean^t  feel  to  forgive  him,  Miss 
Bayles ;  you  wouldn't,  if  you  was  in  my 
place.  He's  weak,  Abel  is.  He's  broken 
his  promise  more'n  once,—- and  this  is 
what  comes  of  it.  Oh,  Miss  Bayles, 
whatever  else  you  do,  never  marry  a 
neak  man, — a  man  that  can't  hold  Mm- 
sdf  and  his  family  up,  but  is  allers 
breakin'  down  in  the  wrong  place." 

'^  Every  body  has  some  one  weak 
point" 

"  WeU,  a  man  ought  to  ^  a  man.  If 
rd  a  stayed  single  and  stuck  to  vest- 
makin'  in  my  native  town,  Td  a  been 
better  off  to-day  " — and  she  looked  dis- 
contentedly about  the  room. 

^  Would  your  heart  have  been  satisfied 
with  vest-making?  Can  you  imagine 
a  life  without  your  children,— without 
meek  little  Abbey's  smile  and  Toddle's 
£st  cheeks  and  dimples  ?  " 


"Don't,  Miss  Bayles  I  You  don't 
know  what  you're  treading  on.  'Spos- 
ing  Abel  is  hung  on  the  gallows :  do 
you  think  I'll  be  glad  I'm  the  mother  of 
children  then  9 " 

"  But,  he  wm^t  be  I "  cried  her  friend, 
herself  frightened  at  the  picture.  Her 
hands  trembled  so  that  she  dropped  a 
plate,  which  fell  to  pieces  on  the  floor. 
"  There  I  I've  broken  your  plate.  You 
must  scold  me  well,  Mrs.  Bellows  1" 

^  It's  the  last  of  the  blae-and-white 
set  we  bought  the  day  after  we  was 
married,"  murmured  the  other,  picking 
up  the  ruins,  and  passing  her  hand  over 
them,  lost  in  a  dream  of  other  days. 
"Abel  was  real  handsome  then, — so 
every  body  said." 

She  already  spoke  of  him  as  of  one 
de»d. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  sleep  with 
you  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  will  be  so  very  good," 
shuddering.  "I  allers  was  cowardly. 
I  never  rested  well  when  Abel  wasn't  to 
home.  And  this  evening,  somehow,  I'm 
dreadful  nervous." 

It  was  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  young  artist  to  forsake  her  own 
room  and  share  the  bed  of  the  angular 
and  unhappy  woman,  but  her  kindness 
would  not  permit  her  to  do  otherwise ; 
so  she  locked  her  own  door,  bringing 
forth  her  night-dress  and  a  bit  of  sew- 
ing, and  saying, 

"  You  look  ill  and  tired.  Go  to-bed 
now,  if  you  feel  like  it.  I  will  sew  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  follow  you." 

"  Tm  too  fidgety  to  sleep  yet.  FU  set 
here  and  watch  you  sew.  What  on 
earth  I  should  do,  if  it  wasn't  for  you, 
Miss  Bayles,  I  don't  know.  You're  as 
good  as  a  sister — ^better'n  some.  I'll 
never  forget  your  conduct  this  evenin'. 
Abel  allers  declared  there  was  nobody 
like  you.  I  must  wind  up  the  clock. 
Only  eight  It  seems  to  be  six  days  in- 
stead of  six  hours  since  them  officers 
come  in  here  and  begun  tumin'  things 
over."  Wearily,  with  sighs,  she  wound 
up  the  old  dock,  whose  busy  pendulum 
had  ticked  away  so  many  sad  and  happy 
hours  of  her  life.  When  that  was  done, 
she  looked  about :  "  There's  every  thing 
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in  that  bureau  tambled-up  as  they  left 
it,"  she  said ;  and  as  she  went  to  it,  to 
straighten  its  tossed  contents,  the  sight 
of  it,  perhaps,  reminded  her  of  another 
good  friend. 

"  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Daasel  won't  come 
to  see  me,  when  he  hears  about  it  9  He 
was  always  so  fond  of  Abel  and  the 
children." 

"Oh,  Lordy,"  she  added,  suddenly, 
sitting  down,  **now  I  remember  it, 
them  men  said  something  about  Mr. 
Dassel, — that  it  was  him  saw  the  lace 
behind  the  drawer,  when  he  fixed  the 
lock  for  me,  the  other  day."  The  hands 
of  her  listener  dropped  into  her  lap, 
and  she  looked  up  eagerly,  at  this, 
while  Mrs.  Bellows  wailed  on : 

"  It  never  struck  me  what  it  meant 
till  now.  It  must  be  that  Mr.  Dassel 
discovered  it,  and  told  of  it.  I  did  not 
think  he  would  do  it.  No,  for  my  sake, 
and  little  Toddle's,  I  should  not  have 
thought  he  would  have  done  it.  He 
knew  how  much  trouble  I  had  already ; 
he  was  so  fiiendly.  If  it  had  been  you 
who  found  it,  you  would  not  have 
ruined  us,  I  know, — and  /  thmtght  so 
much  of  Mm  /  " 

The  tone  of  this  complaint,  in  a  wo- 
man less  practical  and  more  sentimental 
than  Mrs.  Bellows,  would  have  betrayed 
a  dangerous  depth  of  interest  in  the 
man ;  but  Miss  Bayles  understood  it  and 
the  woman  who  uttered  it,  and  whose 
tears  again  were  falling  in  big  drops 
over  her  sharp  cheek-bones. 

"  He  may  have  acted  as  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  act,  no  matter  how  personally 
painful  such  a  course  might  be.  He 
certainly  appeared  to  think  a  great  deal 
of  your  family.  Have  you  seen  your 
husband  since  he  was  arrested  ? " 

"No,  I  couldn't  leave  the  children. 
Some  of  the  neighbors  went  with  the 
officers  to  the  police-court ;  they  told 
me  he  waa  reg'larly  committed  to  await 
his  trial.  I  didn't  ask  'em  the  particu- 
lars." 

"  Well,  I  shall  stop,  on  my  way  up- 
town to-morrow  morning,  and  see  if 
they  will  permit  an  interview.  I  wish 
to  hear  what  Abel  has  to  say  for  him- 
self, and  to  tell  him  that  you  will  visit 


him  as  soon  as  yon  can  get  away  from 
home." 

"As  to  that,  ril  think  it  over,''ui. 
Bwered  the  wife.  All  the  dissatisfiictiott 
of  years  was  stirred  up  in  her  heart,  and 
though  moments  of  tenderness  over- 
whelmed  her  indignation,  her  prevuling 
mood  was  more  of  pity  JEbr  herself  and 
little  ones  than  for  him  who  bad 
brought  them  into  this  wretchedneNi 

And,  indeed,  there  was  plenty  of  rea- 
son for  her  self-pity  and  anxiety.  She 
knew  that  an  unpaid  note  of  a  htmdied 
dollars,  threatened  to  sweep  off  their 
furniture,  much  of  which  had  been  her 
marriage-portion,  and  to  which  her 
pride  clung  as  the  proof  of  respectable 
"  bringing-up."  She  had  no  rdathre  to 
whom  she  felt  free  to  apply  for  aid. 
The  rent  was  behind ;  and  had  it  not 
been,  she  could  not  pay  rent  in  so  good 
a  house  as  this,  should  she  be  compelled 
to  earn  support  for  herself  and  three 
children.  Then,  the  disgrace !  EeeD- 
est  trouble,  sharpest  pang  of  all  I 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  arose 
from  her  chair,  and  mechanioallj  re- 
arranged the  contents  of  the  burean; 
then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  withdrew 
into  the  sleeping-room,  and  Miss  Bayles 
heard  her  weeping  beside  her  children's 
bed. 

A  new  direction  had  been  given  to 
this  lady's  thoughts  by  some  revelatioB 
made  by  the  owner  of  the  bureau.  She 
had  been  wakeful  before ;  but  now  new 
thoughts  and  suspicions  crowded  upon 
her  so  closely,  that  she  felt  it  impossible 
to  sleep.  It  was  midnight,  when  she 
laid  down  her  sewing,  and  crept  to-bed, 
without  awakening  the  unhappy  wo- 
man, whose  heavy  breathing  showed 
that  she  had  foimd  tranedent  relief  from 
ttie  care  and  sorrow  which  must  beset 
her  in  the  morning. 

Miss  Bayles  breakfasted  early,  that 
she  might  not  lose  too  much  time  in  her 
purpose  of  seeing  the  prisoner.  One  of 
the  line  of  cars  which  passed  the  Tombs 
was  not  much  out  of  her  ordmary  path, 
and  as  she  alighted  before  it  and  ascend- 
ed the  steps  of  that  barbaric  bdlding 
for  the  first  time,  she  realized  sometbii^ 
of  the  shame,  wickedness,  and  despair 
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which  hung  about  it  and  over  it  like  a 
stifliiig  atmosphere. 

Obtaining  permission  to  see  Abel 
BeUowa,  she  was  ushered  into  the  damp 
room,  by  whose  grated  door  the  prison- 
er was  sitting. 

"  Oh,  is  it  you,  Miss  Bayles,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  and  smiling ;  yet 
she  knew  that,  pleased  as  he  was  at 
seeing  her,  his  first  thought  had  been 
of  his  wife.  "  I  might  have  known  it. 
You're  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  fades 
in  washing." 

"I  come  to  bring  you  your  wife's 
loTe,  and  to  say  that  she  will  be  around 
to  see  you  as  soon  as  she  can  get  some 
of  the  neighbors  to  mind  the  children." 
"  She  don't  believe  it,  then  ? " 
Her  eyes  sank  before  his  eager  look ; 
she  was  truth  itself,  and  could  not  de- 
clare that  the  wife  did  not  accuse  her 
husband. 

"  Bhe  hopes  it  is  not  so, — so  we  all 
do,  Mr.  BeUows." 

<«  Hope — ^hope  I  "  said  the  man,  sar- 
castically,—" do  I  look  guilty  I  Don't 
be  afraid  I  Look  at  me  well,  and  say, 
— for  you  are  honest  and  true,  Miss 
Bayles, — the  best  woman  I  know." 

She  did  look  full  into  his  eyes,  and 
answered  him, 

"  You  do  not  look  guilty,  Mr.  Bellows, 
and  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  you  so.  I 
have  come  to  offer  my  services,— to  ask 
what  I  can  do  for  you.  Shall  I  get  you 
a  lawyer  I " 

"  Be  kind  to  my  wife  and  babies,  Miss 
Bayles.  I  know  I  have  left  them  in  a 
tight  place.  If  I  should  be  kept  here 
long  I  don't  know  what  ii\  the  world 
they'll  do ;— starve,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  while  my  purse  holds  out.  You 
don't  know  how  rich  I  am,  Mr.  Bellows. 
I've  earned  a  good  deal  of  money  at  Mrs. 
Grizzle's,  and  I  certainly  shan't  let  my 
friends  come  to  hunger,  while  there's 
any  left." 

*'Thank  you;  I  believe  what  you 
say;" — ^there  was  a  choking  in  Abel's 
throat,  which  he  got  rid  of  by  a  little 
cough,  and  then  asked,  the  tears  in  his 
eyes,  but  laughing—"  How's  Toddle  f 
and  the  other  young  ones  ?  " 

"  All  welL     Toddle  would  hardly  be 
VOL,  n. — 13 


satisfied  to  go  to-bed  without  papa,  last 
night." 

"  Nobody  to  say  '  Blow  the  Bellows ' 
to  him—poor  little  man  I  This  Bellows 
is  blowed  up,  at  last.  Miss  Bayles.  I 
know  who  has  done  it,  and  I  know  he 
may  prevail,— 'twon't  6e  the  first  time 
an  innocent  man  has  suffered." 

"  Who  first  accused  you  or  suspected 
you  ? " 

"  Mr.  Dassel.  It  seems  he  suspected 
me  from  the  first  You  can  find  the 
whole  thing  in  the  morning-papers,  I 
s'pose.  Read  the  report,  and  tell  me, 
next  time  you  come,  what  you  think 
of  it.  He  had  reason  to  suspect  me, 
from  some  slight  betrayal  I  made,  and 
he  pretended  friendship  with  my  family, 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
watch  me,  and  prove  or  disprove  his 
suspicions.  It  seems  he  had  a  pair  of 
sleeve-buttons  stolen  from  his  desk  at 
the  time,  and  he  learned  that  I  had  one 
of  them,  if  not  both.  He  found  the 
button  in  the  clock,  when  he  went  to 
wind  it  up,  and  in  fixing  tbe  locks  of 
the  bureau,  at  my  wife's  request,  he  de- 
tected a  piece  of  lace  hidden  between  ^ 
the  draw  and  the  back.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  discovered  that,  though 
not  otherwise  dissipated,  I  spent  a  great 
deal  on  lotteries,  and  had  got  myself  in 
debt.  Borden  &  De  Witt  believe  Pm 
guilty.  They  believe  every  thing  Mr. 
Dassel  says." 

^*  He  has  th&gift  of  winning  people's 
hearts." 

"  Not  yours.  Miss  Bayles." 

"  No,  indeed,"  blushing ;  "  but  I  have 
admired  him,  and  been  singularly  inter- 
ested in  him." 

"  So  have  L  The  next  time  you  come 
I  want  to  talk  it  over." 

"  But  I  must  go  now.  What  can  I 
do  for  you  ?  " 

"  You've  done  all  you  can,  in  being 
good  to  my  family,— and  God  bless  you 
for  it.  There's  front  seats  up  above  for 
such  as  you,  Miss  Bayles." 

Miss  Bayles  had  reasons  for  believing 
in  the  porter's  innocence  of  which  he 
was  not  aware.  Disagreeable  as  it 
would  be  for  her,  a  lady,  to  appear  upon 
the  witness-stand,  she  resolved  that  she 
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would  do  it,  if  her  testimony  was  likely 
to  benefit  Abel,  as  she  believed  it  would. 
In  the  meantime,  with  the  generosity 
of  a  most  noble  and  womanly  nature, 
she  took  his  family  under  her  protec- 
tion. 

OHAPTEB    XIV. 

▲  CAXELXA  nr  TH2  EAIB  MKAHS  "TBS.*' 

When  the  family<Kdrcle  is  once  dis- 
turbed, either  by  the  withdrawal  of  one 
of  its  precious  links  or  the  addition  of 
a  stranger,  how  seldom  is  it  again  per- 
fectly reunited  in  the  same  happy  per- 
fection as  before  I  The  Cameronshad 
dwelt  peculiarly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
love  and  peace.  The  parents,  setting 
the  example  of  mutual  loye  and  atten- 
tion, bringing  the  rich  stores  of  taste 
and  cultiration  into  the  service  of  their 
home,  to  beautify  ahd  spiritualize  it, 
had  drawn  forth  all  the  wealth  of  affec- 
tion of  which  their  children  were  ca- 
pable. 

Tlien,  as  we  have  seen,  the  misfortune 
of  the  youngest  daughter  had  singled 
her  out  for  the  zealous  and  never-weary- 
ing service  of  love.  Even  the  old  ser- 
vants fell  under  the  influence  of  the 
universal  spirit,  performing  their  duties 
eon  amarej  as  fiu:  as  the  household  was 
concerned,  whatever  their  private 
wranglings  may  have  been.  The  air  of 
the  house  was  so  pervaded  by  this  de- 
lightful influence,  that  no  one  could 
cross  its  threshold  without  becoming 
aware  of  the  charm.  People  always 
liked  to  visit  the  Gamerons.  Some  said 
Mis.  Cameron  was  a  good  housekeeper ; 
others  that  the  gentleman  of  the  house 
was  so  efficient  in  helping  to  entertain 
company;  and  again,  that  ^Hhey  were 
such  a  sweet  family;'*  but,  however 
each  one  explained  it  to  his  or  her  satis- 
faction^ the  fact  was  thel«— it  was  a 
pleasant  home,  the  abode  6f  happiness. 

Since  the  bieaking  of  Lissa's  engage- 
ment, there  had  come  a  change.  Each 
member  of  the  circle  was  kinder,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  others  than  before;  but 
Robbie's  absence  was  keenly  felt ;  and^ 
in  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  &ther  and 
mother  mourned  over  the  bitter  experi- 


ence which  had  so  early  £sdlen  upon 
Elizabeth*8  warm,  truthful  natm 
They  felt  momentary  qiasms  of  hate 
and  aversion  for  the  man  who  bad 
caused  her  mortification  and  suffering, 
which,  again,  would  leave  them,  under 
the  irresistible  influence  of  his  candor, 
the  spell  of  his  accomplishments  and 
grace ;  while,  even  had  the  feeling  of 
dislike  been  permanent,  they  woold 
have  fought  against  it  for  Millars  saka 

Whether  Louis  Dassel  were  worthy 
or  not ;  whether,  as  Lissa  had  begged 
her  mother  to  observe,  he  had  a  selM 
object  in  view,  or  really  loved,  as  he 
seemed  to,  the  fragile  and  exquisite 
creature  who  dung  to  him  like  the 
morning-glory  to  its  piSar,  certain  it 
was  that  Miliars  existence  was  bound  to 
his,  and  that  she  would  wither  like  that 
delicate  vine  if  torn  from  the  embraoe 
into  which  her  nature  had  grown. 

At  first  they  had  designed  to  be  veiy 
prudent,  very  reserved— to  hold  Milla 
in  check,  and  permit  no  sudden  ripen- 
ing of  her  attachment ;  but  the  foot- 
hold which  Louis  had  established  in 
the  family,  and  maintained  for  bo  long, 
made  it  difficult  to  adopt  another  man- 
ner to  him  now,  unless  the  MendBhip 
were  absolutely  broken.  For  a  few 
days  he  had  remained  grave,  pressed 
down  by  sorrow  and  embarrasament, 
scarcely  venturing  to  call ;  and  theo 
Milla  had  grown  languid,  lost  her  new 
bloom,  and  was  so  evidently  dissatis- 
fied and  ill,  that  the  anxious  parents 
werfe  fain  to  encourage  Louis  to  reaome 
his  former  relations.  The  feelkgs  of 
Elizabeth  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  that  firail  blossom  which  had 
drawn  already  its  bloom  and  perftime 
firam  the  soil  of  their  self-abnegatioD. 

And  thus  the  change  came  into  the 
home  atmosphere — still  loving,  more 
devoted  than  ever,  but  no  longer  peace- 
ful. 

Only  a  mother  can  enter  into  Mr 
Cameron^s  trials,  and  comprehend  the 
conflicting  feelings  with  which  she 
strove  to  make  up  to  Elizabeth,  by  the 
doubling  of  her  own  tenderness,  for  that 
indulgence  which  she  was  oompdled  to 
esitend  to  Milla. 
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Mill&^B  education,  doubtless,  had  not 
been  what  it  should  have  been.  Her 
friends  had  erred,  through  too  much 
loTe ;  Mra.  Cameron  saw  the  error  too 
late  to  remedy  it.  Sheltered,  with  ex- 
treme and  jealous  caution,  from  every 
cold  breath  of  the  outside  %orld  which 
might  breathe  upon  her  sensitiveness, 
she  was  unfitted  for  the  least  adversity. 
Repaying  the  fond  attentions  of  her 
rdatives  by  a  passionate,  impulsive 
affection,  they  had  not  been  able  to  see 
that  they  had  fostered  the  weed  of  self- 
ishness along  with  the  heavenly  flower, 
until  her  conduct  in  this  new  phase  of 
life  betrayed  it.  Even  now  it  seemed 
so  much  the  thoughtless  waywardness 
of  a  child,  that  they  loved  her  and  pitied 
her,  and  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
train  her  to  the  stem  realities  of  duty. 
If  Louis  did  love  her,  if  she  was  so 
blessed  in  his  society,  it  was,  after  all,  a 
happier  Me  than  they  had  dared  to 
anticipate  for  her.  Surely,  Louis— no 
boy,  but  a  man  tried  in  suffering,  know- 
ing himself  and  her,  patient,  calm,  wise- 
ly tender—would  be  a  husband  out  of 
ten  thousand  for  their  afflicted  darling. 

Thus  with  trembling  hopes  the  pa- 
rents solaced  their  fears.  Elisabeth, 
too,  putting  aside  her  own  foelings, 
looked  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light, 
praying  secretly  that  such  might  be  the 
truth.  Cheerfully,  gladly  would  she 
h&ve  given  up  all  to  Milla,  though  her 
life  had  gone«with  it,  did  ^e  feel  unfal- 
tering confidence  in  the  man  she  had 
once^  and.  still,  loved.  The  vague  un- 
easiness  which  she  felt,  which  lay  about 
an  her  thoughts  like  a  cloud,  she  could 
not  show  to  others.  She  could  only 
watch  and  pray. 

Elizabeth  was  not  quite  a  saint. 
Noble  and  generous  to  a  fault,  she  was 
mortal,  and  felt  the  pangs  of  jealousy, 
the  loneUness  of  unmated  youth.  There 
were  times,  as  we  have  said,  when  her 
mood  was  reckless  or  despairing,  as  on 
the  day  of  the  invitation  to  Miss  Bulbous' 
party.  How  am2i  she  bear  it?  Hadnot 
hehorae  her  over  all  the  rough  places  of 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  taught  her  soul 
to  float  on  the  river  of  Qoethe's  song  f 
They  had  read  *'  Faust "  together,  with 


the  marvellous  skill  of  Louis  interpret- 
ing each  separate  character,  and  giving 
to  the  poet's  utterance  even  more  than 
its  own  rich  meanings.  Was  she  a 
statue  to  sit  near  and  hear  tJiem  dis- ' 
coursing  to  each  other  the  impassioned 
tendernesses  of  Faust  and  Margaret  ? — 
and,  somehow,  as  she  mused,  Dassel 
seemed  not  Faust,  but  Mephistopheles, 
and  she  thought  of  her  brother's  com- 
munication, and  shuddered. 

Mingled  feelings  like  these  had  sent 
her  forth  on  that  impetuous  drive  and 
into  the  very  arms,  as  it  were,  of  Sam 
Grizzle's  declaration.  Now  die  stood 
in  her  own  chamber,  panting,  Uke  a 
himted  deer,  while  Sam,  slamming  the 
gate  loudly  in  the  strength  of  his  sud- 
den exultation,  stood  before  his  mother, 
luminous  as  a  pumpkin-lantern. 

"  For  the  lord-sake,  Sammy,  how  did 
you  and  Miss  Lissa  happen  to  be  out 
a-ridin'  together  ?  I  thought  I  saw  you 
goin'  off  with  Miss  Bulbous  ?  " 

*'6o  you  did,  mother.  But  ihe  got 
tired  of  me,  and  shoved  me  off  on  to 
Miss  Cameron." 

"**  You  seem  to  think  it  a  good  joke." 

''Golly,  mother,  it  is  the  luckiest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 

"  No  I  you  don't  say  ?  I  declare,  Sam, 
you  hain't  really  had  the  spunk  I "    * 

"  You  don't  think  Fm  such  a  fool  as 
to  let  a  chance  like  that  slip  ?  When  a 
fellah's  alone  with  the  girl  he  likes,  he'd 
be  a  ninny  not  to  take  advantage  of 
that  circumstance." 

"  Of  course,  Sammy.  But  I  r'ally  did 
not  think  you  had  the  face.  How'd 
you  get  along?— what  did  you  say? 
You  ought  to  have  been  as  flowery  as 
them  dahlias  and  crysanthemuns— said 
something  r'ally  genteel  and  nice.  I 
hope  you  wasn't  awkward,  as  your  pa 
"Vfas  when  he  asked  me.  Laws,  how 
well  I  remember  it  I  We  was  settin'  on 
the  horse-hair  sofa  with  brass  nails  in 
the  flront  parlor, — ^Pd  been  expectin'  it 
for  six  weeks,  and  was  all  of  a  tremble 
with  its  being  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
and  he  not  speakin'  for  an  hour,  and 
thinkln'  every  minute  that  pa'd  rap  on 
the  chamber-floor,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
says  he:   *Malvinal'   and  *0h  dear,' 
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says  I,  '  Mr.  Grizzle,  uihat  f  *  and  says 
he,  ^How  do  yon  like  the  name  of 
Grizzle  ?  *  and  I  said,  all  of  a  tremble, 
that  he  knew  it  was  a  fayotite  name  of 
mine,  and  then,  what  do  yoa  think  he 
went  on — 'Because,'  said  he,  *me  and 
my  partner  was  goin'  to  get  a  sign 
painted,  and  we're  undecided  whether 
to  have  it  "  Wigg  &  Grizzle,"  or  "  Wigg 
A  Co."  Wigg  don't  think  Grizzle's  a 
purty  name  for  gilt  letters ;  but  if  you 
like  it,  Malyina,  that^s  enough.'  I  was 
mad  as  a  hop-toad,  and  got  right  up, 
for  the  clock  was  strikin',  and  I  knew 
rd  get  a  scoldin'  in  the  momin',  but 
he  put  his  arm  around  me  and  pulled 
me  down  again,  and  says  he, '  'Tain't  as 
sweet  a  name  as  your'n,  Malyina,  but 
if  you'll  exchange  your'n  for  it.  Til  haye 
it  painted  on  that  sign  in  big  gold  let- 
ters as  bright  as  the  sun.' " 

"  Well,"  said  Sam,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening rather  restlessly,  "  I  should  call 
that  decidedly  neat,  mother, — ^not  at  all 
awkward.  Sho  !  I  remember  that  sign, 
— the  same  we  had  oyer  the  store  in 
Greenwich-street." 

"^'But  what  did  Miss  Cameron  say, 
Sammy  ? " 

The  pride  of  Rose  Villa  kicked  a 
yellow  crysanthemum  in  the  face,  smiled, 
and  looked  foolish. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  You  don't  look 
as  if  she'd  giye  you  the  mitten.  Did 
she  say  '  yes,'  out  and  out  ? " 

"Well,  no.  She's  to  giye  me  an 
answer  to-night." 

"  Then  it's  as  good  as  yes,  for  girls 
are  mighty  short  and  crusty  when  they 
mean  no.  It  don't  take  'em  half  so 
long  to  say  no,  as  it  does  to  giye  con- 
sent It's  their  nature  to  hold  back, 
Sammy.  Law  I  when  your  pa  really 
did  ask,  after  keepin'  me  waitin'  all 
winter,  you'd  better  belieye  I  didnH 
jump  into  his  arms  for  the  askin'. 
Twaa  a  full  week  before  that  matter  of 
the  sign  was  settled." 

Sam  said  nothing  of  the  yehement 
refusal  he  had  at  first  received ;  in  fact, 
it  appeared  to  him  of  no  consequence 
compared  with  the  last  sentence  spoken 
by  Miss  Cameron.  • 

'^  She  ain't  nigh  as  well  off  as  you. 


Saminy,  but  she's  the  most  lady-like 
girl  I  know,  and  so  sweet  and  good. 
I've  been  right-down  jealous  of  Mrs. 
Cameron  with  them  two  sweet  girls, 
and  if  she'll  give  one  of  'em  to  us,  they 
shan't  have  reason  to  repent  it,  my  boy. 
No,  indeed  I  Lissa  Cameron  will  step 
right  into  our  hearts  as  well  as  our 
house.  Sammy,  son,  Pm  proud  of  you. 
— ^I  wish  your  pa  was  to  home  to  hear 
the  news," — ^and  Mrs.  Grizzle  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  beamed  afresh  upon  her  dar- 
ling. 

"  But,  mother,  please  don't  say  a  word 
about  it  yet  Of  course  I'm  as  good  as 
accepted,  but  the  lady  hasn't  said  the 
word  yet, — ^and  what  if  she  should  back 
out?" 

Sam's  eyes  rested  on  the  riyer  with  a 
meditatiye  and  melancholy  expreasion, 
which  rendered  them  perfectly  beauti- 
ful, in  his  mother's  opinion.  She  did 
not  see  how  Miss  Cameron  ctndd  resist 
him,  and  was  not  disposed  to  abate  her 
congratulations. 

"I  hope  she'll  giye  you  a  decided 
answer  to-night,  for  I  long  to  give  the 
dear  girl  a  good  squeeze,  and  welcome 
her  to  my  family." 

"There's  Mr.  Dassel  coming  over, 
mother.  Let's  talk  of  something  else. 
Somehow,  I've  been  infernally  jealous 
of  him.  He's  pumped  me  often,  to  find 
out  what  my  intentions  were ;  and  Fd 
told  him,  quick  enough,  if  I  hadn't  had 
a  feeling  that  he  was  trying  to  cut  me 
out  But  she  told  me,  to-day,  she 
shouldn't  marry  him.  I  tell  you,  I 
breathed  easier  after  that !  I  don't  aee 
how  any  girl  can  resist  him,  if  he^  a 
mind  to  make  himself  agreeable.  Some- 
times I'm  in  loye  with  him  myselt" 

"So  be  I,"  said  the  good  matron, 
laughing  and  flushing.  "  He's  a  bom 
gentleman.  He  don't  forget  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  the  married  ladies 
as  well  as  the  young  ones.  Then,  he's 
so  pure,  and  so  womanish  in  his  feel- 
ings. There  ain't  any  thing  bad  in  his 
gallantry, — ^which  is  what  makes  it  so 
delightftd.  Beally,  now,  he  feels  as  nigh 
to  me  as  if  he  was  my  adopted  son.  I 
scarcely  think  of  his  being  a  baron,  and 
all  that    Look  at  him  now  I  ain't  he 
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beautiful,  walking  along  in  the  sun- 
light, his  hair  and  heard  glistening  like 
amber  I " 

^'6ho,  mother,  leave  them  compli- 
ments to  the  girls.  I  wish  /  was  as 
handsome,  though,  and  had  such  a 
walk.  I've  tried  to  carry  my  cane  in 
his  style,  but  Fm  afi^id  I  can^t  come  it, 
after  aU." 

The  object  of  all  this  adulation 
opened  the  gate,  and  came  up  to  the 
group  in  his  gracef\il,  princely  way.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
coldest  critic  to  deny  the  magnificence 
of  his  personal  appearance,  or  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  magnetic  power 
which  breathed  firom  his  presence. 
Those  dark-blue  eyes,  so  like  a  child's 
in  dear,  limpid  beauty,  turned  from 
mother  to  son. 

"  Why  are  you  both  so  bright  f  Is  it 
the  sunshine,  or  is  it  some  good  news  ?  ^ 

"  We'd  better  ask  you  the  same  ques- 
tion,^ responded  Mrs.  Qrizz.e;  "you 
fairly  dazzled  us  as  you  came  along." 

"  Oh,  then  it  must  be  borrowed  lus- 
tre. IVe  been  in  the  company  of  a 
beautiful  woman  all  the  morning.  6he 
has  been  singing  for  me — German  mu- 
sic and  poetry  at  that, — and  I've  en- 
joyed it." 

^*  Thank  goodness,  'twasn't  Lissa," 
muttered  Bam  to  himself. 

"  Have  you  had  lunch,  Mr.  Dassel  ? " 

"  No,  I've  not.  Mrs.  Cameron  waited 
for  her  daughter,  who  was  out,  and  I 
came  away  just  as  the  beU  rang." 

"  Well,  I've  been  waitin'  for  ^am. 
80,  we'll  all  go  in  now  and  have  some- 
thing. I  begin  to  feel  faint  myself. 
Sam  and  Miss  Lissa  was  out  a-ridin'  to- 
gether, you  see,  and  both  was  late." 

The  fond  mother  could  not  refrain 
from  this  slight  hint  at  the  important 
affiiirs  in  meditation. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  murmured  Dassel,  with 
a  swift  glance  at  Sam's  burning  face, 
whose  eye  met  his  own  with  a  look  of 
mingled  bashfulness  and  triumph ;  "  it's 
a  pleasant  day  for  a  drive;  I  don't 
blame  them  for  prolonging  it  to  the 
verge  of  hunger." 

<*  I  dont  feel  any  particular  amount 
of  appetite,"  said  Sam.    "  I  could  have 


stayed  out  another  hour  or  two  as  well 
as  not.  That  horse  Miss  Cameron  drives 
goes  altogether  too  fast  to  suit  me." 

'*Come  along,  my  children,"  urged 
the  matron,  going  towards  the  house. 
*^  Pierre  told  me  he  was  making  chicken- 
salad  for  lunch,  and  I've  been  thinkin' 
of  it  the  last  two  houis." 

"How  fine  it  is  to  be  one  of  your 
children,  and  be  treated  so  handsomely," 
remarked  Louis,  walking  by  her  side. 

"  Really  now ! ",  she  answered,  much 
gratified.  "  I  don't  see  why  I  didnHj 
have  a  larger  family,  when  I'm  so  fond 
of  'em,"  she  went  on,  "  But  I  hope  it'll 
soon  be  larger.  Daughters-in-law  are 
the  next  best  thing  to  daughters,^and 
I  know  Qrizzle  will  act  like  a  fool,  he'll 
be  so  tickled  when  he  begins  to  have 
grandchildren." 

Dassel  bit  his  lip.  He  knew  of  whom 
she  was  thinking  as  the  Aiture  mother 
of  her  grandchildren,  and  a  little  thrill 
of  disgust  ran  along  his  delicate  nerves 
at  thought  of  the  mingling  of  such  di- 
verse elements.  Would  Bettine  ? — could 
Bettine  ?  and  he  glanced  aside  at  Sam, 
that  new-made  gentleman,  with  an  ex- 
pression which  would  not  have  been 
flattering  had  it  been  seen.  He  laughed 
a  little,  sardonic  laugh.  If  the  girl 
could  console  herself  with  Sam  Grizzle 
for  hi$  desertion,  she  would  be  better 
off,  surely,  in  a  worldly  sense/  than  as 
his  wife  she  could  hope  to  be. 

How  much  remorse  was  mingled  with 
this  consoling  reflection  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  was  not  enough  to  injure  his 
appreciation  of  the  salad,  to  whieh  he 
did  moderate  and  deliberate  justice, 
after  his  habit;  while  Sam,  quivering 
inwardly  with  excitement,  found  him- 
self cheated  out  of  his  usual  excellent 
appetite. 

Susie  was  at  the  table,  seated  next  to 
Mr.  Dassel.  He  started,  and  changed 
color,  when  she,  with  a  blushing  shy- 
ness which  betrayed  the  folly  of  her 
precocious  little  heart,  leaned  towards 
him,  and  slipping  her  hand  into  his 
arm,  pressed  it  to  gain  his  attention, 
and  whispered  eagerly, 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dassel,  if  they 
have  had  a  letter  from  Robbie  ? " 
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"I  believe  not,'^  he  answered,  with 
some  asperity. 

'*  Oh,  please  don't  be  cross  with  me, 
Honsieui  le  Baron,"  pouted  the  child, 
regaining  her  sauciness;  '*I  only 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  got  safely 
across  that  great,  ugly  ocean." 

Dassel  muttered  something  to  him- 
self;  then,  regaining  his  good-temper, 
piached   Susie's   rosy  cheek,  whisper- 

'*  What  interest  hare  ffou  in  the  mat- 
ter, Uttle  lady  ? " 

**  Oh,  not  any.  Only  he's  a  neoghbpr, 
you  know,  and  I— promised  not  to  for- 
get to  inquire." 

**  Exactly.     Well,  I  will  keep   you 
.  informed.    As  soon  as  a  letter  arriyes 
you  shall  hear  of  it     Probably  there 
will  be  one  for  yon  also." 

"No,  there  will  not,"  regrctftdly. 
"Robbie  wouldn't  promise  to  corre- 
spond with  me,  though  I  asked  him 
to." 

"Unkind  and  ungallantt  po^tively 
rude  I "  said  the  man  of  the  world,  with 
an  amused  smile.    "  To  refuse  a  lady  1 " 

"I  think  Robbie  Cameron  is  very 
gentlemanly,"  replied  Susie,  with  some 
indignation.  "  I  should  not  have  asked 
him.  I  should  have  waited  for  him  to 
ask  me.  That  is  what  women  must 
always  do— wait,  and  be  silent," — with 
a  little  sigh. 

"Who  taught  you  that,  Miss  Gris- 
tle?" 

-   "My  own  observation.  Monsieur  le 
Baron." 

"  Ah !  but  warm-hearted  little  ladies 
like  you  cannot  always  be  so  discreet. 
You  made  love  to  Robbie." 

"Who  told  you  so?"  her  cheeks 
flaming  up. 

"  Who  but  Robbie  ?  Tm  aftuid  he 
laughed  at  you,  my  dear.  If  I  were  you 
I  would  have  my  revenge.  Marry  m&y 
now,  and  show  him  that  you  do  not 
care  for  him." 

Susie  did  not  hear  this  last  consola- 
tory advice ;  her  breast  was  choked  with 
rage  and  grief;  to  hide  her  tears,  she 
jumped  fh)m  her  chair  and  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Susie  ?  " 


"  Tve  been  proposing  to  her,  madame, 
and  she  runs  away,  in  anger." 

"  If  she  was  a  few  yean  older,  Baios, 
—but  you'll  not  wait  We're  not  all 
blind  at  Rose  Villa.  We  know  what's 
about  to  happen.  How  curious  it  would 
turn  out  if  we  should  all  become  ooe 
fiunily,  as  it  were,~-wonldttt  it,  now?" 

The  baron  bowed  and  smiled,  ^lian- 
dng  at  poor  blushing  Sammy. 

That  afternoon,  when  Grizsde,  senior, 
came  home  to  dinner,  he  brought  a  note 
from  Miss  Bayles  to  his  wife,  which  said 
that  she  could  spare  Saturday  to  pot 
the  finishing  touches  to  that  laidy'a  por- 
trait, if  the  diamonds  were  home  and 
ready  to  be  painted. 

It  seems  Mrs.  Grizzle's  jewels  had 
been  at  Ball  &  Black's  for  some  alten- 
tions  in  the  setting,  and  had  not  been, 
as  yet,  transferred,  in  all  their  oo6t]y 
splendor,  to  the  portrait 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  matron,  readiDg 
the  note  over  aloud  at  the  table,  ^*  I  can 
spare  Saturday.  Ton  mustn't  forget  to 
call  for  tiiem  dimonds  to-monow,  Griz- 
zle,— and  do  be  careftd  of  'eno.  They 
cost  too  much  money  to  lose,— twelve 
thousand  dollars  in  all,  Mr.  Daasd. 
You  know  you  looked  at  'em  one  day." 

"  You'll  want  them  Monday,  slso,  for 
Miss  Bulbous'  ioirie  danmnis,  will  yon 
not  ?  "  asked  Mr.  DaaseL 

"  To  be  sure.  I  forgot  to  tell  yon, 
Grizzle,  about  the  party.  Miss  Bulbons 
gives  one  before  she  goes  back  to  town. 
She  said  it  was  to  be  a  small  a^; 
but  ^he  nerer  does  things  by  haltes. 
The  whole  neighborhood  will  be  thfiie, 
at  least.  Yes,  I  shall  want  my  di- 
monds, and  dont  you  forget  'cm,  Grifr 
zle.  Look-a-here,  Sam,  what  tap  yw 
going  off  before  the  desert  for,  I'd  like 
to  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  ain't,"  said  that  young  gentle- 
man,  coming  back  to  his  chair.  **  I  »w 
just  looking  out  to  see  if  it  was  &irly 
dark  yet." 

"Time  enough,  and  to  spare,'*  said 
his  mother,  winking  at  Mr.  D«»d. 
"The  Camerons  hamt  finished  their 
dinner  yet.  You  mustn't  go  over  before 
eight  o'clock.  Are  you  intending  to 
spend  the  evening  Uiere,  Mr.  Daeeel  ? 
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"^No,  I  tikink  I'll  take  the  next  train 
to  the  city.  Don^  wait  up  for  me,  as  I 
expect  to  stay  all  night.  Fve  bosineas 
early  in  the  morning." 

"  Hunry  up  the  fixings,  then,"  said  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  the  elegant  head- 
waiter,  ^  or  Mr.  Dassel  will  haye  to  go 
without  his  coflfoe." 

The  profhse  and  rich  dessert  was 
brought  on ;  the  aroma  of  mocha  floated 
through  the  brilliantly-lighted  room, 
whose  windows,  looking  on  the  lawn 
which  lay  betwixt  the  house  and  Mr. 
Cameron's  grounds,  were  so  private  that 
the  aerrants  had  not  thought  worth 
while  to  drop  the  blinds. 

In  the  meantime,  a  solitary  watcher 
was  looking  across  into  the  cheerful 
gorgeousncHSs  of  those  windows.  Lissa 
Cameron  had  stolen  from  their  dinner 
before  the  courses  were  half  served,  to 
the  darkness  and  lonelinessof  the  library, 
which  had  not  yet  been  lighted,  and 
stood  within  the  curtains  of  a  window 
which  overlooked  Rose  Villa.  She  was 
enduring  the  severest  struggle  of  her 
lilSe,  save  one.  One  other  wretched 
afternoon  she  had  been  in  a  wilder 
tumult  of  conflicting  feeling  than  now. 
As  she  thought  of  that  afternoon,  of  all 
she  had  suffered  since,  of  the  future,  she 
wrong  her  hands  together  in  a  silent 
passion  of  misery. 

The  moonless  darkness  deepened,  and 
Rose  Villa  shone  out  brightly. 

**  They  are  warm-hearted,"  she  mur- 
mured, ^*  and  they  will  give  me  money 
to  do  as  I  please.  I  can  change  ;nany 
things  about  the  house,— soften  down 
their  vulgarity,  after  a  time— and  they 
will  be  very  kind  to  me.  I  can  relieve 
my  Mher  of  my  support,  so  that  he  can 
do  more  for  Milla  and  Robbie.  Milla 
can  remain  at  home  under  mother^s 
care,  and  that  will  please  Louis,  who 
has  always  seemed  so  happy  la  our 
laixiily-circle. 

**  I  shall  never  marry  any  one  for  love, 
and  why  not  this  good-natured  simple- 
ton, and  show  Louis  how  I  despise  love, 
snd  can  live  without  it  ?  We  will  have 
a  diamondrwedding,  we  will  patronize 
bim  and  Mills,— I  will  always  be  able 
to  dress  superbly.    I  believe  with  dress, 


9aid  a  little  more  expei^ience,  I  could 
shine  in  society.  Ht  would  see  itt-^ 
he--^'  but  why  follow  the  wild  thoughts 
of  a  heart,  which,  in  its  misery,  stroTS 
to  gain  a  grain  of  comfort  from  un^ 
profitable  sources. 

The  moonless  darkness  deepened 
about  the  world;  it  was  cloudy — ^no 
stars  were  in  the  sky ;  look  where  she 
would,  there  wss  nothing  bright  but 
Rose  Villa,  nearly  all  of  whose  windows 
flashed  with  light  She  leaned  her  cold 
forehead  against  the  colder  glass,  star- 
ing out  with  eyes,  which,  if  the  hopeful 
lover  over  there  could  have  seen,  would 
have  startled  him.  Suddenly  the  door, 
opening  upon  a  side-porch,  was  thrown 
wide  by  a  servant,  and  Dassel  stood  one 
moment  on  the  threshold,  the  fhU  blaze 
of  a  haU-chandelier  falling  upon  him, 
revealing  the  graceftd  outline  of  his 
tall  figure,  the  floating,  golden  hair  and 
tawny  bourd,  the  smiling,  handsome 
&ce ;  then  the  door  closed,  and  all  was 
dark;  but  she  heard  the  echo  of  his 
step  on  the  gravelled  paths. 

"  I  shall  die,"  moaned  Elizabeth ;  ^^  he 
has  killed  me." 

She  sank  on  her  knees,  because 
strength  failed  her,  looking  out  into  the 
night  with  strained,  burning  eyes ;  the 
echo  of  his  step  died  away ;  she  heard 
the  shriek  and  uproar  of  an  approach- 
ing train,  thundering  over  the  road, 
which  lay,  out  of  sight,  along  the  river, 
below  the  lawn;  then,  again,  all  was 
silence  and  darkness,  save  the  glaring 
windows  of  Rose  Villa,  which,  like  bold 
eyes,  seemed  to  laugh  at  her  agony. 

She  knelt  there  in  the  shadow  until 
the  door  again  opened,  and  the  hall- 
lamp,  this  time,  beamed  upon  Sam 
Grizzle,  coming  forth,  she  well  knew 
upon  what  errand.  Oh,  where  should 
she  go  f  what  should  she  do  to  escape  t 
There  was  no  escape  for  her.  What 
mattered  it  ?  To  get  away—only  to  get 
away  from  this  house,  where  he  came, 
where  Millars  happy  contentment 
mocked  her  I— yes,  to  get  away  from 
these  maddening  things,  she  would  fly 
even  into  Sam  Grizzle's  arms. 

That  calmness  which  is  of  despair 
settled,  down  upon  the  storms  which 
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had  tossed  her  nature.  Presently  she 
heard  the  door-bell,  and  Barn's  voice 
asking  for  her.  If  she  had  placed  her 
finger  on  her  wrist  then,  her  pulse  would 
have  flowed  evenly  beneath  its  touch. 
She  did  not  wait  to  be  summoned,  but 
glided  out  of  the  library  into  the  par- 
lor, and  said  good-evening  to  Sam  with 
a  grave  smile,  which  turned  him  beet- 
color  instantly.  He  would  have  drop- 
ped down  on  his  knees,  at  meeting  this 
smile,  had  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
entered  in  time  to  prevent  such  an  old- 
fashioned  proceeding. 

Lissa  had  said  nothing  to  her  mother 
of  the  proposal  she  had  received.  She 
felt  that  her  mother  would  disapprove 
of  it,  because  she  could  not  blind  those 
loving  eyes  to  the  impulses  which  alone 
90uld  urge  her  to  accept  it.  So  the 
parents,  unaware  of  the  fervor  of  Sam's 
wish  that  they  were  otherwise  engaged, 
and  seeking  to  assist  their  daughter  in 
the  task  of  entertaining  their  stu- 
pid but  well-meaning  young  visitor, 
exerted  themselves  to  have  him  feel  at 
ease. 

It  was  a  dull  evening.  MiUa  came  in 
for  a  few  moments,  but  "Mi.  Dassel  was 
not  coming,  and  she  had  sat  so  long  at 
the  piano  during  the  day  that  she  was 
very  tired  and  glad  to  slip  out  and  give 
herself  up  to  the  care  of  old  Sabrina. 
Sam  was  difficult  to  entertain.  His 
mood  was  a  mingled  one,  light  and 
dark,  like  that  new-fashioned  triumph 
of  cookery  called  marble-cake,  and  like 
that,  on  the  whole,  sweet.  He  answered 
with  a  broad  smile  to  each  and  every 
remark,  even  when  Mrs.  Cameron  asked 
him  if  he  had  noticed,  in  the  evening 
papers,  the  death  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, at  Yonkers,  by  drowning,  while 
bathing.  Yet,  while  his  face  beamed 
like  a  sun-flower,  he  evidently  was  ill 
at  ease.  Whenever  Lissa's  eye  by  any 
chance  met  his,  he  made  mysterious 
signs  of  distress,  which,  unstrung  as 
were  her  nerves  by  the  ordeal  through 
which  she  had  passed,  struck  upon 
them  with  the  force  of  something  in- 
tensely ludicrous.  She  laughed  so  much 
that  her  serene,  gentle  mother  looked  at 
her  in  surprise  with  reproof  in  her  eyes. 


Thus  do  tragedy  and  comedy  play  side 
by  side  in  the  drama  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  her  wretchedness, 
Lissa's  hysterical  humor  was  caught  by 
every  tr^e.  Her  father,  with  a  man's 
ignorance  of  a  woman's  nature,  was 
delighted  to  see  his  favorite  so  bright 
and  well.  Not  that  she  looked  as  she 
did  during  those  happy  summer-weeks, 
when  such  a  roseate  atmosphere  of  joy 
hovered  about  her;  but  to  have  her 
playful  and  mirthful  was  a  gain.  He 
did  not  wonder  at  her  being  amused 
with  Sam  Grizzle,  who  might  have 
made  the  Sphinx  laugh  with  some  of 
his  agreeabilities. 

At  last  the  silvery  voice  of  the  libraiy- 
clock  called  ten.  Sam  cast  a  side-look 
of  despair  at  Miss  Cameron,  and  re- 
marked, 

"  Don't  let  me  keep  you  up  beyond 
your  common  time,  Mr.  Cameron. 
Somehow,  I  don't  feel  sleepy,  and  if 
Miss  'Lizabeth  would  favor  me  with  a 
little  music,  I  could  get  along  without 
your  troubling  yourselves." 

The  look  which  her  father  turned 
upon  the  guilty  parties  caused  Lissa  to 
beat  a  retreat  to  the  piano.  Her&ce 
was  red,  and  her  voice  choked  as  she 
said, 

"  I  will  give  you  one  song,  and  then 
you  must  go,  Mr.  Grizzle." 

Sam  smiled  as  usual,  and  came  for- 
ward to  turn  the  music. 

"  Now,  Miss  Lissa,  you  don't  treat  me 
fair,"  in  a  voice  which  he  thought  was 
as  low  as  it  was  reproach  fhl.  '*  I  shant 
sleep  a  wink  to-night,  if  you  don't  do  as 
you  promised." 

Her  hands  ran  over  the  keys,  bending 
her  head  as  if  to  read  the  notes  before 
her,  as  she  answered, 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Grizzle,  the  time 
has  been  so  very  brie£  I  have  not 
talked  with  my  mother.  I  cannot  an- 
swer you  to-night.  Please  go  home,  for 
I  have  thought  so  much  my  head 
aches." 

"But  when?"  persisted  the  suitor. 
"  Come,  now,  Pm  in  an  awful  way—" 

"  Well,  why  not  say  Monday  evening, 
at  the  party  ?  If  I  wear  a  camelia  in  my 
hair,  it  will  mean  *  yes.' " 
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'^ril  flead  one  over,'*  said  Sam, 
eagerly ;  "  we've  got  lots  of  'em  in  the 
hot-house." 

'*!  shall  find  the  flower  if  I  need 
it." 

"Bat  that's  three  more  days!  I 
ahan't  know  whether  I'm  standing  on 
my  head  or  my  heels  by  that  time. 
Why  not  say — "  but  Miss  Cameron  had 
burst  into  fall  song,  and  his  plea  was 
unheeded. 

As  soon  as  she  had  concluded,  she 
arose  and  remained  standing,  and  Sam 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bow  himself 


into  the 'hall,  which  he  did  with  a  re- 
proachful smile,  fixed,  unhappily,  full 
upon  Mr.  Cameron,  instead  of  his 
daughter, — ^but  in  his  confusion  he  was 
unaware  of  the  difference. 

"  Why,  Elizabeth,  what's  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Grizzle  ?  Does  he  mean  that 
he  has  commenced  an  old-fashioned 
course  of  'sparking,'  by  giving  your 
parents  permission  to  retire  ? " 

Mr.  Cameron  was  laughing  heartily. 
Lissa  kissed  him  and  her  mother  quick- 
ly, and  ran  up-stairs  to  avoid  further 
questioning. 


(To  &<  cantinutd,) 


THE  ROMANCE  OP  THE  GREAT  GAINES  CASE. 


A  LIFE-TIME  LAWSUIT. 


"  When,  hereafter,  some  distinguished 
American  lawyer  shall  retire  from  his 
practice  to  write  the  history  of  his 
country's  jurisprudence,  this  case  will  be 
registered  by  him  as  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  records  of  its  courts." 

80  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  in  the  person 
of  Associate-Justice  Wayne,  when  in 
1860,  for  the  sixth  time,  it  decided  upon 
an  issue  in  the  famous  case  of  Myra 
Clark  Gaines. 

Justice  Wayne's  language  was  judi- 
cially careful.  The  subject  of  his  refer- 
ence justified  him  in  terming  it  the 
^^most  remarkable"  in  all  the  records 
of  American  courts.  When  he  thus 
spoke,  it  had  been  for  twenty-six  years 
threading  the  tortuous  path  of  the  law. 
Commenced  in  1834,  it  had  been  in 
every  Court  of  Louisiana,  and  six  times 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  had  at  times  been  represented 
by  the  ablest  counsel  in  the  country, 
and  at  other  times  by  no  counsel  at  alL 
It  had  enlisted  on  one  side  romantic 
and  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  and  on  the 
other  had  incurred  the  opposition  of 
most  immense  and  perfectly  honest  pri- 
vate interests.  It  had  divided  the 
Court  in  the  most  irreconcilable  and 


antagonistic  opinions.  It  had  been  de- 
cided upon  the  same  issues  of  fact,  by 
the  same  bench  of  judges,  in  the  light 
of  substantially  the  same  testimony,  in 
precisely  opposite  directions. 

One  woman  had  been  the  moving  spirit 
of  all  this  litigation. 

Her  suit  was  a  most  audacious  one. 
She  attacked  that  most  sensitive,  most 
carefully-guarded  interest,  the  possession 
of  real  property,  and  threatened  in  her 
efforts  the  overthrow  of  all  that  was 
stable  in  the  ideas  of  law  and  custom, 
in  respect  to  it.  Her  claim  was  for 
houses,  lands,  and  human  property, 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
hundreds  of  difierent  owners.  Their 
title  could  be  traced  back  for  years  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  this  suit, 
without  a  blemish  of  irregularity.  It 
had  come  through  dozens  of  hands,  all 
of  whom  had  bought  and  sold  ip  perfect 
good  faith,  and  without  the  shadow  of 
suspicion. 

It  was  the  one  woman  against  five 
hundred  men. 

It  was  one  resolute  claim  for  Abstract 
Justice  against  five  hundred  apparent 
Rights,  fortified  in  every  tradition  of 
law,  and  every  selfish  interest  of  organ- 
ized society. 
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The  eTidence  to  support  the  claim 
was  as  remarkable  as  the  demand  itselil 
At  the  end  of  twenty-aiz  years  of  law, 
when  Justice  Wayne  pronounced  his 
ddcision,  he  passed  in  reyiew  upon  alle* 
gations  of  fact  running  back  into  the 
last  century.  He  inquired  into  the 
most  private  life  of  indiTiduals,  and 
analyzed  their  most  intimate  relations, 
in  the  earliest  fire  years  of  the  present 
century.  Upon  the  yiew  which  the 
Court  took  of  the  occurrence  or  other- 
wise of  circumstances  alleged  to  hare 
happened  in  those  years,  depended  the 
result  of  this  case.  And  finally,  they  be- 
ing determined  favorably  to  the  claims 
of  Mrs.  Gaines,  her  fortunes  turned  up- 
on the  established  existence  of  a  will, 
which  even  she  did  not  pretend  ever 
had  an  existence  after  the  decease  of  the 
testator,  and  the  purport  of  which  had 
no  other  proof  tiian  the  recollections, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years, 
of  aged  and  infirm  persons  who  remem- 
bered hearing  it  read. 

Such  were  some  of  the  features  which 
the  learned  justice  pronounced  "  most 
remarkable.** 

Let  us  draw  from  this  tangled  skein 
of  real  lifii:,  the  thread  of  romance, 
whose  remote  end,  silvered  by  Time, 
has  its  origin  seventy  years  ago  in  an 
atmosphere  of  society  and  under  a  sys- 
tem of  govenmient  so  foreign  thai;  we 
can  now  scarcely  realize  them. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and 
imagine  ourselves  in  Now  Orleans,  un- 
der the  Spanish  rule.  The  laws  were  a 
curious  mixture  of  weak  civil  authority 
and  decaying  ecclesiastical  control. 
The  Spanish  possessions,  in  America, 
were  but  an  extra  pawn  upon  the  chess- 
board of  £urox>ean  politics.  New  Or- 
leans was  a  true  tropical  city ;  its  popu- 
lation amalgamated  from  a  dozen  differ- 
ent races ;  its  morals  corrupted  from  as 
many  different  sources.  Aheady  it  was 
the  seat  of  luxury,  for  the  great  Missis- 
sippi rolled  past  its  levies,  then  as  now. 
Rich  princes  of  landed  estates,  wealthy 
merchants  and  extensive  traders,  as  well 
as  proud  grandees  of  an  aneienrSgitMy 
sipped  sherbets  under  the  magnolias. 


Among  the  rich  men  of  the  dty  in 
this  stage  of  its  existence,  whose  dupe 
were  on  many  seas,  and  whose  interests 
were  recorded  in  the  counting-honsei 
of  many  cities,  was  Daniel  Ciark,  a 
shipping-merchant  and  a  politidaD. 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  his  rank,  i 
prince  among  a  class  whose  laxmiou 
and  degant  life  has  seldom  been  sor- 
passed.  Bom  at  Sligo,  in  Irelsad,an 
uncle  in  New  Orleans,  a  bachelor— as 
all  the  merchants  of  the  city  were— had 
invited  him  to  come  to  the  New  World, 
engage  with  him  in  business,  and  In- 
come his  heir.  The  estate  thus  inkeiit- 
ed  had  been  boldly  and  skilftilly  man- 
aged. Fortunate  ventures  had  added 
to  it,  and  illegitimate  as  well  as  strlctl; 
proper  means  had  probably  gone  to  swell 
the  grand  aggregate. 

This  merchant-prince  was  a  man  of 
strong  character,  restless  and  far-ieach- 
ing  ambition,  whose  imperiotis  will 
little  brooked  opposition,  and  knew  no 
control  except  the  code  which  a  society 
composed  of  such  as  himself  raddy 
organized  and  often  violently  main- 
tained. Justice  Wayne,  in  dehvering 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  atfiie 
term  of  1847,  described  him  as'^sman 
of  no  ordinary  character,  or  influence 
on  those  who  were  about  him.  Hisnal- 
ural  fitness  to  control  became  habitual, 
as  his  wealth  and  standing  increased, 
and  it  was  exerdsed,  and  involuntarily 
yielded  to  by  all  who  associated  or  woe 
in  business  with  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  qualities,  but  of  no  rigor  of  ^ 
tue  or  self-control ;  energetic,  enteipris- 
ing,  courageous,  affectionate,  and  gener- 
ous, but  with  a  pride  which  bad  yidded 
to  no  mortification  until  his  affection 
subdued  it  to  a  sense  of  justice  in  be- 
half of  his  child." 

Such  a  character  filled  a  prominent 
place  in  the  political  and  social  life  of 
New  Orleans.  In  1798  he  had  acted  as 
consul  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  When,  in  1802,  heris- 
ited  Paris,  he  was  treated  with  maiked 
respect  by  the  French  Government, 
which,  having  obtained  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  firom  Spain  by  the  secrsl 
treaty  of  St  Hdefonso,  was  desirons  of 
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learning  its  present  condition  and 
Tmloe.  General  Victor,  on  behalf  of  the 
First  Consnl,  listened  respectfully,  in  a 
confidential  audience,  to  the  statements 
of  the  merchant  from  New  Orleans,'' 
while  Minister  Liyingston,  charged  by 
President  Jefferson  with  the  delicate 
duty  of  negotiating  for  the  purchase— 
**  outside  the  Constitution  "—of  Louisi- 
aiuky  at  a  price  not  too  great  for  the  ne* 
cesaitoos  economies  oC  the  American 
treasury,  was  full  of  alarm  and  watch- 
lulness  at  these  intimate  communica- 
tiona.  Active,  and  doubtless  not  espe* 
dally  scrupulous,  Clark,  at  home,  was  a 
perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  worthy 
but  nervous  Claiborne,  the  first  Ameri- 
can  Ck>Temor,  who  denounced  him,  at 
one  time,  as  secretly  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  and  whQ  was  conse- 
quently annoyed  and  mortified,  when  in 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  the  first 
del^^te  from  Louisiana  to  the  National 
Congress. 

In  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  society 
ruled  by  passion,  this  proud  chevalier 
"^  became  acquainted,"  about  1800,  with 
Madame  Zulime  De  Granges,  the  wife  of 
Monsieur  Jerome,  of  that  name.  The 
latter  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  a 
'* nobleman"  of  France,  as  was  after- 
ward testified  of  him,  but  in  New 
Orleans,  in  the  language  of  Judge 
Catron,  only  ^^a  humble  shopkeeper." 
His  wife,  who  had  married  him  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  was  a  Creole  of 
rare  and  voluptuous  beauty.  They  had 
been  wedded,  when  Clark  made  their 
acquaintance,  for  about  eight  years. 

The  relationship  that  ensued  between 
the  merchant  and  Madame  De  Oranges 
can  better  appear  by  the  facts  hereafter 
recited  than  by  a  too  positive  and  cxr- 
camstantial  statement.  We  can  hardly 
be  charitable  enough  to  disguise  the 
truth  as  it  must  subsequently  appear. 

More  than  thirty  years  afterward 
Madame  Caillaret,  the  sister  of  Madame 
I>e  Granges,  made  her  deposition  in 
behalf  of  her  niece,  the  heroine  of  this 
story.  6he  affirmed  that  she  knew 
Clark  made  to  her  family  propositions 
of  marriage  with  Zulime,  "  c^ter  U  had 
deeame  Jmoum^^  t?uU  her  marriage  tnth 


De  Oranges  was  wnd,  because  a  previous 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  marxied  in 
France,  was  still  living. 

How  and  when  did  so  startling  a  fadt 
become  known?  What  was  the  inti- 
macy between  Clark  and  Zulime  when  it 
was  discovered  ?  A  multitude  of  sug- 
gestive questions  arise,  and  must  be  dis- 
missed. 

Some  time  in  the  early  summer  of 
18D3,  however,  found  Madame  De 
Granges  and  another  sister,  Madame 
Despau,  in  Philadelphia.  They  had 
come,  says  (he  latter  lady,  by  way  of 
New  York.  In  that  city  they  had  been 
diligently  turning  over  old  maiiiage- 
registers  in  the  Catholic  churches,  hop- 
ing to  find  the  record  of  De  Granges' 
previous  marriage.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
had  rewarded  their  search,  but  they 
were  told  of  a  witness  to  the  ceremony, 
(}ardette  by  name,  whom  they  would 
find  in  Philadelphia.  Hence  their  pres- 
ence in  the  latter  dty. 

Mr.  Gardette  was  found,  and  was  ex- 
plicit and  satisfactory  in  his  statements. 
He  ?utd  been  a  witness  to  the  alleged 
marriage.  He  knew  the  wife  then 
wedded  by  De  Granges  to  be  still  liv- 
ing. 

Was  more  proof  necessary?  Appa- 
rently not.  The  wife  of  eight  years  felt 
convinced  of  her  husband's  perfidy. 
The  bond  between  them  had  been  a 
guilty  dishonor,  not  an  honorable  wed- 
lock. The  rumors  in  New  Orleans  had 
their  full  confirmation.    She  was  free. 

At  this  juncture,  who  came  upon  the 
scene  ?  Tlie  merchant-lover  from  New 
Orleans.  The  consequence  is  readily 
imagined.  A  private  marriage  was 
proposed,  pressed,  consented  to,  and 
according  to  Madame  Despau,  a<jcording 
to  Uie  Supreme  Courts  the  ceremony 
was  duly  performed  by  a  priest;  the 
good  Despau,  M.  Doisier,  of  Louisiana, 
and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clark,  from  New 
York,  being  witnesses. 

At  this  point  let  us  consider  two  facts 
established — the  bigamy  of  De  Granges, 
and  consequent  nullity  of  Zulime's  union 
with  him;  and  the  performance  of  a 
legal  marriage  between  herself  and 
Daniel  Clark.     Both  these  have  been 
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decided  to  be  facta  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Both  were,  at  different  times, 
yitally  important  in  the  decisions  upon 
the  claims  of  Mrs.  Gaines. 

But  the  testimony  in  regard  to  this 
Philadelphia  visit  is  not  without  con- 
tradiction. 

In  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  the  fourth  appeal  to 
it  in  this  case — the  only  one  decided 
explicitly  against  Mrs.  Gaines — Judge 
Catron  dwelt  upon  the  testimony  of 
Daniel  W.  Coxe.  Mr.  Coxe  was  the 
business  partner  and  personal  Mend  of 
Daniel  Clark.  They  seem  to  have  been 
congenial  as  well  as  familiar.  Judge 
Catron  described  them  as  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  "  both  proud,  intelligent,  and 
ambitious  of  success,  equals  in  rank,  and 
intimate  in  their  social  relations  as  a 
common  interest  and  constant  inter- 
course could  make  them." 

In  April  or  August,  1802,  said  Mr. 
Coxe  in  his  testimony,  thirty-five  years 
afterward,  a  lady  came  to  him  in  Phila- 
delphia. She  presented,  for  introduc- 
tion, a  confidential  letter  from  Mr. 
Clark.  The  latter  in  his  note  charged 
his  friend  with  the  performance  of  a 
delicate  duty.  In  brief,  the  communi- 
cation stated  that  the  lady,  whom  Mr. 
Clark  thus  confided  to  his  Liend's  care, 
was  al^ut  to  become  a  mother, — her 
child  was  his, — care  for  her  expected 
situation  in  the  most  tender  and  luxuri- 
ous manner. 

The  lady  was  Madame  De  Granges. 

Mr.  Coxe  discharged  the  trust  con- 
fided to  him.  His  testimony  concern- 
ing it  is  circumstantially  ftill.  The 
babe  was  sent  away  to  be  nu:sed. 
Funds  for  her  maintenance  came  from 
her  fatl\pr.  She  was  comfortably  reared, 
grew  to  womanhood,  married  respect- 
ably, and  afterward  appeared  as  a  party 
in  interest,  in  one  of  the  many  phases 
of  the  "  most  remarkable  "  Gaines  case. 

Judge  Catron  was  the  steady  oppo- 
nent, as  Judge  Wayne  was  the  faithful 
friend,  of  Mrs.  Gaines  and  her  claims. 
Upon  this  testimony  of  Mr.  Coxe,  as 
showing  the  apparent  motive  of  the 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  he  dwelt  with 
terrible  severity  in   his   opinion.     He 


declared  that  the  wife  fled  from  her 
husband's  companionship  to  conceal  her 
dishonor,  and  not  to  seek  for  proofs  of 
his  bigamy.  He  accepted  Mr.  Coxc's 
statements  that  these  events  occurred  in 
1802,  and  that  in  1803,  when  Despau 
testified  the  wedding  took  place,  Clark 
was  not  in  Philadelphia  at  all. 

Still,  Mr.  Coxe  may  readily  have  been 
right  in  his  narration  of  circumstances, 
and  wrong  in  his  dates.  Or  there  is 
nothing,  indeed,  to  show  that  though 
Madame  Despaa  did  not  apparently  tell 
aU  that  occurred  during  their  Northern 
visit,  what  she  testified  to  was  true  as 
far  as  it  went,  and  the  wedding  did 
take  place. 

Right  or  wrong,  it  is  useless  now  to 
speculate.  Presumption  must  be  upon 
the  side  of  Virtue.  The  daughter  of 
Zulime  has  crowned  her  life-time  strag- 
gle with  success,  and  part  of  that  suc- 
cess is  the  vindication  of  her  mother'a 
&me,  as  well  as  the  assertion  of  her  own 
despoiled  rights. 

More  than  that,  her  theory  is  the 
theory  of  the  highest  courts  in  the 
land. 

We  go  back  to  New  Orleans.  After 
the  marriage,  says  Madame  Despau, 
her  sister  and  herself  hurried  home,  on 
the  receipt  of  intelligence  that  the 
French  wife  of  De  Granges  had  made 
her  appearance,  and  claimed  her  rights. 

Other  witnesses  afterward  testified 
that  they  remembered  some  scandal  of 
this  sort. 

And  then,  it  is  said,  De  Granges  was 
regularly  prosecuted.  The  evidence  of 
his  bigamy  was  fully  established.  He 
was  convicted  and  imprisoned.  Zulime 
had  been  waiting  impatiently  for  this. 
No  acknowledgment  of  her  marriage  had 
yet  been  published  by  Clark,  and  though 
they  lived  in  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions, she  did  not  occupy  his  house. 
But  with  the  judicial  proof  of  Do 
Granges'  bigamy,  she  anticipated  her 
justification  before  the  world,  and  her 
accession  to  her  proper  rank  in  society, 
as  the  wife  of  such  a  husband  as  Clark. 

Foul  accident  I  Just  at  this  moment, 
when  so  much  of  happiness  depended, 
De  Granges  escaped  from  his  prison. 
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Treachery  inside  the  walls  had  assisted 
him.  The  Spanish  Govemor,  himself, 
was  charged  with  conniyauce.  He  was 
hurried  down  the  Mississippi,  placed 
upon  a  ship  lying  in  the  pass,  just  ready 
to  sail,  and  fled  to  France,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Zulime  was  not  acknowledged.  She 
was  never  known  to  the  world  as  the 
wife  of  Daniel  Glark^  during  his  life- 
time. 

Afterward,  this  prosecution  and  con- 
viction were  questioned  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mrs.  Gaines.  They  produced 
in  court  the  record  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court-proceeding,  in  which  a  certain 
Jerome  De  Granges  was  charged  with 
bigamy,  but  where  the  evidence  failed 
to  show  his  guilt,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged. This,  they  said,  is  the  trial 
of  De  Granges.  It  proves  innocence. 
It  proves  there  could  have  been  no  legal 
marriage  between  Zulime  and  Daniel 
Clark,  for  she  was  already  the  lawful 
wife  of  a  living  man.  It  proves  that 
the  claimant  of  this  proper^,  the  child 
of  Daniel  Clark  and  Zulime,  was  npt  a 
lawful  child  and  not  an  heir  to  her 
lather's  estate. 

All  admitted  that  De  Granges  fled 
from  the  country.  But  Judge  Catron 
intimated  that  persecution  by  powerful 
and  wealthy  enemies  drove  him  away. 

The  decisions  of  the  Court,  however, 
are  written.  They  leave  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  there  was  another  prosecu- 
tion in  the  civil  courts,  and  though  the 
record  of  it  was  never  found,  upon  the 
most  diligent  search  in  every  depository 
of  records  in  New  Orleans,  still  this 
was  not  conclusive  against  its  possil^le 
existence,  for  the  official  papers  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  Governments  had 
been  widely  scattered  and  lost,  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  Territory  to  the 
United  States. 

The  confidential  agent  of  Daniel 
Clark,  in  the  control  of  several  of  his 
laige  estates,  was  M.  Boisfontaine,  a 
rei^ee  from  St.  Domingo,  and  appa* 
rently  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  hon- 
or. His  relations  with  Mr.  Clark  were 
intimate.  In  his  house,  in  New  Orleans, 
in  July,  1805,  Mtba,  the  daughter  of 


Zulime  and  Daniel  Clark,  the  Mtsa 
Clabk  GATEncs  of  the  great  lawsuit, 
was  bom.  She  was  placed,  imme- 
diately after  her  birth,  in  the  family  of 
Col.  8.  B.  Davis,  the  brother-in-law  of 
M.  Boisfontaine,  and  spent  her  child- 
hood in  his  household. 

In  these  years,  it  would  appear,  she 
never  knew  her  mother.  It  was  long, 
long  after,  and  under  very  changed  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  infant  had  grown 
to  be  a  mature  woman,  before  the 
mother  and  daughter  met  in  recogni- 
tion. Her  father  she  did  not  know  as 
such.  Perhaps  in  the  dim  memories  of 
her  childhood  there  is  still  associated 
the  appearance  of  a  tall  and  handsome 
man,  who  smiled  upon  her,  kissed  her, 
and  filled  her  arms  with  pretty  presents. 
But  beyond  this  fading  photograph  on 
these  delicate  recollections  of  her  earliest 
years,  Myra  never  knew  her  father. 

His  election  to  Congress,  in  1806, 
took  Clark  to  Washington.  He  parted 
from  his  wife,  and  sailed  for  Philadel- 
phia. Letters  reached  her,  bringing 
news  of  his  arrival.  Then  communica- 
tion ceased.  Zulime  waited  patiently, 
but  no  word  came  from  him.  He  may 
have  written ;  it  is  said  that  the  busi- 
ness partners  of  Clark,  through  whom 
his  correspondence  passed,  suppressed 
the  letters  to  his  wife,  and  destroyed 
those  which  she  gave  them  to  be  for- 
warded to  him. 

At  any  rat;e,  the  relationship  between 
the  two  ceased  forever.  Husband  and 
wife,  or  lover  and  mistress ;  bound  in 
law  and  purity,  or  led  by  license  and 
passion ;  their  association  dissolved,  and 
was  never  renewed.  They  barely  saw 
each  other  again,  years  after ;  and  when 
they  did,  Zulime  was  the  wife — truly 
and  formally  wedded— of  another  man  I 

Her  sisters  say  she  was  "hurt"  by 
the  refusal  of  Clark  to  acknowledge  her 
as  his  wife.  She  may  have  felt  that  her 
relation  to  him  was  a  pure  and  proper 
one.  Licentious  New  Orleans  might 
lightly  regard  the  marriage-tie,  or  little 
care  for  its  absence,  but  she  was  truly  a 

*  These  were  dnje  of  looae  morality  in  New 
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The  correspondence  ceased.  Clark 
'  wrote  not,  or  his  letters  failed  to  reach 
her.  She  may  have  written-— doubtless 
she  did.  He  may  have  receiyed  them 
— ^perhaps  he  did,  and  tossed  them  idly 
by. 

At  last  there  came  a  report  on  the 

wings  of  gossiping  tongues  that  he  was 

'  paying  his  court  to  a  beautiful  lady  of 

the  North.    They  were  engaged  to  be 

married  1  . 

Stung  to  the  quick,  Zulime  resolved 
upon  a  bold  st^.  She  followed  to 
Philaddphia.  She  hurried  to  Mr.  Ooxe, 
and  demanded  to  know  the  truth  of 
these  stories.  She  thundered  in  his  ear 
the  £Eiot  that  she  was  married  to  Daniel 
Clark.  She  was  his  wife.  Who  was 
this  woman  who  had  won  away  her 
hwfband  t  Where  was  the  false  husband 
who  had  been  unfaithftd  to  her  ? 

Mr;  Coze  smiled. 

Mr.  Coxe  asked  for  the  proof  of  her 
marriage.  Alas,  she  could  find  none. 
She  searched  for  records,  but  they  were 
lost  or  destroyed.  The  priest  had  dis- 
appeared. He  had  gone  to  Ireland. 
The  witnesses  were  out  of  reach,  and 
possibly  beyond  all  knowledge. 

Mr.  Coxe  said,  Why  be  so  foolish  as 
to  persist  in  so  absurd  a  claim  ?  Why 
incdst  upon  this  idea,  which  you  can 
bring  no  testimony  to  support  t  What 
figure  can  you  make  in  assertion  of 
yourself  as  a  wife,  if  Daniel  Clark,  the 
great  merchant,  the  powerM  politician, 
ia  against  you  ? 

She  saw  a  lawyer.  He  was  probably 
a  confidant  as  well  as  friend  of  Mr. 
Coxe.  He  produced  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Clark,  announcing  his  •  engagement  to 
Miss  C ,  of  Baltimore. 

One  against  many,  Zulime  succumbed. 

Her  dat^hter  Myra  would  have 
fought  and  triumphed. 

There  is  a  story  that  Zulime,  sad  with 
her  lost  and  aching  heart,  stung  with 

OrlMms.  Ptiyate  Tirtne  vm  held  of  litde  Tplve. 
Scazoely  %  promineot  meicha&t  had  a  Iaw&I  wife ; 
yet  none  were  without  an  eetaUishment,  a  mis- 
trees,  and,  in  mort  caMS,  a  nnmeroufl  flunUy.  A 
gentleman  of  an  older  day  than  thts,  who  knew  the 
merchants  of  forty  years  ago,  in  the  Crescent  City, 
conld  then  hardly  connt  one,  in  thirty  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  hiwAiUy  aaxxied. 


jealousy  and  bitterness,  went  to  Balti. 
more,  and  followed  her  husband  in  Ub 
carriage  to  a  party  at  the  home  of  the 
young  lady  with  whose  name  his  had 
been  connected.  From  her  hackney- 
coach,  outside,  faint  with  fatigae  and 
exhaustion,  but  filled  with  the  fury  of 
her  scorned  love,  her  eyes  blioded  by 
tears,  her  nerres  quivering  with  excite- 
ment, she  looked  at  the  illumuated 
mansion,  saw  the  flashing  of  lighta, 
heard  the  swell  of  the  music,  the  meas- 
ured tread  of  dancers,  and  at  last— bit- 
ter, bitter  sight  I— the  well-known  fonn 
of  the  man  she  loved  came  out  iq)on  the 
veranda,  and  paced  slowly  along,  ivith 
a  fair  girl  hanging  upon  his  aim. 

It  was  true,  then.  She  went  hack  to 
Philadelphia. 

A  fevb  i»eek$  afteruard  fihs  mixmd 
Mr.  Gardette* 

Zulime  was  a  Frenchwoman. 

Daniel  Clark  died  on  the  161h  of 
August,  1818.  The  preceding  illoesB 
was  brief  and  severe.  Few  frienda  were 
about  him.  Boisfontaine,  the  agent, 
says  he  was  continually  with  him. 
Lubin,  a  faithfUl  body-«ervant,  was  de- 
voted in  his  attentions.  Mr.  Bdf;  Us 
partner,  was  near  him  in  the  kst 
hours. 

What  took  place  on  the  day  of  hifl 
death? 

The  establishment  of  His.  Gaines' 
claim  carries  with  it  this  statement  of 

Clark  had  made  his  win  in  1811. 
He  appointed  his  partners,  Bicbaid 
Relf  and  Beverly  Chew,  his  eiecoton, 
and  made  his  mother,  Mary  Clark,  sole 
legatee. 

But  he  made  another  will  in  181S. 
In  ihat  he  declared  Myra  Dam  U  h 
Mb  daughter,  and  only  legiUfnate  eftt^ 
and  left  to  her  the  whole  of  hie  edaU  I 

Col.  Joseph  Devillc,  Degontine  Belle- 
chasse,  James  Pitot,  and  Chevalier  De 
la  Croix,  were  executors.  All  were  weB- 
known  dtaaena  of  New  Orleans  ud 
intimate  personal  and  budnesa  fiieods 
of  Clark. 

Such  a  wUl,  it  is  asserted,  did  enrt 

•  Thta  naniage  tookTJlace  In  AQg[Mt,l«. 
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preyiouB  to  Daniel  Clark's  death.  It 
was  entirely  in  his  handwriting,  duly 
agrned  and  sealed.  He  had  shown  it  to 
aereral  intimate  Mends^  read  it  to  some, 
informed  others  of  its  contents,  and 
q»oken  of  its  existence  to  others  still. 
Four  months  before  his  death,  says  M. 
Boisfontaine,  he  spoke  to  me  of  a  new 
will.  Twenly-fiye  days  before  his  death, 
he  said,  ^*  It  is  done.''  Ten  days  later 
he  handed  a  package  to  the  Cheyalier 
De  la  Croix  for  his  inspection,  in  my 
presence,  saying,  ^*  It  is  my  will."  The 
day  before  his  death  he  again  referred 
to  it^  and  said  it  was  placed  in  his  pri- 
vate room,  in  a  "  little  black  case.'' 

The  end  drew  near.  Under  the  fervid 
sammer  sun,  the  rich  merchant  was 
dying.  Two  hours  before  he  died,  he 
onee  more  referred  to  the  subject  which 
eeenaed  so  much  to  agitate  him. 

It  was  natural  that  it  should  do  so. 
It  was  justice  to  his  daughter—the  diild 
of  the  woman  whom  he  had  loTed4 

In  this  last  moment  he  solemnly 
charged  Boisfontaine  and  Lubin  to  fail 
not  in  handing  to  De  la  Croix,  when  all 
fll|ould  be  oyer,  the  precious  ^Mittle 
black  case." 

Then  he  became  unconscious 

And  then,  says  Mrs.  Oaines^then,  say 
the  witnesses  whose  depositions  support 
her— Belf^  the  partner,  turned  to  the 
armaire^  took  up  the  bunches  of  keys, 
and  left  the  room.  Lubin  followed 
him  a  moment  after,  and  passed  the 
door  of  the  private  room.  He  tried  to 
alter,  but  it  was  locked.  He  heard  a 
noise,  as  ofrusUing  amnmg  parpen. 

When  the  little  black  case  came  to  be 
examined,  no  wUl  tooi  there  ! 

Instead  of  it,  Messrs.  Bdf  and  Chew 
produced  the  will  of  1811.  It  was  ad- 
ndtted  to  probate;  and  they  assumed 
charge  of  the  dead  merchant's  great 
estates. 

In  1819,  Colonel  Davis,  with  his 
fiunHy,  including  his  little  daughter 
Hyra,  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
some  years  later  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  a  handsome  place  on  the  out- 
dirts  of  Wilmington.  Here  passed  tl^e 
iateir  years  of  Myra's  girlhood.  Her 
sappoeed  fath^,  though  living  in  com- 


fort, and  even  elegance,  was  a  man  of 
marked  character,  subject  to  serious 
outbreaks  of  temper,  when  provoked, 
and  received  at  his  mansion  no  very 
wide  circle  of  society.  Myra  had  a 
limited  acquaintance  and  few  intimate 
friends.  At  this  distance  of  forty  years, 
there  are  very  few  persons  in  Wilming- 
ton who  retain  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
Colonel  Davis'  daughter  Myra. 

The  current  of  life  shifted.  There 
came  to  her  guardian's  home  a  young 
gentleman  from  New  York,  William 
Wallace  Whitney.  He  brought  with 
him  ample  letters  of  introduction ;  but 
for  some  reason,  Colonel  Davis  failed  te^ 
regard  him  favorably.  If  he  met  with 
no  very  warm  response  in  that  quarter, 
however,  he  had  ample  compensation-^ 
he  gained  the  love  of  Myra. 

At  this  discovery,  her  guardian  grew 
fearAilly  angiy.  He  forbade  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  lovers.  He  inti- 
mated that  he  had  another  and  more 
distinguished  alliance  in  view.  From 
some  of  his  disclosures  she  gained  the 
first  intimation  that  he  was  not  her 
father. 

The  correspondfflice,  of  course,  con- 
tinued. At  length  Whitney  wrote  to 
Colonel  Davis  that  he  would  again  visit 
his  house,  and  assert  the  propriety  of 
his  addr«wes,  and  claim  from  him  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  position  as  a 
suitor.  At  this,  the  wrath  of  the  guard- 
ian knew  no  bounds.  He  raged  and 
threatened.  He  would  shoot  the  auda- 
cious lover.  He  would  challenge  him. 
He  should  not  leave  Wilmington  alive. 
Myra  became  seriously  alarmed. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  she  re- 
solved that  she  must  meet  her  lover, 
and  warn  him  not  to  come.  This  she 
must  do  in  secret.  She  secured  the 
services  of  a  Mthful  servant,  to  take 
her,  late  at  night,  in  the  carriage  to 
Wilmington.  Retiring  to  her  chamber, 
she  waited  till  the  household  sank  into 
quiet,  and  then  hurried  down  to  meet 
the  old  coachman.  The  night  was  dark 
and  stormy.  Bain  fell  in  toiretats.  She 
had  hastily  gathered  a  slender  supply 
of  clothing  into  her  trunk,  and  the  ser- 
vant helped  her  carry  it  to  the  carriage. 
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In  trembling  anxiety  lest  the  hounds, 
which  had  been  carefally  tied  up  by  the 
seryant,  might  still  giro  an  alarm,  or 
that  some  other  mischance  should  be- 
tray them,  the  frightened  girl  sprang 
into  the  carriage,  and  they  drove  silent- 
ly down  the  avenue.  Apprehensive  of 
pursuit,  they  fancied  they  heard  noises 
behind  them.  They  did  not  pause  to 
open  the  avenue-gates,  but  pressed  the 
horses  against  them,  and  burst  them 
outward.  Hurrying  down  the  road,  the 
turnpike-gate  was  closed  and  fastened. 
They  dared  not  call  the  keeper,  lest  his 
suspicions  should  be  aroused.  A  rush 
/3rom  the  horses  burst  this  new  obstacle. 

midnight  had  chimed  from  the  old 
town-clock  on  Market-street  Hill,  when 
they  drove  into  Wilmington.  A  light 
in  the  window  of  a  familiar  dwelling 
signalled  the  wet  and  trembling  girL 
An  intimate  female  friend,  who  had 
been  apprised  of  the  intended  flight  by 
a  brief  note  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
was  patiently  waiting  for  her.  On  the 
breast  of  her  companion  she  sobbed  her 
relief.    So  far,  all  was  safe. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  expected  to  come 
by  the  steamboat  from  Baltimore.  He 
would  land,  on  the  river-side,  at  New 
Castle,  Ave  miles  away.  At  daylight, 
Myra  set  out  to  intercept  him.  Not 
meeting  him,  she  took  the  boat  for  Bal- 
timore, hoping  she  might  see  him  there. 
Instead  of  that,  he  had  set  out  at  the 
same  time  she  did,  and  they  unknow- 
ingly crossed  each  other^s  paths.  For- 
tunately, her  friends  at  New  Castle  de- 
tained him,  when  he  arrived ;  and  on 
her  prompt  return,  they  happily  met. 

The  guardian^s  anger  spent  its  force. 
He  learned  that  the  lovers  were  about 
to  be  married,  in  Philadelphia.  Myra 
was  of  age.  He  had  much  to  lose  by 
declining  a  reconciliation.  He  offered 
her  his  home  for  her  wedding ;  and  she 
gladly  accepted. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  when  (as  one 
of  the  bridesmaids,  at  this  distuice  of 
thirty-six  years,  tells  us),  the  fires  were 
lighted  on  the  hearths,  the*  wedding 
took  place. 

The  Genius  of  the  Bomantic  seemed 
still  to  be  the  ruling  spirit.     The  even- 


ing was  already  far  spent,  and  all  was 
ready  for  the  ceremony,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  no  license  had  been 
procured.  The  bridegroom  was  an- 
noyed, the  bride  trembled,  the  brides- 
maids fluttered  with  additional  tremors 
of  excitement.  A  messenger  was  de- 
spatched, to  ride  with  all  ^)eed,  upon 
the  swiftest  horse  in  the  stables,  to  Wil- 
mington, to  procure  the  license.  But  a 
stupid  servant  gave  him,  instead,  an  old 
blind  animal,  who  stumbled  and  blun- 
dered along  in  the  rain  and  mud. 
Finding  a  magistrate  with  difficulty,  it 
was  ten  o^clock  before  he  returned  and 
the  ceremony  could  proceed. 

Just  as  it  was  over,  says  the  old  lady, 
who  was  then  the  fair  young  brides- 
maid, the  storm,  which  had  prevailed 
during  all  the  evening,  ceased.  The 
wind  fell,  the  night  calmed,  and  from 
among  the  scattered  clouds  the  moon 
shone  with  peaceful  rays  across  the 
lawn. 

Was  it  a  premonition  for  the  bride  ? 

Mr.  Whitney  took  his  wife  to  New 
York,  and  they  dwelt  for  perhaps  two 
years  at  Binghamton,  the  home  of  his 
family. 

It  was  a  season  of  rest  before  a  life- 
time of  labor ;  two  years  of  peace  before 
thirty  of  contention  and  struggle. 

Mrs.  Whitney  had  learned  her  parent- 
age. From  Davis  himself  she  gathered 
that  she  had  been  deceived,  during  all 
her  girlhood.  Little  by  little,  she 
pieced  together  the  fragments  of  evi- 
dence, till  at  last  the  Truth  burst  upon 
her — that  t^  wealth  of  her  fdther^Danid 
Clarhj  of  New  Orleans,  noho  died  tvcenty 
years  ago,  tcasjtutly  hers  I 

This  Tnih  took  possession  of  her  life. 
It  was  her  inspiration.  It  absorbed  her 
faculties,  and  gave  but  one  color  to  her 
thoughts.  She  took  it  up  as  the  index 
to  a  life  of  exertion.  Seized  by  this 
conviction,  she  has  been,  since  that 
moment,  only  the  embodiment  of  a 
Purpose,  flxed,  resolute,  mad.  She  has 
been  a  thousand  times  thwarted;  she 
has  never  failed.  Against  opposition, 
over  difficulties,  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
she  has  accepted  no  result  but  Success, 
and  never  doubting  that  she  would  at- 
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tain  it,  thirty-four  years'  battle  has 
brought  victory  at  last 

Seren  times,  now,  has  her  case 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  highest 
ooort  of  law.  First  there  was  a  decision 
in  1839,  which  did  not  assist  her. 
Again  in  1841 ;  this  was  technical,  but 
iayorable.  Again  in  1844,  with  similar 
result.  In  1847  she  first  gained  decided 
success.  Justice  Wayne,  her  steady 
fiiend,  almost  her  adyocate,  declared 
for  the  Court  that  her  claim  to  property 
in  New  Orleans,  now  occupied  by  parties 
whose  title  came  irom  Keif  and  Chew, 
executors  of  the.  will  of  1811,  was  valid. 
He  decided  that  she  was  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  Daniel  Clark,  and  conse- 
quently, under  the  laws  of  Louisiana, 
could  not  be  dispossessed  entirely,  as 
the  will  of  1811  assumed  to  do.  She 
must  be  "forced  heir"  to  a  portion. 
In  this  case,  Chief-Justice  Taney  did 
not  sit,  a  near  family  relative  being  in- 
terested ;  Justice  McLean  did  not ;  and 
Justice  Catron,  being  indisposed,  did 
not.    It  was  the  first  decided  success. 

In  1851  came  adversity.  Judge  Ca- 
tron pronounced  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  unfavorable  to  every  claim  which 
Mrs.  Qaines  set  up.  A  bill  in  equity, 
claiming  the  share  to  which  her  mother 
(Zulime)  would,  as  the  legal  wife  of 
Daniel  Clark,  be  entitled  by  the  Louisi- 
ana law,  in  spite  of  the  will  of  1811, 
was  summarily  dismissed,  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  not  the  legitimate  child  of 
Daniel  Clark. 

To  this,  of  course,  Judge  Wayne, 
joined  by  Judge  Daniel,  dissented. 

But  again,  in  1860,  there  was  a  new 
decision.  In  the  interim,  the  destroyed 
will  of  1813  had  been  admitted  to 
probate,  and  this  probate,  upon  appeal, 
sustained  in  the  Louisiana  courts,  its 
contents  being  established  by  the  rec- 
ollections of  those  who  heard  it  read 
by  Clark!  This  important  point,  gained 
in  1856,  had  claimed  victory  from  the 
jaws  of  defeat.  The  whole  case— law, 
fact,  technicalities,  side-issues,  every 
thing— was  reviewed,  and  upon  every 
point  decided  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Gaines, 
Justice  Wayne  once  more  speaking  for 
the  Court.  Justice  Catron  again  differ- 
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ed,  and  the  Chief-Justice  (whose  inter- 
est through  his  relative  seems  to  have 
ceased),  and  Judge  Grier,  joined  him. 
Catron^s  opinion  is  most  unfriendly,  and 
reviews  with  caustic  severity  the  appa- 
rently weak  points  in  the  claimant's 
case.    In  summing  up,  he  said : 

"If  the  decision  in  12th  Howard 
[his  own  opinion  of  1851]  be  over- 
thrown, ruin  must  be  the  consequence 
to  very  many  who  have  had  confidence 
in  its  soundness." 

Relying  upon  it  as  conclusive,  an 
immense  amount  of  the  disputed  prop- 
erty had  changed  hands,  and  b^ome 
vastly  improved,  in  the  intervening  nine ' 
years.  He  added  (this  is  directly  denied 
by  Judge  Davis  in  the  decision  of  1868) 
that  Clark  was  a  ruined  man  at  his 
decease.  "  His  failure  was  very  large ; 
his  estate  was  wholly  insolvent.  The 
purchasers  have  in  fact  paid  his  debts 
to  a  large  amount.  Many  of  them  are 
yet  unpaid."  The  property  claimed,  he 
said,  "  has  probably  increased  in  value 
tre  hundred-fold  since  1820,"  the  date 
of  Relf  and  Chew^s  sales,  whence  the 
defendants  derived  their  title. 

Judge  Grier  was  scarcely  less  pro- 
nounced in  his  views.  He  closed  his 
dissent  with  these  vigorous  words : 

"  I  wholly  dissent  from  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  this 
case,  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  facts. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate my  opinion  by  again  presenting 
to  the  public  view  a  history  of  the 
scandalous  gossip  which  has  been  buried 
under  the  dust  of  half  a  century,  and 
which  a  proper  feeling  of  delicacy 
should  have  sufiered  to  remain  so;  I 
therefore  dismiss  the  case,  as  I  hope^ 
for  the  last  time,  with  the  single  re- 
mark, that  if  it  be  the  law  of  Louisiana 
that  a  will  can  be  established  by  the 
dim  recollections,  imaginations,  or  in- 
ventions of  anile  gossips,  after  forty-five 
years,  to  disturb  the  titles  and  posses- 
sions of  lona-Jlde  purchasers,  without 
notice,  of  an  apparently  indefeasible 
legal  title,  Hdud  equidem  invideo,  mirvr 
magUJ"  (I  do  not  indeed  envy  your 
position,  but  rather  wonder  at  it.) 

The    particular   case    decided   was 
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against  Duncan  N.  Hennen,  of  New 
Ch-leans,  who  held  title  for  a  square  of 
ground,  bounded  by  Phillippi,  Circus, 
and  Poydras  Streets.  This  had  come 
into  his  hands  through  the  following 
transfers : 

1820.  Sold  by  Relf  and  Chew,  execu- 
tors of  Daniel  Clark,  and  attorneys  in 
fact  for  Mary  Clark,  to  Azelic  Lavigne. 

1886.  Azelic  Lavigne  to  J.  Hiddles- 
ton. 

1886.  J.  Hiddleston  to  New  Orleans 
and  Carrollton  Railroad  Co. 

1844.  N.  O.  &  C.  R.  R.  Co.  to  D.  N. 
Hennen. 

Aftertwenty-six  years'  possession,  nine 
of  which  had  been  in  confirmation  of  a 
decision  of  this  Court,  Hennen  was  dis- 
possessed by  this  decree. 

The  decision  of  1860  would  seem  to 
be  conclusive  and  final.  It  was  so  in- 
tended to  be.  But  Mrs.  Gaines  was  still 
resisted.  Once  more,  in  1868,  her 
claims  have  been  confirmed.  Her  old 
friend  Judge  Wayne,  and  her  old — can 
we  say  opponent? — Judge  Catron,  are 
off  the  bench.  Judge  Davis  spoke  the 
opinion  of  himself  Chief-Justice  Chase, 
and  Associates  Nelson,  Clifford,  and 
Field,  while  Judges  Qrier,  Swayne,  and 
Miller  dissented. 

This  decision — seoenth  mandate  firom 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
—is  surely  final.  Opening  it.  Judge 
Davis  said : 

"  It  was  supposed,  after  the  decision 
in  Gaines  m.  Hennen  (24  Howard), 
that  the  litigation,  pursued  in  one  form 
or  another  for  over  thirty  years  by  the 
complainant,  to  vindicate  her  rights  in 
the  estate  of  her  father,  was  ended.'' 

And  in  conclusion,  he  asked : 

"  Can  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  rights  of  Myra  Clark  Gaines  in  the 
estate  ol  her  father,  Daniel  Clark,  will 
BOW  he  recognized  ?  " 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  progress  of 
the  Gaines  Case  through  thirty- four 
years  of  law.  The  legal  reader  can  turn 
to  the  books,  and  study  the  reports  at 
leisure.  Our  sketch  will  be  completed 
with  a  brief  reference  to  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  long  effort. 

Married  in  1882,  learning  her  true 


history,  though  not  fully,  soon  after, 
commencing  her  suits  in  1834,  Mr& 
Whitney  was  left,  amid  the  pestilence 
of  New  Orleans,  a  widow  in  1836.  The 
yellow-fever  struck  down  her  husband 
in  a  few  hours.  She  was  alone,  with 
three  little  children,  a  slender  fortone, 
few  friends,  in  the  midst  of  actual  ene- 
mies, for  her  bold  claims  had  produced 
the  most  bitter  opposition.  A  fearM 
Duty  stood  before  her. 

Somewhat  later,  she  met  Genenl 
Gaines.  He  was  warmly  interested  in 
her  history ;  and  he  could  not,  doubt- 
less, resist  the  winning  eloquence  of  her 
address,  or  her  piquant  charms  of  pa>- 
son.  They  were  married,  and  thenoe 
till  now  the  heroine  of  the  stoiy  is  not 
Myra  Davis,  Myra  Clark,  nor  Myn 
Clark  Whitney,  but  Myra  Clark  Gaines. 

The  law's  delays  were  fearftdly  expul- 
sive. The  little  fortune  received  at  her 
marriage  soon  melted — she  had  spent  the 
whole  of  her  husband's  estate.  She  had 
borrowed  of  his  family,  and  she  had  bor- 
rowed of  every  one  who  was  bold  enoogli 
to  listen  to  her  persuasive  voice,  for  she 
"  talked  the  money  out  of  their  pock- 
ets." Nobody  could  listen  fifteen  min- 
utes to  her  without  sharing. in  her  en- 
thusiasm and  perfect  conviction  <tf 
ultimate  success.  She  had  feed  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  land  with  princely 
retainers,  when  she  had  money;  and 
she  had  more  than  once  plead  her  own 
case  when  money  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. She  knew  the  law  perfectly. 
She  had  mastered  details  as  well  as 
principles.  She  knew  precedents,  and 
did  not  stumble  upon  quibbles.  Once, 
it  is  said,  she  spoke  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  a  jury,  and  won  her  case. 

Once  more  with  a  friend  and  part- 
ner in  her  struggle,  she  fought  forward. 
General  Gkdnes  devoted  his  time  and 
his  fortune  to  the  work.  For  ten  yean 
the  gallant  old  General  and  his  beanti- 
A2I  young  wife  planned  and  executed 
their  campaigns  together.  She  had 
youth,  fire,  and  energy ;  l^e  had  wealth, 
position,  and  a  chivalrous  devotion  to 
her  cause. 

Should  you  search  over  the  files  of 
some  old  newspapers,  about  1841,  yon 
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may  find  mention  of  the  lectnring-tour 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Gaines.  They  de- 
livered, in  company,  a  series  of  lectures, 
upon  subjects  which  would  seem  to  be 
strangely  dissimilar.  The  General  had 
a  new  Plan  of  National  Defence ;  his 
wile  descanted  upon  the  Horrors  of 
War.  In  Wilmington,  they  thus  jointly 
took  up  an  evening  in  the  old  Town- 
Hall,  appearing  before  a  large  audience, 
and  devoting  the  proceeds  to  rebuild 
the  burned  St.  Andrew's  Church. 

The  General  died  in  1840.  Once 
more  alone,  his  widow  has  still  fought 
the  battle  with  unwearied  energy.  The 
fortune  left  her  has  been  long  since  ex- 
hausted. Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  advanced,  to  be 
repaid  when  she  gained  her  property. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  ex- 
penditures in  this  suit  have  reached 
into  millions. 

So  violent  was  the  antagonism  to  her 
in  New  Orleans,  that  her  life  there  has 
been  more  than  once  endangered. 
Pistol-filiots  have  been  directed  at  her, 
and  once  a  bullet  passed  through  her 
bonnet. 

To-day,  Mrs.  Gaines  is  doubtless  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  America.  The 
true  value  of  the  property  adjudged  to 
her  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  It 
embraces  some  of  the  most  improved 
portions  of  New  Orleans,  dwellings, 
stores,  warehouses,  public  buildings. 
A  schedule,  filed  in  1839,  shows  a 
portion  of  the  Clark  estate,  as  well  as  it 
could  then  be  estimated.    It  ran  thus :  • 

A  cotton  estate  and  lands  ioberited 
from  his  ancle,  Col.  Clark $200,000 

Two  cotton  plantations  derised.  to 
him  in  1812  bj  Mr.  Wilkins,  with 
one  hundred  negroes  on  each  of 
them 200,000 

Debt9  due  from  Wade  Hampton  for 
Havana  Point  sugar  plantation . . .      800,000 

The  Maison  Rouge  Grant 2,000,000 

Lands  purchased  of  Louis  Bonlign  j, 
lying  in  Washito 10,000 


Sugar  plantation  on  the  MiBsissippi, 
15  miles  above  New  Orleans $12,000 

Two  cotton  plantations  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 60  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans         60,000 

Lands  bought  of  W.  Simpson,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  80  mUes  above 
•New  Orleans 20,000 

Lots  in  New  Orleans,  bought  in  1862, 
of  Judge  Polot 80,000 

A  square  bounded  by  Oravier  st,  in 
New  Orleans,  bought  in  1818.  ...        80,000 

Lands  on  fiayou  Tdche 80,000 

Lands  on  Bayou  Lafourche 80,000 

Lands  on  Aux  de  Plaquemino 10,000 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  cotton  land  on 
Bayou  Boeuf 500,000 

Seven  thousand  acres  of  .land  on 
Nezipique  River 60,000 

One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land  on  Ami  tie  and  Conetie 
Rivers,  and  East  Baton  Rouge ....    1,000,000 

Eighty  thousand  acres  of  cypress 
swamp,  near  Ouachita  River .    29,000 

Three  lots  on  Gentilly  road,  three 
miles  from  New  Orleans 20,000 

Debt  due  from  Chew  &  Relf  to  Mr. 
Clark,  at  his  death 100,000 

List  of  debts  due  to  Mr.  Clark,  filed 
byChewikRelf 100,000 

List  of  debts  due  to  Mr.  Clark,  filed 
by  Chew  A  Relf 98,000 

Debts  (mortgages)  released  and  dis- 
charged by  Chew  A  Relf 80,000 

Total $6,009,000 

For   all  this  property  the  jcounter-  ^ 
claimants  doubtless  number  thousands. 
Minute  legal  inyestigations  and  suits  at 
law  can  alone  ascertain  them  all. 

Is  it  not,  then,  truly  a  ''  most  remark- 
able" case?  Can  ingenious  fiction 
weave  more  curious  texture  of  romance 
than  this  story  of  real  life  ? 

Pending  the  question,  its  heroine,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  is  a  charming 
and  still  beautiful  woman,  whose  years 
seem  not  over  forty.  The  incessant  toil, 
the  innumerable  trials,  the  terrible 
strain  upon  brain,  nerve,  and  muscle, 
have  been  to  her  a  fountain  of  youth, 
whose  fresh  vitality  may  long  give  her 
enjoyment  of  the  fhdts  won  in  this  law- 
suit of  a  life-time. 
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A    SKETCH    IN    OILS. 


Fips  came  to  my  desk  ia  the  office  of 
The  Daily  CenaoTj  one  afternoon,— Phi- 
letus  Fips.  You  know  Fips?  He  is 
son  of  Old  Fips,  for  what  I  know — Old 
Pips,  who  had  rooms  in  Austin  Friars, 
and  who  drew  long  horse-hairs  out  of 
the  coyer  of  his  high  stool  and  ate  them 
with  such  a  great  appearance  of  appe- 
tite, as  is  at  length  related  in  "  Martin 
Chuzdewit"  Fips  has  been  long  ener- 
getically at  work,  and  is  extensively 
known,  as  agent  for  the  Children's  Life 
and  Anti-Measles  Insurance  Company. 
In  behalf  of  that  most  benevolent  and 
useful  corporation,  and  at  the  instance 
of  Fips,  I  had  aforetime  composed  some 
pretty  able  papers  (I  flatter  myself),  in 
the  way  of  advertisements  and  prospec- 
tuses, which  fact  had  occasioned  the 
present  call  on  me. 

Mr.  Philetus  Fips  bustled  across  the 
room  and  shook  hands  with  me  so 
ardently,  and  smiled  upon  me  so  beam- 
ingly, that  I  knew  he  wanted  some- 
thing. 

"Qasby,"  said  he,  in  his  mellow 
hearty  way,  "  you're  a  good  fellow  I " 

"  I  will  be,"  said  I,  "  in  half  a  min- 
ute, when  Pve  sent  this  copy  up-stairs. 
Sit  down." 

And  I  shoved  him  into  a  chair, 
gummed  down  five  scraps  of  newspaper 
on  a  white  sheet,  scratched  in  a  para- 
graph of  manuscript,  wrote  at  one  side, 
^^  Run  up,"  dashed  upon  the  other  side 
two  or  three  corrections  of  the  press, 
wrote  in  one  corner  at  the  top,  "  Nonpl 
lead  and  solid,"  walked  across  the 
room,  thrust  the  page  into  a  tin  box 
hanging  in  a  hole,  and  jerked  a  bell- 
handle.  Invisible  powers  instantly 
whirled  the  box  rattling  aloft  to  the 
composing-room.  I  returned,  crumpled 
a  mess  of  maimed  newspapers  into  the 
waste-basket,  thrust  another  lot  upon 
the  dirty  bare  floor,  and  having  thus 
cleared  my  decks  for  action,  I  turned 
short  round  upon  Mr.  Philetus  Fips, 
and  said, 


«  Now,  then  1 " 

"  Gasby,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  a  little 
oily  with  the  business  suavity  of  the 
professional  soliciting  agent,  ^*  Pve  been 
doing  pretty  well  in  this  insurance  busi- 
ness ;  and  1  appreciate  the  value  of  your 
services  to  me  in  it,  too." 

"  Then  could  you  let  me  have  another 
fifty  dollars  ? "  I  asked,  with  so  steady 
a  face,  that  Fips  was  discomposed,  and 
came  to  a  "  disorderly  halt."  I  laughed, 
and  told  him  to  go  ahead  without  the 
compliments. 

**Well,"  said  he,  "you  know  Go- 
rum?" 

"  Thoroughly,"  said  I.  N.  B.  Gorom 
owns  and  runs  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
has  his  little  defects.  In  fact,  he  is  a 
terribly  uncomfortable  fellow  to  deal 
with  in  money  matters. 

"  Gasby,"  resumed  Fips,  his  fat  and 
somewhat  ftissy  face  shadowing  with 
righteous  indignation,  "  I  do  hate  a 
mean  man  1  There's  that  infernal  Go- 
rum's  been  and  diddled  me  oat  of  two 
hundred  dollars  this  very  morning,  my 
commission  on  an  advertisement  I  got 
for  him.  He  went  and  saw  the  parties 
after  I  had  received  the  ad,  and  now 
he  says  he  got  it  himself.  Gasby, — 
here  Fips  grew  pathetic, — "  Pm  a  poor 
man.  Pve  a  family  to  support.  Tct, 
you  know  I  don't  care  for  money.  But 
it  wounds  me — ^it  wounds  me  deeply,  to 
be  so  imposed  upon  by  one  whom  I  be- 
lieved to  be  a  friend.  It's  veiy  pain- 
ful I" 

And  Fips  shook  his  head  with  a 
grave  disapprobation,  and  pursed  np 
his  mouth,  and  opened  his  rather  dull 
round  eyes  at  me. 

"You  know,"  I  remarked,  "I  told 
you  once  never  to  trust  (Jorum  any  Ae- 
ther than  you  could  sling  an  elephant 
by  the  tail.  But  you'll  never  get  that 
money  back.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  Pve  come  to  see 
you  about,"  said  Fips,  instantaneously 
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brightening  up.  "Pve  got  an  idea. 
Big  thing — ^monstrous  1 "  And  Fips, 
after  an  odd  &shion  of  his,  jerked  to 
and  fro  in  his  chair  and  slung  his  legs 
one  over  the  other  onoe  or  twice.  Then 
he  resumed : 

*^  Going  to  quit  this  agency  business, 
to  begin  with.  This  affair  this  morning 
decided  me  to  act  instantly.  But  I'ye 
taken  my  measures  already,  most  of 
'em.  I'm  tired  of  being  an  understrap- 
per, to  be  ordered  and  kicked  about  by 
these  folks  that  I  go  and  solicit,  and 
that  I  go  and  solicit  far,  Pm  going  to 
be  *  big  Injun '  myself."  Here  Fips'  not 
particularly  intellectual  face  assumed  a 
fanny  air  of  prophetic  dignity,  his  Toice 
lowered,  and  he  bent  towards  me  as  he 
continued — 'Tm  going  to  get  up  a 
Petroleum  Company." 

And  slapping  me  vigorously  on  the 
knee,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  look  majestic  enough  for  the 
President  of  a  powerful  Corporation,  or 
for  Alnaschar  himself,  that  magnificent 
Sultan  of  the  Future.  Having  contem- 
plated his  prospective  glories  for  a 
moment,  Fips  added,  with  the  charac- 
teristic sentiment  of  a  vulgarian  intent 
to  wreak  on  others  the  injuries  he 
thinks  he  kas  received, 

"We'll  Bee  who'll  kick  folks  about 
theni" 

"  Well,"  said  I — for  a  sub-editor  on  a 
daily  morning  paper  has  no  time  to 
waste  on  glory,  nor  in  reproving  mean 
sentiments.  If  Fips  wanted  to  pay  me 
money  for  doing  work,  I  was  ready  ; 
otherwise  I  must  "look  through  the 
exchanges."  So  I  said,  "  Well,— biz — 
bizl  What  can  I  do,  and  how  much 
can  I  get  ?  " 

"All  sorts  of  things,"  replied  Fips. 
"And  you  and  I  will  not  disagree  about 
the  pay." 

And  the  cunning  chap  looked  at  me 
with  a  whole-souled  glow  in  his  rather 
fattish' face,  which  he  meant  should 
knock  off  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent, 
from  my  price. 

I  smiled  back  again,  more  sweetly 
than  he— if  there  be  choice  of  sweetness 
in  men's  grins — and,  like  the  chancellor 
in  the  poem, 


**  Dallyingr  with  my  golden  chain,  I  imiling  put 
the  question  by/' 

and  asked  some  other  ones. 

All  those  who  peruse  the  present  un- 
affected record  will  remember  that  dui- 
ing  the  summer  and  £Etll  of  the  year  of 
grace  1864,  there  was  in  New  York  (and 
elsewhere)  a  very  large  quantity  of 
United  States  paper-money,  and  also  a 
very  large  quantity  of  excitement  about 
Petroleum,  our  very  rocks  having  begun 
to  drop  fatness— or  rather  to  spirt  it 
out,  in  perfect  rivers — as  if  to  realize 
the  promises  so  long  ago  made  to  the 
Hebrews.  This  wonderM  oil  had 
boiled  In  the  brains  of  Fips  as  the 
trophies  of  Miltiades  tumbled  about  in 
the  brains  of  Themistocles,  and  I  soon 
found  that  the  man — I  had  not  thought 
him  so  much  of  an  organizer — ^had  reaUy 
set  up  his  machine— I  don't  mean  a  der- 
rick and  engine,  but  a  Company — and 
that  it  would  necessarily  go  whenever 
steam  (viz.,  money)  should  be  turned  on. 

"  You  say  you've  got  it  fixed,"  I  ob- 
served. "  You've  got  to  have  a  charter 
ai^d  by-laws." 

He  pulled  out  a  fist-AiU  of  manu- 
script from  his  pocket.  ^^  Here  'tis,"  he 
said ;  "  all  ready  to  be  recorded." 

"  Good,"  I  replied ;  "  let  me  see  who 
your  corporators  are." 

He  showed  me  the  list  of  ofScers  and 
trustees.  I  was  amazed.  The  man  had 
a  good  name,  to  begin  with,  respecting 
which  it  is  particularly  true  in  organiz- 
ing a  Petroleum  Company,  that  it  is 
equivalent  to,  if  not  better  than,  great 
riches.  This  was  "The  New  Yobx 
AND  London  Petroleum  Company." 
And  in  his  list  of  officers  and  trustees 
were  enumerated  an  eminent  politician, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  several  business 
men  of  decidedly  high  standing,  an 
editor  of  a  city-paper,  and  six  people 
who  lived  out  at  Timothyville,  the  very 
centre  and  emporium  of  the  oily  realms 
of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

"  Timothyville  I  "  said  I.  "  How,  in 
the  name  of  all  that's  greasy,  did  you 
get  these  men's  names  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Fips,  with  gratified 
pride,  "I  was  able  to  induce  'em  to 
take  an  interest  with  us." 
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Now  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  Fips 
was  tangled  with  some  old  debts,  was 
"  as  poor  as  picra,'^  as  they  say  in  the 
country,  and,  as  I  supposed,  totally 
without  hitch  or  hold  upon  any  actual 
capital,  influence,  or  means  of  any  kind 
'whatever. 

"  But  do  they  put  in  money  ?  Or  do 
they  put  in  land  ?  "  I  asked.  "  If  you 
have  these  men,  and  are  getting  oil 
now,  you  certainly  don't  need  any  of 
my  help  in  puflSng  and  advertising  ? " 

«  Well,"  said  Fips,  "  TU  teU  y<m  all 
about  it." 

And  BO  he  did — almoBt  alL  The  in- 
genious Fips  had  hitherto  nourished 
his  scheme  by  having  either  end  of  it 
(so  to  speak)  "  boost "  the  other.  The 
idea  of  his  Company  had  occurred  to 
him  while  he  was  getting  risks  for  the 
Children's  Life  and  Anti-Measles  Insur- 
ance Company,  up  in  Venango  County 
and  thereabouts.  While  running  about 
on  his  Life-and-Anti-Measly  errands,  he 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  oil-property,  and  of  acquaintance 
with  business  men  in  those  parts.  So 
he  quickly  laid  out  a  scheme,  having — 
like  Calvinism  and  the  Sixth  Ward — 
Five  Points.    These  were : 

1.  Stock  One  Million  Dollars. 

2.  The  intended  oflScers  and  trustees 
to  be  bribed  by  receiving  shares  gratis, 
the  same  to  become  money  by  subse- 
quent financiering. 

8.  Timothyville  corporators  to  be 
influenced  by  the  example  of  those  in 
New  York,  and  vice  vevM,  This  was 
the  mutual  boosting  part. 

4.  Appeal  to  the  public  (by  advertis- 
ing) to  buy  stock. 

5.  (Last,  and  chiefest.)  Sell  oil  and 
pay  dividends.  Big  ones.  Ten  per 
cent  a  month  was  the  least  figure. 

Actually,  Fips  had  even  hired  ofilces — 
those  well-known  and  splendid  and 
commodious  rooms  on  the  ground-floor 
at  No.  71i  Broadway,  on  the  corner  of 
Vicar-street,  in  that  magnificent  New 
Jersey  sandstone  edifice,  the  Naphtha 
Buildings.  No  hole-and-corner  work 
or  back-attic  desk-room  for  Fips  I 
Why,  those  rooms  must  rent  for  at  least 
five  thousand  dollars  a-year  t    I  declare, 


the  man  had  opened  the  campaign  with 
a  daring  and  swiftness  that  woold  hsTe 
pleased  Napoleon  the  Great  I 

'*  Rooms,  rooms  I"  I  exclaimed— 
"  how  the  mischief— how  about  rent?" 

"  Biffles  and  I — Biffles  is  to  be  our 
secretary — contrived  to  pay  a  quarter's 
rent  in  advance,  and  cash  for  the  fnnii- 
ture.  Took  every  cent  we  could  ruae, 
though  —  but  not  a  word  of  thst, 
Gasby." 

"  Well,  but  land  ?  You've  got  no 
land  ?  Are  you  going  to  go  and  aak 
people  to  make  you  a  clear  present  of  i 
million  dollars  for  you  and  Biffles  to 
speculate  with  ? " 

Fips  drew  out  another  lot  of  printed 
handbills  with  a  manuscript  tail  It 
contained  about  fifty  items,  all  niun- 
bered  in  a  row,  of  descriptions  of  prop- 
erty, w^hereof  the  following  are  sped* 
mens: 

"23.  The  Working  Interest,  being 
three  fourths  of  all-  the  Oil,  in  a  leue- 
hold  estate  of  half  an  acre,  known  u 
the  MacCrackly  Lease,  on  Popcock 
Creek.  This  invaluable  estate  lies  in  a 
direct  line  between  the  celebrated  China 
Well,  so  called  from  its  depth,  and  now 
yielding  Seven  Hundred  Barrels  a-day, 
and  the  famous  Hicockalorum  WeU, 
now  yielding  Eight  Hundred  Barrels  a- 
day.  There  is  room  on  the  MacCracUj 
Lease  for  sinking  at  least  Fifiywella, 
and  one  is  to  be  immediately  b^gnn  bj 
the  Company."  i 

"  49.  The  Tumdediddle  Farm.  This 
is  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Three  Acres,  on  Gooseberry 
Run.  It  is  only  Five  Miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  great  Hicockalorum  Well, 
already  mentioned,  and  has  weUs  in 
actual  activity  on  every  side  of  it  ft 
afibrds  abundant  room  for  sinking  Fire 
Hundred  Wells,  and  parties  now  stand 
ready  to  take  leases  of  it  at  $1,000  the 
acre,  besides  half  the  oil." 

"  We've  secured  all  that,"  said  Fips 
to  me.  "  The  land  is  ours.  I  have  such 
offers  of  it  and  such  refusals  of  it  «• 
cured  to  me  in  writing,  that  unless  the 
rest  of  the  scheme  is  an  entire  failure, 
the  Company  holds  the  real  estate  o( 
which  that  is  a  part." 
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I  pondered  a  moment. 

**This  is  all  a  fair,  square,  genuine, 
Jionar^fide  business  enteiprise,  is  it,  Mr. 
FipSf  on  your  word  ? " 

**  Certainly,  it  is,"  said  Fips,  with  a 
thoroughly  hearty  smile,  and  grasping 
ferrently  the  hand  1  offered — "  perfectly 
bony-fide  ^^  (he  put  but  one  syllable  in 
J2e20),  "in  every  particular,  on  my 
word." 

In  short,  I  agreed  to  be  aiding  and 
abetting  Mr.  Fips  in  the  launching  of 
his  craft.  He  was  business  manager  and 
real  Company;  Biffles,  the  Secretary, 
being  his  creature,  and  old  Judge  Flut- 
terbug,  the  President,  a  mere  heathen 
god,  set  up  to  attract  the  golden  offer- 
ings which  were  to  be  raked  in  by 
Highpriest  Fips,  standing  behind  and 
pulling  the  strings  occasionally  to  make 
the  image  wink  and  kick.  I  for  my  part 
was  to  draw  up  any  requisite  narratiye, 
recommendatory,  or  other  papers,  and  to 
have  charge  of  the  advertising ;  my  pay 
to  be  (a  proper  amount)  in  money  and 
Fifty  shares  in  the  Company,  and  also 
whatever  percentage  off  the  cost  of  ad- 
vertiBing  I  could  extort  from  the  news- 
paper-men in  consideration  of  bringing 
them  the  business. 

Cash  in  advance  for  the  advertising, 
however, — ^that  was  the  final  pinch. 
About  the  salutary  effects  upon  that 
big  trustful  booby,  the  Public,  of  Adver- 
tisements, when  the  same  should  be 
sufficiently  taken,  there  was  no  doubt ; 
certainly  none  in  the  minds  of  Philetus 
Fips,  Insurance  Agent,  or  of  Ananias 
Gasby,  Newspaper  Sub.  But  cash  in 
adrance  ? 

Fips  could  not  do  it  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  put  in  at  least  $5,000 
instantly.  Fips  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  take  hold  of  Long  Island  under 
Brooklyn  Heights,  and  stand  it  up  end- 
ways on  Montauk  Point.  The  silence 
of  aspiring  impecuniosity  fell  upon  us, 
presently  broken,  however,  by  Fips,  hor- 
tatory: 

"  By  George,  Gasby,  this  thing  mugt 
go  through !  There's  over  five  hundred 
petroleum  companies  already.  It's  high 
tide  in  oil,  and  there's  a  fortune  in  this 
enteiprise  for  every  one  of  us.    It  mmt 


go  1  It  must  go  new !  Confound  it ! 
Can't  you  think  of  something  ?  '* 

"Now,  Fips,"  I  answered  with  de- 
liberation to  this  impassioned  appeal 
(based,  by  the  way,  on  fortunes  to  other 
folks  and  a  little  hire  to  me) — **  now, 
Fips,  could  you  meet  that  advertising 
bill  at  the  end  of  three  months,  if  1 
could  get  you  so  much  time  on  it  ? " 

With  the  most  fervent  asseveration 
Fips  affirmed  it ;  and  indeed  specified 
sundry  commissions  and  moneys  coming 
to  him,  which  did  in  fact  show  that  he 
could  do  as  he  said. 

"  Well,  Fips,"  said  I,  "just  have  this 
express  understanding  with  me— that  I 
shall  have  charge  of  all  the  advertising 
that  your  Cotupany  does,  for,  say  two 
years,  at  the  commission  we  agreed  on, 
and  I  will  guarantee  you  three  months. 
I  can  do  it  with  Spreademout  &  Co., 
the  advertising  agents,  by  a  personal 
pledge ;  and  I  believe  you  can  pay  if 
necessary." 

Fips  agreed,  with  enthusiastic  readi- 
ness, many  assurances  of  present  thank- 
fulness and  future  gratitude,  and  reiter- 
ated averments  that  he  knew  I  was  a 
good  fellow;  and  our  bargain  was 
closed. 

Now  it  remained  to  draft  an  adver- 
tisement, which  should  serve  also  as  a 
prospectus,  to  distribute  by  maiL  After 
consultation  with  Fips,  I  procured  some 
newspapers  with  articles  on  petroleum, 
read  a  learned  paper  in  an  encyclopae- 
dia, examined  prospectuses  of  half-a- 
dozen  other  companies  for  suggestions 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  and 
went  vigorously  to  work.  What  an  ad 
I  drafted  I  (In  the  newspaper  offices 
and  the  advertising  business  they  say 
"ad" — it  means  exactly  as  much  as 
"advertisement,"  and  is  two  letters 
instead  of  thirteen.)  Dear  me!  very 
few  people  know  what  a  matter  of  high 
art  it  is  to  draw  a  good  advertisement. 
The  task  is  much  like  that  favorite 
classical  amusement  of  composing  in- 
scriptions. The  facts  must  be  stated 
tersely,  handsomely,  takingly;  the 
whole  must  be  set  off  with  "display 
lines,"  "stud-horse  type"  (to  use  the 
strong  technic  of  the  composing-room). 
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and  leaded  or  double-leaded  matter, 
with  blank  space  left  in  the  proper 
manner,  so  that  the  work  shall  stare 
out  from  among  the  average  platitude 
of  advertising  colunms,  a  Luna  inter 
minora  Hdera;  a  pyramid  upon  the 
desert. 

I  am  astonished  at  myself,  when  I 
reflect  what  a  structure  I  erected  upon 
this  occasion,  to  be  displayed  in  the 
pages  of  the  able  newspaper  press — 
what  a  fairy-like  edifice,  hued  oyer  in 
turret  and  balcony  with  golden  sun- 
lights or  vivid  rainbows  of  promise, 
founds  below  upon  such  a  massive 
substructure  of  deep  and  solid  knowl- 
edge, and  stanchioned  throughout  with 
such  stiffness  in  the  shape  of  maxims 
and  axioms  of  business  and  ethics  1 

Topmost  in  the  print  were  sundry 
short  shouts  in  big  or  ^*  bold-faced " 
type,  followed  by  names  of  officers  and 
trustees,  somewhat  as  follows : 

PETROIiEUM  I 

THE  TIDE  THAT  LEADS  TO  POETUNE  I 

Bound  BufdneaB  and  Speedy  Biehoa  1 

Seize  the  Golden  Opporlwtity  t 

The  New  York  and  London  Petrolenm 
Company ! ! ! 

Capital  Stock  One  MilUon  Dollars  I 

Shares  Ten  Dollars  Each. 

▲  limited  ITnmber  for  Sale  at  Five  Dollars,  to 

CRXATK  A  irOBKZKG  CAPTrAL. 

Wells  already   Bopplying  Oil. 

OrFicxBs : 

Hon,  Philander  Flntterbng,  President, 

Fhiletus  Fips,  Esq.,  Yice-Pretidenl, 

Bartram  Biffles,  £^.,  Secretary, 

Trxtstxxs: 
etc.,       etc.,       etc. 

After  this  skirmish-line  marched  the 
main  body  of  the  ad,  in  four  corps  or 
chapters,  to  wit : 

1.  The  HiSTOBiCAii,  briefly  and  ably 
summarizing  the  Petroliacs  of  the 
World.  This  treatise  began  at  the 
slime  which  the  builders  of  Babel  had 
for  mortar,  and  the  slime-pits  of  which 
the  vale  of  Siddim  was  fUU,  where  the 
kings  of  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah  tied  and 
fell  before  Ghedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
Tidal  king  of  nations  et  al.    It  did  jus- 


tice, as  it  went  along,  to  Baku  and  the 
Sacred  Fire,  Rangoon,  and  Arracan 
and  Rainanghong,  Zante  and  Trinidad, 
Parma  and  Modena,  and  so  forth,  and 
ended  with  a  spirited  climaz,  showing 
how  Western  Ponnsylyania  excelled  all 
these,  how  Venango  County  excelled  all 
the  rest  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  aod 
how  the  oil-lands  of  the  K.  T.  &  L  P. 
Co.  excelled  still  more  all  the  rest  of 
Venango  County. 
2.  Thb  Scientifio,  in  which  I  showed : 
a.  exactly   how  the  petroleum  got 

into  the  ground. 
h,  exactly  how  to  get  it  out 
c  exactly  how  to  manufacture  and 

refine  it,  and 
d,  exactly  what  could  be  done  with  it 
8.  Thb  Busmsss ;  where,  by  a  brief 
and  irrefutable  computation,  I  denum- 
strated  that  subscribers  must  in  eLx 
months  be  in  the  receipt  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Fortune  from  each  hundred 
shares ;  stating  the  amount  of  petrolenm 
in  the  world,  the  demand  for  it,  the 
price,  and  the  quantity  to  a  gUbn 
which  the  Company  must  necessarily 
be  receiving  within  three  months  at 
furthest — a  flood  that  their  mightiest 
struggle  could  scarce  avert,  should 
they  once  open  the  door  of  their  Foan-  | 
tain  in  the  Rocks ;  and  lastly :  ^ 

4.  Thb  High  Moraii  ;  in  which  I 
gravely  and  weightily  reprobated  all 
deceits,  illusions,  &nd  misrepresenia- 
tions,  especially  in  business;  showed 
how  the  OflicerB  and  Trustees  of  the 
Company  could  not  make  any  thing  if 
they  would,  and  would  not  if  th^ 
could,  out  of  the  Company^s  enterprise, 
except,  of  course,  the  modest  salaries  of 
the  officers  and  legitimate  dividends  on 
the  stock  held  by  all  of  them  (held,  by 
the  way,  to  prove  the  unafiected  sin- 
cerity with  which  they  were  nurturing 
their  oily  oti&pring,  the  Company); 
how  the  Company  was  thus,  in  fact, 
rather  a  benevolent  institution  for  the 
practical  exemplification  of  lofty  ethical 
principles  of  the  Golden  Rule  as  applied 
to  business,  and  of  ascetic  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  the  managers,  than  a  mere 
vulgar  corporation. 
I  have  a  copy  of  this  performance 
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by  fne,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
grief  that  I  refrain  ft-om  printing  it 
here  in  fnll,  it  is  so  beaatitally  done  I 
Bat  the  Editor,  upon  my  intimating 
something  of  the  sort,  was  so  strangely 
cold  and  repellent  in  his  answer,  that  I 
forbear. 

Well;  so  far,  so  good.  I  had  my 
docament  printed  and  made  into  a  dr- 
cnlar.  I  took  it  to  Spreademout  &  Co., 
and  by  the  force  of  the  facts  I  conld 
Yonch  for  and  those  I  believed  in  to- 
gether, along  with  some  small  personal 
inflnence  upon  their  manager,  and  the 
general  operation  of  the  Credit  Prin- 
ciple, I  oontrired  to  get  the  necessary 
three  months  on  the  bill;  and  the  ad 
was  in  a  few  days  shouting  at  the  top 
of  its  stud-horse  and  display  head-line 
and  doubled-leaded-matter  voice  up 
and  down  the  land,  through  the  innu- 
merable trumpets  of  the  thirty-five  best 
adTertising  newspapers  in  the  United 
Stated. 

Along  with  this  multitudinous  ap- 
peal, I  moreover  caused,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  the  insertion  of  an  edito- 
rial recommending  the  ^^  New  York  and 
London  Petroleum  Company."  In  this 
part  of  my  plan,  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  met  unexpected  difficulty,  few 
editors  consenting  to  any  such  endorse- 
ment. But  I  had  one  glorious  success 
in  it,  namely,  with  Mr.  Gtorum,  into 
whose  really  influential  newspaper  I 
bought  an  editorial  that  did  us  "lots 
of  good."  It  ought  to  ;  for  I  paid  that 
extortionating  old  scalper  Five  Dollars 
a  Line  for  one  insertion.  But  I  drew 
that  editorial  myself;  and  in  it  that 
highly  influential  and  prominent  paper 
in  express  terms  said  that  our  enter- 
prise was  sound  and  safe,  our  Company 
strong,  our  views  most  fair  and  intelli- 
gent, our  profits  perfectly  certain,  our 
men  able,  wise,  and  honest,  and  invest- 
ments with  us  unprecedently  desirable. 
Clomm  did  skin  us,  that's  the  fact — 
but  we  got  our  skin's  worth,  that's 
equally  the  &ctl  I  do  supx>ose  that 
that  one  editorial  brought  us  in  not  less 
than  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  in 
actual  money.  DidnH  we  send  it  "  fly- 
ing all  abroad "  in  the  country  papers. 


credited  to  Gomm's  big  metropolitan 
weekly  I  And  didn't  the  letters  come 
in  by  scores,  beginning,  "Having  no- 
ticed the  recommendation  of  your  Com- 
pany, given  by  the  N.  T,  Weekly /  " 

I  thought  I  knew  the  force  of  puffing. 
But  the  result  of  that  joint  machination 
of  Fips  &  Gasby  was — as  I  once  heard 
a  Pennsylvanian  say — "a  huckleberry 
above  my  persimmons."  It  is  my  pres- 
ent belief  that  Anything  can  be  done 
by  advertising.  If  Archimedes  had  had 
that  engine  at  command,  he  would  not 
have  gone  snivelling  about  after  a  Pou 
Sto.  He  could  have  moved  the  world 
by  liberally  printing  the  advertisements 
which  I,  Ananias  Gasby,  would  have 
drafted  for  him  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates,  having  at  the  same  time  bought  a 
"stunning"  editorial  endorsement  in 
Gorum's  paper  I  He  would  have  shout- 
ed Eureka  !  and  run  about  en  dhhdbiUe 
for  a  whole  week,  instead  of  twenty 
minutes. 

This  great  splash  of  success,  however, 
I  did  not  learn  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
as  I  had  to  be  away  from  New  York  on 
a  reporting  expedition.  During  my 
absence  I  will  candidly  confess  that  I 
had  from  time  to  time  sundry  doubts 
about  the  Company,  although  my  medi- 
tations were  mainly  in  rose-pink.  My 
cash ;  my  stock ;— those  were  no  con- 
temptible sums  to  a  drudging  sub.  But 
there  was  something  beyond.  I  knew 
that  while  the  advertising  already  en- 
gaged would  inaugurate  success,  if  suc- 
cess was  to  come  to  pass  at  all,  yet  that 
a  much  larger  measure  of  advertising 
would  be  necessary  for  completing  the 
sale  of  all  the  stock.  And  (I  would  not 
tell  this  to  every  body— but  you,  dear 
reader,  are  surely  a  friend  worthy  of 
confidence  9)  I  might  well  hope  to  ob- 
tain from  my  commission  allowed  by 
the  advertising  agents  money  enough  to 
enable  me  to  live  six  months.  In  that 
time  I  could  complete  my  kovel.  Most 
of  us  have  begun  a  novel.  And  I  shall 
lack  no  sympathy  for  the  throb  of  de- 
light which  such  a  possibility  gave  to 
my  poor  over-drudged  heart,  sneakingly 
confident  of  the  materials  for  famous 
romances,  smothered  as  yet  under  the 
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dry  crust  of  newspaper  slavery,  as  flow- 
er-seeds lie  ingerminate  beneath  the 
cloddy  surface  of  some  neglected  and 
trampled  and  sunbaked  border.  And, 
as  in  some  yalley  of  dry  bones,  all  my 
poor  little  heroes  and  heroines  began  to 
stir  out  of  their  death  and  rise  up  and 
take  on  their  harmless  fineries,  and  talk 
and  be  brave  and  lovely  and  good,  and 
fall  in  love  as  of  old. 

Well;  I  came  back,  and  quickly  I 
went  down  to  the  offices  of  "  The  New 
York  and  London  Petroleum  Com- 
pany," which  I  had  not  yet  seen,  at  least 
since  they  were  fully  fitted  up.  I  fomid 
them  very  solidly  and  impressively 
furnished  in  green  Brussels  and  reps  and 
black-walnut  woodwork.  There  was  a 
monstrous  safe  for  the  books  and  secu- 
rities of  the  Co.,  a  great  regulator-clock 
to  economize  accurately  the  invaluable 
time  of  the  Co.,  a  massive  rail  to  keep 
folks  out  of  the  business  precinct. 
There  were  sundry  pictures  of  things 
oleaginous.  One  was  a  vast  Refinery, 
with  acres  of  sheds,  a  front  of  smoking 
chimneys,  and  innumerable  barrels,  all 
supposed  to  show  how  and  where  part 
of  the  Oil  of  the  Co.  was  preparing  for 
market.  Another  showed  a  broad  val- 
ley with  ever  so  many  derricks  and 
engines  busily  at  work,  boring  the  wells 
of  the  Co.,  or  raising  the  oil  of  the  Co. 
And  so  on.  There  was  a  fine  portrait 
(in  oils)  of  the  Honorable  Philander 
Flutterbug,  President  of  the  Co.,  in  a 
thoughtful  attitude,  gazing  upon  a  vial 
of  petroleum  with  a  wise  and  bland  and 
yet  reverential  expression,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  there  was  a  Palladium  in  that 
vial,  and  he  knew  exactly  how  to  guard 
and  invoke  the  Palladium.  Then  thera 
was  an  inner  office,  a  special ''  sanctum  ^ 
for  the  same  respected  and  venerable 
man.  And  then,  laid  out  on  the  solid  new 
desks,  were  the  solid  new  books  with 
the  entries  of  the  vast  cash  receipts  of 
the  Co.  therein.  And  envelopes  and 
writing-paper  lay  about,  with  t':e  insig- 
nia and  title  of  the  Co.  blazoned  at  large 
thereupon  in  the  most  fiamboyant  man- 
ner. And  last  of  all,  upon,  the  mantle- 
piece,  which  was  outside  the  rail,  I  dis- 
covered a  row  of  about  a  dozen  vials, 


similar  to  that  in  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
President  Flutterbug ;  uniform  in  shape 
and  size,  but  containing  varieties  of  tiie 
Oil  of  the  Co.^the  very  wealth  itsdf, 
which  all  this  stateliness  and  splendor 
was  evoking  from  the  depths,  and 
whose  presence  there  (in  a  manna*) 
proved  the  whole.  Oil  I  Why,  there 
is  the  very  stuff— right  there.  Take  it 
in  your  hand — shake  it  about.  8m^ 
of  it  Taste  of  it,  if  you  want  to.  Don't 
sputter  1  Can  unlimited  wealth  have  s 
disagreeable  taste  ?  At  any  rate,  then 
can  be  no  doubt,  while  yon  hold  that 
in  your  hand,  of  the  immense  snocesB 
of  the  Co.  1  Some  of  this  Oil  was  lim- 
pid as  distilled  water ;  some  was  of  a 
delicate  straw-color  like  Niersteioer; 
some  of  a  strong  amber  hue  like  pale 
sherry ;  and  one  specimen  was  of  a  dait 
and  mottled  green,  heavily-moving;  a 
slab  and  slimy  mixture.  And  on  the 
whole,  every  thing  was  very  trim  and 
fresh  and  business-like  and  prosperoos 
and  oily  indeed. 

All  these  things  I  had  time  to  obserre 
while  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Vice-President  Fips.  And  I  had  fmther 
time  to  gaze  through  the  plate-glass 
windows  at  the  improving  prospect  jnat 
across  Vioar-street,  of  the  tombs  and 
grav&^tones  in  the  ancient  burying- 
ground  that  lies  there,  so  silent  and 
calm,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  forioasly- 
throbbing  business  life  of  the  great 
city ;  and  to  experience  the  sobering,  and 
perhaps  chilling  influence  of  those  an- 
cient memorials  of  cold  death,  brought 
so  close  to  my  overworked  and  fatigoed 
mind,  like  ice  laid  upon  a  feverish  fore- 
head. And  also  I  bad  time  to  reflect  a 
little  upon  my  darling  novel,  and  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
have  Arthur  slender  and  tall  and  erect 
as  a  pine-tree,  or  deep-chested  and  pow- 
erftiUy  knit 

To  me  thus  musing,  entered  flrst  Mr. 
Secretary  Bifflea— a  jolly,  blonde,  rattle- 
pated  young  fellow,  quick-witted  enongh 
and  of  good  business  abilities,  but  not 
of  a  very  solid  or  lofty  character— a  fit 
assistant  for  the  heavy  yet  nervom 
gravity  of  Pips.  I  had  a  chatting  ac- 
quaintance with   Biffles,  and  after  a 
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pleasant  exchange  of  oongraiulations  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  Company,  I  casu- 
ally inquired  about  the  charming  yarie- 
ties  of  the  yials  of  oiL  We  were  on  the 
esotoic  footing  of  fellow-originators  of 
the  Oompany,  of  course;  but  I  was 
aofficiently  startled  at  the  answer  which 
Biffles  made,  with  his  jolly  laugh,  and 
evidently  thinking  it  the  funniest  thing 
poflfliUe. 

^  Ha  I  ha  I  ha !  Oertainly,  certainly. 
My  dear  fellow— between  ourselyes,  you 
know — ^that's  the  whole  of  the  oil  now 
belonging  to  the  Company.  We  paid 
tea  dollars  for  that  assortment.  There's 
a  fellow  that  sells  those  sets  to  all  the 
new  companies,  and  a  very  pretty  thing 
he  makes  of  it  1  '* 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  had  no 
tangible  reason  for  distrust.  I  don't 
think  I  showed  any  signs  of  it  just  then 
either ;  at  least,  I  saw  none  reflected  in 
the  features  of  the  bustling  young  secre- 
tary, as  he  proceeded  to  set  about  his 
day's  work.  But  I  could  not  help  a 
conviction  that  this  brazen  parade  of 
a  deliberate  dozen  of  lies  bottled  and 
Bet  out  on  purpose,  was  an  index  of 
worse  and  deeper  deceits. 

While  I  thus  meditated,  Mr.  Fips 
came  in.  My  first  glance  showed  me 
that  something  was  changed.  True, 
the  worthy  gentleman  smiled  exactly 
as  he  always  did,  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  obsenred  with  a  certain  fervor, 
^C^asby,  you're  a  good  fellow."  But 
this  was  business ;  he  did  it  by  rule, 
as  he  filed  papers.  The  thing  that  I 
felt  was  an  indefinable  .something  in 
his  whole  manner.  My  instincts  are 
true  and  quick  about  such  things.  I 
instantly  said  to  myself.  He  don't  want 
to  see  me; — and  again,  He  feels  big. 
And— like  a  fool,  I  suppose — ^I  instantly 
began  to  be  angiy  at  him,  and  to  fed 
both  contempt  and  wrath  at  the  vapid 
pompous  ways  of  the  feUow,  whereas  I 
had  before  always  found  them  perfectly 
tolerable,  and  even  amusing. 

However,  he  tried  hard  to  be  exactly 
as  polite  as  usual ;  and  seeing  that  he 
-wanted  me  not  to  know  his  feelings,  I 
did  not  show  that  I  did.  He  showed 
me  all  the  fittings  and  decorations  in 


the  office  that  I  had  already  seen; 
praised  the  place;  praised  himself  for 
venturing  to  hire  it,  for  having  origin- 
ated and  built  up  the  Company,  for 
having  managed  the  advertising  so 
weU— 

"  Oh,  ho  ! "  I  thought  "  Then  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  securing  you  the 
three  months'  credit  which  set  you 
afloat  ?  "    But  I  said  not  a  word. 

''  What  do  you  think,  Gasby,"  at  last 
summed  up  the  excellent  man,  "we 
have  deposited  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars  in  bank,  up  to  this 
day." 

I  was  really  astonished  now,  and 
said  so. 

^  Tes,  sir,"  continued  Fips,  making  a 
round  O  of  his  mouth  and  lifting  his 
eyebrows  so  as  to  make  two  other  round 
O's  of  his  eyes,  "  and  we  are  receiving 
from  One  Thcmsand  to  Five  Thousand 
Dollars  a-day  now." 

I  said  my  astonishment  again,  and 
added, 

"Dont  let  prosperity  ruin  you,  Mr. 
Fips.  Don't  be  caught  asking  whether 
this  is  not  great  Babylon  that  youliave 
built." 

The  worthy  Vice-President  looked  a 
little  disturbed,  as  he  had  always  done 
when  I  had  used  any  jocular  expres- 
sions ;  for  the  ironic  method,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  humorous  phases  of 
thought,  were  foreign  to  his  mind ;  and 
he  turned  the  subject  by  inviting  me 
into  the  inner  office,  where  we  sat  down, 
and  I  proceeded  at  once  to  business. 
First  of  all  I  presented  my  bill  against 
the  Company  for  services,  which  was 
paid  as  per  agreement,  cash  in  part  and 
a  memorandum  certificate  of  my  shares 
of  stock  in  full  to  balance. 

l^ext  I  asked  of  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  business  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  especially  about  its  oil-prop- 
erty— what  lands  and  wells  had  been 
bought ;  how  far  they  were  advanced 
towards  actual  shipments  of  crude  oil 
to  refineries  or  to  a  market  In  reply, 
Mr.  Fips  very  readily  furnished  me  a 
printed  schedule  of  items  of  real  estate, 
paid  for,  and  of  which  the  deeds  were 
all  duly  executed  and  recorded. 
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''Well/'  I  said,  ^'the  good  ship  is 
safely  embarked  on  her  Toyage,  Mr. 
Fipa.  I  congratulate  you  on  an  enter- 
prise so  evidently  sncoessfal.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  an  assignment  of  stock 
was  provided  for  yourself  for  your  time 
and  trouble  and  services  in  organizing 
and  managing  the  Company.  Mr.  Fips, 
counting  that,  and  adding  regular  sal- 
ary, you  are  worth  at  least  Fifty  Thou- 
sand Dollars  to-day,  aren't  you  f " 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  I  resumed, 
cheerftilly,  "  All  made  out  of  your  own 
especial  enterprise  here  in  about  a  month. 
An  independent  fortune  I " 

My  tone  of  admiration  kindled  his 
vanity.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  good 
deal  of  pomp,  ''  yes.  Fifty  Thousand  ? 
I  call  myself  worth  twice  that  I " 

"Better  than  niggling  round  to  get 
two-hundred-dollar  commissions  out  of 
old  Qorum,  and  then  having  him  scalp 
you  out  of  'em  just  because  he  can,"  I 
answered.  ''  But  see  here,  this  is  what 
I  came  to  say.  Kow  is  your  time  to 
change  your  advertisement.  This  one 
that's  running  now  won't  fill  your  sub- 
scription. It  only  tells  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  WeVe  got  land  and 
money.  We  ought  now  to  tell  what  we 
have  done.  This  ad  has  set  things  a- 
going.  Now  there  should  be  another ; 
longer,  larger,  grander,  in  five  times  as 
many  newspapers.  With  one  such  bold 
and  decided  investment  every  share  of 
this  stock  can  be  sold.  Don't  you  see 
it?" 

I  spoke  with  some  enthusiasm.  It 
was  with  a  certain  surprise  that  I  saw 
that  Fips  was  unsympathetic.  Indeed, 
he  looked  a  little  embarrassed;  wrig- 
gled in  his  chair ;  hesitated ;  and  only 
said  at  last,  with  a  perceptible  sti&ess 
and  coldness, 

"  Tes,  Gasby,  I  see  it — what  there  is 
of  it.  How  much  would  that  ad  of 
yours  cost  ? " 

I  figured  a  moment. 

''  About  eighteen  thousand  dollars." 

"  And  your  percentage  on  it  ? " 

"  Well— perhaps  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

"Hmm,"  said  Fips,  meditatiyely. 
"  A  good  deal  of  money." 


''  Eighteen  thoossAd  ? "  said  L  ''  It 
is  one  and  eight-tenths  j>er  cent,  on  a 
million.  You  would  secure  that  mb- 
scription  dog-cheap  for  such  an  outlay. 
And  you  know  well  enough  that  I  know 
how  to  make  an  advertisement  tell" 

"  Hmm,"  reflected  Fipe  again.  It  k 
odd,  but  that  man  always  looked  fooi- 
ishest  when  he  tried  to  be  wisest 

"  Ye-es,"  he  said  again,  as  if  thinkiiig 
— "  ye-es.  I  had  thought  of  doiag 
that  advertising.  It  would  he  well 
Ye-es.— Fifteen  hundred  dollars."  He 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  ae  if 
he  meant  to  show  a  kind  of  surprise  at 
the  amount.  **  That's  a  great  deal  of 
money,  Mr.  Gasby — a  great  deal  of 
money  1 " 

Well,  Fips  spoke  the  truth,  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned.  For  poor  me,  it  was 
indeed  a  great  deal  of  money— more, 
ten  times  over,  than  in  my  drudging 
newspaper-hack's  life  I  had  ever  pos- 
sessed at  one  time.  Potentially,  it  was 
far  more  than  the  hundred  thousand 
dollars  which  I  was  really  well  pleased 
to  see  Fips  enjoy  so  keenly.  For  him, 
the  money  was  simply  money.  For  me, 
that  fifteen  hundred  dollars  would  Gpm 
the  door  of  a  whole  year  of  freedom— a 
golden  year  of  liberty  for  my  soul,  in 
which  to  speak  my  best  thoughts  in  my 
best  words — to  paint  all  the  beautiM 
forms  and  noble  deeds,  the  fresh  cbaiao 
ters  and  striking  thoughts  that  had  so 
long  lived  and  shone  in  my  mind,  and 
which  I  had  so  patiently  endured  not  to 
write.  I  was  sure  I  could  write  a  good 
Romance.  If  I  should,  my  own  choseo 
career  lay  open  before  me.  If  not,  still 
it  was  worth  a  world  to  make  the  trial, 
and  know  at  least  what  I  could  wt  do. 

The  intensity  of  such  longings  is  in- 
describable and  unintelligible,  except  to 
those  ^ho  have  themselves  felt  the 
yearning,  painful  wish  of  creative  im- 
pulses ungratifled — the  artist's  own 
pain.  Such  thoughts  had  been  whirl- 
ing and  seething  in  my  mind  ever  since 
the  advertisement  business  had  been  pnt 
into  my  hands.  As  Fips  spoke,  they 
danced  and  glittered  before  me  with 
more  enticing  charms  than  ever,  all 
summoned  up  in  one  bright  band  by 
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the  way  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
wordfl.  So  I  answered  him,  speaking 
out  my  feelings  with  unaccustomed  free- 
dom, as  to  an  assured  friend.  Fips  had 
done  very  foirly  by  me,  and — ^to  retom 
to  him  the  certificate  with  which  he 
liad  80  often  fiiTored  me — ^I  ^'  knew  he 
-was  a  good  fellow." 

*'  Yes,"  I  answered ;  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  emotion  I  rose  and  paced  the 
room — "  yes,  it  if  a  great  deal  of  money. 
I  never  had  so  mnch  in  my  life.  It  is  a 
whole  year's  liying.  It  may  be  the 
means  of  giving  me  a  reputation  and  a 
fortime.  It  will  give  me  a  whole  year 
to  accomplish  an  enterprise  that  I  have 
been  half  sick  to  try,  this  five  years.  It 
is  the  best  chance — ^the  only  chance— I 
have  ever  had,  to  be  a  successful  man. 
It  is  for  me  as  mnch  as  your  success  in 
this  Ck>mpany  is  for  you.  Perhaps  it  is 
more,  Mr.  Fips  " — 

I  spoke  with  profound  feeling,  which 
increased  with  the  speaking.  As  I  now 
appealed  directly  to  my  companion — ^I 
had  been  looking  only  at  the  carpet — 
I  turned  short  and  looked  at  him.  He 
was  intensely  summing  a  column  of 
figures  upon  a  handful  of  papers  on  the 
table,  his  lips  moving  as  his  pencil  ran 
up  the  lines. 

A  great  fury  came  into  my  heart  as  I 
saddenly  saw  what  all  this  meant ;  and 
I  was  the  more  enraged  at  the  cool, 
silent,  brutal  incivility  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Fips  chose  to  convey  to  me 
the  intimation  of  his  views.  Yet  I  real- 
ly believe  he  did  not  mean  any  incivil- 
ity; I  think  he  took  the  neatest  way 
his  vulgar  nature  could  suggest  to  con- 
vey a  hint.  I  took  it.  '*  He  means  to 
break  that  promise,"  I  said  to  myself. 
Had  I  held  any  thing  in  my  hand,  I 
should  surely  have  flung  it  in  his  face. 
It  was  foolish  to  be  so  rude  in  begin- 
ning his  falsehood,  of  course.  But 
what  can  you  expect  of  a  bom  vul- 
garian ?  "  You  can  have  nothing  of  a 
hog  but  a  grunt,"  says  the  rough  old 
proverb.  After  an  instant  of  almost 
ungovernable  anger,  I  caught  recollec- 
tion enough  to  consider  that  I  was 
really  helpless  in  the  matter,  and  that 
I  might  as  well  hide  my  wrath  and  pur- 


sue quiet  methods,  at  least  until  I  should 
find  out  exactly  what  he  meant. 

All  this  observation  and  resolution 
had  occupied  but  an  instant.  As  I 
stopped  short,  on  discerning  Mr.  Vice- 
President's  occupation,  he  looked  up 
after  a  moment,  and  asked  coolly, 

*'Hmml  A —  what  did  you  re- 
mark?" 

I  felt  another  hot  flash  of  anger ;  but 
controlled  it,  and  spoke  in  pursuance 
of  my  new  resolution,  and  with  a  sharp, 
new,  and  true  idea  in  my  mind  of  the 
man  I  was  dealing  with. 

"  I  say,  the  Ooo^pany  is  turning  out 
remarkably  successful,  so  far.  And 
about  this  new  and  further  advertising  f " 

Fips  arose  in  his  turn,  and  walked,  I 
thought  rather  uneasily,  once  or  twice 
across  the  room.    At  last  he  said : 

'^  Well ;  I  have  been  thinking  I  would 
like  to  get  an  ofier  fh>m  you.  I  have 
been  wanting  to  talk  to  you  about  it " — 

Still  he  stepped  uneasily  about. 
Presently  he  executed  a  right-about- 
face,  flung  himself  into  a  chair  by  the 
window,  looked  first  over  at  the  old 
brown  tombstones,  and  then  up  at  the 
cornice  of  the  ceiling,  and  at  last,  with- 
out looking  at  me,  he  said  doggedly, 
with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  arm- 
holes, 

^^  What  will  you  do  it  for  ?  Make  me 
an  offer." 

I  was  white-hot  inside,  but  managed 
to  appear  quite  cool. 

"Well,"  I  said,  as  if  meditating, 
"what  are  your  views?  You  know 
what  our  express  understanding  was 
when  I  obtained  you  that  three-months' 
time  with  Spreademout  &  Co.  ? " 

Fips  made  answer  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  inquiiy : 

"  I  had  pretty  much  concluded  to 
offer  you  a  round  sum." 

"  Now,  suppose,"  said  I,  by  way  of 
experiment,  "  the  thing  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged this  way :  You  to  receive  half 
this  advertising  commission,  and  I 
half?" 

He  said  nothing.  After  a  moment  I 
resumed : 

"  Say,  you  three  fourths,  and  I  one 
fourth?" 
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Fips  sat  np  straight,  with  a  sort  of 
prompt  movement.    Said  he, 

"I  think  that  would  be  just  about 
right." 

*<  I  thought  that  would  satisfy  you,^' 
I  observed.  "You  have  the  whole 
control  of  the  thing  in  your  own  haodsy 
of  course." 

"  Certainly,"  said  he.  "  I  know  that 
perfectly  well." 

"  Now,  Fips,"  said  I,  "  are  you  not 
scalping  me  out  of  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  just  because  you 
can,  exactly  as  old  Gorum  scalped  you 
out  of  two  hundred  ? " 

Fips  looked  very  mean,  but  very 
dogged ;  and  he  answered  not  a  word. 
I  asked  again,  coolly  enough : 

"  Was*  that  what  you  meant  when 
you  said  you  would  see  who  would  kick 
people  about?  I  could  see  something 
fair  enough  in  paying  Gorum  in  his 
own  coin,  but  isn't  it  rather  rough  to 
turn  round  and  squeeze  me  to  make  up 
for  what  Gorum  got  out  of  you  ?  As 
you  yourself  said  about  Gorum,"  I  con- 
cluded, with  a  sarcastic  parody  of  Fips* 
own  sentimental  vein,  "  it's  painful  to 
be  served  so  by  one  that  you  thought 
was  a  friend." 

Fips  looked  uncomfortable;  but  he 
replied,  with  an  evident  resolute  ignor- 
ing of  any  ethical  element  in  the  mat- 
ter, 

"  Well ;  that's  about  what  IVe  con- 
cluded to  do  about  it.  Business  is 
business,  you  know.  The  fact  is,  I  eotdd 
get  it  done  even  cheaper.  Fm  really 
doing  you  a  favor." 

I  had  no  further  points  to  make,  hav- 
ing thus  explicitly  showed  the  dog  his 
own  promise  to  me,  and  his  own  absurd 
attitude  in  repeating  on  me  Gorum's 
trick  on  him.    So  I  merely  added, 

"  ril  tell  you  what ;  a  few  days  won't 
make  any  difference.  Let  me  think  it 
over.  If  I  can't  do  any  better,  I'll  come 
to  your  terms." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Vice-President 
Fips,  with  an  obvious  sense  of  relief,  as 
of  one  completing  an  uncommonly  dirty 
job;  and  I  went  away,  probably  the 
angriest  man  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  but  with  a  renuirkably  distinct 


idea  of  my  next  move.    I  led  New 
York  by  the  very  next  fandn. 

«  «  «  «  « 

In  one  week  I  returned;'  and  went 
promptly  to  the  office  of  the  Company. 
Aa  I  entered,  I  could  hear  the  voice  of 
Philetus  Fips,  Esq.,  in  earnest  converse 
with  some  one  in  the  inner  office.  But 
in  the  outer  office,  his  broad  back  com- 
fortably displayed  over-against  the  tn 
and  his  hands  folded  behind  him,  stood 
mine  and  my  father's  old  fHend,thAt 
well-known  and  substantial  merchut, 
old  John  Spurling,  of  Oldport  The 
stately  old  man  was  glad  to  see  me^  and 
said  so. 

*'  Are  you  going  to  put  any  thing  in 
here  ? "  I  asked  him  very  quietly,  as  we 
shook  hands. 

''  Why,"  said  he,  *'  Fips  has  been  talk- 
ing to  me  about  it.  Are  you  in  with 
him?" 

*^  Well,  not  particularly,"  I  rejoined. 
"  But  don't  conclude  positively  on  any 
thing  until  you've  seen  me  again— say, 
this  evening.  There's  news.  But  not  a 
word  to  Fips  I " 

Capitalists  are  as  suspicious  as  foxee. 
The  old  man  readily  promised ;  and  we 
appointed  the  meeting.  Apologizing 
to  Hr.  Spurling  for  delaying  him  a 
moment,  I  passed  into  the  inner  room 
as  the  customer  went  out,  Mr.  Fips'  krt 
words  coming  along  with  him,  as  it 
were: 

**  —  not  a  penny  less  than  twelve  per 
cent,  a  month." 

<^  Well,  Fips,"  said  I,  as  I  sat  down, 
"  prosperous  as  ever,  I  see.  How  mnch 
will  Spurling  put  in  t " 

He  mumbled  something  or  other,  look- 
ing at  once  surprised,  sheepish,  and 
surly.  It  is  very  true  tiiat  1  asked  him 
rather  to  plague  him  than  for  any  real 
purpose. 

"  Why,  confound  it,  man,"  I  remon- 
strated, "  I'm  your  fellow-operator  and 
stockholder,  and  interested  to  know. 
Besides,  if  you  don't  tell  me  Til  see 
about  a  paragraph  in  the  daily  piqpen 
to-morrow.  I  know  all  the  newspaper- 
men, you  know.  And  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  I  know  or 
not?" 
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Hp0,  ignorant  whether  I  oooldnt  let 
loofle  idl  the  papers  on  him,  was  rather 
bullied,  and  made  a  great  effort  to  be 
cordial,  though  he  eyidently  disliked  to 
reply.  At  last  he  said  that  Mr.  Spurling 
proposed  to  invest  |76,000. 

'*  Very  good,"  said  I,  "that  will  be 
Tery  convenient  to  develop  the  oil-lands 
we  have  bonght.  Now,  about  that 
oonunission.  I  won't  i&llow  you  a  single 
cent  of  iC 

**  Very  well,"  replied  Fips,  with  a  lit- 
tle effort,  as  when  one  seeks  to  hide  dis- 
agreeable surprise.  "  Very  welL  You 
can  do  as  you  like.  I  shall  put  the 
buflineas  into  other  hands,  of  course." 

"  Do  so.    Good-day  to  you." 

"Good-day" — ^with  a  great  affecta- 
tion of  absorption,  and  much  fumbling 
among  some  papers.  And  I  departed, 
just  lifting  a  finger  at  stout  old  Mr. 
Sparling  as  I  passed,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*^  Beware ! "  like  a  warning  phantom  in 
a  melodrama. 

♦  «  «  *  « 

I  found  Mr.  Spurling  at  his  hotel  in 
the  evening,  and  he  greeted  me  right 
oordially. 

"  To  begin  with,"  said  the  fine  old 
fellow,  ^*  let  the  business  wait  five  min- 
utes, and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  I 
haven^t  seen  you  for  five  years.  Where 
have  you  been  ?  What  have  you  been 
doing?  How  do  you  get  on?  How 
much  are  you  worth  ?  Are  you  making 
money  ?  Are  you  married  ?  Any  chil- 
dren?" 

And  the  old  man  laughed  at  his  own 
string  of  questions,  and  I  laughed  too. 

"  Nowhere,  nothing,  nohow,  no,  none. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  only  a  negative  for 
all  your  expectations.  I  believe  I  know 
rather  more  than  I  did  when  I  came 
down  to  this  wicked  city;  but  Tve 
gained  nothing  otherwise,  except  age. 
There's  really  nothing  to  tell  in  the  life 
of  a  newspaper  understrapper.  I've 
really  nothing  to  tell  except  the  busi- 
ness errand." 

"  WeU,  let's  have  that,  then." 

I  proceeded  to  tell  very  briefly  how  I 
had  just  been  up  into  Yenango  County 
and  Timothyville ;  how  I  had  found  a 
regular  Pandemonium  of  greasy  wicked- 


ness and  intrigue  up  there ;  how  I  had 
examined  into  all  the  purchases  of  lands 
made  by  Fips  for  the  Company ;  how 
they  looked  all  right,  but  how  all  the 
opinions  I  could  gather  were  unani- 
mous in  this  one  point :  that  Fips  had 
paid  rather  more  than  the  current  value 
of  all  the  land  he  had  bought.  That 
was  just  the  phrase — ^^  rather  more  than 
the  current  value ; "  a  not  very  danger- 
ous-looking statement,  until  you  remem- 
ber what  a  furious  high-tide  of  specula- 
tive prices  it  was  that  had  thus  been 
overtopped. 

**Now,"  I  concluded,  "here  he  pre- 
tends to  be  running  this  concern  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders,  and  he  has 
expended  for  oil-lands,  as  my  memoranda 
show,  and  as  the  books  will  show, — for 
they  will  correspond  to  the  record  en- 
tries in  Pennsylvania — all  the  money 
thus  far  received  by  the  Company,  some 
slight  maigin  excepted.  Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  to  develop  them  ? " 

"  Why,"  said  Spurling,  "  from  further 
subscriptions  to  the  stock." 

"  Was  he  going  to  use  your  $75,000 
to  develop  or  to  buy  ? " 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  little  star- 
tled. "  To  buy,  to  be  sure,"  he  said  at 
last.  "He  wants  to  get  hold  of  that 
Roe  Farm  at  $80,000.  Parlies  are 
anxious  to  get  sub-leases  on  it,  on  terms 
that  will  give  two  per  cent,  a  month  on 
that  investment,  any  how." 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Spurling.  There 
isn't  an  oil-well  on  the  Company's  lands 
— not  one  single  one.  There  isn't  the 
money  left  in  bank  to-day  to  sink  one 
well.  Here  he  wants  to  spend  $5,000 
more  than  this  money  of  yours  that  he 
sees  coming,  for  another  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  wild  upland  without 
one  well  on  it.  If  he  kept  half  his  re- 
ceipts to  develop  with,  and  managed 
the  affair  in  good  faith,  and  with  good 
business  ability,  I  think  it  would  be 
safe.  But  at  this  rate,  you  know  the 
concern  must  smash,  for  Fips'  first  ad- 
vertisement claimed  that  oil  was  being 
received  then ;  and  it  won't  be  many 
weeks  before  somebody  will  insist  either 
on  dividends  or  on  an  account-sales  of 
oil.    Let  him  once  pay  for  this  Roe 
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Farm,  and  those  anxioaB  Bub-tenanta 
won't  be  forthcoming." 

"But  what  does  he  want,  then!" 
queried  Bpurling.  "  He  can't  be  steal- 
ing, as  I  see.  The  Touchers  are  on  file 
for  every  cent  of  money,  and  the  deeds 
are  recorded  for  every  inch  of  dirt" 

"  Bee  here."  I  took  out  my  pocket 
memorandum-book.  "  Here  is  an  entry 
that  I  made  from  the  words  of  the  agent 
that's  trying  to  sell  that  very  Roe  Farm. 
I  took  them  down  on  the  land, — the 
agent  made  me  the  offer  himself  pro- 
vided I  could  find  him  a  purchaser." 
I  pointed  out  the  entry,  and  Mr.  Spur- 
ling  read :  "  Ten  per  cent,  commission 
for  purchaser  at  $80,000  cash.    Roe." 

"  Now,"  I  continued, "  Fips  is  simply 
spending  all  the  Company's  money  in 
bad  bargains  for  high-priced  lands, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  neat  com- 
ndssion  which  he  retains  as  per  oral 
agreement  at  completing  his  bargain. 
If  he  has  laid  out  $125,000  in  this  way, 
he  has  retained  $12,500  at  least.  Your 
$75,000  is  worth  $8,000  to  him." 

"  Hmm  ? "  said  Spurling,  with  the 
rising  inflection— that  is,  reflectively. 
"  That's  a  pretty  square  charge  against  a 
business  man.  How  are  you  going  to 
prove  it  1 " 

"  I  don't  expect  to  prove  it  by  affi- 
davits of  the  parties,"  I  said.  "He 
won't  tell,  and  the  other  fellows  won't 
tell.  But  judge  for  yourself.  How 
does  it  look  ? " 

"  I  hate  to  think  ill  of  any  body,"  said 
old  John.  "  What  made  you  think  of 
this  thing,  and  what's  your  particular 
need  of  chocking  his  wheels  ?  " 

**  ni  tell  you."  And  I  gave  him  a 
short  history  of  all  my  own  dealings 
with  Fips,  enlarging  perhaps  rather 
more  than  was  necessary  on  my  poor 
little  story  so  brutally  slaughtered  be- 
fore it  was  alive. 

"  Personal  revenge,  isn't  it,  my  boy  ? " 
said  the  old  man,  when  I  was  through. 

"  Most  assuredly,  for  my  own  part," 
I  answered.  "But  do  you  object  to 
promoting  a  just  revenge  which  is  ac- 
complished by  saving  you  $75,000  ?  " 

He  laughed.    I  added : 

"I  took  hold  of  this  enterprise  in 


perfect  good  faith,  as  a  sound  and  hon- 
est undertaking;  and  such  it  would 
have  been,  if  properly  managed.  And 
here  this  feUow  has  made  me  hdp  him 
in  a  syBtematic  swindle.  I  suspected 
that  as  soon  as  I  foimd  they  had  bought 
the  office-oil  specimens  ready  made; 
and  I  fully  satisfied  myself  of  it  when  I 
went  up  the  country,  I  went  into  the 
office  that  day  to  threaten  Fips  that  if 
he  didn't  at  once  set  about  putting  tlie 
Company  into-  a  safe  business  condition, 
I  would  have  his  institution  shown  19 
in  all  the  papers.  If  he  would  hive 
done  that,  I  would  have  waited  snd 
watched  until  the  annual  meeting.  Bat 
when  I  found  you  there,  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  proper  course  for  me  was  to 
save  your  money  first,  if  you  thought  of 
investing." 

"  Well,  Gasby,  I  don't  know  but  you 
have  done  it.  I'll  see  how  thdr  a& 
counts  stand,  and  what  they  say  on  the 
question  of  oil  actually  furnished.  If 
they  have  spent  up  as  close  as  yon  say, 
I'll  look  sharp.  But  I  guess  you  woold 
enjoy  for  yourself,  a  little,  his  not  get- 
ting my  money,  as  well  as  my  saving  it 
—hey?" 

"A  good  deal,"  I  said;  "a  good 
deal,  both  of  'em." 

"Well,  well,  well  flee.  Call  here 
again  to-morrow  evening,  will  you— if 
you'd  like  to  know  how  it  goes  ? " 

"  I  will ; "  and  I  went  about  my  bun- 


«  «  *  *  « 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Fips,  intimating 
that  he  would  like  to  make  me  a  propo- 
sition. To  this  I  paid  no  attention; 
for  the  more  I  considered  the  state  of 
affairs,  the  less  probable  did  it  seem  to 
me  that  the  concerns  of  the  Company 
could  be  carried  to  a  prosperous  issue 
in  his  hands.  I  went  to  see  Bpuiiing 
again  in  the  evening.  He  seemed  to  be 
feeling  very  comfortably,  and  obserred 
with  wisdom, 

"  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned, 
my  boy.    Take  supper  with  me." 

I  did— and  a  good  one. 

"  Bee  here,"  he  said  suddenly,  at  a 
little  pause  in  the  chat  and  the  eating 
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— ^you  said  yon  had  been  calculating 
on  a  year's  yacation  to  write  a  book,  or 
something  ?  " 

"  Yea,  sir." 

"  WeU,  FU  furnish  you  the  money — 
can  you  give  security  for  it  9 " 

"  No,  sir— yes,  I  can.  My  books  are 
worth  it,  or  nearly." 

'*  But  you  want  them  to  write  with  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  neyer  mind.  Give  me  a  bill 
of  aale  of  the  books.  Toung  men  ought 
nerer  to  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  cent 
without  giving  security.  Til  advance 
yon  the  money,  and  you  shall  keep  the 
books  in  your  own  hands.  Ton  won't 
go  and  sell  'em  over  again  ?  "  he  added, 
with  a  quizzical  assumption  of  suspi* 
cion. 

"  No,  sir." 

He  would  not  let  me  thank  him,  pre- 
tending to  be  very  harsh  in  exacting 
interest,  fixing  terms  of  repayment,  and 
so  forth. 

♦  «  «  >»  * 

My  book  has  been  more  successful 
than  it  deserved.  It  was— I  may  in- 
form you,  my  Mendly  reader,  in  strict 
confidence— and  to  use  the  obliging 
tenoa  of  one  of  my  publishers'  adver- 
tisements (''Did  I  draft  the  ad  my- 
self?" No  impertinent  questions!), 
» that  highly  successfhl  and  very  popu- 
lar novel,"  "The  Sangreal  of  To-day." 
Yes,  I  wrote  that  book— though  old 
John  SpurUng  is  perhaps  really  the 
author  of  it.  It  wa»  very  naughty  in 
me  to  contrive  to  have  it  credited  to 
'^a  new  and  most  promising  young 
lady-writer,"  I  admit.  But  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation ;  and  it  was  un- 
commonly fhnny  to  read  the  criticisms 
and  see  how  all  the  reviews  picked  out 
the  weaknesses  of  the  female  character 
in  it,  and  showed  how  much  better  a 
man  would  have  done  it.  And  so  it 
was  to  receive  letters  fh)m  the  jolly 
publishers  with  checks,  and  addressed 
(within  only),  "Dear  Mann."  I  have 
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abundance  of  the  only  occupation  I 
love;  offers  thrice  as  many  as  I  can 
accept 

As  for  Fips,  he  has  gone  far  on  Mr. 
Mantilini's  path  to  "the  demnition 
bow-wows."  The  affairs  of  the  Company 
quickly  became  so  unsatisfactory  that 
the  trustees  and  chief  stockholders — 
mainly  on  a  hint  from  SpurUng,  I  be- 
lieve—found it  necessary  to  call  an  in- 
formal meeting,  silence  Pips  by  threats 
of  prosecution,  thrust  him  summarily 
forth,  and  intrust  their  sickly  body-cor- 
porate to  a  shrewd  business  dry-nurse. 

In  this  reverse  of  fortune,  Fips  made 
an  effort  to  get  the  secretaryship  of  a 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  sought 
to  forward  his  design  by  a  curious  de- 
vice. He  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
be  admitted  a  member  of  Pilgrim 
Church.  I  was  told— I  don't  know  how 
true  it  is — ^that  when  Fips  went  to  old 
Deacon  Flagg,  and  applied  for  the 
usual  examination  preliminary  to  ad- 
mission, the  old  gentleman  gravely 
replied : 

"  Very  sorry,  Mr.  Fips,  but  the  church 
U  fuU,  There  isn't  a  single  vacancy. 
If  there  should  be  one,  I'll  let  you 
know." 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  good 
old  Deacon  would  be  so  funny  as  that 
on  such  a  subject;  but  however  that 
may  be,  Fips  neither  obtained  his 
church-membership  nor  his  secretary- 
ship. I  believe  he  is  at  present  dili- 
gently trotting  about  as  an  agent  for 
the  Dartford  Accidental  Catarrh  Insur- 
ance Company.  I  met  him  in  Broad- 
way the  other  morning.  He  was  very 
well  dressed,  but  I  couldn't  catch  his 
eye. 

— ^Upon  reading  over  what  I  have 
written,  I  see  with  surprise  that  the 
Feminine  Element  is  entirely  wanting. 
I  can't  help  it.  No  woman  was  con- 
cerned in  the  affiiir ;  and  I  couldn't  be 
expected  to  invent  a  whole  woman,  just 
to  put  her  into  a  story  ? 
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Bbfobb  citing  any  farther  extracts 
firom  Mr.  Old's  collection,  a  few  more 
words  may  be  fitly  bestowed  upon  it  as 
a  whole.  The  autographs,  then,  set 
apart  in  groups,  illustrated  by  extremely 
choice  portraits,  and  chronologically 
arranged,  number  about  one  thousand. 
Two  or  three  hundred  besides— that 
may  be  termed  miscellaneous,  though 
possessing  in  some  instances  a  rare  in- 
terest— await  the  acquisition  of  the 
requisite  engravings,  and  hare  not  yet 
fallen  into  their  places.  The  collection, 
properly  so  caUed,  is  contained  in 
twelve  large  portfolios.  Eight  of  these 
are  devoted  to  the  British  series;  two 
to  the  French,  from  the  period  of  Louis 
XI.  to  that  of  Louis  XYIIL ;  one  to  the 
German,  between  the  reigns  of  Maxi- 
milian L  and  Joseph  IL  inclusive ;  and 
one  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  coDunences  with  Charles 
V.  and  comes  down  only  to  the  era  of 
Ferdinand  VI.  This  covers,  however, 
the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  offers  therefore  a  rich 
field  for  gleaning.  The  British  series, 
filling,  as  I  have  said,  eight  portfolios,  is 
thus  subdivided  and  grouped:  five 
portfolios  are  given  up  to  the  sove- 
reigns, statesmen,  military  and  naval 
commanders,  and  other  personages  usu- 
ally designated  as  historical;  two  to 
celebrities  in  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts;  one  to  priests  and  divines, 
a  numerous  and  important  class.  With 
very  few  exceptions— and  these  general- 
ly of  the  most  remote  date — the  letters 
are  holograph,  that  is  to  say,  written 
entirely  by  the  hand  of  the  signer.  One 
cannot  expect,  indeed,  to  find  manu- 
scripts at  length  from  the  pen  of  Henry 
Vn.,  or  Louis  XI.,  or  Charles  V. ;  but 
mere  signatures,  as  a  rule,  would  be  but 
lightly  esteemed  by  your  genuine  col- 
lector of  autographs.  Indeed,  I  came  to 


the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Old,  in  exercb- 
ing  his  judgment,  had  been  very  much 
influenced  by  the  character,  so  to  say, 
of  the  letter  or  document  that  he  ac- 
quired. Light  is  thrown,  in  some  cues, 
upon  doubtful  points  in  history;  in 
others,  upon  the  motives  that  hare 
influenced  men  of  mark  in  their  doings 
at  critical  moments,  or  on  occaaioiis  that 
have  been  variously  interpreted  by  com- 
mentators. This  will  be  shown,  I  can- 
not but  think,  in  a  few  more  dtations; 
and  to  these  I  hasten  back  for  the  read- 
er's entertainment,  seeing  that  genenli- 
ties  soon  tend  to  be  wearisome.  A  bUl 
of  fare  is  no  criterion  of  the  excellenoe 
of  a  restaurant.  You  may  be  atnick 
with  the  brilliant  air  of  an  evening 
assembly ;  but  how  soon  does  the  ^e 
settie  down  upon  individual  attraction ! 
Tou  care  not  to  speculate  on  the  height 
or  breadth  of  the  saloons ;  you  wonder 
rather,  or  inquire,  who  may  be  the  tall 
blonde  promenading  round  the  room— 
who  the  handsome  little  woman  seated 
apart  in  a  comer,  with  lily  complexion 
and  expressive  features,  with  dasdc 
head  faultlessly  posed  on  faultless  shoul- 
ders, wearing  a  perfect  costume  as 
though  none  other  would  fit  her,  and 
carrying  a  wealth  of  ornament  as  tbongh 
gems  were  made  for  her,  and  not  she 
for  them. 

But  now  comes  in  reality  what  the 
French  call  the  embarrassment  of  riches. 
The  intellectual  treat  is  of  so  high  an 
order,  that  one  is  fairly  puzzled  which 
way  to  turn.  In  compliment,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  scholarly  tone  of  Puftwrn'* 
Magassme^  let  us  turn  at  the  outset  to 
Alexander  Pope.  Thus  does  he  con- 
clude a  letter  to  Dr.  Oliver,  dated  28th 
August,  1743,  the  year  before  his  death 
—his  courtly  faith  in  medical  science 
not  exonerating  him  from  the  common 
lot  of  mortality : 
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Pray  make  my  compIimeDts  to  Br.  Hartley, 
as  I  shall  yoars  to  Dr.  Mead.  I  have  had  such 
obligatioos  to  the  best  of  yoor  Faculty  duriog 
my  whole  life,  that  I  wish  all  others,  both  my 
Friends  and  my  Enemies,  were  their  Patients, 
in  which  I  show  that  I  wish  well  to  my 
Friends,  and  not  ill  to  my  Enemies.  That 
every  Physical  and  moral  Evil  may  be  far 
from  you  is  the  Philosophical  prayer  of, 
Dear  Sir, 

Tour  very  obliged  and  very  affectionate 
serrant, 

A.  PoPi. 

Jonathan  Swifl^s  character  has  been 
extoiaiyely  discnssed,  of  late.  Here  is 
a  strong  testimonial  in  his  favor,  giyen 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Temple  to 
Sir  Robert  Southwell,  dated  29th  March, 
1690.  It  seems  to  have  served  as  an 
introduction  and  recommendation  of 
Swift  to  the  care  and  patronage  of  Sir 
Robert: 

Hee  has  lived  in  my  house,  read  to  me,  writt 
for  me,  and  kept  all  accounts,  as  far  as  my 
small  occasions  required.  Hee  has  lAtine  and 
Greek,  writes  a  very  good  and  current  hand,  is 
vety  honest  and  diligent,  end  has  good  frieods, 
though  they  have  for  the  present  lost  their 
fortune  in  Ireland ;  and  his  whole  family  hav- 
ing been  long  known  to  me,  obliged  mee  thus 
Out  to  take  care  of  him.  If  you  please  to 
accept  him  into  your  service,  either  as  a  Gkn- 
tleman  to  wait  on  you,  or  as  Clerk  to  write 
under  you ;  and  either  to  use  him  so,  if  jou 
like  bis  service,  or  upon  any  Establishment  of 
the  Colledge  to  recommend  him  to  a  Fellow- 
ahip  there,  which  be  baa  a  just  pretence  to,  I 
shall  acknowledge  it  as  a  great  obligation. 

Here  is  a  bit  firom  David  Qarrick,  that 
almost  rivals  Edmund  Kean^s  expres- 
sion :  "  the  pit  rose  at  me."  Writing 
to  his  brother,  George  Garrick,  on  the 
12th  April,  1776,  he  says : 

Last  night  I  played  Drugger  for  the  last 
time.  The  Morning  JPott  will  tell  you  the 
whole  of  that  night.  I  thought  tlie  audience 
were  mad,  and  they  almost  turned  my  braiu. 

In  an  age*  when  lordly  patronage  was 
considered,  by  authors  and  artists,  an 
essential  passport  to  public  favor,  it  is 
curious  to  find  Hogarth  thus  satirizing 
the  system  that  prevailed.  What  fol- 
lows is  a  copy  of  an  undated  pai>er  in 
his  handwriting,  headed  "  The  No  Ded- 
ication : " 

• 

Kot  dedicated  to  any  Prince  in  Christendom, 


for  fear  it  should  be  thought  an  idle  piece  of 
arrogance. 

Not  dedicated  to  any  man  of  quality,  for  fear 
it  might  be  thought  too  assuming. 

Not  dedicated  to  any  learned  body  of  men, 
as  either  of  the  Universities,  or  the  Royal 
Society,  for  fear  it  might  be  thought  an  un- 
common piece  of  vanity. 

Not  dedicated  to  any  one  particular  friend, 
for  fear  of  offending  another. 

Therefore  dedicated  to  Nobody. 

But  if,  for  once,  we  may  suppose  Nobody  to 
be  Everybody,  as  Everybody  is  often  said  to 
be  Nobody,  then  is  this  work  dedicated  to 
Everybody,  by  their  most  humble  and  devoted. 

I  might  have  made  copies  of  holo- 
graph epistles  from  John  Evelyn,  Jere- 
my Taylor,  Abraham  Cowley,  Edmond 
Waller,  Lady  Dorothy  Sunderland, 
known  as  Waller^s  "  Sacharissa,"  John 
Dryden,  John  Locke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Matthew  Prior,  Joseph  Addison,  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  Henry  Fielding,  Law- 
rence Sterne,  Samuel  Johnson,  James 
Boswell,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  David  Hume,  Edward  Gib- 
bon, Thomas  Gray,  William  Cowper, 
WiUiam  Wordsworth,  or  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge — ^I  might,  I  say,  have  trans- 
ferred to  my  note-book,  for  use  in  these 
pages,  the  whole  or  parts  of  letters  pen- 
ned by  these  notable  persons,  and  by 
others  who  are  naturally  grouped  with 
them.  But  I  bore  this  fact  in  mind, 
with  reference  to  those  whom  Literature 
has  made  famous :  we  are  familiar  with 
their  style,  and  with  an  infinity  of  their 
thoughts.  One  docs  not,  therefore,  in 
regarding  their  correspondence,  feel  the 
same  sense  of  gratified  curiosity,  as  in 
being  brought  face  to  face,  as  it  were, 
with  those  whose  actions  have  tended 
to  the  making  of  history,  but  whose 
spoken  or  written  words  are  compara- 
tively unknown  or  scarce.  Thus  I  con- 
fess to  looking  with  profoundest  inter- 
est at  letters  ftom  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  treasures  that 
few  private  collections  can  boast.  One 
f^om  the  former  I  quote  at  leng^th,  as  a 
sample  of  phraseology  that  appears 
quaint  in  these  days.  The  seal  is 
broken,  whereas  generally  in  these 
antique  missives  the  seal  remains  intact, 
while  the  silk  that  was  secured  by  it 
has  been  cut.    The  writing,  on  foolscap 
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paper,  Is  in  a  fine  clerkly  hand ;  and 
the  signature  is  low  down  on  the  page, 
connected  with  the  main  body  by  a  line 
such  as  one  sees  in  accdunt-books,  when 
the  entered  items  on  either  side  do  not 
correspond  in  number.  This  peculiarity 
was  common  before  this  period,  and 
was  continued  for  very  many  years. 
The  letter  itself  runs  thus : 

To  the 
right  honorable  mj  Tery  good  Lorde  the 
Lorde  Burghley— Lorde   Hy  Treasorer  of 
England. 

Righte  honorable  my  singular  good  Lorde  | 
Sir  Nicholas  BagnoU  dothe  requeste  my  hum* 
ble  letters  to  your  L.  for  the  som  of  to-hundred 
pounde  out  of  the  treasure,  w*^  he  for  his 
necessities  dothe  desyre  to  receave  here  and  to 
pay  at  his  cominge  into  Irelande  j  I  do  take  it 
that  there  is  as  muche  due  unto  him,  and  be- 
sydea  I  know  thecreddit  my  father  hathejn 
him,  dothe  stretche  to  a  matter  of  greater 
Importance,  so  that  thus  furr  these  few  lynes 
shall  only  serve,  humbly  to  advertise  your  L. 
that  4  holde  it  for  assured  my  father  will  be 
rery  well  satisfied  withe  it  |  furdre  I  can  not 
proceede,  but  referringe  it  holy  to  your  Lorde- 
ships  goodnes  humbly  leave  your  L.  to  the 
protection  of  the  Allmightie. 

Frome  Leysterhouse  this  8th  of  Fcbruorie 
1576  1 

Tour  Lys  moste  humbly  at  commandement 
Philippb  Sionet. 

The  remarkable  letter  that  I  next 
proceed  to  cite,  has  indeed  been  pub- 
lished— ^but  only  in  the  Archieologia  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  haying  been 
read  at  one  of  their  meetings  while  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Tyrr  family,  of 
Shotover,  in  Oxfordshire.  It  was  writ- 
ten, probably  in  1610,  to  Sir  Walter 
Cope,  GoTcrnor  of  the  Tower,  while  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  a  prisoner  therein. 
It  is  on  a  foolscap  sheet,  much  frayed 
and  very  dirty.  The  writing  is  neat. 
The  superscription  is:  "To  my  very 
worthy  friend  Sir  Walter  Cope  Knight." 
The  following  is  a  copy  : 

Sir  Walter  Cope.  You  are  of  my  old  ac- 
quayntance,  and  were  my  familier  friend  for 
many  yeeres,  in  w*'  time  I  hope  you  cannot 
say  that  ever  I  used  any  unkind  oflSce  towards 
yon.  But  our  fortunes  are  now  changed,  and 
it  may  be  in  your  power  greatly  to  bynde  me 
unto  you,  if  the  bynding  of  a  man  in  my  estate 
be  worth  anything. 

My  desire  unto  you  is,  that  you  wilbe  pleased 


to  more  my  Lord  Treasorer  in  my  behalf,  that 
by  his  grace  my  wife  might  agayne  be  made  b 
prisoner  with  me,  as  she  hath  bine  for  six 
yeeres  last  past.  Sbee  being  now  devided  from 
me,  and  thereby,  to  my  great  impoverishing,  I 
am  driven  to  keip  two  bowses.  A  miserable 
fate  it  is,  and  yet  g^reat  to  me,  who,  in  this 
wretched  estate,  can  hope  for  no  other  thing 
than  peaeible  sorrow. 

It  is  now,  and  I  call  the  Lord  of  all  power  to 
witnes,  y*  I  have  ever  bine,  and  am  resolved, 
that  it  was  never  in  the  worthy  hart  of  8' 
Robert  Cecyll,  (whatsoever  a  oouncder  of  state 
and  a  lord  treasorer  of  Ingland  mast  do)  to 
suffer  me  to  fall,  much  less  to  perrish.  For 
whatsoever  termes  it  hath  pleased  his  Lordship 
to  use  towards  mee,  w*^  might  utterly  despaire 
any  bodie  else,  yet  I  know  y^  he  spake  them 
as  a  oounceler,  sitting  in  councell,  and  in  com- 
pany of  such  as  would  not  otherwise  have  bine 
satisfied— But,  as  Qod  liveth,  I  wonld  have 
bought  bis  presence  att  a  farr  dearer  rate  than 
tboae  sharp  words,  and  these  three  moneths 
close  imprisonment ;  for  it  is  in  his  Lordship's 
face  and  countenance  that  I  behold  all  y*  re- 
maynes  to  me  of  comfort,  and  all  the  hope  I 
have,  and  from  w«k  I  shall  never  be  beaten,  till 
I  see  the  last  of  evills,  and  the  dispaire  w^ 
hath  no  healp.  The  blessings  of  God  cannot 
make  him  cruell  that  was  never  so,  nor  pros- 
peritie  teach  any  man  of  so  great  worth  to 
delight  in  the  endles  adversitie  of  an  enemie, 
much  less  of  him  who  in  his  veiy  soule  and 
nature  can  never  be  such  a  one  towards  him. 

&,  the  matter  is  of  no  great  importance, 
(though  a  cruell  destinie  hath  made  it  so  to 
me)  to  desire  that  my  wife  may  live  with  me 
in  this  unsavory  place.  If  by  your  mediation 
I  may  obtayne  it,  I  will  acknowledg  it  in  the 
highest  degree  of  thankfuUness,and  rest  reddy 
in  trew  fayth  to  be  commanded  by  yon. 

October  the  9.  W.  Ralxgh. 

Come  we  down  to  a  later  period  in 
English  history,  and  to  an  incident  that 
is  famous.  Here  is  a  letter  from  James 
Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert, dated  28d  March,  1643,  but  with- 
out mention  of  place,  praying  the  Prince 
to  send  succor  to  the  relief  of  Lathom 
House,  then  beleaguered  by  the  Parlia- 
ment forces.  A  former  attempt  at  aid- 
ing the  garrison  had  failedT;  and  the 
Earl  states  that 

the  time  for  effecting  it  by  that  means  had 
passed,  for  the  enemy  is  soe  close  unto  the 
house  that  it  is  impossible  for  that  designe  to 
take  effect,  which  might  have  been  some  re- 
viving of  a  distressed  woman,  whose  oolj  hope 
next  the  almightyes  is  in  your  highness  help, 
for  double  reasons,  soe  she  hath  tolde  me  in 
her  Last  Letter.    I  praise  God  bless  and  pros- 
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per  jor  highness,  what  ever  becomes  of  me, 
such  shall  be  the  prayer  of 

Tour  highness 
Host  unfortunate  humble  servant 
Dbsbt. 

The  "  distressed  woman  "  in  the  fore- 
going extract  was  the  heroic  Charlotte 
de  la  Tremoille,  Countess  of  Derby,  who 
also  directly  implored  assistance  from 
the  same  quarter.  This  her  touching 
appeal — never  published,  I  believe,  here- 
tofore— ^18  written  in  a  large  bold  hand 
on  note-paper.  It  has  been  folded  up 
in  long  and  narrow  form,  to  be  the 
more  easil^fecreted  on  the  person  of  its 
bearer.  The  two  black  wax-seals  are 
broken ;  nor  are  ^ere,  as  is  usual,  any 
Testiges  of  the  silk  fi&stening  that  was 
once  bound  by  them.  The  copy  is 
exact;  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  curious  mixture  of  correct 
and  incorrect  rendering.  For  "  wigain," 
one  may  read  "  Wigan ; "  and  for  de- 
vent,*'  "avant;"  but  the  word  "fray- 


en"  is  a  puzzle.  Can  it  have  been 
hastily  written  for  "prayen,"  and  can 
her  Ladyship  have  thus  conjugated  the 
verb  prendre  f    The  whole  runs  thus : 

Monseigneur 

tonte  arieure  je  viens  de  resivoir  les  mau- 
vaisse  nonvelles  de  la  perte  de  wigain  a  6  mille 
de  saite  plasse  elle  na  teneu  que  deux  heures 
et  a  este  fray  en  mon  mary  etoit  a  12  mille  et 
devent  quit  peut  estre  prest  de  la  secourir  lis 
se  sont  rendeus  an  nom  de  dieu  Monseigner 
prenes  pitie  de  nous  et  sy  tous  aparessez  vous 
pouves  reconquerir  bien  aysement  et  avec  bien 
de  rhonneur  pour  vostre  altesse  je  ne  say  ce 
que  je  dis  mes  ayes  pitie  de  mon  mary  mes 
enfens  et  moy  qui  sommes  perdues  pour  tout 
jamais  sy  dieu  na  pitie  de  nous  et  vostre 
altesse  a  qui  je  suis 

Honseigneur 
tres  humble  ct  tres  obeysente  servente 

X  Dl  LA  TBEUOILLB. 

A  ladhom  ce  1  davril  1648. 

For  a  youthful  student  of  French  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  exercise,  to  put 
this  letter  into  correct  terms^  and  to 
punctuate  it  in  accordance  with  custom. 
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Uot)ER  the  gathered  dust  of  years 
Man^  a  time  the  truth  appears ; 
Many  a  time  the  words  of  old 
Shine  the  better  when  freshly  told, 
And  over  their  story  hangs  a  praise 
GroTving  nobler  by  lapse  of  days. 
Such  are  the  tales  of  early  date 
Concerning  bishop  and  celibate ; 
Concerning  wonders  the  martyrs  wrought ; 
Concerning  treasures  the  churches  brought ; 
Concerning  much,  now  long  left  out, 
Which  quaint  Baronius  wrote  aboutL 
His  are  the  folios  dark  with  age 
Wherein  are  annals  of  seer  and  sage ; 
Printed  when  Faust's  inventive  hand 
Not  long  had  lifted  the  glowing  brand 
Of  that  pure  fire  of  a  knowledge  freed 
From  harsh  dominion  and  sel&h  creed. 
Here,  on  the  page  of  each  bulky  tome, 
A  black-art  mystery  seems  at  home. 
Here,  in  such  Latin  as  classics  hate. 
Is  record  of  Constantine  the  Qreat. 
The  marvellous  history  here  unrolls 
Of  sainted  heroes  with  holy  souls ; 
Of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  divers  others, 
Bishops  and  deacons  and  lay-brothers ; 
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Of  women  mighty  in  all  good  deeds, 

And  "  ladies  elect "  in  widows'  weeds ; 

Of  Nero's  circus  when  games  began, 

Where  each  blazing  torch  was  a  living  man ; 

Of  caves  which  ramify  under  Rome, 

Where  the  threatened  Christians  found  a  home, 

Holding  a  church  in  a  catacomb. 

These,  and  the  like,  each  student  still 
Can  read  and  ponder  as  he  will ; 
Yet  one  old  legend  may  be  spared, 
Culled  from  a  myriad  imdeclared. 

Here  followeth  then,  in  modern  phrase, 
Baronius'  story  of  ancient  days : 

Constantia,  sister  of  Constantine, 
Was  given  to  thought  of  things  divine : 
Sylvester  had  laid  upon  her  head 
Baptismal  blessing  before  she  wed,  ^ 

And  so,  at  Rome  m  the  holy  place. 
She  followed  the  fashion  of  her  race — 
Owning  herself  by  the  bishop's  hands 
No  longer  subject  to  Satan's  bands. 

Her  husband,  Caius  Lidnius, 
While  in  the  East  grew  mutinous, 
And,  fighting  against  his  rightful  liege 
At  Nicomedia,  lost  the  siege ; 
Ending  at  last  a  conquered  lord, 
And  dying  under  the  headsman's  sword. 
She  then,  a  widow,  dwelt  peacefully. 
And  wished  to  pray  in  obscurity, 
Quietly  waiting  for  the  day 
When  mortal  troubles  shall  pass  away. 

Yet  was  her  fate  of  another  sort : 
Her  brother  replaced  her  in  his  court, 
And  there,  beset  ujpon  every  side 
With  words  of  praise  and  with  thoughts  of  gride, 
Her  life  shone  out  like  a  splendid  star, 
And  cast  its  lustre  serene  and  far. 

At  Nicomedia  was  a  man — 
Eusebius,  the  historian — 
Who  in  his  volume  says  that  he 
Has  seen  the  Christ  of  Calvary. 
Not  in  His  mortal  shape  alone — 
For  three  whole  centuries  then  had  flown — 
But  still  in  image  as  rarely  true 
As  any  mortal  might  dare  to  view. 
He  saw  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  too  ; 
And  these  were  portraits,  preserved  with  care, 
Whose  tone  and  tinting  were  wondrous  fair. 

Him  had  Constantia  questioned  much 
Of  these  sweet  relics,  and  other  such  ; 
And  he,  as  Bishop  of  Palestine, 
Told  her  about  that  One  Divine ; 
Yet  said  no  more  to  describe  the  face, 
Than  here  I  say  in  this  later  place. 
Of  Peter  and  Paul  he  talked  with  ease. 
And  spoke  of  the  famed  symbolic  keys ; 
He  mentioned  the  painter's  skill  and  art, 
The  feeling  of  truth  in  every  part. 
The  certainty  which  his  mind  received 
That  these  were  faces  to  be  believed. 
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— But  always  he  stopped  most  reyerently 
At  the  last  description  of  the  three, 
Not  telling  his  vision  openly. 

Constantia  often  longed,  in  vain, 
To  cause  the  Bishop  to  be  more  plain ; 
And  finally,  after  years  of  thought, 
Grew  wholly  bent  upon  what  she  sought. 
The  Christ  of  Calvary,  raised  on  high. 
Ascending  never  agam  to  die, 
Had  left  behind  Him  this  holy  trace, 
This  one  true  likeness,  this  perfect  face : 
And  if,  by  means  which  were  still  xmtried, 
She  too  might  see  it  before  she  died, 
This  would  repay  her  waiting  years. 
Her  faithful  vigils,  and  prayerful  tears. 

To  Nicomedia  then  she  went 
On  such  an  errand  of  pure  intent ; 
Butj  finding  Eusebius  far  from  thence. 
Active  in  all  benevolence. 
And  busied  with  matters  of  the  Church, 
She  wrote  him  letters  about  her  search : 
"  Where  could  this  face  of  Christ  be  found  ? 
In  what  abode  of  the  region  round  ? 
Who  was  its  guardian  ?    Who  possessed 
This  treasure  rarer  than  all  the  rest  ? 
Where  was  its  crypt,  or  cave,  or  chest  ? 
Let  him  send  it,  that  she  might  view 
That  very  Christ  the  apostles  knew  ! " 

Again  and  again  did  words  like  these 
Follow  him  over  his  diocese. 
Until,  as  she  would  not  be  denied. 
The  bishop  Eusebius  replied : 

"  You  wish,"  he  writes,  "  that  myself  should  send 
The  image  of  Christ,  to  you,  my  friend ; 
But  tell  me  fairly  and  candidly, 
What  do  you  think  that  this  may  be  ? 
Is  it  that  one  unchanged  and  true 
Which  has  no  age,  and  is  ever  new. 
Which  bore  our  nature,  yet  kept  its  own. 
And  which  is  the  right  of  God  alone  t 
With  this  I  trust  you  are  not  concerned, 
Since  you^  from  the  Scriptures  having  learned, 
Cannot  mistake  the  Apostle's  speech, 
'  That  none  may  ever  the  knowledge  reach 
Of  God  the  Father,  save  Qod  the  Son ; 
Nor  can  there  be  found  a  single  one 
To  know  the  Son,  save  the  Father  only.' 
Li  short,  that  here  is  an  image  lonely 
Which  none  may  touch  and  which  none  attain 
So  loDg  as  sin  and  ourselves  remain. 

"  Nor  do  I  think  that  image  meant 
When  God  and  man,  in  one  person  blent. 
Trod  the  stained  earth  with  His  sinless  feet ; 
Felt  in  His  bosom  our  sorrows  beat ; 
Bore  in  Himself  our  human  fears ; 
Wept  over  us  such  Godlike  tears ; 
Died  for  our  sake  such  a  human  death ; 
Rose  for  our  sake  with  such  Godlike  breath  ;- 
That  truly  these  are  so  woven  in. 
The  sinful  with  that  which  cannot  *sin. 
The  human  with  that  which  is  all  divine, 
As  no  mere  mortal  can  well  define. 
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"  Who,  therefore,  by  colors  bo  dead  and  cold. 
Can  show  the  splendor  which  shone  of  old, 
Can  paint  the  God  and  the  Man— that  face 
In  its  mortal,  and  yet  immortal  grace  ? 
Who,  by  a  picture  transitory. 
Can  tell  one  half  of  the  holy  story  ? 
For  they  who  loyed  Him  the  first  and  chief^ 
Who  held  to  Him  with  the  best  belief; 
When  on  the  mountain,  apart  from  men, 
Saw  him  too  wondrous  for  tongue  or  pen ; 
And,  falling  prone  at  the  awful  sight, 
Could  not  endure  so  great  a  light  I 

"  If,  then.  His  figure,  when  here  on  earth, 
IteceiTed  such  power  fh>m  His  sacred  birth ; 
If  this  dear  Saviour  could  not  be  known 
When  here,  apart  from  the  Father^s  throne — 
What  must  it  be,  when  now  He  reig^ 
Aboye  the  torment  of  human  pains  ? 
No  painted  image  can  reach  Him  there — 
No  artist's  pencil  His  face  declare. 

'^  I  do  not  send  you  the  likeness,  then. 
Far  better  than  this  may  be  yours ;  for  when 
Tou  search  ^^our  heart  as  you  search  the  land, 
And  plan  with  zeal  as  you  now  have  planned ; 
When  thought  goes  out  to  all  holy  things ; 
When  your  soul  has  eyes  and  your  prayers  haye  wings ; 
When  the  hardest  toil  of  our  common  lot 
Becomes  transformed,  and  its  pain  is  not ; 
When  penitenoe  for  tne  sinful  life 
Wields  the  armor  for  nobler  strife — 
Tlien,  at  last,  you  are  near  your  goal, 
For  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  upon  your  soul, 
And  faith,  in  your  faithful  life,  can  see 
The  image  of  Christ  of  Calyary." 

And  here  Baronius  turns  the  page 
And  adds  long  records  of  saint  and  sage ; 
The  old  black-letter  runs  on  again, 
Like  a  turbid  stream  after  summer-rain. 
But  I  close  the  book,  for  its  tale  is  told — 
That  stor^r  new,  though  it  seemeth  old. 
And  I  sit  in  silence,  sinoe  here  indeed 
The  dead  have  written  for  me  to  read. 
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OUR  CIVIL  BERVICE. 


Thsre  are  many  weighty  problems 
before  the  oomitry  in  connection  with 
the  reconstrnetion  and  the  regeneration 
of  the  Sonthem  States,  and  with  finan- 
cial and  fiscal  affairs ;  bat  these,  and 
other  questions,  are  all  subordinate  in 
importance  to  that  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  ciyil  serrice  of  the 
United  States. 

At  present  there  is  no  organization 
save  that  of  corruption ;  no  system  sare 
that  of  chaos ;  no  test  of  integrity  save 
that  of  partisanship ;  no  test  of  qualifi- 
cation save  that  of  intrigue. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  revenue 
laws  are  not  executed,  for  the  want  of 
fiiithlhl  officers;  and  these  and  other 
laws  are  imperfectly  applied,  for  the 
want  of  competent  functionaries. 

In  local,  general,  and  Presidential 
Sections,  the  whole  country  is  thrown 
into  convulsions;  and  who  would  im- 
agine that  these  demonstrations -of  pub- 
lic liberty  are  converted  into  engines  of 
public  demoralization  ?  But  in  the  pres- 
ent chaos  of  the  civil  service  it  is  so. 
Every  man  elected  to  State  or  national, 
executive  or  legislative  positions,  prom- 
ises offices  to  a  number  of  citizens  who 
vote  for  him,  and  the  great  minority 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  office- 
holders of  the  United  States  are  virtu- 
ally nothing  else  than  political  merce- 
naries, who  are  paid  by  the  state,  in- 
stead of  being  paid  by  the  individual 
whom  their  votes  lilt  into  power. 

If  one  hundred  thousand  mercenaries 
were  actually  paid  in  cash  by  the  state 
at  the  average  rate  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  the  country  would  know  that  it 
is  bled  annually  to  the  extent  of  two 
hundred  million  dollars;  and  resign 
itself  by  adding  this  amount  to  the 
general  cost  of  representative  govern- 
ment; and  Congressmen  and  Custom- 
hoii3e  Directors,  and  members  of  the 


Cabinet,  and  other  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authorities  might  rise  at  least  in 
public  estimation  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  prize-money  exacted  ftom 
the  country  for  their  retainers. 

But  these  satellites  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  planets  are  not  only  paid 
by  the  state,  instead  of  being  paid  by 
the  luminaries  around  whom  they  re- 
volve, hxA  they  rob  the  state ;  they  mis- 
manage public  business,  and  bring  fkee 
institutions  into  disrepute  by  proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  that  representative 
government  can  only  be  maintained  by 
subsidizing  organized  bands  of  merce- 
nary office-holders,  and  by  securing  the 
boon  of  political  liberty  at  the  cost 
of  morality  and  of  the  culture  and 
attainments  requisite  for  the  public 
service. 

If  republican  institutions  cannot  be 
maintained  except  by  holding  out 
bribes  to  voters,  it  would  at  all  events 
be  more  economical  and  respectable  for 
the  United  States  €k>vemment  to  make 
a  bargain  vrith  each  person  elected  to 
legislative  and  executive  offices,  paying 
him  a  certain  amount  for  his  expenses 
at  the  poll  or  in  the  State  legislatures, 
and  reserving  to  itself  the  power  of 
appointing  public  officers  who  have 
unden?one  examinations  and  passed  the 
tests  prescribed  by  Mr.  Jenckes^s  Civil 
Service  bill.  But  to  pay  the  gentlemen 
who  help  the  honorable  Representatives 
from  the  difierent  States  to  their  respec- 
tive seats,  or  eminent  politicians  to  sec- 
retaryships, coUectorships,  and  foreign 
missions,  by  conferring  upon  them  pub- 
lic offices,  allotted  geographically  or 
indiscriminately,  and  then  to  incur  the 
risk  of  their  robberies,  blunders,  and 
mismanagements  of  every  kind,  is  not 
only  intolerable  upon  the  score  of  total 
depravity,  but  also  upon  that  of  total 
stupidity,  and  one  of  two  things  is  sure 
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to  happen:  either  the  Republic  mnst 
break  up  this  Bystematized  demorali- 
zation, or  it  will  break  up  the  Repub- 
lic. 

As  long  as  this  demoralization  lasts, 
the  Republic  will  be  so  only  in  name. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  a  species  of  crapulous, 
democratic  imperialism,  which  ransacks 
the  gutters  of  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  mercenaries,  who,  in  reward 
for  their  seryices,  prop  up  the  Presiden- 
tial throne  and  the  legislative  pillars, 
and  then,  with  the  true  instinct  of  free- 
booters recruited  under  the  piratical 
banner  that  to  the  "  yictors  belong  the 
spoils,''  rob  and  disgrace  a  nation  which 
is  foolish  enough  to  believe  th|it  liberty 
can  thrive  when  its  standard-bearers 
are  reeking  with  ignorance  and  venal- 
ity. 

Foreign  nations  need  not  be  startled 
by  this  frank  statement  of  ugly  facta. 
If  they  had  not  introduced  African 
slavery  into  the  Nbrtk  American  eonti- 
nenty  and  if  they  had  not  fastened  upon 
this  country  the  noble  but  irksome  task 
of  educating  into  manhood  and  freedom 
European  paupers  and  the  children  of 
these  paupers,  the  American  people 
might  have  found  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  devise  measures  for  purging 
their  public  sernce  from  ignorance  and 
corruption,  and  for  making  the  tests  of 
moral  and  mental  qualifcation  more 
stringent  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population  and  territoiy,  and  the 
corresponding  increase  of  public  offi- 
cers. 

But  as  it  was,  we  had  no  breathings 
time.  Slavery  stared  us  in  the  face  at 
the  very  dawn  of  our  national  existence. 
The  slavery  question  'so  distracted  the 
country,  that  even  those  who  were  ap- 
palled by  the  growing  demoralization 
of  the  public  service  shrank  from  lay- 
ing hands  upon  the  monster,  because  it 
was  overshadowed  by  the  still  greater 
monster,  slavery. 

It  may  be  asserted  that,  during  the 
war  of  independence,  the  curses  against 
slavery  were  hushed  by  the  necessity  of 
unanimity  in  throwing  off  the  British 
yoke,  and  that,  since  the  achievement 
of  our  independence,  the  painfU  feeling 


inspired  by  the  traffic  in  public  offices 
was  quelled  by  the  greater  indignation 
aroused  by  the  supremacy  of  the  slave 
oligarchy. 

That  the  traffic  in  public  offices  be- 
came the  most  formidable  auziliaiy  of 
this  supremacy,  and  that  the  most  un- 
enlightened elements  of  the  European 
importations  of  population  were  con- 
trolled by  it,  almost  despotlcalljy  re- 
quire no  demonstration  at  our  hsnd& 
The  facts  are  matter  of  history.  Hie 
politicians  of  the  Tory  and  slavery 
school  would  never  have  had  such  a 
long  lease  of  power,  if  they  had  not 
been  able  to  hold  out  the  bait  of  office 
to  their  most  unscrupulous  camp-fol- 
lowers. To  talk  to  them  of  a  refona  in 
the  civil  service,  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  stark  insanity:  th^  would 
have  scouted  the  idea  of  dispdling  a 
chaos  that  fostered  their  designa,  and 
of  introducing  a  system  of  culture  and 
integrity  which  would  have  blasted 
their  hopes. 

Conscious  as  every  thoughtful  citi^En 
was  of  the  abases  of  political  life,  he 
was  equally  conscious  of  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  reform  any  of  its 
branches  as  long  as  the  fountain  head 
of  political  liberty  and  morals  waa  poi- 
soned by  the  abettors  of  the  slavery 
power. 

While  the  country  was  struggling 
against  the  progress  of  slavery,  it  was 
at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the  civili- 
zation of  its  new  territories,  and  in  the 
education  of  its  new  European  streams 
of  population.  To  have  converted  the 
American  wildernesses  into  prosperous 
cities,  and  marshalled  gigantic  armies 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Tory  and 
slave  power,  and  at  the  same  time  kq>t 
our  civil  senriceand  political  machineiy 
free  finom  those  abuses,  which  had  sadi 
an  immense  scope,  we  would  have  been 
superhuman. 

We  have  been  only  human  and  could 
not  carry  out  a  series  of  vast  transfor- 
mations and  reforms  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

It  is  because  we  have  accomplished 
such  great  deeds  within  a  few  genera- 
tions, that  we  can  afford  to  lay  bare  the 
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eyik  wluch  still  gnaw  the  heart-life  of 
the  Republia  Weak  nations  may  feel 
constramed  to  gloss  orer  the  defects 
of  their  systems  of  administration,  but 
strong  nations  need  not  stoop  to  con- 
cealment of  national  blemishes.  In  oar 
case,  frankness  is  a  token  of  power. 
It  is,  moreorer,  a  great  relief  to  follow 
the  practice  of  the  English  race,  in 
calling  things  by  their  names,  and  in 
taking  the  ball  by  the  horn.  We  hare, 
therefore,  not  scrnpled  to  present  the 
darkest  aspect  of  oar  political  spoil- 
traffic  theories.  Bnt  having  said  thus 
much,  we  have  to  pat  in  what  French 
Iswyere  would  call  pl^as  of  eztenua- 
tion.  Tbey  consist  in  this:  that  in 
oar  coantry  bnt  few,  if  any,  persons 
can  afford  or  are  inclined  to  work  for 
nothing.  Hence,  if  Jones  works  for  the 
election  of  Brown,  Jones  expects  to  be 
compensated  in  some  way  or  other. 
Not  only  that  Jones  must  live,  and  that 
MiB.  and  the  Miases  Jones  must  be  able 
to  make  a  decent  figare  in  society,  but 
Jones  is  also  imbued  with  a  certain 
xou^h  sense  of  dignity.  Self-sacrif  oe 
being  snperseded,  in  the  current  of 
modem  ethics,  by  self-eleration,  Jones 
daims  his  reward  not  only  as  due  to 
Jones  in  the  concrete,  but  also  to  Jones 
in  the  abstract ;  to  the  man  as  well  as 
to  the  citizen ;  to  his  indiyidual  wants 
as  well  as  to  his  ciyic  claims.  In  medi- 
syal  times  Jones  would  have  got  his 
pay,  and  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  Jones.  But  at  the  present  day 
Jones  claims  that  his  emotions  as  well 
as  his  pockets  are  involved  in  the 
transaction.  He  sympathizes  with  the 
political  church  of  Brown,  and,  long 
after  having  received  bis  compensation 
in  the  shape  of  a  postmasterehip,  or  a 
clerkship  in  the  Treasury  or  the  Custom- 
house, or  an  assessorship,  he  uses  his 
influence,  whatever  that  may  be,  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  political  church. 
Brown  has  to  sustain  him  aocor  ingly, 
and  to  vote  for  an  increase  of  his  salary, 
and  even  to  oppose  the  reform  in  the 
office  in  which  Jones  is  employed,  in 
the  event  of  such  reform  threatening  to 
submerge  Jones.  Jones  may  steal ;  he 
may  blunder;   when  appointed   to  a 


postmasterehip,  he  may  desert  his  post 
and  saddle  upon  the  country  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  sustaining  Joneses 
shadow  or  deputy ;  when  in  the  Treas- 
ury, he  may  connect  himself  witii  rings, 
and  betray  the  secrets  of  his  office ;  he 
may  commit  all  sort  and  manner  of 
irreguhirities  and  delinquencies,  but  as 
long  as  he  clings  to  the  political  church, 
there  is  a  chance  at  least  of  political 
salvation,  and  in  most  cases  also  of 
escape  from  justice,  and  of  shelter 
against  exposure  and  removal.  Or, 
without  being  positively  criminal  and 
unfaithAil,  he  may  be  altogether  in- 
competent for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  or  revel  in  sinecures,  as  thou- 
sands of  Joneses  do  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  in  foreign  offices;  but  he  ad- 
heres to  the  tenets  of  the  political 
church,  and  Brown,  his  high  priest, 
bestows  upon  him  absolution  for  all  his 
sins. 

Kow,  what  the  Browns  fear  in  voting 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Jenckes  Civil 
Sendee  Bill,  which  provides  for  tests 
of  examination  and  qualification,  so  as 
to  purge  the  service  from  all  incompe- 
tent and  dishonest  persons,  is  that  they 
will  be  lost  by  losing  the  support  of  the 
Joneses. 

And  here  we  are  at  issue  with  the 
Browns.  We  contend  that  there  are  all 
kind  and  manner  of  Joneses.  There  are 
incompetent,  dishonest  Joneses,  and 
there  are  well-qualified  and  perfectiy 
honest  Joneses.  All  Brown  has  to  do, 
is  to  shift  his  base.  He  must  turn  his 
back  upon  rascals  and  loafers  and  ig- 
noramuses, or  resign  himself  to  private 
life,  if  he  cannot  select  his  sponsors  for 
his  public  life  from  the  honorable  and 
able  members  of  the  community  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lives.  Brown  may 
promise  to  give  to  Jones  the  benefit  of 
his  patronage,  provided  that  Jones  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualifications  for  the  office  to  which 
he  aspires.  The  Jenckes  bill  does 
not  do  away  with  political  patronage. 
It  only  makes  it  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions of  fitness,  which  are  of  greater 
importance  to  the  state  than  the  rise 
of  Brown  or  the  fall  of  Jones,  and 
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whicli  moreoyer  relieye  BroTm  from 
the  fearful  lesponsibility  of  fastening 
upon  the  public  service  a  worthless 
person,  and  Jones  from  temptations  to 
which  he  may  not  be  subjected  in  re- 
maining a  loafer  and  good-for-nothing 
in  private  life.  If  the  Jenckes  bill  fails 
to  pass,  how  is  the  state  to  be  protect- 
ed?  Is  Brown  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  delinquencies  of  his  proUge,  and 
for  the  money  which  Jones  draws  from 
the  people,  without  giving  in  return  for 
it  adequate,  efficient,  Mthfol  work  t 

Surely  somebody  ought  to  be  held 
responsible.  In  the  present  chaos  and 
demoralization  nobody  is  responsible; 
nay,  Jones  pleads  that  he  has  to  feather 
his  nest,  because  he  may  be  turned  out 
when  Black  turns  out  Brown ;  and  thus 
the  hard-working  people  are  the  only 
sufferers  in  this  palladium  of  Liberty, 
as  they  are  in  the  strongholds  of  despot- 
ism. 

The  ^tistics  of  all  these  cases  are  self- 
evident.  In  an  isolated  evil,  the  public 
might  withhold  their  verdict  until  the 
facts  are  proven  and  authenticated.  But 
here  we  have  to  deal  with  a  wide-spread 
evil,  which  defrauds  the  country  in  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  a  scale  so  gigantic 
that  the  commissioners  of  revenue,  col- 
lectors, assessors,  and  Treasury  officers 
— at  least  those  of  them  who  are  honest 
—bow  their  heads  in  shame  and  de- 
spair. We  have  to  deal  with  an  evil 
that  is  manifest  here  and  there  and 
eveiywhere.  To  present  particular  in- 
stances of  it,  would  be  to  claim  the 
space  of  several  annual  volumes  of  this 
magazine,  without  exhausting  the  doc- 
umentary evidence.  All  that  can  be 
attempted  by  the  publicist  on  the  first 
wrestling  with  this  myriad-armed  evil, 
is  to  reveal  not  only  the  &ct  of  its  ex- 
istence, which  every  American  knows, 
but — ^and  what  is  more  painful — to  dis- 
close, also,  the  fact  that  no  remedy  has 
been  so  far  proposed  for  its  diminution, 
if  not  eradication,  excepting  that  con- 
tained in  the  Jenckes  Civil  Service 
bUl. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
bill  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  Con- 
stitution vesting  in  the  President  the 


appointing  power,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  bill  could  only 
primarily  deal  with  those  subordinate 
officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  heads 
of  departments.  But  it  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  enables  the  Senate  to  be 
guided  in  its  confirmation  or  rejection 
of  persons  nominated  to  that  body  by 
the  Executive  by  an  examination  test 
to  which  these  persons  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  be  subjected, 
together  with  the  candidates  for  sub- 
ordinate offices. 

The  bill  goes  probably  as  far  as  it 
can  go  under  the  present  Constitutional 
limitations,  and  as  a  first  instalment  of 
reformatory  measures.  Mr.  Senator 
Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  to 
introduce  a  similar  bill  for  the  reform 
of  the  foreign  service. 

The  adoption  of  these  two  bills 
would  effect,  however,  only  a  partial 
reform. 

To  consolidate  it,  a  reoiganization  of 
some  of  the  public  departments  is 
indispensable.  The  Treasury  I>epart- 
ment,  forinstance,  controls  the  customs, 
the  revenue  offices,  the  statistical  bu- 
reau, apart  firom  the  multitudinous 
branches  of  the  Treaaary  proper,  in- 
cluding the  currency  and  printin|^ 
bureau.  In  giving  to  one  man  the 
control  of  such  an  immense  caravansaiy 
of  offices,  and  of  the  coire^xniding' 
patronage,  a  bureaucratic  despotism  is 
built  up  in  the  midst  of  free  institu- 
tions, which,  whenever  a  President  Is 
hostile  to  the  popular  will,  may  easUy 
be  used  as  a  formidable  weapon  against 
the  People.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  when  the  Treasury  Department 
was  established,  it  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  that,  after  a  few  genera- 
tions, the  population  would  increase 
from  a  few  millions  to  forty  miUionSy 
and  that  the  dominion  of  the.  Repub- 
lic would  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Padfia  The  men  appointed  as 
secretaries  of  the  Treasury  are  select^ 
ed  by  the  President,  to  be  sure,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  but  while  their  politics  are 
well  known  and  primarily  det^mine 
their  selection,  they  are  generally  taken 
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oa  trust,  BO  far  as  their  quaUfications 
are  concerned,  and  the  control  oyer  the 
financial  resonices  of  the  country,  and, 
in  a  great  meaaiire,  over  its  commercial 
and  industrial  interests,  is  given,  as  it 
were,  at  random,  and  rather  recklessly. 

A  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  suppded 
to  be  what  is  called  a  practical  man  of 
bnfiineas,  and  a  man  conversant  with 
financial  law  and  science,  and  with 
political  economy.  But  it  is  all  guess- 
work. Nobody  knows  what  his  real 
opportonitiea  were  for  grappling  with 
tiiis  vast  field  of  knowledge,  theo- 
retically as  well  as  practically,  and 
probably  he  does  not  know  himself 
until  opportunities  arise  which  either 
make  him  conscious  of  his  defective 
knowledge,  or  bring  oat  his  capacities. 
While  his  animus  is  that  of  a  presiden- 
tial aspirant,  his  occupation  is  that  of 
a  bnreaucrat,  and  his  position  is  that 
of  a  sultan.  Even  supposing  that  he 
possesses  the  greatest  intellectual  and 
moral  qualifications  for  his  ofiloe — oom- 
preheoisiveness  of  mind,  quickness  of 
perception,  wealth  of  experience,  stores 
of  financial  and  politico -economical 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  deamess  of 
head  and  unswerviog  integrity— «ven 
suppose  him  to  be  a  pari^n  of  perfec- 
tion, the  question  yet  arises,  whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  (xmfide  to  one  mortal 
man  snch  a  boundless  trust,  and  to  vest 
in  him  such  a  mammoth  patronage. 

The  better  way  probably  would  be  to 
have  a  Minister  of  Finance  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bureaucratic 
roatine  of  the  Department,  and  to 
whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  held  responsible,  together 
with  the  other  officers  of  the  Treasury 
proper,  including  the  Revenue  bureau ; 
while  the  Customs,  together  with  Agri- 
cuitare,  Statistics,  Census,  and  Land 
and  Patent  Offices,  might  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  and  Industry. 

The  Interior  Department  at  present 
controls  the  Agriculture,  the  Land,  the 
Patent,  the  Census,  the  Indian,  and  the 
Pension  bureaus,  beside  the  Interior 
Department  proper. 

It  is  very  properly  proposed  to  unite 


the  Indian  Bureau  with  the  War  De- 
partment ;  and  pensions  being  generally 
paid  only  in  the  military  and  naval 
service,  the  Pension  office  might  be  in 
all  propriety  annexed  partly  to  the 
Navy,  partly  to  the  War  Department. 

With  a  minister  of  finance  and  a 
minister  of  commerce  and  agriculture 
and  industry,  occupied  only  with  the 
statesmanlike  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  their  respective  spheres,  and  unin- 
cumbered with  the  daily  business  of 
bureaucratic  routine,  these  supreme 
functionaries  might  cooperate  in  the 
Civil  Service  Department  proposed  in 
the  Jenckes  bill,  and  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  at  the  same  time 
that  they  control  the  respective  ofidal 
administrations  of  the  Departments. 
Working  secretaries  answered  very  well 
when  the  country  was  small ;  but  in  its 
"pteeisat  dimensions,  the  great  Depart- 
ments should  be  presided  over  by  the 
best  qualified  men  of  the  country ,*whose 
time  is  not  absorbed  by  reading  thou- 
sands of  letters  daily,  and  listening  to 
the  damors  of  swarms  of  office-seekers, 
but  whose  whole  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  general  survey  of  all  the  business 
of  all  the  branches  of  all  the  Depart-  * 
ments,  both  administrative  and  execu- 
tive. 

The  daily  routine  of  bureaucratic  life 
is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  higher 
attributes  of  financial  and  commercial 
statesmanship.  The  mind  of  the  secre- 
tary is  at  present  crushed  by  a  load  of 
hard  work.  He  has  no  time  to  think  and 
to  take  the  measure  of  the  whole  sphere 
and  scope  of  his  own  acts  and  occupa- 
tion. Like  an  admiral,  a  minister  of 
finance,  or  of  commerce,  should  be 
able  to  see  over  the  horizon  above  him, 
and  over  all  the  spheres  around  him. 
The  present  secretaries  do  too  much 
drudgery,  and  perform  too  little  mental 
work.  They  seem  to  be  overworked; 
but  the  greatest  stagnation  of  mind  is 
often  induced  by  the  most  incessant 
hard  work,  and  the  reports  issued  by 
the  respective  departments  show  how 
it  is  possible  to  be  prolix  without  being 
suggestive.  No  country  issues  as  ex- 
haustive official  reports  as  this  coimtry ; 
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but  it  is  almoet  impossible  to  perase 
any  of  them  without  missing  the  com- 
pact and  pregnant  utterance  of  master 
minds — without  being  overwhelmed 
with  titanic  statistics  barren  of  prac- 
tical illustration  and  of  suggestiye, 
fertile  ideas.  One  and  the  same  bureau- 
cratic mechanism  pervades  them  all, 
and  very  naturally  so,  because  there  is 
not  one  presiding  mind  in  any  of  the 
departments  which  is  not  tainted  with 
the  miasma  of  drudgery,  or  which  has 
thought  or  leisure  to  rise  to  a  states- 
mantike  and  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  interests  to  which  the  reports 
refer. 

The  multiplicity  and  bulk  of  the 
present  reports  are  so  colossal,  that 
they  are  but  little  read  by  the  masses 
of  the  people.  In  this  country,  where 
time  is  money  more  than  anywhere 
else,  and  where  leisure  is  exceptional, 
official  reports  should  be  concise,  tell- 
ing, ][Athy,  compact,  comprehensiTe. 
Instead  of  haying,  as  at  present,  a 
hundred  diferent  reports  from  the 
various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  great 
departments,  the  presiding  ministers 
should  digest  and  unite  and  condense 
them  all,  and  present  them  to  the  coun- 
try in  a  readable,  suggestive  shape. 
The  Agricultural  report  is  at  present 
worked  up  in  the  Interior  Department ; 
the  Gonmiercial  report,  in  the  State 
Department;  again,  there  is  the  Land 
Office  report,  Ac.,  &c.,— Land,  Agri- 
culture, Commerce  and  Navigation, 
Census,  Statistics,  Customs,  and  In- 
dustry presided  over  by  one  mind, 
might  be  merged  into  one  and  the 
same  report,  and  thus  exhibit  to  the 
country  a  complete  picture  of  its  great 
resources;  while  the  minister  of  Fi- 
nance would  do  the  same  as  regards 
revenue,  currency,  and  finance.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  would 
thus  be  saved  to  the  country.  The 
gain  would  not  only  be  pecuniary,  but 
also  intellectual  and  encouraging  to  the 
development  of  our  resources  and 
civilization. 

The  growth  of  the  country  has  been 
so  spasmodic  that  the  organization  of 
its  public  service  has  also  taken  a  spas- 


modic turn.  Bureaus  have  been  piled 
upon  bureaus  in  chaotic  massea,  untQ 
the  Treasury  and  Interior  have  grown 
up  to  be  unwieldy  laboratoriea,  in 
which  ill-directed  forces  are  pell-^meU 
thrown  together,  all  working  for  the  elab- 
oration and  administration  of  the  finan- 
cial, fiscal,  commercial,  territorial,  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  country,  but 
in  a  manner  so  di^ointed  that  agricul- 
ture is  divorced  from  land,  comxneroe 
from  industry,  while  Indians,  and  pen- 
sions for  soldiers  and  sailors,  are  under 
the  same  administration  witii  inven- 
tions, penitentiaries  and  insane  asylnma. 
Add  to  all  this  the  absence  of  all  teste 
of  qualification  in  the  chief  and  sub- 
ordinate officers,  the  irresponaibili^ 
pervading  all  these  bureaus  from  the 
subterranean  caverns  to  the  loopholes 
near  the  roof,  and  no  emotion  ^ould 
prevail  but  that  of  unalloyed  though 
negative  admiration  that,  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  saturnalia  of  chaos  and  iixe- 
sponsibility,  there  are  not  more  frands 
perpetrated,  and  not  more  blunders 
committed.  That,  however,  among  the 
mass  of  the  men  thus  employed,  there 
should  have  been  so  few  to  expose  the 
anomalies  of  the  public  service,  is  a 
less  encouraging  symptom.  It  seems 
almost  as  if  Americans,  bom  to  shift  for 
themselves,  in  the  full  exerciae  of 
their  independence,  become  unhinged 
from  the  moment  they  don  the  livery 
and  settle  down  in  the  drudgery  of 
office,  not  only  like  automatons,  akin 
to  those  which  haunt  the  Bank  of  Sag- 
land  and  Doctors'  Commons,  but  with 
all  the  despair  of  disappointed  free- 
men. An  exploration  through  the 
caverns  and  labyrinths  of  the  Interior 
and  Treasury  Departments  resembles,  m 
some  respects,  that  through  asylums  for 
the  aged  and  the  infirm.  Not  that 
excessive  brightness  and  buoyancy 
could  be  expected  in  pubtic  offices, 
but  the  aspect  of  excessive  desolation 
is  only  accountable  by  tiie  fact  that 
intellect  is  too  much  excluded  and  all 
is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mechanical 
workshop,  without  even  imparting  to 
the  inmates  the  healthy  glow  of  men 
engaged    in    arduous    manual    labor. 
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Another  cause  is  the  crowding  together 
of  many  bureaus  in  one  and  the  same 
building ;  the  want  of  ventilation ;  the 
miasma  engendered  in  the  Treasury 
building  by  the  printing  workstead 
and  the  smoke  of  the  burnt  notes. 
Hence  the  livid  appearance  of  many  of 
the  poor  clerks.  Hence,  also,  the  ap- 
pearance of  debility  and  somnolescence. 
At  tbe  same  time  the  absence  of  all 
prospect  of  promotion  crushes  ambi- 
tion and  begets  discouragement,  while 
the  dependence  of  clerks,  in  some  in- 
stances, upon  questionable  and  ill-quali- 
fied chie&  of  bureau,  culminates  fre- 
quently in  a  climax  of  boundless  disgust. 

Tliese  details  are  somewhat  painful, 
but  they  show  that  the  total  absence  of 
presiding  minds  causes  as  much  neg- 
lect in  the  exercise  of  the  most  common 
duties  of  humanity,  as  in  that  of  a 
statesmanlike  organization.  The  de- 
partment needs  depletion  of  the  build- 
ings, consolidation  of  bureaus,  and  re- 
duction of  forces,  with  presiding  minis- 
ters relieved  from  drudgery,  and  with 
chiefs  and  subordinates  of  bureaus  ap- 
pointed upon  the  principle  of  proba^ 
tion,  examination  and  promotion,  and 
removal  only  for  cause,  as  indmted  in 
the  Jenckes  bill 

By  reducing  the  number  of  bureaus, 
and  the  forces,  a  great  saving  will  be 
effected ;  and  a  still  greater  one,  by  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  competent  officers, 
and  removing  all  those  who  are  useless 
and  worthless.  Deputy-ships  in  the 
Postal  service  should  be  altogether 
abolished;  and  the  postmaster  who 
absents  himself  from  his  post  without 
leave  of  absence  in  urgent  emergencies, 
should  forfeit  it.  The  principle  which 
prevails  in  the  Prussian  service,  of  re- 
quiring bonds,  varying  according  to 
the  respective  salaries,  fr^m  all  officers, 
high  or  low,  might  be  also  advantage- 
ously introduced,  so  that,  in  cases  of 
delinquency,  the  people  would  be,  at  all 
events,  protected  against  loss. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  civil  serv- 
ice department  proposed  in  the  Jenckes 
bill  should  be  to  elaborate  measures  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  whole,  service, 
with  a  view  to  secure  greater  economy 


and  efficiency  in  all  its  branches.  Con- 
gress could  never  undertake  such  a  co- 
lossal task.  It  could  only  be  carried 
out  by  a  distinct  department  devoted 
to  the  organization  of  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  to  that  alone.  The  task  of 
unravelling  the  accumulated  blunders 
and  mismanagements  of  several  genera- 
tions is  not  an  easy  one.  It  lequires  the 
cooperation  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
country,  but  could  only  be  well  done 
by  a  few  well-chosen  men  devoting 
themselves  exclusively  to  this  work.  A 
great  number  of  men,  such  as  are  con- 
gregated in  Congress,  could  only  make 
the  confusion  worse  confounded,  by 
each  one  urging  pet  schemes  mixed  up 
with  political  considerations— fatal  to  a 
work  which  is  purely  one  of  adminis- 
trative science  and  organization.  Mil- 
lions on  millions  are  at  present  wasted 
upon  many  useless  bureaus,  and  the 
reports  they  publish. 

Apart  from  the  demoralizatibn  dif- 
fused by  the  present  system  of  appoint- 
ing political  mercenaries,  without  re- 
gard to  capacity  and  integrity,  it  entails 
upon  the  people  fearfUl  losses  in  the 
shape  of  frauds  and  uncollected, reve- 
nues, and  an  extravagant  expenditure 
in  subsidizing  the  pratiges  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  officers. 

This  consideration  cannot  fail  to  have 
weight  even  with  those  who  regard  the 
inftision  of  culture  in  the  public  service 
as  incompatible  with  the  rude  impulses 
of  a  rough-and-tumble  democracy.  But 
those  who  hold  this  last-mentioned 
opinion  are  doing  great  injustice  to 
great  numbers  of  our  young  men,  who 
are  deterred  from  entering  the  )>ublic 
service,  because,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, a  political  price  seems  to 
be  set  upon  ignorance,  while  rascality 
is  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  disquali- 
fication. 

The  contemplated  reform  would,  more- 
over, react  upon  the  very  fountain-heads 
of  education,  and  from  the  moment  that 
the  civil  service  becomes  a  career,  the 
presidents  of  our  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools  would  awaken  to  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  greater  prominence  to 
those  studies  which  fit  for  the  civil 
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seryice,  aad  which,  at  present,  are  not 
practically  porsued  from  a  professional 
point  of  view. 

We  have  chiefly  referred  to  those 
great  departments  of  Washington 
which  need  most  the  axe  of  the  reform- 
er. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  New  York  Custom-house.  It  is  a 
most  awful  concern,  with  a  dark  history, 
and  a  perfect  hotbed  of  sinecures.  A 
good  and  honest  man  appointed  to  it, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Hiram  Barney, 
was  soon  found  in  the  East  Biver,  wi^ 
stones  round  his  neck — a  fit  emblem  of 
the  burden  that  had  Bsistened  upon  his 
distracted  soul.  It  is  a  place  full  of 
tragedy  and  Ml  of  farce.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  only  custom-house  in  the  world 
which  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  po^ 
litical  penitentiary  and  partisan  laza- 
retto. No  one  man  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  such  an  unfathoma- 
ble abyss  of  corruption.  Half  a  dozen 
custom-houses,  the  directors  respective- 
ly under  the  control  of  a  miniBter  of 
finance  or  commerce  in  Washington, 
would  probably  do  infinitely  less  harm 
than  the  present  one-man-power  con- 
cern, and  that  one  man  perpetually 
vibrating  like  a  tormented  spirit  be- 
tween the  White  House,  the  Treasury, 
Foreign  Missions,  and  incidentally  the 
Custom-house — a  profitable  customer, 
at  any  rate,  for  railroads  and  hotels. 

Custom-houses,  surveyorships,  and 
naval  port  offices  all  over  the  country, 
are  all  more  or  less  '^  rotten  boroughs." 
On  certain  occasions  whole  gangs  of 
men  are  ejected,  and  new  recruits  en- 
listed. Such  are  the  contrivances  by 
which  demagoguery  saps  morality  and 
drags  politics  into  the  mire  of  venali- 
ty. What  is  needed  on  certain  occa- 
sions, are  a  great  number  of  votes,  so 
as  to  turn  the  scale  upon  the  partisan 
adversary ;  and  lo !  all  of  a  sadden, 
hundreds  of  men,  many  of  whom  are 
hard-working,  and  have  large  families 
to  support,  are  thrown  destitute  upon 
the  streets  like  so  many  leprous  dogs, 
to  make  place  for  new  and  more  serv- 
iceable recruits,  who,  on  some  future 
occasion,  are  to  be  ejected  in  the  same 
brutal  manner.     As  usual,  the  cruelty 


of  the  demagogue  strikes  most  remorse- 
lessly the  poorest  and  most  helpless  of 
employees,  because  they  are  in  numeri- 
cal preponderance,  and  so  they  tell  as 
voters,  though  they  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  unworthy  to  be  men. 

No  doubt,  there  will  still  be  imper- 
fections and  blemishes  in  our  public 
service  in  ages  hence,  after  our  present 
system  has  been  purged  of  some  of  its 
most  hideous  and  revolting  featnroB. 
We  dare  also  say,  that  all  which  is  bad 
in  our  system  looks  still  worse  than  it 
is,  because  every  thing  in  this  country 
comes  to  the  surfeboe  in  aU  its  unsophisti- 
cated nakedness,  and  ib  not  glossed  over, 
as  in  older  and  more  subtie  and  hypo- 
critical civilizations,  by  all  sort  and 
manner  of  artifices.  But  nothing  can 
explain  away  that  which  is  intrinsically 
and  irretrievably  bad,  and  all  good  citi- 
zens should  cry,  "  Shame  1 "  upon  each 
and  every  politician  who,  for  selfish 
purposes  of  his  own,  opposes  and  baffles 
the  reformatory  measures  now  pending 
before  Congress.  Heaven  knows  that 
they  are  wide  of  the  mark.  They  only 
touch  a  few  springs  of  a  vast  and  com- 
plex machinery  of  evil,  but  we  are 
thankfuAhat  something  is  done  in  the 
right  direction.  To  withhold  assent 
trom  these  bills  because  they  do  not 
remedy  all  the  evils,  would  be  as  wise 
as  to  decline  medicid  assistance  for  one 
disease,  because  there  are  other  diseases 
in  ,the  body  for  which  it  does  not  also 
a£fbrd  remedy. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  State 
Department.  It  presents  a  sense  of 
unity  which  is  due  to  its  peculiar  func- 
tions, and  transacts  its  vast  business 
with  a  smallness  of  forces  whidi  is 
creditable  to  it,  and  shows  how  much 
more  is  to  be  achieved  by  a  small  force 
harmoniously  employed,  than  by  large 
forces  scattered  over  unwieldy  and 
chaotic  organizations. 

In  respect  to  the  consular  service,  how- 
ever, the  Department  indulges  in  the 
erroneous  belief  that  it  is  self-supporting. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  fee  raised  upon  the 
certificates  of  exporters  is  a  tax  upon 
conunerce  which  the  consumer  has  to 
pay.    If  the  fee  were  one  hundred  del- 
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lars  for  each  certificate  of  an  invoice  of 
goods,  the  consular  service  might,  upon  ^ 
the  same  theory,  be  called  highly  lucra- 
tive.  •  To  talk  of  self-Bnpporting  depart- 
mental is  sheer  nonsense.  The  fees  ex- 
acted by  consuls  from  exporters  are,  like 
all  other  fees,  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country;  and  the  salaries  and  contin- 
gent expenses  of  consulates  are  parts  of 
the  pabHc  expenditure.  To  represent  it 
under  any  other  light,  is  to  claim  a 
supernatural  merit  for  the  consular  serv- 
ice. Since  consuls  are  paid  by  the  state, 
like  all  other  public  officers,  there  is 
nothing  self-supporting  in  that  service. 
If  taxes  are  imposed  upon  commerce  in 
the  shape  of  fees  upon  consular  certifi- 
catea,'for  no  other  puipose  than  to  make 
credulous  Congressmen  swallow  the  self- 
supporting  dodge,  it  is  simply  unfair  to 
commerce,  and  somewhat  savoring  of 
diq>licity.  The  question  then  simply  is 
as  to  a  proper  acyustment  of  salaries, 
without  regard  to  fees,  and  to  have  the 
acoounts  so  adjusted*  as  to  have  the  fees 
go  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
salaiies  and  contingent  expenses  to  the 
credit  of  the  consular  officers. 

A  great  number  of  consulates  might 
advantageously  be  abolished;  and  the 
system  of  appointing  deputies,  or  vice- 
consuls  should  be  abrogated  altogether. 

Tlie  biU  ^epared  by  Hr.  Patterson, 
of  New  Hampshire,  provides  for  the 
manner  of  appointing  consuls  and  min- 
istero,  and  for  the  system  of  examination 
and  promotion  to  be  adopted. 

At  present,  consuls  are  virtually  ap- 
pointed by  Congresdonal  delegations. 
They  uige  them  upon  the  Executive  and 
the  State  Department,  and  attend  to 
their  confirmation  in  the  Senate.  In 
most  instances  these  delegations  know 
nothing  of  the  man  they  recommend, 
except  that  he  is  recommended  by 
somebody  they  know,  and  that  the  po- 
litical church  requires  his  nomination. 
After  the  nomination  and  confirmation 
have  duly  taken  place,  the  new-fangled 
consul  is  informed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  his  good  luck.  The  fellow 
jnmpe  in  the  cars,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
an  altercation  takes  place  between  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  State  Department  and 
VOL.  n. — 16 


some  rough-looking  customer,  who  in- 
sists upon  seeing  the  Boss,  and  claiming 
to  have  come  all  the  way  from  Kanka- 
kee or  Ashtabula  to  get  ^'  them  "  papers. 
The  officials  of  the  State  Department- 
some  of  whom  gravitate  toward  the 
Yirginia  and  Maryland  old-fashioned 
style  of  good  breeding,  while  others 
luxuriate  in  aU  the  stolid  placidity  of 
the  countrymen  of  Rip  Van  Winkle — 
give  to  the  new  consul  a  rather  chilling 
reception.  Of  course,  he  is  not  admit- 
ted to  the  presence  of  the  "  Boss,"  who 
reserves  himself  for  a  few  foreign  minis- 
ters, and  for  cabinet  meetings.  He  has 
about  half  a  second's  interview  with 
Fred.  Seward,  who,  with  a  smile  of  im- 
perturbable sweetness,  hands  him  over 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  office, 
who  hands  to  the  consul  a  handsomely- 
bound  volume,  which  contains  the  con- 
sular regulations.  Yery  soon  after  this 
episode,  a  flaming  article  appears  in  the 
Liberty  Bell  or  Bungtown  Bugler,  an- 
nouncing the  fact  that  "  the  Hon.  Jere- 
miah Napoleon  Ezekiel  Jupiter  Jones, 
so  eminently  popular  in  this  district, 
and  remarkable  for  his  diplomatic  tal- 
ents, has  arrived  at  Washington ;  had  a 
lengthened  interview  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  gave  him  official  instruc- 
tions of  the  highest  importance,  and 
then  departed  in  hot  haste  for  his  post 
of  destination,  it  being  rumored  that  on 
his  way  to  Saurkrautenthal  he  is  to  meet 
Count  Bourn,  at  Mr.  Seward's  special  re- 
quest" In  tiie  meanwhile,  Jones  passes 
a  miserable  evening  at  the  Seaton 
House,  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  tete-drtete 
with  his  "instructions."  The  book 
which  the  gentleman  of  the  State  De- 
partment handed  him  with  such  a  bland 
smile,  simply  contains  the  general  con- 
sular regulations  applying  to  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  without  any 
particular  reference  to  the  particular 
duties  which  he  may  have  to  fhlfil  in 
the  particular  place  to  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly appointed.  He  soon  gives  the 
book  up  in  despair,  but  has  the  happy 
inspiration  to  buy  a  "Bradshaw." 
After  having  discovered  the  latitude  and 
longitude  to  which  he  is  assigned,  he  is 
next  seen  stalking  about  with  a  most 
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consequential  air  on  the  deck  of  one  of 
the  cheap  Inman  steamers.  He  is  never 
again  seen  at  the  State  Department. 
All  they  know  is,  that  he  regularly 
draws  for  his  salary,  and  occasionally  he 
copies,  from  one  of  the  local  papers  of 
the  place  in  which  he  resides,  extracts  of 
commercial  statistics,  with  great  flourish 
of  trumpets,  as  if  he  had  been  their  origi- 
nal compiler.  If  any  language  except- 
ing the  Ashtahula  or  Kankakee  dialect 
is  spoken  at  the  post  of  his  destination, 
he  holds  himself  rather  "aloof"  from 
society.  He  is  generally  taken  for  an 
Aboriginate  American,  and  sticks  to  his 
post  through  thick  and  thin,  until,  one 
day,  Brown  steps  in,  and  says :  "  Jones, 
you  are  smashed  I "  Jones  does  a  little 
swearing,  invites  Brown  to  take  a  diink, 
picks  up  his  traps,  and  the  next  we  hear 
of  him  is  through  our  old  friend  the 
Liberty  BeU  or  Bungtown  Bugler^  in  the 
following  stram:  **We  are  happy  to 
announce  the  safe  return  to  this  district 
of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Napoleon  Ezekiel 
Jupiter  Jones,  from  his  mission  to  Saur- 
krautenthal.  After  having  spent  sever- 
al years  abroad,  he  speaks,  of  course, 
the  different  languages  of  Europe,  and 
has  had  access  to  the  most  exclusive 
circles  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
is  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  the  statesman 
and  the  diplomat.  Our  best  citizens 
paid  their  respects,  last  evening,  to  the 
honorable  gentleman,  at  his  quarters  at 
the  Tomahawk  House,  where,  with  his 
wonted  urbanity,  he  treated  his  friends 
to  a  handsome  supper.  "We  may 
add,  that  the  honorable  gentleman  is 
proposed  as  the  member  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  Congressional  district,  the  inten- 
tion being,  in  the  event  of  his  election, 
to  make  him  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  for  which  post  he 
is  so  pre-eminently  fitted  by  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  history  and  laws  and 
systems  of  foreign  nations." 

5-The  so-called  Consular  Commerdal 
Reports  are  printed,  in  extracts,  in  vol- 
umes annually  presented  to  Congress. 
In  1868,  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  industries  of  the  United  States  are 
faithfully  informed  in  these  reports  what 
their  chances  were  in  the  sphere  of  en- 


terprise in  1865  or  1866.  If,  at  the  time 
of  the  receipt  of  these  reports,  the  com- 
mercial world  had  been  informed  of  Hie 
cultivation  of  cert-ain  roots,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  certain  crops,  or  the  invention 
of  certain  new  models  and  patterns,  in 
one  or  the  other  country,  some  advan- 
tage might  have  been  taken  of  it,  and 
the  consular  report  might  have  achieved 
some  practical  result.  But  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  parties  whose  interests 
are  affected  thereby,  the  reports  have 
become  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 
The  commercial  and  industrial  facts 
to  which  the  reports  refer  have  then  be- 
come things  of  the  past,  and  lost  all 
practical  value  and  interest.  It  is 
overlooked  that  the  consular,  like  all 
other  public  departments,  are  only 
agencies  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
interest,  to  be  sure,  invested  with  sped- 
flc  functions,  but  yet  utterly  failing  ia 
their  mission  if  tiiey  neglect  to  take 
every  possible  opportunity  to  f^uther 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  ooua- 
try.  While  this  should  be  the  principal 
aim,  and  the  routine-work  with  sailonP 
certiflcates,  passports,  and  the  estates  of 
deceased  Americans,  only  an  accessory, 
nothing  is  generally  done  with  any  de- 
gree of  ability  or  system,  excepting  tiie 
indispensable  routine  labor  of  the  office, 
which  muit  be  done.  Probably  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as 
the  consular  service  is  controlled  by 
the  State  Department,  instead  of  bdng 
placed  under  the  auspices  of  a  niinistry 
of  commerce,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
European  coxmtries. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  con- 
suls do  little  or  nothing  for  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce.  At  a  stated  annual 
period  they  are  called  upon  to  make  a 
report  to  the  State  Department,  and  in 
most  cases  their  mental  activity  finds 
its  climax  in  this  annual  report,  and 
which,  moreover,  is  generally  copied 
from  other  reports,  and  but  rarely  the 
result  of  painstaking,  original,  and  ex- 
haustive investigation. 

By  raising  the  character  and  qualifi- 
cations of  consuls,  as  proposed  in  the 
Patterson  bill,  it  is  probable  that  a  bet- 
ter class  of  men  will  devote  themseiTes 
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to  this  branch  of  the  public  service, 
and  make  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  an 
auxiliary  to  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  coimtry. 

As  r^ards  diplomatic  posts,  the 
country  has  been  rather  fortunate,  since 
the  accession  of  Mr,  Lincoln,  in  1861, 
when  Mr.  Motley  was  sent  to  Vienna, 
Mr.  Marsh  to  Italy,  Mr.  Adams  to  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Dayton  to  Paris,  and  Mr.  Joy 
Morris  to  Constantinople.  For  other 
places  the  selections  were  less  felicitous, 
and  Mr.  Motley  has  been  ousted  from 
Vienna.  Mr.  Dayton  is  dead,  and  Mr. 
Diz  is  at  presmit  at  his  place ;  and,  to 
make  up  for  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  Motley,  at  Vienna,  we  have  Mr.  Ban- 
croft at  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich. 
Within  the  last  year  Admiral  Farragut 
haSy  in  reality,  been  the  principal 
American  representative  at  the  Euro- 
pean courts.  It  is  surprising  that  naval 
commanders  are  not  permanently  in- 
vested, in  times  of  peace,  with  foreign 
miflBion&  They  generally  make  an 
admirable  impression  abroad,  and,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Commodore  Perry, 
in  Japan,  succeed  in  the  most  delicate 
missions  when  civilians  generally  fail. 
There  is  something  upright  and  straight- 
forward in  a  sailor^s  bearing  and  address, 
which  inspires  confidence,  and  the  very 
magnetism  of  Ms  simplicity  acts  as  a 
tacit  rebuke  toward  those  American 
diplomatists  who  make  themselves  ri- 
diculous by  attempting  to  mimic  the 
worn-out  style  of  diplomatic  craft  and 
mummery. 

Some  of  our  foreign  ministers  are  ex- 
cessively sweet  upon  Congressional  men 
and  women  at  Washington,  and  get  up 
for  them  sumptuous  dinners,  and  try  to 
make  themselves  all  things  to  all  men 
and  to  all  women.  But,  lo  I  no  sooner 
have  they  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the 
official  gascette  of  the  capital  to  which 
they  are  accredited,  that  his  excellency, 
Mr.  8 — ,  or  Mr.  H — ,  has  returned,  from 
his  leave  of  absence,  to  his  post  of  duty, 
at  his  palace  in  the  Avenue  des  Snobs, 
than  a  complete  change  takes  place  in 
their  attitude  and  deportment.  They 
cut  everybody  excepting  the  Duchess 
of  Superfine,   whose  salons   are   con- 


sidered inaccessible  to  everybody  else. 
Their  American  excellencies  are  accord- . 
ingly  shunned  by  all*  really  well-bred 
people.  Enamored  while  at  home,  with 
all  the  excesses  of  the  wildest  social 
levelling,  they  are  enamored  as  soon  as 
they  are  abroad,  with  all  the  excesses  of 
the  most  silly  social  pretensions.  They 
actually  belittle,  by  their  sneakish  man- 
ners, the  great  country  whose  strength 
is  the  only  bulwark  of  their  position. 
Instead  of  making  European  people  feel 
how  much  grandetir  there  is  in  freedom, 
they  cringe  before  persons  of  title  and 
rank,  as  if  they  were  thankful  even  for 
being  snubbed  by  a  duke. 

Those  who  have  a  genuine  regard  for 
the  genuine  gentlemen  and'gentiewo- 
men  of  America,  cannot  but  feel  sick- 
ened at  the  sight  of  these  sycophants ; 
and  to  think  that  some  of  these  miser- 
able creatures  are  ministers,  is  positively 
revolting.  Fortunately,  their  number  is 
very  limited ;  but  if  there  is  only  one 
of  them  in  the  whole  list  of  the  United 
States  ministers,  he  should  be  removed, 
as  if  he  were  a  felon.  He  really  brings 
more  discredit  upon  the  American  name 
than  a  downright  rascal  With  the 
exception  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  Florence,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Constantinople,  Brazil,  China,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  foreign  missions  are 
altogether  superfiuous,  and  most  of 
them  are  more  or  less  sinecures. 

The  Minister  to  Holland  might  be 
also  accredited  to  Belgium ;  the  Minister 
to  Spain  to  Portugal ;  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way to  Denmark ;  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica, five  missions  might  do  all  the  work 
for  which  there  are  at  present  twenty 
missions.  Mr.  Patterson's  report  will 
no  doubt  make  appropriate  suggestions 
for  the  greater  retrenchment  and  efii- 
dency  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

While  we  sent  some  of  our  best  men 
abroad,  as  Everett,  Motley,  Bancroft, 
etc.,  foreign  governments  are  still  treat- 
ing this  country  ds  haut  en  to,  by  ac- 
crediting to  Washington  second  and 
third-rate  diplomatists.  While  we  send 
a  first-class  mission  to  England,  Eng- 
land sends  only  a  second-class  mission 
to  the  United  States,  such  as  she  would 
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not  Bead  to  France  or  Russia,  or  even  making  ministers  give  more  comprehen- 

Austria.    Napoleon  sent  the  consul  of  sire  reports  of  and  take  a  more  liyely 

New  York  as  minister  to  Washington,  part  in  the  resoiurces  of  foreign  coun- 

and  then  he  sends  a  gentleman  who  had  tries,  and  of  their  own  countiy,   the 

neyer  been  in  any  foreign  mission,  ex-  sinecures,  and  dining  out,  and  gala  ele- 

cepting,  for  a  short  time,  in  China,  and  ment  which  now  pervade,  more  or  less, 

whom  he  would  not  send  to  Londcm  or  all  foreign  missions^  might  at  last  find 

to  Berlin.  an  invigorating,  counteraotij^;  influence. 

No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  The  reforms  to  which  we  have  point* 

by  one  nation  to  another,  than  by  select-  ed,  all-important  as  they  were  at  ftU 

ing  a  representative  from  the  most  illus-  stages  of  our  history,  are  particularly  so 

trious  citizens ;    and   in   this  respect  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Southern 

America  is  still  treated  gingerly  by  for-  members  return  to  Cdngress^  and  clamOT 

eign  powers,  as  if  she  still  were  a  small  for  their  share  in  oflQces,  and  when  the 

English  colony,  instead  of  being  the  new  cyclus  of  States  clustering  round 

most  powerful  nation  of  Christendom.  the  slope  of  the  Pacific  assert  more  and 

We  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  more  more  their  supremacy  in  the  control  of 

discrimination  in  f\iture  in  regard  to  the  patronage  upon  what  they  call  the  de- 

Gonfiimation  of  foreign  ministers.    By  cayed  old  Atlantic  States ;  just  as  some 

reserving  foreign  missions  for  the  best-  of  our  Atlantic  publicists  speak  of  the 

cultured  men  of  the  country,  and  by  effete  old  European  countries. 


CRADLE  SONG. 


All  by  the  sides  of  the  wide  wild  river 

Surging  sad  through  the  sodden  land, 
There  be  the  black  reeds  washing  together — 

Washing  together  in  rain  and  sand ; 
Going,  blowing,  flowing  together — 

Bou^h  are  the  winds,  and  the  tide  runs  liigh- 
Hush  httle  babe  in  thy  silken  cradle — 

LuU  lull,  lull  luU,  lull  lullaby  1 

Father  is  riding  home,  little  baby, 

Biding  home  through  the  wind  and  raiu ; 
Flinty  hoofs  on  the  flag  stems  beating 

Thrum  like  a  flail  on  the  golden  grain. 
AU  in  the  wild,  wet  reeds  of  the  lowlands, 

Dashed  and  plashed  with  the  ijreezing  foam- 
There  be  the  blood-red  wings  of  the  starlings 

Shining  to  light  him  and  lead  him  home. 

Spuiriin^  hard  o'er  the  grass-gray  ridges — 

Slackmg  rein  in  the  low,  wet  land, 
Where  be  the  black  reeds  washing  together — 

Washing  together  in  rain  and  sand. 
Down  of  the  yellow-throated  creeper — 

Plumes  of  the  wood-cock,  green  and  black — 
Boughs  of  salix,  and  combs  of  honey — 

These  be  the  gifts  he  is  bearing  back. 

Tester  morning  four  sweet  ground-doves 

Sung  so  gay  to  their  nest  in  the  wall— 
Oh,  by  the  moaning,  and  oh,  by  the  droning, 

The  wild,  wild  water  is  over  them  all  I 
Come,  oh,  morning,  come  with  thy  roses, 

Flame  like  a  burning  bush  in  the  sky — 
Hush,  little  babe,  in  thy  silken  cradle — 

Lull  lull,  lull  lull,  lull  lullaby  I 
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UNITED  STATES. 

The  month  of  June  has  been  chiefly 
marked  by  important  legislation  by  Congress 
relatire  to  TCconstmction,  by  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  readmission  of  Arkansas  into 
the  Union,  and  by  the  passage  of  an  Act  re- 
admitting the  six  States  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Looisiana,  which  await  only  the  election  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  resume  their 
seats  in  Congress.  The  Act  admitting  Ar- 
kansas to  the  Union  passed  the  Senate  by 
84  yeas  (Rep.)  to  8  nays  (Dem.),  on  the  Ist 
day  of  June,  was  vetoed  on  June  20th  by 
the  President,  passed  on  the  2 Ist  over  his 
TCto,  and  on  June  24th,  by  yeas  101  (Rep.) 
nays  27  (Dem.),  the  members  from  Arkansas 
were  admitted  to  their  seats  in  Congress.  A 
protest  against  their  admission,  signed  by 
forty-fire  Democratic  members  of  the  House, 
was  receired,  and  entered  of  record.  It  as- 
serts that  the  laws  of  Congress  for  recon- 
structing the  South  are  unconstitutional, 
that  the  new  governments  have  been  forced 
upon  the  Southern  people  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  by  military  satrapies,  and  that  the 
States  should  be  reconstructed  on  the  white 
vote  alone.  On  June  25th,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  passed,  by  the  full  vote  of  the  Re- 
pablican  party,  over  the  President's  veto, 
the  Bill  readmitting  into  the  Union  the  six 
reconstructing  States  above  mentioned.  It 
now  only  remains  for  their  legislatures  to 
meet  and  adopt  the  XIYth  Constitutional 
amendment  and  elect  their  Senators,  and  the 
States  will  be  restored  to  their  '*  proper 
practical  relations  to  the  Union.'*  Some 
question  arose  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere  as 
to  whether  the  newly  elected  State  officers 
should  supersede  the  Provisional  govern- 
ments and  enter  on  their  duties  immediately, 
or  should  wait  until  the  admission  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  new  governments  to 
seats  in  Congress.  In  Louisiana  the  Board 
of  Registration  issued  a  proclamation  order- 
ing the  new  officers  to  assume  their  duties 
on  the  16th.  Oen.  Buchanan  issued  a  coun- 
ter order  forbidding  the  above,  and  arrested 
the  President  of  the  Board.  Gen.  Grant 
sustained  Gen.  Buchanan's  order,  but  dis- 
charged the  President  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gistration, and  subsequently,  on  the  passage 


by  Congress  of  the  Act  admitting  the  six 
States,  ordered  Gen.  Buchanan  to  remove 
Gov.  Baker  and  Lieut-Gov.  Yoorhies,  the 
Provisional  State  officers,  and  appoint  in 
their  stead  Gov.  Warmouth  and  Lieut.-Gov. 
Dunn,  who  were  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
at  the  recent  election.  On  the  28th  the  new 
officers  were  installed  and  the  new  legisla- 
ture met.  .Gov.  H.  C.  Warmouth  was  colo- 
nel of  a  Missouri  regiment  in  the  Union 
armies  during  the  war,  and  became  a  citizen 
of  Louisiana  near  the  close  of  the  service. 
Lieut.-Gov.  Dunn  (colored)  is  a  native  citi- 
zen of  Louisiana.  Gen.  Grant  has  Issued 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  in  the 
other  reconstructing  States  that  as  soon  as 
their  legislatures  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Congress,  the  Provisional 
State  officers  shall  surrender  their  offices  to 
the  new  State  governments.  The  only  effect 
therefore,  of  the  interference  of  Gen.  Bu- 
chanan to  delay  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
State  officers  is,  that  they  enter  upon  their 
duties  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  other 
reconstructing  States. 

— The  thirtieth  day  of  May  was,  by  desig- 
nation of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  by  general  consent,  devoted  throughout 
the  Northern  States,  and  in  a  few  cities  of 
the  Southern,  to  strewing  with  flowers  the 
graves  of  the  nation's  dead,  fallen  in- sub- 
duing the  late  rebellion.  The  solemn  me- 
morials were  accompanied  by  poems,  address- 
es, prayers  and  other  exercises  appropriate 
to  the  occasion. 

—James  Buchanan  died  at  his  residence 
at  Wheatland  near  Lancaster,  Penn.,  on 
June  Ist.  He  was  bom  at  a  secluded  place 
called  Stoney  Batter  in  the  Eitutinny 
range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Pranklin 
County,  on  April  22d,  1791,  and  was  there- 
fore at  his  death  in  his  seven ty-seventh  year. 
His  parents  were  Scotch-Irish  pioneers,  poor 
and  Presbyterian,  with  a  high  respect  for 
leamiog.  James  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Lancaster 
bar  in  1812,  when  but  little  more  than  21 
years  old.  He  volunteered  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  marched  to  Baltimore,  but  saw  no 
service.  At  23  (in  1814)  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature,  was  re-elected  in  1815,  and 
in  1820  entered  Congress  for  the  district  now 
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represented  by  Thad.  Stevens.  Served  in 
Congress  till  1831,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  Jackson  Minister  to  Russia.  His  early 
course  in  Congress  was  with  the  Federal 
party,  but  favoring  a  tariff  for  revenne,  with 
incidental  protection  only,  opposing  foreign 
alliances  and  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  any 
European  power  except  Spain.  He  succeeded 
Daniel  Webster  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  on  returning  from  St.  Peters- 
burg in  18S3  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  sustained  Jackson,  and 
as  early  as  1886  became  a  champion  of  slavery 
by  taking  the  position  that  Congress  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  territories  or  elsewhere.  By  President 
Pierce  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  England, 
took  a  famous  part  in  the  Ostend  conference, 
and  returning  to  the  United  States  ui  1866, 
was  nominated  by  the  Cincinnati  Convention 
for  President.  He  was  elected  by  a  minority 
of  the  popular  vote  over  Fremont  and  Fill- 
more, and  thus  obtained  the  high  position 
adequate  to  the  display  of  his  personal  weak- 
ness, which  formed  one  of  the  dramatic  ele- 
ments in  the  disgraceful  period  that  preceded 
the  great  rebellion.  His  administration  dur- 
ing the  organization  of  the  rebellion  is  sum- 
med up  in  the  single  strict-constructionist 
sophism,  that  while  the  States  had  no  power 
to  secede  the  Government  had  no  power  to 
prevent  them.  He  published  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  his  administration,  but  his  plea,  like 
his  client,  was  of  mediocre  ability.  He  was 
a  man  well  adapted  to  be  great  in  little  things, 
and  consequently  little  in  great  things. 

— ^William  Lloyd  Garrison  has  been  made 
the  recipient  of  a  national  testimonial  of 
$33,000,  by  voluntary  contribution  of  bis 
countrymen,  as  a  tribute  for  his  services  in 
behalf  of  emancipation.  A.  proposition  has 
also  been  started  among  the  colored  men  of 
the  South  to  raise  a  similar  testimonial  of 
136,000  by  contributions  not  exceeding  one 
cent  each  by  the  freedmen,  to  be  presented 
to  General  Howard  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  their  race  at  the  head  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau. 

-—The  letter  of  General  Grant  of  May 
29th,  accepting  the  Republican  nomination 
at  Chicago,  is  a  model  of  brevity  and  point. 
It  declares  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention were  marked  by  moderation  and 
wisdom,  that  he  endorses  their  resolutions, 
that  it  is  impolitic  to  lay  down  in  advance 
any  administrative  policy  to  be  pursued, 
right  or  wrong,  but  that  he  shall  always 
respect  the  will  of  the  people,  and  endeavor 


to  afford  protection  and  peace  to  all,  and  to 
administer  the  laws  with  economy. 

— As  the  present  session  of  Congress 
draws  to  its  close,  the  most  important  ques- 
tions before  it  have  been  those  relating 
to  revenue  and  the  finances.  Down  to  the 
month  of  June  Congress  had  adopted  no 
revenue  policy,  save  to  relieve  our  domestic 
industry  from  a  share  of  its  burdens  by 
striking  off  about  |70,000,000  of  taxes, 
.  mainly  from  our  manufactures.  Mr.  Schenek, 
for  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  had 
reduced  the  tax  laws  to  one  elaborate  act, 
which  included  some  important  nordtiea, 
and  contemplated  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
whiskey  and  tobacco  to  such  rates  as  Con- 
gress should  deem  it  practicable  to  collect. 
The  chief  feature  of  Schenck's  bill  was  the 
increased  power  of  removing  and  appoint- 
ing his  subordinates,  and  organizing  bis  de- 
partment, which  the  bill  placed  in  the  bands 
of  the  Revenue  Commissioner.  It  proposed 
to  give  this  officer  sole  power  over  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  revenue  department,  in- 
stead of  dividing  the  power  as  at  present 
between  him  and  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  It  authorized  him  to 
appoint  and  remove  all  collectors,  assessors, 
and  supervisors  of  the  revenue,  to  change 
the  revenue  districts,  and  to  enforce  disci- 
pline. These  features  in  the  bill  were  de- 
feated, and  as  the  result  a  distinct  bill  has 
been  reported  combining  only  such  features 
of  Mr.  Schenck*s  bill  as  relate  to  the  taxes 
on  distilled  spirits  and  tobacco. 

— ^The  Currency  act  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  lYtb,  provides  that  it  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor to  pay  any  public  officer  for  making 
deposits  of  public  moneys  in  any  National 
bank,  and  that  currency  may  he  issued  to 
banks  in  States  having  less  than  1 6  per  head 
of  National  Bank  currency,  provided  that  it 
be  withdrawn  from  the  banks  of  those  States 
having  more  currency  than  the  quota  allowed 
by  the  National  Banking  law. 

— ^The  nomination  of  General  George  B. 
McClellan  as  Minister  to  Enghmd  having 
been  reported  adversely  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Presideht,  on  June 
12th,  nominated  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson 
for  that  office.  The  high  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  brother  Senators  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  though  polidcally  op- 
posed to  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  they  immediately  and 
unanimously  confirmed  the  nomination,  with- 
out waiting  even  to  refer  it  to  a  committee. 
The  Senate  will  lose  one  of  its  ablest  and 
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most  influential  members,  and  the  mission 
near  the  Court  of  St.  James  will  be  filled  bj 
one  whose  great  abilities  as  a  lawyer  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  his  success  as  a  diplomat- 
ist. 

— The  Chinese  Embassj,  of  which  Mr. 
Burliogame  is  chief,  were  received  on  June 
6th  by  the  President,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Senate  and  House ;  and  by  the  citizens 
of  New  York  at  a  public  dinner.  In  his 
ppeeches  on  these  occasions  Minister  Burlin- 
game  stated  as  the  object  of  his  mission  the 
cultivation  of  relations  of  international  in* 
dependence  and  equality  between  the 
Chinese  empire  and  the  Western  nations,  in 
supersession  of  the  policy  of  force  and  in- 
timidation heretofore  so  frequently  pursued 
hy  the  Western  nations  toward  the  Orient- 
als. 

— Senator  Sherman  presented  a  report  and 
bill  in  favor  of  unifying  our  specie  currency 
with  that  of  France,  by  reducing  the  standard 
of  our  American  dollar  to  the  five  francs 
(94  cents)  of  France.  Senator  Morgan  pre- 
sented a  report  opposing  the  policy  as  tending 
Itoiq  unity  rather  than  toward  it,  until  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations  shall  first  adopt  the 
French  standards. 

— M  the  session  of  the  IT.  S.  Circuit  Court 
at  Bichmond  before  Chief-Justice  Chase  on 
June  8d,  the  trial  of  Jefierson  Davis,  by  stip- 
ulation of  the  District  Attorney  and  counsel, 
was  postponed  to  the  fourth  Monday  of  No- 
vember. 

^-On  June  29th  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiTcs,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb  (Republican), 
of  Wisconsin,  passed  a  resolution  instructing 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  report 
a  bill  taxing  the  interest  on  the  national 
bonds  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  deducted 
at  the  time  of  payment.  This  inchoate  act  of 
national  infidelity  and  repudiation  received 
92raye8  to  55  noes.  The  ayes  were  81  Dem. 
and  61  Rep. ;  the  noes  2  Dem.  and  53  Rep. 
If  such  treachery  could  be  consummated 
in  the  Senate,  it  would  strike  the  most 
disastrous  blow  yet  given  to  the  national 
credit 

— Heber  C.  Kimball,  the  second  officer  of 
tfae  Mormon  Church  and  regular  successor, 
had  he  survived,  to  Brigham  Toung,  died  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  June  22d,  in  the  6  Yth  year  of  his 
age.  He  became  a  Mormon  in  1832,  contem- 
poraneously with  Brigham  Toung,  was  the 
first  Mormon  mis^onary  to  England,  and  has 
for  many  years,  with  Brigham  Young  and 
David  C.  Wells,  formed  the  first  Presidency 
or  Supreme  Triumvirate  of  the  Church. 


— The  Schiitzenfest  or  third  annual  festival 
of  the  American  Shooting  Society,  held  at 
New  York,  by  its  magnitude  and  success  evin- 
ces the  growing  taste  for  physical  and  athletic 
sports  which  is  being  impressed  in  part  by 
our  German  population  upon  American  social 
life.  It  began  June  2'7th  with  an  official  re- 
ception of  delegations  or  Schiitzenbunds 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  at  the  Qermania 
Assembly  Rooms,  an  address  by  Mayor  Hofi"- 
man,  and  presentation  of  banners.  On  Mon- 
day June  29th  a  grand  parade  and  excursion 
to  Jones's  Wood,  Gen.  Franz  Sigel  acting  as 
marshal.  The  shooting  then  continued  each 
day,  with  distribution  of  prizes,  music,  dan- 
cing, wrestlmg,  fencing,  foot-racing,  rope- 
walking,  balloon  ascensions,  and  other  ath- 
letic sports  until  July  6th,  when  the  offiml 
distribution  of  prizes  closed  the  f  est  An  im- 
mense assemblage  not  only  of  Germans  but 
Americans  testified  the  popularity  of  this  no- 
vel feature  in  American  life. 

— The  growing  success  and  favor  which 
attend  the  costly  amusement  of  yachting  are 
proofs  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  leisure  of 
our  people,  and  their  gradual  tendency  to- 
ward those  more  expensive  and  artistic  pleas- 
ures which  mark  the  culminating  periods  in  the 
lives  of  individuals,  nations,  and  races.  The 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  founded  in  1844,  now 
numbers  400  members  and  41  vessels,  of  which 
28  are  schooners,  12  sloops  and  1  steamer.  Its 
victories  in  the  European  races  entitle  it  to 
rank  as  the  champion  of  the  seas.  It  has  re- 
cently purchased  one  of  the  most  elegant  priv- 
ate residences  which  characterize  the  suburbs 
of  New  York,  as  a  club-house.  Pretty,  quaint 
architecture,  capacious  grounds  with  drives, 
coach-house,  trees,  shrubbery,  gardens,  and 
flowers,  adorn  the  exterior  of  the  new  head- 
quarters of  the  club  at  Clifton,  Staten  Island, 
while  the  interior  is  furnished  with  much  taste 
and  a  view  to  comfort  and  elegance.  The 
2l8t  annual  regatta  occured  June  18th  and 
10th,  and  was  won  by  S.  T.  Lorillard's  yacht 
Magic  The  regatta  of  the  Brooklyn  and 
Columbian  Yacht  Clubs  also  attracted  inter- 
est, though  of  a  more  local  character. 

— ^The  National  Democratic  Convention  met 
at  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  4th  day  of 
July.  On  the  6tfa,  Horatio  Seymour  was 
elected  permanent  President,  with  one  Vice- 
President  and  one  Secretary  from  each  State. 
The  President  was  escorted  to  his  chair  by 
Ex-Got.  Bigler,  of  Penn.,  and  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, of  S.  C.    The  resolutions  declare, 

That  the  Democratic  party,  reposing  tnLBtJ& 
the  intelligence  and  joBtice  of  the  people,  and 
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Btondlng  npon  the  Gonatiintlon,  reeognlKinff  dave- 
ry  and  Beccssion  as  eettled  by  the  war  or  voluntary 
action  of  the  Bouthern  States,  and  the  agitatloa 
thereof  never  to  be  renewed ;  do  demand, 

First.-— The  immediate  restoration  of  all  the 
Bouthern  States.    (Cheers.) 

Second.— Amnesty  for  all  jpolitieal  offenses  ;  the 
right  of  BuflYage  In  all  the  States  to  bo  oontrolled 
by  the  people  thereof. 

Third.— The  pavment  of  the  public  debt,  wliere 
the  obligations  do  not  ezprosslv  state  on  their 
face,  or  the  law  under  which  tney  were  issued 
does  not  provide  payment  in  coin,  should  be  paid 
in  the  lawAil  money  of  the  United  Butoa. 

Fourth.— Equal  taxation  of  all  property,  inclu- 
ding Government  bonds.    (Cheers.) 

Fifth.— One  currency  for  the  Government  and 
people,  laborer  and  office-holder,  pensioner  and 
soldier,  producer  and  bondholder.    (Great  cheers.) 

Si2th.—£conomv  in  administration,  reduction  in 
the  Army  and  Mavy,  abolition  of  the  Freed- 
men^B  Bureau  (cheers),  and  of  the  inquisitorial 
modes  of  oollectinff  Revenue,  and  such  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  equal  internal  taxation  as,  without 
diminishing  our  Revenue,  will  afford  incidental 
protection  to  American  manufactures. 

Seventh.— Subordination  of  military  to  the  civil 
power. 


Eighth.— Demands  equal  righta  and  pTo4ecttoo 
for  native  and  adopted  cltiieus  against  the  doe- 
trine  of  immutable  allegiance  *  denounces  the  lunr- 
Eatlon  and  tyranny  of  the  Radical  party  ic  its  vf  o- 
ition  of  the  pledge  to  conduct  the  war  only  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  whereas  it  has  snb- 
Jugated  States,  overthrown  fireedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  estabii&hed  a  system  of  eeplonagc, 
disregarded  the  Habeas  Corpus,  converted  tbo 
national  capitol  into  a  bastile,  repealed  the  appel- 
late and  threatened  to  destroy  the  original  nuis- 
diotion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  mallgnea  the 
Chief  Justice  for  his  Integrity  and  Impartiality  on 
the  trial  of  the  Preeldent. 

On  the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood :  English, 
12i;  Hancock,  40^;  Pendleton,  104;  Par- 
ker, 15i;  Church,  88;  Packer,  26;  Andrew 
Johnson,  62 ;  Doolittle,  12^  ;  Hendricks,  2 ; 
Keverdy  Johnson,  8 ;  F.  P.  Blah,  10^ ;  Thos. 
Ewing,  Jr.,  |.  Six  ballots  were  taken  on  the 
7th  ult.,  but  at  the  time  our  record  closed, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  no  choice  had 
been  eifected. 


LITERATURE. 


The  Life  and  Death  of  Jaeon,  By  Wm. 
Morris.— 7%«  Earthly  Paradise^  By  Wm. 
Morris.  (Roberts  Bros.)  It  is  about  a  year 
since  Mr.  Morris's  first  poem  was  published, 
and  was  heartily  welcomed,  especially  by  the 
English  critics.  At  the  head  of  his  eulogists 
was  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  who,  like 
himself,  had  first  appeared  as  a  Greek  story- 
teller, and  who  hailed^  the  new  poet  as  a  sec- 
ond Chaucer.  Without  being  conrinced  of 
the  justice  of  all  Mr.  Swinburne's  enthusiasm 
about  his  friend,  an  enthusiasm  as  highly- 
colored  as  his  own  poetry,  it  is  ncyertheless 
impossible  to  read  Jason  without  very  great 
pleasure.  The  exquisite  simplicity  of  the 
style,  the  grace  and  easy  flow  of  the  lines, 
and  tone  of  truthfulness  and  serious  intent 
which  pervade  its  beautiful  descriptions, 
made  us  forget  the  want  of  grander  thought, 
or  more  intense  dramatic  power.  It  was  all 
that  it  seemed  meant  to  be,  a  beautifully  told 
story  in  verse,  and  therewith  we  vere  con- 
tent. But  it  would  not  do  to  compare  it 
with  "Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  for  instance, 
except  in  faithfulness  of  local  coloring. 
There  is  no  such  poetry  in  all "  Jason"  as  we 
find  in  the  choruses  of  "  Atalanta ; "  no  such 
dramatic  presentation  of  character,  no  such 
power  of  ima^ation.  But  then  Morris  has 
none  of  the  "sugary  sensuality"  of  Swtn- 
bume,  is  equally  free  from  his  highest  vxi-tues 
and  his  gravest  faults,  from  his  strength  and 
his  weakness,  from  the  daring  of  his  genius, 
and  the  reckless  extravagance  of  his  color. 


The  chief  characteristic  of  his  poetry  is  Its 
exqui^te  finish  and  its  perfect  parity  and 
evenness  of  style.  We  look  in  vain  thioagh 
the  three  hundred  pages  of  Jason  for  a  doaen 
lines  which  shall  linger  in  our  memories  urtien 
the  charm  of  the  sweetly-told  story  la  «t  an 
end.    There  are  none  of  those 

*' Jewels  five-words-long 
That  on  the  siretehed  forefinger  of  all 
Sparkle  forever." 

But  in  the  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  we  have  J 
and  better  than  we  had  hoped.  It  u  rare, 
indeed,  that  a  poet  gives  us  a  volume  <if 
seven  hundred  pages  within  a  year  of  its 
predecessor,  and  still  more  rare  that  In  that 
time  should  be  so  much  improvement.  The 
poem  describes  the  adventures  of  a  porfy  of 
Norsemen  in  search  of  the  Hi4)py  Isles.  Afker 
long,  fruitless  wanderings,  the  remnant  of  the 
voyagers  settle  down  among  a  peaceflil  west- 
em  folk,  to  whom,  upon  occasions  of  solemn 
fesdval,  they  relate  the  stories  of  their  early 
lives,  stories  learned  in  their  distant  hcnnes, 
of  many  lands  and  peoples.  We  have  here 
twelve  tales  in  verse,  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  others  being  promised  to  follow 
very  shortly.  The  introduction  is  veiy  beau- 
tiful, particularly  the  first  verse : 

"  Of  Heaven  oir  Hell  I  have  no  power  to  Bing, 
I  cannot  eaae  the  burden  of  your  fean, 
Or  make  qnick-eoming  Death  a  little  tlniib 
Or  bring  agam  the  plcasoie  of  past  yeoxa* 
Not  for  my  worda  shall  ye  forget  your  tears, 
Or  hope  again  for  aught  that  I  can  say, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 
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He  caxmot  paint  for  yon,  either,  a  figure  or 
a  landscape  with  a  single  felicitous  touch,  as 
can  our  master-artist  Tennyson;  bis  poetry 
is  nerer  in  the  least  subjectiTo,  nor  can  he 
give  you  a  strongly-marked  character  with  a 
touch  of  his  pen,  like  Browning,  for  his  peo- 
ple are  all  gray-eyed,  and  generally  golden- 
haired,  and  might  be  as  well  described  as  a 
king,  a  shepherd,  a  priest,  a  goddess,  a  fay,  as 
by  any  names  he  chooses  to  give  them.  But 
why  d&ould  we  quarrel  with  a  harp  because  it 
is  not  a  vioUn  ?  The  notes  of  his  instrument 
may  be  few,  but  they  are  exceedingly  sweet. 
Though  his  pictures  are  composed  of  few 
oolOTS,  and  the  '*  brown  bee "  as  incTitably 
appears  in  them  as  the  stars  and  the  sea  in 
Alexander  Smith's,  they  are  none  the  less 
fall  of  tenderness  and  truth.  Of  the  twelre 
tales  contained  in  this  rolume,  six  are  from 
Gredan  history  and  the  others  legends  of 
various  times  and  countries.  The  finest  poem 
of  all,  for  interest  of  subject,  dignity  of  treat- 
ment, and  flashes  of  real  poetic  fire,  is  the 
LoTe  of  Alcestis.  In  this  lovely  tale  we  are 
told  how  Admetus,  assisted  by  Apollo,  who 
serves  him  as  a  herdsman,  wins  to  ^fe  the 
daughter  of  King  Pelias,  and  how  Alcestis, 
when  her  husband's  time  comes  to  die,  saves 
hia  life  by  giving  her  own  in  his  stead.  In 
the  course  of  this  poem  occurs  perhaps  the 
finest  passage  in  the  whole  book,  the  farewell 
and  departure  of  Apollo.  The  god,  in  a  speech 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  dignity,  bids  adieu  to 
the  earth, 

•«  TUB  handftil,  tliat  within  its  liUle  girth 
Hiolda  that  which  moyes  yoa  to,  O  men  that  die ; " 

and  after  promising  Admetus  assistance  in  his 
last  extremity, 

**  He  ceased,  but  ere  the  golden  tongne  was  etui 
An  odorous  mist  had  stolen  np  the  bill. 
And  to  Admetus  first  the  god  grew  dim, 
And  then  was  hut  a  lovely  voice  to  Um, 
And  then  at  last  the  sun  had  sank  to  zf^t, 
And  a  fresh  wind  blew  lightly  from  the  west 
Over  the  hill-top,  and  no  soul  was  there ; 
But  the  sad  dying  autumn  fleld-flowers  fair, 
Bnaaed  diy  leaves  about  the  windy  place, 
Where  even  now  had  been  the  god-like  &oe. 
And  in  their  midst  the  brasB-hound  guiyer  lay.** 

Could  there  be  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
ample  narrative  lovelier  than  this  picture? 
We  seem  to  stand  among  the  **8ad  dying 
atttnmn  field-flowers  fair"  and  gase  with 
Admetus  at  the  vanishing  divinity,  till  the 
laBt  ray  of  the  celestial  brightness  luis  depart- 
ed, and  we  turn  to  see  only  a  "  gray-haired 
shepherd  driying  down"  the  woolly  sheep 
that  must  learn  now  to  obey  the  voice  of 
mortal  herdsman.    Throughout  this  poem  we 


find  more  frequent  traces  of  the  finer  gold  of 
poetry;  the  diction  rises  continually  to  a 
higher  level  than  in  some  of  the  tales,  .in 
which  there  seems  little  absolute  necessity  for 
the  poetic  form.  We  might  go  through  all 
the  Son  of  Croesus,  for  instance,  or  the  Watch- 
ing of  the  Falcon,  without  findhig  any  such 
lines  as  these : 

"the  night 

Grew  dreamy  with  a  shadowy  sweet  delight." 

**  Her  lovely  shadow  even  now  did  pass 
Along  the  changeless  fields,  oft  looking  back, 
As  though  it  yet  had  thought  of  some  great  lack.'* 

"  But  Time,  who  slays  so  many  a  memory, 
brought  hers  to  light,  the  short-llTed  loving 

Queen; 
And  her  foir  soul,  as  scent  of  fiowers  unseen, 
Sweetened  the  turmoil  of  long  centuries." 

After  Alcestis,  in  order  of  excellence,  comes 
perhaps  the  Cupid  and  Psyche.  A  greater 
genius  would  probably  have  given  us  more  of 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  fable,  but  we  will 
not  quarrel  with  our  poet,  who  has  told  us 
the  old,  old  story  in  his  sweetest  words.  He 
has  not  succeeded  perhaps  in  preserving  the 
interest  up  to  the  end,  but  is  this  altogether 
hia  fi&ult,  or  is  it  partiy  the  result  of  that 
idiosyncrasy  of  human  nature  which  leads  us 
to  love  the  best  "the  songs  that  make  us 
grieve."  The  picture  of  Psyche  wandering 
through  the  world  after  she  has  lost  her  love, 
is  most  beautifiilly  drawn. 

"  Like  a  thin  dream  she  passed  the  clattering  town," 

is  one  of  Hr.  Morrises  felicities  of  expression. 
And  above  all,  and  through  all  the  grace 
and  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  the  music  of 
the  flowing  verse,  the  vividness  of  the  lightly 
sicetched  pictures,  is  the  exquisite  purity  of 
thought,  which  pervades  the  book  like  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  lovely  with  the  perfume 
of  a  beautiful  soul  and  a  sweet  imagination. 
Its  tender  moonlight  effects,  its  dreamy 
music,  soothe  us  to  sleepy  peace.  It  is  a 
book  preemlnentiy  for  lovers  and  lazy  people ; 
a  book  to  carry  into  the'  country  and  read 
under  a  tree,  with  a  littie  brook  keeping  time 
to  the  flowing  lines;  a  book  to  loiter  and 
dream  over,  not  to  analyze  and  criticise. 

(*  What  should  we  do  7    Thou  wouldst  not  have  us 
wake 
From  out  the  aims  of  this  rare  happy  dream, 
And  wish  to  leave  the  murmur  of  the  stream. 
The  rustling  boughs,  the  twitter  of  the  bkds, 
And  all  the  thousand  peaceftil  happy  words  7  " 


Hurd  and  Houghton  have  published  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  the  Official  lAfe  of  Chvemxyr 
Andrew,    It  is  written  by  Albert  G.  Brown, 
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who  was  the  GeTcmor's  privato  secretary  and 
most  Intimate  friend,  and  came  to  his  task 
with  a  sufficiency  of  preparation  that  would 
have  justified  a  more  elaborate  account  of  the 
departed  statesman.  That  Hr.  Brown  pre- 
ferred to  give  us  only  this  sketch  is  leas  to  be 
regretted,  as  a  full  biography  is  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  who 
will  bring  to  it  every  needed  qualification. 
The  dedication  of  the  present  work  to  General 
Grant,  with  Andrew's  endorsement  of  him 
beneath,  suggests  the  proverb  about  killiDg 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  It  will  no  doubt 
make  the  book  more  useful  .as  a  campaign 
document,  but  it  would  be  as  well  if  we  could 
.  have  been  permitted  to  regard  it  as  a  grateful 
souvenir  with  no  ulterior  aim. 

In  speaking  of  this  sketch  as  excellent,  we 
must  not  be  understood  to  praise  its  author 
for  any  original  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Governor's  character.  He  has  strung 
together  gracefully  enough  the  main  fiicts  in 
History,  has  given  a  pleasant  enough  account 
of  his  habits  of  work  and  some  of  his  personal 
traits,  and  for  the  rest  has  drawn  laigely  upon 
sketches  that  have  already  found  their  way 
into  the  public  eye.  But  the  original  matter 
and  the  selections  are  woven  neatly  together, 
and  make  a  whole  that  will  serve  us  very  well 
until  Whipple's  laiger  work  admits  us  to  a 
more  complete  appreciation  of  the  man,  his 
character,  and  work.  We  gather  from  this 
book  that  John  A  Andrew  was  about  as 
sturdy  a  growth  of  American  manhood  as  has 
been  seen  in  these  last  days.  ^  He  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  without  fear.  He  did 
what  he  thought  was  right,  no  matter  what 
others  might  think.  He  had  a  great  big 
heart,  as  several  of  these  stories  amply  show, 
an  active  brain,  an  indomitable  wUl,  an  in- 
dustry that  never  tired.  He  was  a  man  after 
Dr.  Johnson's  own  heart,,for  he  was  "  a  good 
hater."  He  was  perfectly  frank  and  generous 
and  sincere ;  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  or 
thwarted,  and  yet  a  man  to  be  most  deeply 
reverenced  and  loved.  Nothing  in  this  book 
will  recall  him  so  vividly  as  the  fine  photo- 
graph of  him  that  faces  the  title-page.  How 
different  from  Lincoln's  lean  and  haggard 
&ce  I  Yet,  next  to  Lincoln,  and  Stanton  per- 
haps, the  weight  of  our  great  struggle  was 
heaviest  upon  him. 


EvsBT  reader  of  the  present  day,  whose 
childhood  was  nourished  with  the  rare  intel- 
lectual banquet  which,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
fed  the  youthful  mind  in  the  popular  writings 
of  Maria  Edgeworth,  wUl  hail  the  promise  of 


a  oomprehensive  personal  memoir  of  the 
author,  enriched  by  a  series  of  her  private 
correspondence.  This  tribute  to  her  memory 
has  been  deferred  beyond  the  usual  period 
of  these  posthumous  attentions  to  so  distin- 
guished a  reputation.  Miss  Edgeworth  died 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  at  a  very  advanced 
age;  and  her  illustrious  fiiends  and  com- 
panions in  letters,  who  gave  such  gloiy  to 
the  opening  nineteenth  century,  have  been 
so  long  gathered  to  their  repose,  that  their 
biographers  even  seem,  in  our  recollection, 
to  be  invested  with  a  distant  and  claaac  in- 
terest In  some  notable  instances,  as  with 
Scott  and  Byron,  the  biographers  have  fol- 
lowed th^  heroes  to  the  land  of  shadows. 
We  are  under  the  imi)resdon  that  this  ap- 
parent neglect  in  the  case  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
has  been  due  to  her  expressed  wishes  on  the 
subject,  forbidding  her  papers  to  be  used  for 
a  work  of  the  kmd.  She  may  bare  been  led 
to  this  check  on  her  successors  by  her  obser- 
yation  of  the  careless  or  ii\judicioua  employ- 
ment of  such  materials ;  by  an  innate  modesty, 
shrinking  from  rerelations  to  the  pubUc  of  her 
personal  history ;  or,  perhaps,  more  than  all, 
by  the  paui  whioh  she  must  have  experienced 
at  the  untoward  recq)tion  by  the  critics  of 
the  memoirs  of  her  father,  which,  left  on- 
finished  by  him  as  an  autobiography,  she  had 
completed  and  published  after  his  death.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  olence  with  r^j;ard  to  her  life 
has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  religiously 
preserved  by  her  family ;  nor  is  tiie  seal  yet 
broken,  at  least  so  far  as  the  public  is  c(hi- 
cemed,  though  the  curiosity  of  that  omnivor- 
ous body  has  been  already  partially  gratified. 
If  you  would  keep  anything  quiet,  tell  it  to 
nobody;  certainly,  do  not  print  it.  The 
family  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  or  certun  of  her 
successors  in  possesion  of  her  manuscripts, 
have,  it  appears,  recently  privately  printed — 
"not  published"— a  '* Memoir,  with  a  Sdec- 
tion  of  her  Letters,"  the  Memoir  befaig  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Edgeworth's  step-mother,  the 
fourth  and  last  wife  of  Robert  Loyell  Edge- 
worth,  and  ecUted  by  her  surviving  children. 
It  is  a  book  of  abundant  materials,  extendmg 
to  three  Tolomes.  A  copy  of  this  has  faOen 
into  the  hands  of  an  JBdinhttrffh  Henewer^ 
who  treats  his  readers  to  copious  extracts, 
with  an  intelligent  and  respectlul  commen- 
tary on  the  whole.  In  entering  upon  this 
work,  while  he  admits  that  it  is  "doobUnl" 
whether  the  rich  materials  of  private  corres- 
pondence, '*  spirited  descriptions,  eoxioas 
anecdotes,  and  sound  remarks  on  things  and 
people,"  to  which  he  has  privO^d  access^ 
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*'  wfll  ever  be  made  generally  accessible/'  he 
states  that  *< permission'*  has  been  giren  '*  to 
quote  liberally  from  them."  This  matter  of 
the  *'permiaBion"  has  since  been  publicly 
denied,  in  a  communication  to  the  AthmcBumj 
hj  M.  Packenham  Edgewortb,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  work,  in  the  name  of  his 
assodates,  **  who  have  the  sole  right  to  grant 
that  permission."  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  may  be  questioned  whether,  for  the 
present  at  least,  that  hungry  Oliver  Twist, 
the  public,  who  in  such  cases  is  "always 
asking  for  more,"  wiU  not  hare  to  sit  down 
with  the  portion  thus  surreptitiously  ladled 
out  by  the  reriewer.  It  certainly  leaves  us 
with  a  good  appetite ;  nor  can  we  think  that 
any  harm  would  come  from  assimilatiTig  the 
whole. 

The  lesson  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  life,  like 
that  of  her  writings,  was  eminently  whole- 
some and  practical.  This  was  known  before, 
and  was  sufficiently  certified  to  by  the  ad- 
miration of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  her  personal 
character,  and  the  general  report  of  her  con- 
temporaries who  met  her  in  society.  It 
appears  at  every  turn  in  the  reviewer's  well- 
filled  pages ;  for  it  will  probably  be  found  he 
has  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  and, 
as  a  good  reviewer  he  was  bound  to  do, 
sqaeezed  the  orange  pretty  effectually.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  follow  him  in  detail  in  these 
interesting  passages,  which  will  be  universally 
read ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  how  admirably 
the  author  in  private  meets  the  expectation 
which  would  be  formed  from  her  writings,  in 
making  the  best  of  a  career  not  without  its 
difficulties,  in  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of  in- 
clination to  the  claims  of  prudence,  in  all  the 
** prime  wisdom"  of  daily  life,  its  forbear- 
ance, its  cheerful  activities,  its  unfailing  use- 
fulness, lis  unceasing  mental  and  moral  cul- 
tivation. Miss  Edgeworth's  writings  do  not, 
indeed,  round  the  whole  compass  of  human 
thought  and  emotion;  there  may  be  other 
motixes  than  those  which  she  employs,  and 
other  results  than  those  which  she  exhibits ; 
bat  their  influence  is  always  sound,  and  they 
have  some  sterling  practical  qualities  of  humor 
and  good  sense— for  instance,  in  illustrating 
and  enforcing  every-day  duties,  which  the 
corresponding  literature  of  the  day  frequently 
aimed  so  high  to  attain.  There  is  no  vapory 
doudland  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings.  We 
walk  upon  the  solid  earth,  among  good  and 
bad  boys  and  girls  and  good  and  bad  men 
and  women,  and  learn  how  to  choose  our 
company  and  strengthen  our  footsteps.  When 
we  look  at  the  productions  of  the  "  liGnerva 


Press,"  which  preceded  Miss  Edgeworth's 
books,  and  some  of  the  sensation  novels  of 
our  own  day  which  have  come  after  them,  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  plea- 
sure we  once  took  (and  which  may  be  taken 
again)  in  those  fltill  unsurpassed  stories  of 
''Parent's  Assistant,"  the  '* Moral  Tales," 
*'  Ennui,"  and  others,  artificial  as  they  may 
m  some  respects  be  considered.  As  for  the 
Irish  stories,  their  humor  and  character  are 
not  to'be  questioned. 

The  anecdotes  of  tins  Memoir,  preserved 
in  her  diaries  or  correspondence  by  Miss 
Edgeworth,  ore  charming.  Mr.  Pakenham 
Edgeworth  certunly  must  relent  before  he 
would  deprive  the  world  of  such  characteristic 
morsels  as  those  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Sheridan, 
Talma  and  Napoleon.  Miss  Edgeworth  meets 
Mrs.  Siddons  at  a  literary  party  given  by 
Lydia  White,  and  gets  this  capital  story  of 
the  hold  traditions  have  upon  the  stage,  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  a  great  many  oUier  de- 
partments of  human  action : 

She  gaye  xu  the  history  of  her  first  acting  of 
Lady  Macbetli,  and  of  her  reaolring,  in  the  sleep 
scene,  to  lay  down  the  condlestldk,  contrary  to  the 
precedent  of  Mrs.  Friichard  and  all  the  traditions, 
before  she  began  to  wash  her  hands  and  say,  "  Out 
vile  spot  I  '*  Sheridan  knocked  yiolently  at  her  door 
during  the  fire  minutes  she  had  desired  entirely  to 
herself  to  compose  her  spirts  before  the  play  began. 
He  burst  In,  and  prophesied  that  she  would  ruin 
herself  for  ever  if  she  persevered  In  this  resolution 
to  lay  down  the  candlestick  I  She  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  her  determination— succeeded,  was  ap- 
plauded, and  Sheridan  begged  her  pardon.  She 
described  well  the  awe  she  felt,  and  the  power 
of  the  excitement  given  to  her  by  the  sight  of 
Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
in  the  pit. 

The  Napoleon  story  was  told  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy. 

Sir  Humphry  repeated  to  us  a  remarkable  cri- 
ticism of  Buonaparte's  on  Talma's  acting:  "  You 
don't  play  Nero  well ;  you  gesticulate  too  much ; 
you  speak  with  too  much  vehemence.  A  despot 
does  not  need  all  that :  he  need  only  i^onounce, 
» n  sail  qu'  il  se  8uiBt.» "  "And,"  added  Talma, 
who  told  this  to  Sir  Humphry,  <<  Buonaparte,  as  he 
said  this,  folded  his  aims  in  his  well-known  man- 
ner, and  stood  as  if  his  attitude  expressed  the 
sentiment." 

An  anecdote  of  the  literary  precocity  of 
the  present  Earl  Stanhope,  from  a  letter  by 
Miss  Edgeworth^s  in  August,  1818,  has  a 
curious  interest:  **We  have  just  seen  a 
journal  by  a  little  boy  of  eight  years  old,  of 
a  voyage  from  England  to  SicOy ;  the  boy  is 
Lord  Mahon*s  son.  Lard  Garrington's  grand- 
son. It  is  one  of  the  best  journals  I  ever 
read,  full  of  facts ;  exactly  the  writing  of  a 
child,  but  a  very  clever  child." 
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Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  book,  %nritU€U 
Wives,  fully  deserves  the  reprobation  it  has  re- 
ceived on  all  bands.  Its  title  is  a  complete 
misnomer,  once  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that 
outrages  on  morality  of  Brigham  Young  in 
America,  and  similar  outrages  on  the  part  of 
Prince  in  England,  and  of  certain  others  in 
Germany,  are   in   any  sense  of  the  word 


**  spiritual."  Mr.  Dixon  should  have  had 
more  regard  to  the  ordinary  good  sense  and 
virtue  of  the  community,  than  to  term  any  of 
the  adulterous  connections  which  he  deUils, 
apparently  with  great  relish,  too,  as  ^ptrifite/. 
They  are,  rather,  earthly,  sensual,  deTilisb,  as 
the  Bible  teaches.  The  book  is  a  sttangc 
medley,  offensive  to  decent  readers. 


TABLE-TALK. 


The  dinner  given  at  Dehnonico's  on  the 
24th  of  June  to  the  Chinese  Ambassadors  was 
one  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  the  usual  dul- 
ness  of  ceremonial  entertainments.  It  some- 
times seems  as  tedious  as  a  time-told  tale  to 
find  ourselves  marching  into  the  very  large 
and  very  handsome  dining-room  where  we 
have  so  often  assisted  our  *'  distinguished  fel- 
low-citizens,'' in  our  humble  way,  to  do  honor 
to  famous  people  from  over  seas,  or  from 
nearer  home.  But,  on  this  occasion,  every 
thing  was  delightful.  Imagine  the  smiles 
that  played  about  the  venerable  faces  of  Suns- 
Tigen  and  Ghi-Tajen  as  the  waiters  placed 
before  their  astonished  eyes  the  familiar  birdV 
nest,  nid  ePoiseau  au  mandarin,  but  pre- 
pared with  a  delicacy,  such  as  even  the  Em- 
peror's CA«/ never  attained  to  in  his  moments 
of  highest  inspiration!  Hardly,  too,  had 
they  recovered  from  their  surprise  when  suc- 
cessive 4*inties  familiar  to  them  from  child- 
hood, were  floated  airily  over  their  shoulders 
by  the  white-cravated  ganymedes;  Puppidog 
d  r  JEmjpire,  Rat  d  ravir  sauce piqvante  ;  — it 
was  a  positive  pleasure  to  see  the  grave  Mon- 
golian faces  wrinkle  into  smiles,  and  their 
bead-eyes  twmkle  with  delight  as  they  found 
something  they  could  be  sure  of  in  the  midst 
of  this  wUdemess  of  unknown  dishes.  As  for 
the  speeches,  nothing  could  have  been  better. 
Mr.  Burlingame  showed  himself  a  natural  or- 
ator, and  took  the  Chinese  side  so  enthudas- 
tically  and  earnestly  that  one  ahnost  looked  to 
see  the  national  pig-tail  sprout  from  his 
head.  As  Chi-Tajen  jocosely  remarked  to  Mr. 
Brown,  "  he  was  more  Chinese  than  the  Chi- 
nese themselves."  At  least  we  so  interpreted 
the  words  as  they  fell  from  the  Ambassador's 
lips,  though,  as  is  usual  in  China,  they  took 
the  form  of  a  proverb.  But  this  seemed  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  remark,—**  The  robe  that 
has  lain  ui  the  musk,  is  more  fragrant  than  the 
musk-ball."  But,  Mr.  Burlingame  made  out 
his  case  in  a  most  convincing  fashion,  and 
his  plea  for  justice  to  China  in  our  diplo- 
macy, and  justice  to  her  in  our  judgment  of 


her  daims,  was  so  convincbg  in  its  log^c,  and 
so  persuading  hi  its  manner,  that  the  walls  of 
our  Caucasian  prejudice  fell  flat  before  the  or- 
ator's trumpet  In  our  own  particular  case^ 
however,  this  was  not  much  of  asoneoder, 
for  we  have  always  had  a  weakness  for  the 
Chinese,  and  shoiild  never  have  the  heart  to 
entertaui  an  evil  thought  agunst  theoa&m 
who  gave  us  the  gift  of  tea  alone,  to  aaj  no- 
thing of  other  trifles,  such  as  the  iuTentioDS 
of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's 
compass,  with  compliments  and  the  Golden 
Rule.  After  Mr.  Burlingame  came  Mr.  Erarts, 
whose  speech  must  have  astonished  tboae  who 
only  knew  him  by  his  other  speech  on  the  im- 
peachment trial.  This  was  as  light  as  that 
was  heavy,  as  full  of  point  as  that  was  doll, 
as  sparkling  as  that  was  flat.  Itranroond 
the  tables,  that  Mr.  Evarts  was  showing  the 
Republicans  who  had  found  fault  withhhn 
for  defending  the  President,  how  mocb 
they  were  mistaken,  for,  if  he  had  reaUj meant 
to  defend  him,  they  might  now  see  what 
powers  he  oould  have  brought  to  ihe  task. 
There  was  no  need  of  his  burying  Mr.  Johnson 
under  such  a  mountain  of  didness,  and  in  ooo- 
sequence,  he  did  it  in  the  interest  of  Bidi- 
calism,  for  might  he  not  have  met  Mr.  Batkr 
with  wit  for  wit,  subUety  for  subtlety,  tnd 
turned  the  laugh  against  him  and  his  eanse, 
if  he  had  been  so  minded?  Our  Chinese 
friends  are  gone,  after  having  had,  no  doaht, 
a  right  good  time.  In  public  and  private  ve 
have  given  them  a  hundred  evidences  of  oar 
good-will,  and  we  most  heartily  wish  that 
wherever  the  Embassy  may  go  m  its  mission, 
it  may  meet  as  warm  a  welcome  as  it  fonod 
in  New  York. 


No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  enjoyed 
with  us  the  procession  of  the  German  marifl- 
men — ^the  Sdiutzenfest— on  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  meeting  in  the  last  week  of  Jme. 
There  were  several  things  to  be  noted  in  «■ 
lation  to  that  procession.  One  is  the  admi^ 
able  way  in  which  the  costumes  were  got  np, 
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by  which  it  was  intended  to  represent  the 
hiTentton  and  developtDent  of  shooting  wea- 
pons. This  portion  of  the  procession  was 
nshered  by  six  mounted  heralds  in  the  costume 
of  theJUiddle  Ages  representing  the  nationali- 
ties of  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain 
and  Switzerland.  Then  came  the  Marshal  of 
the  Division  and  his  aids  in  the  dress  of  the 
Landsknechte  of  the  time  of  Geoige  von 
Frondsberg.  Six  Tenton  warriors  with  tat* 
tooed  bodies  and  bear-skin  robes  picturesquely 
hinted  at  barbaric  times.  Then  came  Wil- 
liam TeU  and  his  Son,  this  last  a  most  charm- 
ing boy  in  a  most  becomingly  beautiful  dress,  ' 
and  following  close  upon  them  six  cross-bow- 
men in  the  costume  of  the  eleventh  century. 
This  was  tlie  second  period,  and  as  Tell  had  in- 
trodnoed  diat,  so  Berdiold  Schwartz,  the  inven- 
tor of  gunpowder  led  in  the  day  that  dawned  at 
Cieoj.  Following  him  were  six  men  each  hav- 
ing the  old  fire-lock  musket  with  rest,  habited 
in  the  oostome  of  the  Queen's  Musketeers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Behhid  these,  six  Tyrolese 
in  the  dress  of  their  canton  with  short  rifles, 
and  at  thdr  head  Andreas  Hofer.  Then, 
with  a  short  skip  to  this  present  year  of  grace, 
six  JLmerican  sharpshooters  with  the  most 
approved  breech-loading  rifles,  and  last  of  all 
the  Catling  gun,  the  last  word  of  murder  by 
the  wholesale,  that  waits  its  time  to  speak  on 
the  Add  of  war.  Now,  all  these  costumes 
were  deserving  of  something  more  than  a 
word  of  pasang  commendation,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  notion  of  the  group  was  apt  and  in- 
genious, and  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried 
out  was  simply  perfect.  It  deserves,  what  it 
did  not  reedve,  cheers,  and  flowers,  and 
handkerchief^,  along  the  whole  line.  It  was 
a  beautiful  sight,  for  the  men  were  picked 
men  of  a  manly  and  handsome  race,  and  the 
costumes  were  most  accurate  in  cut  and  color, 
they  reproduced  old  pictures  with  a  vivid  re- 
ality. The  rest  of  the  procession  was  like  all 
processions,  remarkable  perhaps  for  its  order 
and  decorum,  and  for  the  bearing  of  the  men, 
but  the  best  of  aU  was  in  that  little  bit  of  poet- 
ry that  led  the  van.  When  one  sees  a  Saint 
Patrick's  procession — ten  thousand  men  in 
black  suits,  black  hats  and  green  scarfs,  or  an 
American  procession,  ten  thousand  men  in 
black  suits,  black  hats  and  no  green  scarfs, 
and  then  see  a  procession  like  this  of  the 
Sehutzenfest,  with  color  and  costume  all  along 
the  line,  and  one  bright  bit  of  culture,  one 
small  but  choice  fruit  of  poetry,  and  learning, 
in  its  most  conspicuous  part,  he  feels  that  the 
German  has  a  lesson  to  teach  him.  Not  one 
but  many,  for  the  procession  was  many  ways 


suggestive.  Its  motive  was  a  fruitful  hint, 
for  it  showed  a  host  of  industrious  citizens 
who  know  the  value  of  play,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  make  a  yearly  holiday  with  no 
excuse  but  the  love  of  play  to  give  it  author- 
ity. And  the  intelllgenoe  of  these  faces,  the 
order  of  the  whole,  the  energy  without  tur- 
bulence that  ran  through  this  long  line  like  a 
spinal  cord«  There  was  no  element  of  dis- 
turbance in  it  As  was  remarked,  when  St. 
Patrick  leads  his  line  through  the  street,  ladies 
run  in  doors  and  drag  their  children  after 
them,  for  who  knows  on  what  comer  the  mar- 
shals will  lead  their  men  into  a  bloody  fight? 
These  Germans  neither  broke  our  Sabbath 
peace  nor  defied  the  week-day  law.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  the  street  from  us  for  an 
hour  or  so,  but  they  made  amends  by  filling  it 
from  ude  to  side  with  manly  men,  and  manly 
manners,  with  gay  colors  and  good  music,  and 
made  us  glad  beside,  with  the  conviction  that 
our  German  fellow-citizens  are  lovers  and 
defenders  of  the  law,  and  that  our  social  order 
has*  nothing  to  fear  from  them  either  in  the 
present  or  the  future. 

RiSTORi  bade  what  we  suppose  will  prove  a 
final  farewell  to  America,  on  Friday  the  26th 
of  June,  when  she  played  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  a  morning  performance.  She  sailed  for 
Europe  on  Saturday.  In  the  course  of  her 
two  visits  to  America,  she  played  849  times, 
and  considering  that  she  spoke  a  fordgn 
tongue,  she  certainly  showed  great  power  to 
hold  her  audience,  and  gained  a  remarkable 
popularity.  In  our  opioion,  Ristori  cannot 
be  called  a  great  actress,  for  that  title  is  only 
earned  by  genius,  and  genius  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated of  her.  She  does  not  rank  with 
Siddons,  and  Rachel,  and  Kean,  but  with 
Cushman,  and  Macready,  andTabna,  the  actors 
of  eminent  talent  Nothing  can  bei  more  un- 
satisfactory than  comparison  of  Ristori  with 
Rachel,  for  no  comparison  is  possible  between 
natures  so  difierent  as  theirs,  and  forms  of  art 
so  opposite  and  so  opposed.  Inneariy  every 
thing  that  Ristori  did,  there  was  a  taint  of 
vulgarity,  and  in  some  of  her  parts,  there  was 
more  than  a  taint  of  this  vice ;  it  permeated 
the  whole  conception,  and  was  present  every 
wherein  the  acting.  She  was,  no  doubt, 
herself  most  strongly  drawn  to  phtys  of  pure 
melodrama  Uke  Marie  Antoinette,  which  is 
one  prolonged  butchery,  and  smells  of  blood 
from  end  to  end.  Considering  how  good  her 
nature  is  said  to  be,  how  refined  her  manners, 
and  how  retiring  and  delicate  her  private  life, 
one  is  amazed  to  see  how  she  goes  through 
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without  flmobing  this  most  horrible  play. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  the  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  who  have  seen  Charlotte  Gushman 
in  the  last  scene  of  Oliver  Twist,  when  she 
comes  in  reeking  in  her  own  gore  after  hay- 
ing been  butchered  bj  BOl  Sykes,  may  fancy 
what  a  play  must  be  that  is  full  of  scenes  as 
horrible  as  this  from  beginning  to  end.  So 
far  as  art  is  concerned,  it  is  our  duty  to  say 
what  we  belieTe,  that  Marie  Antomette  and 
the  White  Fawn  are  on  precisely  the  same 
pkne.  The  one  appeals  to  the  tiger  in  our 
blood,  and  the  other  to  the  ape  and  goat  that 
lurk  in  us.  And  the  evil  that  is  hi  this  play, 
is  one  that  is  in  many  others  in  Ristori's  list. 
She  chooses  subjects  that  admit  this  mode  of 
treatment,  and  she  forces  it  mto  those  to 
which  it  does  not  naturally  belong.  Nothmg 
can  be  more  repulsive  to  the  sense  of  art 
than  the  last  act  in  her  Elizabeth.  It  is  un- 
true to  nature.  It  is  untrue  to  history.  It 
is  a  scene  at  which  the  delicate  mind  revolts* 
But  it  is  also  a  scene  which  need  not  have 
been  so  presented.  Dalaioche,  in  his  noble 
picture  has  made  it  deeply  affecting  in  its 
grandeur.  As  we  read  the  story  in  history, 
it  sdrs  the  heart  with  awful  pity.  But  it  was 
perfectly  possible  to  see  BIstori  act  it,  and  to 
refrain  from  either  tears  or  pity.  In  her 
hands  it  was  both  ludicrous  and  disgusting. 
So,  in  the  last  scene  of  her  Pla,  and  in  the 
death  of  Adrienne,  the  morbid  love  of  the 
horrible,  in  all  its  details,  was  exhibited  with- 
out reserve.  It  is  true  that  the  actress  seemed 
to  feel  that  she  had  not  succeeded  in  these  two 
parts,  and  that  she  did  not  repeat  them  after 
the  first  few  nights,  but  she  played  them  often 
enough  to  show  that  they  were  creations  be- 
yond her  skill  to  reproduce.  She  planted- 
herselffor  judgment  on  Elizabeth  and  Medea, 
on  Marie  Stuart  and  Marie  Antoinette.  And 
as  these  parts  all  depend  for  their  effect  on  a 
certain  objective  treatment,  and  appeal  large- 
ly to  the  material  side  of  our  nature,  it  is  to 
be  acknowledged  that  Ristori  earned  all  the 
applause  that  these  performances  brought  her. 
And  if  to  excel  in  such  personations,  appeal- 
ing not  to  what  is  deepest  in  us,  but  to  what 
is  external,  not  to  our  souls  but  to  our  senses, 
if  this  deserves  to  be  called  *  great '  actmg, 
then  Ristori  was  great.  But  we  do  not  so 
understand  the  art  of  Siddons  and  Rachel. 
To  our  thinking,  Ristori  has  not  elevated  the 
dramatic  art  by  her  career  in  this  country ; 
she  has  not  set  an  example,  by  following 
which,  the  present  diseased  condition  of  the 
drama  here  can  be  surely  made  healthy  and 
sound.     She  is,  it  is  true,  a  most  careful, 


painstaking,  conscientious  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. She  cannot  have  reached  her  pres- 
ent position  without  an  amaring  amount  of 
hard  work,  and  patient  industry.  But,  all 
this  does  not  make  her  a  great  artist ;  nor  do 
we  mean  to  say  that  Ristori  had  not  gifts  that 
were  worth  all  this  culture.  She  had  great 
talent.  She  had  a  fine  fiuse,  wonderfully  mobile 
and  expressive,  and  a  voice  most  mu»cal  and 
varied  ui  its  power.  She  had  defects  that  inters 
fered  with  the  presentment  of  some  of  her  parts. 
Her  figure  was  far  from  good,  and  she  was  not 
as  tall  as  was  desirable.  She  had  but  Httle 
taste  in  dress,  though  sometimes  her  dress  was 
admirable,  as  in  the  first  and  third  acts  of 
Elizabeth,  though  when  one  compared  theK 
costumes  with  the  dresses  in  her  Adrienne^ 
and  in  her  Marie  Antoinette,  we  mean  the 
*dresses  meant  to  be  splendid  or  merely  elegant, 
it  was  to  be  suspected  that  where  the  dresses 
were  good,  they  were  dictated  to  her,  and  where 
they  were  bad,  she  devised  than  for  herself. 
Thus  even  on  the  dde  of  art,  she  did  not  satisfy 
the  severest  demand,  and  she  committed  so 
many  offences  against  art  and  against  taste, 
that  we  cannot  sincerely  regret  her  departore 
or  desh^  her  return. 


Now  that  our  relations  with  China  and 
Japan  are  growing  closer,  and  it  is  becoming 
common  to  meet  with  their  beautiful,  and  it 
may  be  added,  in  the  case  of  JapaS|  with 
thdr  really  useful,  manufiictures,  we  recall 
with  pleasure  that  before  the  more  material 
trade  in  merchandise  set  in,  the  friendly  Japs 
and  Chinamen  had  sent  us  several  pleasant 
gifts  of  shrubs  and  fiowers  which  are  rapidly 
becoming  domesticated  in  our  gardens.  The 
oldest  of  these  gifts  is  the  Japan  Qcunce, 
JSfrut  Japonica,  of  which  we  have  three 
varieties,  the  scarlet,  the  pink,  and  the  white. 
Then  there  is  the  Salisburia,  or  Ginkgo  tree, 
first  brought  to  this  country  in  1791,  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq.,  and  planted  in  his 
country-seat,  **The  Woodland,"  near  Pliila- 
delphia.  The  Ginkgo  is  not  so  well  known 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  it  is  an  excellent  tree  for 
lawns,  being  very  rapid  in  its  growth,  elegant 
in  shape,  and  its  leaves,  which  arerveiy  pecu- 
liar in  their  form  and  delicate  in  their  struc- 
ture, turn  a  beautiful  golden-yellow  in  Au- 
tumn. Mr.  Hoopes,  in  his  recently  published, 
and  very  valuable,  book  on  Conifers,  places 
the  Ginkgo  in  that  dass,  on  the  strength  of 
its  fruit  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  so  classified,  or,  indeed,  clas- 
sified at  all.  The  Ginkgo  tree  is  planted  near 
temples  in  China  and  Japan.    We  beUeve  its 
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Dame  is  a  synonym  for  the  Divinity,  and  that 
it  is  the  origin  of  our  yulgar  "jingo."  But 
the  word  ^' jingo**  has  been  traced  to  the 
Basque,  and  ^ere  are  other  explanations 
bemde.  The  Ginkgo  and  Japan  Quince 
are  neither  of  them  so  well  known  as  their 
lorely  countrywoman,  the  Oamelia  Japonica, 
a  plant  whose  flowers  continue  rare  and 
bigh-priced  because  it  is  not  in  the  least 
bardy.  We  do  not  understand  why  this 
should  be,  for  all  the  other  plants  that  hare 
come  to  us  from  Japan  and  Northern  China 
stand  our  climate  perfectly ;  even  our  last  two 
winters,  severe  as  they  were,  did  not  aflfect 
the  "Wisteria,  the  Forsythia,  the  Japan  Lilies, 
nor  the  Weigela.  But  the  Camelia  does  not 
flourish  with  us ;  even  in  our  greenhouses,  it 
is  not  common  to  see  a  perfectly  perfect 
specimen  of  this  flower 

"  Tkultilj  fimlUeas,  idly  regular, 
Splendidly  nnU.'* 

Yet,  travellers  in  Japan  describe  the  long 
hedges  of  Camelia  proAisely  set  with  blos- 
soms, white,  and  red,  and  variegated;  as 
common  there,  as  the  Hawthorn,  in  England. 
Of  later  introduction,  quite  recent  in  fact, 
and  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
getting  to  be  found  In  small  gardens,  are  the 
Forsythia,  named  after  W.  Forsyth,  royal 
gardener  at  Kensington ;  the  Wisteria,  often 
misspelled  Wistaria,  with  its  racemes  of  pale 
purple  flowers,  looking  like  the  ghosts  of 
grapes,  now  almost  as  common  as  the  grape- 
vine itself;  and  the  Weigela,  a  splendid. 
shrub  when  fully  grown  and  covered  with  its 
mass  of  blossoms  of  pink  shaded  into  white. 
Then  there  is  the  Dielytra,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  Bleeding  Heart,  which  is 
now  in  every  garden,  however  small,  and  is  a 
universal  favorite.  It  obeys  the  earliest  call 
of  Spring,  and  comes  like  the  DaiTodil,  before 
the  swallow  dares. 

Last  in  the  list  come  the  Japan  lilies, 
an  important  addition  to  our  gardens.  There 
are  many  varieties,  but  three  of  them,  Albitmf 
Rcteum^  and  Rubnan^  are  sufficient  for  a 
small  place.  Lest  we  should  be  accused  by 
our  dty  and  suburban  readers  of  bringing 
coals  to  Newcastle,  we  confess  that  this 
paragraph  is  written  for  our  friends  in  far-off 
country  places,  whom  these  recent  settlers  in 
our  gardens  have  not  yet  reached.  Nor 
sihould  we  have  omitted  to  mention  the  two 
Magnolias,  M,  ewvspicua  and  M.  purpurea, 
both  of  which  came  from  China  to  this  coun- 
try, and  also  the  Fauwolonia,  whose  delicately- 
shaped,  delicately-scented  purple  flowers  greet 
onr  senses  so  pleasantly  in  the  opening  June. 


No  one  who  does  not  know  these  plants  but 
will  thank  us  for  telling  hun  of  them.  Of 
these  flowers,  the  Magnolia  purpurea  has  a 
faint  lemon  perfume,  but  all  the  rest  are 
scentless.  With  the  exception  of  the  lilies 
apd  the  WIegela,  the  flowers,  too,  appear, 
in  every  instance,  before  the  leaves.  This 
makes  them  doubly  valuable,  for  they  are 
thus  in  bloom  before  the  most  of  our  Ameri- 
can garden-plants  have  waked  from  their 
winter  sleep. 


The  himian  animal  seems  to  have  a  decided 
leaning  to  prophecy.  Whether  an  historian's 
books  will  sell  is  always  a  doubtful  question, 
and,  indeed,  only  those  histories  do  seU  whose 
writers  have  largely  mingled  imagination  with 
their  so-called  facts.  A  book  of  prophecies, 
however,  is  a  steady  income  to  the  fortunate 
writer,  and  it  probably  makes  little  difference 
whether  he  prophecy  good  fortune  or  bad. 
Here,  on  our  table,  is  the  latest  prophecy; 
an  unattractive,  square  pamphlet,  covered 
with  shiny  blue-black  paper,  with  the  title  in 
gilt  letters:  «*The  Future  Great  City  of  the 
World."  It  is  written  by  J.  W.  Scott,  and 
comes  to  us  from  Toledo,  Ohio ;  and  the  fu- 
ture great  dty  of  the  world  is  no  other  than 
Toledo  itself.  This  position,  however,  is  not 
to  be  acquired  for  a  hundred  years  at  least,  in 
which  time  London  and  New  York  will  suc- 
cessively have  gained  and  lost  the  crown  of 
commercial  empire.  London  is  nearly  in 
possession  of  that  crown  to-day;  in  thirty 
years  New  York  will  be  m  a  position  to  dis- 
pute  its  possession  with  her,  aud  having 
wrested  it  from  her  hands,  some  city  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  will  in  turn  wrest  it  from 
her,  and  hold  it — forever.  We  say,  "  aoww 
city,"  for,  Mr.  Scott  is  a  prudent  prophet, 
and  wavers  on  the  tripod  between  Chicago 
and  his  own  Toledo.  One  or  the  other  of 
these,  however,  is  sure  to  be  the  greatest  city 
of  the  world  before  a  hundred  years  have 
passed,  and,  if  we  understand  the  oracle,  it 
will  continue  to  be  the  greatest,  to  the  end 
of  time.  He  quotes  good  Bishop  Berkeley, 
who,  our  readers,  especially  if  they  have  ever 
been  at  Newport,  may  possibly  remember, 
said: — ^'Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes 
its  way ;  Toledo,  Tune's  noblest  empire  (un- 
less  it  shall  be  Chicago)  U  hit  lattP  The 
pamphlet  is  an  amusing  one,  and  not  alto- 
gether uninstructive,  but  the  author's  argu- 
ments are  not  of  a  character  to  carry  inevita- 
ble conviction.  Where  the  great  dties  of 
the  future  shall  be,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  ingenious  to  guess,  or  for  the  most  logi- 
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cal  and  sUtisUcal  to  prove.  We  haye  no 
objection  to  Toledo*8  being  the  grcateat  city 
in  the  world,  if  it  can,  especially  as  we  shall 
have  departed  fiDm  the  planet  before  the  hun- 
dred years  she  reqmres  will  have  elapsed, 
and  shall  be  profoundly  indifierent  to  the  de- 
cline in  value  of  our  real  estate  whidh  will 
follow  the  decreashig  importance  of  New 
York.  Meanwhile,  we  may  venture  to  ex- 
press a  wish  that  the  future  greatest  city  of 
the  world  had  a  name  of  her  own,  and  that 
her  first  settlers  had  not  shared  the  folly  of 
the  settlers  of  Central  .New  York  in  naming 
their  villages  after  the  greatest  and  most  fa- 
mous dUes  of  the  past  On  this  account,  if 
on  no  other,  shice  it  seems  the  Fates  allow  us 
a  choice,  we  prefer  to  believe  that  Chicago, 
rather  than  Toledo,  is  the  place  Berkeley  had 
in  his  mind's  eye. 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Chanler^s  proposal  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  armorial-bearings,  we  mention  a  nampb- 
let  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitmore,  called  '*  Reasons 
for  the  Regulation  of  the  use  of  Coat-Armor 
in  the  United  States,  including  a  Flan  for  Tax- 
ing the  Employment  of  such  Insignia."  Mr. 
Whitmore  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  upon  a 
subject  which,  however  interesting  it  may  be 
to  antiquaries,  can  never,  we  should  think, 
be  of  serious  interest  to  any  other  persons. 
If,  as  he  asserts,  it  is  evident  that  the  assump- 
tion of  coat-armor  is  daily  growing  more  and 
more  frequent  in  our  cities,  we  look  upon 
it  as  only  one  of  the  forms  of  fashionable 


folly,  or,  as  in  Marquis  Tweed's  case,  one  of 
the  ways  our  American  Democracy  takes  to 
prove  its  essential  identity  with  Aristocracy. 
People  of  sense  in  this  country,  Mr.  Whit- 
more may  be  assured,  do  not  trouble  their 
heads  about  ooats-of-arms,  and,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  those  who  have  inherited  them  do 
not  care  enough  about  them  to  wear  them,  or 
to  exhibit  them  on  their  ooach-panels  or  on 
their  platC'  As  for  the  proposed  tax  on  coats- 
of-arms,  while  we  have  no  objection  to  its  being 
levied,  we  do  not  believe  the  money  raised  by 
it  will  go  far  toward  paying  the  national  debt 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  that,  on  the  other,  the 
measure  will  have  any  influence  in  putting  an 
end  to  the,  perhaps,  harmless  folly  of  aasum- 
ing  ooats-of-aims,  whether  they  be  the  product 
of  the  wearer's  fancy,  or  stolen  from  some 
lawful  proprietor,  as  in  the  case  of  Marquis 
Tweed.  In  a  country,  however,  where  every 
wealthy  Smith  contrives,  by  hook  or  crook,  to 
twist  Umself  into  something  else — a  Smythe, 
or  a  Smyth ;  where  every  Cook  is  a  Cooke, 
and  every  Tailor,  a  Taylor,  or  a  Tayleure^ 
there  will  always  be  peq[>le  who  will  try  in 
various  ways  to  conceal,  or  to  falsely  exalt,  an 
origin,  which,  however  respectable  and  honest 
in  reality,  may  seem  to  them,  from  its  connec- 
tion with  labor  and  poverty,  vulgar  and  dis- 
creditable. In  such  a  country  it  is  pleasant 
to  see,  as  we  saw  the  other  day,  on  the  coach- 
panel  of  a  wealthy  apothecary  of  Uus  dty, 
no  coa^of-arms,  but  a  simple  shield  bearing 
Uie  initial  letter  of  his  widely  and  honorably 
known  name,  and,  for  crest  a  mortar-and* 
pestle. 
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CAMPING  OUT  IN  SIBERIA 


It  was  a  clear,  intensely  cold  morn- 
ing, on  the  coast  of  Penjinsk  Gulf. 
Although  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  the 
sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but  the  single 
white  star  in  the  east  qinvered  faintly, 
and  more  faintly,  in  the  widening  orange 
of  dawn,  and  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Eamenoi  came  out  in  more  and  more 
distinct  relief  against  the  deepening 
flush  of  daybreak.  A  profound  silence 
reigned  around  the  lonely  yourt  in  the 
woods  which  skirted  the  riyer,  and  but 
for  the  loaded  sledges  which  stood 
among  the  trees,  and  the  dogs,  curled 
up  like  black  balls  on  the  snow,  one 
would  not  have  imagined  that  the  huge 
Ruow-drift  before  him  was  a  human 
habitation. 

The  dilapidated  and  long-deserted 
yourt,  coTered  by  the  drifting  snows  of 
a  Siberian  winter,  was  temporarily  ten- 
anted by  one  of  the  exploring  parties  of 
the  Ruaso-American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  was  making  its  way  across 
the  Tast  steppes  which  border  this  part 
of  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  toward  the  Russian 
settlement  of  Gh\)iga.  The  hut,  long 
abandoned  by  its  native  builders  and 
fiUlen  to  decay,  was  not  particularly 
attractiye  as  a  residence;  but  three 
months  of  active  open-air  life  had  very 
materially  modified  the  views  of  our 
party  wi^  regard  to  the  degree  of  com- 


fort and  architecturad  beauty  indispen- 
sable in  a  house ;  and  any  thing  which 
answered  the  prime  requisite  of  shelter 
was  accepted  as  a  house,  whatever  might 
be  its  generic  name,  and  how  much  so 
ever  it  ndght  be  lacking  in  other  less 
important  particulars.  In  fact,  we 
avaUed  ourselves  of  its  shelter  less  with 
a  view  to  comfort,  than  with  the  thought 
of  lifting  ourselves  for  the  moment  out 
of  our  daily  barbarous  life,  and  connect- 
r  ing  by  association  with  the  great  civil- 
ized world  of  which  the  house  was  a 
type. 

As  day  slowly  dawned,  the  howling 
of  our  wolfish  dogs  roused  us  from  that 
deep  sleep  which  only  tired  men  know^. 
and  we  groped  our  way  out  of  the  dark 
subterranean  hut  into  the  fresh  crisp  air 
of  one  of  the  most  charming  winter- 
mornings  which  ever  dawned  on  earths 
The  scene  which  met  our  eyes  was  dis- 
tinctively Siberian  in  every  particular  r 
the  wonderfully  clear,  transparent  a^ 
mosphere,  the  dense  gray  mist  hanging- 
motionless  over  the  open  water- o£  tho 
Gulf,  the  vast  snowy  steppe  stretching 
away  fh>m  the  fringe  of  timber  to  the 
white  spectral  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  dogs  and  sledges  grouped 
carelessly  here  and  there  among  the 
trees  in  the  foreground,  all  composed  a 
picture  which  has  no  counterpart  out- 
side of  North-Eastem  Asia.    As  a  glit- 
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terisg  segment  of  the  sun  appeared 
between  the  distant  cloud-like  peaks  of 
Kamenoi,  the  scene  was  one  of  enchant- 
ing beauty.  The  horizontal  rays  of 
light,  colored  by  some  subtle  influence 
of  atmosphere,  seemed  not  merely  to 
throw  an  external  flush  upon  the  objects 
which  they  touched,  but  to  fairly  trans- 
fhse  and  imbue  them  with  a  deep  glow 
to  their  veiy  centre,  as  if  the  rosy  light 
were  internal,  and  shone  out  through 
a  translucent  medium.  The  birches 
around  the  yourt,  covered  heavily  with 
frost  by  the  vapor  from  the  open  water 
of  the  Gulf,  were  lit  up  with  a  glory 
indescribable.  Not  only  did  every 
branch  and  delicate  twig  flash  and 
sparkle  like  a  string  of  jewels,  but  they 
seemed  imbued  by  the  red  light  of  sun- 
rise with  color  like  rose-quartz.  The 
birch  which  overhtmg  the  yourt  was 
one  intricate  network  of  rosy  lines,  re- 
lieved by  dazzling  rainbow  flashes  of 
Hght  as  the  gentle  morning-air  stirred 
the  branches.  It  was  the  very  apotheo- 
sis of  a  tree. 

I  thought  of  the  Parsees  and  their 
fire-worshipping  creed,  and  wondered 
no  longer  that  they  deified  the  luminary 
which  produced  such  wondrous  effects. 
As  I  stood  in  silent  admiration  by  the 
door  of  the  hut,  a  voice  at  my  side  ex- 
claimed, *^  See  the  mirage ! "  and  turning 
toward  the  western  horizon,  I  beheld  a 
•tangible  realization  of  the  gorgeous 
dreams  of  the  opium-eater.  The  wand 
of  the  Korthem  Enchanter  had  touched 
the  far-away  mountains,  and  out  of  a 
blue  lake  in  the  distance  rose  the  walls 
and  dome  of  "  a  city  not  buildcd  with 
hands  ^' — a  vast  Oriental  city,  whose 
uncertain  outlines  shimmered  tremu- 
lously, as  if  seen  through  currents  of 
rheated  air.  Around  the  borders  of  the 
lake  masses  of  dark  foliage  seemed  to 
•overhang  the  water  and  to  be  reflected 
fi:om  its  depths,  while  the  white  walls 
above  just  caught  the  flrst  flush  af  the 
rising  sun.  Never  was  the  illusion  of 
Bummer  in  Winter,  of  Life  in  Death, 
more  palpable  or  more  perfect.  One 
almost  instinctively  glanced  around  to 
assure  himself,  by  the  sight  of  familiar 
objects,  that  it  was  not  a  dream ;  but  as 


his  eye  turned  again  to  the  westward 
across  the  dim  blue  lake,  the  vast  out- 
lines of  the  mirage  still  confronted  him 
in  their  unearthly  beauty,  and  the 
"cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous 
palaces"  seemed  by  their  mysterious 
solemnity  to  rebuke  the  doubt  which 
would  ascribe  them  to  a  dreauL  And 
yet,  what  could  it  be  called  but  an 
Oriental  dream,  tantalizing  us  with 
visions  which  could  not  be  realized, 
and  mocking  us  in  the  desolation  of 
our  Northern  steppes  with  the  unattain- 
able glories  of  the  tropics.  The  bright 
apparition  faded — glowed,  and  faded 
again  into  indistinctness,  and  from  its 
ruins  rose  two  colossal  pillars,  sculpt- 
ured from  rose-quartz,  which  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  united  their 
capitals  and  formed  a  Titanic  arch  like 
the  grand  portal  of  Heaven,  through 
which  one  almost  expected  to  see,  pass- 
ing and  repassing,  the  bright  inhabit- 
ants of  another  world.  These  in  turn 
melted  into  an  extensive  fortress  with 
massive  bastions  and  buttresses,  flank- 
ing towers  and  deep  embrasures,  and 
salient  and  reentering  angles,  whose 
shadows  and  perspective  were  as  natr 
ural  as  reality  itself.  Imagine  this  mag- 
nificent mirage  sufiused  with  a  soft  roee^ 
color  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and 
the  reader  will  be^able  pexhaps  to  form 
a  faint  idea  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fhl  of  Northern  phenomena.  None  of 
the  many  strange  optical  deceptions 
dependent  upon  refraction,  which  are  so 
prevalent  in  the  far  North,  can  compare 
with  this  in  beauty  and  striking  effect 
While  yet  lingering  to  catch  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  fading  mirage,  my  poeti- 
cal reverie  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  beating  of  a  knife-handle  on  amesft- 
pan  in  the  yourt,  followed  by  a  remark 
from  Ford,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  who 
had  no  music  in  his  soul  and  was  not 
moved  by  the  concord  of  an  extempore 
kettle-drum,  wasnH  fit  to  have  any 
breakfast,  and  probably  wouldn^t  have, 
— ^a  delicate  insinuation  that  breakfast 
was  ready.  It  had  the  desired  effect  The 
ssthetical  gave  way  to  the  gastranomi- 
cal,  and  I  seated  myself  on  a  board,  tin 
plate  in  hand,  for  breakfast. 
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Neyer  before,  I  believe,  had  the  black 
walls  of  that  nndergronnd  hut  echoed 
to  the  sonnd  of  cheery  American  laugh- 
ter and  trans-oceanic  jokes;  but  if 
.smoke-dried  logs  have  any  appreciation 
of  the  humorous,  they  must  have  found 
it,  as  we  did,  decidedly  more  entertain- 
ing than  the  solemn  bass-drum  and 
wild  natire  chant  of  former  occupants. 

To  breakfast  succeeded  the  prosaic 
eyery-day  duty  of  harflessing  dogs,  pack- 
ing sledges,  and  preparing,  amid  gen- 
eral confusion,  for  a  start.  The  dogs 
jerked  with  impatient  barks  and  whine 
at  their  restraining  harness;  cries  and 
questions  in  Russian  and  English,  and 
unintelligible  but  undoubted  profemity 
in  Eorak,  woke  the  echoes  of  the  silent 
woods  and  startled  the  Siberian  dryads 
from  a  century  of  lethargic  sleep.  The 
deep  and  sonorous  Russian  mingled 
strangely  with  the  sibilant  English  and 
gattund  Korak ;  and  a  listener  might 
well  imagine,  as  Ford  remarked,  that 
*^  Babel  bad  broken  loose."  Our  Irish- 
man, Tom,  laboring  apparently  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that,  in  order 
to  be  understood  by  the  natives,  he  had 
oDly  to  talk  like  an  intoxicated  China- 
man in  California,  shouted  in  stentorian 
tones,  "  Me  say,  John,  you  no  sabe 
prenesee  my  bootee,  eh  ?  "  To  which  the 
native  replied  with  imperturbable  grav- 
ity, but  "with  doubtful  relevancy,  "  How 
you  db  Goddam  no  sabe ; "  which  formed 
the  sum-total  of  his  English  acquisi- 
tions, bat  which  unfortunately  left  the 
question  of  Tom's  boots  in  a  state  of 
misty  uncertainty.  Nothing  daunted, 
Tom  hailed  him  again,  varying  his  in- 
terrogatory this  time  with  a  little  more 
Chinese  and  a  little  less  English  and 
Russian.  The  native  was  nonplussed, 
bat  like  a  skilful  tactician  he  evaded 
the  responsibility  of  the  boots  by  taking 
refuge  in  his  own  language.  Tom  was 
evidently  meditating  the  introduction 
into  his  next  question  of  several  forcible 
Chinese  expletives,  by  way  of  quicken- 
ing the  native's  perceptions,  when  Ford, 
who  was  listening  with  a  smile  of  amuse- 
ment, told  him  that  the  native  didn't 
understand  a  word  he  said.  "  An'  who 
wud  a'  thought,"  grumbled  Tom,  as  he 


set  out  with  a  discomfited  air  in  quest 
of  his  own  boots,  ^'that  the  haythin' 
didn't  parley  -  voo  his  own  lingo  I " 
Tom  started  with  the  supposition  that 
all  heathen  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  as  Koraks  and  Chinese  were  both 
heathen,  the  inference  was  obvious. 
His  premises  were  faulty,  but  his  logic 
was  impregnable. 

Gradually  our  energetic  Cossacks 
brought  order  out  of  the  prevailing 
confiision,  and  one  by  one  the  sledges 
departed,  and  the  long  line  wound  in  a 
tortuous  course  across  the  steppe. 

I  had  been  studying  attentively  for 
several  weeks  the  art  or  science,  which- 
ever it  be,  of  dog-driving,  with  the 
laudable  ambition  of  attaining  future 
distinction  among  the  natives,  in  the 
capacity  of  "  kiour."  I  had  found  by 
Bomq  experience  that  these  unlettered 
Koraks  estimated  a  man  not  so  much 
by  what  he  knew  that  they  did  not,  as 
by  what  he  knew  concerning  matters 
with  which  they  themselves  were  con- 
versant; and  I  determined  to  demon- 
strate, even  to  their  darkened  under- 
standings, that  the  knowledge  of  civili- 
zation was  universal  in  its  application, 
and  that  the  white  man,  notwithstand- 
ing his  disadvantage  in  color,  could 
drive  dogs  better  by  intuition  than  they 
could  by  the  aggregated  wisdom  of  cen- 
turies ;  that  in  fact  he  could,  if  neces- 
sary, "evolve  the  principles  of  dog- 
driving  out  of  the  depths  of  his  moral 
consciousness."  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  not  a  thorough  convert 
to  my  own  ideas ;  and  I  therefore  did 
not  disdain  to  avail  myself  of  the  re- 
sults, of  native  experience  as  far  as  they 
coincided  with  my  own  convictions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  True  and  Beautiful 
in  dog-driving.  I  had  watched  every 
motion  of  my  Korak  driver,  had  learned 
theoretically  the  manner  of  thrusting 
the  spiked  stick  between  the  uprights 
of  the  runners  into  the  snow  to  act  as  a 
brake,  had  committed  to  memory  and 
practised  assiduously  the  guttural  mon- 
osyllables which  meant  in  dog-lauguaga 
"right"  and  "left,"  as  well  as  many 
others  which  did  not,  but  which  I  had 
heard  addressed  to  dogs ;  and  I "  laid  the 
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flattermg  nnction  to  my  soul^  that  I 
could  drive  as  well  as  a  Eorak,  if  not 
better.  To  my  inexperienced  eye  it  was 
as  easy  as  losing  money  in  California 
mining-stocks.  On  this  day,  therefore, 
as  the  road  was  good  and  the  weather 
propitious,  I  decided  to  put  my  ideas, 
original  as  well  as  acquired,  to  the  test 
of  practice.  I  accordingly  motioned 
my  Korak  driver  to  take  a  back  seat 
and  deliver  up  to  me  the  insignia  of 
office.  I  observed  in  the  expression  of 
his  lips,  as  he  handed  me  the  spiked 
stick,  a  sort  of  latent  smile  of  ridicule, 
which  indicated  a  very  low  estimate  of 
my  dog-driving  abilities ;  but  I  treated 
it  as  Knowledge  should  always  treat  the 
sneers  of  Ignorance,  with  silent  con- 
tempt; and  seating  myself  firmly 
astride  the  sledge  back  of  the  arch,  I 
shouted  to  the  dogs,  *^  Noo  I  Pashol  1 " 
My  voice  failed  to  produce  the  startling 
effect  which  I  had  anticipated.  The 
leader— a  grim,  bluff  Nestor  of  a  dog — 
glanced  carelessly  over  his  shoulder, 
and  very  perceptibly  slackened  his  pace. 
This  sudden  and  marked  disregard  for 
my  authority  on  the  part  of  the  dogs, 
did  more  than  all  the  sneers  of  the 
Eoraks  to  shake  my  confidence  in  my 
own  skill.  But  my  resources  were  not 
yet  exhausted ;  and  I  hurled  monosyl- 
lable, dissyllable,  and  polysyllable  at 
their  devoted  heads — shouted  "  Ach !  te 
shelma  I  proclataya  takaya  I  Smatree 
ya  tibi  dam  1 "  but  all  in  vain :  the 
dogs  were  evidently  insensible  to  rhetor- 
ical fireworks  of  this  description,  and 
manifested  their  indifference  by  a  still 
slower  gait  As  I  poured  out  upon 
them  the  last  vial  of  my  verbal  wrath, 
Bodd,  who  understood  the  language 
which  I  was  so  recklessly  using,  drove 
slowly  up,  and  remarked  carelessly, 
"  You  swear  pretty  well  for  a  beginner." 
Had  the  ground  opened  beneath  me 
I  should  have  been  less  astonished. 
"  Swear  I  I  swear  I  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  Tve  been  swearing  ? "  "  Cer- 
tainly you  Tuivoj  like  a  pirate."  I  drop- 
ped my  spiked  stick  in  dismay.  Were 
these  the  principles  of  dog-driving 
which  I  had  evolved  out  of  the  depths 
of    my   moral    consciousness?     They 


seemed  rather  to  have  come  ftom  the 
depths  of  my  immoral  tinconsciousness. 
"Why,  you  reckless  reprobate,"  I  ex- 
claimed, impressively,  "didn^t  yoa 
teach  me  those  words  yourself?". 
"  Certainly  I  did,"  was  the  unabashed 
reply;  "but  you  didn't  ask  me  what 
they  meant;  you  asked  how  to  pro- 
nounce them  correctly,  and  I  told  you. 
I  didn't  know  but  that  you  were  mak- 
ing researches  in  eomparative  philology 
— ^trying  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  identity  of  oaths,  or  by  a 
comparison  of  profanity  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Digger  Indians  were  legiti- 
mately descended  from  the  Chinese. 
You  know  that  your  head  (which  is  a 
pretty  good  one  in  other  respects)  al- 
ways va$  full  of  such  nonsense." 
"  Dodd,"  I  observed,  with  a  solemnity 
which  I  intended  should  awaken  re- 
pentance in  his  hardened  senfflbiUtiea, 
"  I  have  been  betrayed  unwittingly  into 
the  commission  of  sin,  and  as  a  little 
more  or  less  won't  materially  alter  my 
guilt,  I've  as  good  a  notion  as  ever  I 
had  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  some  of 
your  profane  instruction."  D.  laughed 
^derisively,  and  drove  on.  This  little 
circumstance  considerably  dampened 
my  enthusiasm,  and  made  me  very  cau- 
tious in  my  use  of  foreign  language.  I 
feared  the  existence  of  terrific  impreca- 
tions in  the  most  common  dog-phrases, 
and  suspected  lurking  profanity*  even 
in  the  monosyllabic  JSOita  and  JEbogh, 
which  I  had  been  taught  to  believe 
meant  "  right "  and  "  left."  The  dogs> 
quick  to  observe  any  lack  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  their  driver,  now  took 
encouragement  from  my  silence,  and 
exhibited  a  doggish  propensity  to  stop 
and  rest,  which  was  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  all  discipline,  and  which  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  with  an 
experienced  driver.  Determined  to  vin- 
dicate my  authority  by  more  forcible 
measures,  I  launched  my  spiked  stick 
like  a  harpoon  at  the  leader,  intending 
to  have  it  fall  so  that  I  could  pick  it  up 
as  the  sledge  passed.  The  dog,  howey^, 
dodged  it  cleverly,  and  it  rolled  away 
ten  feet  from  the  road.  Just  at  that 
moment   three  or  four  wild   reindeer 
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bounded  out  from  behind  a  little  rise 
of  ground  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
away,  and  galloped  across  the  steppe 
toward  a  deep,  precipitous  ravine, 
through  which  ran  a  branch  of  the 
Mukina  River.  The  dogs,  true  to  their 
wolfish  instincts,  started  with  fierce,  ex- 
cited howls  m  pursuit.  I  made  a  frantic 
grasp  at  my  spiked  stick  as  we  rushed 
past,  but  failed  to  reach  it,  and  away 
we  went  over  the  tundra  toward  the 
ravine,  the  sledge  half  the  time  on  one 
runner,  and  rebounding  from  the  hard 
"  sastmgl,"  or  snow-drifts,  with  a  force 
which  suggested  speedy  dislocation  of 
one's  joints.  The  Eorak,  with  more 
discernment  than  I  had  given  him  credit 
for,  had  rolled  off  the  sledge  several 
seconds  before,  and  a  backward  glance 
showed  a  miscellaneous  bundle  of  legs 
and  arms  still  revolving  rapidly  over 
the  snow  in  my  wake.  I  had  no  time, 
however,  with  ruin  staring  me  in  the 
fieice,  to  commiserate  his  misfortune. 
My  energies  were  all  devoted  to  check- 
ing the  terrific  speed  with  which  we 
were  approaching  the  ravine.  Without 
the  spiked  stick  I  was  perfectly  help- 
less, and  in  a  moment  we  were  on  the 
brink.  I  shut  my  eyes,  clung  tightly  to 
the  arch,  and  took  the  plunge.  About 
half-way  down,  the  descent  became 
suddenly  steeper,  and  the  lead-dog 
swerved  to  one  side,  bringing  the  sledge 
around  like  the  lash  of  a  whip,  over- 
turning it,  and  shooting  me  with  cata- 
pultic  velocity  through  the  air  into  a 
deep,  soft  drift  of  snow  at  the  bottom. 
I  must  have  fallen  at  least  eighteen 
feet,  for  I  buried  myself  entirely,  with 
the  exception  of  my  lower  extremities, 
which,  projecting  above  the  snow,  kick- 
ed a  faint  signal  for  rescue.  Encumber- 
ed with  heavy  ftirs,  I  extricated  myself 
with  difficulty ;  and  as  I  at  last  emerged, 
I  saw  the  round,  leering  face  of  my  late 
driver  grinning  at  me  through  the 
bushes  on  the  edge  of  the  hlnS. 
"  Ooma,"  he  hailed.  "  Well,"  replied 
the  snowy  figure  standing  waist-high 
in  the  drift.  ^*  Amerikanski  nyett  dobra 
kiour,  eh  ? "  (American  no  good  driver). 
"  Nyett  sofsem  dobra,"  was  the  melan- 
choly reply,  as  I  waded  out.  The  sledge, 


I  found,  had  become  entangled  in  the 
bushes  near  me,  and  the  dogs  were  all 
howling  in  chorus,  nearly  wild  with  the 
restraint.  I  was  so  far  satisfied  with  my 
experiment,  that  I  did  not  desire  to 
repeat  it  at  present,  and  made  no  objec- 
tions to  the  Korak's  assuming  again  his 
old  position.  I  was  fully  convinced  by 
the  logic  of  circumstances  that  the 
science  of  dog-driving  demanded  more 
careftd  and  earnest  consideration  than 
I  had  yet  given  to  it,  and  I  resolved  to 
study  carefully  its  elementary  principles 
as  expounded  by  its  Eorak  professors 
before  attempting  again  to  put  my  own 
ideas  upon  the  subject  into  practice. 
As  we  came  out  of  the  ravine  upon  the 
open  steppe,  I  saw  the  rest  of  our  party 
a  mile  away,  moving  rapidly  toward  the 
Korak  village  of  Euil. 

IL 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize  for 
using  the  word  village  to  designate  the 
Eorak  settlement  of  Euil.  I  have  no 
reason  for  so  doing  except  that  as  it 
resembles  nothing  else  on  earth,  it  must 
be  a  village,  Webster  and  all  other  lexi- 
cographers to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. At  first  sight  the  traveller 
Imagines  that  he  looks  upon  a  collection 
of  Titanic  hour-glasses  rudely  construct- 
ed of  wood,  which  at  some  remote 
period  had  been  expanded  laterally  by 
vertical  pressure,  and  reduced  to  a  state 
of  rickety  dilapidation  in  the  process. 
He  examines  them  perhaps  with  the 
curiosity  of  an  antiquarian,  as  relics  of 
some  past  age  and  unknown  people; 
but  the  idea  of  their  present  habitation 
by. human  beings  hardly  suggests  itself 
to  him.  As  we  drove  up  with  a  chorus 
of  barks  and  howls  to  these  nondescript 
structures,  the  irrepressible  Tom  sprang 
firom  his  sledge  with  a  whoop,  which 
was  evidentiy  a  reminiscence  of  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  and  demanded,  "  An'  is  this 
a  house  ? "  Upon  being  told  that  it 
was,  he  very  naturally  inquired  of  his 
native  for  the  door,  and  was  referred  to 
a  smooth,  black,  and  very  greasy  pole, 
set  at  an  angle  from  the  ground  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  rickety  hour-glass,  and 
affording  apparentiy  no  hold  for  hand 
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or  foot.  Perplexed  to  know  what  con- 
nection there  was  between  a  pole  and  a 
door,  Tom  scratched  his  Air  hood  re- 
flectively, and  hesitated  until  his  gn^de, 
with  a  dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by 
long  and  arduous  practice,  climbed  the 
pole  and  grinned  back  at  him  from  the 
summit  with  a  few  unintelligible  words 
of  gibberish,  like  *'  Itchagee  khachetkin 
Akhmelnemelkhin,"  which  evidently 
meant,  "Come  up."  "Wot  duz  'ee 
say,  zur,"  asked  Tom.  *'He  says, 
*  Come  up.' "  "  An'  if  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  zur,  how  the  divil  am  I 
to  get  up."  "Can't  you  dimb,"  sug- 
gested Ford,  helplessly.  "  Climb  is  it ! " 
exclaimed  Tom,  with  inexpressible  dis- 
dain. "  Do  ye  think,  zur,  I'd  demane 
meself  with  climin'  a  greased  pole  to  get 
into  a  nigger's  house  ? "  "  You  can't  get 
in  any  other  way,"  argued  Ford ;  "  they 
go  in  through  the  top,  don't  you  see." 
Tom  saw,  and  grumbling  out  his  dis- 
satis&ction,  set  about  the  ascent  With 
asthmatic  breath  and  dirty  hands  he 
gained  the  summit,  only  in  time  to  see 
his  guide  disappear  through  a  round 
hole  out  of  which  the  smoke  was  pour- 
ing in  dense  black  clouds.  Turning  to 
us  with  a  comical  air  of  astonishment, 
he  ejaculated  breathlessly, "  Be  the  holy 
powers  of  Moses,  if  the  dirty  spalpeen 
hain't  gone  down  the  chimney  I" 
"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  "  shouted  Ford, "  go 
on."  Tom  glanced  dubiously  at  the 
hole,  and  then  at  his  comrades  below, 
and,  put  upon  his  mettle  by  their  ban- 
tering laughter,  he  stepped  cautiously 
to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  looked  in,  and 
Ustened.  Out  of  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness below  came  the  "  Ah-h&-yab,  Ah- 
hd-yah"  of  a  Eorak  mother  soothing 
her  fretful  child.  Tom  was  evidently 
intimidated  by  the  mysterious,  unearthly 
sounds  and  thick  darkness  below  him, 
and  thought  that  the  heathen  rites  of 
sacriflce  had  already  commenced,  and 
that  preparations  were  going  on  for  his 
immediate  immolation  as  soon  as  he 
descended.  Returning  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  "  yourt,"  with  a  vigorous 
sneeze,  which  was  partly  the  result  of 
his  emotions  and  partly  the  effect  of  the 
smbke,  he  turned  to  us,  and  exclaimed. 


"Bad  luck  to  the  KvfidkM!  wod  they 
make  a  mon  a  chimney-sweep,  and 
then  hurm  him  for  a  sacrifice  %  "  The 
uproarious  laughter  with  which  Tom's 
comrades  met  his  serious  remark  seemed 
partially  to  reassure  him,  but  he  peisiBt- 
ed  in  refusing  to  descend,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  set  him  the  example  my- 
self. I  slid  down  the  oily  pole  into  the 
interior,  when,  upon  opening  my  teai&l 
eyes  to  ascertain  my  whereabouts,  I  was 
saluted  with  a  chorus  of  drawling 
"ft2a-fv-d-d^M'«"  from  half  a  dozen 
skinny,  greasy  old  women,  who  sst 
cross-legged  on  a  nised  {datfoim  around 
the  fire,  sewing  fur-clothes.  The  ints* 
nor  of  a  Eorak  "yourt"  presents  s 
strange  and  not  very  inviting  appear- 
ance to  one  who  has  never  become  ac- 
customed from  long  halnt  to  its  dirt 
smoke,  and  frigid  atmosphere.  It  r»- 
ceived  its  only  light,  and  that  of  a 
cheerless,  gloomy  character,  thnmgh  the 
round  hole  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
floor,  which  serves  as  window,  door,  and 
chimney,  and  which  is  reached  by  a 
round  log,  standing  perpendicnlariy  in 
the  centre.  The  beams,  rafters,  and 
logs  which  compose  the  yourt  are  all  of 
a  glossy  blackness,  from  the  smoke  in 
which  they  are  almost  constantly  envel- 
oped. A  wooden  platform,  raised  about 
a  foot  from  the  earth,  ext^ids  out  from 
the  walls  on  three  sides  to  a  width  of 
SIX  feet,  leaving  an  open  spot,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  for 
the  fire,  and  a  huge  copper  kettle  of 
melting  snow.  On  the  platform  are 
pitched  square  skin  tents  called  "po- 
logs,"  which  serve  as  sleeping  apart- 
ments for  the  inmates  and  as  refuges 
firom  the  smoke,  which  is  sometimes 
almost  unendurable.  These  pologs  are 
warmed  and  lighted  by  a  burning  wick 
of  dried  moss,  floating  in  a  pan  of  seal's 
fat.  A  little  circle  of  stones  on  the 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  yourt, 
forms  the  fireplace,  over  which  is  usu- 
ally simmering  a  kettle  of  fish  or  rein- 
deer-meat, which  with  "  youkala,"  seal's 
blubber,  and  rancid  oil,  forms  the  Eorak 
bill  of  fare.  Every  thing  which  one 
sees  or  touches  bears  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  Eorak  origin-— grease  and  dirt 
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The  yonrt  of  oar  old  E(»rak  ftiend 
^  Cheekhin,"  where  our  party  stopped 
to  drink  tea,  presented  upon  our  aniTal 
an  nnusaally  r^nkiye  appearance.  On 
one  side  of  the  fire  lay  a  huge  firooen 
seal  in  process  of  thawing  oat,  while 
three  or  fioor  women,  with  aims  bare 
and  bloodied  to  the  shoalder,  were  en- 
gaged in  catting  np  a  second.  Beside 
the  platform  reposed  a  dog  with  a  litter 
of  yoong  paiqiies,  whose  sqaealing  and 
vhining  mingled  melodiously  with  the 
yells  of  two  fhuntic  babies  and  the  hor- 
rible gattoral  lullaby  of  some  old  hag 
in  one  of  the  '^  pologs."  While  deliber- 
ating whether  to  remain  or  not,  Ford 
came  sliding  down  the  pole  like  a  &11- 
iDg  star,  striking  upon  -the  head  an 
onwaiy  Korak  who  stood  underneath, 
and  doabling  him  up  like  an  intenoga- 
tion-point  This  American  way  of  en* 
tering  Korak  houses  evidently  faUed  to 
meet  the  unqualified  approTal  of  the 
sufferer,  who  stood  rubbing  his  shayed 
head  ruefully,  and  ever  and  anon  glan- 
cing at  Ford,  as  if  the  latter  were  a 
spedes  of  aerolite  which  had  never  be* 
fore  come  under  his  observation.  After 
some  discussion,  we  conduded  to  accept 
temporarily  Korak  hoq>itality,  improm- 
ising  as  the  interior  and  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  yourt  were.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Tapleyan  philosophy,  which 
we  professed,  the  worse  the  drcum- 
stanoes  tlie  more  the  credit  in  being 
"jolly." 

In  a  few  moments  "  Cheekhin '^  set 
before  us,  on  the  head  of  an  old  banel 
which  be  had  obtained  from  some 
whaler,  a  tempting  lunch  of  pine-seeds 
and  raw  fish,  which  were  the  nearest 
approximation  he  could  make  to  what 
he  considered  the  etherial  and  spiritual 
food  of  the  ^  Amerikanse.''  He  offered, 
incidentaUy,  to  concoet  for  us  a  blubber- 
stew  with  train-oil  accompaniments,  but 
thinking  that  we  had  not  yet  learned  to 
appreciate  this  native  delicacy,  he  made 
the  offer  with  a  diffidence  which  did 
credit  both  to  his  head  and  heart  I 
would  not  have  any  one  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  blubber-stew  and  train-oil 
which  should  cause  the  educated  stom- 


ach to  feel  uneariness,  but  such  Syba- 
ritic luxuries,  if  fluently  indulged  in, 
are  apt  to  unfit  a  man  for  the  hardships 
incident  to  the  lot  of  an  explorer,  and 
to  make  him  discontented  with  the 
plainer  fare  of  his  every-day  life.  High- 
ly, therefore,  as  I  appreciated  our  cop- 
per-colored host's  motives,  I  felt  con- 
strained, on  behalf  of  the  party,  to 
"  decline  with  thanks." 

With  rare  thoughtfulness,  and  with  a 
ready  appreciation  of  American  wants 
which  was  as  gratifying  as  it  was  surpris- 
ing in  a  barbarian,  Cheekhin  brought  a 
fioiupaper,  that  great  exponent  of  civ- 
ilization, to  fill  up  the  pauses  in  his 
rude  repast ;  and  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, as  we  munched  our  pine-seeds,  of 
reading  news,  only  a  year  old,  from 
the  great  outside  world.  The  paper 
was  a  torn  copy  of  the  London  llhistrated 
New$^  which  had  fi>und  its  way,  in  some 
inexplicable  manner,  from  the  vast  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  world  to  this  re- 
mote and  lonely  Korak  yourt  in  the 
barrenness  of  a  Siberian  steppe.  It 
acquired,  from  its  long  travel  and  the 
strangeness  of  its  situation,  an  interest 
to  which  it  had  intrinsically  no  claim ; 
but  never  before  was  news  so  entertain- 
ing ;  never  before  were  editorials  char- 
acterixed  by  so  much  pungency  and 
good  sense.  Even  the  ^^  Court  Circu- 
lar," that  dreary  record  of  aristocratic 
gossip,  when  read  by  the  dim  light 
of  Korak  barbarism,  suggested  new 
theories  of  social  life  and  prog- 
ress, and  awakened  new  and  strange 
thoughts  as  to  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  wealth,  power,  and 
glory  of  the  world,  and  the  potential- 
ity of  circumstances  in  their  develop- 
ment. Read,  as  I  did,  in  the  *^  Court 
Circular,"  that  "  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
on  Sunday  attended  divine  service  in 
the  Royal  Chapel,"  and  then  raise  your 
eyes  through  the  dark,  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  the  yourt  to  the  gaunt,  fur- 
clad  form  of  poor  Cheekhin,  hanging  a 
wreath  of  dried  grass  around  the  neck 
of  a  dead  dog,  sacrificed  to  the  Spirit 
of  Evil.  Does  not  the  comparison 
startle  you  with  '' thoughts  which  lie 
too  deep  for  words  ? "  It  is  this,  in  part^ 
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which  giyes  to  a  newspaper  in  a  disfcaat 
uncivilized  land  Bach  a  strange,  absorb- 
ing interest  The  drcamstanoes  which 
it  chronicles  and  the  yery  atmosphtte 
of  busy,  actiye,  money-getting  life 
which  seems  to  still  hang  round  its 
pages,  are  so  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  one's  surroundings,  and  so  incom- 
patible with  the  wUd,  lonely  isolation 
of  barbarism,  that  they  seem  like  the 
records  of  another  world  and  of  a 
strange  people. 

After  reading  the  IfeiM  even  to  the 
last  advertisement,  and  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  feast  of  '<  Cheekhin,"  the 
modem  Lucullus,  we  bade  all  the  old 
women  '^Ta-h^m,**  and  achieved  the 
ascent  of  the  chimney.  If  the  tears 
which  were  rolling  down  Ford's  cheeks 
could  be  taken  as  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, his  parting  with  those  old  women 
must  have  been  a  heart-rending  one. 
He  claimed  that  they  were  the  effect 
of  smoke  I 

The  brilliant  mirage  of  the  morning 
was  the  herald  of  a  storm,  whose  near 
approach  became  sufficiently  evident  as 
we  emerged  into  the  open  air.  A  heavy 
black  cloud  hung  low  over  the  Oulf, 
and  the  snow,  impelled  by  the  freshen- 
ing gusts  of  wind,  drifted  in  long  misty 
lines  across  the  steppe.  Anxious  to 
reach  our  destination  before  night-fidl, 
and  not  anticipating  any  difficulty  in 
doing  so,  I  gave  the  order  for  a  start, 
regardless  of  the  half-muttered  remon- 
strances of  the  Koraks,  who  were  in- 
clined to  protest  against  setting  out  in 
a  north-east  ^  pouiga."  The  '^  pourga  ^ 
is,  BO  far  as  I  know,  a  distinctively 
Siberian  storm,  and  is  one  of  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  winter-travel  over  the 
vast  wastes  of  snow,  called  ^  tundras," 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  that 
desolate,  deserted  land.  Like  the 
** Norther"  of  southern  latitudes,  it 
comes  on  finequently  almost  without 
warning,  and  is,  of  course,  of  all  degrees 
of  severity  and  fury,  continuing  some- 
times unabated  for  more  than  a  week. 
It  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 
clouds,  or  with  a  fall  of  snow  from 
above,  but  is  eq>ecia]ly  distinguished 
by   the   immense  quantities  of  suow 


whkh  the  wind  team  up  from  the 
boundless  steppes  and  carries  in  dense, 
suflbcating  clouds  through  the  air, 
sometimes  hiding  every  thing  from 
view  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet.  To  the 
unaccustomed  eye  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  that  a  human  being  should 
survive  one  of  the  worst  of  these  storms, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  literally  packed 
with  the  driving  particles  of  snow,  and 
when  five  seconds'  exposure  of  the  Uim 
will  plaster  up  eyes  and  nostrils  so  that 
one  can  neither  see  nor  breathe,  while 
the  roaring  wind  makes  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  stand  on  one's  feet  Travel 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
unfortunate  individual  who  is  over- 
taken by  one  of  these  storms  on  »  steppe 
has  only  to  cower  behind  his  sledge  in 
his  heaviest  furs,  without  shelter  and 
without  fire,  and  wait  periiaps  many 
long,  dreary  days  and  m'ghts  for  the 
wind  to  subside.  If  before  that  time 
his  dog,  food,  and  provisions  fail,  God 
help  him  I  for  his  own  efforts  will  avail 
him  little :  the  pitiless  wind  drowns  his 
cries,  and,  exhausted  with  cold  and 
fatigue,  he  sinks  benumbed  into  the 
snow,  which  oovers  him  with  a  white 
shroud  and  marks  by  a  little  mound 
the  place  of  his  last  rest 

We  had  proceeded  only  about  ten 
versts  from  Kuil,  when  darkness  and 
the  tempest  came  on  tc^^ether.  The 
black  doud  which  had  brooded  for  an 
hour  over  the  Gulf,  extended  rapidly 
westward,  and  smothered  in  a  dark 
mantle  of  vapor  the  last  gleams  of  the 
Arctic  twilight :  the  wind,  shrieking  out 
the  wild  cries  which  it  had  learned 
from  the  Northern  bergs  and  ice-fields, 
descended  upon  the  ste|^  in  whirling 
pillars  of  snow  which  stalked,  like  misty 
phantoms,  through  the  darkness  before 
the  denser  body  of  the  coming  storm. 
There  was  only  time  to  shout  out  an 
order  to  keep  together  before  the  gale 
burst  upon  us,  and  all  sounds  were  lost 
in  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  suffo- 
cating clouds  of  snow.  The  very  dogs 
which  drew  our  sledges  were  out  of 
sight,  and  upon  stopping  a  moment 
afterward  to  be  sure  that  we  were  all 
together,  only  four  sledges  out  of  tfair- 
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teen  made  their  appearance.  Hve  min- 
utes—ten— elapsed,  and  there  were  still 
no  signs  of  our  missmg  comrades.  We 
shoQted,  fired  pistols,  and  sent  men  out 
into  the  driying  tempest  on  each  side 
as  far  as  they  dared  go,  but  we  might 
as  well  have  attempted  in  the  '*  Gave 
of  theTHnds"  to  drown,  by  a  shout, 
the  thnnderings  of  Niagara  as  to  make 
our  feeble  Toices  heard  above  the  deep 
diapason  of  the  winds.  Man's  e£fbrts 
and  even  man's  existence  seemed  to  sink 
into  ineigniflcance  before  the  majesty 
of  aroused  Nature.  Shrinking  with 
averted  and  covered  faces  behind  our 
sledged,  striving  with  gasping  breath  to 
get  one  inhalation  of  air  unmixed  with 
snow,  we  waited,  in  the  almost  vain 
hope  that  the  missing  sledges  would 
come  up.  Suddenly  a  half-smothered 
and  despairing  cry  came  out  of  the 
darkness  by  our  side,  and  as  we  shouted 
in  reply,  the  dark,  indistinct  outlines 
of  three  more  sledges  passed  before  us. 
TMs  increased  our  number  to  seven, 
and  as  it  seemed  useless  to  wait  longer 
for  the  others,  who  were  evidently  lost, 
we  reluctantly  moved  on,  lashing  our 
sledges  together  with  thongs  of  seal- 
skin to  prevent  a  second  separation. 
Owing  to  the  darkness  our  pocket  com- 
passes were  useless,  but  even  could  we 
have  determined  our  true  course,  the 
knowledge  would  have,  availed  us  little, 
suice  the  wind  made  it  impossible  to 
trayel  in  any  direction  except  before  it. 
About  five  hours  after  dark  we  passed 
scattering  clumps  of  bushes,  which  in- 
dicated our  approach  to  a  river,  and 
soon  the  darkness  ahead  seemed  to  grow 
thicker  and  denser,  and  a  belt  of  timber 
loomed  up  through  the  drifting  snow 
only  a  few  yards  distant.  It  was  this 
of  which  we  were  in  search.  No  one 
knew  where  we  were,  geographically, 
but  it  mattered  little,  now  that  we  had 
found  trees  to  break  the  force  of  the 
deadly,  chilling  wind,  and  to  afford  a 
respite  to  the  choked  lungs  from  the 
driving  atmosphere  of  snow.  Selecting 
a  spot  sheltered  by  the  trees  and  a  high 
bank,  we  dug  a  deep  cellar  in  the  snow, 
**  wanning  "  our  benumbed  limbs  by  the 
violent  exercise,  spread  alder  branches 


and  twigs  of  the  trailing  pine  over  the 
bottom,  built  a  fire  in  the  leeward  cor- 
ner, and  ''went  into  camp.^'  As  the 
ruddy  blaze  fiashed  fitfully  over  the 
snow-encrusted  fhces  which  crowded 
about  the  camp-fire,  we  looked  eagerly 
around  to  see  how  many  were  missing. 
Bowsher  Yount,  Newton  O^Brien,  and 
Heck  were  gone,  and  a  sober  expression 
fell  for  a  moment  upon  every  &ce  as  wc 
thought  of  our  absent  comrades  out  oe 
the  barren  steppe,  fighting  for  life  in 
the  darkness  against  cold,  fhrious  wind 
and  blinding  snow. 

As  soon  as  we  had  warmed  our  stif^ 
numb  fingers  into  an  aching  protest 
against  resuscitation,  we  entered  upon 
preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 
Lewis  unpacked  the  tea-kettles  from 
the  nearest  sledge,  Savenski  was  de- 
spatched in  search  of  ice  for  water, 
while  Tom,  with  adroit  diplomacy, 
made  the  pretence  of  getting  out  the 
bread-bag  a  cover  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  private  appetite.  The  wind 
still  moaned  desolately  through  the  tree- 
tope,  and  the  snow  sifted  down  in  fine 
particles  over  the  dark  i\ir-clad  forms 
grouped  around  the  fire ;  but  under  the 
softening  infiuences  of  the  fire-light  and 
of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  tea,  which 
was  speedily  forthcoming,  the  sober  fa- 
ces gradually  relaxed  into  more  cheer- 
ful expressions,  and  the  buoyant  spirits 
of  health  reasserted  themselves  in  a 
series  of  lively  sallies,  quaint  remarks, 
and  hearty  laughter,  which  drowned 
even  the  melancholy  complaining  of  the 
wind-swept  trees.  "You  talk  about 
the  hardMp9  of  an  explorer,"  mumbled 
Ford,  between  the  bites  of  a  cake  of 
hard  bread.  *'  I  suppose  you'll  be  call- 
ing this  a  hardship  next."  A  mass  of 
snow,  which  at  this  moment  fell  from 
the  overhanging  branches  into  Ford's 
neck,  seemed  rather  to  ruffle  the  com- 
placency with  which  he  was  disposed 
to  contemplate  our  adventure,  and  to 
give  some  color  to  the  adverse  opinion 
that  this  WM  a  hardship;  but  with  a 
shivering  shrug  he  continued,  "If  we 
hadn't  any  thing  to  eat,  I  should  con- 
eider  it  a  hardship ;  but  as  it  is,  it's 
only  an  experience?'*    "  An'  d'yez  mind," 
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chimed  in  Tom,  ''fwhat  a  convanient 
thing  it  is  to  have  an  experience  o'  this 
kind,  so  when  ye  goes  back  to  Ameriky, 
if  ye  can't  raise  a  stake  ony  other  way, 
ye  can  publicate  a  book.*'  Tom's  bril* 
liant  literary  and  financial  project  of 
"  raising  a  stake  "  by  "  pnblicating  "  a 
book  founded  on  his  experience,  brought 
out  a  general  laugh ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  storm,  instead  of  dampen- 
ing the  ardor  of  our  men,  only  fumi^ed 
them  with  a  new  subject  for  lively  con- 
versation. 

As  the  night  was  by  this  time  far 
advanced,  we  smoked  a  supplementary 
pipe,  and  prepared  to  go  to  our  snowy 
beds.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  preparation  was  at  all  elabo- 
rate. Each  individual  put  on  a  heavier 
fur  "kuchlanka,"  or  sleeping  shirt, 
crawled,  feet  first,  into  a  capacious 
reindeer-skin  bag,  pulled  it  up  together 
with  his  fur  hood  over  his  head,  and — 
slept 

I  lay  for  a  long  time  awake,  listening 
to  the  deep  hoarse  bass  of  the  wind 
through  the  tree-tops,  and  thinking  of 
what  the  faivaway  ones  at  home  would 
say  could  they  look  in  upon  our  lonely 
camp  through  the  drifting  snow,  which 
went  hissing  into  the  embers,  and  be 
told  that  the  little  motionless  heap 
in  one  comer,  already  half  buried  in 
a  white  shroud,  was  their  son  and 
brother. 

I  awoke  some  time  in  the  night  half 
sufibcated,  and  in  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion; but  in  attempting  to  rise  up  on 
one  elbow,  brought  such  an  avalanche  of 
snow  down  into  my  neck  and  face,  that  I 
was  compeUed  to  lie  still  and  i)er8pire, 
as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  I  supposed, 
of  course,  that  I  was  covered  with  snow, 
which  would  account  for  the  unusual 
heat ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  I  was 
buried  so  deeply  as  I  found  myself  to  be 
in  the  morning,  when,  after  several  un- 
successful attempts,  I  succeeded  in  dig- 
ging out  Kot  a  man,  nor  a  dog,  and 
hardly  a  sledge  was  to  be  seen,  and 
only  two  or  three  little  mounds  indi- 
cated the  positions  of  my  buried  com- 
rades. The  snow,  during  the  night,  had 
drifted  into  our  cellar,  until  it  was  filled 


up  nearly  to  the  BurroandiDg  level.  The 
warmth  of  the  breath,  however,  from 
the  sleepers  had   kept  opea  a   small 
breathing-hole   at  their  heads,  and  I 
presume  none  of  them  experienced  any 
discomfort  beyond  a  rather  unpleasant 
sensation  of  heat    I  gave  what  might 
be  considered  a  dose  imitation  of  the 
scalp-halloo,  and  after  three   or  four 
earthquake-like   heaves  of  the    snow, 
Lewis'  head  emerged  through  the  top 
of  a  drift,  his  face  asanming  a  curious 
expression  of  astonishment  as  he  glanced 
around  and  saw  neither  men,  dogs,  nm 
sledges.     A  general  upheaval  of  the 
snow,  however,  soon  followed,  and  one 
by  one  the  buried  individuals  emeiged. 
Day  dawned  slowly  and  gloomily,  with 
but  little  prospect  of  an  abatement  of 
the  storm.   Believing  the  river  on  which 
we  were  camped  to  be  the  Paren,  we 
decided  to  ascend  it  in  search  of  an  old 
abandoned  Eorak  yourt  of  which  we 
had  heard,  and  which  would  probably 
be  the  rallying-point  of  our  lost  com- 
rades.    Packing  the  sledges,  therefore, 
and  digging  out  our  buried  dogs,  we 
moved  slowly  up  the  river  among  the 
trees,  sending  forward  two  men  on  snow- 
shoes  to  break  a  road  for  our  heavy 
sleds.    The  depth  and  softness  of  the 
snow  soon  exhausted   both  dogs  and 
men,  and  about  noon  we  were  com- 
pelled again  to  camp  without  discover- 
ing any  traces  either  of  the  yourt  or  of 
the  missing  party.    We  began  to  feel 
no  little  anxiety  concerning  them,  as  we 
knew  that  they  had  no  provisions  at  sli 
except  some  rancid  seal's  blubber,  which 
they  carried  for  dog-food,  and  in  such 
a  storm  the  prospect  for  their  finding  us 
or  reaching  a  settlement  was  at  best 
very  problematical. 

Seal's  blubber,  I  knew  firom  experi- 
ence, would  sustain  life;  but  I  think 
even  that  determined  optimist,  Ford, 
would  call  it  a  decidedly  unpleasant 
"  experience,"  if  not  a  hardship,  to  live 
upon  such  a  greasy  raw  diet  for  a  week 
or  ten  days.  From  our  noon-camp  we 
all  started  on  snow-shoes,  with  a  day's 
provisions,  intending  to  search  along 
the  river  for  tracks  of  the  missing 
sledges,  and  determining  to  leave  no 
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foot  of  groiind  unexplored,  from  our  dark  were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a 

camp  to  the  mountains  north  of  us,  in  low  earth-covered  yourt,  with  smoke  is- 

which  the  river  had  its  source.    The  suing  from  the  hole  in  the  top,  and  two 

almost  innumerable  '^  protoks,''  or  cban-  sledges  standing  before  the  door.    Our 

nels,  however,  into  which  it  was  di-  newly-found  comrades    knew  nothing 

Tided,  and  the  softness  of  the  snow,  in  concerning  the  four  sledges  which  were 

which  even  with  snow-shoes  we  sank  still  missing.    They  had  seen  nothing 

to  the  knee,  made  it  an  extremely  fiv-  of  them  since  the  storm  of  the  previous 

ti^uing  labor ;  and  I  returned  at  night,  night,  when  the  whole  party  had  been 

tired  and  discouraged,  to  camp.    As  I  broken  up.   Early  on  the  next  morning 

came  in  sight,  however,  of  the  smoke  I  sent  two  sledges  down  the  river,  with 

from  the  camp-fire,  a  joyful  shout  an-  instructions  to  look  for  traces  along  the 

nounced  a  discovery.    Fresh  traces  of  edge  of  the  steppe;  but  they  returned  un- 

sledges  had  been  found  only  about  three  successful,  and  it  was  not  until  late  the 

hundred  yards  from  the  island  on  which  following  evening  that  the  missing  men 

we  were,  but  on  another  protok.    Rous-  made  their  appearance,  in  an  exhausted, 

ing  up  our  tired  dogs,  we  resumed  the  half-starving  condition,  having  been  lost 

search  with  renewed  energy,  and  just  at  in  the  storm  three  days  without  food. 


AT    SUNSET. 


All  day  the  Wind  was  busy  building  towers. 
Wherein  he  counted  with  his  love  to  dwell 

When  eve  should  come ;  all  through  the  long,  gold  hours, 
He  builded,  working  by  a  secret  spell. 

And  by  Ms  magic  art  rose  palaces, 

Towers  of  cloud,  and  many  a  minaret, 
Fretted  and  carved  most  curiously,  and  these 

In  the  blue  calmness  of  the  West  he  set 

All  day  he  piled  the  pleasure-house  overhead, 
That  should  delight  his  love,  but  when  eve  came, 

And  it  stood  ready  for  her  dainty  tread. 
His  palace  burst  into  a  sudden  flame. 

No  gay  illumination  this,  alas. 

In  honor  of  the  coming  of  the  guest, — 
A  sudden  treachery  of  fire  it  was, 

And  wrapped  in  fatal  splendor  all  the  West 

All  day  I  looked  into  my  heart  and  dreamed. 
And  built  a  palace  wherein  Hope  should  dwell ; 

Fair  as  herself  and  strong  enough,  it  seemed. 
Yet  held  strange  echoes  of  a  past  farewell. 

I  built  a  shrine  of  gold  and  amethyst, 

Wherein  I  thought  an  idol  might  be  set ; 
Only  the  music  that  I  sought,  I  missed ; 

A  strain  crept  in  of  some  far-off  regret. 

Aad  just  at  sunset,  when  Hope,  eager-eyed^ 
Leaned  from  her  turret,  beckoning  me  nigher 

To  those  fair  places  where  I  should  abide— 
My  palace  shrivelled  in  a  passionate  fire. 

Aad  yet  I  know,  in  sjyte  of  the  day's  ruth, 

We  cannot  be  disheartened.  Wind  nor  I. 
Truly  is  Hope  of  an  immortal  youth ; 

Happier  for  mortals  were  it,  could  she  die ! 
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JOHN  AND  BRIDGET  — A  TALK  ABOUT  NAMES. 


Ovvofia  trov  XiyM  t^vo  *  col  ovvom*  voAAijct  ripmt, 
<'  Tell  me  soir  that  zuone  of  thine ;  for  a  name  often  plea«e8«'* 

^  (Thbocbxt.  JdytL  zrviL  4a) 

*'  Wbaf  s  in  a  name  T    That  which  ire  call  a  tom, 
By  any  other  namA  would  srndl  aa  iweet" 


These  words  have  been  so  often 
quoted,  tliat  it  would  be  quite  natural 
it'  people,  out  of  respect  for  the  poet, 
should  be  indifferent — which  they  really 
are  not— in  reference  to  names.  The 
more  so,  as  the  same  idea  occurs  in 
Julius  Cesar,  where  Cassius  says : 
^^  Brutus  and  Caesar  .  .  .  write  them 
together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name,''  etc. 

Is  there  really  nothing  in  a  name? 
It  is  in  one  place  the  passion  of  love, 
in  the  other  the  passion  of  hatred,  which 
says  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
one  name  or  another.  There  U  some- 
thing in  a  name;  and  it  seems  quite 
natural  if,  in  the  aboye-quoted  passage 
of  Theocritus,  the  shepherdess  asks  the 
shepherd,  who  offers  to  marry  her,  to 
tell  her  his  name.  Have  not  the  names 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  something  charm- 
ing? Does  it  not  seem  as  if  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  piece,  as  if  all  the  soft- 
ness of  the  Italian  sky,  were  reflected 
and  re&choed  in  those  names?  Sup- 
pose, for  an  instant,  the  two  names  to 
be  John  and  Bridget— it  is  a  prejudice, 
certainly;  but  would  those  names  haye 
the  same  charm?  It  is  a  prejudice: 
Gretchen,  in  the  original  '*  Faust," 
awakens  all  our  interest,  although  it  is 
the  same  in  German  as  Madge  or  Mag- 
^e  in  English.  But  no!  Eyen  that 
name  seems  to  be  chosen  with  design. 
It  is  exactly  that  diminutiye  form  (the 
diminutiyes  are  at  the  same  time  what 
they  call  caritatiyes,  expressions  of 
fondness)  of  an  unadorned  name,  which, 
like  a  miniature  photograph — or  rather 
phonograph — giyes  a  true  picture  of 
touching  simplicity  and  innocent  purity, 
and  is  in  so  far  more  adapted  to  the 
character  it  represents  than  the  proud 
"Margareth"  or  "Marguerite"  in  the 


translation.  We  venture  even  to  say, 
that  poets  do  not  take  at  random  their 
names  of  fiction ;  although  few  may  be 
as  deliberate  as  Petrarch,  who  in  his 
sonnets  plays  so  much  upon  the  name 
of  Laura,  that  it  makes  the  impression 
that  he  loved  Laura's  name  more  than 
herself;  or  that  he  loved  her  only  on 
account  of  her  harmonious  name.  Few, 
too,  may  be  as  fantastical  as  Bojardo, 
who,  hunting  once  for  deer  and  at  the 
same  time  for  a  name  for  one  of  his 
heroes,  suddenly  turned  back  from  the 
hunting-ground,  and  ordered  all  the 
beUs  to  be  rung  out  of  joy.  He  had 
not  shot  any  thing,  but  he  had  found 
out  the  long-searched  name — Hodo- 
monte. 

What  is  in  a  name  ?  But  is  not  the 
catastrophe  of  the  whole  piece  depend- 
ent upon  two  names,  Montague  and  Ca- 
pulet  ?  Without  those  two  names,  there 
would  be  no  drama  with  the  names  of 
Bomeo  and  Juliet.  A  name  Is  a  re- 
membrance. While  the  mere  name  of 
Romeo  would,  in  the  mind  of  Juliet, 
awaken  a  thousand  sweet  reminiscences 
— in  the  same  way  as  one  tune  recalls  a 
whole  song — in  her  father's  heart  the 
mere  sound  of  Montague  would  call 
Ibrth  all  the  feeling  of  hatred  associ- 
ated with  that  family-name. 

"  That  which  we  call  a  rose,  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet" — 
we  cannot  help  it,  we  must  mar  even 
that  poetical  flower  with  a  granmiatical 
remark.  In  like  manner  as  we  contest 
the  identity  of  different  names,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  name  of  the  rose  and  that 
of  ftomeo.  Romeo  is  a  proper  name, 
while  rose  is  an  appellative.  Two 
persons,  John  and  Freddy,  for  instance. 
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could  easily  change  names  with  each 
other,  their  names  being  proper  names, 
-without  any  relation  to  their  quality; 
but  we  could  not  make  a  rhinoceros 
and  a  butterfly  change  their  names. 
The  name  of  the  rhinoceros  could  not  be 
giyeu  to  the  butterfly,  as  it  has  no  horn 
on  its  nose;  nor  could  any  of  the 
names  of  the  butterfly  be  applied  to  the 
rhinoceros,  as  every  one  of  them  ex- 
presses some  quality  belonging  to  the 
buttetfly  and  not  to  the  rhinoceros. 
The  Greek  Psyche  (on  account  of  its 
symbolic  relation  to  the  soul),  the  Latin 
Papilio  (from  the  folding,  like  a  tent), 
the  Spamsh  Mariposa  (neyer  resting), 
the  Italian  Farfalla,  the  Swedish  £axfali 
(a  reduplication,  to  imitate  its  always 
being  on  the  wing),  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fifialde  (the  same  as  the  Gennan  Falter, 
the  Dutch  Vyfeyouter,  from  the  folding 
of  the  wings),  the  Dutch  Witje  (the 
little  white,  from  the  color  of  a  very 
oonunon  species),  the  Gennan  Schmet- 
terling  (from  the  ribrating  motion)  and 
the  provincial  names  of  Fluchter  (flyer), 
Fledermaus  (Flitter-mouse,  in  high  Ger- 
man, the  same  as  in  English,  the  name 
of  the  bat), — ^those  and  otiier  names 
could  not  be  given  to  the  rhinoceros, 
nor  the  name  of  butterfly,  as  the  rhino- 
ceros does  not  fly  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  butter;  nor  could  we  bestow  on 
the  rhinoceros  the  family-name  Qf  we 
may  say  so)  of  the  butterfly,  viz.,  Lepi- 
dopteron  (scale-winged),  as  it  has  no 
wings  at  all. 

An  appellative  noun  is  a  proper  noun 
in  so  far  as  it  expresses  some  pecu- 
liarity. To  confer  an  appellative  upon 
some  object,  we  must  know  something 
about  its  quality.  When  it  is  said,  in 
the  147th  Psalm,  that  the  Lord  calls  all 
the  stars  by  names,  the  meaning  seems 
to  be,  that  He  knows  the  quality  of 
every  star,  how  and  what  it  is.  We,  of 
course,  give  names  to  the  stars ;  but  as 
we  are  not  much  informed  about  them, 
we  give  them  proper  names,  borrowed 
from  individuals.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases  that  we  call  a  star 
by  an  appelktive,  from  some  unessen«> 
tial  attribute.  So. the  Chaldeans,  the 
Hindus,  and  the  Greeks   called  Mara 


the  red  one,  or  the  flery  star,  Venus  the 
bright  one,  Saturn  the  Tardy.  When, 
again,  Aldebaran  has  its  Arabian  name 
on  account  of  its  foUow^]^  the  Pleiads, 
it  could  just  as  well  be  called  their 
Leader,  and  may-be  they— Aldebaran 
and  the  Pleiads — don^t  know  any 
thing  about  each  other,  and  each  one 
goes  its  own  way.  It  is  out  of  the  same 
idea  that  we  are  told,  in  the  Koran,  that 
Adam  knew  the  names  of  the  animals, 
but  the  angels  did  not.  As  man  has  at 
least  some  affinity  with  the  animals,  and 
could  therefore  form  an  idea  about 
their  quiddities  and  qualities,  he  could 
give  them  the  right  names;  but  how 
should  an  angel  know  any  thing  about 
an  ox  or  an  elephant  ? 

A  proper  name  is  a  proper  noun  in 
so  far  as  it  belongs  only  to  one  individ- 
ual and  not  to  a  whole  species;  it  is 
not  common,  but  is  owned  by  one  only. 
They  are  proper  names  in  more  senses 
than  one.  They  express  propriety.  A 
man  could  not  call  a  table  otherwise 
than  do  other  people,  but  he  could 
give  to  his  own  son  whatever  name  he 
pleased.  And  so  the  propensities,  pecu- 
liarities, and  oddities  of  persons  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  names  they  give  their 
children.  Some  one  would  heap  on  the 
head  of  his  son  the  names  of  all  the  re- 
publican heroes ;  another  would  consid- 
er all  proper  names  as  too  common  for 
his  oflbpnng,  and  would  look  out  for 
some  name  which  somebody  had  some 
thousand  years  ago,  and  htbody  since, 
A  passionate  phrenologist  in  England 
called  his  son  by  the  name  of  a  re- 
nowned German  phrenologist,  Spur^- 
helm,  a  name  which  certainly  had  great 
influence  upon  the  boy's  bump  of  vene- 
ration, but  which  the  bearer  himself 
could  hardly  pronounce. 

The  proper  name  takes  out  one  per- 
son from  the  species.  The  degree  of 
relationship  between  persons  is  marked 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  call  each 
other.  There  is  our  friend  John  Smith. 
First  we  called  him  Sir ;  getting  more 
acquainted,  we  called  him  Mr.  Smith,  a 
name  belonging  to  the  whole  family. 
And  now,  as  he  is  our  intimate  friend, 
and  as  we  know  the  precious  qualitiea 
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of  his  individualitj,  we  call  him  John. 
We  have  therefore  three  degrees  of 
proximity:  positiye,  Sir;  oomparatiTe, 
Mr.  Smith;  raperlatiTe,  John.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  child  is 
often  called  by  his  parents  with  another 
name  than  that  which  he  has  in  society, 
and  that  a  member  of  a  society  is  called 
by  a  nickname.  Assuming  the  privilege 
of  giving  a  private  name  to  a  person  is 
an  act  of  appropriation :  a  driver  or  a 
conductor  is  no  individuality  for  us; 
he  is  a  species;  we  therefore  call  him 
Driver.  In  one  of  the  novels  of  Al- 
phonse  Earr,  we  find  a  young  man  who 
is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  give 
lessons  in  music.  In  a  letter  to  his  sis- 
ters he  says  that  nothing  is  to  him  more 
humiliating  than  to  hear  people  say,  at 
his  entrance,  Here  comes  the  music- 
teacher,  instead  of  saying.  Here  comes 
Mr.  Such-a-one.  He  was  no  individu- 
ality, he  was  a  species. 

A  proper  name  is,  as  we  said  before, 
a  remembrance.  In  the  Bible  the  words 
"name"  and  "memorial"  occur  as 
parallels  and  synonyms  to  each  other. 
A  name  m  a  memorial.  We  are  told 
that  Alexander  the  Great,  going  to  war, 
sent  word  to  the  Jews  to  erect  him  a 
monument,  which  he  hoped  to  find  on 
his  return  from  the  expedition.  He 
came  back  (we  suppose  from  India) 
some  years  afterwards,  but  there  was  no 
monument.  Angry  and  astonished,  he 
smnmoned  the  High-priest  to  come  be- 
fore him.  ftie  High-priest  came,  hav- 
ing children  in  his  suite.  The  king 
asked  him  ironically  if  he  had  forgotten 
his  order.  "Sire,"  the  High-priest 
said,  "  it  is  contrary  to  our  religion  to 
make  any  image  or  stattie.  But,  look 
here  1 "  And  he  turned  round  to  the 
children,  and  asked  one  boy,  and  then 
another,  and  then  another:  "What  is 
your  name  ? "  "  Alexander,"  answered 
each  boy,  one  more,  one  less  distinctly, 
according  to  his  age.  "  Sire,"  said  the 
High-priest,  "  you  see  we  have  fulfilled 
your  command,  by  calling  every  boy 
who  was  bom  during  your  absence, 
with  your  name;  and  as  those  names 
will  go  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, those  living   monuments  will 


be  much  better  than  a  monument  of 
stone." 

The  High-priest  was  right.  Hie 
great  Alexander  could  not  wish  a  better 
memorial  than  those  little  Alexandere, 
who  were  to  immortalize  him.  Alex- 
ander wept  on  the  grave  of  Achiiks,  for 
not  having  a  Homer  to  transmit  bis 
name  to  posterity.  But,  while  the 
name  of  AchilJes  has  only  a  £unt  exiat- 
ence  in  the  name  of  the  hero  of  finance, 
Achilles  Fould  of  Paris,  in  the  names  of 
some  renowned  horses,  of  some  obecnre 
men,  and  of  a  humble  plant,  Achillea^ 
the  name  of  Alexander  resounds  in 
thousands  of  names.  Persons  crowned 
and  not  crowned,  renovmed  and  not 
renowned,  are  his  namesakes  all  over  tlie 
world,  as  well  as  cities  of  that  name. 
Mutilated  as  the  name  appears  in  the 
Hungarian  Sdndor,  in  the  Persian  Iskan- 
der,  in  the  Scottish  Saunders— the  same 
as  even  a  broken  mirror  reflects  the  son, 
they  all  reScho  the  name  of  the  great 
conqueror,  who  really  filled  the  world 
with  his  name. 

As  we  are  going  to  say  something 
about  the  original  meaning  of  proper 
names,  we  must  of  course,  first  of  all, 
mention  the  first  man,  Adam.  Bnt 
Adam,  in  the  original  text,  is  not  a 
proper  noun,  but  an  appellative,  some- 
times even  with  the  article.  The  first 
man  is  called  man  and  ^  man.  Only 
in  the  old  translation,  and  in  the  book 
of  Tobias,  Adam  is  treated  as  a  proper 
noun.  Among  the  later  namesakes  of 
Adam  we  should  hardly  find  a  renowned 
name  except  the  secretary  of  Voltaire, 
who  is  celebrated  in  consequence  of  the 
pun  of  his  master :  "  Gentlemen,  I  intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  Adam ;  but,  mind,  he 
is  not  the  first  of  all  men."  Adams  and 
Macadam  are  surnames.  To  the  name 
of  Mac-Adam  we  all  could,  lay  a  daim, 
as  it  means  nothing  else  but  Son  of 
Man. 

One  would  think  that  at  least  every 
one  of  Adam^s  descendants  had  a  proper 
name  of  his  own,  but  it  seems  not. 
Herodotus  and  Pliny  tell  us  about  a 
people  in  Africa  who  had  the  collective 
name  of  Astantes,  but  no  single  proper 
names.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
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original  idea  of  Victor  Hugo,  that  in  his 
"  Mifl^rables  "  one  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sona has  no  name;  he  has  only  a  nick- 
name, "Claque-sous."  That  no-name 
chaTacterizes  the  whole  man. 

But  to  return  to  what  we  said  in  the 
premises  about  John  and  Bridget.  As 
we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  offend  our 
friend  John  Smith,  nor  our  faithfUl 
Bridget,  we  must  give  an  explanation. 
John  is  as  good  a  prefix  as  Romeo,  and 
even  much  better ;  but  it  is  no  name. 
The  other  day  we  posted  a  letter  to  our 
friend,  "  Mr.  John  Smith,  in  New  York." 
He  did  not  receive  it.  He  has  too 
many  namesakes.  John,  of  course,  is  a 
proper  name,  but  it  is  too  common.  It 
is  a  common  proper  name.  It  is  even 
used  as  a  common  name,  as  the  name  of 
a  species.  In  Germany,  ^'Johann"  is 
the  name  they  call  any  servant  with, 
and  so,  in  Holland,  "  Jan  1 "  is  equal  to 
^  Waiter ! "  John,  Jean,  and  Hans  are, 
besides,  used  in  rather  a  contemptible 
way. 

"But  how  so?"  our  friend  John 
Smith  would  ask  us.  Well,  it  is  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  with  Alexander.  The 
wide  difiusion  and  circulation  of  this 
name  dates  firom  the  name  of  John  the 
Baptist — as  we  find  the  whole  name  in 
the  French  Jean-Baptiste,  corrupted  in 
the  German  Schambattist,  and  the  latter 
part  in  the  Italian  Battista.  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  Baptist  was  not  John, 
but  the  Hebrew  (and  Aramaic)  word 
Jochanan.  As  all  those  words  have  in 
the  original  a  very  large  and  compre- 
hensive sense,  and  as  on  the  other  side 
the  constituents  of  the  composed  words 
are  connected  in  rather  a  loose  way, 
Jochanan  could  be  rendered  Favored- 
by-the-Lord — Graciously  donated  by  the 
Lord,  Given  by  the  Lord,  God  was 
Propitious,  God's  Mercy.  Variations  of 
the  same  name  we  find  in  the  biblical 
names  Hanniel  fChanniel),  Hananiah, 
or  Ananias,  Hananeel,  and  in  the  abbre- 
viated forms  Hanan,  Hanun,  Hanani, 
Hannah  (in  the  N.  T.  Joanna).  The 
same  word  dumanj  but  in  connection 
with  the  Syrian  god  Hadad,  we  find  in 
the  biblical  name  Henadad ;  connect- 
ed with  the  Phcsnician  gods  Baal  and 


Melkarth  in  Hannibal,  Hamilkar ;  the 
name  of  Hannah  (which  could  also  be 
translated  Grace),  we  find  also  in  the 
Punic  name  of  Anna,  Didoes  sister. 

As  synonyms,  we  may  consider  the  bib- 
lical names  of  Zabdiel,  Zebadiah,  Na- 
thaniel, Jonathan,  Mattithiah  (Matta- 
thiah),  Mattaniah,  and  Nethaniah,  and 
in  the  abbreviated  forms  Nathan  and 
Mattan — ^which  all  mean,  Given  by 
God,  Gift  of  God,  etc.  The  same  idea, 
but  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
heathen  gods,  is  expressed  in  the  Per- 
sian name  l^Othridates  (Given  by  Mithra 
— occurring  also  in  the  book  of  Ezra), 
in  the  Greek  names  Isidor  (Gift  of  Isis), 
Artemidorus,  Diodorus,  Theodoras,  and 
Dorothea. 

So  we  find  throughout  antiquity  a 
religious  sentiment  expressed  in  most 
of  the  proper  names.  Parallel  to  the 
Hebrew  names  of  Obadiah,  Abdeel, 
Abdiel  (Servant  of  God),  we  find  a 
"Tyrian  king,  Abdalonymus  (Servant  of 
the  Gods),  and  the  Greek  name  Hermo- 
dulos,  Servant  of  Mercury.  The  Arabian 
names  are  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  both 
in  form  and  sense.  So  are  the  Moham- 
medan names  Abdallah,  Abdorrahman, 
Abdelkader,  Abdulmedjid,  Abdulaziz, 
meaning  Servant  of  God,  of  the  Mer- 
ful,  of  the  Mighty,  of  the  Glorious, 
of  the  Powerful — ^which  are  some  of 
the  ninety-nine  attributive  names  of 
God. 

The  Arabians  who  lived  before  Mo- 
hanmied  had  such  names  as :  Servant 
of  the  Sun,  Servant  of  Allath  (a  goddess 
among  the  heathen  Arabians).  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  later  Mohamme- 
dans, in  copying  the  old  poems  where 
those  names  occur,  sometimes  changed 
them.  Instead  of  Abdallath  (Servant 
of  Allath),  they  would  write  down  the 
nearly  like-sounding  name  of  Abdal- 
lah. One  constituent  of  the  names 
Obadiah,  Abdallah,  and  Abdallath,  we 
find;  again,  in  the  Babylonian  name 
Abed-nego.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  that 
name  given  to  Azariah,  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  changed  the  name  of 
Daniel  to  that  of  Belteshazzar.  It  was 
done  in  order  to  nationalize— or  rather 
to  Babylonize — all  the  four  throughout, 
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by  giving  them  Chaldean  names,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  gods  Bel  and  Nego 
or  Nebo.  As  the  leligions  idea  forms 
an  inherent  part  of  so  many  names,  the 
change  of  religion  generally  accompa- 
nies the  change  of  names. 

Most  of  those  compound  names  could 
be — and  many  of  them  have  been — 
translated.  "IHie  German  name  of  Gott- 
schalk  is  the  same  as  the  above-men- 
tioned names,  composed  of  ^'  Gk>d  ^  and 
*^  Servant "  (the  latter  sense  is  obsolete, 
but  is  yet  employed  in  the  English 
"Marshal").  The  name  Adeodatus, 
which  first  occurs  in  the  Confessions  of 
St.  Augustine,  has — ^the  same  as  the 
French  Dieu-donn6,  the  Slavonic  Boh- 
dan  or  Bogdan,  and  the  Italian  Deo- 
dat — the  same  meaning  as  NathanieL 
The  German  Gottfried  (whence  French 
Godefroi,  Geoffiroi),  the  Slavonic  Bogu- 
mil  (Bohumil),  and  some  more,  might  be 
considered  as  the  translation  of  Shelu- 
miel  (God^s  Peace),  the  head  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  and  the  aboriginal  an- 
cestor of  Peter  SchlemihL  This  name 
occurs  only  once,  but  the  main  part  of 
it,  "Peace" — ^although  the  Latin  Salu$ 
would  be  a  better  translation— occurs 
in  the  name  of  Solomon,  Absalom, 
Sulamith,  and  in  the  Arabic  Zuleima. 
In  the  same  way  is  Benedictns — a  word 
of  later  origin,  not  occurring  in  classic 
Latin — the  translation  of  the  biblical 
Baruch  (Blessed),  and  Voltaire  makes  a 
great  blunder  by  saying  (in  his  Diction- 
naire  Philosophiqiie)  that  Spinoza's  first 
name  was  Baruch  and  not  Benedictus. 
Especially  among  the  Jews  we  find, 
from  ancient  times,  persons  with  two 
names,  of  different  languages,  but  both 
of  nearly  the  same  signification. 

But  as  the  original  name  always  loses 
some  of  its  prestige  by  the  translation, 
which  is  generally  more  or  less  clumsy, 
and  as  people  were  not  always  able  to 
translate  the  names,  most  of  them  were 
left  in  their  primitive  form,  but  altered 
more  or  less  by  passing  fh>m  one  tongue 
into  another.  It  is  perhaps  only  the 
name  of  Moses  which  in  its  changed 
form  resembles  more  its  original  than 
the  Hebrew  word.  The  name  of  Moses 
is  of  Eg3rptian  origin  (as  also  Philo  and 


Josephus  assert),  and  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  word  Mosis  in  That- 
mosiB,  Amosis,  Harm68,  and  othier 
Egyptian  names. 

We  see  that  the  name  of  our  friend 
John  has  had  nearly  the  same  fiite  as 
many  instruments,  spices,  plants,  finitsi 
and  other  good  things  which  -vrere 
brought  from  the  Orient  into  the  Occi- 
dent, and  with  them  their  Oriental 
names,  which  they  still  keep  throa^^h- 
out  the  world.  John  is  an  imported 
name.  But  one  might  not  at  the  first  in- 
stant think  that  the  Hebrew  Jochanan, 
the  Arabian  Honcin,  the  Spanish  Joan, 
the  Italian  Giovanni,  the  Hungarian 
J&nos,  the  Russian  Joan,  are  aU  near 
relatives  to  John. 

But — as  we  did  to  John-— we  must 
make  the  amende  honorable  to  Biid^^ 
Bridget — or  rather  Brighit,  as  the  name 
originally  sounds — is  as  nice  a  name  as 
Juliet,  and  even   more   poetical    and 
more  beautifhl.    But  John  and  Brig^bit 
are  as  distant  fix>m  each  other  as  tlie 
east  from  the  west,  and  even  much  more. 
Brighit  is  of  Celtic  origin.   Bri^iid  ^was 
the  name  of  a  goddess,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  and  poetry,  a  kind  of  female 
Apollo.    They  say  that  the  root  of  tius 
and  other  words  is  hriy  which  means 
strength,  and  is  the  same  as  that  found 
in  the  surnames  O'Brien,  Bryan,  Bryant, 
Chateaubriand,  etc.    "  They  say  " — for, 
indeed,  what  distinguishes  the  Celtic 
names  from  the  others  is  their  extreme 
obscurity.     In  hearing  all  those  wild 
and   stnmge-sounding  names,  the  real 
meaning  of  which  is  so  often  a  punetum 
Utiiy  one  might  fancy  himself  in  the 
enchanted  forest  of  Merlin,  and  that  all 
the   old   heroes,    changed  into  birds, 
were  singing  unintelligibly  their  former 
names.    Only  the  voice  of  Merlin  re- 
mains—says the  old  legend.    We  hear 
the  voice,  but  we  don't  understand  it. 
We  think  of  that  parrot,  which,  as  A. 
von  Humboldt  teUs  us,  was  the  only  sur- 
viving being  of  a  once  mighty  tribe 
and  language,  whose  remains  were  the 
few  words  which  the  bird  uttered,  but 
which  no  one  could  understand.    Un- 
happy fate  I    There  was  a  time  when 
the    Songs   of    Ossian   were    known 
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tbrougbout  Europe;  in  Germany  they 
were,  besides,  known  through  the  me- 
dium of  QOthe's  "  Werther."  As  every 
one  read  this  book,  every  one  knew 
something  about  Ossian.  But  this 
fata  morgana  is  of  Celtic  origin*  It 
was  an  illusion,  and  Macpherson  was — 
for  the  most  part— the  author.  An  oc- 
currence like  that  is  injurious  to  a 
whole  literature,  whose  worst  enemy  is 
the  once-awakened  suspicion. 

Theie  is  no  lack  of  explanation  for 
the  Celtic  names  and  nouns.  There  is 
only  too  much  of  it.  One  would  derive 
from  the  Celtic  the  names  of  all  rivers 
and  mountains  in  the  world.  Another, 
despairing  to  find  the  root  of  a  French 
or  Gtonan  word,  says  it  is  of  Celtic 
origin.  Another  tries,  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned way,  to  combine  the  remains  of 
Celtic  mythology  with  biblical  names 
— ^rather  hard  work.  There  is  room 
for  the  wildest  hypotheses.  It  is  as  if 
the  old  heroes,  in  order  to  punish  the 
disturber  of  their  peaceM  rest,  ap- 
peared to  him  as  so  many  Ignes  Fatui, 
vexing  him  in  turn. 

The  Celtic  names  have,  besides,  more 
than  any  other,  been  softened  and 
adapted  to  different  tongues.  Cordelia 
— ^like  her  father^s  name,  Lear — is  of 
Celtic  origin,  but  their  names  were  Llyr 
and  Creirdyddlyd.  We  love  Cordelia, 
but  we  love  still  more  Creirdyddlyd; 
and  out  of  love  for  Creirdyddlyd  one 
should  feel  inclined  to  love  the  whole 
Celtic  race,  at  least  the  fair  portion  pf 
it.  It  is  exactly  the  wild,  mysterious 
sound  which  gives  a  charm  to  all  those 
names.  And  lovely  and  beautiful  they 
are.  This  could  be  proved  by  the  story 
of  Kilhwoh,  son  of  Eily^d,  prince  of 
Kelyddon,  who  hearing  one  day  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Olwen,  daughter 
of  Tspaddaden  Fenkawr,  fell  in  love 
with  her — although  Jie  had  never  seen 
her — and  went  out,  in  order  first  to 
find  her,  and  then  to  marry  her,  if  pos- 
nble. 

LalHeuxs^en  vont!  The  old  names 
are  gone.  But  who  knows  ?  The  Ger- 
man legend  of  Kaiser  Barbarossa  (which 
occurs  in  a  similar  way  in  Irish  tales), 
— ^who  sleeps  under  the  Eyffhuuscr,  but 
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who  will  certunly  awake  some  day- 
is  not  throughout  mythical.  Did  we 
not  see  the  giant  Finn  rise  from  his 
gigantic  tomb  Cillfin,  and  around  him 
the  equally  gigantic  and  valiant  Feens, 
otherwise  called  Fenians?  It  sounds 
like  a  strange  prophecy  when  it  says  in 
the  old  song, 

**  Alaa  I  though  Patrick  from  Bomo  saith, 
That  the  Feniaxu  surely  live  not, 
I  deem  not  that  hie  speech  is  true) 
And  my  delight  is  not  in  the  meaning  of  his 
Psalms.'* 

Brigitta  is  one  of  the  few  Celtic  names 
which  are  to  be  found  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  especially  in  Germany, 
where  it  occurs  in  various  forms.  One 
of  those  recalls  the  name  of  Bertha,  and 
with  this  name  we  are  on  Teutonic 
ground,  which  is  at  the  same  time  less 
obscure  than  that  of  the  Celts.  The 
female  names — ^and  in  what  follows  we 
are  to  speak  only  about  female  names — 
of  tlie  Teutonic  nations  and  the  names 
of  the  various  goddesses  are  intimately 
connected  and  illustrate  each  other. 
Berta,  Berchta,  the  Bright  (it  is  from 
the  same  root  as  the  English  "  bright ") 
is  a  mythological  being,  whose  name, 
besides,  is  retained  in  the  name  of  a 
city,  Berchtesgaden,  and  in  that  of  a  day 
and  of  a  certain  cake.*  The  two  last- 
mentioned  have  been  blended  with  Chris- 
tian festivals  and  ceremonies,  as  has 
been  done  with  Easter  and  many  other 
days  and  customs.  As  we  find  the 
heathen  gods  undergoing  many  meta^ 
morphoses  and  changing  names  and 
qualities  with  each  other,  so  is  Berta  or 
Berahta  another  form  of  the  goddess 
Freya;  and  again  she  appears  in  later 
times  as  Hulda,  and  in  different  f^irp- 
forms.  The  idea  connected  with  this 
name  is  of  a  benignant  and  peaceful 
character,  as  we  find  the  same  expressed 
in  the  old  female  names  of  Fridihilde, 
Friderada,  Fredegunde.  The  old  Ger- 
man Frid  conveys  at  the  same  time  the 
notion  of  protection;  so  is  Fridhof— 
now  church-yard — the  ancient  word  for 
asylum.  But  the  prevailing  idea  is  that 
of  peace,  as  may  be  seen  fh>m  the 
beautiAil  Anglo-Saxon  denomination  of 

*  A  relic  of  a  heathen  saoriflcial  rite. 
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women,  "  Fridowebban,"  i,  e.,  peace- 
weaving.  But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Teutonic  female  names  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  resomid— like  the  names 
of  the  men — with  war  and  strife  and 
battle.  If  we  rally  around  us  those 
names,  which  for  the  most  part  are  dis- 
persed in  old  and  forgotten  books,  we 
are  transplanted — as  by  the  magical 
mantle  of  Faust— into  quite  another 
world  and  long-gone  times.  We  are 
in  one  of  the  yast  oak  forests ;  we  hear 
the  voice  of  Wuotan  and  Thor  rustling 
through  the  leaves  and  thundering 
through  the  storm.  We  see  those  gigan- 
tic men,  always  at  war  with  men  as 
well  as  with  the  bear,  the  boar,  and  the 
wolf,  whose  skins — as  so  many  ^lia 
(?pif7Mt— cover  their  mighty  shoulders. 
Some  of  the  names  point  even  to  a  still 
higher  antiquity.  And  the  female 
names  bear  the  same  stamp.  We  find 
the  names  Haduwic  Qsiier  HedwJg),  a 
•compound  of  two  synonyms  for  war; 
the  victory  we  find  in  Sigillnt,  the 
Burning  or  Shining  (Anglo-Sax.  Beor- 
nan,  whence  "  brown  "> ;  armor  we  find 
in  Brunhilde,  the  boldness  (Old  Ger- 
man, hcdt)  in  Baldhilde,  the  army  (Am, 
Anglo-Sax.  hers,  still  existing  in  Herald) 
in  Herilint ;  the  word  expressing  might 
■and  dominion,  **  rich,  reieJi "  (Anglo-Sax. 
riCy  Eng.  rich,  the  meaning  of  wealthy 
is  secondary),  which  we  find  in  so  many 
names,  is  again  in  the  female  name  of 
Biohlint,  Bichilt. 

lit  is  a  mysterious  awe  which  hallows 
the  Teutonic  women  and  their  names. 
The  wives  of  the  warriors  not  only  ac- 
companied them  into  the  battle,  encour- 
aging the  fighting  and  greeting  the 
victorious,  but  the  women  understood 
the  mystery  of  the  Bunes,  and,  as  Julius 
Caasar  tells  us,  they  were  consulted  as 
to  whether  a  battle  was  to  be  fought  or 
not ;  they  were  the  wizards,  the  "  wise- 
acres "  in  the  old  honorary  sense  of  the 
word.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  German 
women — like  the  virgin  Yeleda — were 
considered  as  messengers  of  the  gods, 
And  sometimes  even  as  goddesses  them- 
selves. And  so  we  find  the  women 
deified  as  Walkyres,  who,  sent  out  by 
Wuotan  (Odin),  hovered  over  the  battle- 


field, kissed  those  who  were  slam  in 
battle,  and  brought  them  to  Walballa. 
The  remembrance  of  that  we  have  in 
the  names  where  Buu  and  Wal  oocor, 
as  Gudrun,  Bunhilt,  Walantrad  The 
name  Begina  has  nothing  to  do  yn&i 
the  Latin  word ;  it  signifies  the  adyis- 
ing— as  also  Begintrat  The  names  of 
Irmina,  Irmengard,  recall  the  Gennm 
god  of  war. 

In  connection  with  the  above  ire 
notice  another  peculiarity.  We  find 
throughout  all  nations  names  of  ani- 
mals given  to  men.  As  nearly  ereiy 
animal  of  the  higher  order  represents 
some  predominating  quality,  calling  a 
man  by  the  name  of  one  of  them  ex- 
presses an  opinion  concerning  Mm. 
Especially  the  proud  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  had,  since  immemorial  times,  the 
honor  of  serving  as  names,  epithets,  and 
glorifying  emblems.  Only  the  name  of 
our  faithful  dog— we  suppose  in  con»- 
quence  of  its  extreme  submissiveneBfr- 
is  used  to  express  the  deepest  hnmihty— 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Oeylonese,  irho, 
being  asked  by  the  king  how  manj 
children  he  had,  answered:  ^'Yonr 
majesty's  dog  has  three  young  ones"— 
or  to  insult  a  person.  Homer  gives  w 
a  picture  of  the  goddesses  quatrdling 
and  giving  each  other  the  ^nAOm 
ornans  of  Dog.  But  it  is  refreshing  to 
see  that  men  are  not  always  ungratefol, 
and  that  the  dog  too  has  his  Mends. 
In  the  northern  languages  occorstbe 
female  name  Hyndla  (female  homid). 
Among  the  Persians  the  dog  stood  in 
high  veneration.  Herodotus  tells  ns 
that  the  name  of  Cyrus'  foster-mother 
meant  "  dog,"  and  Xenophon  mentions 
another  Persian  lady  with  this  name. 
Especially  among  the  Celtic  nations  (ne 
finds  expressed  in  tales  and  poems— 
sometimes  very  touchingly— a  great 
love  for  the  anin^als ;  and  so  we  find 
not  only  single  dogs  with  their  proper 
names,  but  nearly  the  same  word  as 
Cyno,  by  which  word  Herodotus  i«- 
ders  the  Persian  name.  We  find  tk 
meaning  "dog,"  in  the  names  com- 
posed with  Con,  as  Conghal  and  seiwal 
others.  Also  Can  della  Scala,  Lord  of 
Verona,  is  interpreted  by  Dante  as  Dog, 
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buty  as  it  seems,  only  in  an  allegoric 
way. 

£yen  the  donkey  has  his  friends.  A 
very  learned  man,  the  renowned  Gess- 
ner,  has  written  a  little  essay  (OaroUor 
rium  de  Antigua  Honestate  A&marum)  in 
order  to  do  honor  to  donkeys.  He  teUs 
us  that  the  Kalif  Merwan  U.  had  the 
epithet,  ^^  the  Donkey  of  Mesopotamia." 
Now,  in  the  East  the  donkey  is  not  a 
donkey,  but  rather  a  lively  and  beauti- 
ful animal.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that,  in  the  Bible,  we  meet  with  Hamor 
(ass)  as  a  man's  name,  and  Issachar  is 
compared  to  an  ass.  Hamor  is  a  Hivite ; 
and  the  other  biblical  names  taken  from 
animals  also  belong  to  Gentile  nations, 
as  Nachaach  (snake),  Zeeb  (wolf),  Oreb 
(rayen),  Arioch  (great  lion,  or  resem- 
bling the  lion),  Arisai  (about  the  same). 
The  only  indigenous  name  of  this  sort 
seems  to  be  that  of  Othniel,  which,  like 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  epithets  Asa- 
dullah  and  Schiri-Ghoda,  signifies  God^s 
lion. 

The  same  custom  has  prevailed  since 
among  many  nations.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans we  find  especially  the  wolf  and 
the  rayen  in  many  names,  as  those  ani- 
mals were  considered  as  holy.  Two 
wolves,  Freki  and  Geri,  are  Odin's 
dogs,  and  two  ravens,  Huginn  and 
Muninn  (Thinking  and  Remembering), 
are  on  his  shoulders,  telling  him  every 
thing  they  see  and  hear  —  and  their 
names  are  of  good  forebocUng. 

Wild  animals  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  names  of  women.  We  find  the 
wolf  in  Wulfhilda  (wolf-strife),  the 
raven  in  Berht-rama  (bright  raven),  the 
bear  in  Ellenbirin  (strong  bear),  the 
boar  in  Ebba,  which  is  the  female  form 
of  Ebbo,  the  abbreviation  of  Eberhard 
(oompoeed  of  Eber,  boar,  and  hard, 
hardy).  The  serpent,  which  we  see 
wining  through  the  whole  of  antiquity 
as  a  iq^bolic  animal,  is  to  be  found  in 
female  names— and  only  in  female 
names— composed  with  **  Lint,"  as  Sig- 
lint,  Beginlint.  The  swan,  whose  name 
— Cycnus — appears  among  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  a  masculine  proper  name— 
iB  in  the  Teutonic  mythology  connected 
with  female  beings,  and  consequently  a 


feminine  name,  as  in  Swanhvit  (Swan- 
white).  The  comparison  with  a  swan 
— the  bird  of  Venus — ^is  so  natural,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  its  name  also 
as  epithet.  Edith,  sumamed  the  Swan- 
necked  (cognomento  Swanu-hdU,  says  the 
Latin  Chronicle),  who  foimd  the  corpse 
of  King  Harold  on  the  battle-field,  is 
known  to  every  one  who  has  read 
Thierry's  "  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest," or  Heine's  beautiful  poem,  "  The 
Battle-field  of  Hastings.'' 

Another  beautiful  name  is  that  of 
Nanna — also  the  name  of  the  wife  of  the 
lovely  god  Baldur — which  is  said  to 
signify  Blossom.  This  name,  like  the 
mythological  name  of  Else  and  many 
other  names,  was  afterwards  blended 
with  a  Christian  name  of  Semitic  origin, 
that  of  Anna. 

The  same  signification,  but  more  dis- 
tinct, we  find  in  the  Greek  name  An- 
thusa,the  Blossoming.  And  this  sug- 
gests to  us  another  peculiarity  of  femi- 
nine names  in  general.  Those  languages 
which  have  different  genders  for  the 
different  nouns,  give  generally  to  the 
feminines  a  softer  termination,  ending 
them  with  a  vowel.  In  the  same  way 
we  find  that  the  feminine  proper  names 
are  not  only  mild  and  gentle,  but  con- 
veying with  them  the  idea  of  some- 
thing pleasant  and  agreeable.  As  Ham- 
let's mother  says, "  Sweets  to  the  sweet," 
so  the  names  of  flowers,  jewels,  and  love- 
ly things  are  given  to  the  *^  female  in- 
fants." In  the  Code  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  law-book  of  Menu,  very  detailed 
rules  are  laid  down,  to  be  observed  in 
the  choice  of  names  to  be  given,  or  even 
of  those  of  women  to  be  married,  on  the 
ground  that  he  who  marries  a  pei^son 
marries  her  name  with  her.  It  is  said, 
for  instance,  *^The  names  of  women 
should  be  soft,  auspicious,  ending  in 
long  vowels,  captivating  the  fancy. 
Let  him  [the  Brahmin]  choose  a  girl 
who  has  an  agreeable  name,  who  walks 
gracefully  like  a  phenicopter,  or  like  a 
young  elephant."  But  even  among 
those  nations  where  there  is  no  law  of 
that  sort,  we  find  the  custom  general  of 
giving  to  girls  names  of  nice  things. 
As  those  names  are,  for  the  most  part, 
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well-Boanding,  and  as  tbere  already  ex- 
ists such  a  large  stock  of  Janes  and 
^^l^^e^  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed 
to  recommend  some  of  them,  keeping 
the  others  in  store  till  further  deniand. 
We  suggest,  then,  the  Slayonic  Ealina 
(LoTage),  &niyana  (Eyerlasting),  Pe« 
runika  (ln&),  Sokolitza  (female  hawk)  ; 
the  German  Bumertocke  (Butterfly), 
Rosamunde  (rosy  mouth),  Sprinzle  (lit- 
tle hawk)  ;  the  Sanskrit  Padmiyati  (re- 
sembling Lotus) ;  the  Greek  Abrotonon 
(southern-wood);  the  Spanish  Esme- 
ralda (Emerald),  Azucena  (from  the 
Arabic  form  of  Susanna,  Lily),  Estrella 
(the  same  word  as  the  Persian  Esther, 
Star)  ;  Zondde  (diminutiTe  of  the  Ara- 
bic Zehra,  flower,  or  the  star  Venus); 
the  Turkish  Yard  (Rose),  the  Persian 
Lulu  (Pearl),  the  Arabian  lUhana  (Ba- 
sil). Kot  less  euphonious  are  the  bibli- 
cal feminine  names  of  Peninah  (Pearl, 
the  same  as  Margaret),  Bashemath  (Bal- 
sam), Tamar  (Palm-tree),  Eeturah  (in- 
cense), Hadassah  (Myrtle),  Deborah 
(Bee,  the  same  as  Ime  in  Dutch  and 
Melissa  in  Greek),  Rachel  (Ewe),  Jael 
(Antelope),  Tabitha  (the  Aramaic  equiv- 
alent of  Dorcas,  Roe),  Ho^ah  (Par- 
tridge). Very  gracious  are  the  names 
of  the  three  daughters  of  Job :  Jemima 
(Dove) ;  Keren-happuch  (which  could 
be  rendered  with  the  Latah  Coniu-fuci, 
horn  for  the  fucus  or  paint) ;  Keziah, 
being  an  imported  word,  could  be  ren- 
dered by  the  same  sound,  Cassia. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  lovely  names  of 
the  two  lovely  women,  Ruth  (Benevo- 
lence, Friendship)  and  Naomi  (Sweet, 
Sweetness),  who  said:  "Call  me  not 
Naomi,  call  me  Marah" — Embittered, 
or  Bitterness).  The  last  name  could 
easily  be  rendered  by  the  Latin  word 
Amara ;  it  would  depend  upon  circum- 
stances whether  this  name  should  be  de- 
rived from  amare  or  from  amarus. 

A  name  similar  to  that  of  Naomi  oc- 
curs in  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Tubal- 
cain,  Naamah. 

These  three  names  remind  us  of  an- 
other peculiarity  of  feminine  names, 
which  is  owing  to  their  more  quiet  and 
domestic  life.  We  find  abstract  nouns 
as  proper  names  of  women.    Like  the 


English  Grace,  we  find  the  Greek  namee 
of  Charis,  Sophia  (wisdom),  Irme 
(peace),  Elpla  (hope);  the  Spaniab 
names— which  seem  partly  to  be  taken 
from  holidays— of  Gonsnelo  (consola- 
tion), Mercedita  (diminutive  of  Mereed, 
Mercy),  Enoamacion  (incarnation),  Na- 
tividad  (Birth,  Chriatmas),  Dolores 
(pains).  The  German  Mina  seems  not 
to  be  an  abbreviation,  but  the  old 
German  word  Minne  (still  existing  in 
Dutch),  £>r  Love.  Of  the  same  charac- 
ter are  the  Russian  Wflra,  Ljabow,  Na- 
deshda  (Faith,  Love,  Hope). 

The  above-quoted  saying  of  Naomi, 
and  the  happy  application  which  Abi- 
gail, in  order  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of 
David,  made  out  of  the  coincidence  of 
her  husband's  name,  Nabal,  signifying 
at  the  same  time  a  fool  or  wicked  man 
(if  she  had  read  the  Septoagint,  ebe 
would  have  said,  in  allusion  to  his 
family-name,  that  he  was  a  cynic-man), 
and  many  other  instances,  show  us  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
names.  In  olden  times  they  could 
know  and  did  understand  the  import  <ti 
names.  The  oldest  traces  of  etymology 
and  of  calembourgs,  or  puns^  we  find  in 
reference  to  proper  names.  Oar  names 
are,  for  the  most  part,  foreign  and  tra- 
ditional; it  may  therefore  often  hap- 
pen that  a  person  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  his  own  name.  But  inter- 
esting as  it  may  seem  to  know  the 
original  meaning  of  names,  sometimss 
it  is  better  not  to  know  it,  or  at  least 
not  to  tell  it.  The  honest  finder  of  an 
etymology  is  sometimes  not  rewarded, 
but  punished.  This  was  the  case,  some 
two  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  French 
mvant  M6nage.  He  had  declared  the 
surname  Colbert  to  be  nothing  else  but 
the  Latin  cdLlibertuB^  a  freedman.  Col- 
bert was  at  that  time  prime-minister  of 
France;  he  considered  this  explanation 
as  an  intended  satirical  pun  upon  his 
name,  and  persecuted  Manage  in  every 
possible  way.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ma- 
nage declared  his  innocence-— he  was 
disgraced. 

Whether  this  be  true,  or  only  an  in- 
vention of  Colbert's  enemies,  the  writer 
of  this  essay,  being  aware  of  this  imhap- 
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py  effect  of  a  happy  etymology,  is  afiniid 
that  some  such  thing  might  happen  to 
him,  too.  By  going  further  he  would 
perhaps  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  prime- 
minister,  and — who  knows  what  would 
happen?  He  would  therefore  —  al- 
though he  has  much  more  to  say  about 


John,  Bridget^  and  many  other  names- 
prefer  to  take  leave  of  his  Mend  John, 
and  to  conclude  (not  finish— «i(f«Orabb) 
his  song  about  proper  names,  saying, 
with  Ariosto : 

"  Piaeciavi  ndir  nell»  altro  canto  fl  resto, 
Signoii,  dhe  tempo  e  omai  di  finir  questo." 


A  MORNING  AMONG  AUTOGRAPHS. 


m. 


Mb.  0ij>^8  collection  is  particularly 
rich  in  mementoes  of  the  great  civil 
war  of  England,  and  of  the  events  that 
led  to  it.  There  are  in  it  specimens — 
not  of  the  mere  handwriting,  but  of 
the  correq)ondence,  of  Charles  I.,  Prince 
Rapert,  Lord  Falkland,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Selden,  Pym,  Bur  Harry  Vane  the 
younger,  Bir  Thomas  Furfax,  and  other 
leading  men  of  that  stirring  and  stormy 
period.  From  the  king  himself  there 
are  several,  each  set  off  by  a  rare  por- 
trait— ^in  one  instance,  a  curious  eques- 
trian one  by  Hollar,  with  a  battle-field 
visible  under  the  horse^s  legs ;  in  another, 
also  1^  Hollar,  what  seems  to  be  a  fac- 
simile of  the  statue  at  Charing  Cross ; 
in  another,  a  Vandyke  engraved  by 
Peter  de  Jode;  in  another,  another 
Vandyke  by  W.  Sharp ;  in  still  another, 
a  head  by  Mytens  from  the  inimitable 
burin  of  Delph,  Here  is  one  that  lacks 
not  a  circumstantial  interest.  It  is  a 
holograph  despatch  to  Prince  Rupert, 
dated  from  the  field  of  Edgehill,  and 
written  at  the  top  of  a  foolscap  sheet 
wMch  is  much  stained  and  frayed.  The 
outside  and  the  address  are  wanting. 
Thus  it  runs : 

Nepheu, — I  have  given  order  vlb  you  have 
desTTed,  so  that  I  d'out  not  but  all  the  foot  and 
<»fion  will  bee  at  Eggehill  betymes  this  morn- 
ing, where  yoa  will  also  fynde 

Your  loving  Oncle  and  faithful!  frend, 
Charles  R. 

A  different  and  far  graver  interest 
attaches  to  my  next  citation  from  the 
same  source ;  nor  is  there  probably  ex- 
tant any  single  letter  from  the  king, 


which  affords  to  the  student  of  history 
and  of  human  nature  so  deep  an  insight 
into  his  strangely  complicated  char- 
acter. Often  did  the  Puritans  accuse 
him  of  a  leaning  toward  Koman  Catho- 
licism, and  of  active  sympathy  with  its 
professors.  This  confidential  communi- 
cation would  seem  to  dispose  of  that 
charge;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  in  it  a  sus- 
picious readiness  to  temporize,  and  to 
adapt  his  policy  to  circumstances.  At 
any  rate,  without  further  pause  upon 
its  merits  or  its  meaning,  it  is  repro- 
duced as  a  document  well  worth  atten- 
tive examination.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  this  letter  from  Charles  I.  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  then  administering 
the  government  in  Ireland,  is  known  to 
one  reader  in  a  hundred,  since  it  has 
never  been  published  heretofore,  save 
in  Carte's  Memoirs  of  that  nobleman, 
a  work  not  in  many  hands.  That  it 
was  written  with  deliberation  is  evident 
from  the  neatness  and  plainness  of  the 
text,  all  by  the  king's  own  hand.  The 
envelope  in  which  it  was  enclosed  is 
very  ragged  and  worn.  Two  small 
seals,  with  the  royal  arms  thereupon, 
yet  remain  unbroken,  though  the  silken 
fastening  has  disappeared.  The  con- 
tents are  as  follows ;  but,  before  giving 
them,  I  may  add  that,  subsequently  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  state^paper  (as 
it  may  well  be  called)  there  fell  into 
Mr.  Old's  possession  a  letter  from  Charles 
to  Prince  Rupert,  dated  July  26, 1645, 
in  which  he  says:  ^^I  am  sending  a 
new  despache  into   Irland  wherein  I 
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not  only  secke  to  hasten  the  snpplyes 
m  generall,  but  lykewis  in  particular  to 
incourage  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  him- 
sdfe  to  come  over."  Five  days  later — 
another  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  care  with 
which  the  missive  was  concocted— the 
hard-driven  sovereign  thus  expressed 
himself : 

Cardif  81  July  1845 
Ormond,  it  hath  pleased  God,  by  many  soc- 
cessire  misforttmes,  to  reduce  my  affaires  of 
late  from  a  very  proaperouB  oondition,  to  so 
low  an  eby  as  to  be  a  perfect  tryel  of  all  men's 
integrities  to  me,  and  yon  being  a  person  whom 
I  considered  as  most  entyrly  and  generously 
resolved  to  stand  and  fall  with  your  King, 
I  doe  principally  rely  upon  you  for  your  uter- 
most  assistance  in  my  present  hazards.  I  hare 
comanded  Digby  to  acqnainte  you  at  large  with 
all  particnlars  of  my  condition,  what  I  hare 
to  hope,  trust  too,  or  feare,  wberin  yon  will 
fynde,  that  if  my  expectation  of  relife  out  of 
Irland  be  not  in  some  good  measure,  and 
speedely,  answered,  I  am  lykely  to  be  reduced 
to  great  extremities.  I  hope  some  of  those 
expresses  I  sent  you,  since  my  misfortune  by 
the  Battaile  of  Nazeby,  ar  come  to  yoo,  and 
am  therfor  confident  that  you  ar  in  a  good  for- 
wardness  for  the  sending  over  to  me  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  Men,  Artillery,  and  Amu- 
nition.  All  that  I  hare  to  add  is,  that  the 
necessety  of  your  speedy  performing  them,  is 
made  much  more  pressing  by  new  disasters, 
so  that  I  absolutly  comand  you  (what  hazard 
soerer  that  Kingdome  may  run  by  it)  person- 
ally to  bring  up  all  the  Forces,  of  what  sort 
soerer  you  can  draw  from  thence,  and  leave 
the  Gorernement  there  (during  your  absence) 
in  the  fittest  hands  that  you  shall  judge  to  dis- 
charge it,  for  I  may  not  want  you  heere  to 
comand  those  forces  which  will  be  brought 
from  thence,  and  such  as,  from  hence,  shall  be 
joyned  to  tiiem.  But  you  must  not  undei> 
stande  this,  as  a  permission  for  you  to  grant 
to  the  Irish  (in  case  they  will  not.  otherwais 
have  a  Peace)  anything  more  in  matter  of  Reli- 
gion, than  what  I  have  alowed  you  allready, 
except  only,  in  some  convenient  Parishes, 
where  the  much  greater  number  ar  Papists, 
I  give  you  power  to  permitt  them  to  have  some 
places,  which  they  may  use  as  Ghapelis  for 
theire  Devotions,  if  there  be  no  other  impedi- 
ment for  obtaining  a  Peace,  but  I  will  rather 
chuse  to  suffer  all  extremities,  than  ever  to 
abandon  my  Religion,  and  particularly  ether  to 
English  or  Irish  Rebels,  to  which  effect  I  hare 
comanded  Digby  to  wryt  to  their  Agents  that 
were  employed  hither,  giring  you  power  to 
cause  delirer,  or  suppresse  the  letter,  as  yon 
shall  judge  best  for  my  services.  To  conclude, 
if  the  Irish  shall  so  unworthily  take  advantage 
of  my  weake  condition,  as  to  presse  me  to  that 


which  I  cannot  grant  with  a  safe  Conscience, 
sad  withonte  it  to  reject  a  Peace,  I  comand  yoa, 
if  you  can,  to  procure  a  further  Ceasatioa,  if 
not,  to  make  what  dirisions  you  can  amoDg 
them,  and  rather  leave  it  to  the  chance  of  Warr 
betweene  them,  and  those  Forces  which  you 
have  not  power  to  draw  to  my  assistance,  then 
to  give  my  consent  to  any  such  allowance  of  Po- 
pery, as  must  eridently  bring  destruction  to 
that  Profession  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
shall  erer  maintaine  through  all  extremities^ 
I  know,  Ormond,  that  I  impose  a  very  hard 
Taske  upon  you,  but  if  God  prosper  me,  yoa 
will  be  a  happy  and  glorious  subject ;  if  other- 
wais, you  will  perishe,  nobly  and  generously, 
with  and  for  him  who  is 

Your  constant  reall  faithfull  Frend, 
Chablbs  &. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  fore- 
going composition,  wherein  the  pathetie 
and  the  politic  are  so  obviously  mingled, 
is  the  blunt  and  unlabored  epistle  that 
follows.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Oliver  Cromwell^s  sincerity  at  certain 
epochs  of  his  career,  there  is  no  room 
to  suspect  this  familiar  bat  earnest 
communication.  It  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  writer^s  time,  and  is  essentially 
the  outspeaking  of  his  nature.  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  found  a  place  for  it  among 
his  gathered  Letters  and  Speeches  of 
the  Protector;  but,  in  his  pages^  the 
spelling  and  the  punctuation  have  been 
modernized  by  the  penman  who  copied 
it,  or  by  the  printer  who  put  it  into 
print,  and  this  juxtaposition  of  <Ad 
phraseology,  with  the  lettered  mode  of 
to-day,  detracts  somewhat  from  its 
effect.  It  is  as  though  one  should  paint 
old  Noll  in  a  chimney-pot  hat  and  in 
trowsers.  I  reproduce  this  letter,  there- 
fore, textually  from  the  original,  all  the 
more  that  it  is  in  itself  remarkable.  I 
made  no  note  of  the  condition  of  the 
manuscript  or  in  respect  to  the  penman- 
ship ;  but  here  are  the  words  writ  by 
Oliver's  own  hand,  omitting  only,  for 
convenience  sake,  a  reference  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  original  to  "  2  Peter,  L  4," 
apparently  an  afterthought,  opposite 
the  passage  alluding  t<»  St.  PauL 

Dick  Cromwell. 

I  take  your  letteres  kindiye.  I  like  expres- 
sions when  they  come  plainly e  from  the  heart, 
and  are  not  strajned  nor  affected.  I  am  per- 
swaded  it*s  the  Lord's  mercye  to  place  you 
where  you  are.    I  wish  you  may  owne  itt,  and 
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bMthankdfull,  fuUfillinge  all  relaiions  to  tbe 
Qloiy  of  God.  Soeke  tbe  Lord  and  hJA  face 
ooniioaaUy;  lett  this  bee  tbe  businesae  of  your 
life  and  atrengtb,  and  lett  all  tbiugea  bee  sub- 
aerrient  and  in  order  to  this.  Yon  cannot 
finde  nor  behold  the  face  of  God,  but  in  Christ, 

Gtod  in  , 
therefore  labor  to  knowe  a  Cnriat,  weh  the 
Soriptore  makes  to  bee  the  sum  of  all,  eren  life 
etemall.  Because  the  true  knowledge  is  nott 
litterall  or  speculatiTe,  but  inward,  transform- 
inge  the  miude  to  itt,  its  unitinge  to,  and  par- 
ticipatiog  of  the  DiTioe  nature.  Its  such  a 
knowledge  as  Paul  speakes  off,  Philip,  the  8d. 
8.  9.  10<.  How  little  of  this  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  there  amongst  ts.  Mj  weake  prayers 
ahalbe  for  you.    Take  heede  of  an   inactive 

Taine  spirit.  Recreate  youre  selfe  w<b  S'  Walter 

Baoghleyeahistorie,  it*s  a  bodye  of  historie,  and 

will  add  much  more  to  your  vnderataDdinge 

of  Btorie 
than   fragments     a  Intend  to  rnder- 

stand  the  estate  I  have  sctled,  it's  your  con- 
cernment to  knowe  itt  all,  and  how  itt  stands. 
I  hare  heretofore  suffered  much  by  too  much 
tmstinge  others.  I  know  my  Brother  Major 
wUbe  helpful!  to  you  in  all  this.  Yon  will 
think  (perhaps)  I  need  not  advisee  you  to  love 
yoor  wife ;  the  Lord  teach  you  how  to  doe  itt, 
or  else  itt  wilbee  done  ilfaroredly.  Though 
marriage  bee  uoe  instituted  sacrament,  yett 
where  the  Todefiled  bedd  is,  and  love,  this 
union  aptlye  resembles  Christ  and  his  Church. 

can 
If  you  A  trulye  love  your  "Wife,  what  doth 
Christ  beare  to  his  Church,  and  every  poore 
sonle  therein,  whoe  gave  himselfe  for  itt,  and 
to  itt.  Comend  mee  to  your  Wife,  tell  her  I 
ontyerly  love  her,  and  reioyce  in  the  goodnesse 
of  the  Lord  to  her.  I  wish  her  every  way  fruit- 
ful]. I  tbanke  her  for  her  lovinge  letter.  I  have 
presented  my  love  to  my  Sister  and  Cozen 
Ann  in  my  letter  to  my  Brother  Major.  I  would 
not  have  him  alter  his  affaires  because  of  mj 
debt  My  purse  is  as  his,  my  present  thoughtes 
are  but  to  lodge  such  a  sum  for  my  two  little 
gyrles ;  it's  in  his  hand  as  well  as  any  where. 
I  shall  not  be  wantinge  to  accomodate  him 
to  bis  minde.  I  would  not  have  him  solicitous. 
Dick,  the  Lord  blesse  you  every  way.  I  rest 
April.  2d.  1650.  Your  lovinge  Ffather 

Carricke.  O.  Cbomwsll. 

Prom  and  after  the  time  when  Napo- 
l«50n  Buonaparte  became  First  Consul, 
infinite  pains  were  taken,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  state  and  through  many 
agencies,  to  destroy  or  obliterate  erery 
document  that  bore  •  the  great  man^s 
name,  spelled  as  it  is  here  printed.  The 
u  was  obnoxious,  because  it  testified  to 
his  Italian  origin,  of  which  it  was  con- 


sidered desirable  to  leave  no  Tec(»rd. 
Mr.  Old,  however,  showed  me  a  letter 
from  Napoleon  to  the  citizen  Berlier, 
dated  "  Antiber,  Prairial,  Pan  2,"  with 
the  extremely  rare  signature  Bwma- 
parte. 

Again,  the  flatterers  of  the  living 
Emperor  of  the  French  have  taken 
pains  to  set  aside  an  impression — possi- 
bly malicious— that  his  mtgesty's  grand- 
mother wooed  and  won  the  founder  of 
his  dynasty;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
mother  of  Hortense  made  more  marked 
advances  to  the  rising  General,  than  are 
usually  considered  becoming  on  the 
part  of  her  sex.  This,  I  say,  may  be 
all  scandal ;  nevertheless,  here  is  a  little 
billet-doux  from  the  fair  Josephine, 
that  has  never  been  in  print  hitherto, 
and  that  may  or  may  not  elucidate  that 
point.  It  is  dated  the  Ist  Ventose,  and 
runs  thus  in  terms  reproachfully  tender : 

Yous  ne  venez  plus  Toir  nne  amie  qui  reus 
aime.  Vous  Tavez  tout  k  fait  d61aiss6e.  Yous 
avez  bien  tort,  car  elle  tous  est  tendrement 
attach6e.  Yeoez  demain  sept  d6jeoner  avec 
moi,  j*ai  besoin  de  tous  voir,  et  de  causer  arec 
TOUS  sur  Tos  inter6ts. 

Bon  soir,  mon  ami,  je  vous  embrasse. 
Ybutb  Beauharxais. 
An  G6n^ral  Bonaparte. 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  of 
Mozart  and  the  mysterious  stranger; 
how  the  unknown  one  engaged  tbe 
composer  to  write  him  a  requiem,  pay- 
ing in  advance  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  covenanted  price ;  how 
he  appeared  suddenly  at  intervals, 
urging  the  completion  of  the  work; 
how  the  engagement  and  the  weird 
manner  in  which  it  was  followed  up 
preyed  upon  Mozart^s  fragile  nerves  and 
sensitive  temperament;  how  he  came 
to  regard  this  requiem  as  his  own 
flineral  dirge ;  and  how  be  died,  under 
this  impression,  before  the  task  was 
finished.  The  last  letter  that  I  borrow 
from  one  of  Mr.  Old's  portfolios,  ftir- 
nishes  convincing  proof  that  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  the  tale.  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  the 
superscription  and  envelope  are  want- 
ing. It  is  in  Italian,  beautifully  written 
in  a  fine  clear  hand.  Several  years  ago, 
Mr.  Old  allowed  a  fac-aimile  of  it  to  be 
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made  for  the  opening  nnmber  of  '^  The 
Autograph  Souvenir,"  a  periodical 
started  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
reproducing  the  most  valuable  and 
authentic  autographs  in  private  collec- 
tions, but  not  carried  on  beyond  a  few 
numbers.  Translated  into  English, 
these  are  the  contents : 

Most  honored  Sir, 
I  would  follow  your  advice,  but  know  not 
how.  My  bead  is  troubled,  and  I  can  scarcely 
compose ;  yet  I  cannot  rid  roy  right  of  the 
figure  of  this  unknown  person.  I  see  him  per- 
petually ;  he  requests,  solicits,  importunes  me 
for  the  work.  I  continue,  because  composing 
fatigues  me  less  than  repose.  Besides,  I  have 
no  longer  any  thing  to  fear.  I  know  by  my 
own  feelings  that  the  hour  approaches,  and 
that  I  must  shortly  breathe  my  last.  I  hare 
finished  before  I  hare  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  my 
talent.  Yet  life  has  been  so  sweet,  and  my 
career  opened  before  me  under  such  fortunate 
auspices.  But  we  cannot  change  our  destiny. 
No  one  measures  hb  own  days ;  we  must  there- 
fore be  resigned.  Whatever  Providence  or- 
dains will  be  accomplished,  and  now  I  con- 
clude ;  this  is  mj  funeral  dirge,  I  ought  not  to 
leave  it  unfinished. 

Vienna  7i>f»  1791  Mozart 

Not  content  with  correspondence 
that  throws  light  on  individual  char- 
acter, or  on  mooted  historical  points, 
Mr.  Old  has  in  his  possession  three  or 
four  very  valuable  manuscripts,  with 
the  mention  of  which  I  conclude  my 
reminiscences.  They  are,  by  their  form 
and  bulk,  inadmissible  into  the  port- 
folios of  assorted  letters,  though  curi- 
ously rivalling  some  of  these  in  interest. 
Thus,  doubly  strange  did  it  seem  to  me 
to  hold  in  hand  a  document  that  once 
belonged  to  Titian  ;  and  that  bears  the 
sign-manual  of  Charles  Y. ;  and  well 
may  Mr.  Old  pride  himself  on  owning 
it.  It  is  a  deed  engrossed  in  Latin, 
upon  a  sheet  of  parchment  measuring 
eighteen  inches  by  thirteen,  which — 
after  reciting  that  the  Emperor  had 
previously  conferred  upon  the  artist  a 
pension  of  the  same  amount—grants  to 
him  an  additional  annual  pension  of  a 
hundred  scudi  or  crowns.  It  is  dated 
at  Augusta  Yindelicorum — ^the  modem 
Augsburg— 10  June,  1548;  is  counter- 
signed by  some  of&cial  personage,  whose 
name  is  not  legible;  and  has  sundry 


endorsements.  The  seal  is 
though  its  place  is  marked.  The  signa- 
ture ^^  Carolus  "  is  in  keeping  with  the 
text,  and  his  various  titles  are  thus 
recorded  in  the  body  of  the  deed  itedf : 
"  Emperor,  Imperator  Augustus  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  King  of  Germany, 
Jerusalem,  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  aiKl 
Croatia,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  Brabant,  Count  of  Haps- 
buig,  Flanders,  and  the  TyroL'^  I  con- 
fess that  I  could  not  but  handle  this 
precious  relic  with  peculiar  reverence- 
not  awed  by  imaginary  contact  with 
the  holder  of  so  many  dignities,  bat  by 
ideal  communion  for  the  moment  with 
him  who  painted  "  Peter  Martyr." 

Fitting  companion  to  this  is  another 
parchment-sheet,  twenty-two  inches  by 
thirteen,  and  also  writ  in  Latin,  by 
which  Philip,  the  son  of  Charles  Y., 
recites  the  above-mentioned  grant,  and 
continues  it  to  Titian's  son  Horace. 
This  deed  is  dated  at  Madrid,  5  July, 
1671,  and  is  signed  «  Yo  El  Key."  It 
is  very  much  stained  and  worn,  and  the 
name  countersigned  on  it  is  also  illegi- 
ble. It  is  sealed — not  in  wax,  but  by  a 
stamp — with  the  royal  arms  of  Spain. 

Coming  down  a  century  later,  here 
is  something  that  brings  back  at  a 
glance  the  palmy  days  of  Marly  and 
Yersailles.  Five  sheets  of  foolscap- 
paper,  formally  attached  together,  are 
covered  by  a  notarial  contract  of  mar- 
riage, and  by  the  names  of  attesting 
witnesses.  The  espousing  parties  are 
M.  Emanuel  de  Crussol,  Comte  de  Crufl- 
sol,  and  July  Marie  de  Saint  Maure. 
The  great  ones  of  their  time  and  place, 
who  approved  and  appended  their 
respective  signatures,  are — ^Louis  XIV. ; 
Marie  Ther^se,  his  wife ;  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, his  mother ;  the  Dauphin ;  Philip 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  King  and 
father  of  the  future  Begent ;  Henriette 
Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and  wife 
of  Philip  of  Orleans ;  the  Dues  de  8t 
Simon,  de  Noailles,  de  Brissac,  de 
Grammout,  and  de  la  Bochefoucaold ; 
Colbert,  Le  Tellier,  and  others.  They 
are  about  forty  in  all ;  and  every  name 
is  associated  with  the  contemporaneous 
history  or  the  aboimding  court-goesip 
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oCthat  period.  Cannot  yon  fSuicy  their 
tiekled  pride  and  sweUing  importance, 
afi  courtier  after  coturtier  was  invited  to 
become,  for  the  nonce,  identified  irith 
royalty? 

Lastly,  Mr.  Old  called  my  attention 
to  etui  another  old  parchment  mann- 
script,  meaanring  twenf^-eeyen  by  twen- 
ty-one inches,  and  very  closely  written, 
that  was  in  stem  contrast  with  the 
flonyenir  we  had  jnst  examined.  Not 
greater  is  the  difference  in  the  relative 
sabject-matter,  than  in  the  characters 
of  those  who  took  part  respectively- 
gay  voluptuaries  for  the  most  part  i^ 
the  one,  earnest  combatants  for  religious 
freedom  in  the  other.  The  document 
to  wMch  I  allude  is  a  **  Confeadon  of 
Faith,''  signed  by  leading  Scottish 
Covenanters,  when  Charles  I.  endeav- 
ored to  impose  upon  them  the  Liturgy 


of  the  Church  of  England.  Several  of 
these  protests  and  exhortations  to  re- 
sistance, so  to  say,  were  signed  by 
prominent  nobles  and  heads  of  dans, 
and  were  then  laid  out  on  tables  in  city 
and  village  streets  for  general  signature. 
Hereupon  have  signed  and  pledged 
themselves— Rothes,  Montrose,  Cassilis, 
Elcho,  Home,  Montgomerie,  Lothian, 
Wemyss,  Flemyng,  Sinclare,  Boyd, 
Drumlangrig,  Loudown,  Forr^ter,  Eg- 
linton,  Balmerino,  Dalhousie,  Coupar, 
Fraser,  Balcarres,  and  many  another,  in 
handwriting  legible  and  illegible. 

Enough.  From  these  few  specimens, 
the  reader  will  have  perceived  how 
wide  is  the  range  that  lies  open  to  the 
collector  of  autographs.  He  may,  per- 
haps, not  wonder  that  Mr.  Old's  collec- 
tion is  famous  in  the  small  circle  of 
experienced  amateurs. 


A   THREE-HORNED    DILEMMA. 


Ok  a  frosty  day,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
New  Haven  and  New  York  train  was 
rushing  swiftly  on,  making  its  noisy 
salutation  to  a  sister  or  brother  train 
which  was  just  passing  with  all  its 
thunder  of  reverberation  and  shock  of 
neameaa,  when  the  door  of  the  car 
where  I  sat  swung  open,  and  a  little 
boy  made  his  appearance,  with  the  com- 
ical look  on  his  face  of  one  who  is  call- 
ing aloud,  straining  the  muscles  of  his 
throat,  and  starting  every  blue  vein  in 
his  face  and  his  very  eyes  from  their 
sockets,  without  a  whisper  being  heard 
— such  was  the  din.  A  moment  later, 
and  I  laughed  again,  for  I  was  shrieking 
at  the  very  top  of  my  voice,  "  Shut  the 
door,  little  boy  1 "  with  the  same  inaudi- 
ble result  Somebody  shut  it,  the  train 
passed  by,  the  little  mouth  formed  it- 
self again  for  action,  and  then  indeed 
the  car  rung  with  the  cry,  ^' Mamma, 
mamma  1 " 

I  looked  around  with  reproachful  sur- 
prise at  all  the  motherly-looking  women 
in  the  car.  Was  there  none  to  own  and 
take  possession  of  this  little  waif  9    No, 


they  were  all  looking  at  me  with  the 
same  expression  of  mild  disapproval 
and  amazement. 

I  knew  I  was  nobody's  mamma,  not 
even  little  Daisy's,  who  was  waiting  at 
home  for  Aunt  Madge  and  the  bag  of 
chestnuts,  sweet  from  country  woods, 
she  was  bringing  for  the  deft  little 
fingers  to  roast  and  pare  and  offer,  after 
our  cosy  tea  was  over,  on  the  coming 
winter  evenings,  in  Daisy's  "  hour." 

Nevertheless,  somebody  must  do  a 
motherly  turn  for  the  bright  little  wist- 
ful-fiftced  fellow,  who  was  deafening  us 
all ;  so  swooping  out  my  arm,  I  drew 
him  into  my  seat,  and  perched  him  up 
beside  me. 

^*  I  want  mamma." 

"  Where  is  she,  my  dear  9  and  where 
do  you  come  from  ? " 

"  I've  been  through  two  jother  long 
cars  looking  for  her,"  he  answered, 
"and  she  wasn't  there;  but  anyhow, 
I  came  over  the  platforms  all  alone." 
Thereat  he  cheered  up  mightily. 

"  That  was  Mghtful,"  I  said.  "  You 
must  sit  here  now  until  your  mother 
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comes  for  you.  She  will  think  yon  a  yery 
naughty  boy,  I  am  afraid,  for  leaving 
your  place,  and  going  over  the  platforms 
-where  you  might  have  been  killed ! '' 

*^  Then  she  oughtn^t  to  haye  left  me,^ 
answered  the  logical  sprite.  *^  Pm  too 
little  a  boy  to  be  left  all  alone.  Of 
course,  Fd  do  something  wrong." 

"  If  you  know  it  is  wrong,  you  are 
quite  big  enough  not  to  do  it,*'  I  said. 
"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Julie  Bkummun— what's  yours  ?  '* 

"  Julie  wAa^f" 

"  Julie  Skwmman  —  what's  your 
name  ? " 

"My  name  is  Miss  Gaylord — ^and  I 
live  in  New  York.  So  your  name  is 
Julius  Sherman  ? " 

♦*  No  it  ain't  I  It's  Julie  Skummun. 
Uncle  Fred  calls  me  Julian— but  I  hate 
Uncle  Fred.  Mamma  calls  me  Julie. 
I  want  my  mamma  I "  And  then  the 
poor  little  lip  began  to  quiver  and  the 
big  blue  eyes  to  fill,  while  he  manfolly 
turned  away  Ms  head,  and  tried  to 
choke  it  down. 

"  Where  is  your  mother,  dear  ?  Did 
she  go  into  another  car  to  speak  to 
somebody  ? " 

"  No,  she  got  out,  and  said  she'd  be 
back  in  a  moment ;  and  I  waited  until 
I  got  tired,  and  then  I  guess  I  went 
to  sleep ;  and  when  I  waked  up  my  head 
was  all  bobbing  about — ^and  Tnftwinm. 
had  never  come  back  yet;  so  I  just 
started  to  find  her." 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  affairs. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  woman 
had  left  this  dear  little  boy,  and  got  rid 
of  him  ?  Or  had  she  stepped  out,  and 
been  left— to  follow,  of  course,  in  the 
next  train  ?  I  resolved  to  consult  the 
firiendly  old  conductor  when  he  next 
came  through,  and  meanwhile  resumed 
my  inquiries  with  new  zest. 

**  Where  do  you  live,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Oh,  all  alongshore,"  was  the  grati- 
fying reply. 

"  But  where  is  your  home  ? " 

"  The  other  side  of  the  water,  most 
usually,"  was  the  consequential  answer 
of  the  little  imp.  "  I've  been  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  Paris  too ;  but  I  didn't 
learn  any  French,  'cos  Anne  was  my 


nurse,  and  manuna  wouldn't  tend  lier 
away  just  to  get  a  cross  old  thing  in  a 
cap  to  teach  me  how  to  gabble."  AU 
this  was  delivered  with  fluent  cond^ 
scennon.  ^  But  this  summer  I  hann^ 
had  a  bit  a  good  time  on  Unde  Fred's 
farm — no  boys  to  play  with — and  mam- 
ma all  the  time  saying,  ^hoahl  doaH 
make  any  noise.' " 

^  Ten  me  about  Uncle  Fred,  Jahaa." 

^<  Uncle  Fredf  Oh,  he's  real  mm, 
nobody  likes  him!  Scolding  me  if  I 
made  a  bit  of  noise,  and  keeping  vs  aU 
the  summer  in  that  poky  old  place." 

"  Where  does  he  live  f  " 

^  Oh,  on  his  farm,  up  in  the  coimtiy, 
ever  so  far  from  here.  And  he  dont 
know  any  more  about  farming  than  a 
mosquito."  Here  he  was  quite  over- 
come  with  his  own  wit,  and  giggled 
with  great  enjoyment. 

I  resolved  to  pursue  this  due. 

**  What  is  your  uncle's  name,  dear!" 
I  asked. 

"  Fred,  I  told  you." 

"But  what  else?" 

"  Oh,  just  Unde  Fred.  Had  to  get 
shot  in  the  war-^and  then  scold  me  if 
I  beat  a  dmm,  or  tried  to  make  his  gnn 
go  off  1    Pretty  kind  of  soldier  ^  is ! " 

"  What  do  his  men  call  him,  Julian  f 

"  Capen." 

"  Well,  but  the  men  on  the  farm- 
what  do  they  call  him  ?  I  dont  mem 
the  soldiers." 

"  Why,  they  call  him  Capen  too- 
every  body  does,  but  me  I " 

"Captain  v)hatt  What's  hia  list 
name  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing— just  Capen  I"  m- 
Bwered  my  wholly  unsatisfactoiy  little 
neighbor. 

I  fell  to  musing  on  the  "  Uncle  Fred" 
shaft  Clearly,  it  was  obstructed,  if  not 
closed  entirely,  and  I  must  sink  a  new 
one  into  my  mine  of  information. 

"  Have  you  a  father,  Julian  ?  *' 

"Papa?  Why,  of  course.  He'sock 
too — ^we  are  going  to  take  care  of  him, 
mamma  and  I,  going  'way  to  the  West 
Mamma  cried  all  last  night,  and  I  slept 
in  my  clothes — ^and  we  started  when  the 
moon  was  shining  this  morning— and  1 
saw  the  sun  rise." 
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<<  Was  your  father  yretj  sick?  '^ 

^  I  don't  know,  only  mamma  cried  bo, 
and  Uncle  Fred  said  bad  words,  *cos  he 
couldn't  go  too— he's  got  a  fever,  yon 
know.  He  wanted  her  to  leare  me  be- 
hind ;  but  I  tell  you  mamma's  bully  1 
and  we've  promised  to  stay  together 
always — she's  going  to  stick  to  mo,  and 
I'm  going  to  stick  to  her.  Oh,  toher^s 
mamma?"  Down  went  the  little  velvet 
cap  into  my  lap,  while  sob  after  sob 
Bhook  the  poor  little  firame,  mitil  I  was 
greatly  distressed. 

"Bee,  Julian,  cheer  up,  dear;  well 
find  your  mamma  yet.  Here  is  the  con- 
ductor, hell  make  it  all  right.  Look 
lip,  my  dear  boy  I " 

The  conductor  heard  our  piteous  tale 
with  a  wry  face,  and  evidently  needed 
OK»:e  than  one  fiance  at  the  boy's  sensi- 
tive  face  and  delicately  neat,  tasteful, 
and  rather  expensive  dress,  to  persuade 
him  that  it  was  not  a  foundling  case. 
However,  if  the  careless  mother  had 
stepped  off  at  one  of  the  past  stations, 
and  been  left,  no  doubt  she  would  fol- 
low as  soon  as  possible.  An  accommo- 
dation-train was  due  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  which  would  probably  bring  her. 
Very  likely,  too,  a  telegraphic  message 
would  come  from  her  before  that,  to 
make  all  sure.  But  at  all  events,  the 
only  thing  for  the  child  to  do  was  to 
stay  at  87th-street  until  the  next  train 
arriyed. 

^  But  suppose  nothing  is  heard  then  ?  " 
I  asked.  *'  What  will  become  of  the 
poor  little  fellow?  Where  must  he 
go?" 

"To  the  polico-station,  I  suppose," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  dear,  what  a  bad  place  for  such 
a  haby !    Isn't  there  anywhere  else  ?  " 

"Wen,  you  see,  ma'am,  there's  no- 
body to  look  after  him  at  the  depot. 
And  any  telegram  would  be  sent  to  the 
police-station.  I  can't  stay,  of  course, 
myself  and  don't  really  know  what  bet- 
ter to  do  for  the  poor  little  fellow." 

Julian  was  still  sobbing  in  my  lap. 
I  said  at  last,  with  a  pull  at  my  heart  at 
the  thought  of  little  Daisy's  face  at  the 
parlor-window :  "  I  will  stay  with  him 
until  the  accommodation-train ;  but  you 


won't  be  here,  Mr.  Brown,  and  every 
body  else  will  be  so  hurried ;  and  so  if 
—  just  supposing  any  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  the  poor  mother,  couldn't 
Julian  come  home  with  me  for  the 
night  ?  You  know  who  I  am,  and  that 
I  am  a  responsible  person.  Here  is  my 
address,  too." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Miss  Gaylord,  I  know  all 
about  you;  but  I  can't  help  advising 
you  not  to  saddle  yourself  with  any 
thing  of  this  kind.  There's  never  any 
telling  what  may  be  the  truth  in  these 
cases,  ma'am ;  and  it's  easier  to  keep  a 
person  out  of  your  house  than  to  put 
them  out  after  they  once  get  in." 

"  Very  good  advice,"  I  replied.  "  But 
stUl  I  can't  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  leave 
the  poor  little  fellow  alone.  However, 
no  doubt  his  mother  will  come.  I  only 
asked  you,  so  as  to  know  what  I  might 
do,  in  case  she  didn't." 

So  we  waited,  Julian  and  I,  with  his 
little  hand  fast  held  in  mine,  while  the 
passengers  hurried  into  the  station- 
house,  and  hence  to  their  several  desti- 
nations; and  then  I  sat  myself  down 
composedly  to  wait  for  the  next  train. 
Little  Julian  looked  weary  and  wan; 
and,  as  I  was  looking  at  him,  all  at 
once  turned  so  white  that  I  was  fright- 
ened, and  opened  my  bag  for  my  flask 
of  port-wine,  and  seeing  also  some 
crackers,  I  offered  him  one.  He  took 
it  indifferently,  saying, 

"I  think  rm  hungry,  but  I  can't 
eat." 

"My  dear  boy  I  what  time  did  you 
eat  your  breakfast  ? " 

"I  didn't  have  any.  I  was  asleep, 
and  when  I  waked  up,  mamma  gave  rae 
some  bread  and  butter  with  ham  in  it. 
But  I  don't  like  ham,  and  I  don't  like 
crackers  either." 

I  administered  the  wine  and  water  as 
quickly  as  possible;  and  then,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  set  out  for  a  restau- 
rant. And  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  substantial  lunch  of  beef- 
steak and  potatoes,  toast  and  hot  milk, 
bring  the  roses  back  to  the  pinched  lit- 
tle cheeks,  and  the  glee  to  the  pretty 
blue  eyes.  Then  we  walked  about  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  looking  in  the 
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shop-windows,  and  chatting;  but  by 
no  adroit  method  of  questioning  could 
I  beguile  my  little  companion  into  say- 
ing that  his  name  was  any  thing  but 
Julie  Skummun,  or  that  he  had  a  home 
in  any  place  more  definite  than  "all 
alongshore." 

At  last  the  time  drew  near  for  the 
next  train,  and,  a  little  tired  of  my  self- 
constituted  charge,  I  quickened  my 
steps,  and  dragged  along  the  little  run- 
ning legs,  till  we  entered  the  station- 
house  quite  out  of  breath,  just  as  the 
cars  were  beginning  to  arrive.  The 
patient  horses  stood  panting  and  smok- 
ing in  the  keen  frosty  air,  the  passengers 
jumped  ofF,  and  hurried  about,  while 
Julie  and  I  stood  scanning  each  one,  I 
searching  for  a  wild-looking  face,  hag- 
gard with  anxiety — yearning  for  the 
lost  child.  But  among  all  that  crowd 
of  well-to-do  bustling  people,  not  one 
such  face  appeared — ^not  one  figure  to 
whom  Julian  could  spring  and  cry, 
"  Mamma  1 "  Poor  little  boy  I  how  sad 
he  looked,  and  how  he  clung  to  me,  as  I 
asked  the  conductor,  and  found  that  all 
the  cars  had  arrived,  and  that  no  such 
person  had  been  heard  of  1  No  other 
train  was  due  for  three  hours,  and  we 
could  wait  no  longer  in  this  cheerless 
place.  I  told  the  conductor  my  story, 
gave  him  also  my  address,  and  then 
promising  myself  that  I  would  go  back 
in  time  for  the  next  train,  I  turned  my 
steps  homeward,  with  the  poor  tired 
little  boy  still  holding  my  hand ;  too 
weary  and  sad  to  care  for  the  honor  of 
a  little  white  trundle-bed  in  the  nursery, 
or  even  to  hear  about  Dais's  pet  canary 
bird,  with  the  three  baby-birds  in  their 
cradle-nest. 

Warm  and  glowing  was  the  parlor- 
fire  to  welcome  back  Aunt  Madge  the 
truant.  Bright  and  joyous  was  little 
Daisy  in  her  best  apron  and  sash,  aa 
she  took  immediate  possession  of  the 
"  new  boy,"  evidently  considering  him 
as  something  made,  sent,  or  purchased 
for  her  special  entertainment.  She 
dragged  him  ojff  to  the  nursery  to  in- 
spect her  baby-house,  she  coaxed  him 
down  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  inspected 
by  the  cook ;  and  between  fatigue  and 


bewilderment,  he  was  so  depressed  and 
gentie  that  he  made  no  resiBtance; 
and  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  interfere, 
and  put  him  up  on  a  peaceM  bo&  with 
a  picture-book  all  to  himself,  where 
almost  immediately  the  poor  child 
feU  asleep,  and  was  carried  off  by  nxuree 
to  the  trundle-bed,  undressed  gently, 
and  tucked  away  safely  for  the  nigiit. 
Meanwhile  I  went  again  to  meet  the  cars, 
but  with  no  further  result,  and  began 
once  more  to  fear  that,  in  spite  of  all 
outward  ngns  to  the  contrary,  this  was 
really  a  little  deserted  child,  whose 
home  must  henceforth  be  found  in  one 
of  those  charitable  retreats  where  snb- 
stantial  care  and  protection  would  in- 
deed be  given,  but  where  home-love, 
mother's  tenderness,  and  all  the  poasi- 
bilities  of  education  and  culture,  must 
be  forever  missed. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  passed, 
and  nobody  came,  sent,  or  wrote  for  lit- 
tle Julian.  Again  and  again  I  went  to 
the  cars,  and  spoke  to  the  different  con* 
ductors.  But  their  inquiries  were  all 
of  no  avail.  Nobody  was  heard  of  who 
had  lost  a  child;  nobody  knew  the 
name  of  Skummun ;  every  body  was  sore 
that  there  was  no  such  name.  On  the 
fourth  day  an  old  friend  called  to  see 
me,  and  Betty  brought  up  her  name: 
"Mrs.  Schermerhom,  ma'am,  is  in  the 
parlor."  Little  Julian  shot  out  of  the 
room  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  and 
a  moment  afterward  I  found  him  quiv- 
ering with  passion,  sobbing  with  grief 
and  disappointment,  at  the  parlor-door, 
and  addressing  the  astonished  old  lady 
with  the  startiing  words, 

"  You're  not  my  mamma  I  How  dare 
you  say  you  are  my  mamma ! " 

I  put  him  aside,  and  greeted  and 
soothed  my  dear  old  friend,  whose  in- 
dignant amazement  was  very  funny. 

"  What  on  earth  does  the  child  mean  I 
Who  is  the  little  imp,  Margaret?  I 
never  saw  him  before  in  all  my  life; 
and  he  flew  at  me  till  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  scratch  my  eyes  out  I " 

I  tried  to  explain,  as  well  as  I  could, 
who  and  what  the  inimical  sprite  was ; 
but  my  eagerness  at  findmg  any  new  clue 
would  not  brook  long  delay,  so  I  went 
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to  the  entry,  and  drew  in  the  sobbing 
child,  to  try  and  understand  what  it  all 
might  mean. 

"  Why,  Julian,  what  were  you  think- 
ing of,  my  child,  to  treat  a  lady  so  t 
This  ifl  Mrs.  Schermerhom.'' 

"  No,  it  isn't  t  I  say  it  isn't  1  My 
manoma  is  Mrs.  Skummun.  This  is  an 
ugly  old  woman ! " 

I  was  so  relieyed,  that  I  did  not  wait 
to  reprove  his  disrespect,  while  I  told 
Mrs.  Schermerhom  more  fuUy  all  my 
trouble,  and  how  great  a  help  it  was  to 
learn  at  last  what  the  child's  real  name 
waa.  We  tried  to  learn  more,  but  he 
was  still  so  indignant  at  the  idea  of 
any  body  daring  to  call  herself  by  his 
mother's  name,  that  he  became  more 
rude  and  yiolent  than  could  be  toler- 
ated, and  I  was  obliged  to  despatch 
him  to  the  distant  nursery  region,  and 
order  a  repast  of  bread  and  molasses  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut  and  cheer  his  poor 
baby-heart  a  little. 

Then  I  took  counsel  with  my  motherly 
friend  as  to  what  to  do  next :  and  the 
r^ult  was  an  adyertisement  to  "any 
friends  of  Julian  Schermerhom,  aged 
six,  who  would  find  him  under  safe 
protection  at  No.  —  W.  81st-street." 

My  friend  sat  thinking  a  while,  and 
then  said, 

"  I  can  think  of  nobody  of  my  name 
to  whom  this  boy  can  possibly  belong ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  look  about  him — you 
will  laugh  at  me,  I  know,  but  I  really 
fancy  that  there  is  a  sort  of  family  re- 
semblance—of course,  it  is  only  my 
imagination.  There  was  a  Henry 
Schermerhom,  who  was  living  abroad, 
a  distant  cousin ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
his  return  to  this  country.  He  married 
a  pretty  young  creature,  a  Miss  Bloom- 
field,  of  Massachusetts,  and  they  lived 
in  Italy,  I  believe,  or  somewhere  abroad, 
because  of  her  delicate  health.  But  it 
is  absurd  to  try  to  ^x  the  child  upon 
any  of  them.  I  wish  I  could  help  you 
in  any  way,  Maggie.  Your  advertise- 
ment  may  lead  to  something;  and  I 
will  at  all  events  write  to  Pauline  Scher- 
merhom, and  ask  what  has  become  of 
Henry  and  his  wife,  and  whether  they 
ever  came  back  to  this  country.   I  won't 


mention  this  child,  of  course ;  it  would 
be  too  ridiculous." 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  no  answer 
came  to  my  advertisement,  and  no  in- 
quiries came  to  the  station-master  as  to 
the  poor  little  waif  of  the  railroad. 
Mrs.  Schermerhom  wrote  the  letter  she 
had  planned,  but  no  answer  arrived; 
and  she  heard  a  little  later  on,  that 
"  Cousin  Pauline  "  was  off  on  a  little 
trip  to  Washington  and  Richmond.  So 
no  doubt  the  letter  of  inquiry  was  safely 
reposing  upon  the  study-mantel  in  the 
old  Philadelphia  homestead.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  conspire  against  poor 
little  Julian,  and  the  chief  and  most 
aggressive  conspirator  was  the  boy  him- 
self;  for  never  was  such  a  troublesome, 
spoiled,  wilful  child  introduced  into  a 
peaceful  home.  Little  Daisy  stood  in 
such  open-eyed  admiration  of  his  pranks, 
that  I  feared  she  would  soon  begin  to 
imitate  them ;  and  no  doubt  she  would, 
had  he  not  developed  an  overweening 
scorn  and  aversion  to  her,  as  "  only  a 
girl,"  and  a  tendency  to  use  his  inven- 
tive powers  of  mischief  for  her  especial 
torment. 

Now  I  am  by  nature  a  strict  discipli- 
narian of  children.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  have  a  little  rod  in  pickle  always, 
a  pet  cat-o'-nine-tails  always  lying  on 
the  mantel-shelf.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  system  of  education  which  consists 
in  a  perpetual  '*  nagging,"  and  which 
makes  a  child's  training  a  series  of 
small  slaps,  snaps  on  the  fingers,  shakes 
of  the  head.  "  Now,  Daisy  I  No,  no  I 
don't  do  that  I  Naughty  girl  1 "  Sach 
is  not  my  plan.  I  flatter  myself  that  if 
I  had  twenty  children  they  would  all 
obey  me ;  the  wheels  of  my  machinery 
are  well  greased,  and  hidden  firom  sight, 
but  the  whole  goes  on  smoothly  and 
effectually,  though  without  noise.  lit- 
tle Daisy  is  always  docile,  has  never 
set  up  her  wlU  against  mine  since  I  had 
her ;  and  yet  it  is  not  her  nature  I  fear, 
for  I  remember  well  the  spoiled  baby 
she  used  to  seem  to  me,  when  her  own 
mother  (almost  as  much  of  a  spoiled 
baby  herself)  tried  in  vain  to  make  her 
mind,  and  contended  every  point  with 
a  great  show  of  authority  and  very  in* 
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frequent  sncoefls.  The  poor  mother, 
with  all  her  childish  faults,  was  gone 
now  —  the  great>-hearted  brother  had 
gone  long  before — and  Aont  Madge  and 
Daisy,  after  all  the  storms  and  breaks 
of  earlier  life,  had  settled  at  last  into 
the  rest  and  enjoyment  of  the  prettiest, 
cosiest — btmest  and  most  leisurely — 
and  altogether  most  delightfhl  little 
home  in  the  whole  of  New  York:  a 
place  of  old-maidish  order  and  system, 
neat  and  bright  and  peaceful,  where 
few  clouds  erer  came  to  ruffle  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  quickly-passing  days.  And 
into  this  peaceful  retreat  came  tiiis  little, 
unasked,  wilful,  and  troublesome  yiaitor, 
who  managed  to  constantly  unsettle  the 
equilibrium  of  order,  time,  and  temper 
—a  child  who  had  evidently  always 
had  his  own  way,  and  driyen  roughshod 
over  the  feelings  and  conveniences  of 
all  around  him;  who  belonged  appa- 
rently to  nobody — certainly  not  to  me ; 
who  might  be  taken  away  at  any  mo- 
ment by  his  rightful  owners;  and 
whom,  if  no  such  good  chance  befell, 
I  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
adopting !  Was  it  worth  while  to  sub- 
jugate this  little  victim  of  circum- 
stances ?  Would  not  the  easier,  and  on 
the  whole  the  better,  way,  be  to  rub  on 
as  smoothly  as  might  be  for  a  day  or 
two  longer  ? 

Yes,  but  the  "  day  or  two  ^'  was  be- 
coming an  indefinite  time.  It  was 
'^  assuming  a  chronic  form,"  as  the  doc- 
tors say.  Ten  days  had  elapsed,  and 
Julian  grew  daily  more  outrageous. 
Heally  unhappy  at  times,  no  doubt; 
despising  Daisy's  society,  restless  under 
the  new  conslraint  of  authority,  how- 
ever lightly  and  mildly  used ;  and  hun- 
gering, poor  child,  we  may  be  sure,  for 
the  mother's  love  I  could  not  give  him, 
although  I  felt  all  the  pity  and  tender- 
ness he  would  let  me.  But  by  nature  I 
am  afraid  I  am  a  little  like  Miss  Murd- 
stone — "  generally  speaking,  I  don't  like 
boys  1 "  It  tods  provoking  to  see  Daisy's 
toys  broken  and  trampled  under  foot ; 
to  hear  her  wild  scream  of  terror,  and, 
leaving  book  or  work,  or  whatever 
pleasant  occupation  I  might  have  just 
settled  myself  to,  go  flying  to  her  res- 


cue, only  to  find  her  pretty  fioatiDg 
hair  being  used  as  reins,  while  the  tm- 
willing  pony  was  beaten,  kicked,  and 
jerked  into  obedience  to  her  smal] 
driver,  who  enjoyed  hi$  part  of  tiie 
play  wonderfully ;  to  find  the  beantif^l 
Christmas  doll — idol  of  one  little  heart 
—deprived  of  nose  and  wig;  to  find 
the  cat  tied  up  in  a  bag,  and  hanging  m 
the  linen-closet,  after  a  whole  day  of  mys- 
terious and  mournful  disappearance; 
to  find  the  box  of  coohiM  floating  about 
in  vinegar ;  and  on  various  occasions  to 
discover,  by  the  foulest  smell,  that  Mm- 
ter  Julian  was  fond  of  experimentiog 
with  the  gas.  Once  I  sent  him  to  eat 
in  the  nurseiy;  twice  I  rebuked  his 
daintiness  at  the  table,  by  denying  him 
dessert;  once  eyen  I  put  him  in  the 
closet,  when  he  deliberately  put  into 
the  fire  a  European  letter  which  hsd 
just  arrived,  and  been  laid  upon  the 
table  until  I  should  return  fh}m  my 
walk  (and  to  this  day  I  have  nerer 
found  out  what  was  in  that  letter). 
But  on  the  fifteenth  day  matters  cal- 
minated.  I  am  not  a  Job  in  petti- 
coats; and  if  I  were,  I  should  con- 
sider it  my  religious  duty  to  do  wh&tl 
did! 

A  cage  of  canaries,  £Either,  mother, 
and  children,  stood  upon  a  little  table 
in  my  sunny  window.  Daisy  and  I  had 
made  the  nest,  had  watched  the  little 
gray  eggs,  as  day  by  day  they  appeared; 
had  fed  and  petted  the  patient  mother 
in  her  weeks  of  sitting,  and  had  finally 
helped  her  to  rear  the  three  little  fledg- 
lings, now  so  far  advanced  in  birdhood 
as  to  be  soft,  downy  balls,  with  qnick 
eyes  and  fluttering  vrings,  and  veil- 
feathered  necks  in  place  of  the  long 
skinny  cord  supporting  a  filmy  bullet, 
which  had  at  first  shocked  our  expect- 
ant eyes.  Now  they  were  our  glory  and 
pride,  the  great  interest  of  the  day,  the 
first  thought  of  the  morning.  Bat  one 
sad  day,  forever  to  be  marked  by  Daisy's 
tears  and  my  stem  wrath,  Master  Julian, 
walking  up  and  down,  and  seeking 
what  he  might  devour,  took  it  into  hia 
talented  young  head  to  see  how  little 
birds  would  like  the  cold  bath,  which 
he  himself  greeted  every  morning  with 
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such  a  stonn  of  indignation.  I  fed  like 
drawing  a  veil  over  the  details:  the 
OTerflowing  bath-tub,  the  poor  little 
soaked  and  moidered  bodies,  Daisy's 
screams  of  horror  and  misery,  the  serv- 
ants' wrath  and  astonishment;  and  in 
the  midst,  in  the  mongrel  costume  in 
which  we  were  obliged  to  clothe  this 
little  ba^&geless  baggage,  stood  Ju- 
lian, with  a  fiendish  smile  on  his  baby- 
lace,  fcdly  recognizing  and  enjoying  the 
fact  that  this  was  his  crowning  triumph 
of  wickedness. 

Then^  at  last,  I  arose  to  the  full 
mijesty  of  wrath ;  and  I  led  him  off  for 
instant  execution.  Not  many  words 
did  I  speak ;  "  deeds  not  words  "  seemed 
the  motto  for  the  hour.  I  will  humbly 
assert  that  few  children  ever  deserved 
or  received  a  more  sound,  hearty,  and 
thotrough  polishing  off  1  Hie  effect  was, 
at  first,  to  make  him  mad  with  passion, 
then  sullen  with  resentment,  then  fHght- 
ened  —  then  piteous.  When  we  had 
reached  this  point,  I  began  to  talk  to 
him ;  and  through  the  abasement  of  his 
entire  subji^tion,  I  hoped  at  last  that 
he  began  to  feel  ashamed  and  grieved. 
He  finally  begged  my  forgiveness,  and 
himself  proposed  to  remain  in  solitary 
confinement  in  the  West  room,  as  fax 
fiom  the  bird-cage  as  possible,  making 
me  promise  to  keep  Daisy  away  from 
him,  and  to  bring  him  his  supper  my- 
self, and  put  him  to-bed.  It  was  a 
great  point  to  have  roused  any  contri- 
tion or  remorse  in  his  obdurate  little 
heart;  and  I  went  down-stairs  more 
nearly  loving  the  child  than  I  had  ever 
felt  it  in  my  power  to  do  before. 

When  I  went  up  with  the  supper,  I 
found  him  tearful  and  subdued,  really 
sorry — really  conquered.  He  said  he 
was  afraid  he  had  always  been  naughty, 
and  perhaps  if  he  could  learn  to  be 
good,  Ood  would  give  him  back  his 
own  mamma  again, — ^'Hhough  I  love 
you,  aunty,  and  I  know  it  served  me 
right  I" 

I  heard  his  little  prayer,  broken  by 
sobfi.  I  put  him  to-bed  with  a  true  kiss 
of  forgiveness  and  peace,  and  sat  and 
sang  him  to  sleep  with  a  hymn,  to  the 
loss  of  poor  Daisy,  who  was  spending 


her  treasured  *^hour"  very  lonely  and 
moumfiil  before  the  parlor-fire. 

Later  in  the  evening  came  a  hurried 
note  from  Mrs.  Schermerhom. 

"  Dear  Margaret,"  she  wrote,  ^^  I  hope 
you've  not  sent  away  that  poor  child, 
or  at  least  know  where  to  find  him.  I 
knew  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  so 
marvellous  a  resemblance.  I  felt,  as  ll 
told  you,  quite  sure  that  he  would 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  family."  I  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  rose-colored 
memory  of  the  old  lady,  and  searched 
in  vain  through  my  own  for  this  entire 
assurance.  *^Now  I  do  not  doubt 
that  nature  and  instinct  directed  me 
aright,  and  explain  why  I  felt  drawn  to 
the  child  the  moment  I  set  my  eyes 
upon  him."  ("  Was  it  the  moment  when 
you  thought  he  was  going  to  scratch 
your  eyes  out  ? "  I  muttered  to  myself, 
with  sardonic  amusement.)  "A  letter 
from  Pauline  has  just  arrived ;  she  says, 
^  Tou  ask  about  my  cousin  Henry.  He 
came  back  last  spring,  to  attend  to  some 
business ;  and  his  wife,  in  spite  of  her 
state  of  health,  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying him,  because  her  only  brother, 
Captain  Bloomfield,  had  been  wounded 
in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  was 
dangerously  ilL  When  I  last  heard 
of  them,  Ellen  and  her  boy  were  stay- 
ing at  her  brother's  country-place  or 
&rm,  somewhere  up  in  Connecticut 
— ^and  Hairy  had  gone  to  Chicago  to 
attend  to  his  business  affairs/  This  is 
all  that  would  interest  you,  dear  Mag- 
gie ;  but  it  needs  no  comment.  I  vrill 
be  with  you  to-morrow  morning  early, 
and  will  cheerfully  relieve  you  of  the 
pleasant  charge  of  my  little  kinsman ; 
and  meanwhile  have  despatched  a  let- 
ter to  Captain  Bloomfield,  under  cover 
to  Pauline,  who  will  know  his  address, 
I  suppose.  Let  me  thank  you,  dear 
child,  in  the  name  of  his  parents  and 
all  other  members  of  his  family  for  your 
truly  Christian  kindness  to  our  interest- 
ing little  wayfarer." 

Much  amused  and  interested  by  this 
sudden  turn  of  affairs,  I  awaited  the 
result.  In  my  dreams  I  saw  Jnliw  in 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  poor  old 
Mrs.  Schermerhom,  now  attacking  her 
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cap,  now  her  eyes^and  a^^  donaiiig 
her  in  a  bath-tub  1  And  in  my  waking 
intervals  I  resolved,  that  come  what 
might  to  my  house  and  fdrniture,  to 
my  niece,  or  birds,  or  cat,  I  would  at  all 
risks  persuade  the  poor  helpless  old 
lady  from  assuming  this  onerous  ^^in- 
teresting charge."  And  then  I  would 
^lose  my  eyes  again  and  dream  of  "  Un- 
cle Fred,"  a  tremendous  Bluebeard  of  a 
man,  stoiming  about  the  room,  and  say- 
ing "  bad  words,"  with  an  open  letter 
in  his  hand. 

But  this  letter  was  not  destined  to 
have  any  effect  upon  the  puzzling  game 
which  we  were  blindly  playing.  At 
noon  the  next  day  I  sat  alone  in  the 
parlor,  watching  the  sheets  of  ram, 
which  must  of  course  imprison  Mrs. 
Schermerhom,  whose  heart  was  some 
twenty  years  younger  than  her  body — 
and  who,  with  all  her  propensity  to 
"  go  ofif  at  half-cock,"  would  find  her 
fit  of  enthusiasm  greatly  quenched  by  a 
prospective  fit  of  rheumatism.  At  noon, 
I  say,  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
with  the  vague  Micawber-like  feeling 
that  something  would  certainly  ^'  turn 
up,"  when  I  saw  a  passing  umbrella 
come  to  a  full  halt  before  me,  and  a  tall, 
soldierly-looking  man  in  a  military  coat 
and  capes,  look  at  the  number — ^then 
at  the  upper  windows — then  at  me; 
and  finally  walk  up  the  steps,  when  a 
vigorous  ring  at  the  bell  proved  that  he 
had  settled  his  own  mind  as  much  as 
he  had  fiuttered  mine. 

A  small  voice  within  me  announced 
"  Unde  Fred,"  at  least  a  minute  and  a 
half  before  Betty,  in  her  whitest  apron 
and  most  finished  manner,  curtseyed 
the  parlor-door  open,  and  announced 
"  Captain  Bloomfield." 

He  came  quickly  towards  me,  half 
eager,  half  embarrassed,  as  he  began, 

"  I  hope  I  have  made  no  mistake.  I 
have  the  pleasure,  I  believe,  of  seeing 
lyiiss  Gaylord,  who  found  a  little  stray 
boy  in  the  cars — " 

"  A  little  boy  whose  Uncle  Fred  has 
come  for  him  at  last,"  I  answered, 
holding  out  my  hand.  "  Yes,  indeed. 
Captain  Bloomfield;  and  I  am  so  re- 
lieved, so  happy  to  find  that  the  poor 


child  has  friends,  after  all."  And  as  the 
thought  of  the  poor,  deserted,  trouble- 
some baby,  restored  to  home  and  love 
and  longing  arms,  came  across  me,  I  felt 
my  eyes  fill  with  tears ;  and  Captain 
Bloomfield  turned  away  his  head  for  a 
moment,  and  cleared  his  throat,  and 
then  said) 

''  Poor  little  feUow  I  I  Uttle  thought 
when  I  was  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  lum 
that  this  would  be  the  upahotl  No 
woxds  can  express  our  gratitade  to  yoo, 
Hiss  Gaylord ;  but  I  am  shocked  to 
think  how  long  your  trouble  has  lasted, 
and  how  strange  it  all  must  have  seemed. 
Let  me,  for  the  honor  of  the  family,  tiy 
to  explain  how  such  a  state  of  affiun 
could  hare  come  to  pass. 

"  My  sister,  Mrs.  Schermerhom,  has 
been  spending  the  summer  with  me,  m 
the  kind  occupation  of  nursing  me,  after 
a  wound  and  the  consequent  fever." 
Here  he  glanced  at  his  arm,  which  was 
still  in  a  sling.  "  She  is  a  very  delicate 
woman,  has  lived  for  yean  in  the  leie 
of  Wight,  on  account  of  her  health,  and 
has  also  been  yeiy  much  afflicted  in  the 
loss  of  four  children.  This  little  boy, 
the  only  one  left,  is  her  idol — ^and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  is  soch 
a  spoiled  little  brat,  as  you  no  doubt 
have  found  him.  My  brother-in-law 
was  obliged  to  be  ab^nt  most  of  the 
time ;  the  nurse  who  had  always  taken 
care  of  Julian  grew  discontented  on  my 
lonely  &nn,  and  left,  and  my  pooroBter, 
between  me  and  the  boy  and  her  own 
health,  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  when  sud- 
denly news  came  that  her  husband  was 
ill  in  Chicago.  The  keeper  of  the  hotel 
where  he  was  staying  sent  word  to  that 
effect, and  as  I  Uvea  little  off  the  direct 
route  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  there 
was  some  delay  about  the  message. 
Ellen  was  vrild  with  anxiety,  and  noth- 
ing would  content  her  but  joining  him 
as  quickly  as  possible.  You  will  won- 
der that  I  let  her  go.  Miss  Gaylord ;  bnt 
she  would  not  hear  a  word  to  the  con- 
trary. I  was  in  a  high  fever  at  the 
time,  and  powerless  to  move ;  and  the 
only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  aend  an 
orderly — I  mean  a  servant  (I  do  get  the 
two  lives  mixed  up  so)— to  take  care  of 
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her.  She  at  flzst  reAued  eren  this,  but 
finally  conaented  to  his  going  as  far  as 
New  York,  and  putting  her  on  the  train 
for  Chicago,  which,  you  know,  goes 
Tight  through  without  auy  change. 
This  was  the  best  I  could  do,  for  in  my 
retired  home  there  are  no  neighbors  to 
aid,  no  fHendly  travellers  to  lend  a  hand 
to  helpless  women  and  children;  and 
she  actually  started,  poor  child,  with  the 
boy,  whom  she  would  not  leare,  in  time 
to  catch  the  early  morning  train.  No 
sooner  had  she  got  to  the  end  of  the 
stage-journey,  than  she  suddenly  took 
it  into  her  head  that  John,  my  man, 
was  the  only  person  capable  of  nursing 
me  when  she  was  gone,  and  she  actually 
sent  him  back  (stupid  fellow,  to  lis- 
texk  to  her  I),  and  went  on  alone.  She 
had  promised  to  telegraph  to  me  at  the 
end  of  her  journey,  and  also  to  Henry, 
on  the  way  down  to  New  York,  to  tell 
him  she  was  fairly  started.  So,  at 
Bridgeport  she  got  out  to  carry  out 
this  intention.  I  suppose  it  was  just 
while  she  was  looking  for  the  office, 
that  the  -poor  thing,  perfectly  exhausted 
betwem  anxiety  and  weakness  and  fast- 
ing— for  I  found  she  had  not  touched 
any  breakfiist — suddenly  fainted  away, 
and  the  train  went  on  without  her." 

"  I  see,  poor  thing  I  how  terribly  un- 
fortnnate  I  '^ 

"Yon  may  well  say  so.  But,  Miss 
Gteylord,  here  is  the  queerest  part  of  the 
a&ir — ^it  sounds  like  something  in  a 
story-book.  It  seems  there  is  an  old 
woman  named  Blunt  in  Bridgeport,  a 
well-to-do  widow,  liying  quite  alone, 
who  was  just  then  expecting  a  niece 
from  the  South.  This  particular  refu- 
gee has  had  all  her  fathers  and  brothers 
and  cousins  knocked  off  in  the  war,  and 
was  all  alone  in  her  part  of  the  world. 
Bo  her  old  aunt,  in  spite  of  loyal  preju- 
dices, sent  to  her  to  come  up  and  be 
taken  care  of,  and  was  looking  for  her 
at  any  time.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
she  had  been  quite  infesting  the  railroad 
station,  making  daily  inquiries  as  to 
whether  her  niece  had  arrived." 

^  Just  as  I  have  been  doing  at  d7th- 
street  1" 

"No!  really?  You  are  goodness 
VOL.  n. — 19 


itself  I  But  it  so  happened  that  no 
sooner  was  Ellen  carried  in  her  swoon 
into  the  ladies'  room,  than  somebody 
went  right  off  to  fetch  Mrs.  Blunt,  and 
see  if  she  could  prove  property.  My 
sister  is  a  woman  of  thirty  and  more, 
but  she  looks  not  over  twenty,  frail  lit- 
tle thing  that  she  is ;  and  the  kind  old 
woman,  who  had  not  seen  her  niece  for 
twelve  years,  made  no  doubt  that  it 
was  all  right.  The  correlative  circum- 
stances of  her  looking  half  starved,  and 
having  no  baggage,  seemed  further 
proof.  So  she  brought  my  poor  sister 
to  her  home,  and  nursed  her  there  with 
devoted  kindness  ever  since,  ignorant, 
if  you  will  believe  me,  until  two  days 
ago,  that  she  had  taken  in  a  stranger 
instead  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood ;  for 
during  all  this  time  Ellen  was  entirely 
delirious. 

"  Did  you  ever  know,  in  all  your  life, 
such  a  complication.  Miss  Gaylord? 
Ellen  at  one  end  of  the  country  and 
Schermerhom  at  the  other,  both  sick 
among  strangers—a  dilemma,  indeed ! " 

"  A  three-homed  one,"  I  suggested. 

"Exactly;  with  the  small  boy  be- 
tween, and  I  meanwhile  quite  igno- 
rant of  it  all,  getting  Tvell  fast  at 
home,  the  moment  Julian  left  the  house, 
and  lazily  wondering  why  Ellen  did  not 
telegraph,  though  I  never  doubted  some 
message  had  been  sent  which  never 
reached  me.  At  last  I  wrote,  as  well  as 
I  could  with  my  left  hand,  to  ask  after 
her  safety;  and  received,  as  soon  as- 
possible,  a  telegram  from  Harry,  saying,. 
*  Where  is  Ellen?  She  has  never  ar* 
rived.  Answer  immediately!'  W 
course,  I  sent  back  word,  *  All  righir^ 
letter  in  mail' — an  awful  fib,  yon 
know ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  and  start- 
ed with  John  to  find  the  lost  ones. 
Just  as  I  reached  Hartford,  I  was  hailed 
by  the  telegraph-agent,  who  knew  me, 
and  given  a  line  from  Ellen,  which  had 
just  come,  to  say  that  she  was  ok  Mrs. 
Blunt's  in  Bridgeport,  but  had  lost 
Julian." 

"I  wonder  you  did  not  go  crazy 
among  them  aU,"  I  cried.  "  And  yon 
must  have  been  very  unfit  to.  travel 
yourself,  I  am  afraid." 
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^'Oh,  no,  thank  you.  I  got  along 
very  nicely ;  but  we  toere  a  ludicrously 
lame  set,  I  must  own.  However,  as  soon 
as  I  got  on  tlie  cars,  I  found  out  the 
conductor,  and  he  told  me  all  about 
your  great  goodness  and  kindness,  my 
dear  Miss  Gay  lord.  It  is  beyond  words ; 
and  no  thanks  will  be  eloquent  until 
you  see  his  mother^s  face.  You  may 
be  sure  it  was  balm  to  her  poor  heart 
to  see  me,  and  hear  what  I  had  to  teU. 
She  is  still  at  *  her  aunt^s,'  where  I  left 
her,  to  come  on,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
relieve  you  of  your  poor  little  chaige. 
By  the  way,  where  is  the  boy  ?  " 

*'I  will  send  for  him,''  I  replied, 
moving  towards  the  bell ;  but  the  ready 
Captain  sprang  forward,  and  had  laid 
his  hand  upon  it,  when  I  exclaimed,  in 
a  sudden  horror, 

"  One  moment,  please.  Captain  Bloom- 
field.  I  ougbt  to  explain.  Tou  will 
think  me  a  terrible  ogress,  I  am  afraid ; 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  Julian,  although 
A  fine  child,  has  been  a  good  deal 
spoiled;  in  fact — " 

*'In  fact,  a  perfect  little  nuisance," 
said  the  affectionate  uncle.  **  Tou  need 
not  tell  me  that.  Miss  Gaylord,  after  the 
dieerful  summer  I  passed  in  his  society  I " 

^'  Well,  then,  perhaps  I  need  not  ex- 
plain the  hows  and  whys,"  I  continued,, 
smiling  in  spite  of  my  unpleasant  recol- 
lection of  the  reign  of  terror  upon  which 
yesterday's  sun  looked  down.  ^*  But  I 
must  confess,  before  you  see  the  child, 
that  afiher  a  good  deal  of  naughtiness 
and  mischief,  which  I  tried  not  to  no- 
tice much,  yesterday  he  did  something 
really  wicked— a  very  bad  thing,  in- 
deed ;  I  don't  suppo9e  you  care  for  the 
details  of  his  misconduct,  but  my 
patience  gave  way  at  last,  and — " 

"And  you  punished  him,  I  hope," 
cried  the  Captain,  making  a  stride 
towards  me,  with  a  new  ardor  on  his 
face.  I  bowed  my  head.  "My  dear 
!BGs8  Gkylord,  yon  give  me  new  life. 
This  is  delightful  I  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  ask  for  more— to  venture  to  hope — 
but' — ^perhaps  you  spanked  him  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  I  solenmly  answered. 

The  Captain  seized  my  hand,  and 
«hook  it  warmly. 


"Permit  me,  my  dear  madam,  to 
thank  you,  in  the  name  of  every  sensi- 
ble relative  he  has  in  the  world,  for 
your  judicious  kindness.  Nothing  could 
have  done  him  so  much  good.  If  you 
could  dream  of  the  trouble  I  have  had 
in  keeping  my  hands  off  him  during  the 
whole  summer  1  Indeed,  your  great 
goodness  in  taking  him  into  your  home 
quite  pales  by  the  «ide  of  this  astonish- 
ing  proof  of  your  good  sense  and  Chris- 
tian kindness.  Let  me  thank  yon  again, 
a  thousand  times ;  and  now,  if  you  per- 
mit, I  will  ring  the  bell,  for  I  feel,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  it  will  be 
a  real  pleasure  to  see  the  boy." 

And  little  Julian,  running  in,  inb- 
dued,  gentle,  and  bright,  seemed  to 
find  it  a  real  pleasure  to  see  Uncle  Fred, 
cross  old  Uncle  Fred,  whose  dispraise 
he  had  chanted  so  loudly.  And  climb- 
ing on  his  knee,  he  heard  all  abont  the 
dear  mamma  whom  he  had  long  lost; 
and  I  felt,  as  I  went  for  his  hat  and 
coat,  and  for  Daisy  to  say  good-bye, 
that  the  ties  of  blood  were  strooger, 
after  all,  than  either  heart  would  haye 
guessed :  for  I  was  sure  I  saw  upon 
Julian's  curly  head,  as  it  lay  upon  his 
uncle's  breast,  a  drop  which  coold  not 
have  fiedlen  firom  the  boy's  own  brim- 
ming eyes.  When  I  came  back,  after  a 
few  minutes,  I  found  Julian,  tearfhl  and 
repentant,  had  been  making  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  narrating  all  the  sad 
history  of  yesterday's  appalling  misde- 
meanors ;  and  his  uncle  was  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  solemnly  thank  me  for 
the  wholesome  discipline  we  both  re- 
membered so  vividly.  But  Jolian, 
though  modified,  was  but  human  still, 
and  declined,  saying, 

"I  couldn't  quite  do  that,  Unde 
Fred ;  but  I  know  it  served  me  right" 

And  so  they  went  away,  and  my  little 
stray  boy  passed  out  of  my  life.  En- 
tirely 9  No,  not  quite.  Letters  and 
visits,  apologies,  thanks,  congratala- 
tions  were  freely  exchanged  among  ni. 
The  sick  reooveredf  the  absent  re- 
turned, the  dear  ones  found  each  other 
again—*    ♦    ♦ 

"And  aU  went  msrrj  m  a  nuurtoge-bdl  I" 
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"Fred!  what  did  yoa  pnt  that  in 
lor  ?  How  dare  you  meddle  with  my 
pen,  sir  ?  I  am  writing  a  confidential 
letter  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Putnam ;  and 
if  you  don't  behave,  I'll  tell  him  all 
about  you." 

"  Cross  old  Uncle  Fred  "  has  proved 
a  wonderfully  kind  friend  to  little  Daisy 
and  her  aunty.  He  used  to  bring  us 
constant  news  of  Julian,  of  whom  we 
were  all  %o  fond,  you  know  I  constant 
messages  from  his  mother ;  he  brought 
the  newly-arrived  father,  on  his  way 
through  the  city  to  rejoin  his  family — a 
man  kind  and  sweet,  haggard  with 
illness  and  anxiety,  and  overpowering 
in  his  gratitude  to  me,  who  deserved  it 
so  little.  He  brought  flowers;  he 
brought  books ;  he  brought  a  wonder- 
ful doll  to  Daisy;  and  finally  he 
brought  himself,  with  his  brave  life, 
warm  heart,  and  manly  love,  and  laid 
all  before  me,  "  to  take  or  to  leave,"  as 
he  said.  And  somehow,  though  I  didn't 
much  want  to  take  him,  he  was  rather 
too  good  to  leave ;  and  so,  and  so — 

••  Fred,  how  did  it  happen,  after  all  ? 
I  am  trying  to  explain ;  bat  I  have 
nerver  yet  understood  it  thoroughly  my- 
self!'* 

''  You  mean,  how  did  it  happen  that 
I  wanted  you  for  my  right  hand  ?  "Why, 


because  my  other  one  was  shot  off,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  you  poor,  dear  old  darling  I 
No,  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly !  But  I 
remember  what  an  absolutely  ideal  life 
Daisy  and  I  had  settled  down  to,  and 
I  never  meant  to  have  any  man  tempt 
me  out  of  it.  And  so  I  can't  quite  ex- 
plain how  your  great,  interloping  bodily 
presence  managed  to  intrude  itself  1 " 

**  Why,  we  fell  in  love,  Madge.  'Twas 
all  very  simple." 

"  No,  we  didn't.  At  least,  I  didn't  I 
Fve  often  been  in  love,  but  never  with 
you  I " 

"  JTideed  I  Well,  then,  I  fell  in  love 
with  you,  at  all  events — at  first  sight, 
I  may  truly  say !  " 

"  How  can  you  tell  such  a  fib  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  own  dear  love;  I  most 
solenmly  protest  that  the  adoration 
which  is  now  part  of  my  being,  and 
which  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the 
grave,  sprang  into  ftiU  and  vigorous  life 
from  the  moment  when  you  confessed — " 

"  What  did  I  confess,  most  puissant 
Captain?" 

"Most  saucy  and  disrespectful  of 
wives,  when  you  blushingly,  almost 
tearfully,  yet  with  winning  frankness 
and  sweetness— confessed — that— you 
had  spanked  Julian  I " 


THE  PINE. 


The  mountain  owns  its  oread,  and  the  stream 

Its  naiad ;  lo,  the  dryad  of  the  pine  1 

How  stern  and  lofty  I  sorrow  how  divine 
Its  murmurings  speak :  but  let  the  lightning  shine 
Around  it,  and  the  storm  hold  fearful  reign, 
Lo,  the  proud  warrior  1  with  what  calm  disdain 
He  braves  the  utmost  friry  I  all  forgot 
His  sorrow,  for  great  souls  remember  not 
Their  trials  when  great  troubles  come ;  they  call 

The  poised  soul  up ;  and  great  hearts  do  not  bow 

To  tempests,  but  with  calm,  uplifted  brow 
Dare  the  wild  worst ;  dark,  stormy  troubles  fall 
Upon  the  strong  to  try  them ;  weakness  bends ; 
Strength  grows  more  strong,  and  vain  the  storm  its  Airy  spends. 
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FRENCH    NEWSPAPERS. 


"Paris  is  France."  Hardly  in  any 
other  respect  is  the  truth  of  this  trite 
saying  so  evident  as  when  applied  to 
the  French  newspaper  press.  Omit  the 
Parisian  journals  horn  the  list  of  the 
latter,  and  France  would  certainly  stand 
only  one  degree  above  Russia,  as  far  as 
the  number,  the  character,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  its  political  journals  are 
concerned.  There  are  plenty  of  large, 
wealthy,  and  enterprising  "  provincial " 
cities  in  France ;  no  less  than  seven  of 
them  contain  upward  of  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  not 
a  single  one  among  them  which  can 
boast  of  a  first-class  newspaper,  nor 
even  of  one  that  might  compete  with 
the  leading  journals  of  the  capital.  So 
great  is  the  influence  of  the  latter,  that 
their  circulation  at  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Lille,  Rouen,  and 
Havre,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  local 
papers  published  in  these  cities. 

And,  notwithstanding  this  extraordi- 
nary preponderance  of  the  metropolitan 
press,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  journal  among  them  that  might 
be  called  a  flrst-dass  7i«tc«-paper.  An 
American,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
read  the  teeming  colunms  of  the  great 
papers  of  our  own  large  cities,  is  amazed, 
when  coming  to  Paris,  and  perusing  the 
morning  and  evening  journals,  at  the 
beggarly  banquet  of  news  which  they 
serve  up  to  their  readers.  His  feelings 
are  those  of  an  epicure,  who  has  all  his 
lifetime  feasted  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner,  and  is  suddenly  confined  to  a 
diet  little  better  than  bread  and  water. 
If  he  has  hitherto,  in  his  Times  or  Trib- 
une, found  every  morning  whole  pages 
of  telegraphic  correspondence  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  he  finds  now,  on 
opening  in  the  morning  his  Journal  des 
Debats,  or  his  Oomtitutionnel,  just  about 
half  a  column  of  despatches,  and  in  the 
evening,  on  receiving  his  Temps  or  Pet- 


trie,  about  one  third  less.  He  has  heard 
that  there  has  been  a  great  debate  in  the 
Senate  last  night,  and  eagerly  looks  for 
a  full  report  in  the  papers.  He  will  not 
find  a  word  about  it.  A  cause  eeWtrt 
has  been  tried  at  the  Palais  de  Justice 
yesterday.  Surely,  the  morning  papers 
will  say  something  about  it  Bat  no : 
our  American  resident  at  Paris  may  ex- 
amine all  the  journals,  from  the  Mmteur 
to  the  Siiele:  they  contain  no  report 
The  local  items  are  generally  two  days 
old,  and  the  papers  frequently  borrow 
them  fi-om  each  other.  You  find  every 
day  in  the  column  headed  *^  Faiti  di- 
ters,^"*  local  news,  introduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  "  Last  night^s  Fatrii 
says :  '  There  was  a  large  conflagration 
at  the  Champs  Elys6es  yesterday,^  etc^ 
Only  on  rare  occasions  are  there  excep- 
tions to  this  rule ;  for  instance,  when 
the  Emperor  opens  the  Chambers,  and 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  early  publi- 
cation of  his  speech  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  when  in  consequence  thereof 
advance  copies  of  the  speech  are  fnr- 
nished  to  the  attaches  of  the  papers. 
And  on  such  occasions  the  local  editor 
seldom  fails  to  give  an  account  of  the 
astonishing  enterprise  he  displayed  in 
bribing  his  hackman  by  an  extra  five 
franc  piece  to  drive  him  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible from  the  Imprimsrie  ImpeMe, 
where  he  received  a  copy  of  the  speech, 
to  the  oflSce  of  his  own  paper.  Few,  if 
any,  Parisian  dailies  employ  many  re- 
porters, and  they  have  generally  but  one 
local  editor.  The  opposition  journals 
publish  rarely,  if  ever,  any  correspond- 
ence from  the  interior  of  France.  Short 
extracts  from  the  provincial  papers  arc 
generally  deemed  sufficient,  and  when 
they  receive  letters  from  special  corre- 
spondents in  the  country,  they  hardly 
ever  publish  them  in  ftill,  but  give  only 
extracts  or  hnefresumSs, 
It  seems  almost  incomprehennble  to 
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the  foreigner  that  the  yiyadoas  and 
spirited  population  of  the  capital  which 
boasts  of  being  the  "  heart  of  Europe '' 
and  the  great  centre  of  civilization, 
should  tolerate  in  its  leading  news- 
papers a  lack  of  enterprise  that  would 
Dot  be  submitted  to  by  the  subscribers 
of  journals  published  in  small  cities  in 
the  United  States.  And  yet,  if  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  managers 
and  editors  of  French  newspapers  are 
laboring  are  Mly  known,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  doing  quite 
creditably  under  the  circumstances. 
The  Imperial  Goyemment  is  waging  an 
incessant  war,  not  only  directly  against 
the  liberal  journals,  but  indirectly 
against  journalism  in  general,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statements  in 
regard  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
newspaper  men  have  constantly  to 
struggle  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  import- 
ant news  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Countless  endeavors  have  been  made 
by  them  for  the  last  fifteen  years  to 
obtain  more  extended  and  satisfactory 
telegraphic  news,  but  hitherto  all  have 
failed,  because  the  Government  claims 
the  right  to  suppress  such  political  tele- 
grams as  it  deems  unfit  for  publication, 
and  exercises  this  privilege  with  the 
utmost  rigor.  Several  private  associa- 
tions, formed  for  the  purpose  of  txtr^ 
nishing  the  French  press  with  tele- 
graphic correspondence,  had  to  succumb 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Government,  and 
the  Agence  Sdwu-Bullier,  f^om  which 
now  idl  the  papers  receive  their  de- 
spatches, is  a  semi-official  institution, 
and  managed  directly  in  the  interest  of 
the  Government.  It  has  its  agents  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  fur- 
nishes to  its  subscribers  not  only  tele- 
graphic despatches,  but  semi-weekly 
letters.  The  independent  and  liberal 
papers,  however,  attach  but  little  value 
to  these  letters,  on  account  of  their  de- 
cided partisan  character,  and  g^rave 
charges  have  repeatedly  been  preferred 
against  the  fairness  of  the  despatches, 
which,  apart  flrom  being  garbled  to  suit 
the  Government,  were  asserted  to  be 
colored  in  the  direct  interest  of  certain 
wealthy  stock-jobbers. 


It  may  be  asked,  Why  do  the  Paris 
papers  not  have  special  despatches  sent 
to  them  in  cipher  ?  This  has  often  been 
tried,  and  is  being  done  now ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  Government,  which, 
from  its  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  re- 
ceives daily  telegraphic  reports,  sup- 
presses, when  important  news  is  looked 
for,  all  cipher  despatches,  or,  at  least, 
delays  their  delivery,  sometimes  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  even  longer.  In 
consequence  of  this,  when  a  great  battle 
has  been  fought,  or  any  other  event  of 
importance  has  occurred,  the  Moniteur 
alone  is  always  anxiously  looked  for. 

The  most  enterprising  Paris  papers 
try  to  make  up  for  the  meagre  charac- 
ter of  their  telegraphic  reports  by  copy- 
ing liberal  extracts  from  the  foreign 
papers  as  soon  as  they  are  received  by 
mail;  and  nearly  every  office  employs 
four  or  six  translators  for  this  purpose. 
Unfortunately,  the  Government  inter- 
feres here  again  in  the  most  unpleasant 
manner,  by  frequently  reftising  to  de- 
liver copies  of  foreign  papers  containing 
articles  that  are  objectionable  to  it. 
Three  or  four  employes  at  the  post- 
office,  in  Paris,  devote  their  exclusive 
attention  to  reading  the  leaders  of  for- 
eign newspapers  on  their  arrival,  and 
their  veto  suffices  to  prevent  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  paper  to  its  subscribers.  To 
what  lengths  this  is  carried  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Kolnuehe  Zeitung  (Co- 
logne Gazette),  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising German  papers,  and  which  has 
a  larger  circulation  in  France  than  any 
other  German  paper,  is  often  withheld 
twenty  times  in  a  single  month  from  its  t 
subscribers  in  Paris.  Most  of  the  news- 
papers have,  therefore,  instructed  their 
correspondents  to  send  important  ex- 
tracts from  the  German,  Italian,  English, 
and  Russian  papers,  in  their  letters. 

The  path  of  the  local  editor  and  re- 
porter is  no  less  thorny  and  narrow 
than  that  of  the  news-editor.  The  Gov- 
ernment lays,  of  its  own  accord,  before 
the  public  such  news  about  its  domes- 
tic affairs  as  it  wishes  to  become  gener- 
ally known ;  and  not  only  does  it  ex- 
tend no  facilities  to  reporters  who  wish 
to  obtain  additional  information  about 
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the  state  of  home  afiSurs,  bat  it  regards 
and  resents  all  such  attempts  as  de- 
cidedly impertinent  and  suspidons. 
M.  Magne,  the  present  Minister  of 
Finance,  would  certainly  consider  the 
newspaper  reporter,  calling  upon  him 
for  a  statement  of  the  public  debt,  as  a 
candidate  fit  for  Charenton,  and  simi- 
lar inquiries  at  the  other  departments 
would  be  met  in  the  same  spirit.  Be- 
sides, an  old  press-law,  rigidly  enforced 
since  1852,  imposes  a  heayy  penalty  on 
papers  which  publish  false  news,  even 
if  their  editors  had  the  best  of  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  true.  Provincial 
papers  are  frequently  prosecuted  under 
this  law  for  copying  paragraphs  fix>m 
Parisian  journals,  and  ines  wraa;  and 
the  courts  always  deem  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  mete  out  the  heaviest  puniah- 
ment  to  the  offending  newspaper. 

The  French,  moreover,  are  sensitive, 
to  a  truly  ludicrous  degree,  to  the  allu- 
sions made  by  editors  to  their  private 
affairs,  however  harmless  these  allusions 
may  be ;  and  they  are  constantly  ready 
to  resent  any  thing  of  the  kind  by  ap- 
plying for  redress  to  the  courts,  where 
they  are,  of  course,  received  with  open 
arms,  and  where  the  Avocat  Lnp^iial 
conducts  their  case  free  of  charge.  The 
courts  are  overwhelmed  with  such  suits, 
some  of  which  are  based  on  grievances 
of  the  most  ridiculous  description.  M. 
Feydeau  was  sued,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
a  physician,  who  alleged  that  his  prac- 
tice had  been  severely  injured  because 
Feydeau  had  introduced  a  very  wicked 
doctor  of  the  same  name  in  the  story  he 
i  published  in  the  feuilUton  of  one  of  the 
daily  papers.  Ponson  du  Terrail,  the 
famous  romancist,  was,  two  years  ago, 
sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment because  he  had,  applied  the  name 
of  his  landlord,  Qraspillard,  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled,  to  a  very  bad  man 
in  the  novel  which  he  published  in  the 
Petit  Journal.  The  JtmmaL  dea  Debats 
was  recently  sued  by  the  descendants 
of  Madame  Tallien  for  some  remarks  it 
had  made  about  the  so-called  Ifotre 
Dams  du  Thermid&r. 

The  papers  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
publish  private  reports  of  the  debates 


of  the  Chambers ;  they  must  wait  until 
the  official  report  appears  in  the  Manu 
teur.  They  are  allowed  to  reprint  this 
as  it  is,  but  not  to  alter  it 

The  Qaeette  des  TrQntnaux  and  the 
Droit  have  a  monopoly  of  the  law  re- 
ports, and  the  ofEicers  of  the  courts  re- 
Hise  to  extend  facilities  to  the  reporters 
of  the  daily  papers,  which  are  conse- 
quently compelled  to  copy  the  reports 
of  important  trials  from  the  above- 
named  journals. 

Thus  prevented  in  every  way  from 
making  their  journals  good  n^iM-papen, 
the   managers  of  the  Parisian  dailies 
seek  to  indemnify  their  readers  by  the 
extreme  care  and  distinguished  ability 
with  which  the  editorial  and  liteniy 
matter  and  the  foreign  letters  are  pre- 
pared for  their  columns.   None  bat  first- 
class  writers  are  employed  in  these  de- 
partments ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  proud  honor  of  a  seat  in  the 
French  Academy  has  of  late  been  re- 
peatedly   conferred    upon    prominent 
writers  of  editorials  for  the  daily  p^wrs 
of  Paris.     Pr^vost-Paradol,  a   yonng 
man  of  thirty-five,  owes  his  election  to 
the  Academy  to  his  splendid  articles  in 
the   DSbaU  and  the   Courrier  du  Di- 
mancke,  which   were   afterward    pub- 
lished in  book-form.    The  same  honor 
was,  a  year  ago,  confened  on  M.  Cnvi- 
ller-Fleury,  another  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  DUbaU,    The  various  papers  vie 
with  each  other  in  engaging  the  services 
of  eminent  men  for  their  editorial  col- 
umns, and  as  the  law  requires  all  articles 
to  be  signed  by  their  authors,  the  Paris- 
ian dailies  bear  an  individual  character 
that  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of 
their  cotemporaries  in  London,  where 
the  name  of  the  newspaper  entirely  OTer- 
shadows  those  of  the  writers  employed 
on  it    In  London,  people  speak  only  of 
what  the  Timet,  the  Ne^  the  Telegrofih 
says.    In  Paris,  the  name  of  the  editor 
overshadows  that  of  his  paper.    People 
do  not  speak  of  what  the  LiberU  says, 
but  of  what  Girardin  says  in  the  lAber* 
te;  not  of  the  Cofutitutionnel^  but  of 
limayrac^s  articles  in  the  CoMtHuiion' 
nel,'  The  English  do  not  inquire  who 
edits  the  TimM  or  the  other  London 
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papers.  The  French  would  not  take  a 
paper  without  knowing  the  name  of  the 
editor,  and  without  being  satisfied  that 
he  is  a  man  of  ability. 

The  same  care  is  taken  in  regard  to 
the  men  who  are  employed  as  foreign 
correspondents.  Such  distinguished 
wwma  and  historians  as  Louis  Blanc, 
Henri  Monnier,  Edgar  Quinet,  etc.,  are 
r^plar  correspondents  of  the  Paris 
dailies,  and,  the  tel^raphic  news  being 
80  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  their  let- 
ters, remarkable  alike  for  their  solid 
and  polished  style,  are  eagerly  perused. 

Every  daily  paper  in  Paris  has  its 
fferant^  to  whom  the  general  manage- 
ment is  intrusted ;  an  editor  who  writes 
er&ry  day  an  article  called  ^*^  Premier 
Paris;  "  and  editors  who  attend  to  the 
leading  columns.  The  "  Premier  Paris  " 
is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  most  important 
news,  with  short  editorial  comments. 
No  leading  article,  especially  in  the  op- 
position papers,  is  inserted  before  being 
carefolly  examined  by  the  gerant  and 
tiie  proprietors  of  the  paper,  and  the 
most  eminent  editors  must  frequently 
consent  to  re-write  their  articles  three 
or  four  times.  Pr^vost-Paradol  would 
not  submit  to  this,  and  left  the  DebaU 
zS(xat  a  riolent  quarrel  with  Bertin ;  but 
the  interests  oC  the  paper  obliged  the 
proprietors  to  take  him  back  after  a 
short  time. 

The  editors  of  the  semi-official  papers 
have  to  suffer  inconveniences  of  a  hardly 
less  disagreeable  character  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  Prior  to  receiv- 
ing an  editorial  appointment,  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  the  special  Cerberus 
of  the  French  press,  requires  them  to 
rign  a  paper,  in  which  they  resign  their 
position  before  entering  upon  it.  This 
resignation  is  made  use  of  as  soon  as 
the  Government  wants  to  get  rid  of  the 
editor.  The  articles  which  these  semi- 
official editors  write,  have,  of  course,  to 
defend  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
and,  moreover,  to  do  so  with  ability, 
which,  considering  the  vacillations  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  imperial  policy,  is 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  But  few 
of  this  last  class  of  editors  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  positions  for  a  long  time. 


Each  of  the  semi-offldal  papers  has, 
besides,  its  "knowing"  man.  When- 
ever the  €k)vernment  wishes  to  com- 
municate important  news  to  the  public 
without  resorting  to  the  grave  columns 
of  the  Montteur^  it  causes  the  "  know- 
ing" man  of  one  of  the  semi-official 
papers  to  insert  a  communication,  com- 
mencing, generally,  with  the  words, 
"  We  believe  to  know,"  etc.  The  pub- 
lic knows  then  that  this  communication 
comes  directly  from  one  of  the  minis- 
ters. 

The  greatest  feature  of  the  Paris 
dailies  is  the  FeuUleton^  and  it  may 
be  justly  said  that  they  stand  unrivalled 
in  this  respect.  If  the  political  leaders 
are  written  by  men  of  ability,  the  edit- 
ors of  the  feuiUeton  are  selected  among 
the  foremost  literary  celebrities  of  the 
country.  Jules  Janin,  Saint-Beuve,  Paul 
de  St.  Victor,  Louis  Ulbach,  Edmond 
About,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Laboulaye, 
Arsdne  Houssaye,  are  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  this  class  of  writers, 
and  their  "  Monday  articles  "—the  crit- 
ical articles  on  theatrical  and  literary 
matters,  are  usually  published  in  the 
Monday  numbers  of  the  papers — are 
fully  equal  to  the  best  essays  in  the  re- 
views. Liberal  salaries  are  paid  to 
these  feuilletoniateSy  Saint-Beuve  and  Ja- 
nin receiving  over  |5,000  a-year  for  one 
article  a-week  in  the  ConstittUionnel  and 
DSbats;  and  the  publishers  would  con- 
sider it  a  great  misfortune  to  lose  their 
services. 

There  is  but  one  official  political  or- 
gan in  Paris :  it  is  the  Mmiiteur,  Gov- 
ernments rise  and  fall  in  France;  the 
Ifaniteur  never  falls  with  them,  but  al- 
ways remains  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  field.  Its  career  has  been  a 
checkered  one,  and  there  can  certainly 
be  no  more  interesting  newspaper  col- 
lection than  a  complete  ffie  of  the  Moni- 
teur^  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day. 
A  strange  feature  about  the  employes 
of  this  renowned  paper  is  that  they  are 
mostly  old  men ;  a  great  many  of  its 
compositors  are  venerable  representa- 
tives of  the  craft ;  and  some  of  them 
have  set  type  under  the  Restoration. 
Its  editorials  are  written  in  the  various 
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govemmentdepartmentH;  its  telegraphic 
despatches  are  furnished  by  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Interior  and  of  Fordgn 
Affairs ;  and  its  foreign  letters  are  com- 
piled in  Paris,  from  i  the  reports  of  the 
diplomatic  agents  at  the  foreign  eoBrts« 
The  Emperor  himself  contributes  fre- 
quently to  its  colunms,  and  many  of 
the  laconic,  *^  Emeraonian,^^  sphinx-like 
communiques^  printed  on  the  iBrst  page, 
and  indicating,  on  critical  occasions,  the 
policy  of  the  goyemment,  are  known  to 
emanate  from  the  private  cabinet  of  the 
Emperor. 

Tb6ophile  Gautler  is  the  leading 
feuUUtonute  of  the  Mmiteur,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  discharges  his 
duties  as  such  with  eminent  ability. 
He  used  to  be  rery  popular,  and  his 
talents  still  command  general  admira- 
tion ;  but  his  defection  from  the  liberal 
opinions  which  he  formerly  professed 
has  cost  him  a  large  share  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  used  to  be  held.  His 
predecessor  was  the  Italian  fiorentino, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  was 
remarkable  both  for  his  literary  ability 
and  the  bare-faced  impudence  with 
which  he  black-mailed  actors,  actresses, 
ballet-dancers,  painters,  authors  —  in 
short,  every  one  whom  he  could  injure 
or  benefit  by  his  criticisms  in  the  Moni' 
teur.  It  seems  incredible  that  these  ex- 
tortions were  submitted  to  for  ten  years 
and  longer  by  the  most  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  art  and  literature,  with 
but  one  memorable  exception,  viz., 
Madame  Alboni,  who  responded  to 
Florentine's  demands  by  having  him 
ejected  from  her  rooms.  For  the  rest, 
his  black-mailing  operations  proved  so 
profitable  that  this  Bohemian,  who 
used  to  be  one  of  Alexandre  Dumas' 
employ^,  and  who  never  received  a 
very  large  salary,  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  possessed  of  the  snug  fortune 
of  half  a  million  francs,  which  he  left 
to  his  illegitimate  son.  The  last  article 
he  ever  wrote  was  a  spiteful  criticism 
on  Victor  Hugo's  "  l^akespeare,"  wind- 
ing up  with  the  remark  that,  after  read- 
ing the  book,  "  he  had  yawned  terribly, 
and  felt  bored  to  death."  A  day  or  two 
afterward  he  was  dead. 


There  are  two  daily  editions  of  the 
MmUeur;  the  laige  MimUeur  appeus 
every  morning ;  the  small  edition  {PetU 
MonUeur)  is  issued  early  in  the  eveaiiig. 
The  weekly  review  of  foreign  affitiis,  bo 
often  alluded  to  in  thecable  despatches, 
appears  in  the  evening  edition,  and  is 
written  by  an  under-secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  Government  has 
taken  great  pains  to  extend  the  drca- 
lation  of  the  Petit  Moniteur^  and  some 
time  ago  it  tried  to  injure  the  drcula- 
tion  of  the  liberal  papera  by  sendiog  the 
Petit  MonUeur  free  through  the  post 
(contrary  to  law)  to  all  its  coiintry 
subscribers,  and  engaging  Ponson  dn 
Terrail,  now  by  all  odds  the  nuMt 
popular  French  romancist,  to  write  a 
serial  tale  for  its  feuHleUm.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  would  raise  the  sob- 
scription-list  to  at  least  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  copies.  These  hopes, 
however,  were  doomed  to  disappoiot- 
ment.  The  dreulation  of  the  FitU 
Moniteur  would  not  rise  mnch  abo?6 
sixty  thousand  cppies,  while  that  of 
the  large  Moniteur  has  for  yean  beeo 
about  twenty  thousand  copies 

Foremost  among  the  semi-ofScisl 
organs  is  the  ConetUutionnel,  It  is  the 
special  organ  of  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  but  it  does,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  heavy  work  in  defending 
the  Government  in  all  the  important 
questions  of  domestic  policy.  Its  chief 
editor  is  Paulin  Limayrac,  a  stately, 
ornate  writer,  who  certainly  displays 
great  skill  in  defending  in  his  finely- 
written  leaders  the  crooked  and,  often, 
inconsistent  policy  of  Napoleon  HL 
The  opposition  press,  which  dares  not 
attack  the  Government  itself,  delights 
in  pouring  out  the  vials  of  its  wrath 
upon  the  Government's  chosen  cham- 
pion ;  hence,  M.  Limayrac  is  the  best 
abused  and  best  ridiculed  editor  in  all 
Paris.  He  defends  himself  like  a  little 
hero,  but  is  sometimes  singularly  indisp 
creet  in  his  tilts  with  the  doughty 
knights  of  the  opposition  press.  Some 
time  ago  he  was  audacious  enoogfa  to 
attack  Girardin,  who  spiked  his  gonB 
at  once  by  republishing  the  hard  things 
limayrac  had  written  many  years  about 
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Louis  Napoleon.  Eren  worse  was  the 
pnnishmeiit  he  reoeiyed  at  the  hands 
of  M.  de  Rianconrt,  of  the  Uni&n,  who 
asserted  that  Limayrac  had  repeatedly 
been  disavowed  by  the  Mmiteur.  Li- 
mayrac denied  this  strenuously,  and 
offeiedf  finally,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Omutitutionnel,  a  reward  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  to  whoever  should 
prove  the  contrary.  Riancourt  did 
ppoTe  it,  but  the  reward  was  not  paid, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Ooti8tUutumnd 
relbsing  to  redeem  the  promises  of  their 
editor-in-chief 

The  circulation  of  the  GcnsHtutionnel 
is  now  about  ten  thousand  copies — a 
laige  falling-off  from  what  it  was  under 
Dr.  y^ron's  management,  when  Sue  and 
Dumas  published  their  great  romances 
in  ttte/euiUetofi,  which  was,  besides,  ren- 
dered famous  by  Saint-Beuve^s  excellent 
Catueries  du  Lundi, 

The  principal  stockholder  of  the  Con- 
stUvtumruH  is  now  again  Mir^s,  the 
notorious  banker,  who  for  some  time 
past  has  recovered  most  of  his  former 
prestige,  and  who  controls  likewise  the 
jRrcMtf,  formerly  Girardin's  famous  or- 
gan, but  now  a  rather  dull  semi-official 
sheet,  presided  over  by  M.  Cucheval- 
Glarigny.  The  latter  who,  in  times 
gone  by,  had  written  a  number  of  clever 
political  pamphlets,  was  believed  to 
bave  access  to  the  highest  diplomatic 
circles  and  the  Presse,  it  was  confidently 
expected,  would  acquire  firesh  vital- 
ity under  his  management  These  ex- 
pectations, however,  were  not  to  be 
fulfilled.  Except  a  few  sensational 
articles  which  proved  to  be  canards  of 
the  finest  breed,  the  PressehiLd  not  been 
remarkable  for  any  thing  but  a  certain 
stately  dulness  and  the  rapid  decrease 
of  its  subscription-list,  which  is  now 
less  than  seven  thousand,  about  one 
tenth  of  what  it  was  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  Girardin^s  management. 

The  Patrie  is  the  leading  evening 
paper,  and  has  a  circulation  of  about 
fourteen  thousand  copies.  Itwss  sold 
two  or  three  years  ago  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  paying  papers 
in  Paris,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it 


must  be  said  that  it  is  certainly  least 
distinguished  for  editorial,  and,  withal, 
is  one  of  the  meanest  journals  in  the 
capital.  During  our  civil  war,  the 
Patrie  displayed  the  most  venomous 
hostility  toward  the  United  States,  and 
its  columns  teemed  daily  with  the  most 
astounding  falsehoods  in  regard  to  the 
Union  cause.  When  the  news  of  Lin- 
coln's assassination  reached  Paris,  the 
Pct^rie  published  a  truly  atrocious  arti- 
cle on  the  terrible  event. 

The  Francs  is  the  personal  organ  of 
the  Yicomte  de  la  Gu6ronni^re,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
members  of  the  French  Senate,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Bonapartists.  In  former  times, 
M.  de  la  Gu^ronnidre  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Napoleon  m.,  who,  on  several 
memorable  occasions,  availed  himself 
of  the  Vicomte's  great  talents  as  a 
pamphleteer,  and  caused  him  especially 
to  write  the  &mous  brochure  on  Italian 
affairs,  in  1859,  which  had  a  larger  sale 
than  any  other  pamphlet  ever  published 
in  France,  or  in  Europe.  All  his  sub- 
sequent pamphlets  were  likewise  eager- 
ly bought,  and  M.  de  la  Gu^ronnidre 
acquired  by  his  writings  quite  a  for- 
tune, with  which  he  established  his 
present  journal,  the  France,  At  first  it 
was  very  successftd.  In  his  editorials 
he  displayed  the  same  ability  that  had 
characterized  his  pamphlets,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  Emperor  lent  an 
additional  charm  to  his  pen.  Latterly,* 
however,  there  has  been  an  estrange- 
ment between  him  and  Napoleon,  and 
his  paper  is  now  no  longer  recognized 
as  a  reliable  government  organ,  and  his 
subscription-list  is  decreasing.  It  is 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  at  the 
present  time,  and  srill  yields  the  pro- 
prietor a  moderate  income. 

M.  Augusts  Yitu,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Oaiutitutionnel,  start- 
ed two  years  ago  the  JStendard,  and  has 
thus  far  met  with  good  success,  not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  weak  char- 
acter of  its  political  matter.  Its  suc- 
cess is  principally  owing  to  a  number 
of  charming  sketches  of  a  local  and 
literary   character,  a   great   many  of 
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which  have  been  republished  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  Tfhich  haTe 
secured  the  Etendard  a  handsome  cir- 
culation throughout  France. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  8ituar 
tion^  founded  by  the  agents  of  the  ez- 
king  of  Hanoyer  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  advocating  a  war  between 
France  and  Prussia.  It  has  neither 
been  distinguished  for  great  ability, 
nor  met  with  even  moderate  success. 
It  is  only  taken  by  two  or  three  thou- 
sand subscribers,  and  will  probably  be 
short-lived.  Its  first  manager,  Hollaen- 
der,  a  German  Jew,  died  a  few  months 
since. 

The  Payi,  which  has  the  smallest  cir- 
culation of  any  daily  paper  in  Paris, 
has  gained  considerable  notoriety  since 
Granier  de  Cassagnac,  two  years  ago, 
became  its  managing  editor.  His 
career  as  a  journalist  is  one  of  the 
strangest  Some  forty  years  ago,  M. 
Granier  de  Cassagnac  was  Professor  of 
Belles-Lettres  at  the  University  of 
Toulouse,  where  he  edited  at  the  same 
time  a  small  literary  periodical,  and 
wrote  a  great  many  sentimental  poems. 
Some  malicious  wag,  assuming  Victor 
Hugo's  name,  wrote  him  a  number  of 
fhlsome  letters,  eulogizing  his  talents  as 
a  poet  and  editor,  and  finally  announc- 
ing to  the  young  professor  that  he  (the 
pseudo-Hugo)  had  induced  one  of  the 
cabinet  ministers  to  confer  on  him  a 
lucrative  mimsterial  appointment  in 
•Paris.  So  adroitly  had  these  forged 
letters  been  Ihimed,  that  Granier  de 
Cassagnac  was  completely  duped  there- 
by ;  he  resigned  his  professorship,  sold 
his  paper,  and  came  to  Paris  in  order 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
position.  On  introducing  himself  to 
Victor  Hugo,  he  found  out,  of  course, 
in  how  heartless  a  manner  he  had  been 
victimized.  Victor  Hugo  had  pity  on 
his  distress,  and  procured  him  a  posi- 
tion as  reporter  for  the  Jcwmal  des 
Debats,  Granler's  ability  soon  gained 
him  considerable  distinction,  and  he 
speedily  ranked  among  the  leading 
journalists;  his  violence  and  bitter- 
ness, however,  always  prevented  him 
from  achieving  a  solid  success,  and  no 


paper  fiourished  under  his  managemeat 
It  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  he 
acted  as  moucka/rd  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
espousing  the  cause  of  Louis  NapoleoD 
as  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  Republic.  His  joor- 
nallBtic  services  were  rewarded  by  a 
seat  in  the  Legislative  Body,  where 
Granier  distinguishes  himself  chiefly  by 
the  noisy  blackguardism  with  whidi  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  interruptiug  the  great 
orators  of  the  opposition.  The  most 
scathing  rebukes  have  been  admin- 
istered to  him  on  such  occasions,  but 
all  in  vain.  The  Courrier  J^aii^tm  re- 
cently exposed  some  discreditable  trans- 
actions in  which  Granier  bad  been 
formerly  engaged,  and  the  JPays  assailed 
Vermorel,  editor  of  the  Courrier,  with 
great  violence ;  but  public  opinion  took 
sides  with  VermoreL  The  Fa^  has 
only  about  two  thousand  subicribera. 

The  ultramontane  press  is  represented 
in  Paris  by  four  journals,  the  Monde  and 
the  UnwerSj  the  two  organs  of  the  Cleri- 
cals, and  the  Union  and  the  Gazette  de 
Frofnoey  the  organs  of  the  L^timist& 
Their  aggregate  circulation  is  not  over 
sixteen  thousand.  Veuillot^s  pen,  which 
at  one  time  secured  forty  thousand  sub- 
scribers to  the  UhiverSy  seems  to  have 
lost  most  of  its  magnetic  power.  When 
the  Univers  was  revived  last  year,  it  was 
generally  expected  that  it  would  speedi- 
ly regain  the  popularity  which  it  en- 
joyed previous  to  its  suppression  by 
the  Government ;  but  these  expectations 
were  not  fulfilled.  After  a  good  deal 
of  advertising,  it  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing only  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand subscribers.  The  two  organs  of 
the  Legitimists  have  an  even  smaller 
circulation,  though  both  of  them  are 
edited  with  tact  and  ability. 

Passing  to  the  liberal  dailies,  we 
must  mention,  in  the  first  place,  the 
StkUj  the  organ  of  the  democratic  bour^ 
geoisie  of  Paris,  and,  though  by  no 
means  the  ablest,,  certainly  the  moat 
popular  political  paper  in  Parisw  It 
has  a  circulation  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand  copies,  and  is  said  to 
2>ay  M.  Havin,  its  proprietor  and  chief 
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editor,  a  yearly  income  of  a  million 
francs.  Havin's  snccess  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  French  journalism.  He  is 
neither  a  great  writer,  nor  an  astute 
politician,  nor  an  able  manager. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago  he  was  a  poor 
derk  in  Calais,  and  to-day  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  most  popular  and  best- 
paying  paper  on  the  CSontinent,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  one 
of  the  most  inflnential  politicians  in 
France.  About  eighteen  months  since 
he  proposed  to  open  a  subscription  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  Voltaire,  every 
subscriber  to  contribute  only  fifty  cen- 
times (ten  cents).  The  other  Parisian 
papers^  which  hate  and  aflfect  to  despise 
Hayin,  tried  to  laugh  this  proposition 
to  scorn.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  suc- 
cessful beyond  measure,  and  by  this 
time  a  sum  has  been  collected  sufficient 
for  erecting  a  magnificent  statue  to  the 
old  skeptic  of  Femey.  A  man  of  much 
greater  ability  than  M.  Havin  is  his 
assistant  editor,  Louis  Jourdan,  a  white- 
haired  old  gentleman,  but  who  wields 
his  pen  with  rare  vigor  and  vivacity. 

The  Temps,  one  of  the  ablest  opposi- 
tion papers,  was  started  by  A.  Nefftzer, 
^bo  was,  fifteen  years  ago,  gerant  of 
the  iV^Mtf,  under  Girardin,  and,  if  not 
equally  distinguished  as  the  latter,  ranks 
certainly  among  the  foremost  French 
joumalista  of  the  present  time.  Nefft- 
ser  is  a  self-made  man,  and  may  lay 
claim  to  the  honor  of  having,  during 
the  gloomiest  times  of  the  second  em- 
pire, edited  the  only  truly  democratic 
newspaper  in  Paris.  The  Government 
gave  him  permission  to  start  the  Temps 
only  because  it  believed  that  the  new 
journal  would  injure  the  circulation  of 
the  Presse.  Such  was  really  the  case  to 
some  extent,  and  ever  since  there  has 
not  been  much  love  lost  between  Girar- 
din and  Nefftzer.  Had  the  Ten^s  ever 
consented  to  advocate  the  views  of  the 
Chaurins,  its  circulation  to-day  would 
outstrip  that  of  any  paper  in  Paris. 
But  it  sternly  refuses  to  fiatter  the  vani- 
ty of  the  French,  and  consequently  its 
circulation  has  hardly  ever  been  over 
ten  thousand  copies.  Its  staff  of  editors 
and  correspondents  is  a  very  brilliant 


one,  and  counts  such  men  as  Louis 
Blanc,  Auguste  Villemot,  Louis  Ulbach, 
Edgar  Quinet,  A.  Erdan,  Henri  de 
Madeline,  among  its  members. 

The  Jourfial  des  Debais,  which,  on 
account  of  its  high-toned  political  and 
literary  articles,  has  deservedly  been 
called  a  '*  daily  magazine,"  has  for 
some  time  past,  owing  to  the  timidity 
of  its  political  course,  lost  about  one 
half  of  its  subscribers,  and  its  circula- 
tion is  now  less  than  ten  thousand. 
John  Lemoinne,  a  distinguished  young 
pamphleteer,  is  managing  editor  under 
old  Edward  Bertin's  direction.  Pr^vost- 
Paradol,  the  most  brilliant  French  es- 
sayist of  our  times,  Laboulaye,  Saint- 
Marc  Girardin,  Michel  Chevalier,  Henri 
Baudrillart,  Jules  Janin,  Hector  Berlioz, 
Marc  Monnier,  and  other  eminent  wri- 
ters form  the  galaxy  of  its  editors  and 
contributors. 

The  Opinion  IfationaU  is  the  organ 
of  the  Democratic  Ohofumns,  and  on 
account  of  its  editor  Gu6roult^s  ex- 
ceedingly well-written,  stirring  articles, 
quite  popular  throughout  France.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  M.  Gu^roult  was  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  but  soon  left 
the  journalistic  and  filled  various  con- 
sular and  diplomatic  positions  until 
1648,  when  the  revolution  put  an  end 
to  bis  prospects  in  this  direction.  In 
June,  1848,  he  displayed  great  heroism 
in  rescuing  several  innocent  working- 
men  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infuriated 
soldiers,  who  were  just  about  to  execute 
them  under  the  pretext  that  they  had 
been  on  the  barricades.  Gu^roult  then 
entered  a  position  in  a  banking-house, 
which  he  left  again  in  1858  in  order  to 
try  his  hand  once  more  at  journalism. 
He  established  the  Opinion  NatUmdUy 
and  was  successful  beyond  expectation. 
To  judge  from  his  admirably  written, 
impassioned  leaders  in  the  Opinion  Na- 
twnale,  one  would  believe  M.  Gu^roult 
to  be  a  fiery,  impetuous  young  man, 
while  in  reality  he  is  a  staid,  quiet,  and 
elderly  gentleman,  inclining  to  emhon- 
painty  and  looking  like  a  retired  mer- 
chant with  epicurean  tastes,  whom  no 
one  on  earth  would  suppose  to  be  the 
author  of  the  flaming  articles  which  the 
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young  Chauwns  read  with  so  mnch 
enthusiasm  and  delight.  M.  Gu6roult 
is  an  intimate  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Prince  Napoleon,  whose  views 
are  frequently  reflected  in  the  editorials 
of  the  Opinion,  Since  1868  M .  Gu6roult 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Legislatiye 
Body,  where  he  votes  with  the  Demo- 
crats, and  had  recently  that  violent 
quarrel  with  M.  de  Eeroeguen,  of  Tou- 
lon, who  charged  him  and  Havin  with 
having  been  bribed  by  Count  Bismarck, 
— a  charge  which  a  searching  investiga- 
tion by  a  court  of  honor  proved  to  be 
utterly  unfounded  and  malicious.  The 
circulation  of  the  Opinion  Rationale  is 
about  eighteen  thousand.  Its  expensed 
are  small,  and  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best-paying  papers  in  Paris. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  lAberU^ 
which  had  been  started  a  few  months 
before,  was  near  the  close  of  its  short- 
lived existence.  Its  average  circulation 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  copies,  the  highest  daily  sale  hav- 
ing been  fifteen  hundred  copies.  At 
that  time  Emile  de  Girardin  withdrew 
from  the  Presse,  and  bought  the  droop- 
ing lAJberU  for  a  mere  "song."  With 
him  he  took  the  ablest  sub-editors  of 
the  Presse,  and  eight  months  afterward 
the  lAberte  had  already  a  circulation  of 
15,000  copies.  Girardin  managed  the 
a^Edrs  of  his  new  paper  with  consum- 
mate skill.  Begardless  of  the  outcry 
of  the  publishers  of  the  other  papers, 
who  predicted  the  speedy  downfall  of 
the  Libertiy  he  repeated  the  same  man- 
oeuvre, by  which,  in  1885,  he  had  made 
the  Presae  the  paper  of  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  France.  He  reduced  the 
price  of  the  paper  Arom  fifteen  to  ten 
centimes.  Besides,  he  engaged  the  fa- 
mous Baron  de  Brisse  as  "culinary'' 
contributor,  and  the  daily  "bills  of 
fare,"  which  the  latter  published  on  the 
fourth  page,  laughed  to  scorn  as  they 
were  at  first  by  the  other  pax)er8,  were 
soon  as  popular  as  Girardin's  pungent 
editorials  on  the  first  page.  It  became 
a  matter  of  Um  to  dine  according  to 
Baron  Brisse's  daily  bill  of  fare ;  every 
married  lady,  every  trai  cordon  Ueu.^ 
wanted  the  JJberte^  and  Girardin  gained 


every  day  hundreds  of  new  subscribers. 
He  then  offered  Baron  de  Brisse's  new 
work  on  Gastronomy,  which  could  not 
be  bought  at  the  bookstores,  to  ererf 
new  subscriber,  and  this  raised  his  cir- 
culation to  20,000.  And  last,  he  made 
his  greatest  and  most  successful  eo^  by 
declaring  war  against  Napoleon  IE, 
predicting  the  speedy  downfall  of  his 
dynasty,  and  commencing  onslaughts  on 
him,  such  as  no  journalist  had  hitherto 
dared  to  make  on  the  Emperor.  The 
opposition  party,  as  a  general  thing,  at 
first  did  not  believe  Girardin  to  be 
quite  sincere  in  his  sudden  and  utter 
desertion  of  the  cause  of  Napoleon  IE, 
but  all  bought  his  paper,  which  hu 
now  a  daily  circulation  of  over  thirty 
thousand  copies.  In  his  latest  pros- 
pectus,  M.  de  Girardin  pays  a  compli- 
ment to  the  American  press  by  saying 
that  "  the  LSberU  is  the  American  news- 
paper transplanted  into  French  soiL" 
Besides  being  a  suocessiul  journalist,  M. 
de  Girardin  is  a  «skilfiil  financier  and 
real-estate  speculator,  and  reputed  to  be 
worth  several  millions.  His  personal 
appearance  is  not  very  prepoesesdog; 
he  looks  forbidding  and  stem,  and 
somewhat  arrogant. 

A  kindred  spirit,  bo  far  as  news- 
paper management  is  concerned,  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Figaro,  Henri  de  Ville- 
messant,  the  great  journalistic  specnlator 
of  France.  He  is  indefatigable  in  news- 
paper ventures,  in  starting  dailies,  week- 
lies, and  magazines ;  and  his  enterprise 
and  boldness  in  this  respect  are  no  less 
remarkable  than  his  sagacity  and  his 
success.  He  has  all  the  time  "many 
irons  in  the  fire,"  and  the  old  adage  is 
certainly  not  applicable  to  his  case,  for 
he  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out 
of  his  manifold  ventures.  His  sucoess, 
however,  will  not  be  considered  sni- 
prising  when  it  is  known  th|^  he  is  a 
great  advertiser — in  fact,  the  most  lib- 
eral and  judicious  advertiser  in  sll 
France.  Whenever  he  starts  a  new 
weekly  or  monthly,  he  advertises  it  for 
weeks  in  a  manner  altogether  unheard 
of  in  France.  For  instance,  four  yeaw 
ago  he  started  the  Grand  Journal  Polii^ 
jtie,  and  the  Grand  Journal  Littermrtj 
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fcwo  very  attractiye  and  cheap  weekly 
papers.  Before  usning  the  first  nimibery 
he  had  commtudcated  the  prospectOB  to 
a  number  of  distuig^iiished  politiciana, 
UUhaUuTi^  &c,  and  the  letters  which 
they  wrote  him  in  reply,  coyering  a  Aill 
page  of  the  great  daily  papers,  he  in- 
serted in  each  of  the  Parisian  journals, 
paying  on  one  day  upwards  of  40,000 
francs  for  this  adyertlsement  Within 
the  next  three  days,  875,000  copies  of 
each  of  the  newspapers  were  sold,  and 
oyer  a  hundred  thousand  regular  sub- 
scribers secured.  Yillemessant  himself 
18  a  writer  of  great  ability,  and  his 
articles  are  always  eagerly  sought  for. 
He  has  thus  Ux  been  at  the  head  of  two 
daily  papers,  the  J^rvemeni^  which  was 
suppressed  by  the  Goyemment  about 
eighteen  months  ago  after  a  brief  career 
of  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  the 
Figaro^  which  he  has  lately  conyerted 
into  a  daily  political  paper,  and  which 
bids  (axx  under  his  management  to  out- 
strip all  the  other  organs  of  the  liberal 
party.  Its  circulation  is  now  upwards 
of  87,000,  and  will  soon  surpass  that  of 

Yillemessant's  efforts  to  direct  and  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
bis  paper  are  sometimes  maryels  of 
ingenuity.  On  learning  that  Victor 
Hugo  had  completed  his  "  Toilers  of 
the  Sea,"  and  had  sold  the  MSS.  to 
Lacroix,  Yerboeckhoyen  &  Co.,  he  tray- 
elled  post-haste  to  the  sea-shore,  char- 
tered a  special  steamship  to  Guernsey, 
and  reached  the  illustrious  author  of 
Les  Mis^^rables  before  the  MSS.  had 
been  deliyered  to  the  printers.  He 
offered  Hugo  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  the  book,  but  Hugo,  although 
no  author  knows  better  how  to  driye  a 
sharp  bargain,  would  not  accept  the 
tempting  offer,  because,  he  saidj  the 
**  ToileiB  of  the  Sea ''  should  be  read  at 
once  from  beginning  to  end,  and  ought 
not  to  be  issued  piecemeal  in  the  col- 
unms  of  a  daily  paper.  I  need  not  add 
that  Yillemessant  took  good  care  to 
inform  the  world  of  the  incidents  and 
objects  of  this  remarkable  trip  to 
Guernsey. 

The  serial  noyel  which  he  secured 


instead  of  Yictor  Hugo's  work  was  a 
yery  fine  production,  and  the  way  he 
got  it  was  likewise  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  had  been  negotiating  for 
some  time  past  for  the  purchase  of  the 
MSS.  The  author,  howeyer,  on  hearing 
that  Yillemessant  had  at  the  same  time 
made  efforts  to  obtain  Yictor  Hugo's 
manuscript,  got  incensed,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  publisher  of 
another  paper,  and  when  Yillemessant 
came  bftck  from  Guernsey,  and  wanted 
to  reopen  negotiations  with  him,  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  see  him,  and 
sent  him  word  he  could  not  get  the 
manuscript,  it  haying  already  been  sold 
to  another  publisher.  Kow  Yillemes- 
sant knew  toM  well  that,  if  he  could 
only  obtain  a  single  interyiew  with  the 
irate  romandst,  he  would  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  let  him  haye  the  manu- 
script. But  the  great  question  was  how 
to  obtain  an  interyiew.  Do  you  know 
how  he  managed  to  get  it  ?  In  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  romancist  was  awa- 
kened and  receiyed  a  note,  written  in  a 
beautiiul  small  hand  on  perfumed  rose- 
colored  paper.  "A  lady  urgently  re- 
quested an  interyiew  with  him  at  the 
Maison  Dor^,  room  so  and  so."  You 
may  belieye  that  the  romancist  had 
neyer  dressed  in  such  a  hurry.  In  fiye 
minutes  he  was  already  on  his  way  to 
the  Maison  Dor^.  On  entering  the 
designated  room  of  the  famous  restau- 
rant, he  was  met,  to  his  utter  disgust, 
not  by  a  lady,  but  by  Yillemessant,  who 
burst  into  loud  laughter,  locked  the 
door,  and  told  him  he  had  beautiftilly 
trapped  him.  "  But,"  said  the  roman- 
cist, angrily,  "you  did  not  write  the 

letter,  a  lady ."    **  A  lady  wrote  it, 

to  be  sure,"  replied  Yillemessant ;  "  it 
was  my  dame  de  wmptair  (lady  book- 
keeper), to  whom  I  dictated  it."  When 
the  two  parted  company  an  hour  after- 
ward, Yillemessant  had  bought  the 
MSS.  Of  course,  he  was  not  so  cruel 
as  to  conceal  this  amusing  transaction 
firom  the  public. 

The  0(nirrier  Fran^iSj  the  organ  of 
the  radical  Democracy,  was  recently 
sold  for  seyenty-six  tiiousand  francs, 
although  it  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
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over  sixteen  thousaDd  copies.  But  M. 
Vennorel,  its  proprietor  and  editor-in- 
chief,  had  had  so  many  difficulties  with 
the  GoTemment  that  it  was  feared  lest 
the  Emperor  should  order  it  to  be  sup- 
pressed. The  Courrier  is  a  perfect 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Bonapartists, 
and  prosecution  after  prosecution  for 
yiolations  of  the  press-law  are  insti- 
tuted against  it.  In  consequence  of 
these  prosecutions,  M.  Vennorel  will 
haye  the  pleasure  of  passing  the  next 
three  years  of  his  life  in  prison. 

Hardly  less  radical  than  the  Courrier 
is  M.  A.  Peyrat's  Awnw  National^  an 
able  journal,  edited  by  Peyrat,  Fred- 
erick Morin  and  Taxile  Delord.  Its 
circulation  is  increasing  Tery  rapidly, 
and  so  is  that  of  the  Epogue  under  the 
cleTcr  management  of  Clement  Duyer- 
nois,  who  was  formerly  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  lAb&rU^  and  whom  Girardin 
is  said  to  have  discharged  because  his 
articles  attracted  almost  as  much  atten- 
tion as  his  own. 

The  Oharioari^  the  humorous  daily — 
which,  though  it  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  its  former  prestige  and  influence, 
should  be  mentioned  here  on  account 
of  the  political  significance  attached  to 
many  of  its  articles,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  exceedingly  clever  caricatures  with 
which  it  abounds — is,  perhaps,  the  Pari- 
sian journal  whose  editors  have  hitherto 
had  to  encounter  more  difficulties  and 
obstacles  in  the  discharge  of  their  oner- 
ous duties  than  any  of  their  colleagues 
of  the  political  dailies.  The  Emperor 
Kapoleon,  who,  despite  his  habitual 
mask  of  indifference  and  coldness,  it  is 
well  known,  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  news- 
papers, and  especially  to  the  weapon  of 
ridicule,  more  powerful  in  France  than 
anywhere  else,  added  to  the  fiunous 
press-ordinance  of  February  14,  1852,  of 
Ms  own  accord,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  remonstrances  of  H.  de 
Homy  and  most  of  his  leading  adher- 
ents, a  section  requiring  the  editors  of 
all  illustrated  papers  to  submit  the 
proofs  of  all  engravings  of  a  political 
character  and  tendency,  prior  to  their 
publication,  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 


terior, or  the  fonctiouary  intrusted  by 
him  with  the  surveillance  of  the  picas. 
At  first  the  proprietors  of  the  Chaarwtri 
thought  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  go  on  under  a  law  so  ex- 
ceedingly rigorous,    and  which,   they 
knew  full  well,  would  be  carried  out  in 
the  most  inexorable  manner,  and  they 
contemplated  for  a  while  suspending 
the  publication  of  the  Charicari.     It 
was  solely  owing  to  the  efforts  and  re- 
monstrances of  M.  Huart,  the  editorm- 
chief,  that  this  resolution  was  not  car^ 
ried  into  effect ;  and  the  Charwari  now 
entered  upon  the  most  arduous  por- 
tion of  its  checkered  and  eventful  ca- 
reer.   It  would  require  a  whole  volume 
to  narrate  all  its  struggles  with  the 
Government  censors,  the  losses  which  it 
sustained  in  consequence  of  the  tame- 
ness  and  lack  of  spirit  which  arose  from 
the  heavy  pressure  constantly  brou|^t 
to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  petty,  insidioos, 
and  harassing  persecutions  to  which  it 
was  subjected.    Oftentimes  the  Govern- 
ment censors  rejected  engravings  suffi- 
cient to  fill  half  a  dozen  issues  of  the 
paper,  and  the  artides  containing  polit- 
ical allusions  not  exactly  to  the  liking 
of  the  Minister  and  his  subordinatei) 
always  brought  in  their  train  hints  and 
waniings  that  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
would  lead  to  a  prosecution  or  a  som- 
mary  suppression  of  the  paper.    A  rather 
strange  and  unexpected  consequence  of 
this  unparalleled  pressure  from  above, 
compensating  the  proprietors,  in  a  meis- 
ure,  for  the  loss  of  influence  and  pres- 
tige, which  the   Charwari  necessarily 
sustained  under  the  drcumstanoes,  wu 
the  fact  that  such  political  caricatures 
as  it  was  aUowed  to  publish,  especially 
those  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  were 
looked  upon  by  the  public  as  being  in 
consonance  with  the  views  and  inten- 
tiona  of  the  Government      Hence,  it 
happened   not   un&equently  that  the 
public  attached  considerable  importance 
to  these  caricatures,  and  some  of  them, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  exerted  s 
marked  influence  on  the  stock  specula- 
tions of  the   Bears  and  Bulls  of  the 
Bourse.    M.  Louis  Huart,  who,  though 
a  native  of  Treves  in  Germany,  was  for 
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many  years  the  managing  editor  of  this 
joornalf  if  I  may  say  so,  more  peculiarly 
and  characteristically  French  than  any 
of  its  contemporaries,  died  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  his  former  assistant,  Paul 
Y6ron,  a  clerer  and  incisive  humorist, 
took  his  place.  "  Cham,"  the  famous 
caricaturist, — a  nobleman  by  the  name 
of  De  No^—is  still  the  leading  artist  of 
the  CharivarL  Financially,  the  paper 
is  no  longer  Tery  prosperous.  Its  ex- 
penses are  comparatiTely  heavy,  and  the 
dicolation  has  very  sensibly  declined 
since  1852.  It  rarely  exceeds  three 
thousand  copies,  and  averages,  perhaps, 
not  over  twenty^five  hundred. 

As  for  the  large  illustrated  papers, 
the  lUustraHon^  the  Monde  lUtuiri,  the 
Unken  lUuUriy  etc.,  etc.,  it  seems,  at 
first  sight,  strange  that  their  circulation 
should  be  so  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  illustrated  papers  of  Qermany  and 
Enghind ;  for,  while  the  Leipzig  /72i»- 
trirte  ZeUiung  circulates  upward  of  fifty 
thousand  copies,  and  its  Stuttgart  rival, 
JJiier  Land  und  Meer,  between  sixty  and 
serenty  thousand  copies ;  and  while  the 
London  illustrated  papers  are  known  to 
have  as  large  a  circulation,  the  lUustra^ 
Hon,  as  a  general  thing,  sells  only  be- 
tween fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand 
copies,  the  Monde  IlhutrS,  between  seven 
and  nine  thousand,  and  the  UnioerB 
lHuOrif  perhaps,  one  or  two  thousand 
more.  The  trouble  is  that,  for  a  long 
time  past,  there  has  been  going  on  be- 
tween these  papers  a  rivalry  of  unparal- 


leled bitterness,  which  induced  the  pub- 
lishers, not  to  try  to  eclipse  each  other 
by  the  merits  of  their  papers,  by  the 
artistic  value  of  the  illustrations,  and 
the  excellent  character  of  the  reading- 
matter,  but  by  redudng  the  subscrip- 
tion rates  to  the  lowest  figures,  and  to 
make  up  for  their  losses  by  cutting 
down  their  expenses  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. And  thus  it  happens  that  a  great 
many  of  the  wood-cuts  in  these  papers, 
published  in  a  city  boasting  of  so  many 
eminent  xylographers,  are  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  those  published  in  the  illus- 
trated papers  of  England  and  Germany ; 
that  they  oftentimes  publish  old  cliches 
of  engravings,  which  were  issued  years 
ago  in  the  latter;  and,  hampered  as 
they  are  also  by  the  other  influences 
fettering  .the  French  press  in  general, 
they  display  a  lack  of  energy  and  en- 
terprise by  no  means  calculated  to  in- 
crease their  diculation  and  influence. 
Justice  requires  us,  however,  to  say  that 
the  literary  matter  of  these  illustrated 
journals,  as  a  general  thing,  is  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  their  English  and 
German  contemporaries.  The  most 
eminent  liUerateurs  of  France  are  among 
their  regular  contributors;  and  their 
theatrical  criticisms,  their  eatueries, 
their  chrontquee,  are  generally  very  well 
written,  sprightly,  and  interesting,  while 
ihefeuiiUton^  that  most  important  part 
of  the  French  newspaper,  of  course,  con- 
tains the  productions  of  the  most  popu- 
lar novelists  of  the  day. 


Note. — Since  this  article  was  written,  the  most  important  restrictions  oa  the 
establishment  of  new  journals  in  France  have  been  removed,  and  a  large  number 
are  announced  for  speedy  publication,  with  the  endorsement  of  many  names  of 
weight  and  influence  that  have  not  before  been  connected  with  the  newspaper 
world. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  one  of  the  new  papers  proposes  to  support 
imperialism  as  it  ifi,Sdit<yr, 
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SAVED    FROM    THE    ASYLUM, 


I.     THB  PBOMI8B. 

Ray.  Ashley  Muloboyb  and  Hester 
Mason  stood  side  by  side  in  the  little 
parlor  of  the  Widow  Mason^s  cottage. 
He  had  on  his  o;7ercoat,  while  his  hat 
and  muffler  were  in  a  chair  ready  for 
him  to  take.  There  was  a  certain  proud 
bearing  in  the  man  that  gave  him  a 
knightly  air  rather  than  a  ministerial 
mien;  and  as  he  stepped  forward  to  say 
good-by,  putting  liis  arm  gently  around 
her  waist,  while  Hester  rested  her  face 
and  hands  upon  his  bosom,  Abelard 
and  Heloise  could  not  have  surpassed 
them  in  this  lover^s  tableau. 

Ashley  looked  down  upon  his  treas- 
ure, and  then,  turning  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward, seemed  to  invoke  God's  blessing 
on  the  woman  he  loved. 

Thus  they  stood  in  silence.  Their 
hearts  throbbed  with  one  passion,  one 
thought,  one  desire.  Whether  in  these 
moments  there  was  most  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  These 
are  feelings  which  come  to  us  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  only  once. 

Hester  was  the  first  to  speak :  "  Ash- 
ley, you  must  go,  for  you'll  have  to  take 
the  stage  early  in  the  morning." 

"I  know  it,  Hester,"  he  replied, 
^^but  there  is  something  makes  me 
dread  to  leave  you." 

"  But  it  won't  be  long  till  next  Octo- 
ber, you  know,"  she  said,  with  an  effort 
at  cheerfulness. 

"Nine  months  —  nine  months,"  he 
answered,  sadly. 

"  But  that's  only  a  little  while.  You 
with  your  sermons  and  I  with  my  sew- 
ing, the  time  will  soon  be  gone." 

"Hester,  I  wish  you  could  go  with 
me ;  but  God  knows  best." 

"  Must  you  go  so  soon  ? " 

«  Yes." 

"Why?" 

"  Deacon  Rowlersays  in  his  last  letter 
that  I  must  coine  on  the  first  of  January, 
for  the  society  has  been  without  a  pas- 


tor a  long  time,  and  the  sheep  are  sadly 
in  need  of  a  shepherd." 

"You  should  go,  then,  Ashley.  Be 
cheerhil,  dear ;  you  know  I  shall  write 
you  twice  every  week." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  complain,  darling ; 
I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  labor  in  my 
Master's  vineyard ;  but  I  don't  like  to 
go  without  you.  Somehow,  Hester,  it 
seems  as  if  I  had  been  imperfectly 
made,  and  that  essential  portions  of  my 
organism  only  existed  in  yon.  When 
Fm  away  from  you,  my  mind  is  like  a 
machine  that  has  lost  its  balanoe-wheeL 
It  may  run  vdth  great  velocity,  bat  it 
needs  something  to  regulate  it  and  tem- 
per its  force.  Excuse  my  likening  jon 
to  a  balance-wheel,  Hester ;  but  I  don^ 
think  I  shall  ever  run  well  without  yon.'^ 

"Dear  Ashley,"  she  said,  with  her 
dark,  gray  eyes  full  of  tenderness,  and 
a  consciousness  of  her  power  oyer  her 
lover,  "it  makes  me  proud  to  know 
that  I  am  necessary  to  your  happiocsa, 
and  I  trust  I  may  be  to  your  lueiiil- 
ness." 

"  You  are  to  both.  And  now  I  mtxrt 
go." 

He  was  holding  both  her  hands  in 
his,  when  she  said :  "  Remember  your 
promise,  Ashley :  you  are  never  to  study 
later  than  ten  o'clock  at  night;  then 
you  are  to  pray,  and  always  mention 
my  name." 

"  Well,  good-by,  dear,  sweet  Hester, 
precious  wifel  Tell  me  you  love  me, 
once  more," 

"  Ashley,  all  that  woman  can  love,  I 
love  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  Hester  1 " 

"  His  angels  guard  you,  Ashley." 

Here  the  lips  of  the  two  lovers  met, 
their  speech  melted  into  a  long,  linger- 
ing kiss,  which  sealed  the  fareweU  of 
two  souls  not  to  be  separated  in  Eter- 
nity, though  they  part  in  Time. 

Soon  the  door  closed  gently,  and  the 
steps  of  the  Rev.  Ashley  Mulgrore 
crackled  upon  the  crisp  snow,  which 
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spurkled  like  diamond-dust  in  the  cold 
l^ht  of  the  moon.  He  walked  home 
8ad  and  snllen,  as  if  he  were  going  into 
exile. 

H.      THB  TBICFTATION. 

The  next  morning,  while  the  stars 
were  yet  shining,  the  young  clergyman 
was  in  the  stage-coach  on  his  way  to 
the  railway-depot,  nine  miles  distant* 
Before  the  sun  had  been  up  an  hour  he 
was  rushing  on  the  train  towards  the 
flourishing  Tillage  of  Goldburgh,  in 
Northern  New  York.  It  now  began  to 
snow  and  drifb  rapidly  on  the  track. 
Soon  the  storm  was  almost  blinding, 
and  he  conld  hardly  see  the  fences  from 
the  car-window.  The  result  was  block- 
ade, shoyelling,  backing  up,  bumping,, 
impatience  of  passengers,  and,  finally,  a 
triumphant  victory  of  the  Steam-Eing 
oyer  the  Storm-Fiend  who  thought  to 
stop  him  on  his  way. 

The  train  reached  Goldburgh  at 
1  F.  M.,  just  four  hours  behind-time. 
This  circumstance  determined  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  our  story.  Two  per- 
sons had  been  waiting  for  Mr.  Mulgrove 
at  the  depot.  One  was  Charles  Dod- 
man,  a  young  merchant,  who  had  been 
bis  classmate  at  college,  and  who  de- 
sired him  to  board  with  his  father ;  the 
other  was  Deacon  Bowler,  intent  on 
offering  the  new  clergyman  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  own  house.  As  the  train 
was  BO  late,  the  young  man  went  home 
to  dinner ;  but  the  Deacon  did  not,  and 
so  secured  his  man. 

"Ah,  how  do  you  do — ^how  do  you 
do  I  Glad  to  see  you  I"  rattled  the 
energetic  little  church  dignitary,  as  he 
caught  the  Rev.  Ashley  Mulgrove  by 
the  hand,  and  snatched  Ms  satchel  away 
from  him  as  if  he  were  a  highwayman, 
and  had  no  time  to  spare.  "  I  tell  you. 
Brother  Mulgrove,  Fm  delighted  to  see 
you.  Tve  waited  for  ye,  just  as  them 
old  Jews  waited  for  a  Messiah.  Come 
right  up  with  me;  you  must  be  hungiy 
—ministers  must  eat,  you  know.  I  told 
Mrs.  Rowler  to  keep  something  warm 
for  you.  Tou  got  snowed  in,  did  you  !• 
Well,  you're  in  time  to  preach  to- 
morrow, that's  lucky;— don't  wish  to 
VOL.  n. — 20 


flatter  a  servant  of  the  Locd,  Mr.  Mul- 
grove, but  ever  since  I  heard  you  preach 
to  us  as  a  candidate,  I  knew  that  you 
were  one  of  thQ  chosen,  sir— one  of  the 
chosen /^^  He  believed  somehow  that 
ministers  were  selected  by  special  act 
of  Providence,  and  meant  to  intimate 
that  in  this  case  the  choice  could  not 
be  improved.  Without  hardly  pausing 
for  breath,  he  continued,  *^  Brother  Mul- 
grove, you  are  commissioned  to  do  a 
glorious  work  for  us  in  Zion." 

**I  hope  so,  with  your  co6peration. 
Brother  Rowler,"  wedged  in  the  clergy- 
man. "  I  trust  my  humble  labors  will 
be  blest." 

"They  will  be,  sir— they  wiU  be,'^ 
kept  on  the  deacon.  "Tou  have  got 
the  preach  in  you,  and  it  must  come 
out.  Tou  can  knock  out  a  sermon  just 
as  I  used  to  turn  out  a  tin-pan  when  I 
was  a  tinker.  I  could  beat  any  two  men 
in  the  shop,  just  because  I  had  the 
knack.  Our  last  pastor.  Brother  Drawl- 
ings,  was  a  good  man — a  veiy  pons, 
good  num;  but  his  preaching  wa'nt 
particular  brilliant.  In  my  opinion  he 
was  not  chosen.  He  couldn't  make 
himself  terrifying  to  sinners.  We  want 
a  man  to  make  the  church  grow.  There 
is  no  standing  still  in  this  world,  sir — 
must  go  ahead,  or  else  go  backwards. 
I  conunenced  a  tinker,  got  to  be  a  tin- 
peddler,  then  owned  a  small  shop,. now 
I  own  a  big  one  and  have  twenty-seven 
peddlers  on  the  road.  This  is  the  style 
of  thing  I  like  to  see  in  the  church. 
When  I  see  a<new  convert  brought  in,  I 
say  to  myself,  *■  There  is  one  more  ped- 
dler on  the  road;  he  will  leave  the 
bright  tinware  of  Christian  example,  I 
hope,  along  the  path  of  his  daily  life.' " 

As  Deacon  i  Rowler  concluded  this  re- 
mark, with  his  large  hand  he  took  off 
his  enormous  tar  cap,  and  his  broad 
forehead,  on  which  the  coarse  iron-gray 
locks  still  held  a  place,  fairly  smoked 
with  perspiration.  His  short,  sturdyN 
figure  expressed  in  every  action  his  com- 
pressed and  intensified  energy.  Like  a 
coiled  watch-spring,  his  life  was  a<  con- 
stant pushing.  He  was  a  working  Ohiis- 
tian. 

Deacon  Rowler  soon  led  Ifr.  Mul- 
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grove  to  his  hoiue,  one  of  those  pre- 
tentions, white,  twoHstory  and  a  half 
dwellings  which  betoken  an  owner 
whose  worldly  affiedrs  are  prosperous. 
His  family  were  Mrs.  Bowler,  large, 
black-eyed,  with  glossy  black  hair,  and 
a  quizzing  expression  which  seemed  to 
demand  yonr  secrets  at  once;  Miss 
Alice,  a  daughter  of  sixteen,  bewitch- 
ingly  beautiful  in  her  budding  woman- 
hood, with  luxuriant  auburn  curls,  blue 
eyes  like  her  father's,  and  brimftil  of 
girlish  meAiment;  and  Master  Fred, 
who  had  recently  come  in  possession  of 
his  furst  pair  of  skates.  There  was  one 
more — ^Dowzer,  an  immense  Newfound- 
land dog,  who  had  the  ii^dom  of  the 
reception-room,  and,  when  strangers 
were  present,  had  the  habit  of  resting 
his  under-jaw  in  Alice^s  lap,  and  rolling 
his  yeUow  eyes  from  her  to  them,  say- 
ing, in  canine  pantomime,  ^*If  you 
should  dare  harm  her,  Td  make  the 
finest  kind  of  mincemeat  of  you." 
Dowzer  made  himself  understood  on 
this  point  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
young  clergyman. 

The  Rev.  Ashley  Mulgrove  had  been 
introduced  to  the  family  on  his  previous 
visit,  and  greeted  them  warmly.  Mrs. 
Bowler  surveyed  him  with  her  habitual 
quiz ;  Alice  inquired  if  her  practice  on 
the  piano  would  disturb  him  in  his 
study  up-stairs ;  Fred  asked  if  he  could 
skate;  and  Dowzer  again  signified  his 
ability  to  craunch  him  in  a  certain  con- 
tingency. After  dinner  he  was  shown 
to  the  room  assigned  him,  and  b^an 
unpacking  his  clothes  and  books.  Here 
he  took  out  Hester's  picture,  and  gazed 
upon  the  sweet,  tranquil  face.  He 
kissed  it  with  a  lover's  fervor,  and  then 
looked  around  to  see  if  any  one  was 
watching  him.  There  was  no  one  near, 
and  it  was  only  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Bowler's  eyes  which  affected  him  dis- 
agreeably. Under  their  glance,  he  fan- 
cied himself  veiy  thin  and  transparent. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
all  that  evening  he  read  over  his  sermon. 
On  the  morrow,  the  second  day  of  the 
new  year,  he  preached  the  opening 
discourse  of  his  first  pastorate.  To 
speak  in  a  secular  way,  the  result  was  a 


success.  The  Rev.  Ashley  Hulgrore 
had  in  him  one  prime  easenti&l  of  a 
powerful  preacher  —  spiritual  eanest- 
ness.  To  this  he  added  a  ]>oetic  imagi- 
nation  and  a  thorough  culture.  There 
was  a  kind  of  magnetism  in  the  man, 
which  electrified  aU  who  came  within 
the  range  of  his  pulpit.  His  fine,  mas- 
sive head  with  the  thick  brown  locks 
and  heavy  beard;  his  dark  eyes  that 
dilated  wide  when  inspired  by  his 
theme ;  the  passionate,  impressive  ges- 
tures, the  ringing  voice  now  sweet  and 
sad,  or  anon  like  the  bugle-blast  in  its 
fiery  vehemence;  the  strong,  oompict 
figure  that  paced  to  and  fro  past  the 
desk— all  helped  make  up  the  consume 
mate  pulpit-orator.  He  recalled  the 
scriptural  statement,  ^^  The  word  was 
with  power."  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
he  delighted  the  ^ocutive  Uskj  of 
Beacon  Bowler. 

His  second,  third,  and  fourth  sennons 
were  as  excellent  as  his  first,  and  on 
each  successive  Sabbath  he  surpassed 
himsdlf.  His  congregation  was  soon 
the  largest  in  the  village,  and  the  Ber. 
Cleanthus  Bibbins,  rector  of  Holy  Trin- 
ity Church,  who  had  a  hankering  after 
ritualism,  spoke  of  him  as  a  sensation 
preacher  who  sought  by  clap-trap  to 
attract  the  ^* vulgar"  rabble.  He 
preached  the  theology  of  an  orthodox 
sect,  and  with  telling  effect  In  the 
first  six  months  of  his  ministry,  OTer 
forty  converts  were  added  to  his  chnich, 
and  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  a  laige 
percentage  of  them  were  young  ladies. 

But  let  us  analyze  more  closely  the 
pastoral  duties  of  our  young  clergyman 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  He  preached 
two  sermons  every  day,  morning  and 
evening ;  heard  a  Bible-class  after  the 
first  service;  presided  at  prayer-meet- 
ings on  Wednesday  and  Friday  ere- 
nings ;  attended  covenant  meetings 
monthly;  officiated  at  weddings  and 
Minerals;  made  pastoral  calls;  was 
scrupulous  in  visiting  the  sick  of  the 
parish,  and  was  expected  to  take  the 
lead  in  conducting  the  missionary  and 
charitable  enterprises  of  his  society. 
These  trifiing  duties  he  performed  in 
those    days    for    $500   a-year  and  a 
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*' dcmaMon.^'  Summer  vacations  to 
ministen  were  then  imknown  oat  of 
the  city,  and  such  a  waste  of  time 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  clerical 
dime.  Ashley  Mnlgrove  had  not  yet 
learned  to  escape  the  exhausting  press- 
ure of  his  brain-labor  by  relapsing  into 
the  common-place  routine  of  the  hack- 
neyed ezhoiter.  He  was  yet  too  young, 
ambitious,  and  enthusiastic.  Every 
week  he  wrote  two  fre^h  sermons,  and 
committed  them  to  memory.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  labor,  he  reviewed  his  theo- 
logical lectures,  kept  brushed  up  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  read  the  papers  and 
the  current  literature  of  the  day  to 
glean  illustrations  and  keep  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  times. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader 
that  this  zealous  overwork  in  a  few 
months  began  to  tell  both  on  his  mind 
and  body.  But  how  could  he  avoid  it  ? 
He  was  only  going  through  with  the 
established  formula  of  a  country  clergy- 
man's duty.  Deacon  Rowler  was,  as 
before  stated,  a  working  Christian,  and 
he  expected  his  pastor  to  set  the  high- 
est example  in  laboring  for  Christ. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Rev.  Ashley 
Mttlgrove  grew  pale,  haggard,  and 
melancholy,  though  his  enthusiasm  in 
the  pulpit  did  not  cool,  but  flamed  out 
the  brighter  like  an  expiring  taper.  He 
kept  a  promise  made  to  Hester,  to  kneel 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  remem- 
ber her  especially  in  his  prayer;  but 
he  broke  it  in  not  quitting  his  studies 
till  long  after  midnight.  The  two  week- 
ly sermons  must  be  produced.  In  his 
contract  with  his  church,  this  was  the 
pound  of  flesh  **  nominated  in  the  bond." 
When  he  extinguished  his  lamp,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  he  was 
often  too  tired  to  sleep.  Still  there 
was  the  inexorable  tyrant  of  his  exist- 
ence, Two  a^week  I  two  a-week  I 

At  last  he  became  abstracted  and  rest- 
less in  manner,  and  was  unknowingly 
groping  on  the  very  verge  of  insanity. 
In  this  condition  of  mind,  the  only 
relief  he  found  was  in  the  company  of 
Alice,  who  was  so  young,  f^esh,  and 
healthlhl,  that  the  buoyancy  of  her 
spirits   seemed  for  the  time   to  give 


strength  to  his  own.  She  could  sing 
and  play  charmingly,  and  there  was  a 
vivacity  in  her  conversation  which  was 
a  better  tonic  to  his  mind  than  more 
gravity  or  depth.  He  usually  talked  to 
her  as  an  elder  brother,  and  with  no 
affectation  of  the  clerical  character. 
He  occasionally  walked  to  church  with 
Alice,  and  sometimes  took  a  stroll  with 
her  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The 
gossips  said  that  the  young  clergyman 
was  courting  Deacon  Rowler's  daughter. 
The  Widow  Skeals,  who  had  two  daugh- 
ters whose  marriageable  age  was  well 
established,  had  said,  on  several  occa- 
sions, **  that  the  minister  was  following 
up  that  little  flirt  of  an  Alice  Rowler, 
just  as  if  he  was  dead  in  love  with 
her."  She  would  usually  add,  "  I  don't 
see  what  he  can  find  to  admire  in  such 
a  young  thing,  for  my  part.  She  is  no 
more  fit  to  be  a  minister's  wife  than 
she  is  to  be  queen  of  Spain  I  '^ 

But  the  wind  bloweth  wl^ere  it  list- 
eth,  and  no  man  can  tell  whence  it 
Cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  It  is  much 
the  Same  with  love. 

"Forgive  a  motl^er's  solicitude,  Mr. 
Mulgrove  "  said  Mrs.  Rowler  one  morn- 
ing to  the  minister.  <^- Alice  is  nearly 
seventeen,  and  has  not  yet  united  with 
the  church.  I  was  a  conimunlcant  at 
fourteen." 

''Mrs.  Rowler,  Alice  is  an  attentive 
listener  at  church,  and  I  had  hoped  that 
soon  she  would  be  drawn  to  the  Cross. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  persons," 
continued  her  pastor,  r^ainiug  his 
composure.  "  Some  rush  frantically, 
some  approach  reluctantly,  others  ob- 
stinately, and  there  are  a  blessed  few 
who  seem  gently  drawn  as  if  to  a  sweet 
refuge  from  the  unrest  of  the  world." 

He  said  this  with  a  touching  sadness 
aind  Eincerity,  which  would  have  allayed 
the  suspicion  of  even  old  Dowzer,  had 
he  been  any  thing  but  a  dog. 

*'  But  it  pains  me,"  added  the  mother, 
"  to  see  so  many  other  young  girls  bear- 
ing the  Cross,  and  Alice  not  among 
them.  Mr.  Mulgrove,  I  shall  never 
know  a  happy  moment  until  I  see  you 
baptize  Alice.    I  shall  never — ^" 

At  this  juncture  the  door-bell  rang. 
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and  Mr.  Molgroye  was  called  for,  to  Tisit 
the  sick  son  of  a  member  of  his  church. 
He  was  not  expected  to  live,  and  the 
minister  was  requested  to  come  at  once. 
Leaving  his  unfinished  sermon,  and 
hastily  putting  Hester^  last  letter  into 
his  Bible  as  he  noticed  it  lying  near 
his  manuscript,  he  broke  away  from  the 
clerical  Moloch,  Two  a-week. 

His  last  action  did  not  escape  the 
quick  eye  of  Mrs.  Rowler,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment after  he  went  out  she  returned 
to  his  study.  He  was  hardly  out  of 
sight,  when  she  locked  the  door  on  the 
inside,  went  straight  to  the  table, 
opened  the  Bible,  and  took  out  the 
letter.  Her  face  colored  as  she  held  it 
in  her  hand,  for  she  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  shame  at  the  meanness  of  the 
act.  She  paused,  and  then  whispered, 
"What's  the  harmf  I  want  to  know 
the  enemy  I  have  to  deal  with.  I  must 
measure  my  daughter's  rival." 

The  letter  came  out  of  the  envelope, 
and  Mrs.  Rowler  perused  it  careMly. 
She  read  this  sentence  aloud : 

"You  say,  dear  Ashley,  that  little 
Alice  is  the  sprightliest,  sweetest,  pretti- 
est young  girl  in  the  village,  and  that 
her  songs,  laughter,  and  merry  talk  are 
your  only  recreation  from  the  fatiguing 
duties  of  your  position.  I  envy  Alice 
her  nearness  to  you,  and  rejoice  to  think 
that,  in  a  few  months,  I  can  relieve  her 
from  the  pleasant  task  of  confidential 
companion  to  the  Rev.  Ashley  Mul- 
grove." 

"Ah,  haht  jealousy  already,"  said 
Mrs.  Rowler,  with  a  look  of  fiendish 
satisfaction.  "  My  daughter  will  relieve 
youy  Hester  Mason,  for  I  can  wind  you 
and  your  lover  round  my  little  finger  I " 
As  the  heroine  of  the  purloined  letter 
uttered  these  words,  she  flourished  her 
hand  in  air  in  a  style  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  Lady  Macbeth. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  "my  Alice 
shall  be  Mrs.  Mulgrove,  the  wife  of  the 
popular  preacher;  and  you  Hester 
Mason  may  be  Mrs.  Anybody  or  Mrs. 
Kobody,  as  you  like.  *  My  plan  will 
work !  If  he  takes  a  special  interest  in 
her  soui,  he  will  soon  feel  one  in  her 
heart     Her  beauty  already  bewitches 


him,  and  that  and  her  mothei's  head- 
work  will  win  the  day." 

As  she  concluded  this  ezultiDg  state- 
ment, she  looked  at  her  plump,  well- 
rounded  figure  in  the  mirror  over  the 
wash-stand,  and,  with  a  glow  of  femi- 
nine vanity,  thus  addressed  her  reflect- 
ed image:  "Bon't  I  understand  these 
men,  ministers  and  all  9  I  rather  think 
I  do,  Mrs.  Rowler  I " 

Having  solildquized  her  intenttona, 
she  put  the  letter  back  earefrilly,  and 
returned  below-stairs. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  plan  of  ^e 
ambitious  mother  began  to  be  realized. 
A  few  evenings  after  Mrs.  Rowlei'B  con- 
fidential visit  to  the  study,  the  young 
clergyman  walked  out  with  Alice,  in  one 
of  the  last  nights  of  summer.  They 
sat  down  on  a  great  rock,  close  by  the 
stream  as  it  murmured  through  a  little 
glen  just  beyond.  There  iraa  a  dam 
which  elevated  the  water  for  one  of 
Deacon  Howler's  mills,  and  in  this  pool 
Mr.  Mulgrove  had  performed  many  bap- 
tisms. They  were  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, looking  at  the  bridge  of  moon- 
light that  lay  like  a  silver  shaft  across 
the  placid  pond.  The  time  and  place 
were  auspicious,  and  the  young  cleirgy- 
man  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  turn 
the  conversation  naturally  into  a  more 
serious  channel. 

"  What  is  more  beautifbl  than  a  star, 
Mr.  Mulgrove?"  asked  Alice,  witii  a 
slight  touch  of  girlish  sentiment^  as  she 
pointed  to  Venus,  its  red  light  glowing 
like  a  toreh  in  the  dusky  horiaon. 

Hero  was  a  chance  for  a  lover's  com- 
pliment, but  the  ardent  minister  re- 
strained the  human  impulse,  and  spoke 
as  the  man  of  God. 

"  That  which  a  star  fiist  symbolized 
— Jesus  of  Bethlehem,"  he  quickly  an- 
swered. 

Alice's  eye?  fell  upon  the  ground  and 
filled  with  tears.  The  talk  which  fol- 
lowed was  too  pure,  tender,  and  sacred 
to  be  transcribed.  It  was  there  tiiat 
the  newness  of  life  began  to  dawn  in 
the  soul  of  this  young  girl,  like  the  first 
struggling  beams  of  the  morning.  He 
presmted  the  Saviour  to  her,  with  the 
munificence  of  His  love,  83rmpathy,  and 
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sacrifice.  He  spoke  with  a  sad,  sweet 
earnestness  more  eloquent  to  her  than 
all  his  fiei7  appeals  ftom  the  pulpit 

In  three  weeks  from  this  time  he 
stood  side  by  side  with  her  in  the 
bright  pool,  on  which  the  moonbeams 
had  rested  so  loyingly  on  that  memora- 
ble night  Alice,  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
spotless  white,  was  fair  as  an  angel. 
Mr.  Mnlgroye,  in  his  Uack  robe,  and 
pale,  eafnest  fiice,  never  k>oked  so  ftill 
of  the  Christian  life.  The  crowd  npon 
the  bank  was  hushed  in  breathless  still- 
ness  by  the  solemnity  of  the  spectacle. 
The  look  of  pride  on  Mrs.  Bowler's  face 
even  softened  into  one  of  reverent  awe. 

^My  sister,  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  P'  There  was  a  plash  of 
the  water  simaltaneously  with  the  word 
^Amen;"  the  snn  came  oat  suddenly 
from  a  doad  and  shone  brightly  on  the 
6c»ne,  and  as  Alice  rose  again,  Undine 
springing  from  the  wave  was  not  more 
beautifiil  to  the  enraptnred  eye. 

Let  us  follow  the  Bev.  A^diley  Mul- 
grove  to  his  study  after  the  arduous 
labor  of  the  Sabbath  on  which  he  per- 
formed the  baptism  just  described.  His 
erening  discourse  had  been  preached 
with  great  fervor,  and  he  felt  utterly 
exhausted  and  unstrung.  Two  a-week 
was  fast  consigning  him  to  the  list  of 
Christian  martyrs.  The  heat  that  was 
within  him  he  thought  was  without,  and 
he  threw  off  his  clothes,  and  sat  in  an 
easy-chair,  with  only  his  dressing-gown 
on,  by  an  open  window,  in  one  of  the 
chilly  nights  of  early  autxmm.  "  What 
a  weak  restraint  is  piety  on  some  of  the 
pasdons  of  human  nature  I "  he  mused 
to  himself.  ''  What  if  all  my  thoughts 
had  blossomed  into  deeds — ^where  would 
I  stand  to-night  ?  Well  were  we  taught 
to  pray, '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.' 
There  is  in  all  human  hearts  the  germ 
of  every  possible  sin.  I  thank  God, 
my  father  early  taught  me  manliness. 
My  manhood  revolts  at  a  base  act  But 
where  has  the  strength  of  my  manhood 
flown  these  many  weeks  ?  I  love  Alice, 
I  am  engaged  to  Hester,  yet  my  love 
for  her  does  not  depart.  She  has  been 
tTBCy  Z  have  been  fklse.    I  have  not 


confessed  my  passion  to  Alice,  but  I've 
been  on  the  very  point  of  doing  it  a 
dozen  times.  I  was  tempted  to  place 
myself  before  her  Saviour.  Oh,  horri- 
ble thought  1  WhatshaUIdoI  I  will 
4o  what  I  have  meditated  for  the  past 
week:  I  will  abandon  both  these  hu- 
man loves,  and  only  love  my  Saviour, 
and  toil  for  Him  to  the  end  of  my  days 
— they  will  not  be  many.  This  evening 
I  preached  from  the  text,  *Set  your 
affections  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  of  the  earth ; '  henceforth  I  will 
practise  as  I  preach.  I  will  write  the 
letter  I  have  resolved  iq)on — ^tell  Hester 
that  I  cannot  be  her  husband,  that  I 
desire  no  other  bride  than  the  Church. 
I  must,  I  will  write  her  this !  She  will 
forgive  me  when  I  wish  to  do  my  high- 
est duty.  Alice  shall  be  to  me  only  like 
any  other  lamb  I  have  called  into  my 
Hastes  fold.  Let  me  know  sacrifice, 
let  me  slay  my  affections,  as  Abraham 
would  have  slain  Isaac.  Lord,  let  me  be 
greater  than  he ;  nerve  me  to  stiike  the 
fatal  blow,  and  not  withhold  my  arm  I " 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  stood 
up,  with  his  arms  lifted  high,  and  his 
eyes  had  in  them  the  fire  of  madness. 
The  self-righteous  egotism  into  which 
he  had  relapsed,  settled  the  type  of  his 
insanity.  "  I  will  write  the  letter  I "  he 
exclaimed.  He  lighted  a  lamp,  and 
drawing  his  chair  to  the  table,  arranged 
his  writing  materials  and  sat  down. 
For  a  moment  he  was  calmer,  and,  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  hands,  almost 
moaned:  "My  head^oh,  my  headl 
Fve  not  slept  for  five  nights.  I  must 
wait  till  morning." 

He  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  with  the  cry,  half 
anguish  and  half  prayer,  "  O  Gk>d,  bring 
me  sleep,  or  bring  me  death  t  ^ 

The  completeness  of  his  exhaustion 
gave  him  a  few  hours  of  enforced  slum- 
ber ;  but  sleep  came  not  as  "  tired  na- 
ture's sweet  restorer."  He  awoke  with 
the  consciousness  of  intense  bodily  and 
mental  suffering.  His  hands  and  feet 
were  like  ice,  his  temples  throbbed  as 
if  the  blood  was  driven  through  his 
veins  by  a  forcing  pump  of  forty-horse 
power.    His  tongue  was.  swollen  with 
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thirst,  and  his  throat  felt  like  the  heated 
flue  of  a  furnace.  He  gasped  for  breath, 
and,  getting  up,  groped  for  the  water- 
pitcher.  Ashley  Mulgrove  recognized 
his  old  enemy,  the  brain-fever,  but  in 
that  lucid  moment,  all  his  past  life  w«^ 
clear  to  him.  Reeling,  he  caught  at  the 
darkness  for  support,  and  in  his  helpless- 
ness cried  out,  "  OA,  Hnter^  come  tome!'" 
and  fell  heayily  upon  the  floor. 

in.      THE  MTBTBBY. 

Monday  morning  the  breakfast-bell 
rang  twice,  as  usual,  in  Deacon  Bowler's 
house,  but  the  clerical  boarder  did  not 
appear. 

**  He  has  overslept  himself,"  suggest- 
ed Mrs.  Rowler. 

'*  He  may  be  iU,''  said  Alice,  anxiously. 

"  I  never  knew  him  late  before,**  ie« 
marked  the  Deacon. 

"  Perhaps  he's  out  for  a  walk,"  theo- 
rized Fred. 

Alice  related  nervously  that  she  heard 
something  jar  the  house  about  four 
o'clock  in  tiie  morning.  She  added, 
**  It  sounded  like  something  falling  in 
Mr.  Mulgrove's  room,  and  after  that  I 
couldn't  get  to  sleep.  My  head  soon  be- 
gan to  adie,  and  I  concluded  that  the 
noise  must  have  been  in  my  dream." 

Bridget  was  told  to  go  and  rap  at  his 
door,  and  see  if  he  was  coming  down. 
She  did  so.  Tap  I  tap  I  on  the  door. 
No  answer.  Tap  I  tap!  tapt  She 
knocked  harder.  StUl  silent  She  Us* 
tened,but  could  hear  no  sound.  Should 
she  open  the  door  ?  Raising  the  latch, 
she  pushed  the  door  gently  open,  for  it 
was  BOt  locked.  A  loud,  piercing 
scream  was  the  result.  She  ran  down- 
stairs almost  wild  with  fright. 

'*  Oh,  Holy  Mother !  The  minister  is 
dead  on  the  floor — dead  entirely ! " 

Alice  fainted,  and  was  taken  to  her 
room  by  her  mother.  Deacon  Bowler 
rushed  up-stairs.  He  saw  the  body  of 
the  young  clergyman  outstretched  upon 
the  floor,  apparently  lifeless.  A  dark 
stain  of  blood  was  on  the  carpet,  which 
came  from  a  wound  on  his  forehead, 
which  in  the  fall  had  struck  the  stove- 
hearth.  He  bent  over  the  prostrate 
form.    He  touched  the  face,  and  found 


it  hot.  Then  he  put  his  hand  over  the 
heart,  and  felt  it  beat.  Bespiration  wis 
going  on,  but  with  great  difficulty. 

Deacon  Bowler  lifted  the  body  on  to 
the  bed,  and  sent  his  son  for  the  fiunily- 
physician.  He  came  promptly,  and  pro- 
nounced the  case  brain-fever  of  the  most 
malignant  type,  and  said  delirium  and 
paroxysms  might  soon  be  expected. 
The  prediction  was  speedily  verified. 
In  an  hour  the  suspended  vitality  of 
the  patient  returned  with  tenfold  power. 
That  night  it  took  four  strong  men  to 
hold  him  upon  the  bed,  for  his  ravings 
were  like  those  of  a  fierce  maniac 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  picture  of  excruciating  suffering 
of  mind  and  body. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  at 
about  five  o'clock,  and  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  train  from  the  n<vth,  a 
young  lady  stood  at  the  door  of  Deacon 
Bowler's  residence,  with  her  hand  upon 
the  bell-knob.  As  the  servant  was  en- 
gaged, Mrs.  Bowler  answered  the  calL 

^Is  Mr.  Mulgrove  boarding  at  this 
house,  madam  % "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  He  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  very  sick  man." 

^^  I  am  Hester  Mason.  I  wish  to  see 
him." 

The  black  eyes  of  the  Deacon's  wife 
flashed  fire,  and,  if  Miss  Mason  had  not 
got  fairly  into  the  haU,  she  looked  a» 
if  she  would  have  slammed  the  door  in 
her  face.  ^  Ton  cannot  see  hun,  Mia& 
He  is  too  sick  and  exdted.  It  is  against 
the  doctor's  orders  I " 

At  this  moment  the  agonizmg  ciy  of 
the  f^naded  patient  was  heard  from 
above.  Hester  was  near  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and,  as  Mrs.  Bowler  tried  to  get 
ahead  of  her,  she  bounded  up  them  so 
quickly  that  her  pursuer  lost  her  breath 
at  the  very  thought  of  overtaking  ho*. 
She  found  Ashley  on  the  bed,  with 
Deacon  Bowler,  the  physician,  and  two 
other  men,  endeavoring  to  hold  him 
down  in  one  of  his  fiercest  panayama. 
She  said,  quietly,  *^  Let  me  q»eak  to  him, 
gentlemen ; "  and,  taking  one  of  his 
hands  in  hers,  smoothed  his  forehead 
with  the  other^  and  spoke  softly,  but 
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firmly,  "  Be  quiet,  Ashley — ^be  quiet  I " 
She  repeated  this  sereMil  times.  Soon 
his  eyes  caught  hers,  and  betrayed,  not 
80  much  a  look  of  lecognition,  as  a 
confession  of  superior  power.  She  ex- 
erdsed  oyer  him  something  of  that 
mysteiioiis  influence  which  the  voice 
and  manner  of  Miss  Diz,  the  philan- 
thropist, have  over  the  most  violent 
maniac  In  an  hour  he  became  much 
calmer,  and  by  ten  o'clock  at  night  he 
slept  fitflilly,  when  she  was  with  him 
alone. 

Dr.  Durham,  as  he  left  his  patient  for 
the  night,  said  to  Deacon  Rowler,  with 
a  knowing  glance,  **  This  young  lady's 
nursing  will  be  of  more  value  to  Mr. 
Mulgrove  than  all  my  medicine.  He 
seems  better,  but  I  dare  not  say  he  is. 
I  will  call  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
Remember  about  the  powders — one 
every  two  hours.  Qood-night." 
'  Mis.  Rowler,  though  choking  with 
rage,  saw  how  silly  it  would  be  to  treat 
Mifls  Mason  rudely.  Hester  frankly  said 
that  she  was  betrothed  to  Mr.  Mulgrove, 
that  they  were  to  be  manried  in  the 
spring,  and  she  had  come  to  take  care 
of  him.  Her  right  to  be  with  him  could 
not  therefore  be  questioned.  She  im- 
mediately wrote  for  his  old  doctor  to 
come  on,  and  he  arrived  the  third  day, 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  attending 
physician  from-  bleeding  the  patient  a 
second  time.  It  was  sublime  to  see 
with  what  confidence  and  superior  wis- 
dom the  senior  doctor  surveyed  the 
sick-room. 

Putting  his  hand  on  Dr.  Durham's 
shoulder  in  a  most  patronizing  way, 
gesticulating  with  his  long,  bony  finger, 
and  drawing  up  his  tall,  lank  figure  to 
its  jEuU  heigiit,  while  his  thin  gray  hair, 
gathered  in  one  lock  on  the  crown  of 
his  bald  pate,  made  him  look  like  the 
picture  of  Time  without  the  scythe, 
said  he  to  the  junior,  who  was  ftdl  forty 
years  old, 

"  Young  man !  that  will  never  do. 
Bleeding  is  not  the  thing.  I  know  this 
boy's  case  thoroughly.  The  trouble  is 
herel"  putting  his  forefinger  on  the 
centre  of  his  own  forehead.  As  if  to 
verify   this  diagnosis,  the   sick   man 


raised  up,  and  glaring  at  the  doctor, 
exclaimed  wildly,  "  There  is  Jacob  I 
Let  me  slay  my  son  I  Don't  hold  my 
arm!  Lord,  let  me  strike!"  Hester 
was  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  and  soon 
quieted  him  in  the  usual  way. 

"  You  see,"  continued  the  old  doctor, 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  wisdom,  "  I  am 
right  I  Bleeding  would  be  folly.  Blood 
contains  the  recuperative  force  of  the 
system.  He  has  none  too  much  of  it, 
but  it  is  distributed  wrong.  Too  much 
concentrating  on  the  brain — ^there  is 
danger  of  lesion.  Keep  a  cold  compress 
on  his  head ;  let  him  have  quiet,  rest, 
nourishment.  If  we  can  make  him  sleep 
soundly,  he  will  get  on.  I  shall  give 
him  anodyne  in  the  smallest  doses — ^not 
enough  to  excite.  I  know  his  case  ex- 
actly— ^have  cured  him  tWice  before; 
but  he  is  much  worse  now.  He  has 
been  working  his  brain  too  much  again, 
as  he  did  at  college.  This  is  the  result 
of  writing  two  sermons  a  week — a  prac- 
tice, sir,  that  usually  kills  at  both  ends, 
or,  what's  the  same,  it  generally  para- 
lyzes both  pulpit  and  pew.  Mr.  Mul- 
grove, sir,"  said  he,  whispering  to  Dr. 
Durham,  *^  is  insane.  Can  we  save  him 
from  the  asylum  ?  There  is  hope  in 
the  fact  that  over  seventy  per  cent,  of 
such  cases  are  cured,  if  correctly  treated 
the  first  three  months.  Let  us  make  no 
mistakes,  then,  sir.  Bleeding  is  out  of 
the  question." 

From  this  time  forth  Dr.  Durham 
only  said  ditto  to  his  venerable  senior. 

For  nine  long  weeks  Hester  took  care 
of  her  sick  lover,  and  performed  the 
arduous  and  exhaustive  duties  of  a 
faithful  nurse.  When  she  slept  no  one 
could  tell,  for  she  seemed  always  watch- 
ing by  his  side.  The  persistent  endur- 
ance of  a  woman  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature.  In  toiling  for  those 
they  love,  the  delicate  nerves  change 
to  sinews  of  steel,  weakness  becomes 
strength,  fear  turns  to  fortitude  I 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  his 
arrival.  Dr.  Bloupil,  with  his  ponderous 
saddle-bags  on  his  arm,  exhaling  all  the 
complex  odors  of  the  apothecary-shop, 
took  a  stately  leave  of  the  Rowler  fam- 
ily, and,  bidding  Hester  the  last  adieu, 
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whispered  something  in  her  ear  which 
made  her  blush  and  smile.  They  must 
haye  been  words  of  hope. 

One  bright  morning  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,  Miss  Mason  opened  the  win- 
dow of  the  sick-room  wider  than  usual, 
and  the  stream  of  firesh,  bracing  air 
came  directly  upon  the  patient's  face. 
He  seemed  to  eateh  the  vitalizing  power 
of  Nature  from  the  pure  breeze,  which 
stirred  him  like  the  spirit  of  health. 
His  mind  was  again  unsealed.  Reason 
resumed  her  throne.  Waking  fh>m  a 
sweet  slumber,  he  saw  his  guardian- 
angel  bending  over  him,  her  eyes  beam- 
ing with  a  tenderness  that  sank  deep 
into  his  soul.  Without  expressing  any 
surprise,  he  said, 

"  Hester,  you  have  come  to  me.  Will 
yen  kiss  me  f  " 

She  answered,  "Be  calm,  Ashley. 
God  has  answered  my  prayers;"  and 
she  kissed  his  parched  lips  with  a 
grateful  fervor,  which  thrilled  him  with 
a  new  lifs. 

From  that  moment  his  reooveiy  was 
rapid.  Each  day  he  could  reckon  his 
added  strength.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  then 
in  a  chair ;  he  tried  his  legs,  tixen  he 
rode  out,  then  he  walked.  He  emerged 
from  sickness  into  health. 

One  day,  when  he  was  quite  strong, 
Hester  explained  to  him  the  m3rstery  of 
her  sudden  appearance  at  the  house  of 
Deacon  Bowler.  On  the  Sunday  night 
when  he  had  been  taken  with  the  brain- 
fever,  she  had  a  painful  dream,  in  which 
she  saw  her  lover  falling  firom  a  fearful 
precipice,  and  as  he  struck  the  rocks 
below,  he  cried  out,  "  Hester,  come  to 
me  1 "  At  this  point  she  awoke,  over- 
come by  terror.  The  clock  struck  four. 
She  was  no  spiritualist,  or  believer  in 
the  pretensions  of  clairvoyants,  but  this 
vivid  dream,  coupled  with  the  circum- 
stance that  her  last  two  letters  had  not 
been  answered,  so  strongly  impressed 
her  with  the  belief  that  Ashley  was  ill, 
that  she  took  the  first  train  for  Qold- 
^burgh.  Whether  she  actually  heard  her 
lover's  pleading  cry,  or  whether  the  two 
events  were  merely  coincident,  is  left 
for  the  reader  to  decide.  The  writer  is 
content  to  state  the  simple  facts. 


The  remainder  of  this  episode  in  a 
clergyman's  lifa  can  be  condensed  into 
a  paragraph.  The  Rev.  Ashley  Hoi- 
grove  did  not  continue  his  pastorate  in 
Goldbnigh.  Dr.  BloupU,  whose  wisdom 
we  dare  not  dispute,  said  that  overwoik 
had  nearly  driven  him  into  the  grave, 
or  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that  his  con- 
stitution required  at  least  a  year  of 
comparative  rest  to  recuperate. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  following 
June,  Ashley  and  Hester  were  qmeQj 
married  in  the  Widow  Mason's  littie 
parlor,  where  they  stood  side  by  Bide  a 
year  and  a  half  before. 

The  Rev.  Ashley  Mulgrove  was  next 
settled  over  a  prospwous  society  in  the 
city  of  C (this  stands  for  both  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati),  and  has  faiSMi 
his  early  promise  of  being  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  eloquent,  and  suooessM 
preachers  in  the  land.  He  took  his 
D.  D.  at  thirty,  and  his  salary  since  his 
first  pastorate  has  always  been  entirely 
adequate  for  himself  and  fimuly.  Heater 
proved  a  model  minister's  wife,  and  has 
been  just  title  balanoe-whed  needed  in 
her  husband's  theological  machinoy. 
He  don't  now  think,  in  his  most  morhid 
moments,  that  celibacy  or  self-imposed 
penance  would  prepare  him  any  better 
for  work  in  his  Master's  Tineyard.  His 
theory  of  duty  is  like  St  PanVe- 
that  a  minister  should  be  *^  a  lover  of 
hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,  soher, 
just,  holy,  temperate.  Happy  is  he  also 
if  he  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  having 
faithftil  children." 

All  these  conditions  he  has  most  fD^ 
tunately  secured. 

But  what  about  Alice?  Ah,  yes  I 
the  sweet  little  soul,  we  left  her  faint- 
ing. She  only  loved  the  young  deigy- 
man  in  a  reverent,  sisterly,  platonic 
way,  that  gave  her  no  pain  to  have  him 
marry  another.  In  fact,  before  Hester 
had  been  in  her  father's  house  a  wedc, 
Alice  was  her  confidential  friend.  Hrs. 
Rowler  is  the  only  one  whose  feelings 
were  deeply  hurt ;  and  though  the  Ber. 
Ashley  Mulgrove,  D.  D.,  is  not  her  son- 
in-law,  we  hope  the  excellent  lady  will 
not  lose  faith  in  that  Providence  whose 
ways  are  past  finding  out 
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The  rocky  coast  of  Greece  has  no 
finer  approach  than  at  Patras,  where  the 
scenery  is  boldly  mountainous.  The 
rock  Kakiacala,  the  ancient  Taphiassns, 
on  the  opposite  ^tolian  coast,  rises  in 
a  stapendous  mass,  huge  and  sombre, 
from  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay.  Shad- 
owed by  the  mountains,  this  majestic 
bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
intii,  forms' a  grand  gateway  to  what 
lies  beyond,  letting  one  in,  by  a  rocky 
portal,  at  once  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
old  Greek  land. 

Haying  procured  a  guide  at  Patras, 
I  went  on  by  steamer  to  Yostizza,  which 
stands  on  the  same  southern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  upon  the  side  of 
.£ginm.  Opposite  Yostizza,  across  the 
Gulf,  and  Eeemingly  quite  near,  rise  the 
rugged,  barren  mountains  of  the  Locri 
OzolsB  and  of  Phocis,  culminating  in 
Parnassus,  whose  summit,  in  spite  of  the 
poet's  fiction,  I  saw  unveiled.  At  Yos- 
tiiza  I  passed  the  night  in  miserable 
quarters,  hardly  affording  a  shelter  fh)m 
a  violent  tempest  of  rain,  hail,  and 
thunder,  for  which  kind  of  electrical 
display  Greece  is  still  famous.  Some 
showily-dressed  natives  looked  in  upon 
me,  and  in  quite  a  Mendly  way  tried  to 
dissuade  me  from  taking  a  horseback 
journey  through  Greece  at  that  time, 
on  account  of  the  brigands  (the  old 
stoiy),  who  were  then  unusually  numer- 
ous :  indeed,  a  small  band  of  cavalry 
aiiived  that  night,  with  two  or  three 
desperadoes  in  charge,  heavily  chained ; 
and  they  almost  shook  down  our  au- 
herge  vnth  their  thundering  knocks  for 
admittance. 

This  was  many  years  ago,  in  the 
youthM  time,  when  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing a  picturesque  Kkpht,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  of  being  made  a  temporary 
captive  in  some  gloomy  grot,  rather 
added  to  the  pleasure.  I  was,  more 
tiian  all,  smitten  with  the  love  of  the 


old  Greek  land,  and  hoped  to  find 
that  something  of  the  antique  charm 
might  still  linger  about  it— captivated 
by  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  art, 
and  poetiy,  and  not  yet  disciplined  in 
that  ^^  gymnasium  "  of  life  concerning 
which  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Greeks 
writes,  who  lived  once  in  Corinth,  and 
saw  the  Isthmean  games,  which  haunted 
his  imagination,  so  that  in  the  veiy  last 
words  he  wrote,  he  spoke  of  the  glori- 
ous contest  of  the  race  he  had  finished.* 

Though  this  Greek  ideal  has  faded, 
yet  now  and  then  it  returns  with  some- 
thing of  its  old  light,  and  I  see  again 
the  land  where  Beauty  was  bom. 

The  red,  verdureless  mountains  bor- 
dering the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  bright, 
blue,  lonely  waters,  without  a  sign  of  HIb, 
and  the  shining  twin-peaked  Parnassus 
rising  above  all,  come  back  to  me  viv- 
idly. I  recall,  especially,  that  night 
when,  in  a  little  Greek  craft,  anchored 
within  the  very  shadows  of  Parnassus, 
I  lay  on  deck,  wrapped  in  my  capote, 
and  watched,  far  into  the  midnight,  the 
stars  glittering  like  a  diadem  over  the 
head  of  the  ancient  Mount  of  Song. 

President  Felton's  "  Philhellenism  " 
is  of  a  very  noble  and  taking  sort,  and 
he  certainly  makes  a  strong  case  of  it, 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  scholarly  en- 
thusiasm. And  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  of  it,  looked  at  in  the  most  sober 
light  A  nation,  which,  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1821-27,  has  done  so  much ; 
which  has  made  such  marked  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine,  currant,  olive,  and  cereals ; 
which  has  built  up  its  ruined  seaports, 
cut  extensive  roads,  even  one  through 
the  terrible  "  Scirrhonian  Rocks,"  built 
bridges,  and  established  a  submarine 
telegraph ;  which  has  oiganized  a  com- 

*  Tho  ayMMx  is  not "  fight,"  but  eridently  *'  fbot- 
race,"  u  the  t^k  ipd^Aov  of  the  next  sentence  indi- 
cates. 
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meroe  that  now  dominates  in  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean  and  reaches  every 
part  of  the  world;  which  has  even 
established  domestic  manufactures ;  and 
which,  above  all,  has  done  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  means  and  population,  for 
the  cause  of  national  education,  than 
almost  any  country  in  the  world,  hav- 
ing a  complete  system  of  graded  schools 
and  gymnasia,  culminating  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens ; — such  a  nation,  with 
all  its  faults  and  weaknesses,  deserves 
our  strongest  sympathy.  It  demands 
the  restoration  of  the  territory  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  it,  the  annexation 
of  Crete,  and  the  freeing  of  the  Greek 
populations  in  the  empire  of  European 
Turkey,  consisting  of  12,000,000  to  but 
6,500,000  Mussulmen.*  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not,  for  one,  anticipate  a  very 
speedy  building-up  of  a  Greek  empire, 
or,  as  some  fondly  hope,  republic, — ^not, 
certainly,  until  the  Turks  are  driven  out 
of  Europe,  which,  amid  the  jealousies 
of  the  great  European  powers,  who  care 
more  for  the  consolidation  of  their  own 
power  than  for  Greek  freedom,  ancient 
or  modem,  does  not  look  very  near  at 
hand.  And  the  foundations  of  such  a 
state  must  have  something  more  solid 
in  them  than  the  Greek  religion  seems 
capable  of;  it  is  only  a  truly  free  and 
pure  Christianity  which  could  rear  up  a 
civilization  that  would  at  all  equal  or 
surpass  the  old  Greek  civilization  on  its 
own  soil. 

My  interest  in  Greece,  I  must  candidly 
confess,  has  been  chiefly  of  an  aesthetic 
nature ;  for  this  land  is  a  free  republic 
of  mind  which  neither  Turk  nor  Bava- 
rian can  possess ;  and  it  belongs  to  all 
who  have  any  claim,  even  the  feeblest, 
to  be  considered  educated  men,  men  of 
culture, — by  such,  the  words  which 
another  has  applied  in  a  different  way, 
might,  with  far  greater  force,  be  applied 
to  Greece :  "  Her  inefiFable  charm  keeps 
ever  calling  us  near  to  the  true  goal  of 
all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfection— to 
beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth 
seen  from  another  side.'^  t 

*  ''Greeoe,"  \if  Al«x.  Biaa  BangaM. 
t  Matthew  Arnold. 


I  will  now  go  on  with  my  persoiial 
narrative,  claiming  the  right,  always 
granted  to  one  who  has  been  up  Par- 
nassus, to  indulge  iu  a  reasonable 
amount  of  poetic  and  classic  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  next  day,  after  having  walked 
about  Yostizza  and  seen  what  was  to  be 
seen,  and  plucked  a  leaf  from  an  enor- 
mous plane-tree,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  Plutarch, — and  that  is  not 
at  all  impossible, — I  embarked  in  a 
small  sloop  for  Salona,  or  Scala,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Gulf.  It  was  a 
sunshiny,  sultry  day,  with  little  or  no 
wind,  so  that  we  did  not  make  modi 
progress  that  day,  and  the  smi  went 
down  magnificently  with  all  its  ridiest 
pomp  of  colors. 

Before  night,  however,  had  fairly  set 
in,  the  fine  colors  of  the  sunset-sky,  the 
deep  orange,  purple,  and  violet,  blended 
and  deepened  into  one  uniform  lurid 
crimson  light,  which  shone  on  the  stem 
rocks  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf^ 
while  the  rest  of  the  scene  was  bathed 
in  the  shadows  of  a  tempest  gathering 
menacingly  over  Parnassus.  The  sails, 
the  faces  of  the  crew,  all  objects  cm 
board  the  vessel,  were  tinged  with  this 
strange  and  ominous  light.  6oon  the 
rain  began  to  fall  in  big  drops,  and 
fierce  pufiis  of  wind  careened  onr  little 
craft  on  her  side,  and  threw  the  white 
foam  over  the  deck.  All  on  board  sq)- 
posed  that  a  tempest,  such  as  had  raged 
the  night  before,  was  to  fall  upon  as, 
and  the  skipper  cast  an  anxious  eye  up- 
ward and  around,  while  my  Pstras 
guide  lost  a  little  of  the  manly  depth 
of  his  voice. 

But  we  were  agreeably  mistaken ;  for 
after  a  while  the  moon  broke  thitnigh 
the  clouds  with  an  apparently  tranqnO- 
lizing  influence,  and  the  sky  was  soon 
cleared  entirely  of  clouds,  and  the  stars 
came  crowding  out;  and  then  it  was, 
that,  drawing  in  towards  shore,  we  an- 
chored, and  I  passed  most  of  the  night 
— so  beautiful  was  it— watching  the 
stars. 

The  next  morning  found  us  completfr 
ly  becalmed,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
take  in  sail  and  to  toil  at  the  oars,  imtil 
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about  noon  we  landed  at  Scala,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of.  Salona.  Here,  on 
the  shore,  were  a  few  wooden  houses, 
two  small  ships  on  the  stocks  boilding, 
and  some  lean  camels  stalking  about, 
relics  of  the  Egyptian  army  at  the  time 
of  the  inyasion  of  Greece,  or  descend- 
ants of  camels  then  left  behind.  Direct- 
ly beyond  and  above  rose,  in  abrupt 
^opes,  the  bare  red  mountains  that 
stood  about  Delphi,  with  the  little  town 
of  Orissa  halfway  up  the  mountainous 
ascent.  Somewhere  here  on  the  coast, 
perhaps  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Bay  of 
Salona,  was  once  the  ancient  Cinrha, 
the  port  of  Delphi,  and  the  nearest 
landing-place  to  those  who  visited  the 
oracle.  We  were,  in  fact,  here  on  the 
most  direct  route  to  Delphi,  the  one 
travelled  by  innumerable  multitudes  on 
their  way  to  the  central  shrine  of  the 
clasfiic  pagan  world. 

EEaving  here  obtained  mules,  and 
pDed  carpets  and  cloaks  upon  them  for 
saddles,  we  started  for  Delphi;  first 
passing  through  a  noble  olive-grove 
extending  for  miles,  and  the  largest  one 
that  I  saw  in  Greece,  with  the  exception 
of  the  groves  in  the  plain  of  Attica. 
The  pale-green  leaf  of  the  olive  gives  a 
very  characteristic  coloring  to  the  Greek 
landscape,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Athens ;  and  it  is  as  different 
from  any  other  tint  of  green  as  possible, 
toning  down  the  landscape  to  quiet  and 
sober  colors.  With  the  dull-red  or  gray 
barren  rock  and  the  delicate  tints  of  the 
sky,  it  may  have  done  something  (or  is 
it  a  mere  fancy  X)  to  form  the  exquisite 
taste  and  moderation  of  the  Greek 
mind,  which  so  disliked  strong  con- 
trasts and  rode  abruptness.  Emarging 
from  the  olive-grove,  we  traversed  what 
must  have  been  the  Cirrhean  or  Oris- 
Bean  plains,  which  were  once  so  rich  a 
portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  until,  a  little  way  up  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  which  really  forms  the 
lowest  base  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  ancient  Yale  of  Am- 
plussa,  now  the  Yale  of  Salona,  we 
came  to  the  village  of  Chrisso,  which 
stands  nearly  upon  the  site  of  ancient 
Orissa.    Here  I  drank  of  a  spring  once 


famous,  and  explored  some  remains  of 
the  wall  of  the  old  city.  Just  at  this 
time  it  is  interesting  to  think  that  this 
city  of  Orissa,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  places 
in  Greece,  was  originally  a  colony  from 
Crete,  whence  its  name ;  and  the  name, 
too,  of  Delphi  itself,  was  derived— such 
is  the  tradition — from  the  l^end  of  the 
dolphin  that  gnided  these  Cretan  colo- 
nists hither  back  again  to  Greece  thus 
establishing  pretty  ancient  relationships 
between  (^ete  and  Greece.  It  is,  in 
fSact,  the  old  Doric  blood,  the  same 
blood  that  ran  at  Thermopylffi,  which 
still  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Crete,  originally  a  Dorian  colony, 
and  who  from  the  earliest  times  have 
been  noted  for  their  hard,  unconquerable 
nature.  It  is  doubtless  this  Doric  iron 
in  their  blood  which  enables  a  handfril 
of  mountaineers  in  that  beautiftil  island 
to  resist  suocessfally  the  whole  force 
that  the  Turkish  empire  is  able  to  send 
against  them.  Freedom  is  an  ineradi- 
cable element  of  race.  Nothing  more 
strongly  proves  that  the  Greeks  are  not 
Orientals,  as  some  have  argned,  than 
this  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  always 
showed  in  the  Greek  nature,  whether 
cultivated  or  wild.  I  confess  that  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  fandM 
theories  which  ascribe  an  Asiatic  origin 
to  the  Greeks;  and  I  contend  that 
though  they  have  received  important 
influences  from  the  East,  yet  that  the 
old  Grecian  stock  has  lived  on  these 
mountains  and  in  these  valleys  of  Hellas 
fkr  beyond  the  time  of  autiiientic  his- 
tory, and  that  it  differs  moraUy,  intel- 
lectually, and  physically,  heaven -wide, 
from  the  Asiatic  and  Aryan  nations. 
The  Hellenic  and  Oriental  cultures 
acted  upon  and  played  into  each  other, 
but  they  never  became  mingled,  even 
after  Alexander's  conquest,  which  in- 
frised  a  new  civilization  into  Asia ;  and 
still  there  is  going  on  the  same  conflict 
between  the  two  races  as  of  old,  and 
will  not  end  until  the  free  spirit  of 
Greece  has  driven  the  absolutistic  ai;^ 
servile  Oriental  out  of  Europe,  back  inV> 
Central  Asia,  whence  he  came. 
After  a  much  steeper  and  more  toil- 
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some  afternoon  dimb  orer  a  rough 
mountain-path  worn  in  the  rocks,  which 
18  a  portion  of  the  old  road  fh>m  Curha 
to  Delphi,  by  a  sadden  turn  of  the 
road  we  came  in  sight  of  Delphi,  or 
where  Delphi  once  was.  The  spot  prob- 
ably made  the  orade;  nor  could  the 
religion  of  Natoie  have  fonnd  a  more 
fit  and  grander  temple. 

A  vast  amphitheatre,  as  it  were,  seems 
to  be  simken  in  the  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tain, so  that  the  rocks  rise  upon  the 
back  of  it  to  a  great  height  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
lower  ridge  of  Mt.  Parnassus.  Nearly 
in  the  centre,  this  semicircular  wall  is 
cloyen  into  two  lofty  crags,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  ravine  which  is  made  by 
this  separation,  or  deep  deft,  flows  the 
Castalian  fount.  The  ground  then  dfr- 
soends  rapidly  on  either  side  of  the  nar^ 
row  rayine  made  by  the  stream  of  the 
Castalian  spring,  to  the  still  profounder 
abyss  of  the  river  Pleistus.  Everything 
is  on  the  grandest  scale;  aud  on  this 
narrow  area,  crowding  up  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  and  under  these  vast 
overhanging  predpices,  the  sacred  dty 
and  temple  of  Delphi  stood.  In  the 
little  villsge  of  Eastri,  just  under  the 
rocks  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  I  put  up 
at  the  house  of  a  poor  Turkish  woman 
who  had  become  a  Christian.  I  went 
at  once  to  visit  the  Castalian  spring,  the 
fount  of  inspiration  to  the  andent  world. 
It  still  runs  pure  and  sparkling.  A  bare- 
footed girl  from  the  village  was  filling 
her  water-pot,  whidi  she  bore  away  on 
her  head,  looking  at  me  with  some  sur- 
prise—for  a  European  or  American  was 
then  rare  at  Ddphi — and  thinking, 
doubtless,  that  the  water  she  drew 
morning  and  evening  was  only  pure 
water;  and  so  it  was.  Pure  water  is 
the  symbol  of  life  and  inspiration ;  and 
it  is  so  in  holier  oracles  than  those  of 
Delphi.  The  oldest  rdigion,  the  di- 
vinest  poetry,  took  water  for  its  fount 
of  inspiration,  and  not  wine.  Water  is 
the  emblem  of  truth ;  and  poetry  pro- 
«jceeds  from  the  bosom  of  truth  ;  it  was 
yriginally  but  the  simple  flowing  forth 
of  truth,  natural  and  pure,  and  the  poet 
was  a  truthrseer,  a  prophet.   The  stimu- 


lating and  highly  exdting  quality  of 
poetiy  which  is  now  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  it,  ia  not  found  in  Homer, 
nor  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible; 
but  in  these  its  flow  is  limpid,  coding, 
and  rest-producing,  like  a  dear,  refresh- 
ing stream. 

There  is  a  dstem  or  reservoir  for 
bathing  purposes  cut  in  the  rock  at  the 
head  of  the  Castalian  fount,  doubaees 
the  one  frequently  mei^ioned  by  Greek 
authors  as  that  in  which  pilgrims  to 
the  shrine  batiied  themsdvea  before 
entering  the  temple.  The  mouth  of 
the  ravine  which  splits  the  rocky  wall 
of  the  mountain  forms  a  somlwe  and 
cavernous  recess.  I  clambered  up  into 
it  some  way  with  difficulty,  for  the 
rocks  here  are  worn  smooth  as  polished 
alabaster.  How  to  get  down  was  the 
question,  as  it  has  been  with  many  be- 
fore who  have  sought  the  Gastalian 
spring :  there  was,  indeed,  no  way  but 
by  making  a  grand  slide,  more  r^id 
than  safe ;  and  I  was  right  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  predicament  with  no  broken 
bones. 

These  crags  were  once  fiunoua  for  the 
numbers  of  birds  and  eagles  that  haunt- 
ed their  inaccessible  predpices,  doabt- 
less  adding  to  the  resources  and  value 
of  the  oracle  by  their  prophetic  move- 
ments and  flights.  I  saw  two  large 
eagles  sailing  slowly  around  the  top  of 
the  eastern  cliff,  the  Cliff  of  Judgment, 
down  which  those  who  blasphemed  the 
orade  were  hurled,  among  whom  .£sop 
is  reputed  to  have  been  numbered. 

The  terrace-like,  semidrcular  steps 
cut  in  the  solid  rode  where  the  ''  Sto- 
dium"  stood  are  still  to  be  seen;  and 
there  are  also  some  marked  and  exten- 
sive remains  of  the  marble  platform  or 
area  occupied  by  the  four  temples  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  ^  Schists  " 
road  running  from  Delphi  westward 
into  BoBotia — ^the  same  road  upon  which 
.£dipus,  at  the  '<  Divided  Way,"  met 
and  slew  his  father  Laius. 

There  are  also  considerable  indica- 
tions of  the  site  of  the  chief  temple  of 
the  orade  of  Delphi ;  and  a  heap  of 
confused  walls,  as  if  a  tower  had  once 
stood  there,  gave  the  name  to  the  mod- 
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em  town  of  Castri;  bnt  the  hearth 
where  burned  the  perpetual  flame,  the 
Pythian  tripod,  the  sacred  olire-groye, 
the  arcfaitrayee  adorned  with  the  golden 
bncklerB  from  Marathon  hong  up  by  the 
Athenians,  the  image  of  Homer,  the 
altar  at  which  the  son  of  Achilles  was 
slain,  the  portico  inscribed  with  the 
maxima  of  the  Grecian  sages,  the  innu- 
merable brom^e  statoes  of  the  -victors  in 
tile  public  gamee,  and  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  ages  which  at  length  in- 
flamed the  cupidity  of  a  later  more 
corrupt  and  unbelieving  ancient  world, 
kindling  the  flames  of  war  and  causing 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  itself— 
these  are  no  more.  The  legend  of  Aga- 
medes  and  Trophonius,  who  built  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  is  not  without  its 
ognificance  even  now.  They  demanded 
wages  of  the  god  for  their  labor.  He 
promised  to  pay  them  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  were 
to  enjoy  tbemselves  and  be  merry  as 
they  might.  They  did  as  they  were 
told,  and  the  seventh  day  they  lay  down 
to  sleep,  and  died.  This  looks  as  if  a 
faint  gleam  of  immortality  had  shot 
across  the  dark  sky  of  the  old  false  reli- 
gion of  Delphi. 

In  the  monastery  which  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient ''  gymnasium,"  I 
saw  some  interesting  marbles  and  bas- 
rdievos  found  upon  the  spot;  but  the 
most  beautifhl  remains  of  Grecian  art 
that  I  noticed  at  Delphi — in  the  ceme- 
t^  of  the  convent,  if  I  remember 
rightly — ^was  a  sarcophagus  lying  neg- 
lected amid  weeds  and  dirt,  broken  in 
two,  and  half  of  it  gone,  but  revealing 
enoagh  to  fill  one  with  wonder  at  the 
exquisite  workmanship.  The  figure  of 
one  man  in  the  procession  which  is 
carved  upon  the  side  that  is  upper- 
most, is  still  perfect,  and  also  the 
heads  of  two  eagles,  or  grifBns.  The 
top  of  the  tomb  consists  of  a  female 
figure  reclining  upon  a  cushion,  as 
natural  as  life  itself  How  long  had 
the  thus  been  sleeping,  and  who  was 
the  real  sleeper,  that,  centuries  ago, 
vanished  beneath  the  marble  lid  ? 
'*  Th«  otMdM  1%  chnnb.'* 
I  scrambled  some   distanee  up  the 


mountain-Bide,  to  see  a  small  ruined 
temple,  whose  name  I  did  not  then,  nor 
do  I  now,  know.  It  is  no  matter;  I 
found  it,  like  the  Temple  of  Fame 
which  some  toil  so  hard  to  reach,  to  be 
but  a  ruined  heap  of  stones. 

In  the  evening  I  was  visited  by  an  old 
Epirote  soldier,  with  sun-burnt  face 
and  a  long  sabre-cut  on  the  left  temple, 
huge  silver-mounted  pistols  and  dag- 
gers thrust  in  his  girdle,  a  little  blue 
jacket  eitmg  over  one  shoulder,  snowy 
^  fustanelle,"  blue  leggins  fitting  close 
to  the  leg  and  spreading  a  little  over 
the  foot,  which  was  clothed  in  a  sort 
of  leathern  laced  sandal.  He  also  would 
dissuade  me  fh>m  going  up  Mt.  Par- 
nassus on  the  morrow,  on  account  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  or  insurrectioniBts, 
who  had  just  been  defeated  by  the 
royal  troops  at  Lepanto,  and  were  prob- 
ably by  this  time  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Parnassus,  passing 
over  the  mountains  on  their  way  to  the 
Turkish  dominions.  I  concluded,  how- 
ever, to  go,  taking  three  armed  men 
and  the  veteran  to  command  the  expe- 
dition. The  agreement  was  concluded 
after  a  great  deal  of  talk.  We  start- 
ed at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
my  escort,  with  their  long  carbines  and 
savage  looks,  being  not  imlike  brigands ; 
but  no  questions  were  asked.  Our  road 
led  past  the  ancient  Stadium,  and  then 
by  a  steep,  zigzag  mountain-path  di- 
rectly up  as  by  a  ladder  to  the  high 
table-land  spreading  with  diversified 
surface  nearly  to  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 
It  was  bright  starlight  when  we  started, 
but  we  had  hardly  got  among  the 
mountains  when  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  thunder-storm,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  pitch  darkness,  our  way  only 
revealed  to  us  by  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning. The  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  but  we 
dowly  struggled  on  until  we  reached 
some  stone  hovels,  where,  lighting  a 
fire  and  drying  our  clothes,  we  took 
breakfast.  Around  the  blazing  knot- 
fire  in  the  low  apartment,  with  dark- 
ness and  storm  without,  our  company 
crouched — ^a  Salvator-Bosa  group — ^tbe 
red  light  of  the  flame  playing  on  the 
panther-bright   eyes,  wild  forms,  and 
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some  aftemoon  cUinb  oyer  a  rough 
monntain>path  worn  in  the  rocks,  which 
is  a  portion  of  the  old  road  from  Cirrha 
to  Delphi,  by  a  sadden  torn  of  the 
road  we  came  in  sight  of  Delphi,  or 
where  Delphi  once  was.  The  iqK>t  prob- 
ably made  the  orade;  nor  oonld  the 
religion  of  Nature  hare  fonnd  a  more 
fit  and  grander  temple. 

A  vast  amphitheatre,  as  it  were,  seems 
to  be  sunken  in  the  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tain, so  that  the  rocks  rise  upon  the 
back  of  it  to  a  great  height  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall.    This  is,  in  fact,  a 
lower  ridge  of  Mt.  Parnassus.    Nearly 
in  the  centre,  this  semicircular  wall  is 
cloven  into  two  lofty  crags,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  ravine  which  b  made  by 
this  separation,  or  deep  cleft,  flows  the 
Castalian  fount    The  ground  then  de- 
scends rapidly  on  either  aide  of  the  nar^ 
row  rayine  made  by  the  stream  of  the 
Castalian  spring,  to  the  still  profounder 
abyss  of  the  liver  Pleistus.   Every  thing 
is  on  the  grandest  scale;  and  on  this 
narrow  area,  crowding  up  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  and  under  these  vast 
overhanging  precipices,  the  sacred  cit; 
and  temple  of  Delphi  stood.     In  tli 
little  villsge  of  Sjistri,  just  under  tl 
rocks  on  the  slope  of  the  hiU,  I  put 
at  the  house  of  a  poor  Turkish  won 
who  had  become  a  Christian.    I  t\ 
at  once  to  visit  the  Castalian  sprinfr 
fount  of  inspiration  to  the  ancient  \\ 
It  still  runs  pure  and  sparkling.    A 
footed  girl  from  the  village  was 
her  water-pot,  which  she  bore  a- 
her  head,  looking  at  me  with  ro- 
prise — for  a  European  or  Amer* 
then  rare  at   Delphi — and   i 
doubtless,   that   the   water 
morning  and  evening  was  • 
water;  and  so  it  was.    Pur 
the  symbol  of  life  and  inspir 
it  is  so  in  holier  oracles  tli  ^ot 

Ddphi     The  oldest  reli^' *  ,  ^-h  a 

vinest  poetry,  took  water  .-ited 

of  inspiration,  and  not  wi  ::::un, 

the  emblem  of  truth ;  ni  villeys 

..ceeds  from  the  bosom  of  ,   :   ^ini 

originally  but  the  simp^  .-^rwees, 
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.:     on  foot     W« 
much  farther  tbn 
I  times  one  is  at  the 
<  lants,  both  as  regiidi 
ad  his  ignorance.   We 
ough  a  gently  ascendi^ 
I  able  beech  and  pine  iiefli 
i'  for  Pan's  bees  and  fMOf 
1  fresh  pasturage  broken  ^ 
limestone  rocks,  forming  fk^ 
•  Arcadian  scenery,  where  dMf 
ong-haired   goats  were  feedqg; 
iiad  we  seen  prick-eared  Panwi^ 
cloven  feet  and  pipe,  sitting  on  s 
•  k,  it  would  have  seemed  all  n^ 
list  there ;  I  should  have  tried  to  mns* 
icr  up  Greek  enough  to  say,  "Good* 
morning,   Pan ! "      But    this  pleuof 
Arcadian  landscape  soon  gave  way  to  a 
more  barren  and  desolate  scenery,  when 
dead  trees  cropped  by  the  avalsnehe 
stood  haggard  and  bleaching,  enmmoai 
masses  of  rock  fallen  firom  the  mountaiB 
lay  scattered  around,  and  deep  goigw 
sprinkled  with  fir-trees  opened  henesth 
us  in  wild,  broken  oonfrision,  untfl  st 
length  we  emerged  upon  the  bare  neck 
of  the  mountain  above  all  the  lower 
living  world,  and  where  we  were  ex- 
i>oeed  to  an  intensely  hot  sun,  while  we 
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the  north,  clearly  dis- 
hrilliant  atmosphere,  lay 
)untain8  of  Thessaly,  and 
aermopyla);  on  the  north- 
pa  of  Epiros ;  on  the  north- 
•  limly-seen  island  of  Enlxsa, 
^trip-like  silver  of  the  inter- 
i>a;  on  the  south,  the  ragged, 
ike  mountains  of  Peloponnesus; 
ue  Gulf  of  Corinth  glittered  im- 
itely  below ;  and  the  dark  masses 
Mt.  Helicon  and  Mt.  Cithseron  were 


also  seemingly  near  at  hand.    Such,  at 
-"^tt,  is  my  best  remembrance  of  the 
^a  from  Mt  Parnassus. 

descended,  we  found  the 
jarty  gathered  in  a  pine 
igaged  in  roastLng  a  sheep 
1  a  pole.    They  made  a  bed 
jts  spread  upbn  boughs  of 
I  slept  off  my  fatigue  until 
awoke  me  that  the  feast  was 
Four  or  five  daggers,  whipped 
m  the  belts  of  the  soldier-guides, 
made  mince^meatof  the  animal; 
oe&t  cut  was  presented  smoking  to 
on  a  pine  bough — a  good  substitute 
.*  crockery.    Never  did  mutton  taste 
)  good ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  keen  ap- 
petite, Parnassian  mutton  is  renowned 
for  its  flavor. 

We  set  out  in  the  afternoon  for  Eas- 
tri,  in  fine  spirits,  quite  inspired  by  our 
success— or  by  Parnassus  air,  I  know 
not  which.  But  I  must  not  foiget  an 
incident  which  occurred  to  me  before 
leaving  our  camp.  While  strolling  off 
at  some  distance,  I  was  set  upon  by  two 
large  and  ferocious  wolf-dogs  belonging 
to  shepherds ;  and  I  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance because,  though  I  did  not  use 
the  same  cunning  defence  that  Ulysses 
did,  namely,  "a  masterly  inactivity," 
yet  the  sequel  was  something  the  same. 
I  kept  off  the  savage  beasts  by  plying 
stones ;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
gone  hard  with  me,  had  not  two  shep- 
herds, attracted  by  the  uproar,  rushed 
to  my  rescue,  and  beaten  off  the  dogs 
with  their  long  staffs.  That  the  travel- 
ler may  know  what  he  may  possibly,  at 
this  day,  have  to  encounter  in  Greece 
from  these  savage  shepherd-dogs,  I  tran- 
scribe the  whole  passage  fh)m  the  Four- 
teenth Book  of  the  "  Odyssey : " 

'E^airimff  fi*  *03v9^a  Hov  Kvvts  vXaK6fiupoi' 
oi  iiiv  KCxXi^OKrcf  iviipafiov  avrip  *0dv(r(r<t^ 
^(rro  KtpBocnini,  mc^vrpor  Bi  ot  liarc<r«  X*(P^* 
iv$a  Kt¥  ^  vip  vBaJBitm  atucdXtov  irdBtv  oAyof  * 
oAAa  (rv/3wTi)f  Suca  voai  Kpaiwouri  fjLtratnruy 
ivov^  arA  irp^vpovj  otcvrof  i4  oi  fxireov  X'^P^* 
Todv  lUv  ftfioicXi^m  vtvtv  leivaie  aAAv&«  aAXi| 
nvKVTtai¥  Aitfo^eoviv  *  6  Ik  rpoo-^ctircj;  av€ucTa  • 

*0  yipoVf  fj  iAiyov  <rc  Kvvn  £i«Si)Ai)<rourTO 
i^awltnii  •  KOI  Ktv  /Mt  ikiyxfi^  Karixo/iK, 

If,  indeed,  the  ruse  of  Ulysses,  in 
sitting  down,  was  to  fmga  that  he  was 
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anns  of  our  escort.  There  is  an  un- 
tamed fierceness  in  the  mountain  Greek 
which  rarely  softens — an  ahnost  wild- 
animal  savageness  in  the  expression  of 
the  face,  and  especially  of  the  glittering 
eyes,  although  often  the  features  are 
handsome  and  regular.  Aft»ran  hour 
or  so  it  cleared  up,  and  came  out  one 
of  the  most  crystalline  days  I  ever  re- 
member—just the  day  to  go  up  a  moun- 
tain and  get  a  noble  view. 

After  riding  more  than  an  hour,  we 
dismounted,  aud  clambered  up  a  rough 
hillside,  until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Oorycian  Care,  the  ancient  grotto 
of  Pan,  and  noted  afterwards  as  being 
the  resort  of  "  the  robbers  of  Parnassus," 
as  they  were  called.  This  cayem  was 
lost  sight  of  for  a  long  time,  and  even 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  his  day,  says,  ^'  The 
great  Corycian  Cave,  which  evaded  the 
scent  of  the  famous  English  traveller, 
has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  ever  dis- 
covered." ♦ 

Its  entrance  is  imposing  —  £ur  more 
so  than  the  entrance  of  the  Manmioth 
Cave  of  Kentucky,  though  it  is  nothing 
in  size,  being  but  a  few  hundred  feet 
deep.  Looking  under  and  into  the 
broad-browed  archway,  one  sees  heavy 
stalagmites,  their  white  relieved  against 
the  interior  blackness,  and  resembling 
grotesque  and  time-battered  statues  of 
old  gods  made  by  rude  pagan  hands — 
a  fit  home  for  Pan,  the  earth-divinity, 
half  malicious  and  half  beneficent,  half 
human  and  half  brute.  The  old  Epi- 
rote  fired  his  carbine  into  the  cavern, 
whose  report  rung  and  rolled  like  a  peal 
of  thunder. 

Having  explored  this  lonely  grot 
consecrated  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs, 
and  that  once  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wild  Dionysiac  rites  that 
were  held  upon  these  heights,  we  re- 
mounted and  spurred  on  for  the  object 
of  our  expedition.  We  rode  through  a 
long,  smiling,  and  somewhat  cultivated 
plain,  then  over  another  low  mountain, 
then  through  another  plain,  the  valleys 
being  somewhat  cultivated,  and  still 
quite  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes, 

*  HoUi<nua*i  "  TraTeb,"  yoL  i.  p.  S58. 


as  they  were  in  the  ancient  days,  when 
they  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Delplii 
— ^as  did,  in  fact,  all  this  Paniasnaii 
circle  of  mountains  and  valleys ;  for  this 
formed  the  holy  land  of  Qreece,  the 
conunon  shrine  of  the  old  religion  of 
Nature,  which  makes  its  home  in  the 
mountains,  and  seeks  in  the  strange  and 
sublime  phenomena  of  mountain  sceneiy 
its  chief  power  and  inspiration.  As  we 
galloped  along,  we  had  Mt  Pamasnu 
continually  in  full  sight  bef^e  as,  a 
white,  shining  limestone  mountain, 
about  eight  thousand  feet  high,  with 
a  long,  straight  back,  and  then  a  hol- 
low like  that  of  a  Turkish  saddle,  and 
then  another  peak,  the  highest,  mahiiig 
the  familiar  biformed  appearance  with 
which  it  is  characterized  by  the  old 
poets. 

We  at  length  reached  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  there  leaving  our  horaei 
and  the  rest  of  the  company,  my  guide 
included,  the  old  mUitaire  and  my- 
self began  the  ascent  on  foot.  We 
might  have  ridden  much  fSarther  than 
we  did,  but  at  such  times  one  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  attendants,  both  as  regards 
liis  weakness  and  his  ignorance.  We 
first  passed  through  a  gently  ascending 
grove  of  venerable  beech  and  pine  trees 
— a  fine  place  for  Pan's  bees  and  flocks, 
with  much  fresh  pasturage  broken  np 
by  huge  limestone  rocks,  forming  pic- 
turesque Arcadian  scenery,  where  sheep 
and  long-haired  goats  were  feeding; 
and  had  we  seen  prick-eared  Pan  with 
his  cloven  feet  and  pipe,  sitting  on  a 
rock,  it  would  have  seemed  all  right 
just  there ;  I  should  have  tried  to  mus- 
ter up  Greek  enough  to  say,  ^*  Good- 
morning,  Pan!"  But  this  pleasing 
Arcadian  landscape  soon  gave  way  to  a 
more  barren  and  desolate  scenery,  where 
dead  trees  cropped  by  the  avalanche 
stood  haggard  and  bleaching,  enormous 
masses  of  rock  fallen  from  the  mountain 
lay  scattered  around,  and  deep  goitres 
sprinkled  with  fir-trees  opened  beneath 
us  in  wild,  broken  oonftision,  until  at 
length  we  emerged  upon  the  bare  neck 
of  the  mountain  above  all  the  lower 
living  world,  and  where  we  were  ex- 
posed to  an  intensely  hot  sun,  while  we 
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picked  our  way  painfully  among  aliaip- 
edged,  loose  stones,  until  the  face  of  my 
guide  grew  black  with  the  heat.  He 
had  used  great  precautions  all  the  way 
up,  stopping  and  listening,  motioning 
this  way  and  that,  as  if  in  fear  of  some 
inyiaible  enemy ;  and  whether  it  was  all 
pantomime,  or  really  genuine,  I  neyer 
knew,  for  the  foe  did  not  make  himself 
yisible.  When  we  reached  the  summit, 
the  scenery  became  suddenly  magnifi- 
cent. We  looked,  as  it  were,  directly 
off  the  back  of  Parnassus,  by  one  tre- 
mendous precipice,  to  the  diminished 
plain  beneath,  quite  different  j&om  the 
more  easily  sloping  southwestern  side 
of  the  mountain  that  we  had  ascended; 
and  I  should  think  the  mountain  seen 
from  that  side  would  be  a  yery  grand 
object.  The  highest  summit  of  Parnas- 
sus, the  sharp  peak  of  Lycoreia,  now 
called  LyJeeriy  rose  a  little  aboye  us  to 
the  east. 

The  yiew  from  Ht.  Parnassus  is  the 
finest  in  Greece,  because  it  is  the  high- 
est central  point  in  the  land.  In  eyery 
direction  rise  the  dark  summits,  or 
bumps,  of  the  mountains  of  the  Parnas- 
sian and  Pindus  ranges.  The  whole  of 
Greece  proper  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a 
conglomeration  of  mountains,  crossing 
and  interlocking,  and  thus  forming  high 
walls  around  territories,  making  those 
haughty  little  states  of  old,  and  as  effec- 
tually separating  them  as  if  seas  rolled 
between.  A  second  almost  equally 
marked  impression  of  the  land,  as  seen 
from  such  a  commanding  point,  is  the 
irregular  ocean-coast,  its  singular  deep 
indentations  where  the  sea  lies  in  the 
Tery  arms  of  the  land,  thus  opening  a 
yast  surface  of  coast  for  so  small  a  coun- 
try. Toward  the  north,  clearly  dis- 
cerned in  the  brilliant  atmosphere,  lay 
the  far-off  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and 
where  was  Thermopyl® ;  on  the  north- 
west, the  Alps  of  Epirus ;  on  the  north- 
east, the  dimly-seen  island  of  Euboea, 
and  the  strip-like  silyer  of  the  inter- 
yening  sea ;  on  the  south,  the  rugged, 
ocean-like  mountains  of  Peloponnesus ; 
the  blue  Gulf  of  Corinth  glittered  im- 
mediately below ;  and  the  dark  masses 
of  lit.  Helicon  and  Mt.  Cithffiron  were 


also  seemingly  near  at  hand.  Such,  at 
least,  is  my  best  remembrance  of  the 
panorama  from  Mt  Parnassus. 

When  we  descended,  we  found  the 
rest  of  the  party  gathered  in  a  pine 
groye,  and  engaged  in  roasting  a  sheep 
spitted  upon  a  pole.  They  made  a  bed 
with  carpets  spread  upbn  boughs  of 
trees,  and  I  slept  off  my  fatigue  until 
the  cry  awoke  me  that  the  feast  was 
ready.  Four  or  fiye  daggers,  whipped 
out  from  the  belts  of  the  soldier-guides, 
soon  made  mince-meat  of  the  animal; 
the  best  cut  was  presented  smoking  to 
me  on  a  pine  bough — a  good  substitute 
for  crockery.  Neyer  did  mutton  taste 
so  good ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  keen  ap- 
petite, Parnassian  mutton  is  renowned 
for  its  fiayor. 

We  set  out  in  the  afternoon  for  Eas- 
tri,  in  fine  spirits,  quite  inspired  by  our 
success— or  by  Parnassus  air,  I  know 
not  which.  But  I  must  not  forget  an 
incident  which  occurred  to  me  before 
leaying  our  camp.  While  strolling  off 
at  some  distance,  I  was  set  upon  by  two 
large  and  ferocious  wolf-dogs  belonging 
to  shepherds ;  and  I  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance because,  though  I  did  not  use 
the  same  cunning  defence  that  Ulysses 
did,  namely,  "a  masterly  inactiyity,*' 
yet  the  sequel  was  something  the  same. 
I  kept  off  the  sayage  beasts  by  plying 
stones ;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  haye 
gone  hard  with  me,  had  not  two  shep- 
herds, attracted  by  the  uproar,  rushed 
to  my  rescue,  and  beaten  off  the  dogs 
with  their  long  sta£&.  That  the  trayel- 
ler  may  know  what  he  may  possibly,  at 
this  day,  haye  to  encounter  in  Greece 
from  these  sayage  shepherd-dogs,  I  tran- 
scribe the  whole  passage  from  the  Four- 
teenth Book  of  the  "  Odyssey : " 

<M  fikv  KCKAijyoiaef  ivdipattov  avrip  *06v(r<rci>« 
c^rro  icep6ooi{i7}i  mt^m-por  i4  o&  Ikvco-c  X*V^- 
Sv$a  Ktv  ^  vap  vBaJBiiM  atuciXtov  vd0€v  oXyos ' 
oAAa  (rv/3<aTi}9  Suca  voai  Kpanrvouri  iirrcunritv 
ia-mrr*  aud  irp60vpovt  o-kvto^  ^4  oi  jfcn-eo-c  xttp6t, 
robf  fUr  &fioic\4o-av  trcvcy  w^vaue  aXkviit  aAAi| 
nvKV^ffiy  kiSiStcaiy  *  6  Sk  rpoo-^cMrcy  avoKra  • 

*0  yipovj  fj  bkiyov  <rc  Kvvtt  StefiifA^aarro 
i$«arivrii  *  koI  miv  fiot  jAcyxfliip  Karixrvas* 

Jf,  indeed,  the  ruse  of  Ulysses,  in 
sitting  down,  was  to  Mga  that  he  was 
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going  to  pick  up  a  stone,  always  a 
good  method  under  such  circumstanoes, 
then  the  cases  were  quite  similar  as  far 
as  the  dogs,  stones,  and  herdsmen  were 
concerned. 

As  we  went  briskly  on  our  way  back 
to  Eastri,  the  day  was  still  beautifully 
clear,  and  there  was  a  slight  cooling 
breeze.  The  old  Epirote  took  the 
lead,  riding  sideways,  then  myself,  then 
the  Patras  guide,  then  the  soldiers 
striding  beside  us,  who  looked  as  if 
they  could  use  their  arms  if  needed; 
fine  figures,  with  heads  carried  high  and 
proud,  well-cut  features,  with  the  black 
hair  curling  down  a  little  way  over 
their  foreheads  under  the  red  fez,  and 
falling  long  and  streaming  over  the 
shoulders  behind,  as  the  old  Greeks 
used  to  wear  their  hair.  They  had 
shaggy  sheep-skin  capotes  or  coats, 
with  short  sleeves  and  flying  capes, 
making  their  backs  look  broad  and 
their  waists  slim.  The  last  part  of  the 
journey  down  the  mountain  to  Delphi 
was  very  fatiguing,  as  it  was  done 
mostly  at  night ;  and  when,  at  length, 
we  came  to  Kastri,  all  the  watch-dogs, 
and  as  to  that  all  the  donkeys,  gave 
tongue,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
sleeping  village  was  fairly  roused. 

Returning  to  8cala,  my  guide  and 
myself  reSmbarked  upon  the  sloop  we 
had  hired  at  Yostizza,  and  we  sailed 
with  a  fine  stiff  breeze  and  rough  sea, 
but  all  running  in  our  favor,  up  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  arriving  at  evening  at 
Kalamaki,  the  present  port  of  Corinth, 
where  I  slept  that  night  in  the  open 
air  on  the  sea-shore,  wrapped  in  my 
cloak,  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  soothing 
sound  of  the  waves. 

During  our  sail  up  the  Gulf,  two 
young  Greeks  whom  we  had  taken  on 
board  fhmiBhed  us  from  time  to  time 
with  music  of  a  wild,  yet  not  entirely 
inharmonious  sort,  being  mostly  battle- 
songs,  like  the  ancient  Orthian  hymns, 
accompanying  their  voices  with  lutes 
played  mth  a  steel  plectrum.  All  the 
music  which  I  heard  in  Greece  was  of 
Una  wild  and  almost  barbarian  char- 
acter, being  pitched  upon,  a  high  shrill 
key,  sinking  suddenly  into  low  mur- 


murs, and  then  breaking  forth  again 
into  startling  loudness  and  vehemenoe, 
every  period  in  the  recitative  having  a 
prolonged,  quavering,  and  almost  mel- 
ancholy close.  There  is  nothing  like 
softness,  sprightly  melody,  or  even  dmr 
pie  solemnity,  in  their  vocal  or  instra- 
mental  mus^c  Love,  mirthfulness,  or 
devotion,  do  not  form  the  subjects  of 
song,  but  exhortations  to  battle,  to  re- 
venge, recitations  of  the  warlike  deeds 
of  their  fathers,  and  of  their  own  fierce 
mountain-soldiery,  curses  against  the 
Turks,  and  rebellious  rhymes  upon  their 
present  government;  these  are  the 
themes  for  the  rude  and  untutored  Ijre 
of  the  modem  Greek. 

The  immense  rock  of  the  Acrocozin- 
thus,  rising  sheer  from  the  plain  two 
thousand  feet,  is  a  mi^estic  olrfect,  and 
must  have  been  doubly  so  when  crown- 
ed with  its  ancient  temples  and  citadel, 
looking  down  in  its  rugged  simplicity 
upon  the  luxurious  city  at  its  foot 
The  view  from  the  AGrocorinthus» 
though  less  extensive  than  that  firom 
Parnassus,  is  no  less  beautiful;  one 
traveller  of  the  last  century  enthusiasti- 
cally says, ''  It  is  the  finest  view  in  the 
universe."  To  the  north  and  westy  the 
sombre  ridge  of  Cifhsron  and  the  peak 
of  Helicon,  and  of  a  clear  day  the 
peaks  of  Parnassus,  are  disoemible; 
the  stem  mountains  of  thePeloponneans 
lie  on  the  south  and  west ;  just  below, 
the  strip  of  the  isthmus,  called  by  Pin- 
dar '^  the  bridge  of  the  sea,''  so  narrow 
is  it,  is  a  fine  object ;  and  to  crown  all, 
on  the  extreme  eastern  horizon  one 
may  see  the  mountains  which  sunoand 
Athens,  the  plain  of  Attica,  and,  like 
a  mole-hill  in  the  midst,  the  Atbeniaii 
Acropolis.  The  island  of  .^Igina,  the 
Gulf  of  Salamis,  and  the  e&tea  of  £Ieii- 
sis  and  Megara,  are  in  plainer  view. 
The  crest  of  the  rock  is  now  covered 
with  Venetian  fortiflcations,  and  tbe 
interior  of  the  fort  is  filled  with  rub- 
bish, left  so  from  the  tioies  of  the 
Turks ;  but  Time  and  Turk  cannot  quite 
destroy  the  magnificence  of  Katare. 
I  drank  of  the  true  ''Peirene,"  and 
drank  "  deep,"  too,  for  I  was  teiribly 
thirsty  from  the  hot  ride  up.     Sep- 
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tember  is  not  the  month  to  Yisit  Greece, 
bat  I  could  not  well  time  it  differently ; 
yet  had  to  pay  the  forfeit  the  next  day 
from  over-exertion,  in  the  f  erco  heat 
of  that  treacheroQs  climate,  and  per- 
haps from  exposure  in  sleeping  without 
shelter  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so 
few  architectural  ruins  at  Corinth,  and 
that  absolutely  the  only  remaining  ruin 
of  any  note  of  that  splendid  city,  the 
birth-plaee  of  the  last  and  richest  form 
of  Greek  architecture,  should  be  a 
nameless  temple  of  the  simplest  and 
oldest  Doric  style.  It  is  thought  to  be 
iiCtnally  the  oldest  temple  in  Greece. 

The  wall  of  the  temple  of  Keptune, 
near  Kalamarki,  the  site  of  the  Isth- 
jBian  games,  as  well  as  some  clearer 
oQtline  of  the  Stadium  itself,  can  be 
gtiU  made  out,  but  they  are  almost  un- 
distinguishable  ruins.  The  Isthmus  in 
its  narrowest  part  is  a  beautiful  level 
plain,  admirably  fitted  for  athletic  and 
martial  exerdses. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for 
Nemea.  The  first  part  of  the  way  was 
along  an  oleander-fringed  stream,  which 
nins,  I  bdieve,  from  the  plain  of  Nemea 
to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  These  little 
Greek  rivers  are  sometimes  full  of  water 
and  sometimes  completely  dry.  Two 
Englishmen,  whom  I  met  afterwards  in 
Athens,  asked  me  about  a  river,  which, 
forking  into  two  streams,  runs  through 
the  plain  of  Argos — if  I  had  crossed 
each  a  river,  or  either  of  these  streams  ? 
I  had  no  recollection  of  doing  so,  as  I 
had  probably  crossed  a  dry  torrent  bed ; 
although  I  heard  afterwards  that  one 
of  these  Englishmen  had  come  very 
near  being  drowned  in  fording  that  same 
stream.  The  last  part  of  the  way  to 
Nemea  was  over  a  barren  and  uninter- 
esting country,  with  no  sign  of  human 
dwellmg,  or  hardly  of  any  kind  of  life. 
Greece  is  a  country,  like  Palestine, 
capable  of  high  cultivation,  but,  when 
doerted  by  the  hand  of  labor  and 
culture,  it  very  soon  becomes  a  wilder- 
ness, ahnost  a  desert. 

Of  late  years  agriculture,  especially 
that  of  the  vine,  olive-tree,  and  currant, 
bas  greatly  revived ;  but  yet  how  deso- 
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late  and  waste  the  land  still  is  I  An 
indolent  Greek  peasant  prefers  to  tie  up 
a  few  wild  straggling  vines,  and  dig  a 
little  trench  around  an  olive-tree  which 
he  had  no  hand  in  planting,  and  then 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  smoking 
and  swaggering  around  in  a  bright 
new  jacket,  rather  than  to  ^'pnt  his 
hand  to  the  plough,"  turn  the  streams 
into  his  field,  enrich  its  pulverized  soil, 
and  thus  procure  a  crop  over  and  above 
his  own  scanty  necessities. 

The  three  gray,  tottering  colunms  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Nemea  rise 
in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  plain,  with 
Mt.  Apesas  keeping  watch  over  it — 
about  as  lonely  and  solemn  a  spot  as 
one  would  wish  to  see.  At  the  base  of 
the  columns  there  is  a  great  heap  of 
stone  blocks,  fragments  of  other  pillars 
and  portions  of  the  edifice.  It  was 
originally  a  Doric  temple  of  simple 
rather  than  elegant  architecture,  and 
its  material  was  a  coarse-grained  stone. 
I  noticed  how  the  lower  section  of  a 
column  is  always  worn  away  first,  just 
as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  thus 
finally  bringing  it  down. 

I  saw,  on  our  route  to  Argos,  the 
cave  of  the  Nemean  lion  in  the  moun- 
tains, but,  as  I  had  Qercules  himself 
along  with  me,  felt  no  apprehension. 
My  guide  Andreas  must  have  stood 
some  six  feet  three  in  his  stockings. 
He  claimed,  as  all  the  older  guides  of 
Greece  do,  or  did  at  that  time,  to  have 
been,  when  a  youth,  in  the  employ  of 
Lord  Byron. 

All  along  this  narrow  pass  or  gorge 
leading  from  Nemea  into  the  plain  of 
Argos,  was  the  scene  of  desperate  fight- 
ing between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  latter 
trying  to  force  their  way  to  the  sea. 

I  spent  some  time  exploring  the  re- 
markable ruins  of  Mycenie,  situated  on 
a  height  overlooking  the  plain  of  Argos, 
and  between  two  desolate  pyramidal 
mountains  forming  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  the  plain. 

No  place  in  Greece  interested  me 
more  intensely,  from  the  fact  that  these 
are  undoubted  remains  of  the  heroic 
period;  and  belong  imperishal^ly  to  the 
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era  of  the  Iliad,  As  Alba  Longa  illus- 
trates the  JSneid,  and  the  towers  of  old 
Florence  the  Divina  Gomedia^  so  the 
gray  walls  of  Mycenae,  do  Homer's  song. 
The  colossal  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the 
Acropolis,  still  comprehending  a  large 
area,  shows  great  mechanical  skill,  and 
— so  scientific  men  say — considerable 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  fortification. 

The  "  Gate  of  Lions  "  is  composed  of 
three  stones,  the  npper  one,  or  impost, 
being  fifteen  feet  long  and  nearly  seven 
feet  high  in  the  middle.  The  sculptured 
lions  have  been  justly  remarked  to  be 
of  extraordinary  strength  and  vigor  of 
execution,  rude  and  archaic  as  they  are. 
Under  this  gateway  of  fabulous  antiqui- 
ty rolled  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  kings 
^*of  Pelops'  line,"  and  within  the  in- 
closure  of  these  massive  walls  the  dark 
storm  of  the  passions  and  woes  of 
Orestes  burst  Here  the  signal-fires  of 
Olytomnestra  came  flaming  from  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  and  Arachne,  and  Argos, 
and  swooping  down  on  Agamemnon's 
roof.  The  scene  of  the  opening  act  of 
the  ''  Electra  "  was  laid  at  the  entrance 
of  this  very  **  Gate  of  lions." 

But  while  I  was  exploring  the  ruins, 
and  the  circular  subterranean  chambers 
where  these  Homeric  kings  and  heroes 
were  doubtless  buried  with  their  treas- 
ures, and  filling  my  mind  with  new 
convicti<»ns  of  the  simplicity  and  essen- 
tial historic  truth  upon  which  the  Hiad 
rests,  I  was  seized  with  the  first  dizzy 
symptoms  of  a  fever,  which  compelled 
me  to  leave  at  once,  and  go  down  into 
the  plain  to  a  little  village  about  half- 
way to  Argos.  There,  for  many  hours, 
I  lay  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
on  outside,  but  with  all  the  griefs  of 
Orestes  within  the  brain  ;  nevertheless, 
I  was  nursed  very  carefully  and  tender- 
ly by  my  guide,  of  whom  heretofore  I 
have  not  spoken  in  the  most  flattering 
terms.  We  at  last  rode  on  at  a  snail's 
pace  into  Argos,  where,  procuring  a 
vehicle  which  was  probably  a  relic  of 
the  Trojan  wars,  we  drove  on  to  Nau- 
plia,  starting  once  more  the  echoes  of 
ancient  Tiryns  with  the  sound  of  char- 
iot-wheels. At  Nauplia  I  was  bled  by 
^  Greek  barber,  which  the  physician  in 


Athens  afterwards  said  probably  saved 
me  from  a  fatal  malarious  fever.  The 
steamer  touching  at  Nauplia  at  the  end 
of  three  days,  I  went  on  to  Athens,  and 
lay  there  quite  sick  for  some  time ;  and 
although  managing,  contrary  to  orders, 
to  ride  to  Eieusis,  and  even  to  Maia- 
thon,  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  rest 
of  my  Greek  tour  were  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

It  is  a  six  or  seven  hours'  ride  on  horse- 
back from  Athens  to  Marathon,  over  a 
lonely  region,  across  the  barren  spurs 
of  Mt.  Pentelicus.  After  passiDg  through 
the  immediate  environs  of  Athena,  we 
met  nothing  on  our  way  but  shepherds 
and  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  first  view  of  the  plain  where  was 
fought  the  Gettysburg  of  Greece,  burst 
upon  us  from  the  brow  of  a  mountaiii ; 
broad  and  smooth  it  lay  beneath,  sur- 
rounded by  the  solemn  mountains.  The 
chain  of  mountains  which  bounds  it  on 
the  north  stretches  out  into  the  sea, 
making  a  curved  arm,  which  forms  the 
bay  of  Marathon.  The  only  conspicu- 
ous object  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plain,  is  the  sandy  tumulus  raised  near 
the  seashore  by  the  Athenians  over  the 
bodies  of  their  slain  fellow-citixeDa 
Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, we  galloped  fiist  toward  Uie 
mound.  From  the  mountains  to  ^e 
tumulus  is  nearly  two  miles,  while  the 
plain  extends  along  the  seacoast  for 
about  six  miles.  It  was  slightly  culti- 
vated, and  I  observed  here  and  th^« 
thin  crops  of  cotton  and  grain,  and  a  fev 
droves  of  cows  and  horses;  otherwise 
all  was  as  still  and  unfrequented  as  the 
grave.  From  the  summit  of  the  little 
conical  tumulus,  now  somewhat  worn 
away  by  the  rain  and  more  by  the 
antiquarian  mole,  one  can  see  all  the 
features  of  the  landscape,  and  how  the 
fight  went  on,  on  that  immortal  day. 

One  can  distinguish  on  each  extremi- 
ty of  the  plain  the  places  of  the  mo- 
rasses which  so  embarrassed  the  moT6- 
ments  of  the  Persian  cavalry.  These 
were  at  the  time  dry,  but  after  a  runy 
autumn  (and  at  this  season  the  battle 
was  fought)  they  are  filled  with  water. 
Sir  John    Hobhouse  thinks    that  the 
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battle  was  begun  toward  the  northwest 
of  the  plain,  and  that  the  barbarians 
were  gradually  driven  toward  the  sea, 
and  the  general  rout  took  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Athenian  mound. 
With  their  faces  turned  westward,  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  into 
the  eyes  of  the  Persians,  blinding  them, 
and  completing  their  discomfiture.  Thus 
Nature-7-thus  God  fought  for  Miltiades. 

As  I  crawled  about  Athens,  of  course 
the  one  spot  unfailing  in  attraction,  and 
to  which  I  returned  again  and  again, 
was  the  area  on  the  Acropolis.  This 
whole  oval  space,  lifted  into  the  pure 
air  of  the  plain  of  Attica,  was  originally 
levelled  snooth  and  payed  with  marble ; 
and  it  is  amazing  what  an  amoimt  of 
the  finest  Fentelican  and  Parian  marble, 
after  the  lapse  of  ages  and  its  indis- 
criminate use  for  all  kinds  of  purposes, 
still  strews  the  whole  area  of  the  Acro- 
polis. One  immense  block  of  marble  I 
remember  near  the  entrance  of  the  pro- 
pylflea,  which  formerly  was  part  of  the 
entablature,  is  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  though  the  standing  walls  and 
the  piUars  of  the  Parthenon  are  tinted 
with  golden  and  scarlet  weather-stains. 
On  the  broken  firagments  lying  around, 
morsels  and  stains  of  iron,  and  of  olive- 
wood,  show  how  they  were  originally 
fastened  together.  The  masonry  of  the 
Parthenon  is  of  unsurpassed  perfection 
—one  stone  resting  upon  another  with 
80  great  nicety,  that  the  line  of  separa- 
tion is  hardly  noticeable,  excepting 
where  decay  has  widened  it. 

The  propylsea  is  still  in  a  pretty  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  forms  a  noble 
introduction  to  the  more  elaborate  and 
beautiful  though  ruined  works  within. 
On  the  left  hand  of  the  steps  of  the 
propylsea,  as  you  enter,  is  a  singular 
square  pedestal  of  bevelled  stone,  upon 
which  probably  were  two  equestrian  stat- 
ues of  the  sons  of  Xenophon.  Upon  the 
right  hand  of  the  steps  is  the  beautiful 
little  temple  of  Victory,  built  by  Cimon, 
and  described  by  Pausanias,  and  not 
many  years  since  discovered  under  a 
huge  mass  of  Turkish  fortification.  It 
consists  of  a  small  square  cella,  sur- 
rounded by  Ionic  columns,  and  orna- 


mented by  a  delicate  frieze,  some  of  the 
carvings  of  which  are  visible.  The 
Ionic  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  the 
portico  of  Bacchus  supported  by  Carya- 
tides, are  the  best  preserved  group  of 
buildings  on  the  Acropolis;  they  are 
strikingly  contrasted  in  their  feminine 
Ionic  graceftdness  with  the  Doric  severi- 
ty of  the  Parthenon.  That,  in  masculine 
force  and  condensation,  is  a  counterpart 
of  Demosthenes'  "Oration  on  the 
Crown."  It  is  now  doubly  stern  in 
decay,  unsoftened  by  the  spirited  sculp- 
ture with  which  Phidias  adorned  the 
grave  simplicity  of  the  temple;  thus 
blending  the  abstract  majesty  and  sense 
of  power  which  there  is  in  architecture, 
with  the  feeling  and  life  that  sculpture 
lends.  This  living  spirit  of  Nature 
penetrates  and  vitalizes  the  Phidian 
sculpture  and  architecture,  as  it  does 
the  Iliad  and  the  Greek  dramas.  The 
Greek  artist  did  not  work  so  much  by 
rule  as  he  did  by  a  certain  instinctive 
feding  of  the  beautifhl ;  and  yet  how 
simply  I  The  Parthenon  is  not  a  great 
idea  run  to  hyperbole,  and  expressing 
greatness  by  size,  but  rather  by  propor- 
tion, by  the  harmony  of  parts,  by  the 
pure  form,  by  the  thought  which  lives 
in  it.  That  thought  was  doubtless  a 
religious  one.  It  was  a  reflection  of 
natural  ideas  concerning  divine  things 
in  the  human  mind — of  the  mind  ob- 
servant of  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
and  life,  of  the  solemn  uniformity  and 
harmony  of  Nature,  its  power  and  re- 
pose. We  see  the  secret  of  the  trans- 
cendent greatness  of  Greek  art,  in  that 
it  sprung  from  the  depths  of  the  mind, 
striving  after  some  fit  expression  of  the 
divine ;  but  getting  no  higher  than  the 
spirit  of  Nature,  than  the  enshrining  of 
human  nature,  its  wisdom,  power,  and 
beauty.  It  never  gained  a  glimpse  be- 
yond the  expressionless  calm  of  the  face 
of  Pallas  Athena.  There  is  no  divine 
soul  in  Greek  art,  although  it  was  relig- 
ious. Yet  surely  it  is  not  possible  that 
any  less  earnest  idea  of  Art  than  this, 
any  superficial  conception  which  traves- 
ties the  religious  sentiment,  which  sub- 
serves the  sensual  taste,  which  adds 
to  the  adorning  of  private  and  public 
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vanity,  or  which  is  the  fhiit  of  a  merely 
intellectual  and  self-conscious  system  of 
coldly  scientific  roles,  can  expect  to  rival 
the  Greek  art  in  its  simplicity  and  beauty. 
In  Greek  literature  and  philosophy 
there  are  a  few  minds  who  soar  above 
the  region  of  Oreek  art,  which  lies  after 
all  exclusively  in  Nature,  and  who  seem 
to  grasp  moral  ideas.  Such  minds  as 
Pindar  and  Pericles,  Plato,  and  he  who 
has  been  called  *^a  plank  from  the 
wreck  of  Paradise,''  the  almost  right- 
eous Socrates— these  show  the  heights 
of  the  Greek  genius,  and  its  ori^al 
fiery  power  of  thought,  unaided  by 
revelation,  to  attain  to  truth.  In  these 
days  when  classical  education  is  de- 
cried, it  is  well  for  us  to  think  what  the 
world  would  be  without  the  educating 
agency  of  the  Greek  mind.  Perfection 
of  language  remains  with  the  aninents. 
If  we  wish  to  express  our  thoughts  with 


the  greatest  freedom,  freshness,  and 
force,  we  must  go  to  the  Greek  modds. 
To  be  educated,  it  Is  not  enough  to 
learn  the  facts  of  the  outer  tmivene; 
this  is  but  ^  part,  though  important 
part  of  education ;  but  it  is  &r  more 
important  to  undentand-the  inner  worid 
of  mind,  and  to  be  developed  frmn  with- 
in outward.  Here  the  subtle  spirit  of 
Plato  is  still  our  guide,  untU  a  greater 
than  Plato  become  our  Teacher  in  spir- 
itual truth.  That  very  truth  Plato 
seems  almost  to  have  grasped  intnitiTe- 
ly ;  yet  no  one  knows  the  precious  boon 
of  Christianity  until  he  knows  soum- 
thing  of  Greek  literature,  and  Qreik 
philosophy,  by  which  he  sees  how  much 
by  wisdom  the  world  knew  not,  and 
how  far  the  greatest  minds,  the  biight- 
est  intellects  that  were  ever  created, 
failed  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
by  the  way  of  pure  thought. 


ORGAN  CHANT. 


Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  bow  before  His  throne 
And  crave  of  Him  His  pardon  for  sins  of  the  past  day  I 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  bow  before  His  throne 
And  pray  that  for  the  love  of  Christ  our  sins  be  washed  away. 

IL 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  bow  before  His  throne  I 
For  the  spirit  craves  a  shrine  where  to  worship  and  to  pray. 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  rings  the  mighty  anthem-tone, 
The  vesper-chant  of  nations  at  closing  of  the  day. 

m. 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  sounds  the  voice  of  ages  fiown 
As  the  sun  in  march  sublime  keeps  upon  his  onward  way. 

Alone,  with  Night,  alone  I    Yet  with  God  upon  His  throne. 
The  evening  turns  to  morning !  the  Night  into  the  Day  t 


IV. 

Alone,  with  Gk)d,  alone,  we  bow  before  His  throne 
And  crave  of  Him  His  pardon  for  sins  of  the  past  day  I 

Alone,  with  God,  alone  I    Yet  with  Christ  upon  ma  throne, 
We  feel  that  for  the  love  of  Him  our  sins  are  washed  away. 
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TOO    TRUE— A   STORY    OP    TO-DAY. 


OHAPTEB  Xli 


Tee  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the 
lunily  were  disposed  to  rally  lissa  on 
the  devotion  of  the  heir  to  the  splen- 
dors of  Rose  Yilla. 

**  It  is  no  jest,''  she  said,  in  the  midst 
of  their  mirth ;  ^*  Mr.  Grizzle  has  pro- 
posed marriage  to  me.  He  caught  me, 
yesterday,  where  I  could  not  escape,  and 
had  courage  enough  to  declare  himself." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

It  was  Milla  who  asked  the  question ; 
her  parents  remained  silent.  Lissa  look- 
ed into  her  sister's  eager  face.  "  I  hare 
not  decided  yet;  but  I  think  I  shall 
accept  him." 

"  Ob,  dear  Lissa,  I  am  so  glad.  Do 
you  think  you  will  really  like  him  ? — 
he's  so  good-tempered,  and  you  can 
have  all  you  wish." 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  calmly ; 
**  Sam  is  good-tempered,  and  Rose  Yilla 
k  a  gorgeous  sort  of  place.  As  you 
lay,  I  need  not  live  a  life  of  self-denial. 
I  infer,  unless  I  flatter  myself,  that  Mrs. 
Grizzle  is  very  fond  of  me.  I  should 
have  a  good  home." 

Milla  left  her  chair  to  kiss  her  sister's 
cheek,  which  flushed  deep-red  under  her 
touch. 

"  I  am  so  glad  I "  said  the  younger 
sister  again,  and  the  other  felt  as  if  a 
fine  knife  had  stabbed  her. 

"You  are  upsetting  my  cup,"  she 
laid,  with  a  little  mocking  laugh. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sister,  but  I  was 
80  surprised.  You  will  be  so  near  us, 
and  every  thing  will  look  so  much 
brighter." 

Milla's  face  glowed  with  pleasure.  It 
was,  indeed,  only  what  she  always  had 
believed,  that  Lissa  would  soon  have 
other  suitors,  and  would  love  again,  and 
be  hi^py.  It  was  only  herself  whose 
life,  whose  reason,  were  wrapped  up  in 
the  devotion  to  one  man  1  Then,  too, 
to  have  all   that   shadow  of  remorse 


which  she  could  but  feel,  lifted, — ^how 
perfectly  happy  she  should  then  bet 
She  returned  to  her  chair,  all  smiles  and 
excitement,  while  Lissa's  face  grew  cold 
and  fixed  in  its  expression. 

"  I  wish  my  parents  to  advise  me," 
she  said,  presently.  "  I  have  promised  an 
answer  Monday.  Of  course,  I  should 
not  accept  him  without  their  consent 
and  approbation." 

"  But  you  must  act  as  your  own  heart 
dictates." 

Again  that  strange  smile  came  at  her 
father's  remark.  There  was  more  satire 
in  it  than  the  poor  child  was  aware  of. 

*^  If  jou  have  no  serious  objections  to 
him  or  his  family,  I  shall  think  favora- 
bly of  it." 

They  had  serious  objections.  Were 
not  ignorance,  incompatibility  of  tastes, 
serious  objections?  But  it  was  true 
that  their  dear  daughter  was  no  longer 
happy  at  home,  and  if  she  decided  in 
favor  of  Rose  Villa,  ought  they  to  dis- 
suade her  ?  Such  thoughts  were  in  the 
minds  of  both,  when  Lissa  continued — 

*' Don't  let  it  spoil  the  breakfast 
Father,  your  tea  is  getting  cold.  I  want 
no  one's  decision  to-day.  Let  the  mat- 
ter rest" 

"  Monday,"  repeated  Milla,  presently. 
<<  That's  the  day  of  the  9oiri6  dansante. 
Papa,  do  you  know,  I  would  like  to  go, 
and  wear  my  jewels." 

"How  absurd!"  her  mother  was 
about  to  say  f  but,  ever  careftd  of  the 
child's  feelings,  she  checked  herself, 
answering  instead, 

"  You  are  too  young  to  wear  many  of 
them,  my  dear.  You  might  wear  the 
ear-drops,— they  are  small, — and  some- 
thing to  fasten  your  sash." 

^  Oh,  mamma,  but  I  want  them  all, 
— at  least,  to  take  my  choice  out  of 
them.  It  is  an  occasion  of  very  great 
importance  to  me,— my  first  evening  out 
as  a  young  lady." 

"  You  shall  be  dressed  prettily,  Milla ; 
but  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Dassel  would  ap- 
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prove  of  your  makiiig  sach  a '  splurge,^ 
as  Robbie  says." 

"rm  quite  willing  to  be  guided  by 
him,"  she  answered,  "  only,  do,  please, 
papa,  bring  home  the  casket  to-mor- 
row." 

"  It  will  be  some  trouble.  The  fact 
is,  I  don't  like  to  have  them  in  the 
house,  for  fear  of  accidents." 

*^  Then,  of  what  use  are  they,  pray  9 
My  aunt  Mildred  intended  I  should 
wear  them,  no  doubt." 

The  voice  trembled,  the  long  lashes 
glittered  with  tears. 

"  What  a  baby  you  are  I  You  must 
learn  to  control  yourself  better,  my 
little  girl,"  and  Mr.  Cameron,  having 
risen  &om  the  table,  swept  the  light 
form  up  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  and 
kissed  the  wet  cheek.  "  When  do  you 
expect  to  assume  wifely  dignities  unless 
you  grow  out  of  babyhood  ? " 

The  blue  eyes  flashed  up  into  his  with 
a  singular  look  which  haunted  him  all 
day,  he  knew  not  why. 

**  Bring  home  the  casket,  papa ;  if  it 
is  lost  I  will  take  the  consequences." 

How  wilful  Milla  was  growing  I  Mrs. 
Cameron  looked  at  her  with  sternness. 
She  wondered  that  the  child,  who  usu- 
ally shrank  fh>m  drawing  attentiofl  to 
herself,  who  would  not  play  or  sing  for 
strangers,  nor  wear  any  dress  which 
might  attract  especial  observation, 
should  now  seek  to  make  herself  an 
object  of  remark,  and  probably  ridicule, 
by  an  undue  splendor  of  jewelry. 

"Louis  will  laugh  at  her,  when  he 
hoars  of  bar  intention,  and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  it,"  the  mother  consoled  her- 
self by  thinking. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  hurried,  that  morn- 
ing, and  was  obliged  to  put  aside  these 
weighty  matters  for  affairs  of  minor 
interest.  The  dressmaker  had  arrived ; 
there  was  plenty  of  work  awaiting  her ; 
and  as  soon  as  pater  familias  could  be 
kissed  all  'round,  and  decently  hurried 
out  of  the  house,  the  ladies  repaired  to 
the  sewing-chamber. 

"  What  is  tot  upon  the  carpet  ? " 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  wish  you  would  allow 
my  gray  suit  to  be  made  up  first.  It 
could  be  finished  by  to-morrow  night." 
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"  But  Lissa  wishes  her  blue-silk  gored 
and  trained  for  the  aoireey 

"  There  will  be  ample  time  to  do  that 
Monday.    We  will  help  all  we  can." 

"What  is  the  haste  about  the  gray 
Buit,Mma?" 

A  buriiing  blush  rose  to  the  young 
girl's  cheek ;  her  eyes  sank ;  but  in  an 
instant  she  raised  them,  saying  in  a  low 
voice,  that  the  sempstress  might  not 
hear, 

"  Mr.  Dassel  has  promised  to  take  me 
riding  Sabbath  afternoon.  You  know 
how  fastidious  he  is,  and  I  wodd  like 
to  wear  something  suitable." 

"  Well,  well,  child,  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done," — and  Milla  was  soon 
gratified,  by  having  her  dress  in  process 
of  making. 

That  day  and  the  next  Mrs.  Cameron 
and  Elizabeth  were  apparently  absorbed 
in  patterns,  trimmings,  etc.  Whatever 
was  in  either  mind,  there  was  oppor- 
tunity to  say  but  little ;  the  subject  of 
Sam's  hopes  was  not  even  referred  to. 
Milla,  useless  and  sweet,  as  usual,  flitted 
in,  occasionally,  to  note  the  progress  of 
her  own  garments ;  Louis  spent  a  part 
of  both  afternoons  alone  with  her,  in 
the  parlor ;  no  one,  not  even  her  mother, 
noticed  her  nervous  manner,  nor  the 
feverish  flush  upon  her  cheek.  She  was 
unusually  gay ;  they,  unusually  busy. 

Saturday  evening  Mr.  Cameron 
brought  home  two  precious  things ;  first- 
ly, Milla's  casket  of  jewels,  secondly,  a 
letter  from  Robbie.  The  boy  was  well, 
not  home-sick,  happily  settled  in  his 
school ;  the  only  accident  he  had  met 
with  was  that  upon  going  aboard  the 
steamer.  Every  body  cried  over  the 
first  foreign  letter,  although  there  was 
nothing  to  cry  about,  but  rather,  reason 
for  rejoicing.  There  was  a  little  sealed 
note  in  the  missive,  directed  to  lissa. 
Her  fingers  quivered  as  she  opened  it; 
but  when  she  saw  how  brief  it  was,  she 
grew  calmer,  reading  hastily : 

"  My  dear  lissa : 

**  I  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to 
do  what  I  proposed.  But  in  a  month, 
or  six  weeks,  I  shall  have  completed  my 
self-imposed  task.    In  the  meantime,! 
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beseech  you,  by  your  lore  for  me,  by 
your  loTe  for  her,  keep  the  promise  you 
made.  R.  C." 

*^  Deluded  boy  I ''  she  murmured,  with 
a  sad  smile,  putting  the  note  in  her 
pocket 

After  dinner,  the  casket  was  opened, 
and  the  jewela  again  examined. 

*^I  hope  no  thief  is  looking,  with 
wicked  eyes,  through  the  window," 
remarked  Daasel,  stepping  up  to  the 
blind  and  dropping  it, — they  were  in 
the  library,  and  the  two  sisters  had 
huig  themaelyes  about  with  tremulous 
iparkles  of  dew  and  fire  congealed  in 
gems ;  they  were  trying  the  effect,  Milla 
k  triumph,  Lissa  with  sharp  recollec- 
tions of  what  had  once  been  whispered 
to  her. 

"Tou  make  me  shudder!"  cried 
Uilla,  turning  pale,  and  stealing  closer 
to  the  speaker,  as  if  for  protection. 

^  Such  a  thing  might  happen  once  in 
a  thousand  times,"  he  answered  lightly. 
"At  all  events,  we'll  drop  the  curtain 
between  us  and  possible  prying  eyes. 
Mrs.  Grizzle  is  yery  careless  of  her  jew- 
els. I  don't  believe  the  drawer  in  which 
they  are  placed  is  half  the  time  locked. 
'  Easy  come,  easy  go,'  as  the  saying  is. 
She  has  not  so  many  as  are  here,  of 
conrBe;  yet  more  than  I  should  think 
she  would  care  to  lose.  Well,  little  one, 
did  the  dressmaker  finish  the  dress  ? " 

"She did,  Louis." 

"  Why,  how  grave  you  are  about  it  1 
It  Beems  to  bo  a  matter  of  serious  mo- 
ment to  my  little  lady  here,  whether  she 
goes  riding  to-morrow  in  a  new  dress  or 
an  old  one." 

''It  is  the  first  time,  you  know,"  said 
MUla,  coloring. 

**If  it  should  be  cold,  we'd  have  to 
wrap  you  up  in  a  rabbit-skin  and  hide 
the  pretty  dress.  So,  what  matters  it  I " 

Mr.  Dassel  was  in  the  gayest  con- 
ceivable humor.  The  rest  of  the  fami- 
ly involuntarily  caught  the  infection. 
When  Mr.  Cameron  proposed  a  game  of 
diess  with  Louis,  he  was  clamored 
against  for  selfishness;  social  converse 
was  the  order  of  the  evening,  and  none 
should  be  so  ezdusive  as  to  withdraw 


themselves  from  it.  Mrs.  Cameron  was 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  Robbie's 
journey  had  been  completed ;  all  other 
anxieties  she  put  away  for  the  hour,  the 
more  readily  tliat  Elizabeth  appeared 
more  like  her  old  self. 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Dassel  betook 
himself  to  the  shelter  of  Rose  Villa. 

"  Be  very  careful  of  the  casket,  little 
one,"  he  said  again,  as  he  was  going 
away.  "  Where  shall  you  keep  it  to- 
night ? " 

"  Under  my  pillow,  if  papa  will  allow 
me.  They  say,  *  Uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown.'  I  want  to  try  how 
a  head  lies  on  a  casket  of  diamonds." 

Milla  always  had  slept  alone  in  her 
own  pretty  room;  but  Sabrina,  her 
faithful  attendant,  had  a  closet  out  of  it 
in  hearing  of  her  young  mistress,  where, 
if  the  child  did  but  sigh  in  her  sleep, 
she  could  fly  to  her.  This  night,  Milla 
was  a  long  while  preparing  for  bed; 
finally,  she  bade  Sabrina  retire,  and  the 
latter  heard  her  murmuring  passionate 
prayers  for  a  full  half  hour,  on  her 
knees,  in  the  chilly  midnight.  After 
she  was  finally  in  bed,  she  tossed  and 
sighed  until  it  seemed  as  if  she  would 
never  compose  herself;  at  length  she 
slumbered,  and  the  old  nurse,  relieved 
of  care,  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Out  of  this  she  was  aroused  by  the 
loud  screams  of  Milla,  and  springing 
up,  and  rushing  into  her  room,  she  just 
saw  the  dim  outline  of  a  man's  form  on 
the  balcony  outside  the  window  before 
it  disappeared. 

"  Oh,  Lordy !  Oh  goody  gracious  me ! " 
joined  in  the  nurse,  standing  still  and 
clapping  her  hands,  instead  of  rushing 
to  the  open  window  and  endeavoring  to 
track  the  intruder.  It  was  not  until 
Mr.  Cameron  came  upon  the  scene,  and 
actually  forced  an  explanation  from 
them,  that  any  effort  was  made  to  fol- 
low the  man.  It  was  then  too  late.  His 
examination  of  the  balcony  showed  that 
a  ladder,  which  had  been  used  on  the 
place  in  gathering  fruit  from  the  trees, 
had  been  brought  and  raised  to  the 
balcony,  making  it  a  very  simple  thing 
for  the  robber  to  ascend.  Milla,  thought- 
less of  danger,  had  left  the  sash  up  a 
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few  inches,  so  that  he  had  only  to  softly 
raise  it  in  order  to  find  himself  in  her 
apartment. 

Mr.  Cameron's  next  thought  was  to 
ascertain  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
object.  If  the  casket  was  gone,  he 
should  at  once  attempt  pursuit. 

"No,  papa,  here  it  is,"  cried  poor 
Milla,  shaking  as  if  in  an  ague-fit. 

"  Probably  he  made  some  slight  noise 
in  opening  the  window,  which  awa- 
kened you  just  in  time  to  save  your 
fortune,  Milla." 

"  I  don't  know.  I  was  sound  asleep, 
when  I  suddenly  opened  my  eyes  and 
saw  a  man  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  My  night-lamp  was  burning 
very  low,  but  I  saw  him  distinctly.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  managed  to  scream, 
for  my  heart  seemed  to  be  in  my  throat, 
so  that,  at  first,  I  could  not  make  a 
sound." 

"  You  did  berry  well  at  de  hollerin' 
bisness,  Missa,"  said  Sabrina ;  "  an'  I 
reckon  I  did  a  little  myself  when  I  saw 
dat  spook  on  de  balcony." 

"  You  saved  your  casket  by  it,  that's 
evident,"  said  Mr.  Cameron. 

"And  her  life  too,  perhaps,"  added 
the  mother,  sitting  on  the  bed,  and 
soothing  the  trembling  girl  by  holding 
her  hands. 

Many  were  the  questions  asked  about 
the  appearance  of  the  burglar,  etc.,  but 
Milla  could  give  no  account  of  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  wore  a  mask  and  had  on 
light  clothes.  Mr.  Cameron,  revolver  in 
hand,  went  outside  and  reconnoitred 
his  premises ;  but,  of  course,  the  intru- 
der had  fled  at  the  first  alarm. 

"You'll  be  glad  to  get  the  jewels 
back  in  their  safe,  won't  you,  sister  ?  " 
said  lissa,  when  the  excitement  had 
partially  subsided. 

"  Not  until  after  the  Anre^,"  was  the 
answer — ^MiUa  could  be  a  trifle  obstinate 
when  inclined.  "  But  I  shall  not  object 
to  papa's  taking  them,  and  allowing 
them  to  keep  company  with  his  re- 
volver." 

"  Now  that  some  one  evidently  knows 
of  their  being  in  the  house,  we  cannot 
be  too  careful.  How  singular  I  I  must 
have  been  tracked  from  my  own  oflS^ce. 


But  it  is  getting  light  in  the  east.    Let 
us  not  lose  our  morning  nap." 

"Iwill  share  Milla's  bedtheiestof 
the  night,"  said  Lissa ;  "  and  if  you 
will  leave  your  room-door  open,  ve 
shall  not  be  afndd." 

No  further  adventure  was  met  iritii 
that  night.  The  family  were  late  to 
their  Sunday  breakfast  Milla  looked 
as  if  she  had  not  slept  at  all ;  she  wu 
so  agitated  and  nervous  that  her  mother 
advised  her  not  to  think  of  going  to 
church,  but  to  lie  down  and  rest  all  the 
forenoon,  that  she  might  fed  like  en- 
joying the  promised  drive  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day. 

Before  breidcfast  Mr.  Cameron  and 
his  men  had  made  an  examination  of 
the  premises,  and  had  picked  up  the 
mask  worn  by  the  burglar,  which  had 
been  thrown  away  on  the  road,  quite  a 
distance  from  the  house. 

After  breakfiast,  he  went  over  to  Boie 
Villa,  to  ascertain  if  any  attempts  at 
entering  that  place  had  been  made. 
Nothing  was  .amiss  th^e,  althoiq^ 
Sam  declared  he  had  heard  a  window 
open  and  shut  in  the  ni^t ;  at  which 
the  others  laughed,  while  Mrs.  Grizzle 
remarked  that  she  must  be  more  careflil 
of  her  things,  which  were  liable  to  be 
stolen  any  day  or  night — she  was  ao 
heedless  about  locks. 

"  I  told  you,  last  evenix^,  smnebody 
might  be  looking  in  at  the  window,'' 
said  Mr.  Dassel.  "  I  have  no  doubt  jou 
were  followed  from  the  city.  8on»- 
times  these  scoundrelB  will  keep  their 
eyes  on  a  thing  for  months.  I  remesa- 
ber  once,  I  had  a  large  sum  of  money, 
in  gold,  sent  to  me  fhim  Paris,  by  ei* 
press,  to  Baden-Baden.  When  it  a^ 
rived,  I  was  notified  by  the  mesaoiger, 
who  warned  me  to  be  cautious,  as  hi 
was  infi^rmed  that  it  bad  been  foHowad 
all  the  way  fiom  Paris  by  two  celebra- 
ted thieves.  I  took  it,  quietly,  to  my 
room  in  the  hotel,  saying  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  the  package,  my  own 
servant  carrying  it,  intending,  on  the 
morrow,  to  pay  some  debts  to  a  broker 
there,  and  take  home  the  renuunder  of 
the  coin.  That  night  my  servant  wished 
to  sleep  in  my  apartment ;  but  I  said, 
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^  Kg,  I WBS  not  ftfraid.'  I  had,  however, 
a  small  dog,  a  pet  of  mine,  and  one  of 
tike  most  aagaoions  little  fellows  that 
ever  belonged  to  his  race.  It  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  and  I  was  &st 
asleep,  foigetAil  of  money  or  its  reqK>n- 
aibilities,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
cold  nose  of  my  dog,  pressed  silently 
against  my  fiice.  Svery  &calty  was  in- 
stently  sharpened  by  a  conscionsness  of 
peril.  It  was  perfectly  dark,  my  candle 
baTing  homed  out,  and  I  knew  not  bnt 
that  some  one  was  already  in  my  room. 
I  lay,  qnietly,  listening.  I  conld  just 
hear  the  velvet  patter  of  my  dog's  feet, 
who  seemed  to  have  mnffied  his  toes  on 
purpose,  going  abont  the  floors  and 
again  he  came  back  and  laid  his  nose 
to  my  ftee,  still  without  a  sound.  Upon 
finding  that  I  was  awake,  he  went  off 
again.  I  thought  best  to  follow  him ; 
and  with  my  pistol  in  my  hand  I  crept 
noiaelessly  out  of  bed,  and  walked  in 
the  direction  of  the  door.  When  about 
six  feet  from  it,  I  heard  a  peculiar  noise, 
scavoely  audible,  bnt  persbtent.  I  knew 
it  at  onoe.  Some  one  was  sawing  off  the 
bolt  I  All  right ;  let  him  work  away  I 
I  stationed  myself  close  to  the  door,  in 
sacli  a  position  that,  when  it  was  open- 
ed, I  could  shoot  the  intruder ;  my  dog 
Stood  at  my  side,  pressing  against  my 
leg*,  but  making  no  sound.  In  fifteen 
minutes  there  was  a  slight  rattling,  as 
of  something  dropping,  a  cessation  of 
the  sawing,  a  moment's  profound  si- 
lence, during  which,  I  suppose,  the  bur- 
glar was  also  listening.  Had  my  dog 
barked  then,  or  stiired,  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  Parisian  thieves  would  not 
have  been  winged ;  but  the  brave  little 
fellow  knew  better.  Presently  the  door 
was  pushed  softly,  slowly,  ajar;  then 
there  was  the  flash  of  my  pistol,  the 
report,  an  alarm  through  the  house, 
persons  runniug  to  the  scene,  lights, — 
and  upon  the  floor,  bathed  in  his  own 
blood,  the  would-be  robber.  He  was 
seriously,  not  mortally  wounded,  and 
was  taken  care  of  by  the  police.  His 
companion  was  also  arrested  in  his  at- 
tempt to  escape.  For  some  days  my 
little  dog  was  the  lion  of  Baden- 
Baden." 


^I  have  no  doubt  his  dogship  was 
more  worthy  of  distinction  than  many 
of  the  lions  who  have  attracted  atten- 
tion in  that  bad  little  city,"  said  Mr. 
Cameron.  **Do  you  dine  with  us  to- 
day, Louis  t " 

*'  Thank  you ;  Mrs.  Grizzle  has  held 
out  inducements  for  me  to  remain  at 
home.  But  tell  Miss  Milla,  please,  that 
I  shaU  be  at  the  door  at  half-past  two.** 

Mr.  Cameron  thought  it  prudent  to 
remain  at  home  that  morning.  His 
wife  and  eldest  daughter  drove  to  the 
little  country  church,  whose  Gothic 
arches  rose  amid  the  shadows  of  a  beau- 
tifiil  wood,  now  gorgeous  with  every 
autumn  tint,  as  if  the  windows  had  been 
illuminated  of  ^^  God's  first  temples.-' 
Kever  before  had  Elizabeth  prayed  as 
she  prayed  that  day,  for  guidance  and 
wisdom  to  do  right, — ^not  to  wrong 
others  because  she  was  tried  and  tempt- 
ed, but  to  suffer  meekly,  and  wait  with 
patience.  In  the  fervor  of  her  aspira- 
tions, the  temptation  to  mairy  from 
pique  and  pride  was  put  far  away. 
Even  Sam  Grizzle  had  his  rights,  and 
she  would  not  wed  him,  with  no  inten- 
tion of  making  him  happy.  She  re- 
solved to  wear  no  camelia  to  the  party, 
but  to  make  preparations  to  leave  her 
home  within  the  week  for  a  long  visit 
to  Newburg. 

It  was  with  something  of  holy  peace 
in  her  heart  that  she  sat  in  her  room, 
after  the  one  o'clock  Sabbath  dinner, 
her  Bible  open  in  her  lap,  the  pale  No- 
vember sunshine  streaming  through  the 
window.  While  she  sat  thus,  the  sound 
of  light  wheels  grated  on  the  drive. 
Mr.  Dassel,  with  a  handsome  little  car- 
riage and  fast  horse,  was  waiting  for 
Milla,  who  came  into  her  room,  smil- 
ing, but  very  pale,  to  ask  her  how  the 
new  suit  looked,  and  to  kiss  her  '*  good- 
bye until  tea-time." 

"You  look  charmingly,  Milla;  it  is 
very  becoming  to  you.  But  how  cold 
your  hands  are !  You  must  take  a  thick 
shawl ;  you  will  need  it  before  you  re- 
turn." 

Milla's  dress  and  mantle  were  of  some 
rich  gray  material,  trimmed  with  velvet 
of  the  same  color.    The  little  gray  felt 
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hat,  with  one  gray  and  one  scarlet 
plume,  was  as  pretty  as  it  could  be, 
with  her  lovely  golden  hair  floating  out 
from  under  it,  about  her  child-like,  ex- 
quisite face. 

"I  wanted  to  kiss  mother,  but  she 
is  asleep,"  said  Milla, — "no,  I'm  not 
cold — only  a  little  excited.  Good-bye, 
dear,  darling  Lissa !  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself  as 
much  as  you  anticipate,  sister." 

"Oh,  I  shall.  I  am  very  happy. 
The  day  is  so  beautiful — and  did  you 
see  what  a  handsome  little  turn-out  t " 

"  Yes ;  none  too  nice  for  you,  Milla. 
But  you  are  so  pale— your  hands  trem- 
ble." 

"  I  had  such  a  shock  last  night ;  Pve 
been  trembling  all  day.  But  I  must 
not  keep  Louis  waiting.  He  may  grow 
impatient." 

"  If  he  ever  is  impatient  witli  A^,  I 
shall  grow  to  hate  him,"  mused  Eliza- 
beth, closing  her  door  after  the  dear 
little  deformed,  beautiful  sister,  who 
flung  a  kiss  to  her  from  the  stairs. 

She  did  not  look  to  see  them  drive 
away  in  the  sunny  afternoon.  She  only 
reopened  her  Bible,  forcing  herself  to 
read  in  it,  at  first  mechanically,  until 
she  felt  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
was  comforted  by  its  promises. 

It  was  dark  when  Mr.  Dassel  set  Milla 
down  in  the  vestibule  of  her  father^s 


house.  If  it  had  not  been  so  dark,  Mr« 
Cameron  could  have  seen  that  his  hoise 
was  sweating,  as  if  he  had  been  driven 
far  and  rapidly. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  oat 
80  late.  I  am  afraid  you  have  taken 
cold,  my  child." 

"  No,  mother,  I  am  not  cold.  Louis 
went  further  than  I  expected ;  the  roads 
were  so  fine  and  the  air  so  bracing. 
We  had  a  shawl." 

As  Milla  came  into  the  iiill  blaze  of 
the  lighted  library,  where  a  small  fire 
had  been  kindled  in  the  grate  in  antici- 
pation of  her  being  chilly,  and  vboee 
lamps  were  all  burning,  ahe  did  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  nig^tr 
air.  Her  eyes  were  flashing,  her  cheeks 
red,  her  whole  face  radiated  light 

Her  father  drew  her  down  on  his 
knee,  complimenting  her  on  her  new 
dress.  She  doffed  her  little  gray  hat, 
leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
fell  into  a  deep  reverie. 

"There's  Louis,"  she  presently  ex- 
claimed, before  any  one  else  had  heard 
his  step.  "  He  will  take  tea  with  us, 
mamma.  Let  us  have  it  here,  in  the 
library.  It  is  so  pleasant,  with  this 
fire." 

Her  whim  was  humored.  Tea  was 
brought  into  the  library.  The  fomily 
long  remembered  how  beautiful,  how 
gay,  their  darling  was  that  evening. 


(To  Ite  eonUnued,) 
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LOUIS    XYII.   AND    EL£AZ£R   WILLIAMS. 

WXEB  THST  BEALLT  THE  BAMB  FBR80N  ?  * 


Bt  the  request  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Sooiety,  I  am  induced  to  re- 
cord the  reasons  of  my  belief  that  the 
late  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  was  *^the 
Lost  Prince,"  "the  Dauphin,"  "the 
Louis  XVn."  of  French  history.  I  do 
not  persuade  myself  that  the  following 
nsiratiye  will  prove  to  be  convincing 
to  all  readers ;  for,  the  problem,  "  Have 
we  had  a  Bourbon  among  us  ? "  is  com- 
plex and  recondite,  admitting  of  no 
positive  demonstration  short  of  authen- 
tic records ;  which  it  may  have  been  for 
the  interest  of  various  parties  in  France 
to  suppress.  Nevertheless,  the  facts 
which  have  constrained  my  judgment 
are  too  singular  to  be  rejected  as  evi- 
dence, and  may  serve  to  confirm,  in 
some  measure,  what  has  been  written 
by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  in  the  old 
PiOnam?*  Monthly  and  in  his  two  books, 
and  by  other  writers  less  familiar  to  us, 
who  have  taken  the  same  side  of  the 
question. 

L  In  the  month  of  August,  1844,  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  on  his  way  to 
BostoD,  visited  Newport,  R.  I.,  where 
I  was  some  time  rector,  to  ask  aid  for 
his  missionary  work  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Com.  O.  H. 
Perry.  Aoaid  the  books  that  covered 
the  centre-table  in  the  parlor  of  this  hos- 
pitable mansion,  were  some  volumes  of 

*  TUi  paper,  raoeired  after  our  numbor  for  July 
vupablisbed,  it  a  reftitatloii— u  miezpeoted  m  it 
Is  isterecting— of  the  editorial  note  in  that  number, 
■mnning  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Williams*  royal 
origin  was  finally  disposed  of  and  disprorod  by  the 
article  from  his  litonry  executor.  It  is  proper  for 
us  to  ny  here,  plainly,  that  the  present  paper  is 
written  by  the  Rev.  Fkaxcxs  VniTOK,  8.  T.  D., 
aaristant-miniater  of  Trinity  Ghnreh,  N.  Y^—a 
fe&tleman  whose  high  character  as  a  clergyman 
■Bd  as  a  learned  and  logical  inrestigator  will  com- 
aand  at  oneo  the  most  entire  oonfldenoe  in  the 
impartial  aocaracy  of  his  statements,  and  groat 
nspect  for  his  conclusions— which  so  strongly  lean 
toward  the  bdiof  that  Eleazer  WillLtms  was  really 
LbqIs  XVII.  of  Franoe.— JEd  Putfuim*i  Mag. 


French  Revolutionary  History,  contain- 
ing biographical  sketches  of  notable 
persons,  and  illustrated  by  engravings 
of  their  portraits,  in  fine  wood-cuts. 
These  volumes  were  the  gifts  of  Admiral 
Casey  to  Mrs.  Perry,  sent  to  her  from 
Paris,  after  his  return  to  France,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  courtesy  to  him 
and  to  the  officers  of  Ms  squadron  while 
lying  in  Newport  Harbor.  Admiral 
Casey,  it  will  be  remembered,  command- 
ed the  ships  which  brought  over  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  and  his  suite  to 
America,  about  1840,  and  remained  at 
Newport  while  the  Prince  was  engaged 
in  his  Western  tour ;  during  which  he 
visited  WiUiams  with  the  surgeon  of  the 
fleet  and  his  private  secretary.  The 
account  of  this  interview  is  detailed  by 
both  parties,  in  Mr.  Hanson's  book  on 
"  The  Lost  Prince." 

Candles  had  just  been  brought  into 
the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Perry,  when  Wil- 
liams and  I  drew  nigh  to  the  table  to 
amuse  ourselves  for  the  hour.  Not  a 
word  had  been  said  of  these  books,  nor 
of  the  conjecture  (which  was  then  a 
mere  rumor)  of  the  identity  of  Williams 
with  the  Dauphin ;  neither  did  I,  at  that 
time,  entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  any 
relationship  between  thenu  Williams 
had  not  spoken  on  the  question,  nor  in 
any  way  alluded  to  it ;  neither  did  he 
know  that  the  books  on  the  centre- 
table  were  of  the  character  described. 
But  we  drew  near  to  the  lights,  by  a 
natural  impulse,  to  vary  our  occupation 
in  a  sort  of ."  kill-time  "  way,  and  (I  will 
confess  it)  to  relieve  myself  from  the 
task  of  entertaining  a  visitor  who  was 
commonly  reserved  and  silent,  and 
whose  conversation  at  no  time  was  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  never  instruc- 
tive. 

Thus  we  were  engaged  for  a  half-hour 
or  so.  I  was  reading  some  author, 
while  Williams  was  turning  over  the 
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leaves  of  the  yolnmes  of  the  *'  French 
Revolutionary  Annals."  All  at  once  I 
was  startled  by  a  sudden  movement, 
and  on  looking  up,  I  saw  Williams  sit- 
ting upright  and  stiff  in  his  chair,  his 
eyes  fixed  and  wide  open,  his  hands 
clenched  on  the  table,  his  whole  frame 
shaken  and  trembling,  as  if  a  paralysis 
had  seized  him.  I  thought  it  had.  I 
exclaimed,  "  What  is  the  matter  ? "  and 
I  rose  quickly  to  rouse  him ;  for  no  an- 
swer came.  It  was  a  minute  or  more 
before  he  could  speak.  But  with  great 
effort  he  raised  his  hand,  and,  pointing 
to  one  of  the  wood-cut  portnits,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  said,  in  a  hollow 
voice  and  with  great  difficulty  of  utter- 
ance, 

'*That  image  has  haunted  me,  day 
and  night,  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
^Tis  the  horrid  vision  of  my  dreams. 
What  is  it?    Who  is  it?" 

I  looked.  There  was  no  name  on 
the  page.  On  turning  the  leaf,  I  read 
that  this  number  was  the  '^  Portrait  of 
Simon,"  to  whose  care  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  son  of  Louis  XVL  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  was  committed  in  the  pris- 
on of  the  Temple. 

I  shut  the  book;  for  while  it  was 
open  Williams  gazed  at  the  picture  us 
if  fascinated,  while  overwhelmed  with 
unutterable  horror. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  he  recovered 
his  equanimity.  And  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  talked  with  him  on  the  rumor 
of  his  birth  and  parentage.  He  told  me 
that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  had  visited 
him  at  Green  Bay  (as  Mr.  Hanson  after- 
ward related),  and  also  that  the  surgeon 
(to  whom,  at  his  request,  he  had  shown 
certain  scars  of  scrofula  upon  the  leg), 
said  to  him, 

^^ Man, Dim!  yon  have  rights  whidi 
you  know  not  of,"  and  then  suddenly 
checked  himself. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  the  story 
of  the  Dauphin  and  on  Williams^  recol- 
lections of  his  own  life.  There  was  no 
assuming,  on  his  part,  of  any  other  posi- 
tion than  that  of  a  gentleman  (which 
he  eminently  was)  who  had  been  cast 
among  Indians  in  early  youth,  and  who 
hod  been  educated  above  them  in  good 


schools,  and  who  had  done  serrioe  to 
his  country  in  the  War  of  1812 ;  and, 
finally,  had  been  called  into  the  holy 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  ^iacopal 
Church,  and  was  now  devoting  himself 
to  the  welfare  of  those  sons  of  the  forest 
with  whom  his  lot  had  been  cast  in 
early  life,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  their 
civilization  and  their  spiritual  salvation, 
as  their  humble  and  contented  nds- 
sionary. 

WUliams  assumed  no  other  character 
than  this,  and  rather  seemed  disturbed 
at  the  conjecture  of  his  inheritance  of 
any  other  name.  There  was  no  air  of 
pretenaion^-no  attempt  at  specnlatioD 
— ^no  seeming  personal  interest  in  the 
noiatter  suggested  to  him  of  his  ro;«] 
birth. 

He  could  not  account  for  his  agitation 
at* the  sight  of  the  portrait  of  ^*  Simon ;  ^ 
and  when  I  reopened  the  book  at  the 
page,  he  gazed  at  the  picture  without 
emotion,  as  if  the  spectre  had  been  laid, 
and  the  associations  with  it  had  been 
buried  and  covered  up  in  the  mysterioos 
tqmb  of  the  soul.  Those  wonderful 
memories,  which  the  sudden  apparition 
of  Simon's  portrait  had  revived,  seemed 
to  be  mercifully  remanded  to  their  sep- 
ulchre. Williams  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  slept  well.  Meanwhile,  we  of 
the  family,  who  had  been  conversiog 
with  him,  puzzled  ourselves  with  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
evening,  with  as  much  satisfaction  u 
puzzles  generally  afford. 

But  the  condnsion  to  which  my 
thoughts  have  arrived,  after  due  con- 
sideration, is  simply  this,  that  it  lau  tit 
Sauly  through  Mtmory^  leeaing  witsun  to 
Itself,  affirming  the  idmtity  of  WiUMm 
and  Ike  Davphin, 

XL  My  next  personal  connection  witii 
the  question  of  the  Dauphin  happened 
in  this  wise : 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Hanson^  a^ 
tide  in  Putnam^s  Monthly^  in  Febnuzy, 
1853,  occasioned  many  inquiries  ^  urbm 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  would  again 
officiate  in  Grace  Church,  Brookl^ 
Heights."  He  had  more  than  once  dcoe 
so,  without  remark ;  but  now  he  was  a 
celebrity.    It  was  contrary  to  my  prin- 
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dples  and  my  taste  to  encourage  the 
implied  motiye  for  attending  diyine 
worship,  and  I  determined  to  gratify 
no  prurient  curiofdty  to  see  Hr.  Wil- 
liams while  engaged  in  his  ministerial 
office.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  February, 
1858, 1  expected  him  to  assist  me  in  the 
Holy  Communion;  but  I  scrupulously 
withheld,  even  from  every  member  of 
my  family,  any  hint  of  my  expectation. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Williams  had  failed  me  once 
before,  and  his  promise  at  this  time  was 
conditional;  so  that  I  myself  was  not 
certain  of  his  coming. 

Tlie  organ  had  commenced,  and  the 
time  was  fully  up,  when  Mr.  Williams 
appeared,  just  as  I  was  about  to  proceed 
from  the  vestry-room.  He  robed  himr 
self  hastily  in  his  surplice,  and  was 
directed  to  one  of  the  stalls  on  the  op- 
posite side,  which  required  him  to  walk 
across  the  choir,  or  chancel,  of  the 
church. 

On  the  following  Monday  morning  an 
eettomed  parishioner,  a  German  gentle- 
man of  high  standing,  called  on  me  in 
my  study  to  ask,  "  who  he  was  that  offi- 
ciated with  me  on  yesterday  morning." 

I  replied  that  "it  was  the  Rev.  Ele- 
azer  Williams." 

He  then  said  that  there  happened  to 
be  in  hi$^  pew,  as  his  guest,  His  Royal 
Highness,  Prince  Paul  William,  Duke 
of  Wui  tern  berg,  cousin  to  the  present 
King  of  Wurtemberg  and  to  the  Czar 
l<^icholas,  travelling  in  this  country  un- 
der the  title  of  Gen.  Count  Heidenheun ; 
^ho,  when  Mr.  Williams  walked  across 
the  chancel,  asked  my  parishioner,  Mr. 

R ,  "Who  is  that?    Who  is  that 

man  ?  It  is  so !  If  there  is  any  thing 
in  family  likeness,  he  is  a  Bourbon  I " 

Mr.  R replied  that  he  did  not 

Iniow  who  it  was.  But  the  Duke  could 
not  be  quiet,  but  said, "  It  is  so !  He  is 
a  Bourbon  I  He  is  a  Bourbon,  no  doubt ! 
He  is  the  image  of  Charles  X." 

Mr.  R went  on  to  relate  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Duke  during  the  whole 
of  the  divine  service ;  and  how,  at  din- 
ner that  day,  he  resumed  the  theme, 
with  many  particulars  in  the  story  of 
the  Dauphin. 

Among  these  I  recollect  a  few  striking 


points,  viz.,  that  Charles  X.  was  very 
like  Louis  XVI. ;— that  Prince  Talley- 
rand knew  all  about  the  abduction  of 
tiie  Dauphin,  which  was  connived  at  by 
the  authorities  of  France ;  and  when 
his  Memoirs  should  be  published  (if 
there  were,  no  suppression  of  fitcts),  the 
world  would  know  of  it  too ;— that  the 
Jesuits  knew  all  about  it ;  and  if  Wil- 
liams had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  (sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  Dauphin),  he 
would  have  been  in  France  long  ago ; — 
that  Robespierre  and  Count  de  Provence 
(afterward  Louis  AY  111.)  were  mutually 
interested  in  procuring  the  abduction 
of  the  Dauphin  (inasmuch  as  he  would 
not  die  a  natural  death  under  extreme 
cruelty) :  Robespierre,  because  he  wished 
that  tbe  Revolution  should  maintain 
the  reputation  of  a  political  revolution, 
and  not  be  damaged  by  the  imputation 
of  being  a  war  against  children ;  the 
Count  de  Proyence,  because  the  Dau- 
phin, as  Louis  XYU.,  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  succession  to  the  crown ; 
— that  Chateaubriand  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  XVIH., 
on  the  ground  that  Louis  XYH.  was 
yet  alive  and  in  America;  and  that 
Chateaubriand's  journey  to  America 
had  for  its  object,  among  others,  to  dis- 
cover the  lost  Dauphin  ;^that  Count 
D^Artois  (afterward  Charles  X.)  would 
not  swear  allegiance  to  his  brother  until 
yery  late  (when  his  own  succession  was 
in  prospect),  because  of  his  scruples  as 
a  Legitimist,  and  his  allegiance  to  his 
nephew. 

These  circumstances,  and  others  quite 
as  remarkable,  were  the  disclosures  of 

my  friend  Mr.  R ,  as  having  been  the 

staple  of  the  conversation  of  the  Duke 
on  that  Sunday  afternoon,  after  he  had 
had  a  vision  of  Eleazer  Williams. 

The  peculiar  reason  why  this  report 
was  made  to  me^  was  this :  A  few  days 
before  this  eventful  Sunday,  while  I  was 
engaged  in  reading  Mr.  Hanson's  first 
article  on  the  question  of  the  Dauphin, 

Mr,  R happened  to  call  on  me  in 

my  library.  Our  conversation  turning 
to  the  subject,  he  denounced  the  article, 
and  the  credulity  of  those  who  enter- 
tained a  belief  in  the  ''  identity  of  Ele- 
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azer  Williams  and  the  Dauphin  of 
France ! "  And  his  call  on  Monday 
morning  was  (as  he  states  in  a  note  now 
before  me,  dated  March  8, 1868)  *^  prin- 
cipally as  a  reason  for  retracting  my 
previous  unbelief,  which  I  considered 
too  rashly  and  too  strongly  expressed." 

Mr.  R wrote,  in  pencU,  the  title 

of  the  Duke  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  I 
made  a  note  of  some  points  of  the  con- 
versation on  the  other  edde ;  where,  also, 
I  find  it  written,  that  "  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Holbrook,  of  Boston,  was  present  in 
my  study,  and  heard  Mr.  R— - —  say  the 
above." 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  this 
memorandum : 

Copy  of  memorandum  made  on  a  slip  of  paper 
immediately  after  Mr,  B—*9  communicaCion.* 

"Monday,  Feb.  7,1858. 
"  Mr.  R—  gave  me  the  address  opposite  " 
(side  of  the  paper,  in  pencil,)  **  and  said :  The 
Dake  testiGed  yesterday  to  Mr.  B —  at  his  ta- 
ble at  dinner, '  that  the  rumor  was  current  * 
(interlined)  <  Chateaubriand  has  said  to  him  (the 
Duke)  that  the  Dauphin  was  taken  to  America, 
and  was  now  alive  there.'  When  the  Duke  saw 
E.  Williams  in  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  yes- 
terday, he  said  to  Mr.  R~  (sitting  in  his  pew), 
that  Williams  was  a  Bourbon,  no  doubt,  it 
family  features  are  evidence.  The  Duke  has 
seen  Louis  XYIIL  and  Charles  X.,  Ac. 

"  Mr.  Edward  H.  Holbrook,  of  Boston,  was 
present  in  my  study,  and  heard  Mr.  R —  say 
the  above,  Ac  F.  V." 

The  address  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  paper,  given  in  pencil,  is, 

^*  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Paul  William, 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  Gen.  Count  Hcidenbeim, 
cousin  to  Emperor  Nicholas." 

At  this  time  there  was  no  pledge  of 
secrecy,  as  to  this  important  communi- 
cation; nor  the  apprehension  of  any 
harm  to  result  from  its  contemporaneous 
publication.  Accordingly,  I  took  an 
early  opportunity  to  acquaint  Mr.  Han- 
son with  the  general  scope  of  it,  and 
referred  him  to  Mr.  R for  the  par- 
ticulars, to  be  printed  in  his  forthcom- 
ing second  article  in  Putnam's  Monthly, 

To  my  surprise,  Mr.  Hanson  informed 
me  that  Mr.  R declined  to  confirm 


*  I  hoTc  carefully  compared  this  with  the  original 
monorandimi,  and  It  agrees  exactly,  exoopt  in  one 
thing,  the  ftxll  name  of  Mr.  B.— (?.  P.  P. 


what  he  had  said  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Holbrook  and  myself;  for  which  reluc- 
tance he  gaye  the  following  yery  excel- 
lent reasons,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated 

** Street,  New  York,  March  S,  1858. 

"  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  With  respect  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  ia 
reference  to  the  Rct.  E.  Williams,  his  explicit 
request  to  hare  his  name  kept  out  of  any  pub- 
lication on  the  subject  forbidis  me  from  comply- 
ing with  your  request  for  a  written  statement  of 
such  opinion,  further  than  simply  to  say,  that 
the  Duke,  when  seeing  the  Rev.  £.  Willianui 
assist  you  in  the  services  of  your  church,  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  February,  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  marked  Bourbon  features  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman. 

"  And  for  the  above-mentioned  reason,  I  shall 
much  prefer  that,  even  to  this  simple  fact,  no 
allusion  should  be  made  in  any  pnblication. 
What  I  stated  verbally  to  you,  and  to  Hr.  W— 
(his  particular  friend),  was  meant  for  a  confi- 
dential communication,  and  principally  for  the 
reason  for  retracting  my  previous  unbelief, 
which  I  considered  too  rashly  and  too  strongly 
expressed. 

"  1  cannot  omit,  however,  to  rectify  a  misap- 
prehension which  seems  to  have  been  created 
by  that  confidential  communication,  viz.,  that 
the  Duke  had  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Chaiea»- 
hiand  himself  that  the  Dauphin  bad  been  sent 
to  this  country,  &e.  This,  as  far  as  I  know, 
was  not  the  case.  In  short,  the  Duke  spoke 
more  o{  reports  and  rumors,  than  of  facts. 
"  With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Yours,  R-." 

On  farther  oonsnltation  I  learned  that 
the  contemporaneous  publication  of  this 
testimony  (such  as  it  is)  "  would  reiy 
much  compromise  the  Duke  on  his  re- 
turn to  Europe  among  the  Legitimist 
circles  of  royalty."  I  reported  to  Mr. 
Hanson  that  the  information  with  whidi 
I  had  thought  to  furnish  him  could  not 
properly  be  included  in  his  new  article. 
But,  forasmuch  as  I  had  revealed  the 
particulars  of  the  Duke's  impulsive  tes- 
timony, and  my  informant  was  reluctant 
to  stand  by  me  (for  very  good  present 
reasons),  I  thought  it  just  that  at  least 
the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  should 
be  confirmed  by  my  informant,  in  terit' 
ing ;  both  for  my  own  satisfaction  and 
justilication  and  for  the  truth  of  hl»- 
tory,  whenever  the  time  should  come  to 
publish  it. 

My  informant  conceded  the  justice  of 
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this  demand  with  characteristic  cour- 
tesy, only  requiring  that  the  document 
should  not  be  used  publicly,  nor  printed 
while  the  parties  concerned  are  liying, 
but  kept  among  my  private  documents, 
as  among  my  curiosities  of  history. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
memorandum : 

(OOFT.) 

"  Memorandum  for  Preaenrattoii. 

"In  Fuinam*  8  Monthly  Bevuw  for  February, 
1853,  is  SD  article  by  the  Ber.  J.  H.  Hanson, 
eDtitled,  'Is  there  a  Bourbon  amongst  us?' 
in  which  the  writer  attempts  to  identify  the 
Rer.  Eleazer  Williams,  Deacon  in  the  Prot. 
Epis.  Church,  with  the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII. 

**  This  article  is  causing  much  speculation, 
ud  has  created  no  little  interest  among  intel- 
ligent people,  both  here  and  iu  Europe.  Mr. 
Hanson  is  to  continue  the  inquiry  in  Fvinam 
of  April. 

"On  the  first  Sunday  in  February  (Feb.  6, 
1353),  the  Key.  £.  Williams  assisted  me  in  the 
Hojj  Communion.  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince 
Paul  William,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  cousin  to 
the  preurU  king  of  Wurtemberg  and  to  [this 
iras  interlined  by  Mr.  R.]  Czar  Nicholas  (now 
trarelling  in  this  country  under  the  title  of  Gen. 
Count  Heidenbeim),  chanced  to  be  in  Grace 
Church,  Brooklyn  Heights,  that  morning,  in 
the  pew  of  his  friend  R — ,  Esq.  my  parish- 
iouer,  who,  on  the  following  day,  informed  me 
of  the  foUowiog  particulars :  On  seeing  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  His  Royal  Highness  said  to  his 
Triend  with  emphasis,  'It  is  so— that's  a  Bour- 
bon, no  doubt'  And  afterwards,  in  conrersa- 
tioo,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  R— ,  the  Duke 
added,  that  Hr.  Williams'  resemblance  to  and 
general  appearance  with  Charles  X.  is  more 
striking  than  his  likeness  to  Louis  XYIIL,  who 
Tas  less  like  Louis  XVI. 

"His  Royal  Highness  had  been  acquainted 
with  both  Sovereigns.  Furthermore,  His  Roy- 
al Highness  on  the  same  occasion  stated  that 
in  the  legitimist  circles  in  France,  he  had  heard 
it  currently  reported,  that  the  Dauphin,  Louis 
XTIL,  had  been  taken  to  America,  and  might 
be  ndwalire  there,  and  that  Mr.  Chateaubriand 
was  eonrersant  with  the  fact"  [here  follows  a 
danse  interpolated  by  Mr.  R~  in  his  own  hand- 
writing] and  taking  all  in  aU^  he  himeeif 
had  no  douU,  iJtat  the  Bev,  K  Williams  was 
the  Daujthin. 

"Mr.  Hanson,  haTing  heard  the  rumor  of  this 
circumstantial  eridence,  has  requested  me  by 
letter  to  commanicate  the  above  statement  to 
him  for  publication  in  the  April  number  of 
Putnam^t  Monthly,  now  in  press. 

"But  as  Mr.  R — had  informed  mo  that  His 
Royal  Highness  earnestly  deprecated  being  in 
print  on  this  subject,  I  could  not  gratify  Mr. 
Hanson  without  conferring  with  Mr.  R— . 


"R—  declines  to  permit  the  statement 
above  to  be  printed,  while  the  parties  concerned 
are  living,  on  the  sufficient  ground  of  the  re- 
luctance of  His  Royal  Highness,  and  on  the  con- 
sideration that  much  of  it  was  made  in  the 
freedom  and  confidence  of  his  domestic  fireside. 
But  aa  the  statement  is  valuable  and  worth 
preserving,  I  have  submitted  it  to  Mr.  R^- 
for  his  cotifirnialion,  to  be  kept  by  me  among 
my  curiosities  of  history. 

(Signed,)  '^F.V. 

".Brooklyn,  March  5, 1858." 

Mr.  Ji—*a  OonfirmaUon  is  asfollowe, 

" Street,  Brooklyn, 

"  March  5, 1858. 

"At  the  Rev.  Dr.  V—'s  request,  I  here- 
with confirm  the  preceding  statement,  on  the 
first  two  pages  of  this  sheet  (of  which  this  is 
the  third),  as  substantially  correct.  The  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg  was  in  the  pew.  No.  100,  when 
he  saw  the  Rev.  E.  Williams  in  the  chancel, 
at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  feet. 

"  I  cannot  forbear,  however,  to  add,  that  the 
Duke,  being  of  rather  an  impulsive  and  sanguine 
temper,  may  have  used,  in  the  conversation 
alluded  to,  much  stronger  language  than  be 
would  havo  been  willing  to  subscribe  to  in 
writing:  for  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  conclusion  of  the  Rev.  E.  Wil- 
liams being  no  doubt  the  Dauphin,  or  even  a 
Bourbon,  would  have  been  extremely  rash. 
(Signed,)  "  R— ." 

"  P.  S.— It  is  distinctly  understood  that  no 
other  use  is  to  be  made  of  this  paper,  than  that 
it  is  to  be  kept  by  Dr.  V —  among  his  private 
documents ;  as  only  on  that  condition  I  was  in- 
duced to  confirm,  in  writing,  statements  that 
were  made  under  the  injunction,  if  not  of  strict 
privacy,  but  certainly  of  avoiding  a  general 
publicity.  a-R-."* 

I  have  preserved  this  documentary 
evidence  for  fifteen  yeare^  as  ^'  a  curiosi- 
ty of  history."  But  the  time  is  come  to 
publish  it.  In  that  short  period  of  time 
Mr.  Williams  has  died,  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  has  died,  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg  is  abolished,  and  public 
faith  in  legitimate  kings  is  dead  and 
buried.  And,  even  while  I  am  writing 
this  article  (intended,  originally,  for  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society),  the 
July  number  of  Putnam^s  (revived)  Mag- 
azine contains  a  paper  of  Mr.  Williams' 
literary  executor,  entitled,  "The  Last 
of  the  Bourbon  Story ; "  while  the  edi^ 

♦  I  have  oarcftilly  verified  the  above  by  the  origi- 
nal paper,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Yinton  and  of 
lir.  B— .  Tho  only  diCFcrcnco  is  the  omission,  in 
the  copy,  of  the  full  name  of  Mr.  R— .—G.  P.  P. 
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or,  in  his  "Monthly  Chronicle,"  begs 
pardon  of  the  public  for  having  yielded 
to  "  the  enthusiastic  faith  and  trust  of 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Hanson,  whose  belief 
in  the  rightfulness  of  Mr.  Williams' 
claim,  and  whose  zeal  in  pushing  it, 
amounted  almost  to  a  monomania/' 

Alas !  dear  brother  1  the  world  thinks 
thee  dead,  and  bemoans  thy  credulity, 
while  it  is  forced  to  honor  Uiy  "  enthu- 
siastic faith  and  trust." 

But  thou  art  not  dead,  but  sleepest ; 
and  I,  in  venturing  to  indite  more  "  last 
words  of  the  Bourbon  story,"  may  be 
likened  to  that  loving  sister  of  whom 
it  was  said,  "  She  goeth  unto  the  grave 
to  weep  there."  But  that  grave  was  the 
theatre  of  a  resurrection.  It  was  "  Thb 
Truth  "  who  said, "  Our  friend  Lazarus 
sleepeth ;  but  I  go,  that  I  may  awake 
him  out  of  sleep." 

in.  In  the  summer  of  1858,  Mr.  Han- 
son called  on  me  in  Brooklyn,  where  I 
was  then  settled,  to  acquaint  me  with 
what  promised  to  be  a  singular  con- 
firmation of  his  theory,  as  published  in 
the  March  and  April  numbers  of  the 
Maganne,  through  the  testimony,  he 
said,  of  Bkenondough,  a  very  old  In- 
dian chief  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  who  had 
known  Williams  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
ten  or  twelve  yean  of  age,  having  bewi 
present  when  two  Frenchmen  gave  him 
into  the  custody  of  the  elder  Williams, 
in  1796,  at  Ticonderoga;  and  who 
would  testify  that  Eleazer  Williams  was 
of  French  birth,  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  talked  Viith  him  in  the  French  Ian- 
guage  at  that  timey  Moreover,  the  old 
Indian  affirmed  that  "  Williams  was  re- 
corded in  the  census  of  the  Six  Nations 
as  a  Frenchman  adopted  by  the  St. 
Regis  tribe,  and  transferred  to  the  Onei- 
das;"  with  many  other  particulars  of 
great  interest. 

All  this  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  impor- 
tant testimony,  if  true.  Who  is  this  old 
Indian  9  How  came  he  to  turn  up  just 
at  that  time?  What  credentials  does 
he  show  ?  What  proof  of  his  great  age 
and  sound  memory  exists  ? 

These  were  among  the  queries  that  I 
thought  proper  to  suggest,  to   guard 


myself  from  a  credulity  which  I  felt 
predisposing  me  to  brieve  what  the 
circumstance  at  Newport,  some  yean 
previously,  and  the  late  testimony  of 
the  Duke  of  Wortemberg,  had  fixed  in 
my  mind. 

The  answer  to  tliese  inquiries  was  this 
simple  explanation :  Bkenondough  was 
a  principal  man  of  the  Oneidas,  who 
was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  city  of 
Washington  to  receive  the  bounty- 
money,  or  on  other  business,  of  the  In- 
dians. On  this  year  he  left  Byncuae 
witli  the  usual  contribution  of  Indian 
traps  of  bead-work,  by  the  sale  of  which 
he  paid  his  expenses.  But  there  was 
such  an  unusuid  delay  at  Washington 
in  the  payment  of  the  Indian  annuity, 
that  Skenondough's  resources  were  ex- 
hausted. He  was  obliged  to  return 
without  money,  reaching  Philadelphia 
penniless. 

In  this  strait,  he  called  on  Mr.  Beter 
Sken  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well- 
known,  wealthy,  and  highly-respected 
citizen;  whose  middle  name  was  deriv- 
ed, I  was  told,  from  that  of  the  chiefr 
of  the  Oneidas— "  Bkenondough,"— with 
whom  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Smith  wen: 
familiar  in  their  early  settlements 
around  Syracuse.  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith, 
brother  of  Peter  Sken,  is,  I  believe,  still 
the  possessor  of  the  immense  patzi- 
mony  derived  from  an  Indian  title; 

Old  Skenondough  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Peter  Sken  Smith 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  just  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Hanscm^s  discussion  oi 
the  question  of  Eleazer  Williams^  iden- 
tity with  the  Dauphin  of  France  wj» 
engaging  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Smith, 
therefore,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
questioning  old  Skenondough  on  the 
subject.  Skenondough  had  not  heard 
of  the  theme,  nor  had  he  ever  suspected 
that  Williams  was  of  royal  blood ;  but 
he  said  that  he  knew  he  was  a  French- 
man, because  he  was  present  at  Lake 
George  in  1795,  when  he  was  bronght 
over  and  committed  into  the  custody 
of  Thomas  Williams;  and  tother  words 
to  like  efiect,  as  above  narrated,  and  as 
afterward  embodied  in  an  affidavit. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  it  worth  while  to 
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acquaint  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  with  this 
startling  and  unexpected  confinnation 
of  his  theory,  and  suggested  that  Sken- 
ondoogh  be  asked  to  take  New  York 
in  his  route  home  to  Syracuse,  so  that 
his  testimony  might  be  taken  before  a 
notary. 

Kr.  Hanson  invited  Skenondough  to 
visit  New  York,  where,  by  a  happy  con- 
juncture, Williams  was  also  sojourning, 
while  engaged  in  the  printing  of  his 
"  Indian  Prayer-Book." 

Mr.  Hanson  desired  me  to  be  present 
with  him  when  Skenondough's  afSdayit 
would  be  made.  I  consented.  Where- 
upon, on  the  day  of  Bkenondongh^s 
anival,  I  was  summoned  to  meet  the 
parties  in  the  office  of  Richard  Bus- 
teed,  Esq.,  in  William-street.  There  sat 
old  Skenondough,  his  long  white  hair 
streaming  on  his  shoulders,  the  deep 
wrinkles  furrowing  his  swarthy  face, 
bat  his  form  hardly  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  years.  Mr.  Hanson  was  by 
bis  side.  In  a  few  minutes  Eleazer 
Williams  entered;  and  it  was  impres- 
sive to  observe  the  greeting  of  these  old 
men.  They  spoke  together  in  the  In- 
dian dialect  for  some  time,  then  in  Eng- 
lisli,  then  again  in  Indian,  just  as  the 
subject  of  their  discourse  seemed  to 
prompt.  They  had  not  seen  one  an- 
other for  a  long  period;  and  remi- 
niscences seemed  to  start  up  in  rapid 
succession,  while  various  emotions  were 
evinced  to  the  observer  by  their  vary- 
ing expressions  of  countenance — now 
sad,  now  merry,  and  now  dubious,  as  if 
the  recollections  of  one  perplexed  the 
other. 

I  watched  this  converse  of  mingled 
languages  and  pantomime,  till  I  feared 
that  the  long  summer  afternoon  would 
vrear  away,  unless  we  went  to  business. 
Whereupon  Skenondough  settled  him- 
seli^  and  related  his  story,  beginning  at 
the  year  1796,  when  he  first  saw  Wil- 
liams and  talked  French  with  him — a 
*'  fon  boy,"  as  he  said ;  thence  he  pur- 
sued the  story  to  the  time  when  this  boy 
dove  into  Lake  George,  and  was  taken 
out  of  the  water  half-drowned,  and  car- 
ried into  Williams'  wigwam  on  the 
shore — ^after  which  event  he  recovered 
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his  reason;  thence  he  narrated  Wil- 
liams' career  through  the  War  of  1812, 
and  spoke  of  the  Indian  spy-system,  in 
which  the  old  chief  was  engaged — and 
especially  referred  to  an  occasion  when 
they  went  together  to  obtain  a  subsidy 
from  the  United  States  Government; 
at  which  point,  Williams,  who  had  been 
listening  attentively,  as  to  a  revelatioii 
of  by-gone  times,  interrupted  Skenon- 
dougb,  saying,  "  No ;  it  was  the  State 
of  New  York  who  gave  the  subsidy ; " 
and  after  some  discussion  whether  it 
was  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  or  jointly,  Skenon- 
dough, as  if  tired  of  this  question,  ex- 
claimed to  us,  **  Let  that  go.  He  is  not 
an  Indian  I  He  was  never  reckoned  as 
an  Indian.  Look  here!  Look  at  his 
hand!"  (taking  it).  "This  is  not  an 
Indian's  hand  I  Look  at  mine  I  It  is 
double-jointed ; "  and  so  he  threw  his 
fingers  **  out  of  joint,"  backward  and 
forward. 

I  mention  these  incidents,  not  as 
proving  much  on  the  main  question, 
but  because  they  happened ;  throwing, 
I  thought,  an  aspect  of  simple  sincerity 
on  the  intercourse  of  these  simple  but 
dissimilar  old  men. 

I  recollect  asking  Skenondough  of 
his  age.    He  replied,  jocosely, 

"  I  am  old  enough  to  be  in  my  second 
childhood,  as  they  say ;  for,  look  here 
— I  am  getting  a  second  set  of  double- 
teeth  ;  "  and  he  opened  his  mouth,  and 
showed  us,  sure  enough,  a  fresh  set  of 
molars,  which,  also,  he  made  us  touch 
with  our  fingers. 

The  substance  of  Skenondough's  tes- 
timony was,  finally,  put  to  paper,  sub- 
scribed and  sworn  to,  as  follows : 

<<  John  O'Brieo,  a  half*breed  IndiaD,  other- 
wise known  as  Skenondough,  deposes  and  says, 
that  he  resides  in  the  town  of  Salina,  Onondaga 
County,  State  of  New  York ;  that  he  is  known 
to  the  Hon.  P.  Sken  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  to  Gerrit  Smith,  Squire  Johnson,  Mayor 
Baldwin,  and  Lawyer  Wood,  of  Syracuse ;  that 
he  is  now  directly  from  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  taken  sick  on  his  way  from  Washington, 
and  is  returning  to  Salina ;  that  he  is  now  Tery 
aged,  having  been  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
in  1752 ;  that  his  father  was  an  Irishman,  of 
the  name  of  Wm.  O'Brien,  and  his  mother  an 
Indian  woman  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  named  Mary 
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Skenondough ;  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
he  was  seat  from  America  to  France,  for  his 
education,  and  remained  there  until  during  the 
War  of  the  ReFoIution,  when  he  returned,  in 
the  same  ship  with  La  Fayette,  to  America. 
After  his  return,  this  deponent  went  among 
the  Oneida  Indians,  in  the  State  of  New  York ; 
and,  in  the  year  1795,  was  at  Tioonderoga,  on 
Lake  George. 

**  At  that  time,  two  Frenchmen  came  to  the 
Indians  on  Lake  George,  and  this  deponent 
oonrersed  with  them,  in  their  own  language. 
Their  names  deponent  does  not  remember. 
They  had  with  them  a  boy,  which  this  depo- 
nent supposed  to  be  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age.  This  boy,  the  deponent  talked  with 
in  the  French  language.  The  two  Frenchmen 
told  this  deponent  that  the  boy  was  French,  by 
birth.  The  boy  seemed  weak  and  sickly,  and 
his  mind  was  wandering,  so  that  he  seemed 
rather  silly. 

"This  child,  after  the  Frenchmen  had  de- 
parted, this  deponent  saw  in  the  family  of 
Thomas  Williams,  an  Indian,  where  the  child 
lired.  This  deponent  further  recollects  that 
he  was  at  Lake  George  some  time  after  this, 
when  this  boy,  playing  with  othei;  children,  fell, 
or  threw  himself,  from  a  rock  into  the  Lake, 
and  was  taken  out  with  a  wound,  he  thinks  up- 
on the  head,  and  was  carried  into  the  hut  of 
Thomas  Williams.  After  this  he  from  time  to 
time  saw  the  boy,  and  that  boy  is  the  person 
now  known  as  the  Rer.  £leazer  Williams. 

''Deponent  further  declares,  that,  in  1815, 
when  Mr.  Williams  first  came  to  Oneida  Castle 
to  preach  to  the  Indians,  deponent  was  there, 
and  asked  Mr.  Williams  if  he  remembered  his 
fall  into  the  Lake ;  which  he  did  not  Depo- 
nent further  declares,  that  one  of  the  two 
Frenchmen  who  brought  the  child  to  Lake 
George  seemed  to  hare  the  appearance  of  a 
priest  of  the  Ohureh  of  Rome.  Deponent  rec- 
ollects Colonel  Lewis,  Captain  Peters,  Captain 
Jacob  Francis,  chiefii  of  the  St  Regis  tribe, 
who  always  believed  Mr.  Williams  to  be  a 
Frenchman. 

'*  This  deponent  also  declares,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mary 
Ann  his  wife,  and  that  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  Rev^.  Eleazer  Williams  and  the  said 
Thomas  Williams,  or  his  wife,  or  any  of  the 
children  of  the  said  Thomas  Williams  and  his 
wife  Mary  Ann,  who  was  also  known  to  this 
deponent 

*<Tbis  deponent  also  further  declares,  that 
.Captain  Jasper  Parish,  of  Canandaigua,was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  General  or  State  Government, 
agent  for  Uie  Six  Nations,  some  time  before  the 
War  of  1812 ;  and  after  the  war  was  over,  in 
1815,  he  took  the  census  of  each  family,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  presents  from  the 
(Government  Eleazer  Williams  was  set  down 
by  Captain  Parish,  on  the  record,  as  "  a  li-^ne^ 
man,  adopted  by  the  St.  BegU  tribe,  and  tram- 


f  erred,  to  the  Oneidae."  This  deponent  wis,  si 
the  time,  a  member  of  the  General  Comidl  of 
the  Nation,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Hanihd, 
and  gave,  himself,  the  returns  to  Captain  Pt^ 
ish ;  and  this  deponent  has  seen  the  record  of 
the  census;  which  record  may  probably  be 
found  at  Canandaigua,  by  writing  to  Mr.  Id- 
ward  Parish  aforesaid. 

"  This  deponent  further  says,  that  he  re- 
members the  spot  at  which  the  child,  now 
known  as  Eleazer,  fell  into  the  water,  and  that 
it  was  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  on  the 
west  side,  not  far  from  the  old  Fort 

''JoHH  O'Bun." 

"  Sworn  before  me,  this  14th  day  of  Jme, 
1858. 
*''  "Richard  Bdbtku>, 
"  Commieeioner  qf  Deeds, 

«  48  William  Street,  New  York." 

The  review  of  this  remarkable  testi- 
mony reyiyes  the  impreaaioD  of  its  troth, 
which  it  made  at  tiie  time.  Williami 
sat  as  one  who  was  hearing  tidings  that 
were  new  and  strange.  While  old  Skea- 
ondongh  was  relating  his  early  histoiy, 
bis  jaw  drooped,  and  his  eyes  irm 
fixed  on  the  relator  with  intense  eainesi- 
ness ;  but  when  the  story  reached  his 
middle  life,  his  attitude  and  expression 
were  changed,  and  he  uttered  ejacula- 
tions, now  and  then,  such  as,  "Tes!" 
"  I  remember."  Especially  when  Sken- 
ondough testified  that  Captain  Parish 
was  appointed  by  the  General  Oiwm- 
merU  as  agent  of  the  Six  Nations,  Wil- 
liams interrupted,  and  said,  that "  Cap- 
tain Parish  was  appointed  by  the  Stiu 
of  yew  Tork;'^'*  whereupon  there  was  a 
slight  discussion,  and  Skenondongh^s 
testimony  was  amended,  as  aboye,  by 
the  dubious  alternate.  While  rendenng 
his  testimony,  the  picturesque  old  In- 
dian leaned  on  his  Bta£^  holding  it  be- 
tween his  legs,  and  gazing,  as  it  woe^ 
into  the  deep  .past.  But  during  the  in- 
tervals, when  Mr.  Busteed  was  recording 
the  important  facts,  the  conyersatioD 
turned  on  the  most  commonplace  topics; 
such  as  "  the  weather,"  and  "  whst  Wil- 
liams was  in  the  city  for,"  and  "  when 
Skenondough  was  to  leave ; "  as  if  the 
mind  demanded  relief  from  its  mnsingB 
and  its  memories. 

The  Key.  Mr.  Hanson's  fine  £tce 
brightened  as  the  narrator  proceeded, 
like    one  whose   disputed  coiyectQies 
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were  verified  as  truth.  I  was  in  the  in- 
tellectual attitude  of  a  critic,  hardly  a 
skeptic,  yet  requiring  farther  confirma- 
tion of  the  credibility  of  the  witness. 
I  resolTcd  on  the  spot,  therefore,  to  ask 
for  this  confirmation.  It  occurred  to 
me,  also,  to  provide  a  lasting  memorial 
of  this  interview,  by  requesting  that 
both  Skenondough  and  Williams  would 
consent  to  the  daguerreotypiog  of  their 
likenesses  so  Aat  other  eyes  than  mine 
might  picture  these  old  men,  and  see 
the  difference  in  their  type  of  physiog- 
nomy. 

Williams  and  Skenondough  consent- 
ed ;  and,  by  appointment,  we  proceeded 
to  Brady's  Gi^ery,  where  their  like- 
nesses were  admirably  taken.  These 
pictures  are  depoeifced  with  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society.* 

In  pursuance  of  my  desire  to  learn 
the  credibility  of  old  Skenondough,  I 
addressed  a  letter,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1858,  to  the  Hon.  Peter  Sken  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia;  from  whom  I  received 
the  following  reply : 

**  lij  dear  Sir :  I  hare  be«n  much  indisposed, 
and  not  able  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  18th 
olt  till  now,  and  I  am  still  weak.  I  hare 
known  John  O'Brien  Skenondough,  a  half- 
breed  Indian  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  for  tbtrij 
years  and  upwards.  I  suspect  the  "  important 
testimony  "  fix>m  him,  which  yon  refer  to,  re- 
Utea  to  the  Ber.  Mr.  Williams. 

**  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  Skenondough  can  be 
rdied  on.    I  also  know  much  of  Mr.  Williams. 

"  In  much  haste,  yerj  truly  and  respectfully 
"  Yours, 

'*  P.  Skkn  Smith." 

IV.  About  this  time  Mr.  Williams  was 
carrying  through  the  press  his  revised 
edition  of  the  **  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er," translated  by  him  into  the  Mohawk 
and  Iroquois  languages,  by  the  request 
of  the  Domestic  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  This  work  required  his  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  prolonged,  sojourn 
in  New  York. 

It  was  during  this  period  when  Mr. 
Hanson  called  on  me,  to  say  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Com.  Read, 

*  We  hare  not  o(msidered  it  neoeasary  to  engrare 
them,  but  any  one  interested  can  see  them  at  our 


of  New  Orleans,  acquainting  him  with 
a  fact  which  he  deemed  decisive  on  the 
question  of  the  identity  of  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams and  the  Dauphin  Louis  Charles. 
The  letter  stated  that  fhrther  informa- 
tion had  been  derived  fiom  the  old  per- 
son (Mis.  Margaret  Deboit,  whose  afSldar 
vit,  on  another  point,  is  published  in 
'*  The  Lost  Prince,"  p.  480 ;  Append., 
475),  who  was  some  time  in  the  house- 
hold of  Count  de  Provence  and  the 
Duchesse  d'AngoulSme.  This  informa- 
tion, he  said,  accorded  with  a  letter  firom 
Madame  Bambaud  to  the  Duchesse 
D'Angoul^me,  lately  brought  to  his  no- 
tice. The  substance  of  this  fresh  evi- 
dence was  this :  that,  when  Naundorf  s 
claim  to  be  the  Dauphin  was  rejected  by 
the  Duchesse  d'Angoul^e,  she  had 
said  that "  token  her  Wother  skoM  he  di9~ 
covered^  jf  he  leere  yet  alwe^  there  wotdd 
hefetmd^  en  the^lMuk  qf  kii  t^otUder,  the 
mark  <tf  the  lancet  in  the  shape  of  a  cr»- 
cent,  which  wets  made  there  ly  the  turgeon^ 
at  the  time  of  the  inoculation  of  the  Dau- 
phin^ for  the  purpose  of  identification," 
And  the  letter  begged  Mr.  Hanson  to 
see  if  such  a  mark  was  on  the  shoulder 
of  Eleaser  Williams. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hanson  if  he  had  exam- 
ined into  the  case.  He  replied  that  he 
had ;  and  the  mark  was  there,  and  he 
wished  me  to  verify  it.  He  said,  be- 
sides, that  if  he  had  not  found  the  scar 
of  identification,  his  opinion  would 
likely  have  been  upset;  for  he  might 
not  justly  have  disputed  the  evidence 
of  this  woman's  testimony,  since  he 
himself  had  journeyed  to  New  Orleans 
to  procure  her  affidavit  Time  might 
indeed  have  obliterated  the  wound; 
and  tMs  fresh  testimony  might  be  re- 
jected as  hearsay ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he 
had  suffered  trepidation  in  asking  Mr. 
Williams  to  allow  him  to  put  his  theory 
to  the  test ;  and  when  he  had  seen,  with 
his  own  eyes,  this  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  his  faith,  he  could  not  doubt  of 
the  truth,  and  wished,  as  I  had  served 
him  heretofore,  that  I  would  consent  to 
bear  witness  to  what  I  might  also  see. 

I  found  myself  in  a  very  delicate  posi- 
tion. It  was  to  request  an  aged  and 
venerable  man  to  strip  his  back,  that 
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I  might  subject  Mm  to  a  scrutiny; 
wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  I  might,  by 
declining,  leave  my  firiend  alone  to  bear 
the  sarcasms  tossed  at  him  as  a  ro- 
mancer and  a  credulous  person.  I  con- 
sented. A  day  or  two  after,*  Mr.  Hanson 
was  to  have  his  infant-child  baptized 
by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Hawks,  in  Calvary 
Church,  New  York.  I  promised  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion,  if  possible. 
I  arrived  just  after  the  adnunistration 
of  the  Sacrament,  when  the  parties 
were  dispersing,  and  proceeded  to  the 
robing-room,  where  I  found  Mr.  Wil- 
liams (who  had  been  sponsor  to  the 
child),  and  Mr.  Hanson,  awaiting. 

I  shall  not  forget  this  meeting,  nor 
the  dignified  bearing  of  Mr.  Williams. 
I  was  reluctant  to  proceed.  Tet  I  ven- 
tured to  say,  "  I  hear  that  you  bear  a 
mark  on  your  shoulder,  such  as  is  said 
to  have  been  put  on  the  bauphin  for  his 
identification.  Have  you  such  a  mark  ?  " 

Williams  replied,  with  a  smile, 

"  They  tell  me  I  have ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  it." 

There  was  no  elation,  no  symptom  of 
triumph,  no  suggestion  that  this  report 
of  his  "  identification  "  had  TuS\ed  the 
serenity  of  his  soul  as  a  simple  mission- 
aiy  to  the  Indians. 

I  inquired  if  he  would  "  submit  to  my 
examination,  not  from  idle  curiosity, 

*  Th«  record  of  fhe  baptUon  above  referred  to  is 
ontifled  by  Ber.  W.  D.  Walker,  aasifltanl-iiiiiuster 
of  Calyazy  Ohnxoh,  aa  being  in  the  register  of  that 
dhnrdb,  and  as  oocurring  Jnne  14^  1863,  Eleaaer  Wil- 
Uame  being  one  of  the  sponeonL— Alitor  Pvtnam^* 
Ma(fazine. 


but  from  regard  to  the  desire  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hanson." 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied ;  "  I  should 
be  ungrateM  to  decline  compliance 
with  "Mr,  Hanson^s  desire." 

Accordingly,  Williams  threw  off  his 
coat  and  vest,  and  allowed  me  to  scru- 
tinize the  mysterious  mark.  The  light 
of  the  robing-room  was  very  dim.  I 
could  see  the  deep  pit  of  the  inocDlation 
on  the  arm.  I  could  not  discern  on  the 
back  of  the  shoulder  any  thing  pecniiar. 
Nor  could  Mr.  Hanson.  Williams  pre- 
served the  same  calm  composure  while 
we  were  discussing  the  matter. 

**  Will  you  step  out  into  the  chnich  a 
moment !  there  is  no  one  there,"  I  sag- 
gested. 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  said  Mr.  WilliamR. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  he  followed 
me  outside ;  when,  turning  his  shoulder 
to  the  light,  there  was  the  cicatrix,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cresc^it,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  across,  nearly  obliterated,  jet 
palpable  and  unmistakable.  Hanson 
saw  it  again,  and  tears  silently  stole 
down  his  cheeks.  It  was  proof  posilire 
to  him,  710W  that  he  had  found  The  Lost 
PRmcB.  He  grasped  my  hand.  We 
said  nothing,  except  my  ejaculations, 
^<  The  mark  is  there  I  I  see  it  withnj 
eyes  I  What  does  it  mean  ¥  He  must, 
indeed,  be  the  Dauphin  I " 

Such  was  the  fiiud  personal  o\xem- 
tion  that  fell  to  my  lot,  to  test  the  troth 
of  the  question, 

"  Were  Louis  XVII,  and  Eleaur  W 
liams  the  same  person  t " 
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I  AH  not  old,  and  will  not  be : 
I  daily  grow,  and  years  are  piled 
About  my  life,  as  when  a  child 

I  bloomed  into  Eternity. 

And  still  for  me  the  stmny  day, 
Ontleaping  from  mysterious  night, 
With  dew  of  Gtod's  fresh-breattiing  bright, 

Glistens  in  all  its  primal  ray. 

Each  mom  for  me  is  a  new  birth : 
Daily  I  rise  up  fh>m  the  deep 
Of  bounteous,  broad,  prolific  sleep, — 

The  only  death  man  knows  on  earth. 

I  grasp  the  wonders  to  my  soul. 
That  flash  their  freshness  far  and  near. 
And  tell,  how  great  is  that  career 

That  bares  to  me  so  vast  a  whole. 

And  at  the  multitudinous  joy 
Of  being,  without,  within,  I  drink, 
As  thirsty  as  when  on  the  brink 

I  played  and  pried,  a  wondering  boy. 

And  am  I  not  an  infant  still  ? 
Or  should  I  pace  a  sixscore  span, 
What  were  it  to  th'  eternal  plan 

Ordained  me  by  Almighty  wiU  ? 

All  earthly  time  is  faggot-smoke : 
The  soul  is  an  upspringing  flame, 
That,  kindled,  mounts  to  whence  it  came 

And  frees  itself  from  yearly  yoke. 

If  I  were  old,  the  life  within 
Would  cease  to  blossom  thought  and  want, 
And,  like  an  hoar  oak,  branchless,  gaunt, 

Would  dribble  through  a  hollow  skin. 

But  new  thoughts  gush,  and  wants,  as  bold 
(And  wider)  as  when  twenty  years 
Through  dauntless  hopes  and  flying  fears 

Had  shot  me  into  manhood's  mould. 

High  beauty's  glory  ne'er  was  higher. 
Nor  so  ethereal  yet  its  power. 
Nor  yet  of  reaching  thought  the  dower 

So  glittering  with  celestial  Are. 

And  never  in  those  earlier  days. 
When  joy  was  bold  and  hopes  were  new, 
Were  rainbows  of  such  heavenly  hue, 

The  future  so  with  life  ablaze. 
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The  quick  perennial  ruiw  is  mine 
As  much  as  in  my  wakefUl  youth, — 
Nay,  more ;  for  gleams  of  gathered  truth 

Their  safety  on  its  tempests  £ine. 

This  mighty  now^  this  lord  of  life, — 
And  yet  of  life  itself  the  thrall, — 
Doth  sparkle  *mid  the  sparkling  all, 

With  transcendental  yision  rife ; 

With  vision  peering  in  the  deeps 
That  deepen  with  the  spiritual  ken^ 
Agldw  with  blest  revealings,  when 

The  spirit  towards  its  freedom  leaps. 

life  is  no  mouldering  sapless  swathe, 
Our  clay-clad  bones  in  place  to  hold : 
'Tis  flame  that  kindles  worlds  untold, 

A  fire  whose  warmest  breath  is  Mth. 


ISept 


m  THE  SADDLl^-ON  THE  PLAINS. 


UP  THX  KIVZS. 


Thb  outward  form  of  a  western 
steamer,  eyen  though  graced  by  the 
name  Prairie  Flower,  is  not  attractive. 
Captain  Vincent,  accustomed  to  the 
handsome  craft  of  the  Hudson,  com- 
pared the  Prairie  Flower  to  a  land- 
eabin  in  a  huge  scow. 

The  engine  and  boiler  are  exposed  to 
view  on  the  main  deck.  Instead  of  the 
neat  engine-room  with  brightly  burnish- 
ed cylinders  and  rods,  and  varnished 
walls  adorned  with  appropriate  pic- 
tures, and  the  corpulent  oil-cans,  bright, 
and  neatly  disposed,  there  is  only  an 
ugly  maze  of  black  machineiy  covered 
by  the  deck  above.  An  Atlantic  en- 
gineer, in  his  cosy  arm-chair,  watches 
the  smooth  play  of  the  engine,  as  a  fond 
mother  would  watch  her  child.  The 
Missouri  "stoker"  pulls  and  "jabs" 
his  plutonic  monster  as  an  irate  driver 
would  "  regulate  "  his  mule. 

Leaving  the  "boiler-deck,"  and  as- 
cending the  broad  stairway  to  the 
"-saloon," — ^a  term  which,  in  the  Ameri- 
can tongue,  signifies  every  thing  from  a 
parlor  to  a  cook-shop,— the  unfavorable 
impression  is  agreeably  relieved.    This 


long  and  really  el^ant  apartment  is 
well  fUmished.  On  each  side  are  tolera- 
bly commodious  sleeping-rooms  dignifi- 
ed by  the  high-sounding  title  of  ^'state- 
rooms." The  table  is  spread  with  ddi- 
cacies  of  the  season,  and  the  epicurean 
tourist  will,  on  the  whole,  enjoy  a  som- 
mer-trip  upon  a  Western  steamer.  Its 
flat  bottom,  with  a  single  broad  paddle- 
wheel  in  the  stem,  adapts  it  to  the  shal- 
low Western  waters,  without  wharres 
or  piers.  The  swift-running  cnirents 
and  the  ever-shifting  bed  of  the  riyen 
forbid  the  insertion  of  piles  for  piers; 
and  very  often,  in  landing,  the  shore- 
side  will  be  high  and  dry  on  the  bank; 
but  as  the  engine  starts,  the  steamer, 
like  a  turtle,  crawls  lazily  into  its  proper 
element.  President  Lincoln,  whose  mind 
seems  to  have  been  specially  turned  to 
these  peculiarities  of  Western  nariga- 
tion  by  his  experience  as  a  flat-boatman, 
made  a  singular  invention  for  passing 
steamers  over  shoals,  which  is  on  fQe  in 
the  Patent  Office.  He  was  only  sereial 
indies  from  the  truth,  in  saying  that  a 
gunboat  could  run  through  a  meadow 
with  a  light  dew  on  the  grass. 

As  the  steamer  was  leaving  the  lev^e, 
about  forty  black  deck-hands,  or  "  roust- 
abouts," gathered  at  the  bows,  and  their 
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leader  sang  the  rode  Afric  Western  sail- 
or's song,  all  hands  joining  in  the 
ciionis: 

"We  gwine  up  dia  ribah— 
Oh,  ya  ha  liollie ; 
Wefm  Bonj  fat  to  leab  yon. 
Ho  ya  ha,  Mollie  Boe. 

A  bnUy  boat- 
Ob,  ya  ha,  Mollie; 
An  a  bang-up  crew 
Ho  yaha,  Mollie  Boe. 


Widl 

Oh  ya,  ha  Mollie 

An  captin  true 

Bat's  BO,  ya  ha,  MoUie  Boe. 

Den,  Mollie,  don'  yah  ory— 
Oh,  no  -  o,  Mollie ; 
"We  cam  ag*in  by-m-by, 
Ya  ha,  Mollie  Boe. 

This  weird  display  of  the  negro's  love 
of  melody,  and  of  his  slight  advance- 
meat  in  the  art,  having  been  rewarded 
by  the  vignette  of  Mr.  Fessenden  from 
tfae  npper  deck,  the  black  minstrels 
descended  ttom  thex>oetry,  and  resumed 
the  rough  prose  of  a  "roustabout's" 
lifa 

The  traveller  on  a  Missouri  steamer 
passes  his  first  day  reading  As  this 
tires,  he  emerges  on  deck  and  watched, 
with  the  slow  passage  of  the  steamer, 
Nature's  grand  panorama,  now  a  field 
green  with  com,  then  a  dense  forest  for 
many  weary  miles,  anon  snowy  wheat- 
fields  waving  and  rolling  in  the  wind 
like  a  billowy  foaming  sea ;  then  a  log 
cabin  in  the  clearing,  where  the  chil- 
dren are  at  play,  and  the  white  smoke 
curls  from  the  chimney,  and  the  wife 
pauses  in  preparing  the  evening  meal, 
and  the  chopper  rests  his  swinging  axe 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  to  take  a 
cheering  look  at  the  steamer  ploughing 
by  and  linking  their  remote  life  with 
the  great  world  of  civilization.  Our 
passenger  mused  as  he  looked  out  upon 
the  ripening  of  the  harvest :  "  How  mys- 
terious the  uniformity  and  the  si£fi- 
dency  of  the  supply  which  rewards  the 
labors  of  the  great  family  of  the  one 
Father.  Man  checkers  the  world  for  his 
selfish  games,  nations  war,  brother  per- 
iahes  at  the  hand  of  brother,  but  on- 
ward in  mijesty  rolls  the  harmonious 
cycle   of  the   seasons,  unlocking   the 


stores  of  Nature,  and  dispensing  with 
even  hand  to  all  her  children." 

While  Captain  Vincent  was  indulging 
in  these  reflections,  a  young  stranger 
aroused  him  with  the  usual  mode  of 
self-introduction  in  vogue  among  trav- 
ellers, by  requesting  the  privilege  of 
lighting  his  cigar.  "  Certainly,"  said 
BoUin,  extending  the  fragrant  luxury. 

"  Thank  you  I  "  then,  glancing  at  our 
hero's  semi-militaire  attire,  the  stranger 
added, 

"  In  the  service,  sir  ?  " 

'^Not  at  present;  lately  mustered 
out." 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  I 
am  Charles  Dumfrees,  adjutant  of  the 
13th  Cavalry.  We've  a  long  trip  before 
us— river  low,  heavy  freight ;  so,  with 
your  leave,  if  we  want  a  good  time,  the 
sooner  we  know  every  body,  and  set 
them  about  it,  the  better." 

Vincent  extended  his  hand. 

"  I  am  happy  to  know  you,  sir,  and  I 
am  Rollin  Vincent,  late  Captain  of  the 
98th  New  York  Cavalry." 

"Ah — you — ^then  you  must  know — 
but  wait  a  second." 

After  a  moment's  absence,  Dumfrees 
returned  with  his  friend,  who  wore  also 
the  undress  uniform  of  the  regular 
army,  and  whose  regiment— the  9th 
Michigan  Cavalry— had  been  in  the 
same  brigade  with  that  of  Captain 
Vincent.  Their  meeting  was  the  revival 
of  an  old  and  cordial  acquaintance.  At 
the  close  of  the  rebellion  Lieutenant 
McCann  had  received  a  commission  in 
the  regular  service,  and  was  now  en 
route  to  Fort  Leavenworth  to  join  his 
command.  "Terry  McCann,"  as  the 
world  christened  him,  could  tell  the 
most  incredible  story  and  sing  the  most 
uproarious  song  of  any  in  the  regiment- 
He  was  as  full  of  hurrah  and  Lish. 
enthusiasm  as  Vincent  of  Saxon  cool- 
ness, caution,  and  intrepidity. 

The  days  of  the  trip  were  passing 
pleasantly.  After  supper  there  was 
dancing  in  the  cabin;  and  this,  with 
the  promenade  on  deck  by  the  silvery 
moonlight,  afforded  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  company  rapid  facilities  for 
becoming  not  only  acquainted,,  but  in- 
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terested  in  each  other.  It  soon  trans- 
pired that  these  opportunities  were 
freely  improved  by  Adjutant  Dumfrees, 
not  without  the  coy  but  pleased  consent 
of  the  object  of  his  sudden  interest  Miss 
Isabel  Romilly,  familiarly  and  appropri- 
ately known  as  Belle  Romilly,  was  a 
dainty,  witching  brunette  rebel  of  some 
fifteen  summers,  proud  of  her  ancient 
name  and  of  the  exploits  of  her  brother, 
Colonel  Romilly,  C.  8.  A.  This  officer 
had  spread  terror  into  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  detested  Yankees,  and  had 
driven  the  St.  Louis  Dutch,  as  Fre- 
mont^s  troops  were  styled,  hundreds  of 
miles,  on  scores  of  occasions,  in  igno- 
minious defeat.  Such  exploits  were  no 
less  brilliant  in  her  esteem,  from  the  fact 
that  she  had  read  them,  or  heard  them 
recited  by  her  preceptress,  in  the  se- 
cluded recesses  of  a  convent  near  New 
Orleans,  whither  she  had  been  sent  as 
to  a  harbor  of  refuge  as  well  as  semi- 
nary of  feminine  learning  during  the 
rebellion.  The  tales  of  Colonel  Romil- 
ly's  exploits  had  grown  in  their  trans- 
mission thither  so  as  to  rival  those  of 
the  world's  greatest  captains,'  and  far 
eclipse  the  humbler  achievements  of 
the  other  heroes,  whether  Federal  or 
Confederate,  of  the  recent  struggle. 
Belle  Romilly  hated  the  Yankees  in  the 
abstract,  but,  as  she  had  a  passion  for 
the  whirling  mazes  of  the  waltz  and 
polka,  she  excepted  from  the  antipathy 
such  true  young  gentlemen  of  Northern 
birth  as  could  with  faultless  grace 
acquit  themselves  as  partners.  A<yu- 
tant  Dumfrees  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
excel  in  the  saltatory  art  Besides,  the 
seclusion  of  her  school,  and  the  absence 
of  the  young  braves  of  Louisiana  at 
the  wars,  had  deprived  her  of  those 
opportunities  to  captivate  which  were 
due  to  her  natural  charms,  cultivation, 
and  intelligence.  Moreover,  remark 
Belle's  musing  on  the  subject :  "  These 
travelling  acquaintances  are  so  conve- 
nient. If  unexceptionable,  it  surely 
cannot  harm  one  to  make  them.  If 
they  should  prove  otherwise,  why,  of 
course,  one  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
member them ;  since  really,  in  point  of 
fact,  one  never  knew  them."     So  the 


dainty,  petite  Miss  Romilly,  with  her 
lovely,  large,  flashing  black  eyes,  her 
magnificent  wealth  of  raven  hair,  that 
needed  no  vile  chignon  or  cheap  trick- 
ery of  the  hairdresser,  but  burst  from 
its  partial  confinement  in  waving  tresses 
and  flowing  curls,  that  seemed  to  have 
no  particular  limits  to  their  audacious 
abundance,  was  condescending  to  anrase 
herself^  on  her  voyage  up  the  river,  by 
making  her  second  or  third  conqnest 
Indeed,  she  was  quite  interested  io  her 
admirer.  His  form  was  handsome,  de- 
spite the  unpleasant  associations  of  his 
Yankee  uniform.  He  had  a  clear  com- 
plexion, teeth  of  pearl,  and  a  fine,  in- 
telligent face,  and  melodious  voice.  Bat 
what  Terry  McCann  would  have  styled 
his  "  best  hold  "  was,  that  he  was  nm- 
ning  over  with  learning.  He  had 
gathered  much  from  judicious  reading, 
and  could  recite  by  the  hour,  daring 
their  late  moonlight  walks,  beautiAil 
thoughts,  couplets,  and  verses  from  the 
poets,  as  well  as  the  best  prose-writers. 
His  conversation  was  withal  respectfol 
and  tender.  He  ingeniously  assumed 
that  Miss  Romilly  was  already  familiar 
with  all  the  strange  books  and  authon 
With  which  his  fluent  memory  made  her 
conversant.  In  short,  the  young  tsonpk 
were  fast  acquiring  a  tender  regard  for 
each  other. 

Miss  Romilly  was  escorted  by  her 
father,  a  tall,  lank,  taciturn,  and  grsTe 
planter  of  western  Missouri,  who  looked 
at  men  without  distinction  of  color  or 
condition  outside  the  range  of  his 
circle  of  friends,  with  the  unaffected 
pride  and  blufif  contempt  of  one  who  is 
accustomedtoown  and  rule  them.  UJa 
many  of  the  wealthy  Missouri  fiurmers^ 
his  dress,  even  when  abroad,  gave  no 
indication,  and  his  angular,  unshorn 
face  very  few,  that  he  might  not  have 
been  an  eighty-acre  squatter,  instead  of 
the  hereditary  proprietor  of  several 
mountain  mines  and  plantations,  and 
the  recipient  of  a  heavy  rental  from 
investments  in  St.  Louis.  His  vest, 
sleeves,  and  pantaloons,  were  all  sevenl 
inches  too  short,  making  his  longitude 
at  every  point  awkwardly  conspicaons. 
His  coat  was  of  the   antique,  short, 
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swallow-tail  cut,  now  qiiite  out  of 
TOgue,  and  of  that  homespnn  dirt-color 
which,  in  the  rebel  uniforms,  was  dig- 
nified by  the  epithet  "gray."  His 
heavy  army  shoes  had  doubtless  been 
captured  fh>m  the  supply-train  of  some 
of  the  "  Dutch  "  troopers  aforesaid,  and 
he  wore  them  more  as  trophies  than  for 
either  their  economy  or  beauty.  But 
one  token  about  his  person — a  costly 
meerschaum — indicated  taste  or  refine- 
ment His  general  exterior,  though 
that  of  a  man  of  strong  personal  quali- 
ties, would  have  been  marked  as 
^  rebel "  in  any  of  the  border  States. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Bomil- 
ly's  affection  for  his  daughter,  he  was 
hr  less  assiduous  in  his  attentions  than 
numy,  especially  of  the  younger  gentle- 
men on  board,  who  could  claim  no 
relationship  to  her.  Indeed,  they  were 
80  little  in  each  other's  company,  that, 
at  firsts  many  of  the  passengers  were  not 
aware  that  any  relationship  existed  be- 
tween them,  ^d  these  were  unfortunate 
days ;  for,  -with  Terry  McCann,  the  war 
was  not  yet  so  far  over  as  to  exempt  a 
grave,  elderly  Missouri  rebel  fVom  his 
proper  liability  to  be  made  the  butt  of 
a  practical  joke  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity occurred  to  pipe  all  hands  to  mis- 
chief 

Now,  if  there  is  one  sacred  right  dear 
to  every  Miasourian,  it  is  that  of  in- 
dulging in  a  quiet  smoke  and  an  un- 
interrupted nap  after  dinner.  Mr.  Ro- 
milly  had  preferred,  for  this  purpose,  a 
Beat  in  the  shade  on  the  promenade  deck. 
Relapsing  back  in  his  chair  as  he  fell 
into  the  invisible  arms  of  Morpheus,  it 
is  a  physiological  fisust  that  he  could  not 
bend  his  head  as  far  backward  as  was 
essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
slumbers,  without  throwing  up  his  nos- 
trils,  opening  his  mouth,  and  issuing 
thoefrom  a  snore  which  was  very  like 
a  bray.  But  this  was  no  reason  why 
the  facetious  Terry  McCann  should 
make  this  place  a  receptacle  for  stray 
bits  of  cake,  or  dead  flies.  Nor  was 
there  ahy  propriety  in  suspending  from 
the  hurricane-deck,  in  immediate  conti- 
guity to  the  sleeper's  nose,  a  huge  Corko- 
nian  spider,  made  of  cork,  sealing-wax, 


and  horse-hair,  and  marked  "  General 
Price,"  or  "Colonel  Romilly."  Nor 
ought  this  young  man  to  have  attached 
to  Mr.  Romilly's  back  any  label  indicat- 
ing that  he  had  been  "  paroled  at  Ap- 
pomattox.'' All  these,  and  many  similar 
tricks,  had  at  first  been  perpetrated  so 
cooUy  by  McCann,  and  had  excited  so 
much  half-suppressed  mirth  in  Dum- 
frees,  that  the  elder  Romilly's  wrath 
had  fairly  fixed  upon  the  latter  as  the 
author  of  his  annoyances. 

"  Child,"  said  the  elder  Romilly,  as 
he  entered  the  Mdies'  cabin  after  a 
furious  outburst  of  wrath  at  one  of 
these  peccadilloes,  "there  are  three 
Yankee  mercenaries  on  board — a  cap- 
tain, adjutant,  and  lieutenant" 

"Yes,  pa,"  replied  his  daughter, 
blushing. 

"If  you  have  ever  allowed  one  of 
them  to  speak  to  you,  don't  permit  it 
again." 

"  Certainly  not,  pa." 

That  evening  Dumfrees  missed  his 
accustomed  partner  in  the  moonlight 
promenade.  Retiring  late,  he  was  soon 
wrapped  in  profound  'slumber.  It  was 
in  such  silent  hours  as  these  that  the 
fertile  genius  of  Terence  McCann  wac 
most  suggestive  of  mischief.  Occupy, 
ing  the  same  state-room  with  Dumfrees, 
and  knowing  that  within  a  few  yards 
of  them  were  the  adjoining  state-rooms 
of  the  rich  old  Missourian  and  the  love- 
ly rebel  Miss  Romilly,  McCann  silently 
donned  the  adjutant's  uniform,  emerged 
fh>m  the  state-room,  and  was  soon  seat- 
ed as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the  win- 
dow of  Miss  Romilly's  state-room  with- 
out coming  within  reach  of  the  elder 
Romilly's  cane.  The  night  was  lovely ; 
many  of  the  passengers  found  the  calm 
beauty  of  the  moonlight  on  the  river 
more  attractive  than  slumber ;  and  the 
mischievous  McCann  no  sooner  began 
his  travesty  of  a  serenade,  than  he  was 
conscious  of  having  a  large  and  atten- 
tive auditory;  Miss  Romilly's  curtain 
withdrew  far  enough  to  reveal  to  her 
the  uniform  of  Adjutant  Dumfrees,  and 
soon  as  she  listened  to  the  remarkable 
strain,  she  concluded  that,  after  all,  the 
adjutant  had  some  weak  points  which 
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she  had  not  previously  detected.  Mean- 

whHe  Terry  sang : 

The  West  I  the  xoUing,  blUowy  West  I 
An  ooeon  the  winds  oaimot  stir  from  its  rest, 
Where  wild-flowers  purple  each  foaming  crest, 
And  beauty  is  waiting  to  be  ] 


n. 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 

Sprang  np  at  onoe  the  lurking  foe.— Scott. 

The  smoke  of  battle  and  the  echoes 
of  its  recent  thunders  still  lingered 
among  Missouri's  beautiful  hills.  In 
this  State,  ns  in  others,  lawless  bands 
kept  up  their  work  of  terror,  and  often 
of  bloodshed.  Guerillas  prowled  along 
the  river,  awaiting  the  unwary  steamer. 
In  the  dense  forest,  or  near  the  lonely 
road,  the  bushwhacker,  half  concealed 
by  the  thick  underwood,  waited  to 
plunder  and  avenge. 

The  Prairie  Flower  carried  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  passengers.  Fami- 
lies who  had  found  refuge  in  St  Louis 
during  the  war,  were  returning  to  their 
homes  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
Some  of  the  late  "  Secesh,"  accepting 
the  situation,  were  seeking  again  their 
charred  and  blackened  homes,  sullenly 
submittiDg  to  begin  life  anew,  and  in 
utter  destitution,  at  a  period  when  they 
had  hoped  to  be  independent  of  its 
burdens  and  prepared  for  its  pleasures. 
Three  fourths  of  the  passengers  thus 
returning  were  still  rebels  at  heart.  In 
a  secluded  niche  of  their  imagination's 
temple  they  worshipped  the  *^Lost 
Cause." 

'*  I  dunno'  what  we  uns  is  gwine  ter 
du,''  whined  a  tall^  gaunt  female,  smok- 
ing a  very  musty  pipe,  and  with  the 
visible  memory  of  snuff  still  clinging 
around  her  shrivelled  lips.  "  Guv'ment 
tuk  away  all  eour  niggers.  My  chillen 
neber  dun  a  day's  work  in  deir  mortal 
lives;  an'  neow  we're  turned  out  ter 
root  or  die." 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for 
testing  the  loyalty  of  these  returning 
Missourians.  The  steamer,  running 
short  of  ftiel,  neared  the  river-bank  at 
a  point  where  the  thick  black  forest 
came  down  to  the  very  water  and  the 


overhanging  limbs  or  fallen  trees  dip- 
ped in  the  rapid  and  surging  current 

Having  negotiated  with  the  owner 
the  purchase  of  a  woodpile,  which  the 
captain  had  spied  half  hidden  on  the 
bamk,  with  the  usual  active  services  of 
the  ^^roustabouts,"  it  was  put  ^<m 
board,"  and  the  steamer  was  about  to 
resume  her  way. 

"Cast  off  that  bow-line— Uvely I " 
ordered  the  mate. 

A  negro  sprang  ashore,  and,  as  he 
was  loosing  the  rope,  the  sharp  report 
of  a  rifle  from  the  near  wood  startled 
the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Prairie 
Flower.  A  wreath  of  smoke  shone 
white  in  the  gloom  of  the  wood ;  ^ 
roustabout  staggered  forward  vrith  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  caught  convul- 
sively at  a  low  branch  of  the  tree  to 
which  the  bow-line  had  been  tied,  then 
fell  backward  with  a  groan,  dead.  Ere 
the  passengers,  who  had  gathered  upon 
the  upper  deck  to  witness  the  "  wood- 
ing-up,"  could  recover  from  their  sor- 
prise,  out  from  behind  trees,  down  from 
the  spreading  branches,  and  up  from 
the  tall  grass,  appeared  about  seventy 
well-armed  men.  A  moment  ago,  no 
sound  came  from  the  densely  wooded 
shore,  save  the  chirp  of  the  birds  in  the 
boughs.  Now  it  is  thronged  by  as 
motley  a  crowd  of  riotous  rufBans'^as 
ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat" 
Each  had  his  rifle  or  musket,  revolyer, 
and  the  dreaded  bowie. 

Nearly  all  were  clothed  in  rags  and 
the  traditional  slouched  bat  of  the 
Confederacy.  Their  pantaloons  below 
the  knee  hung  in  tatters,  torn  by  the 
brush  through  which  they  had  often 
been  hunted.  Many  of  them,  shoeleaa, 
wore  pieces  of  gunny-cloth  bound  around 
their  feet,  and  tied  with  strips  of 
bark. 

"Whar's  the  capting  of  this  yer* 
craft  ?  "  shouted  the  leader.  He  was  a 
stout  guerilla,  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, strength,  and  ruffianly  fiercaicas, 
attired  in  tattered  Confederate  gray— a 
slouched  hat  with  drooping  biim ;  and 
black,  unshorn  hair  fell  tohia  shoulders. 
Striding  down  to  the  edge  of  tiie  bank, 
he  again  demanded, 
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'' Whar's  the  Gapting  ?  Howde,  Jake 
—Bffl— ole  boy  I " 

The  last  recognitions  were  addressed 
to  two  young  men  on  board  the  steam- 
er, who  had  been  noticed  only  as  ad- 
dicted to  card-playing,  spotless  linen, 
dainty  neck-ties^  very  long  hair  fiercely 
oiled,  slim  flngers,  and  a  loose,  disjoint- 
ed walk. 

"Good.  How  goes  it  with  yon  nns?" 

Capt  Powell,  of  the  Prairie  Flower, 
stepped  out  from  the  cabin,  and  answer- 
ed promptly,  bat  anxiously : 

**I'm  the  captain.  What  do  you 
want?" 

llie  Captain  was  near  threescore  and 
ten,  and  his  years,  dignity,  and  evident 
character  awed  the  guerilla  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  softened  his  swaggering  air  to 
a  more  persuasive  style. 

**  Say,  neow,  look  yer  here,  Cap,  we 
nns  done  want  ter  have  any  fbss  wid 
you  uns,  so  done  pervoke  it.  Jes'  let 
OS  boys  come  aboard,  an'  help  ourselves, 
an'  arter  that  you  may  go  outer  yer  way 
a  rejlcin.'    Ain*t  that  so,  lads  ?  " 

"Yes,  sartin— bully ! "  shouted  the 
band. 

"  How,  in  case  I  refttse  ?  "  asked  Cap- 
tain Powell. 

"Then,"  replied  the  guerilla,  inter- 
larding his  reply  with  profuse  oaths, 
**  we  uns  'U  come  aboard,  w'ether  or  no ; 
an'  if  there  is  one  shot  fired— jes'  one — 
arber  gittin'  what  we  uns  want,  we'll 
cut  yer  loose,  set  yer  on  fire,  an'  let  yer 
go  down  the  river  a-blazin'." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  staccato 
and  crescendo. 

"  That's  so  t "  shouted  another  of  the 
band,  looking  about  him  for  approval. 

The  Captain  of  the  steamer  paused, 
and  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow. 

"  Captain,"  whispered  the  pilot,  lean- 
ing out  of  the  pilot-house  window,  "  a 
word." 

As  the  whispered  words  from  the 
pilot  fell  upon  his  ear,  a  fiush  of  hope 
shot  across  the  Captain's  brow  like  a 
sunbeam. 

"  Well,  it  looks  as  though  you  had 
the  best  of  me,"  he  replied  to  the  gue- 
rilla. 

'*  Yes,  Cap,  that's  the  sarting  huckle- 


beiry  of  it,"  answered  the  other,  chuck- 
ling. 

"But,"  continued  the  Captain,  "I 
have  two  owners  of  the  steamer  on  board ; 
and  if  I  ever  expect  to  command  anoth- 
er craft,  I  must  consult  them  before 
giving  up  this.  A  moment  will  do,  you 
know.  They  won't  be  long  counting 
noses  against  your  force." 

"  Sartingly—sartiogly  I  only  be  alive 
about  it;  and — mind — no  skull-dug- 
gery,  or  we  uns  will  hang  yer  to  one  of 
yer  own  smoke-stacks." 

The  leader  returned  to  his  band,  and 
the  Captain  to  the  saloon. 

The  guerillas  without  were  awaiting 
their  anticipated  prize. 

The  Captain's  fbce  still  expressed 
anxiety,  notwithstanding  the  whispered 
words  of  the  mate,  which  were  these : 

"  The  smoke  of  the  Emerald  is  two 
miles  below  us  in  the  bend.  The  rebs 
can't  see  her  from  shore.  She  is  loaded 
with  troops  for  Port  Leavenworth. 
Check  these  hounds  twonty  minutes, 
and  we're  all  right." 

Yincent,  McCann,  and  Dumfrees  had 
armed,  and  stood  at  the  door  as  the 
Captain  entered  the  saloon. 

"Just  the  men  I  want,"  said  he, 
repeating  to  them  the  pilot's  communi- 
cation. "Here,  mate;  arm  the  roust- 
abouts, and  keep  the  'secesh'  passen- 
gers from  helping  these  devils  on 
shore." 

The  mate  was  descending  the  stair- 
case. "  Bend  up  six  deck-hands  armed," 
said  Yincent.  "Pll  look  out  for  the 
rebs  on  board." 

McCann  and  Dumf^ees  hurried  down 
with  the  mate. 

In  the  saloon  and  state-rooms  singu- 
lar scenes  were  enacting.  Some  passen- 
gers were  concealing  money,  watches, 
and  other  valuables.  Others  were  de- 
veloping their  sympathies,  by  produc- 
ing secession  flags  that  had  been  laid 
away  in  lavender.  From  the  state-room 
windows  some  hands,  smooth  and  lily- 
white  like  those  of  BeUe  Romilly,  and 
others  oofTee-colored  and  rough  with 
much  chewing  of  clay,  and  taking  of 
snuff,  and  smoking,  were  waving  the 
significant  emblem,  to  the  infinite  de- 
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light  of  the  ruffians  on  shore,  who 
cheered  their  fair  reinforcements. 

Ladies  were  pale  and  trembling,  and 
some  of  the  sterner  sex  were  irresolute, 
while  the  danger  was  impending; 
though,  when  the  fight  had  set  in,  neaiv 
ly  all  bore  themselyes  coolly.  Others 
were  praying,  or  cursing  the  ^^Gut'- 
ment "  for  the  war.  Disorder  and  con- 
fusion were  beginning  to  preyaiL 

The  half-dozen  blacks,  armed  with 
revolyers,  reported  to  Captain  Yincent 
at  the  head  of  the  stairway. 

"  Clear  eyery  state-room  of  its  occu- 
pant,^' shouted  the  Captain  with  elec- 
tric ardor. 

The  roustabouts  quickly  performed  the 
task.  Flags  and  badges  of  "  Secessia  " 
were  thrust  into  pockets.  With  many 
a  flirt  and  flutter,  the  ladies  of  Confede- 
rate sympathies  bounced  into  the  saloon. 

"Let  all  be  quiet  here,  now,"  con- 
tinued Vincent,  peremptorily. 

This  order  was  so  fully  obeyed,  more 
from  surprise  and  curiosity  than  from 
intent,  that  the  fall  of  a  pin  might 
haye  been  heard. 

*^  All  who  will  help  defend  the  steam- 
er, step  forward ! " 

"  Twenty-two  men,  a  dozen  of  whom 
were  armed,  huiried  around  the  speaker. 
Upwards  of  forty  male  passengers, 
secessionists,  or  indifferent,  remained 
with  the  ladies  and  children  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  saloon. 

On  the  main  deck,  McCann,  Dum- 
frees,  and  the  mate  were  arming  the 
crew.  Eyery  roustabout  had  a  weapon 
of  some  kind — a  musket,  an  axe,  or  a 
hay-fork.  It  was  known  they  would 
get  no  quarter  if  taken,  and  the  dead 
old  man  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whose 
son  was  among  them  on  the  steamer, 
imparted  the  silent  bitterness  of  reyenge 
to  their  determination. 

"  Lieutenant  McCann,'^  said  Vincent, 
as  that  officer  leaped  up  the  staircase, 
"  here  are  yolunteers  for  you.  I  haye 
no  use  for  them.  I  and  these  deck- 
hands will  keep  order  here." 

"  All  that  are  armed  will  follow  me," 
said  McCann,  opening  a  door  upon  the 
riyer-side  of  the  steamer;  they  crept 
cautiously  up  the  staircase  to  the  upper 


dock,  and  secreted  themselyes  behind 
the  smoke-stack  and  some  outlying 
freight. 

Vincent  posted  the  six  roustabontg 
along  the  saloon,  with  orders  to  ehoot 
the  first  person  who  entered  a  state- 
room or  created  any  disturbance.  The 
ladies  bridled,  but  all  was  yeiy  quiet 

"Come,  Cap,  hooray — ^time's  upl" 
was  heard  from  the  bank. 

Captain  Powell  opened  the  o£Sce- 
door,  stepped  out  upon  the  deck,  sad 
walked  to  the  rail  near  the  paddle-box 

"  Well,  how  is  it.  Cap  f  du  they  ny 
heartily  welcum  ? "  chuckled  the  leader. 

The  Captain  of  the  Prairie  Flower 
saw  that  he  could  make  but  little  more 
time,  as  the  rufiSuLUs  would  be  no  longer 
restrained. 

"  Of  course,  there^s  only  one  answer," 
said  the  leader,  nearing  the  gang-planki, 
the  remainder  of  the  band  following 
him.  ^^HauL  down  the  rag,  boys^" 
pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  ttao 
and  stripes  floating  oyer  thepilot-honse. 

"  Hold  1"  shouted  the  Captain.  *' Un- 
der that  flag  I  haye  sailed  this  river  for 
thirty  years.  The  man  that  hauls  it 
down  in  defeat,  trayels  oyer  the  dead 
body  of  John  PowelL" 

This  reyerse  astonished  the  ruffians, 
who  for  a  moment  admired  the  dignity 
of  the  old  man.  It  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment 

'*  So  the  white-headed  ole  fox  has 
cum  possum  on  us,  eh?"  yelled  the 
owner  of  the  tattered  gray,  instantly 
raising  his  rifle  and  firing.  But  Captain 
Powell  had  darted  into  the  cabin,  and 
the  ball  shattered  only  the  pand  behind 
him. 

"  Well,  now,  lads,"  said  the  leader, 
£drly  foaming  with  rage,  ^'  since  they 
want  fight,  giye  'em  their  filL" 

The  leader  dashed  down  the  gang- 
planks, followed  by  his  band.  "Fire!" 
shouted  the  ringing  yoice  of  McCann 
from  the  pilot-house.  A  loud  report 
from  the  deck,  a  dozen  shots  from 
aboye,  and  at  least  fifteen  guerillae  fell 
from  the  planks  into  the  muddy  stream. 
The  dead  sank  in  the  swift  current; 
some  of  the  wounded  crawled  up  the 
bank.     The  guerillas,  surprised,  broke 
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ranks,  and  sprang  back  behind  the  trees 
close  at  hand,  bearing  a  few  of  their 
wounded  with  them.  Otiiers  lay  ex- 
posed on  the  bank,  yelling  and  moan- 
ing. 

At  this  opportune  moment  Oaptain 
Vincent,  exposing  himself  to  a  shower 
of  bullets,  seyered  the  bow-line  with  a 
single  blow  of  an  axe,  and  the  straining 
engine  apprised  the  rebels  that  their 
prey  was  escaping.  "With  a  yell  of 
vengeance,  they  dashed  out  again  on 
the  bank,  down  the  gang-planks,  most 
of  their  number  gaining  the  steamer's 
decks  just  as  she  got  under  way.  They 
now  assailed  the  doors  with  the  butts 
of  their  muskets.  A  fierce  hand-to-hand 
fight  tipon  the  main  deck— a  dozen  of 
the  crew  fell — another  bloody  struggle 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  The  forces 
of  the  steamer  at  last  gave  way,  retreat- 
ing up  the  stairway,  bearing  with  them 
the  bleeding  form  of  Dumfrees.  A 
party  were  battering  the  saloon  doors. 
With  a  crash  through  the  skylight 
above  came  the  tall  form  of  McCann 
ttom  the  upper  deck.  His  command, 
seeing  they  were  needed  below,  followed 
him  by  the  same  "  short-cut." 

The  steamer's  whole  force  were  now 
in  the  saloon.  At  every  triumph  of  the 
guerillas,  the  cheers  of  the  secesh  pas- 
sengers in  the  cabin  reached  the  ears  of 
the  guerillas,  inspiring  them  with  re- 
newed courage. 

Would  that  steamer  never  come  ? 

"  Bring  up  that  spar  from  the  deck  t " 
shouted  the  leader.  The  order  was 
obeyed.  The  immense  spar,  carried  by 
twenty  men,  was  placed  upon  the  saloon 
deck. 

"  Now,  boys, '  batter  away — all  to- 
gether I " 

Crash  t  The  main  door  of  the  saloon 
fell,  and  the  guerillas  poured  in. 

*^  Back  I"  cried  McCann,  dealing 
blows  with  his  sabre  right  and  left. 

"Down  with  him  I "  yelled  the  gueril- 


la-chief, following  after  in  the  "  swath  " 
cut  by  the  trooper,  and  aiming  a  blow 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle.  Vincent 
parried  the  stroke  skilfully  with  his 
sword,  and  returned  it  with  a  lunge  at 
the  guerilla's  heart.  The  blade,  in  turn, 
was  parried  by  a  musket,  and  grazed 
the  cheek  of  the  leader,  inflicting  only 
an  ugly  gash. 

The  roustabouts,  with  cocked  revolv- 
ers, now  reinforced  the  crew,  and  fired 
to  good  purpose.  At  last  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  Emerald,  near  by,  was 
heard  by  the  paralyzed  guerillas ;  and, 
turning,  they  saw  within  a  cable's 
length  the  loaded  transport  bristling 
with  bayonets.  These  were  not  times 
when  prisoners  captured  in  such  enter- 
prises would  have  been  treated  with  the 
honors  of  war ;  and  the  guerillas  saw 
that  the  game  was  up,  except  for  those 
who  could  swim. 

"  Overboard  1 "  shouted  the  guerilla- 
chief,  as  they  slid  like  turtles  into  the 
water  and  struck  out  for  shore ;  which, 
being  but  a  few  yards  o%  many  of  them 
reached  in  safety,  while  a  few  were  still 
further  "  punished  "  by  shots  from  the 
roustabouts. 

The  guerilla-chief  sullenly  lingered  a 
moment  behind  his  men. 

"  Had  we  not  lost,  I'd  like  to  have 
roasted  yer  for  this  cut  on  my  cheek. 
As  it  is,  take  my  caid." 

He  lunged  desperately  at  Vincent,  who 
stood  leaning  against  a  state-room  door, 
supposing  the  contest  ended,  and  not 
over-anxious  to  murder  enemies  who 
were  already  defeated.  lire  he  could 
pairy,  the  ruffian  had  caught  him  by 
the  throat,  ripped  out  a  bowie-knife, 
and — 

"Ohl  say  *By  your  I'ave,'  man, 
when  you  hand  your  card  to  a  gentle- 
man—" 

Vincent  opened  his  eyes.  The  gue- 
rilla-chief lay  a  coipse  at  the  feet  of 
Lieutenant  McOann. 
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ON   A    VERY   SMALL    SUBJECT. 


My  friend  is  very  small,  but  I  hope 
no  one  will  take  offence  at  that,  for  we 
are  sorely  too  enlightened  in  our  day  to 
judge  persons,  who  are  thus  introduced 
to  us,  by  their  size,  and  to  fancy  that 
stature  has  any  thing  to  do  with  right 
or  wrong.  We  would  at  once  revert  to 
the  modest  height  of  a  Csesar,  a  Fred- 
erick, and  a  Kapoleon,  and  remember 
that  if  Justice  can  incline  her  scales  on 
either  side,  to  gratify  universal  love,  she 
would  do  it  in  favor  of  the  small  and 
the  weak.  That  my  Mend  wears  noth- 
ing but  deep  mourning,  ought  to  fill  us 
with  tender  sympathy,  as  soon,  at  least, 
as  we  learn  his  cause  for  the  apparent 
eccentricity :  day  by  day  some  one  of 
his  nearest  kin  falls  into  murderous 
hands,  and  loses  his  Ufe  by  violence. 
It  is  for  these  unfortunate  brethren  that 
he  wears  mourning,  as  the  Black  Friars 
of  old  were  shrouded  in  their  sombre 
garbs  in  memory  of  daily-dying  man- 
kind. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  the 
sorrowful  creature  is  man's  bitterest  and 
most  relentless  enemy,  and  that  man 
returns  the  feeling  with  an  intensity 
and  a  passionate  energy  which  has  its 
irresistibly  ludicrous  side,  when  we 
think  of  the  ill-matched  antagonists  in 
this  life-long  battle.  On  one  side  man, 
with  his  body  fearfully  and  wonder- 
flilly  made,  and  his  mind  that  grasps 
the  universe  in  its  boundless  power ;  on 
the  other  side,  a  being  so  small,  that, 
without  great  effort,  it  can  hardly  be 
seen ;  which  has  no  weapons  but  those 
that  are  Nature^s  own  gift,  and — ^let  us 
confess  it  at  once— a  pair  of  l^s  of 
wonderful  capacity  to  verify  the  truth 
of  the  lines,  that 

^  He  who  fights  and  rnns  away, 
May  liye  to  fight  another  day.** 

The  battle  is  daily  renewed :  its  guer- 
don is  nothing  less  than  life  or  death. 
The  diminutive  champion  of  his  race 
will  not  be  satisfied  till  he  has  tasted 


blood,  and  man  does  not  rest  till  he  has 
slain  his  adversary. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was 
made  in  Italy.    I  had  just  crossed  the 
Alps  and  come  from  the  SplOgen  down 
to  the  charming  little  town  of  Chia- 
venna.    The  huge,  lumbering  stage  had 
rolled  into  the  deserted  square;    the 
inside  passengers  had  come  out  irom 
their  prison-like  hold,  the  horses  had 
been  taken  away,  and  I  was  still  fast 
asleep;    at   last  the  amducteur  came 
with  his  lantern,  and  waked  me  up.    I 
made  haste  to  get  down  from  the  ctmpe^ 
which  I  had  had  all  to  myself,  and  to 
hurry  into  the  hotel — an  ancient  palace. 
After  long  searching,  I  roused  a  vene- 
rable dame,  in  gorgeous  night-apparel, 
who  showed  me,  through  dark  corridon 
and  empty  halls,  into  a  vast  room,  where 
I  was  to  sleep.    I  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced then,  and  fancied  that   the 
door  without  locks,  and  windows  with- 
out bolts,  might  admit  larking  dangeis^ 
without  thinking  of  the  blood-thiiBty 
enemy  that  was  lying  in  wait  for  me 
elsewhere.    The  old  lady  reassured  me^ 
by  calling  upon  the  Madonna  at  tbe 
head  of  the  bed,  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
robbery  had  never  been  known  at  tbe 
Chiave  d^Oro;    and  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time  after  her  disappearance  I  was 
calling  upon  Morpheus.    But,  alas  I  I 
was  calling  in  vain.    My  wearied  limbs 
ached  and  longed  for  repose ;  my  eyes 
would  not  and  could  not  keep  open, 
and  I  yearned  for  the  sleep  which  two 
days^  and  two  nights'  incessant  travel- 
ling had  made  impossible  for  so  long  a 
time.    But  all  in  vain.    Ko  sooner  did 
I  turn  over  and  compose  myself,  than  a 
slight,  gentle  touch  would   make  me 
aware  of  the  presence  of  another  being 
in  my  bed ;  my  enemy  would  try  hoe, 
and  try  there,  as  if  to  see  how  far  he 
might  count  upon  my  forbearance,  or 
where  I  might  be  most  vulnerable.    It 
was  rascally  to  treat  me  so,  and  attack 
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me  in  the  dark,  where  he  knew  I  was 
helpless.  It  was  so  contemptible,  I  de- 
termined not  to  mind  it ;  but  there  was 
no  magnanimity  in  my  adversary,  and 
sil^t  contempt  had  no  effect  upon  his 
bitter  hatred.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  shaip, 
hot  pain,  like  a  bolt  from  an  elTs  dimin- 
ntiye  bow,  pierced  me  to  the  quick. 
I  jumped  up,  I  struck  out,  I  Ibught 
with  desperation.  Woe's  me  I  Who 
can  contend  with  an  inyisible  foe? 
Besides,  he  found  allies ;  like  a  pack  of 
fierce  dogs  they  fell  upon  me,  here, 
there,  everywhere;  the  little  guerillas 
laughed  at  my  efforts,  they  despised  my 
awkward  blows,  escaping  with  marvel- 
lous agility ;  and  when  morning  broke, 
my  only  trophy  from  the  disastrous 
battle,  in  which  I  had  been  ingloriously 
beaten,  was  the  lifeless  body  of  one  of 
my  adversaries.  When  the  housekeeper 
came  in  with  her  cup  of  chocolate, 
dressed  in  more  brilliant  colors  than  the 
night  before,  I  pointed  at  it  with  silent 
reproach.  Theheartlesswoinan  laughed, 
and  cried  out :  "  CJ^  volete,  tignore^  a 
little  gentleman  in  black  !  '* 

It  was  then  I  began  to  ask  myself, 
who  in  the  world  this  tiny  being  was 
that  thus  fearlessly  declared  war  against 
man,  the  pigmy  against  the  giant — this 
iiresisttble  enemy,  against  whom  no  con- 
stitution  is  safe,  no  stoicism  a  sufficient 
protection,  who  defies  the  most  power- 
ful perfames  and  laughs  at  all  defensive 
armor,  which  leaves  but  the  smallest 
crevice  by  which  he  may  enter.  I  found 
that  his  diminutive  size,  his  dark  color, 
and  his  extreme  skill  in  withdrawing 
&om  the  sight  of  man,  had  led  to  his 
being  looked  upon  with  grave  distrust. 
Tidngs  imperfectly  beheld  always  cause 
mieasiness,  like  objects  seen  in  the  dark. 
He  is  so  very  small,  moreover,  that  we 
fancy  we  are  hardly  bound  to  treat  him 
with  justice.  So  a  German  poet  thought 
he  sealed  the  poor  little  gentleman's  fate 
by  simply  saying,  "  God  made  the  world, 
but  the  devil  made  the  flea."  Another 
mn<aA^  more  generous  in  his  admiration 
of  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  he 
was  made,  declared  that  he  was  a  mira- 
cle, both  by  his  make  and  the  mystery 
of  his  purposes  on  earth,  and  a  being 


"  That  in  his  wondroas  pow«r  never  can 
£e  made  by  angel,  devil,  or  earthly  man.** 

Did  not  even  the  son  of  Sophroniscus 
consider  it  a  task,  worthy  of  the  noblest 
among  us,  to  reflect  on  the  ways  of  the 
mysterious  creature,  and  to  measure  the 
length  of  his  footsteps  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  the  poor  little  ani- 
mal, called  upon  by  his  Maker  to  secure 
man  against  suffering  f^om  a  plethora 
of  blood,  has  to  do  his  duty  upon  earth 
under  the  weight  of  fearful  reproaches 
and  constant  danger  of  life.  Dr.  San* 
grado,  who  opens  our  veins  and  reduces 
our  strength,  so  that  months  do  not 
suffice  to  restore  us  to  our  former  condi- 
tion, receives  large  fees  and  earns  a  high 
reputation ;  but  Nature's  tiny  physician, 
who  goes  to  work  tenderly  and  scarcely 
punctures  our  skin,  is  persecuted  with 
implacable  hatred.  He  shares  this  feel- 
ing with  the  whole  world  of  insects — 
one  of  those  pariah-classes  in  the  ani- 
mated kingdom  which  have  to  wait  for 
a  Republican  party  and  an  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  be  rescued  fW)m  ignominy 
and  to  be  intrusted  with  equality  of 
rights.  In  the  meantime  they  are 
looked  upon  with  terror  and  an  uncon- 
cealed repugnance.  In  this  we  are  all 
like  children,  who  recoil  with  perhaps 
instinctive  apprehension  firom  the  most 
beautiful  of  insects ;  and  even  the  phi- 
losopher, notwithstanding  his  attempts 
at  universal  sympathy,  is  subject  to  the 
same  impressions.  The  feeling  is  in- 
creased, when  the  tiny  unknown  being 
is  found  to  be  furnished  with  an  arsenal 
of  extraordinary  weapons,  which  are 
quickly  inteipreted  into  a  standing 
menace  to  man.  At  first  blush  we  may 
confess  to  a  little  tremor,  as  we  look 
upon  the  formidable,  ever-handy  ar- 
mory, which  some  of  them — and  the 
little  gentleman  in  black  among  them — 
carry  with  them,  like  champions  of  old 
going  forth  to  tournament  and  war. 
There  are  pincers  and  nippers,  saws, 
spits  and  hooks,  augers,  and  notched 
teeth,  daggers  and  long  knives;  but, 
after  all,  they  are  nothing  more  than 
the  tools  with  which  they  perform  their 
daily  labors;  and  we  owe  them  some 
sympathy,  even,  for  having  to   carry 
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them  all,  and  always  with  them,  just  as 
if  the  mechanic  next  door  to  us  should 
never  go  out  without  bristling  with  all 
the  steel  and  brass  and  wood  which  he 
uses  in  his  craft.  A  monstrously  strange 
sight  he  would  be  to  us,  and  very  apt  to 
frighten  children  and  philosophers ;  and 
yet,  this  is  aU  that  looks  so  very  terrible 
in  the  poor  insect. 

The  prqudice,  however,  is  almost 
universal.  Insects  are  repugnant  to  us ; 
they  annoy  us,  and  sometimes — let  us 
confess  it — ^they  frighten  us ;  but  they 
invariably  do  so  in  proportion  to  our 
ignorance.  We  always  regard  the  un- 
known with  a  suspicious  eye.  The  only 
question  asked  is,  almost  invariably, 
"How  can  we  kill  them?"  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  when  we  meet  with  that 
enlightened  justice  which  teaches  pity 
for  the  insect.  The  French  painter, 
Gros,  saw  one  of  his  pupils,  a  handsome, 
thoughtless  young  fellow,  enter  his  stu- 
dio with  a  superb  butterfly,  just  caught, 
and  still  spasmodically  flapping  its 
wings,  pinned  to  his  hat.  The  artist 
was  indignant,  and  angrily  exclaimed : 
"Is  that  the  feeling  with  which  you 
regard  beautiM  things?  You  flnd  a 
charming  creature  enjoying  itself  in  the 
sunshine,  and  you  can  think  of  no  other 
use  for  it  than  to  crucify  it  and  to  kill 
it  barbarously  !  Leave  the  house,  and 
never  return;  never  show  yourself  in 
my  presence  again  I " 

In  the  case  of  our  little  Mend,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  no  beauty 
to  claim  as  an  offset  for  his  fierce  en- 
mity to  man,  and  that  his  sharp-pointed 
dagger  is  not  a  peaceful  tool  by  which 
he  earns  his  livelihood,  but  a  surgical 
instrument  with  which  he  draws  our 
blood.  Hence  the  hostility  is  mutual, 
and  Nature  has  been  compelled  to  en- 
dow him  with  a  strength  and  an  agility 
little  less  than  miraculous,  in  order  to 
protect  him  against  the  overwhelming 
odds  with  which  man  meets  him  in 
daily  battle.  For  that  wise  being,  so 
high  above  all  creation,  cannot  remem- 
ber that,  though  the  bite  of  bloodsuckers 
is  at  certain  seasons  and  in  certain  cli- 
mates an  almost  intolerable  annoyance, 
yet  some  good  end  is  answered  by  it, 


and  the  torment  he  experiences  is  com- 
pensated in  a  way  that  he  is  not  aware 
of,  or  Providence  would  not,  Uke  a  wise 
physician,  have  prescribed  the  operation 
and  furnished  the  chirurgical  operators 
with  the  necessary  and  most  curious 
knives  and  lancets.  The  same  igno- 
rance looked  for  ages  with  horror  upon 
certain  flies,  which  laid  their  eggs  in 
some  plants,  and  caused  them  to  form 
comfortable  homes  for  their  ofEspring. 
Like  a  magician's  wand,  their  egg-placer 
would  call  forth,  by  a  slight  puncture, 
a  wonderful  and  monstrous  excrescence, 
sometimes  a  mossy  bed,  as  in  roses,  at 
other  times  a  kind  of  beautiful  apple  or 
a  transparent  berry,  as  in  the  oak-tree. 
We  have  learned  since  to  admire  the 
apparent  deformity  as  a  marvellous  pro- 
vision of  Nature  for  their  tiny  eggs,  and, 
more  recently  still,  as  of  the  highest 
utility  for  men,  since  to  some  of  these, 
like  the  Aleppo  oak-gall,  learning,  com- 
merce, the  Mis,  and  every  one  of  us 
who  has  a  friend  at  a  distance,  are  most 
deeply  indebted.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  creatures  thus  privileged 
have  their  work  laid  out  for  them— 
an  important  mission,  which  renden 
them  indispensable,  and  which  maka 
them  an  essential  element  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  world.  Michelet  says  veiy 
truly :  "  Suns  are  neoessaiy,  and  so  are 
gnats.  Order  is  great  in  the  Milky 
Way,  but  not  less  so  in  the  hive."  So 
it  is  here :  huge  lions,  man-eaters,  are 
necessary  in  African  deserts ;  little  gen- 
tlemen in  black  suffice  for  their  work  in 
civilized  countries. 

Well  might  we,  moreover,  pardon  the 
little  gentleman  in  black  for  some  of 
the  troubles  he  causes  us,  on  account  of 
the  ingenuous  trustfulness  with  which 
he  comes  to  us,  driven  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct. 

He  knows  fiill  well  whom  he  loves; 
for  he  has  cousins  of  lower  taste,  who 
go  to  the  dog,  the  cat,  or  the  bird ;  but 
they  never  stay  with  man,  if  by  chance 
too  bold  a  leap  has  carried  them  to  for- 
bidden regions :  he  alone  is  entitled  to 
associate  with  the  highest  on  earth. 
We  praise  our  dogs  and  pet  our  cats; 
but  what  is  their  intimacy  with  us  when 
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compared  wHh  tbat  of  our  nearest 
Mend,  who  lires  not  only  with  us,  bnt 
upon  ns,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ? 
There  is  a  touching  story  told  of  the 
appreciation  he  sometimes,  though  but 
too  rarely,  meets  with,  in  the  interesting 
tmvels  of  Kohl.  He  came  to  a  modest 
inn  by  the  wayside,  in  Bulgaria,  and, 
before  entering,  ventured  to  inquire  of 
the  hostess  if  there  were  any  fleas  in- 
side. *'  Fleas  ?  "  she  replied,  with  ' 
amazement,  and  a  happy  consciousness 
of  being  well  provided  with  that  ar- 
ticle, at  least ;  "  who  could  live  without 
fleas?"  She  was  right,  and  uttered  a 
^eat  truth.  The  flea  is  a  supplement 
of  man,  *'  his  next  Mend,"  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  word,  and  his  familiar 
spirit 

Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  he 
was  made  so  small,  that  his  diminutive 
size  is  constantly  used  as  an  illustration. 
When  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  came  across 
the  waters  to  crush  little  Greece,  the 
Greek  poet  endeavored  to  cheer  up  his 
discouraged  countrymen  by  comparing 
those  myriads  of  strange  men  to  con- 
temptible *^  clouds  of  fleas ; "  and  when 
the  son  of  Jesse  stood  on  the  high  rock 
opposite  his  mighty  adversary,  who, 
fiom  his  slioulder  and  upward,  was 
higher  than  any  of  the  people,  he  called 
out,  in  great  self-humiliation:  ** After 
whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  out  ? 
After  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea  ? "  His 
extremely  sober  and  even  sombre  garb 
deprives  him  of  all  power  of  channing, 
and  although  most  of  us  remember  the 
day  when  "  puce  "-colored  silks  were 
all  the  fashion,  French  was  hardly  fa- 
miliar enough  to  our  mothers  to  reveal 
to  them  the  true  meaning  of  the  inno- 
cent-looking word.  The  poor  little 
gentleman  has  no  splendor  of  colors  to 
display  before  our  eyes,  like  the  glisten- 
ing beetles,  radiant  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians, 
or  the  fluttering  moths,  of  whose  count- 
less families  Bood  pretended  to  know 
only  two  more  intimately,  the  Mam- 
moth and  the  Behemoth.  No  ancient 
god  endowed  him  with  the  soft  notes 
of  the  cicada,  which  the  Athenian 
women  wore  in  their  hair  as  the  em- 
VOL.  n. — ^28 


blem  of  their  native  land,  nor  even  with 
the  home-like  chirping  of  the  cricket  on 
our  hearth.  The  Italian  proverb,  it  is 
true,  speaks  of  men  of  such  exquisite 
astuteness,  that  they  hear  the  flea's 
cough ;  but  it  requires,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, a  Machiavellian  training  to  acquire 
such  cunning.  He  has  no  wings,  shin- 
ing in  all  the  bright  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, to  attract  our  eye,  like  the  beau- 
tiful dragon-fly,  with  its  heart  full  of 
cruelty  and  bloody  murder.  A  perfect 
vagabond,  wandering,  like  the  Arab, 
from  oasis  to  oasis,  he  has  never  learned 
any  of  those  marvellous  trades  by  which 
other  relations  of  his  charm  our  minds 
and  excite  our  admiration.  He  spins 
no  gossamer  texture,  like  his  spinster- 
cousin,  the  spider ;  he  buUds  no  richly- 
filled  gamers,  like  the  busy  bee,  and  has 
no  well-ordered  household,  like  the  ant ; 
but  a  roving  Ishmael,  he  is  a  wild  man, 
his  hand  against  every  man  and  every 
man^s  hand  against  him. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  a  poetical  character 
— ^perhaps,  because  he  is  such  a  wan- 
derer upon  the  earth,  and  not  bound 
by  the  laws  of  domestic  life.  He  is  flill 
of  character,  and  the  very  opposite  of 
that  idle,  voracious  cousin  of  his,  whom 
the  ancients  punned  about  when  they 
spoke  of  culex  and  pulex,  whom  the 
giants  of  the  oceans,  the  whales^  even 
tolerate,  and  of  whose  repulsive  physi- 
ognomy Lavater  said,  with  a  depth  of 
conviction  and  an  emphasis  of  expres- 
sion worthy  of  a  better  face:  "The 
creature  has  a  corrupt  soul ;  it  is  unfit 
to  love  or  to  be  loved."  And  yet  even 
that  creature  has  found  immortality  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  master,  whose 
brush  painted  the  goddess  of  beauty  in 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  as  she  busies  her 
rosy  hands  in  the  ambrosial  locks  of 
Eros.  Fortunately,  our  hero  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  poets  of  every 
age  and  every  nation,  i)x)m  the  great 
singer  of  the  Greeks  to  the  last  humor- 
ist among  the  French.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  especially,  he  famished  the  sub- 
ject for  a  whole  series  of  grave  writings, 
from  the  epic  poem,  in  which  the  perse- 
verance of  woman  in  chasing  him  to  the 
bitter  end  is  praised  with  eloquence,  to 
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the  grave  juridical  dissertation  in  La- 
tin on  "  What  is  Justice  to  Fleas  ?  " 
and  solemnly  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Priscilla,  tirgini  carimmm.  Nor  did 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  neglect  the 
tempting  occasion  to  practise  their  sub- 
tlety and  exquisite  sophistry  on  the 
unlucky  animal,  and  long  treatises  were 
written  to  determine  how  many  of  them 
might  be  killed  on  a  Sabbath,  without 
breaking  the  commandment;  whetiier 
it  was  sinful  to  resist  their  attacks  dur- 
ing prayer,  and  how  far  the  priest  might 
be  justified  in  refusing  admittance  to  a 
worshipper  who  presented  himself  in  a 
robe  defiled  by  their  blood* 

If  the  little  gentleman  has  neither 
beauty  of  form  nor  brilliancy  of  color 
to  recommend  him,  nobody  at  least  can 
deny  that  he  is  as  fearfully  and  wonder- 
Mly  made  as  man  himself.  There  is 
no  more  warlike  being  to  be  found 
among  the  hundred  thousands  of  the 
class  in  which  naturalists  place  him: 
he  prefers  six  legs  to  our  two,  and  wears 
plate-armor  to  protect  himself  in  his 
incessant  war£Eae ;  for  the  whole  body 
is  encased  in  beautiftal,  dark-brown 
steel ;  firom  the  tiny  joints  start  stifif 
hairs  to  repel  all  invasion,  and  the 
plump,  well-fed  body  at  once  suggests 
his  superiority  over  the  tightly-laced, 
skeleton-shaped  figures  of  distant  cou- 
sins. Look  at  him  in  the  solar  micro- 
scope, where  he  is  a  welcome  visitor, 
and  always  receives,  upon  his  first  ap- 
pearance, an  Ah  I  of  delight  from  one 
-sex,  mixed  with  a  concert  of  low,  merry 
•exclamations  from  the  other.  How 
iQerce  he  looks  in  his  knightly  arma- 
ment I  How  powerful  those  two  arm- 
like extremities  appear,  which  have  only 
two  joints,  and  move  upon  flexible  piv- 
ots in  the  very  cheeks  of  the  strange 
being!  And  then  those  superb  hind- 
legs,  of  such  lengrth  and  marvellous 
strength,  that  they  enable  him  to  walk 
with  more  than  seven-league  boots,  and 
to  leap  fiir  beyond  the  most  agile  of 
Turners.  Have  we  not  been  told,  by 
one  of  those  amiable  statisticians  who 
never  rest  till  they  have  reduced  every 
statement  to  numbers,  that  the  London- 
er who  could  leap  from  the  Strand  at 


one  bound  to  the  top  of  Bt  Pwil's, 
would  still  be  second  to  the  young  flea 
who  makes  his  first  experimoit  is 
jumping? 

There  is  much  to  be  read  in  his  face, 
even  though  we  do  not  believe  in  La- 
vater  nor  read  the  PhrettohQioaL  JovmdL 
An  old  naturalist  established  tiie  pri&- 
ciple,  that  the  weaker  and  smaller  the 
animal,  the  more  astute  and  malidoiu 
liis  features.  The  face  of  the  little  gen- 
tleman is  small  and  wrinkled ;  he  lo(to 
caieworn,  as  <me  may  well  appear  who 
lives,  like  David,  in  constant  iear  of  his 
life,  and  gets  his  daily  pittance  hot  hj 
stealth  and  with  imminent  danger. 
The  eyes,  especially,  when  duly  magni- 
fied, present  an  irresistibly  ludicrous 
mixture  of  reckless  wildness  with  aatata 
cunning,  and,  were  they  visible  to  hn- 
man  sight  unaided,  would  be  of  end- 
less interest  to  carefol  observers. 

Nature  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
produce  such  marvellous  strength  of 
body  and  such  a  decided  charackr  all 
at  once ;  she  has  to  pass  him  at  least 
through  three  different  stages  before  she 
sends  him  forth,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  her  countless  creatlona.  He  appears 
first  as  a  pure  white  egg,  all  beauty  aod 
innocence,  though  so  small  that  the  eye 
cannot  see  it ;  then  he  assumes  the  mod- 
est form  of  a  sly  but  harmless  maggot, 
which  after  a  while  cunningly  wnps 
itself  in  its  own  silken  winding-she^ 
and  dies,  to  all  appearance ;  but  lo  1  be- 
fore the  moon  is  ftdl  again,  the  magie 
slumber  is  broken,  death  is  chasged 
into  life,  and  as  the  sombre  envelop 
bursts  and  breaks  asunder,  the  yoong 
gentleman,  in  his  glossy  garments,  leaps 
forth,  armed  cap-i-pie,  to  live  and  to 
love  as  all  his  wild  fore&thers  hare 
done  before  him.  But  he  no  sooner 
enters  the  world,  poor  littie  fellow  I  than 
he  finds  it  Aill  of  strife  and  struggle, 
and  rare  must  be  his  good  fortune  if  he 
reaches  the  good  old  age  of  six  yean^ 
and  sees  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children leap  and  carol  around  him  in 
the  recklessness  of  his  race.  Few  but 
fall  into  the  hands  of  man,  generally  to 
be  unscrupulously  murdered,  but  at  times 
to  be  held  in  sad  captivity ;  for  theae 
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devoted  friends  ofhis  must  occasionally 
serve  to  amuse  him  in  their  chains,  and 
he  rerenges  himself  on  a  few,  whom  he 
treats  with  the  most  refined  cruelty,  for 
the  wrong-doings  of  a  whole  race.  Only 
those  who  loye  him  in  preference  to 
beast  or  bird  are  strong  and  lively 
enough  to  stand  the  severe  training; 
bat  their  strength  is  remarkable,  and  it 
is  said  that  if  you  fasten  a  human  fiea 
to  the  end  of  an  unbroken  wheat*straw, 
he  will  be  powerM  enough  to  lift  it 
right  off  the  table  on  which  it  is  placed  I 
The  best  for  public  performances  are 
the  strongest ;  they  come  from  Russia, 
and  are  sent  abroad  in  pill-boxes,  pack- 
ed iQ  the  finest  cotton,  and  with  a  clear 
and  prominent  caution  on  the  top,  so  as 
to  keep  custom-house  officers  ftom  pry- 
ing too  curiously  into  the  contents  of 
the  little  parcels.  Smaller  supplies  reach 
the  trainer  in  the  comer  of  an  envelop, 
packed  in  tissue-paper,* and  carefully 
glued  to  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  protect 
them  against  the  blow  of  the  stamp- 
marker,  which  would  otherwise  make  a 
speedy  end  to  the  whole  colony.  The 
little  gentlenoien  in  black  have  actually 
their  market-price,  which  varies  with 
the  season.  In  the  abundance  of  the 
sommer-months  they  sell  for  a  few 
farthings ;  in  winter  they  rise  to  a  cent 
a-piece;  and  a  ludicrous  story  is  car- 
rent  of  a  trainer  who,  upon  unpacking 
his  diminutive  performers,  found  that 
one  had  slipped  his  chains  and  escaped. 
Tune  pressed,  and  the  vacancy  had  to  b§ 
filled,  or  the  team  of  four  blacks  before 
the  gilt  glass  coach  would  not  be  com- 
plete. No  one  near  would  acknowledge 
to  own  the  desired  commodity,  until  an 
obliging  stable-boy  was  found,  who 
offered  to  supply  the  needful  animal ; 
bat  he  demanded  sixpence  for  it,  and 
sixpence  he  got.  • 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  little  gentleman 
osed  to  roam  freely  through  the  wide 
world,  and  to  taste  now  of  the  vigor  of 
a  young  man,  and  now  of  the  nectar  of 
a  fair  beauty,  suddenly  caught  and 
chained !  Yes,  chained ;  for  as  man  has 
discovered  the  aptness  of  the  horse's 
mouth  to  hold  the  bit,  by  which  he 
controls  the  noble  animal,  so  he  has 


found  out  that  the  tiny  slave,  whom  he 
wishes  to  make  useful,  has  a  groove  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  body  suitable 
for  his  purposes;  holding  the  poor 
captive  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  he  deftly 
slips  a  noose  of  finest  floss-silk  over  his 
head,  passes  it  round  his  neck,  and  ties 
it  with  a  peculiar  knot.  The  slave  is 
chained  I  for  the  silk  cannot  slip  up 
or  down,  nor  can  it  be  pushed  off  with 
•  the  legs ;  at  the  same  time  the  refined 
cruelty  of  man  leaves  him  at  fUU  liberty 
to  use  his  kangaroo-like  springing  legs, 
and  keeps  him  in  perfect  health,  to 
make  him  perform  well.  He  is  fed  well 
— on  the  arm  of  his  master ;  for  the  lit- 
tle gentleman  is  dainty,  and  nothing 
but  the  vigorous  blood  of  a  healthy  man 
will  keep  him  in  good  order.  Here 
they  have  their  revenge,  in  their  turn, 
for  it  is  found  that  the  fastidious  crea- 
turee  will  not  take  supper  or  breakfast, 
the  only  two  meals  in  which  they  in- 
dulge, unless  the  hand  or  the  arm  is 
perfectly  motionless.  Moreover,  they 
are  regular  gourmands,  and,  with  a  taste 
utterly  inconceivable  to  us,  they  insist 
upon  taking  ample  time  for  their  meals. 
How  they  must  chuckle,  the  little, 
whimsical  beings,  when  they  thus  bite 
and  suck  to  their  hearts'  delight,  while 
their  cruel  master  has  to  stand  motion- 
less by  the  hour,  fearful  lest  he  should 
interrupt  them  in  their  enjoyment,  and 
find  them  unable,  next  day,  to  perform 
their  task  I  Still,  they  do  not  live  long 
in  captivity.  A  patriarch  was  owned 
by  a  famous  Italian  trainer,  well  known 
in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  who 
had  pulled  up  a  bucket  from  a  minia- 
ture well  for  eighteen  months.  He 
died  apparently  from  pure  old  age, 
being  found,  one  day,  dead  at  his  post, 
with  his  bucket  drawn  half-way  up  the 
well. 

In  his  freedom  he  enjoys  life  as  few 
of  his  kindred  are  able  to  do.  A  gentle 
pressure  on  his  steel  shanks,  and  he  rises 
like  a  rocket,  or  he  leaps  sideways  from 
friend  to  friend.  Little  heart,  bold 
heart  I  says  Pliny,  and  the  little  gentle- 
man in  black  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
He  finds  his  victim  at  the  writing-table 
or  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance ;  he  enters 
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the  king's  palace  and  the  tent  of  the 
warrior.  We  remember  the  consterna- 
tion created  at  a  performance  of  Indus- 
trious Fleas,  at  a  royal  palace,  on  the 
Continent.  The  king  and  his  infirm 
queen  were  present,  and  a  small  circle 
of  courtiers  and  ladies  crowded  round 
the  white  marble  table,  on  which  the 
poor  little  creatures  were  performing 
their  waltz.  A  miniature  arena  had 
been  formed  of  cardboard  on  the  top  of 
a  musical  box ;  at  one  end  sat  the  or- 
chestra, composed  of  fleas,  each  tied  to 
his  scat,  and  having  a  paper  in  the  shape 
and  color  of  some  musical  instrument 
attached  to  his  feet.  Two  little  crea- 
tures were  fastened  to  opposite  ends  of 
a  short  piece  of  gold-paper,  so  as  to 
turn  their  backs  to  each  other,  and  set 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  arena.  The 
box  was  wound  up,  and  commenced  to 
play ;  the  performers,  feeling  the  jarring 
of  the  box,  or,  if  you  would  beh'eve  the 
owner,  hearing  the  music,  wayed  their 
hands  wildly  about,  as  if  engaged  in  an 
elaborate  piece  of  music,  and  the  two 
dancers  began  to  whirl  round  and  round 
as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them. 
The  king,  a  man  of  great  humor, 
laughed  heartily,  and  asked  for  a  repeti- 
tion; but  behold  I  when  all  was  ar- 
ranged again,  one  of  the  waltzers  had 
escaped.  Thereupon  was  great  conster- 
nation and  horror ;  the  fugitive  must  be 
recaptured,  both  to  enable  the  perform- 
er to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  and  to 
relieve  the  unlucky  victim.  The  tr^er 
bares  his  arm,  and  sure  enough,  the 
fugitive  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
an  early  meal.  Before  he  has  well  com- 
menced, however,  he  is  seized  and  put 
into  his  place.  New  laughter  and  uni- 
versal amusement  I  All  crowd  around 
to  see  the  waltz  once  more ;  when  sud- 
denly the  little  rebel  kicks,  and  performs 
the  wildest  antics,  and  the  embarrassed 
trainer  has  to  confess  that  the  captive 
is  not  his  old  pupil — but  a  new-comer  I 
The  king  laughed  louder  than  ever,  but 
the  performance  was  ended,  and  the 
fee,  upon  which  the  unlucky  owner  had 
counted,  fell  far  below  his  expectations. 
The  animal  is  not  generally  so  easily 
captured;  his  marvellous  agility,  his 


almost  magic  power  of  disappearance  at 
the  critical  moment,  are  no  doubt  kiKmn 
to  all  our  readers — f^om  bookB— and 
his  skill  in  escaping  is  graphically  ex- 
pressed in  the  definition  of  the  Froich- 
man,  who  heard  a  fiea  mentioned,  and 
exclaimed :  "  Ah,  ze  flea,  ze  leetle  ani- 
mal ;  you  catch  him,  you  put  ze  finger 
upon  him,  and  he  is  not  zere!"  Ko 
wonder  that  the  incessant  persecution 
.  which  he  has  to  endure  should,  at  the 
end  of  so  many  generations,  have  devel- 
oped these  faculties  in  the  highest  d^ 
gree.  If  Mr.  Darwin's  theoiy  ia  true, 
that  the  crane  acquired  its  long  neck 
and  long  legs  by  persevering  sean^ 
after  fish,  the  flea  may  well  claim  his 
magnificent  legs  as  the  result  of  i^e 
work  of  ages.  It  is  true,  they  are  lean, 
and  we  cannot  help  adnoiring  the  mar- 
vellous skill  of  the  tailor  whom  Goethe 
has  immortalized  in  his  famous  song : 

'*  There  was  onoe  a  king 
Who  had  a  big  flea. 
He  loved  him  not  a  little, 
As  much  as  his  eon. 
Then  called  he  bis  tailor, 
The  tailor  came  in ; 
There,  measure  him  for  a  salt. 
And  measure  him  Ibr  breeches  I " 

Those  happy  days,  we  fear,  are  gone; 
and  although  he  continues,  as  in  the 
poem,  to  plague  high  and  low,  he  no 
longer  can  boast  that 

"  In  relyet  and  in  silk 
Ho  ma  dressed  superbly, 
Had  ribbons  on  his  coat, 
Had  crosses  in  plenty, 
Was  minister  at  once, 
And  had  a  diamond  star, 
Then  all  his  farotiien  also 
Were  great  and  high  at  court." 

Now  he  is,  like  Cain,  a  fugitive  and 
a  vagabond  on  the  earth,  and  every 
one  that  findeth  him  slayeth  him«  And 
why?  Simply,  because  he  does  not 
allow  his  sword  to  become  rusty,  and 
makes  good  use  of  the  weapon  which 
he  has  received  from  Nature  for  his 
support  and  his  defence.  Fortunatdj, 
there  is  at  least  one  nation  upon  earth— 
a  branch  of  the  coming  masters  of  the 
earth,  the  Lithuanians — ^who  seem  to 
have  a  fairer  appreciation  of  the  little 
gentleman  in  black  than  other  nations 
boasting  of  a  higher  civilization.  Thdr 
favorite  national  ballad  sings  thus: 
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'•The  iroU;  the  Utile  wolf, 
The  son  of  the  foreet. 
Steps  from  the  foreet, 
Oat  on  the  meAdow, 
Tears  the  yoang  ealt, 
Teara  the  little  fbal- 
That  is  his  tobor. 

<•  The  fox,  the  little  fox, 
The  son  of  the  forest, 
Glides  from  the  fbrest 
Out  to  the  faim-yard, 
Seises  the  gosling, 
Murders  the  pallet— 
That  ts  his  labor. 

**  The  dog,  the  little  dog, 
The  goardian  of  the  house, 
Barks,  and  hites 
The  heel  of  the  robber, 
FrightoDs  the  thieves, 
Drives  away  Tagrants— 
That  is  his  labor. 

"  The  flea,  the  little  flea. 
The  thirsty,  lusting  flea, 
Drinks  the  sweet  blood ; 
At  break  of  day. 
He  wakes  the  maid-senrants 
To  milk  the  rich  cows— 
Tliat  Is  his  labor. 

**  The  bee,  the  little  bee. 
The  child  of  the  meadow, 
Hums  in  the  heather, 
Stingeth  the  fiuger. 
The  ear,  and  the  fitoe, 
Giyes  us  sweet  honey- 
That  is  her  labor. 

**  Oh  man,  oh  little  man  I 
Look  at  the  bee  I 
Do  you  sting  like  her 
The  heart,  the  little  heart ! 
Oire  then  sweet  oomfort 
To  the  sore,  wounded  heart— 
That  is  thy  labor." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  race  of  men  who 
yalue  his  services  and  honorably  place 
him  by  the  side  of  the  faithful  dog  and 
the  industrious  bee;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  pious  Hindoos  believe  him 
to  hold  the  soul  of  great  and  good  men, 
and  bnild  him  large  hospitals,  where  he 
is  noTBed  throughout  life. 

The  interesting  family  of  our  little 
gentleman  has  its  distinct  branches  in 
yarioos  parts  of  the  globe,  each  with  its 
peculiar  characteristics.  The  friend  of 
our  blood  is,  of  course,  found  in  all 
zones  and  in  all  portions  of  the  earth ; 
for  wherever  man  has  penetrated,  there 
his  faithful  companion  has  followed 
him,  unmindful  of  climate  and  danger. 


Our  own  particular  friend,  however,  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  lands  above  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  northern  latitude ; 
his  cousins  living  beyond  are  rude,  un- 
civilised barbarians.  They  increase  in 
size  as  they  approach  the  tropics ;  and 
even  Italy  can  already  boast,  if  we  may 
believe  the  well-known  fresco  on  the 
white-washed  inn  of  Bellinzona,  of  a 
race,  four  of  whom  are  strong  enough 
to  carry  away  a  stout  Englishman  bodi- 
ly, in  order  to  suck  his  blood  at  their 
ease.  Farther  south  they  boast  of  per- 
fect hosts,  and  the  observing  travellers 
who  may  have  looked  down  the  streets 
of  Rome  or  Naples  on  a  hot  day  in  July, 
when  they  glow  and  gleam  in  the  steam- 
ing heat,  will  have  noticed,  with  mixed 
feelings  of  wonder  and  terror,  how  the 
very  dust  seems  to  be  enlivened,  and 
everywhere  bold  leaps  of  glistening 
grains  of  black  announce  the  perpetual 
carnival  held  there  by  an  excitable  race. 
As  they  come  still  nearer  to  the  equa- 
tor, they  not  only  grow  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions, but  are  filled  with  true  south- 
em  passion.  While  the  ordinary  fiea  is 
called  only  the  Irritating  in  catalogues 
of  science,  the  chica  of  Surinam  is  justly 
named  the  Piercing.  Her  sword  is  al- 
most as  long  as  her  body,  and  yet  she 
wields  it  only  to  provide  a  home  for 
her  diminutive  children.  Lurking  in 
cotton  plantations,  in  the  hot  sands,  she 
prepares  herself  for  the  dread  sacrifice, 
by  which  alone  she  can  hope  to  rear  a 
fiimily:  espying  a  careless,  barefooted 
traveller,  she  pounces  upon  him,  digs 
her  weapons  deep  into  his  skin,  and 
without  stopping  to  enjoy  the  blood  of 
her  victim,  she  gives  birth  to  a  number 
of  young.  But  in  giving  life  she  de- 
votes herself  to  death ;  her  children  feed 
first  upon  her  own  substance,  and  then 
begin  to  attack  the  surrounding  walls 
of  fiesh  and  blood.  It  is  now  only  that 
the  unlucky  victim  becomes  aware  of 
the  strange  guests  he  has  unwittingly 
received^  and  quickly  a  native  woman 
is  called  m,  who,  with  dainty  finger  and 
a  pointed  needle,  removes  the  intruders ; 
then  she  puts  some  tobacco-ashes  on 
the  wound,  and  it  heals  quickly,  "  more 
quickly,  often,"  says  a  quaint  traveller, 
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"  than  the  wound  caused  by  the  coal- 
black  eyes  of  the  fair  surgeon." 

Another  cousin  liyes  high  up  amid 
the  eternal  snows  of  Alpine  regions, 
and  bears  the  name  of  the  great  natural- 
ist, not  unknown  in  our  coimtry,  who 
first  discovered  him  in  his  researches — 
Dessor.  If  the  little  gentleman  of  the 
tropics  is  insatiable  in  his  bloodthirsti- 
ness,  his  icy  kinsman,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  most  abstemious  of  his  race,  for 
he  lives  where  human  life  is  impossible, 
and  perhaps  never  tastes  blood.  The 
invisible  remains  of  organic  substances, 
which  the  waters  of  glaciers  bring  down 
from  mysterious  sources,  or  receive  at 
times  through  the  agency  of  winds  and 
storms,  are  all  the  provision  Nature 
makes  for  his  support;  and  yet  he 
thrives  on  the  frugal  diet  so  well,  that 
all  the  crevices  of  the  great  blocks  of 
ice  are  black  with  the  myriads  there 
assembled.  If  his  table  is  poorly  pro- 
vided, he  enjoys,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  of  a  powerful  spring,  which 
he  alone  boasts  of  among  all  his  kin- 
dred, and  by  means  of  which  he  sur- 
passes in  his  leaps  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  his  less-favored  relations. 
Thus  he  lives,  happy  and  contented,  on 
the  very  confines  of  animal  life,  where 
deadly  cold  prevents  all  other  exist- 
ences. Often  and  often  he  is  frozen  up 
in  masses  of  ice,  and  careful  observers 
have  noticed  that  he  may  remain  thus 
frozen  for  a  number  of  days,  and  still 
revives  under  the  infiuence  of  slowly- 
returning  warmth,  to  begin  his  merry 
life  anew.  Favored  with  an  iron  consti- 
tution, he  endures  with  like  philosophy 
the  intense  heat  of  the  summer-sun,  re- 
fiected  frorii  the  dazzling  snow  and  ice, 
and  thus  proves  once  more  the  high 
capacity  and  rare  endowments  of  the 
nearest  friend  of  man. 

That  he  has  such  talents  he  proves  by 
his  docility  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  submits  to  good  training. 
The  elephant,  giant  of  bru^  is  not 
more  willing  to  work  nor  mffe  intelli- 
gent in  doing  his  duty  than  the  dwarf 
of  dwarfs,  the  little  gentleman  in  black. 
He  is  no  sooner  foimd  to  be  strong 
enough  to  do  service,  than  he  begins 


his  course  of  training  and  discipline; 
and  although  he  knows  full  well  th&t, 
once  entered,  he  is  doomed  to  hard 
labor  for  life,  he  determines  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  to  learn  to  do  his  da^. 
The  hardest  lesson  seems  to  be  to  him, 
as  to  many  among  us,  that  what  he 
thinks  he  can  do  better  than  others,  ia 
the  very  first  thing  he  must  leam  to 
forget.  Kature  has  made  him  a  leaper 
like  no  other  on  earth ;  man  binds  Mm  { 
to  a  chain,  golden  though  it  be,  and 
teaches  him,  like  a  child,  to  walk  and 
not  to  spring.  Poor  little  fellow  I  Be- 
hold him  fastened  to  a  bit  of  card-board, 
which  works  on  a  pin  like  a  pivot;  he 
gives  a  tremendous  spring  forward,  but 
all  that  he  achieves  is  to  advance  in  a 
circle,  hampered  and  hurt,  moreover, 
by  the  weight  of  the  card.  like  a  wise 
man,  he  gives  it  up  after  a  few  frantic 
efforts ;  and  soon  he  walks  as  steadily 
and  as  demurely  as  the  old  horae  m  tbe 
mill,  who  also  once  loved  to  kick  up 
his  heels  in  a  fragrant  meadow.  A 
short  fortnight  generally  suffices  to  teach 
him  this  lesson,  and  then  he  is  ready  to 
engage  in  other  pursuits.  Some  are 
put  into  harness  to  draw  Queen  Mab^s 
gilt  coach,  and  soon  they  leam  to  pull 
the  heavy,  lumbering  structure  at  a 
pretty  good  pace :  no  garden-snail  could 
hope  to  overtake  them.  Their  virtue 
is  strength,  for  they  are  only  four  to 
drag  the  weight  along,  and  yet  cYCiy 
pane  in  the  coach  weighs  more  than 
a  hundred  of  the  tiny  black  hones. 
Others  are  drilled  into  fair  soldiers, 
and  although  the  double-quick  is  apt 
to  lead  to  an  occasional  pirouette  or 
entrechat,  well  known  to  the  stage,  but 
a  horror  in  the  eyes  of  the  diill-ser- 
geant,  they  march  along  pretty  welli 
and  would  make  no  unfair  Chatamn 
d*Afrique.  Still  others  join  the  artil- 
lery. The  bravest  among  them  is 
tightly  secured  to  a  tiny  post  before  a 
tiny  cannon,  and  to  his  Soot  is  fastened 
the  end  of  a  feather  tipped  with  de- 
tonating powder.  At  the  proper  time 
the  exhibitor  presses  this  end,  with  his 
wand,  upon  the  touch-hole  of  the  can- 
non, and  off  it  goes  with  a  sharp  re- 
port, which  makes  the  lookers-on  jun^ 
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a  Httle.    But  Dobody  is  more  astonished  cate  tastes — ^why  else  should  he  show 

at  the  perfonnance  than  the  tiny  can-  such  a  decided  preference  for  the  dain- 

nonier.     He   flourishes   the  burnt  re-  tiest  blood,  and   make  Orid    already 

mains  of  his  lintstock  madly  about  in  warn  the  young  girls  of  his  age  against 

the  air,  his  legs  kick  about  violently,  this    "bitter,   hostile  plague?"  —  but 

his  little  head,  with  the  cunning  eye,  also  with  a  mind  superior  to  that  of  all 

bobs  furiously  up  and  down,  and  alto-  other  insects.    In  his  reckless,  restless 

gether  he  is  the  very  picture  of  alarm  life,  his  perfect  freedom  from  restraint, 

and  excitement.    Ko  doubt  he  says  to  and  his*  merry  warfare   against  none 

himself:  "  So  much  noise,  and  so  little  other  but  the  very  highest  of  all  created 

blood  ?  ^'  beings,  he  presents  himself  as  the  one 

Thus  the  little  gentleman  in  black  witty  thing  that  Nature  has  done ;  and 

proves  his  capacity  for  dyiUzation,  and  we  hope  that  our  readers,  even  if  weary 

sacrifices  himself  for  the  amusement  of  of   so    small  a   subject,  will  at  least 

selfish,  merciless  men.    Nature  has  evi-  not  walk  away  ^^with  a  flea  in  their 

dentity  endowed  him  not  only  with  dell-  ear." 


ELIOTS  INDIAN  BIBLE, 

A  copy  of  EUot's  tnoulafion  of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language  is  now  only  a  yalnable  literary 
euiocity.    The  titl«  Ib  **  I7jp  Biblum  Oody"  which  means,  The  Book  of  Ood. 

Holy  old  relic  I  how  the  years  departed. 

Shrouded  in  dark  and  painful  memories,  rise  ! 

How  many  a  tear  has  o'er  these  pages  started, 
How  many  a  prayer  ascended  to  the  skies ! 

No  human  eye  can  glean  its  holy  meaning, 
Though  practised  long  o'er  ancient  scrolls  to  range. 

Or  rend  the  veil  its  deep-sealed  mysteries  screening 
'Neath  unknown  accents,  dissonant  and  strange. 

"  Up  JBiblum  God  !  "    The  message  of  salvation 
To  the  poor  Indian's  disappearing  race  ; 
Bidding  him  hope,  though  men  forget  his  nation, 
In  heaven  his  people  Imve  a  name  and  place  1 

And  though  his  tongue  be  evermore  unspoken 
Ajnong  the  mountains  where  he  loved  to  dwell, 

Still  let  us  trust  by  this  sublime  old  token 
Some  souls  in  heaven  might  comprehend  it  well  I 

'^  Up  Biblum  God  I "    Full  many  a  melting  story 
Didst  thou  unfold  to  the  stem  red-man's  ear ; 
Full  many  a  truth  of  high  celestial  glory. 
Out  firom  this  cumbrous  dialect  rose  clear  I 

"  C5^  Biblum  God  /  "    And  is  thy  work  now  ended  ? 
Not  so— while  thou  canst  move  our  holiest  tears, 
And  rouse  the  soul  where  Love  and  Faith  are  blended 
To  spread  thy  light  in  these  millennial  years ! 

O  Death  1  0  Time !  O  Change  I  are  ye  not  ever 

A  triune  wonderworker,  stem  and  dread  ? 
Ye  can  blot  nations  out  and  tongues,  but  never 

The  Book  of  God,  the  soul's  perennial  Bread  I 
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THE   PATHWAY    OF  A   QREAT  ENTESPBifiS. 


Eablt  in  the  month  of  Jane,  1866, 
near  the  termination  of  a  dreary  and 
trying  winter^B  sojourn,  the  writer  of 
this  article  stood  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  route  whidi 
was  soon  to  be  traversed  by  that  great 
connecting  chain  of  the  two  ooean&-~the 
Pacific  Baihoad.  As  yet  there  was  no 
vestige  of  civilization  observable,  except 
here  and  there  a  few  cross-sticks  nailed 
rudely  together,  to  mark  the  "Dutch 
Flat  wagon-road;"  not  a  stone  was 
turned  nor  a  tree  hewn  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  the  great  work.  I  had 
come  to  a  halt,  after  some  fifteen  miles 
of  snow-shoe  travel  in  a  fierce,  driving 
snow-storm.  As  I  halted,  the  storm 
ceased,  and  the  sun  came  out  warm, 
bright,  and  refreshing,  while  from  the 
great  deep  valleys  about  me  rolled  out 
the  heavy  clouds,  revealing  some  of 
Nature^s  grandest  handiwork,  and  open- 
ing out,  as  the  misty  curtain  melted 
away,  some  of  that  sublime  scenery  of 
our  own  land  which  can  only  be  found 
in  the  far  Western  borders.  After  a 
deid  of  surmising  as  to  my  precise  local- 
ity, I  foimd  myself  dose  at  the  foot  of 
Red  Mountain.  Before  me  lay  the 
yawning  valley,  to  which  I  had  just 
descended,  henmied  in  on  either  side 
by  its  thousands  of  feet  of  solid  moun- 
tain-wall, whose  ragged  sides  frowned 
darkly  upon  the  little  brook  which 
struggled  its  way  among  the  rocks  and 
snow  at  their  feet.  Peering  up  in  the 
distance,  their  snowy  tops  shining  in 
the  clear  spring  sunlight,  stood,  like 
two  grand  sentinels,  Fremont's  Peak 
and  Castle  Mountain,  their  steep  sides 
mottled  here  and  there  with  clumps  of 
pine-trees,  like  black  patches  on  their 
surface.  Over  ten  thousand  feet  these 
two  magnificent  peaks  uige  their  heads 
toward  heaven ;  and  here,  in  this  very 
valley,  might  be  placed  our  boasted 
White  Mountains  of  New  England,  and 
their  presence  would  be  as  that  of  cob- 


bles among  great  boiddeiB.  Momt 
Washington  itself  would  scarcely  fiil 
one  of  these  great  valleya. 

The  point  at  which  I  tiien  stood  was 
about  six  thousand  five  hundred  ftet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  seren 
hundred  feet  below  the  hi^best  poiot 
to  be  reached  by  the  railroad. 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
thia  but  partially  knownmoimiainriiiige, 
let  us  return  to  the  point  from  whidi  I 
set  out — a  place  where  for  four  dismal, 
lonely  months  I  had  taken  up  my  habi- 
tation— and  there  take  a  xnoet  extended 
and  thor(High  observation ;  for  in  this 
stronghold  of  Nature  there  is  much  to 
be  seen,  and  it  aeons  aa  though  all 
grandeur  were  here  congregated. 

With  this  intention  we  will  take  our 
position  on  the  ledge  of  rocks  which 
crowns  Prospect  Mountain — ^located  in 
latitude  dO""  80'  north,  and  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  heart  of 
the  Sierra. 

We  are  now  twelve  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  railroad  route— 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  us — but  stiU 
have  an  extended  view  of  the  portion 
which  it  traverses,  our  elevation  being 
nearly  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Looking  southward,  we  see  a 
grand  conglomeration  of  small  and  great 
summits,  whose  bald  tops  tire  the  eye 
with  their  brilliant  snowy  whiteness. 
To  the  left  stands  out  boldly  Donner 
Peak,  memorable  in  the  history  of  these 
mountains  as  being  t^  sad  winter- 
home  of  those  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name.  At  its  foot  rests  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  lakes,  the  shores  of  which 
are  now  associated  with  a  tragic  tale, 
almost  too  horrible  for  belief.  In  the 
winter  of  1849,  ^e  Bonner  family,  led 
thither  by  the  tempting  reports  of  fabn- 
lous  fortunes  to  be  won  by  little  labor, 
encamped  by  the  lake,  and  were  there 
snow-bound  by  one  of  the  fierce  stomis 
which  finquent  the  region. 
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In  a  countiy  of  "which  they  knew 
nothing,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  food, 
and  no  means  by  which  they  might  ob- 
tain more,  besides  the  prospect  of  a  long 
and  tedious  winter,'  ti^«hr  sitnation  was 
&r  from  enconraging,  and  the  tempting 
fortone,  in  ftiU  Tiew  befiire  them,  turned 
to  a  dreary,  blank  imoertainty. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  escape. 
The  soft  snow  lay  many  feet  deep,  and 
was  many  miles  in  extent  between  them 
and  their  smrny  land  of  promise.  Day 
by  day  they  saw  their  stock  diminish, 
until  at  last  there  was  nothing  left ;  even 
the  fidtiiM  beast,  who  had  brought 
them  thus  far  on  their  journey,  had 
gone  to  sustain  the  liyes  of  those  who 
lemained.  When  hunger  commenced 
its  fearfbl  csaTings,  and  the  hope  of 
relief  had  entirely  faded  out,  the  young- 
est child,  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parents,  waa  rudely  torn  from  its  moth- 
er's breast,  and  giTsn  up,  a  bloody, 
horrible  sacrifice  to  the  fiendish  hunger 
of  the  surviTora.  Want  droye  them  to 
madness,  and  nuidnees  to  desperation. 
Of  the  whole  family — four  in  number,  if 
I  recollect  rightly*— only  ons  came  forth 
aliTe  from  that  fatal  encampment.  One 
after  another  they  fell  yictims  to  the 
dread  enemy,  each  time  the  stronger 
oyerpoweiing  the  weaker,  until  the  last 
remaining  one  trod  oyer  the  bones  of 
his  own  murdered  family. 

For  only  a  few  weeks  in  midsummer 
is  the  lake  free  from  ice.  Then  it  is  the 
sporiaman's  paradise;  and  Donner  Lake 
trout  are  counted  among  the  delicacies 
which  the  mountaineer's  table  affords, 
while  the  pretty  Califomia  quail,  pine- 
martena,  and  occasionally  a  shuflBing 
griszly,  resort  to  its  banks  to  quench 
thor  thirst  or  bathe  in  its  cool  waters. 
It  will  take  first  rank  among  the 
grandest  and  most  attractiye  spots  in 
the  world;  stark,  rugged  mountains 
enclose  it  and  are  reflected  in  its  extra- 
ordinarily glassy  sucfece,  while  the  giant 
pines  on  its  shores  fringe  it  through  the 
long  winter  with  unfiiding  green. 

To-day  its  natural  beauties  remain 
undisturbed ;  to-morrow  its  ages  of  soli- 
tude will  be  broken  by  the  echoing 
howl  of  the  loeomotiye  whistle,  as  it 


hurries  its  onward  way  toward  either 
ocean. 

A  little  more  to  the  left  we  see  Castle 
Peak — ^which  we  haye  before  noticed 
—crowned  by  turreted  rocks,  which, 
yiewed  from  the  distance,  resemble  a 
ruined  castle,  with  its  towers,  battle- 
ments, and  iyy-grown  windows. 

Upon  this  mountain,  in  the  autumn 
of  1861,  a  hardy  mountaineer  and  trap- 
per—Harry Hartley  by  nam&— built 
himaelf  a  cal»n  wherein  to  winter  and 
follow  his  adyentnrouB  occupation. 
PreyiouB  to  Hartley's  adyent  few,  if 
any,  white  men  had  set  foot  upon  tiiis 
desolate  spot ;  indeed,  there  was  little 
to  attract  them  to  sudi  a  cheerless 
place;  but  Hartley  was  of  a  solitary 
disposition :  years  of  self-sacrifice  had 
inured  him  to  almost  any  depriyation. 
From  a  oounting-houBe  in  the  Empire 
City  he  had  huiried  away  in  search  of 
that  greatest  boon  of  human  life— good 
health;  and  the  object  of  his  search 
had  become  swallowed  up,  but  not  lost, 
in  his  ambition  as  a  patib-breaker  for 
ciyilization.  There  is  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation in  pioneer-life.  It  enslayes  some 
men ;  not  that  they  loye  it  so  well,  but 
because  of  the  perfect  freedom  which  it 
grants  to  them — a  freedom  which  can 
be  found  in  no  other  occupation. 

To  be  a  pioneer  in  the  Sierra  Neyada 
is  no  menial  seryice,  nor  is  it  without 
attendance  of  profeananal  dignity^  for  it 
calls  into  play  iJl  the  nobler  instincts 
of  true  manliness.  With  energy,  and 
patience,  and  confidence,  the  pioneer 
must  be  a  man  of  neire  and  decision, 
else  his  long  and  tedious  labor  will 
proye  fruitless.  Almost  all  pioneers 
possess  strongly-deyeloped  reasoning 
powers ;  their  mode  of  life  renders  logi- 
cal conclusions  almost  imperatiye,  and 
the  care  with  which  this  £Eu^ulty  is  exer- 
cised is  particularly  noticeable  when 
they  are  jotuneying  in  rough,  unknown 
places.  In  small  things  as  well  as 
great  they  carefully  study  cause  and 
effect,  where  others  would  dash  forward 
without  a  thought. 

Hartley  possessed  these  endowments 
in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  they  ulti- 
mately  proyed   his   success.     Fifteen 
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lonely  and  unfrequented  miles  lay  in 
one  biUowy  and  desolate  stretch  be- 
tween his  cabin  and  the  nearest  habita- 
tion of  white  men— impassable  miles, 
withal;  but  in  that  lonely  cabin  he 
lived  for  four  long  months  without  see- 
ing the  face  of  a  human  being  or  hold- 
ing conyerse  with  any  one.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  many  depriyations  of  fron- 
tier-life. It  requires  a  stout  heart  to 
take  that  one  step  which  carries  a  man 
beyond  the  assistance  and  association 
of  his  fellow-beings,  and  that,  too,  when 
the  reward  is  comparatiyely  smalL 
Tet,  this  patient  labor  is,  to  the  world 
at  large,  of  inestimable  yalue,  for  it 
hews  the  way  for  more  important  pro- 
jects which  will  surely  follow. 

Hartley,  during  his  stay  on  Castle 
Mountain,  discovered,  in  one  of  the 
valleys,  several  valuable  gold-bearing 
quartz  veins.  Knowing  their  value,  he 
claimed  them,  and  five  yeu«  later— in 
1866— within  sight  of  his  isolated  cabin, 
there  sprung  up  the  town  of  Meadow 
Lake ;  and  his  solitary  four  months  in 
the  Sierra  paid  him  with  a  life-long 
competence. 

Side  by  side  with  Castle  Peak  stwids 
its  compeer,  Fremont^s  Peak,  urging  its 
proud,  treeless  top  far  among  the 
clouds.  Through  all  the  balmy  Sierra 
summer  they  bear  aloft  the  relic  of  de- 
parted winter,  and  while  the  grass  is 
rich  and  green  in  the  deep-sheltered 
valleys  which  surround  them,  the  snow 
flurries  and  wreaths  about  their  tops, 
bidding  defiance  to  the  sunlight  and 
awaiting  another  season  of  storms. 

Looking  to  the  north,  the  rugged 
mountains,  with  their  pine-forests,  again 
confront  us — unnamed,  unknown,  vast 
recesses,  which  have  never  been  explored 
by  civilized  eyes— broad  arenas,  where 
civilized  man  has  never  set  foot;  all 
waiting  for  the  time  when  their  cen- 
turies of  silence  shall  be  disturbed  by 
the  activity  of  a  fast-advancing  and 
busy  population. 

At  last  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  west ; 
and  here  our  sight  sweeps  the  mighty 
plain  of  the  Sacramento,  with  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  south,  the  San  Joaquin 
far  off  and  far  below  us  that  ob- 


jects are  undiBoemible.  We  axe  tor- 
rounded  by  anow,  but  in  the  valley 
upon  which  we  look  the  golden  gnmi 
and  rich  green  gnas  flourish  bcneith 
the  sun  of  early  summer.  With  sosioehr 
more  than  a  leap  we  are  ttanqwrted 
from  icy  mid-winter  to  atrawbexries  and 
cream. 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  lie  in  a  great  bowl,  as  itwwe; 
for  if  we  uzge  our  sight  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, we  &id  a  distanet  blue  line, 
crowned  with  white,  against  the  hoiiaD, 
and  losing  itself  on  either  hand.  This 
is  the  coast-range,  situated  more  tto 
one  handred  miles  from  the  spot  on 
which  we  stand,  the  snow  still  crown- 
ing their  tops,  though  they  be  but  play- 
things in  comparison  with  the  8&en& 
Here  our  range  of  vision  extends  over  a 
aection  of  country  exceeding  la  area  the 
whole  State  of  Connectacot  Of  oonne, 
we  cannot  distinguish  the  fields  and 
houses,  but  we  can  see  the  steanboat- 
amoke  on  the  Sacramento  River-^one 
seventy  miles  away — and  dark  patdies 
over  the  surface  of  the  plaio,  whidi 
mark  either  the  wooded  or  the  tilled 
lands. 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  sight  Tb^ 
eye  at  a  glance  sweepa  over  one  of  tbe 
largest  and  most  fertile  vaUeys  of  oor 
whole  land,  and  a  journey  from  om 
stand-point  to  the  extreme  limit  of  oor 
observation  would  cost  ns  at  least  thittj- 
six  hours  of  traveL 

As  we  stand,  facing  toward  the  west, 
a  stone  tossed  from  the  hand  will  fall  a 
distance  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  striking 
upon  the  ice-covered,  snow-bound  bo- 
som of  French  Lake,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  so  from  this  time, 
will  be  transformed  to  a  placid,  dark, 
picturesque  sheet  of  water  some  twenty 
acres  in  extent.  The  mountains  seem 
to  haYe  split  apart  and  formed  the  crer- 
ice  in  which  it  rests,  for  its  other  aide  is 
backed  up  by  a  oorreqx>ndingiy  precip- 
itous mountain-fiice. 

We  have  now  taken  a  fiur  view  of  the 
country,  as  seen  from  Prospect  Peak-a 
place  which,  I  doubt  not,  will,  in  yein 
to  come,  become  £Eimou8  as  one  of  the 
sublimest  points  of  observatioa  vhicli 
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the  world  affords.  From  Meadow 
Lake,  wliich  lies  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward,  the  ascent  is  comparatiyely  easy, 
and  after  reaching  its  top  the  trayeller 
forgets  his  £Migiie,  and  is  lost  in  the 
grand  scene  before  him. 

«         «         «         »         « 

Mounting  our  snow-shoes,  a  few  mo- 
ments of  yeiy  rapid  sliding  brings  us 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Mead- 
ow Lake. 

This  town,  in  point  of  elevation, 
Tanks  third  or  fourth  among  the  penna- 
nent  habitations  of  man  in  the  known 
world.  It  rests  on  a  sheltered  plain, 
which  caps  a  high  ridge,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  rolling  hills  on  every  side ; 
its  buildings  are  those  rudely-finished 
structures  which  one  so  often  meets 
with  in  these  mountains — crazy  affaire, 
whose  thin  boards  prove  scarcely  a 
sufficient  protection  against  the  severe 
storms  which  assail  them. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
mention  the  fact  that  during  the  long 
winters  which  prevail  in  this  section, 
the  chief  and  only  method  of  locomo- 
tion, for  pedestrians,  is  by  snow-shoes ; 
and  as  neither  horses  nor  mules  can  be 
used,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow, 
all  journeys  in  the  unfrequented  dis- 
tricts must  be  accomplished  with  their 
aid. 

The  unwieldy  raw -hide  network, 
known  as  the  "  Canadian  shoe^"  is  sel- 
dom used,  the  Norwegian  pattern  hav- 
ing proved  more  acceptable  and  less 
cumbersome.  The  latter  are  very  sim- 
ple in  their  construction,  consisting  of 
two  long,  narrow,  and  flat  strips  of 
wood  slightly  curved  at  the  forward 
ends,  and  confined  to  the  feet  by  strips 
of  leather,  which  are  placed  at  their 
balancing  point,  and  pass  over  the  in- 
step. The  traveller  is  not  to  fatigue 
himself  by  raising  them,  but  simply 
slides  along  over  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  The  shoes  vary  in  length  firom 
nine  to  twelve  feet,  the  longer  shoes 
heing  preferable  for  swifl  running.  The 
wearer  must  necessarily  become  skilled 
in  their  use  before  venturing  into  diffi- 
cult or  dangerous  places,  for  the  speed 
attained  in  descending  the  steep  moun- 


tain-sides is  fearful.  In  such  places  I 
have  seen -the  measured  mile  accom- 
plished in  fifty  seconds,  and  have  my- 
self slid,  repeatedly,  one  mile  in  less 
than  seventy  seconds. 

Snow-shoe  racing  is  a  favorite  pas- 
time among  the  mountain-people,  both 
sexes  participating  in  the  sport,  and 
many  of  the  women  challenging  the 
best  and  most  expert  runners.'*'  With 
their  snow-shoes  thoroughly  "•  doped," 
the  crowd  resort  to  some  suitable  place 
for  the  contest)  which  begins  with  a 
grand  dash,  all  participating.  Woe  to 
the  inexperienced  ones,  for  they  are 
generally  left  sitting  in  the  snow  while 
they  see  their  shoes  shooting  away  in 
the  exciting  race,  riderless,  or  eke,  owing 
to  their  uncertain  footing,  they  are  shot, 
arrow-like,  head-first  into  the  soft  snow, 
fh>m  which  they  must  extricate  them- 
selves and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
hunting  up  their  untrustworthy  convey- 
ance. Experts  dash  on  regardless  of 
circumstances,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  until  they  come  to  a  halt  in  the 
deep  valley  to  which  they  have  descend- 
ed, which  may  be  two  or  three  miles 
fh>m  their  starting-point. 

The  rider  stands  erect  on  the  shoes, 
allowing  them  to  sUde,  or  rather  plunge, 
in  the  direction  intended,  at  the  same 
time  steadying  himself  with  the  stout 
snow-pole,  which  he  grasps  in  his  hands. 
The  only  mode  by  which  he  can  retard 
his  swift  progress  is  by  falling  firom  the 
shoes,  at  the  risk  of  a  roll  in  the  show, 
and  detaining  them  as  he  falls— a  feat 
which  requires  some  dexterity.  To  lose 
the  shoes  is  a  serious  matter,  for  fatigue, 
exhaustion,  and  perhaps  more  serious 
mishaps,  may  overtake  him  ere  he 
reaches  his  journey's  end. 

AU  through  the  long  winter-season 
the  snow  upon  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at 
any  elevation  above  five  thousand  feet, 
lies  at  a  depth  averaging  torn  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  while  drifts  pile  themselves 
up  to  enormous  and  incredible  propor- 
tions.    Snow-slides  are   frequent,  and 

*  I  bare  known  a  party  of  ladies  to  start  out  in 
the  morning,  on  tbeir  snow-shoca,  irayel  eight 
milea  to  rlait  and  spend  the  night  with  their 
ftiends,  and  return  on  the  Ibllowiug  day. 
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vast  areas  of  snow  sometimes  move 
down  the  momitain-sides,  wrecking 
every  thing  in  their  way,  and  often 
proving  fiital  to  the  unfortunate  living 
beiDgs  whom  it  may  overtake.  Scarcely 
a  year  passes  that  does  not  record  a 
number  of  deaths  from  this  cause. 

I  have  seen  the  waters  of  Phoenix 
Lake  rise  six  feet,  and  then  rapidly  sub- 
side, when  one  of  these  vast  bodies  of 
snow  has  plunged  into  it  from  the 
steep  sides  of  Old-Man  Mountain. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1866, 
there  was  a  snow-storm  in  the  Sierra  of 
seventeen  days'  duration.  Day  after 
day,  for  a  week,  I  shovelled  the  snow 
from  my  doorway,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  storm  would  soon  cease.  When  it 
did  cease,  my  cabin— the  extreme  height 
of  which  was  twelve  feet — ^was  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  in  such  a  way  that 
I  was  obliged  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
and  shovel  a  passage  through  in  order 
to  obtain  light,  air,  and  an  entrance- 
way. 

The  mountains  were  visited  by  a  still 
severer  storm  in  February,  1867.  One 
of  the  county-papers,  in  speaking  of  it, 
stated :  "  The  snow  in  some  places  lies 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  a  two-story  house 
on  the  Plaza  of  Meadow  Lake  is  entirely 
out  of  fflght.  The  average  depth  of  the 
snow  is  twenty-one  feet,  and  drifts  form 
to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  in  a  single 
night.''  This  storm  continued  for  thirty 
days. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  mountains  is 
dry,  and  seldom  intensely  cold,  but  the 
winters  are  very  long,  commencing  in 


the  latter  part  of  November,  and  fidrlj 
terminating  about  the  first  of  July.  Be 
it  in  any  season,  I  know  of  no  dimste 
so  eminently  calculated  to  benefit  safSa- 
ers  from  bronchial  or  pulmonary  diffi- 
culties; and  of  all  climates  which  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit,  I 
know  of  none  more  beautifril  than  the 
Sierra  Nevada  spring  and  summer.  In 
the  former  season,  though  the  groimd 
be  covered  with  snow,  the  sun  is  wans 
and  invigorating,  while  the  great  pine 
wilderness  echoes  with  countless  ^rd- 
songs. 

Right  through  this  temple  of  Natnre, 
this  region  of  grandeur  and  snow,  the 
great  enterprise  pushes  itself  for  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles  or  more;  now 
plunging  into  a  ravine,  shadowed  and 
darkened  by  the  rocky  heaps  wbidi 
rise  thousands  of  feet  above  it,  now 
stretching  off  on  the  open  plain,  and 
guarded  on  either  side  by  huge,  gaont 
pines,  which  stand  stiff  and  listless  by 
the  way. 

Lounging  upon  the  steps  of  the 
rudely-finished  but  comfortable  home 
known  as  Policy's  Station,  at  CiTstal 
Lake,  we  can  hear  the  clear,  ringing 
sound  of  hanuner  and  drill ;  now  and 
then  a  thundering  blast  rolls  away, 
echoing  up  and  down  the  great  val- 
leys. This  is  the  steady,  onward  march 
of  civilization,  breaking  the  pathway 
through  forests,  and  mountains,  and 
solid  granite,  for  the  most  magnificent 
enterprise  which  has  prompted  man- 
kind for  centuries  past — the  Pacific 
Railroad. 
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BARON      B  UNSEN.* 


LooKxo  at  from  one  point  of  view,  these 
two  thick  Tolumes  contain  the  record  of  a  life 
that  was  a  tragedy.  Yet  few  biographies 
narrate  the  story  of  a  career  so  uninterrupted- 
ly fortunate  in  externals.  Bunsen*s  life  be- 
gan under  a  thatched  roof,  but  it  was  passed 
in  the  splendid  society  of  scholars  and  states- 
men, of  cardinals  and  kings.  He  lived  to 
within  one  year  of  the  allotted  term  of  human 
life,  and  through  that  long  period  he  enjoyed 
the  most  splendid  health  and  unquenchable 
good  spirits,  enabling  him  to  work  to  an  ex- 
tent remarkable  eyen  in  Germany,  that  land 
of  intellectual  bees  and  beavers.  He  married 
at  an  early  age  the  woman  he  loved,  and  his 
wedded  life  was  an  undisturbed  course  of 
happiness,  surrounded  as  be  was  by  a  family 
of  nine  intelligent,  affectionate  children,  and 
sustained  by  the  devotion  and  appreciating 
sympathy  of  his  excellent  English  wife.  He 
enjoyed,  to  a  degree  rarely  experienced  by  a 
subject,  the  intimate  personal  fiiendship  of 
three  kings  of  his  own  country,  the  present 
king  of  Prussia,  William  I.,  his  brother  and 
predecessor,  Prederic  "William  IV.,  and  their 
father,  Frederic  William  III. ;  and  in  the 
fiBanily  of  Queen  Victoria  his  position  was 
more  like  that  of  an  elder  brother,  than  that 
of  Minister  of  Prussia.  On  one  occadon, 
when  he  wad  absent  from  Prussia,  Frederic 
William  lY.  issued  these  extcaordinary  words : 
**  I  hunger  and  thirst  after  Bunsen,"  and  in 
asking  him  to  Berlin,  in  ISS*^)  to  be  present 
at  the  Mcctmg  of  the  Hembers  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  he  ended  his  letter  with  these 
words :  "  You  surely  will  not  refuse  to  be  the 
guest  of  an  old  friend  in  his  own  house  ?  " 
and  when  the  king,  on  entering  the  hall,  saw 
Bunsen,  he  came  straight  up  to  him,  em- 
braced him  once,  and  then  again,  saying 
aloud,  **I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  dear 
Bunsen,  that  you  have  fulfilled  my  request 
and  come  so  quickly — God  reward  you  I" 
No  wonder  that,  as  Humboldt  afterward  told 

*  ▲  Memoir  of  Baxon  Bnnsen,  late  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  his  Majesty 
f'rederic  William  IV.,  at  the  Court  of  St  James. 
I>iawn  chiefly  from  fiimlly  papers,  by  his  widow, 
Frances  Baroness  Bunsen.  In  two  Tolnmes. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.  London: 
liongmans  fc  Co.    1868. 


Bunsen,  the  scene  was  observed  with  aston- 
ishment. In  1846  he  writes,  '*  I  was  invited 
to  Windsor  Castle  to  spend  the  birthday  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  first  time,  as  it  is 
not  usual  with  the  Queen  to  have  foreign 
guests  on  that  occasion.  *  *  *  I  had 
brought  with  mo  German  books  for  the  chil- 
dren. »  *  »  The  Prince  wanted  to  have 
the  pictiu'es  explained,  and  I  sat  on  the  floor 
in  the  midst  of  the  group;  we  all  spoke 
German,"  etc.  These  volumes  are  full  of 
shnilar  evidences  of  the  affectionate  familiarity 
that  existed  between  Bunsen  and  persons  of 
high  station,  and  not  only  with  such  persons, 
but  with  men  distinguished  in  literature,  in 
science,  in  art,  and  In  politica  Truly  has 
his  widow  written  of  him :  "  Wherever  his  lot 
had  been  cast, — ^whether  in  his  native  fiither- 
land,  or  in  his  beautiful  Italy,  or  in  that  no 
less  beloved  Enghmd,  the  fatherknd  of  his 
wife, — there  he  attracted  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact  by  his  sympathy  and  be- 
nevolence, by  the  brilliancy  of  his  wonderful 
mind,  no  less  than  by  the  depth  of  his  genu- 
ine humility.*^  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
outward  prosperity,  Bunsen^s  life  reads  like  a 
tragedy;  for,  what  hope  that  ho  lived  for 
was  fulfilled  ?  what  dream  of  his  youth  was 
accomplished?  and  what  substantial  result 
remains  as  the  fruit  of  this  life,  passed  in  more 
than  Herculean  labors?  If  we  look  at  the 
vast  extent  of  his  personal  influence ;  at  the 
good  his  example  did ;  at  the  moral  effect  of 
his  pure  and  manly  life,  with  its  peipetual 
sacrifice  of  inclination  to  duty  and  its  never- 
dampened  enthusiasm  for  truth,  with  his  un- 
conquerable belief  in  the  future  triumph  of 
the  right ;  we  must,  perhaps,  allow  that  a  life 
of  which  these  are  the  striking  traits,  cannot 
xightly  be  called  a  tragedy.  It  is  only  when 
we  ask  for  the  outward  material  results  of 
such  splendid  opportunities;  for  the  proofs 
which  future  time  will  demand  of  this  man's 
right  to  influence  his  age  and  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  our  feeling,  on  closing  these  toI- 
umes,  is  explained.  He  resided  in  Rome 
during  twenty-two  years,  and  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  time  he  was  in  the  service 
of  Prussia ;  yet,  politically,  his  diplomaUcal 
labors  were  of  no  advantage  to  either  Prussia 
or  Rome ;  and  if  it  ought  not  to  be  said  that 
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he  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  it  must  at  all  events 
be  admitted  that  his  recall  was  looked  upon  as 
such  by  a  large  party  in  Prussia,  and  by  the 
OoTemment  of  Rome.  Only  *'the  express 
will  of  the  king  interfered  to  prevent  disgrace 
and  mortification  being  added  in  order  to  give 
bitterness  to  the  unavoidable  fiill."  A  message 
reached  him  at  Trieste  from  the  Cardinal- 
Secretary  of  State  to  let  him  know  confiden- 
tially that  the  Pope  would  not  receive  liim, 
though  he  was  not  to  be  officially  informed 
of  this  determination.  The  reader  will  find  in 
these  volumes  sufficient  material  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  Prussia  and  Rome,  which  led 
to  this  final  rupture :  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
^ve  here  the  details  of  the  dispute  nor  to 
judge  how  far  Bunsen  was  to  blame  for  the 
turn  afikirs  took ;  all  we  wish  to  show  is,  that 
these  twenty-two  years — the  best  part  of  life, 
from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  forty-seven— 
were  virtually  thrown  away  in  this  half-po- 
litical existence,  for  which  he  was  so  ill 
suited,  and  for  which  the  result  proved  him 
so  unfit.  None  of  his  schemes,  at  least  none 
that  were  of  national  importance,  came  to  any 
thing ;  of  all  his  political  labors  he  reaped 
nothing  but  dis^>pointment  and  the  hatred  of 
the  dominant  parties  in  both  countries ;  and 
the  only  material  intellectual  result  of  his 
studies  in  the  Eternal  City  was  a  single  book, 
"  The  Description  of  Rome,"  a  work  which  he 
had  no  desire  to  write,  but  in  which  he  be- 
came entangled  by  his  earnest  wish  to  help  a 
needy  friend,  and  which  during  eleven  years 
— from  1818  to  1829 — ^proved  a  most  serious 
embarrassment  and  impediment  to  progress  in 
his  own  favorite  pursuits.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  end  was  like  the  beginning. 
He  was  bom  with  a  wonderful  love  and  apti- 
tude for  study,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  passed,  not  in  study,  but  in  the  perform- 
ance of  political  duties — ^ministerial,  diplo- 
matic, and  advisory — for  which  he  had  neither 
love  nor  aptitude,  and  which  resulted  in  a 
series  of  melancholy  failures.  And  it  may 
even  be  doubted  if  his  studies,  far-reaching 
and  unwearied  as  they  were,  have  given  to  the 
world  any  books  or  any  discoveries  of  any 
enduring  value.  Truly,  it  seems  as  if  Bunsen*s 
epitaph  should  be  that  which  is  so  fidsely  writ- 
ten on  the  tomb  of  Keats :  "  Here  lies  one 
whose  name  is  writ  on  water." 

Great  is  the  temptation  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  Bnnsen's  long  and  active  life,  and  to 
extract  from  these  two  crowded  volumes 
many  pages  of  their  overflowing  wealth  of 
anecdote  and  insight  into  public  aflUrs.    But 


our  space  fotblds  any  such  indulgence,  and 
we  shall  think  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  can 
give  our  readers  any  sufficient  notion  of  their 
general  contents. 

Christian  Carl  Josias  Bunsen  was  bom  in 
Corbach,  in  the  principality  of  Waldedc,  on 
the  26th  of  August,  1791.  He  was,  as  his 
biographer  naively  remarks,  "the  child  of 
parents  advanced  in  life,  who  had  married  (in 
1790)  for  the  sake  of  companionship  and 
mutual  care  in  old  age,  and  probably  little 
anticipated  such  blessing  upon  th/or  union." 
The  mother  died  m  1819,  the  father  in  1820; 
both  parents  living  to  see  their  son  established 
in  life  and  on  the  high  road  to  distinction  and 
honor.  The  fiither  appears  to  have  hem  a 
man  of  character,  energetic,  decided,  and 
conscientious,  and  with  a  strong  desire  to  give 
his  son  all  the  advantages  of  education  that 
he  perceived  him  so  well  fitted  to  improTe. 
He  stinted  himself  in  order  to  lay  up  money 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  son's  university 
education,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  strict 
economy,  he  had  laid  aside  a  hundred  thalers, 
which,  when  added  to  the  fifth  part  of  the 
yearly  stipend  allowed  by  the  Government  of 
Waldeck — ^for  Bunsen  had  to  share  this  al- 
lowance of  fifty  thalers  with  five  fellow- 
students !— enabled  Bunsen  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg,  where,  however,  he  re- 
mained only  a  year,  finding  it  too  small  for 
the  opportunities  he  needed.  Singnkriy 
enough,  the  mother  of  Bunsen  seems  to  have 
left  but  littie  trace  upon  the  life  of  her  son. 
At  her  death  he  speaks  of  her  with  filial 
affisction,  but  nothing  indicates  that,  spiritually 
or  intellectually,  he  was  under  any  spedal  obli* 
gations  to  her.  His  half-sister  Cbristiana- 
for  Bunsen*s  mother  was  his  Other's  second 
wife — seems  to  have  exercised  the  strongest 
moral  influence  upon  him  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  in  his  eariier  years.  She 
was  a  woman  of  most  marked  and  independ- 
ent character,  and  the  story  of  her  life  is  one 
full  of  romantic  details.  But  we  have  no 
space  to  more  than  allude  to  it  here.  In  1809 
Bunsen  left  Marburg  for  Gottingen,  where 
Heyne,  "  Ml  of  years  and  of  honor,  received 
and  treated  him  with  paternal  kindness,  per- 
ceiving from  the  first  that  he  had  to  do  with 
a  student  of  uncommon  gifts  and  acqnire- 
ments.**  Bunsen  was  at  this  time  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Heyne  seems  to  have  exercised 
a  strong  and  healthful  influence  over  his  mind, 
and  a  few  allunons  to  him  in  the  scanty  re^ 
ords  of  this  most  interesthig  period  of  our 
subject's  life  explain  the  secret  of  that  infln- 
ence  in  the  similarity  of  character  and  hahit 
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I      of  mind  of  the  tdhokr  and  his  raaater.    In 
'      1813  Bansen  writes  to  his  friend  Agricola, 
from  Gottingen : 

Poor  and  lonely  did  I  arrive  in  this  place. 
Hejne  received  me,  gnided  me,  bore  with  me, 
eoconraged  me,  showed  me  in  himself  the  ex- 
smple  of  a  high  and  noble  energy  and  inde- 
fatigable activity  in  a  calling  which  was  not 
that  to  which  his  merit  entitled  him.  He 
might  have  saperintended  and  administered 
sod  maintained  an  entire  kingdom  without 
more  etEort  and  with  yet  greater  efBciency 
than  the  University  for  which  he  lived:  be 
was  too  great  for  a  mere  philologer,  and  in 
general  for  a  professor  of  mere  learning  in  the 
tge  into  which  he  was  cast ;  and  he  was  more 
diatingaished  in  every  other  way  than  in  this. 
Consider  what  it  was  to  have  guided  the  stnd- 
ifls,  influenced  the  mental  cultivation  of  two 
generations,  during  half  a  century! — and, 
what  is  more,  to  have  estimated  and  rated  at 
its  just  valne  a  far  higher  condition  of  intel- 
lectual development  with  a  measure  of  insight 
and  devotedness  just  the  reverse  of  what  was 
attributed  to  him  by  the  narrowness  of  opin- 
ion founded  only  on  the  casual  and  insignifi- 
cant utterances  of  his  mind.  And  what  has 
he  established  or  founded  at  the  cost  of  this 
'    exertion  of  faculties  f 

It  waa  in  February,  1810,  that  Bunsen  was 
recommended  by  Heyne  as  teacher  of  the 
German  language  to  our  countryman  Mr. 
William  B.  Astor,  and  thus  commenced  an 
acquaintance  that  soon  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship which  was  never  broken,  and  which  led 
to  important  results  in  Bunsen's  education. 
First,  it  insured  his  independent  position  at 
the  University,  and  Mr.  Astor  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  young  teacher 
that  he  aflcrward  sought  his  companionship 
in  his  travels  through  Germany  and,  still 
later,  in  Italy.  On  their  return  he  invited 
Bunsen  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Rome,  but  in 
accepting  this  last  invitation  he  got  no  further 
than  Florence,  for  on  meeting  his  friend  there 
he  was  informed  that  his  father  had  suddenly  re- 
called him  to  America ;  and  the  two  young  men 
parted  not  to  meet  again  for  forty^)ne  years. 
Mr.  Astor  warmly  urged  upon  his  friend 
to  accompany  him  to  America ;  but  Bunsen, 
whose  mmd  was  at  that  time  absorbed  in 
oriental  studies,  begun  in  Paris,  and  pursued 
there  with  his  alMevouring  German  zeal, 
could  no(  be  persuaded  to  think  of  any  new 
plans  until  his  scheme  of  visiting  India  and 
there  studying  the  parent  language  and  the 
parent  civilization  on  its  native  ground  had 
been  carried  out.  This  secoi)^  risit  to  Italy 
was  made  in  1816,  and  his  long  residence 
there  may  thus  be  Mid  to  have  been  begim 


by  what  looks  like  an  accident,  although 
Bunsen,  with  his  peculiar  and  most  deeply, 
earnestly  held  views  of  Providence,  would 
never  have  looked  upon  it  in  that  light.  It 
was  while  he  was  travelling  to  Florence  to 
meet  Mr.  Astor 

that  he  was  placed  in  momentary  embar- 
rassment by  his  resemblance  to  Napoleon  I. 
and  his  family,  at  one  of  the  stopping-places 
of  the  Diligence  between  Lyons  and  Marseilles. 
He  was  called  out  by  the  police  from  the  table 
d'hote,  where  he  sat  with  his  companion  of  the 
Diligence,  and  subjected  to  close  examination 
as  a  supposed  NapoUonidiy  having,  in  spite  of 
prohibition,  crossed  the  frontier  from  Ger- 
many: the  testimony,  however,  of  all  his 
fellow-travellers  to  his  having  occupied  a  place 
in  the  Diligence  in  their  company  all  the  way 
from  Paris,  and  of  one  of  them  that  he  had 
seen  him  at  Paris,  was  finally  admitted  to  be 
satisfactory. 

After  Mr.  Astor's  departure  he  remained  for 
some  time  in  Florence  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Niebuhr,  whom  he  had  met  in  Berlin  the 
previous  year,  and  with  whom  he  had  entered 
at  once  into  relations  of  deep  intellectual 
sympathy.  He  writes  to  Liicke  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  meeting  with  the  historian : 

It  would  be  hard  to  describe  my  astonish- 
ment at  his  command  over  the  entire  domain 
of  knowledge.  AU  that  can  be  known  seems 
to  be  within  his  grasp,  and  every  thing  known 
to  him  to  be  at  hand,  as  if  held  by  a  thread. 

And,  later,  to  Agrioola,  from  Florence : 

You  must  imagine  what  I  feel,  in  wandering 
with  Niebuhr  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient, 
pre-Boman,  Etruscan  magnificence,  and  then 
again  among  the  splendid  monuments  of  the 
destroyed  liberty  of  the  modern  Athens,  the 
city  of  Dante  and  Macbiavelli.  What  can  be 
more  venerable  and  affecting  than  the  melan* 
choly,  the  mourning  of  a  great  man  over  the 
human  race?  (Bunsen  alludes  here  to  Nie- 
buhr's  constitutional  hopelessness  and  despair 
over  the  problem  of  human  life  in  history  and 
in  the  present.)  It  is  like  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
human  form,  beholding  with  human  sadness 
the  vain  rushing  of  the  generations  of  men 
towards  an  abyss ;  or  like  Prometheus  witness- 
ing and  deploring  from  his  rock  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  sparks  he  had  kindled.  And 
with  all  this  wide  grasp  of  contemplation, 
what  a  clear  and  single  eye  has  Niebuhr  for 
every  thing  individual,  what  a  certainty  in  his 
knowledge  of  fact;  in  a  word,  what  inward 
completeness ! 

While  in  Florence,  Bunsen  supported  him- 
self by  giving  instruction  in  French  to  an 
English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Cathcart, 
who,  like  Mr.  Astor,  and,  indeed,  like  every 
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one  who  came  into  intimate  relations  with 
him,  liad  been  strongly  drawn  to  him,  and 
was  never  wearied  with  exploring  the  curiosi- 
ties of  Florence,  and  afterward  of  Rome,  in 
his  company.  We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the 
long  period  of  Bunsen^s  residence  in  Rome. 
He  went  thither  partly  by  the  advice  of  Nie> 
buhr,  who  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Prussian  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  but  be  was  enabled 
to  go  there,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  employ- 
ment furnished  him  by  his  pupil,  Mr.  Cath- 
cart,  who  continued  bis  studies  for  some  time 
longer  under  Bunsen^s  direction.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  family  of  his  future  wife,  Hiss  Wadding- 
ton,  who  with  her  father  and  mother  and  two 
sisters  were  living  in  Rome.  In  February, 
1817,  he  writes  to  his  favorite  sister  Chris- 
tiana, and  tells  her  of  this  new  acquaintance ; 
in  April  he  informs  her  that  he  is  in  love, 
and  on  the  1st  of  July  he  was  married.  From 
this  time  Bunsen^s  private  and  domestic  hap- 
piness was  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  death 
of  one  child  who  was  taken  away  in  infancy, 
and  late  in  his  life  by  the  miserable  accident 
that  crippled  in  a  moment  his  daughter  Ma- 
tida.  In  a  life  of  seventy-nine  years  there  are 
few  men  who  have  so  few  afQictions  to  mourn 
over.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  1817, 
Bnmdis,  Niebuhr*s  assistant  in  the  Legation, 
being  obliged  to  return  to  Prussia,  Bunsen 
offered  to  fill  his  place,  and  thus  began  his 
long  diplomatic  career  which  ended  only  six 
years  before  his  death,  in  1860.  We  wish  we 
had  space  here  to  quote  the  beautiful  prayer 
found  in  his  journal,  and  written  there  at  the 
beginning  of  his  life  in  Rome.  It  wil\  be 
found  at  page  120  of  vol.  i.,  but,  like  much 
that  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  this  book,  we 
can  only  refer  to  it  at  this  time.  We  must, 
however,  make  room  for  an  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Brandis,  in  which  he  takes  leave  as 
it  were  of  the  favorite  branch  of  study  of  his 
University  days — "  the  last  instance,  or  nearly 
so,  of  studying  in  learned  leisure.  Soon  after 
this  date,  the  task-work  on  the  '  Description 
of  Rome  *  drew  him  more  and  more  into  a 
vortex ;  and  when  once  free  from  tliis,  the 
subjects  of  his  life's  meditation  engrossed  all 
the  powers  and  time  not  claimed  by  his 
office." 

I  have  passed  the  last  week  in  great  enthu- 
siasm for  old  Lysias,  having  entered  more 
closely  than  before  into  his  life  and  political 
character,  as  it  may  be  elicited  from  his  un- 
doubted Orations.  ...  I  begin  now  to  un- 
derstand the  justness  of  Niebuhr^s  democratic 


tendency  with  reapeet  to  Athena*  .  •  .  When 
one  comes  to  be  better  acquainted  wilk  the 
aristocracy  of  Athens,  the  cruelty  and  ioso- 
lence  of  their  conduct,  the  absence  of  all  ooan- 
teraction  of  democracy,  except  by  the  stctdj 
oppression  of  an  oligarchy,  and  to  disoorer 
their  panegyrists  to  consist  of  fools  or  nacrii, 
or  at  best  of  coxcombs,  like  Xeaophoa,— then 
one  understands  that  there  was  no  altemtUTe 
between  a  democracy,  such  as  Demosthenes 
craved,  purified  by  a  return  to  simplicity  of 
life,  strengthened  by  warlike  exercises,  aad  hj 
the  dismissal  of  corrupt  orators  and  magis- 
trates, and  the   admission   of  Alcibiades  as 

And  then  follows  an  admirably  dear  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  Plato  in  relation  to 
his  times,  showing  a  power  of  insight  that  it 
is  greatly  to  be  wished  had  been  applied  to 
the  writing  of  history,  but  which,  alas,  we 
are  not  often  to  meet  with  in  the  field  into 
which  circumstances  now  drive  Bunsen.  His 
life  in  Rome  had,  at  the  beginnbg,  a  little 
leisure,  and  much  enjoyment,  although  tlie 
former  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  iacreas- 
ing  duties  of  his  position.  During  Niebubr'a 
absence,  in  1823,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
post  of  Chargk  ^Affaires  ;  then,  during  a 
visit  to  Beriin,  in  1828,  he  was  made  Phtt 
Counsellor  of  Legation,  and  continued  in 
charge  of  the  embas.sy,  as  Resident  Hinister, 
until  his  recall  in  1838. 

Among  the  events  full  of  interest  to  BaDsea 
and  his  wife  in  these  days,  were  the  creatiosi 
of  Thorwaldsen*s  genius  which  abounded  in 
the  years  1820,  '21,  and  '22.  Once  they  vere 
fortunate  enough  to  find  him  .  .  .  in  tiie  act 
of  adding  the  last  toociies  to  the  day  in  whidi 
he  had  modelled  his  statue  of  Mereaiy.  He 
dilated  then  upon  the  couree  of  sensatioM 
and  images,  rather  than  of  reflection  which 
had  brought  him  to  fix  upon  the  position  of  a 
sitting  figure  in  perfect  repose,  bat  in  an  eri- 
dently  animated  promptitude  for  action,  as 
upon  a  subject  to  which  he  would  delight  ia 
giving  shape,  if  he  could  find  a  situation  lo 
famish  it  with  a  full,  and  intelligible,  and 
satisfiactoTy  meaning.  "  And  then,"  be  said, 
'*  I  hit  upon  Hercoiy,  who,  having  played  oa 
the  Pan-pipe  to  subdue  Argus  into  slamber,  at 
the  instant  of  observing  that  his  purpose  his 
been  accomplished,  is  removing  the  masicil 
instrument  from  his  lips  (which  are  thus  sot 
hidden  nor  disfigured),  and  with  the  right 
hand  is  grasping  the  sword's  hilt,  but,  stfll, 
motionless,  is  watching  lest  the  eyes  should 
open  again."  The  conception  of  Christian  ai< 
was  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Thorwaldsen,  and 
only  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  bis 
native  Sovereign  did  he  steel  his  ooonige  to 
the  attempt  after  having  failed  in  accomplish* 
ing  for  the  King  of  Bavaria  a  group  of  the 
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three  women  at  the  sepnlehre^tbe  design  of 
which  he  destroyed  in  utter  dissatisfaction." 

The  account  of  Bunsen's  studies  in  the 
ancient  choral  masic  of  the  Latin  Church,  in 
which  he  became  greatly  interested ;  the  narra- 
tive of  the  burning  of  the  church  S.  Paolo 
fuor  U  mwi  (16th  July,  1828),  which  he  and 
his  fionily  witnessed  tntm  their  house  on  the 
Oapitol;  the  death  of  Pius  Til.,  and  the 
election  of  his  successor  Leo  XIL,  with  the 
ceremony  of  the  adoratwn  of  the  new  Pope 
(that  being  the  literal  expression),  when  lAie 
Pope  M  actually  placed  upon  the  High  Altar, 
and  adored  by  the  higher  clergy  during  the 
Tb  Deum ;  the  glimpse  of  Madame  R^camier 
— ^we  hare  already  had  a  glimpse,  but  only  a 
glimpse,  of  Gothe ; — his  intercourse  with  Ca- 
pacdni  and  the  many  interesting  details  of 
the  character  of  that  remarkable  man;  his 
acquaintance  with  Overbeck  and  Julius 
Schnorr — Overbeck,  whom  Madame  Bunsen 
calls  a  heavenly-minded  man,  seemingly  be- 
cause he  withdrew  from  all  society  with  those 
who  did  not  share  his  religious  opinions  I — the 
reader  can  hardly  fail  to  find  these  details 
interesting.  In  1827  Bunsen  was  summoned 
to  Berlin  for  the  osten^ble  purpose  of  bring- 
ing-with  him  the  Raphael — The  Madonna  of 
the  Lante  Family — which  he  had  recently 
brought  for  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  sum 
of  £1,700;  but  in  reality  his  presence  was 
needed  at  the  capital  for  political  consultation 
and  advice.  On  this  period  we  cannot  linger, 
although  some  of  the  events  show  Bunsen  In 
his  very  best  light  as  the  real  statesman  in 
the  largeness  and  elevation  of  his  views, 
tfaou^  hardly  as  the  politician.  At  this  time 
occurred,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  event  in 
BiiDsen*s  public  life — ^his  forcing  the  King^s 
attention  to  his  protest  against  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  in  the 
army  to  the  services  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  his  perseverance  until  the  King  promised 
a  reform  of  that  abuse.  Lighter  matters  are 
the  details  of  his  social  life  at  Berlin.  He 
hears  Sontag  sing  for  the  first  time  in 
"  loconde,"  **  the  music  of  which  is  too  insig- 
nificant for  her  talent,  but  she  sings  like  a 
nighthigale  and  is  very  engaging.**  He  goes  to 
a  lecture  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  on 
Phyacal  Geography — *'  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting that  could  be  imagined ;  never  had  I 
heard  a  man  before  communicate  within  so 
abort  a  time  such  an  amount  of  fact  and  of 
general  views,  both  new  and  important.*'  He 
meets  General  von  Grollmann,  the  first  mili- 
tary head  in  the  army.  '*  As  to  Waterloo,  h» 
inidsted  that  Wellington's  choice  of  position 
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was  admirable,  and  that  the  assertion  was 
unfounded,  that  he  had  not  taken  precautions 
against  a  posrible  necessity  of  retreat  after 
the  battle."  About  this  time  we  begin  to 
hear  of  Bunsen's  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, begun  in  Rome  the  previous  year,  but 
now  first  carried  on  by  letter.  This  acquaint- 
ance was  from  the  first  a  friendship,  and  it 
lasted  until  Arnold's  untimely  death,  in  1848. 
In  1828  we  find  Bunsen  writmg  from  Rome 
that  two  thirds  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  Prussian 
Government.  Among  these  are  mentioned  a 
second  Raphael,  an  early  work,  and  several 
fine  early  Florentine  pictures,  with  a  special 
commission  to  purchase  vases  in  Cometo, 
Apulia,  and  Sicily.  Among  a  crowd  of  per- 
sonal details  concerning  people  of  lees  public 
interest,  take  this  likeness  of  Chateaubriand : 
^  The  sight  of  Chateaubriand,  just  arrived  as 
French  ambassador,  has  been  a  gratification 
of  curiosity,  and  nothing  more.  He  is  a  vain 
being,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  room  full 
of  guests  in  his  own  house,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ceiling,  as  the  only  mode  of  looking  over 
their  heads,  for  he  is  low  of  stature,  and 
though  he  avoids  speaking,  he  yet  presents 
his  face  to  observers.  The  head  and  features 
are  well  chiselled,  on  a  scale  too  large  to  be 
In  proportion  ta  the  r^t  of  his  figure." 
Agun,  in  1832,  «*  we  saw  Sir  Walter  Scott 
often  daring  the  first  week  of  his  being  here. 
The  first  meeting  with  him  was  a  shock,  as  I 
was  not  prepared  for  his  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing ;  but  though  his  animation  is  gone,  his 
conversation  is  much  of  the  same  sort  as 
formerly,  most  interesting  and  original." 
Knowing  that  popular  poetry  had  always 
attracted  him,  Bunsen  sought  out  the  German 
ballads  of  the  War  of  Liberation  in  1818, 
and  after  giving  him  an  idea  of  the  sensey 
made  his  sons  sing  thesk  Scott  was  evidently 
pleased,  and  observed  of  that  noble  struggle 
quoting  a  verse  of  the  Requiem,  ^^  Tantu^ 
labor  7wn  tit  eatsuaj^^  He  called  the  two  boys 
to  him,  and  laid:  a  hand  upon  the  head  of  each, 
with  a  solemn  utteqance  of  **  God  bless  you ! " 
There  is  a  brief  hut  interesting  mention  made 
of  Bunsen's  aoqaaintance  with  Rio,  the 
French  writev^  oi^  art,  and  of  Rio's  enthusiasm 
in  the  study  of  the  Welsh  literature,  he  him- 
self being  a  native  of  Bretagne ;  and  indeed, 
Bunsen  seems  to  have  met  and  entered  into 
sympathy  with  all  the;  scholars  ai}d  literary 
men  of  his  time.  In  1838  be  leaves  Rome 
and  makes  his  first  visit  to  England,  to  which, 
after  a  short  interval  spent  in  Switzerland,  he 
was  to  return  in  1841,  and  remain  as  Minister 
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Plenipotentiary  until  1864.  Nothing  can  be 
richer  than  that  portion  of  these  volumes  that 
relates  to  his  residence  in  England  during  this 
long  period.  What  a  splendid  procession  of 
names  passes  before  us  in  this  review !  Al- 
most every  famous  man  in  England,  in  what- 
ever department,  is  mentioned  in  some  char- 
acteristic way.  **  I  have  been  to  Rogera,  and 
saw  his  beauUful  house  and  collection.  It  is 
not  that  poets  are  wealthy  in  iBngland,  but 
rich  men  write  verses,  t.  «.,  measured  prose. 
He  is  an  amiable  old  man  in  manners,  in 
whom  the  habits  of  mercantile  life  have  help- 
ed  to  counteract  that  corrupt  voluptuousness 
extending  to  intellect,  so  usual  among  old 
bachelors  delighting  in  the  fine  arts."  **! 
made  Lord  Mahon  tell  me  about  his  own 
worths  and  studies.  Among  other  things,  he 
menUoned  that  the  Duke  (Wellington)  is  so 
fond  of  children  that  he  has  always  thoee  of 
some  relation  for  a  month  at  a  time  in  the 
country,  and  plays  with  them  for  hours  at 
football,  letting  them  plague  him  as  much  as 
they  please,  and  is  like  a  diild  himaelf 
Among  them."  "  As  to  Oariyle's  Lectures,  they 
•are  very  striking ;  rugged  thoughts,  not  ready 
made  up  for  any  political  or  religious  system ; 
thrown  at  people's  heads,  by  which  most  of 
his  audiences  are  sadly  startled."  **  Buddand 
is  persecuted  by  bigots  for  having  asserted 
that  among  the  fossils  there  may  be  a  pre> 
Adamic  species.  *How,'  say  they,  'is  that 
sot  direct,  open  infklelity?  Did  not  death 
come  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin  ?  *  I  sup- 
pose then  that  the  lions  shown  to  Adam  were 
•originally  destined  to  roar  throughout  eter- 
nity! "  He  is  at  Oxford  on  the  day  when 
d^giees  are  oonfened.  *'  AU  the  doctors  and 
heads  of  houses  marched  in ;  they  were  diflRer* 
entKy  greeted—- some  with  applause  and  some 
with  hisses;  but  on  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  applause  long  and  loud  took  place, 
with  but  one  solitary  attempt,  soon  drowned, 
at  disapprobation."  Then  came  the  confer- 
ring <of  degrees ;  among  the  names  are  Her- 
«;hel,  Bunseo,  aud  Wordsworth;  then  the 
reading  of  poems  and  prize  essays— '*  An 
English  peem  on  the  Religions  of  India  and 
their  anticipated  fall  before  the  preaching  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Peace,  by  Ruskin,  whose 
beautiful  arehitectural  drawings  I  have  seen." 
**  I  had  a  deligbtftil  dinner-party  at  Rogers' 
yesterday^  with  Gerhard,  Hamilton,  West- 
macot^  Williams,  &&,  &c ;  all  quite  in  the 


style  of  a  rich  Roman  of  the  time  of  Angnstqi 
•—original  drawings  by  Raphael  and  otben 
after  dinner,  vases  before;  the  beantiliil 
Titians,  &c.,  of  the  dining-room  ingeniondy  < 
h'ghted,  so  that  the  table  alone  was  in  diade."  , 
When  in  Switzerland  he  writes:  **Frofe8BQv 
De  Wette  was  present  ...  his  appearuce  is 
shrunk  and  withered,  with  deep  furrows  of 
reflection  and  of  soirow  in  his  oountensnee^ 
and  the  expression  of  high  and  spiritual  sov 
ousneas. . .  •  His  life  is  ebbing  oat-o-his  soul 
fuU  of  doubts  and  his  heart  ftiU  of  gris^ 
without  friends  and  without  a  enumunity  to 
belong  ta" 

The  second  volume  is  taken  op  with  the 
narrative  of  Bunsen's  residence  in  Englsad  ss 
Minister  from  Prussia,  and  is  full  of  infareit- 
ing  details  concerning  public  men  and  eTsnti, 
details  too  numerous  for  us  ever  to  attempt  a 
selection.  The  most  interesting  parts  us 
thoee  that  relate  to  the  Queen  and  Prinoe 
Albert.  Bunsen's  report  of  the  Queen  con- 
firms the  public  notion  of  her  high  chanyctcr 
and  her  devotion  to  duty.  We  are  also 
brou^t  into  the  thick  of  events  dniii^  the 
Revolutions  of  1848,  and  learn  much  m  to 
the  political  manoeuvres  of  the  timesi  The 
chief  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  tha  in- 
sight it  gives  us,  not  merely  into  the  religioic 
(pinions  of  Bunsen,  but  into  the  position  of 
the  religious  parties  in  Enghmd,  at  least  of  the 
High-Church  Party,  of  the  foUowets  of  New- 
man and  Pusey,  and  of  what  Miss  Gobbe  ceOi 
the  first  Broad-Church  Party,  to  ^riiich,  if  to 
any,  Bunsen  belonged.  His  name  is  aoms- 
times  associated  with  Rationalism,  hot  moit 
improperiy.  He  had  no  sympathies  in  thst 
direction,  and  seems  to  have  bad  no  relation! 
with  the  leaders  of  the  par^.  HeleftEi^Iand 
in  1854,  and  the  remaining  six  yean  of  fait 
life  was  a  brief  happiness  of  rest  from  pditio^ 
and  devotion  to  his  fiivorite  studies.  We 
commend  these  volumes  to  our  readers;  ibej 
present  a  deeply  interesting  period  of  a  Taried 
and  important  life,  and  if  the  record,  u  «« 
began  by  saying,  leaves  no  very  cheeifal  im* 
pression  on  the  mind,  but  seems  rather  to  be 
the  brilliant  chronicle  of  disappointments  aad 
ftilures,  perhaps  it  is  only  so,  as  every  pietare 
must  be  of  a  human  life  that  has  been  paved 
in  the  pursuit  of  lofty  and  ideal  aims  in  the 
midst  of  the  difficulties  and  impediments  that 
beset  the  greatest  souls  in  proportion  to  their 
greatness. 
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THE  PROPOSED  NEW  YORK  POST-OPFIOE. 


Wb  do  not  know,  either  tliat  there  is  any 
hope  of  any  thing  being  done  at  this  late  day 
to  prerent  the  adoption  of  the  Design  for  the 
Nevr  York  Post-Office  which  has  been  accept- 
ed by  the  eemmittee ;  or,  that,  if  it  be  de> 
termined,  in  defiance  of  art,  common  senee, 
and  economy,  to  adopt  that  design,  any  in- 
flnence  from  any  quarter  can  prevent  its 
ereetioD  on  the  site  selected,  at  the  lower  end 
of  aty  Hall  Park ;  bat  to  do  aU  that  lies  in 
his  power  to  prevent  either  of  these  misfor- 
tnaea,  la  the  duty  of  every  man  who  believee 
they  would  be  misfortunes,  and  accordingly 
ire  offer  the  following  considerations  to  the 
public. 

A  careful  readfaig  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Mullett's 
two  papers:  his  first  Report  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  Flan  presented  by  the  New  York 
PostrOffloe  Commissioners;  and  his  subse- 
quent Defense  of  that  Report  in  answer  to 
tiie  Arohiteots  of  the  Plan,  who  had  had  the 
indiscretion  to  attempt  a  Reply  to  that  ex- 
haostive  and  able  paper,  must  convince  any 
fair-minded  person  that  the  Design  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  squandering  the  publio 
money  on  a  building  every  way  unsuited  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  All  that 
was  said  and  written  before  the  Design  had 
been  sent  in,  and  of  course,  therefore,  before 
its  character  could  be  known,  as  to  the  moral 
certainty,  reasoning  d  priori,  that  a  design 
so  prepared,  made  up  by  seven  architects  out 
of  tiieir  seven  separate  designs  sent  in  in 
competition,  could  not  be  worthy  of  accept- 
ance,—all  thb  has  been  more  than  justified 
by  the  result ;  as  is  sufficiently  proved,  even 
to  the  non-professional  mind,  by  Mr.  Super- 
vising Architect  Mullett^s  searebing  ezamina- 

tiOQ. 

Much  more  than  this  has  been  proved  by 
that  gentleman's  Report  and  by  his  subse- 
qnent  Defence,  although  it  may  well  be  that 
he  had  no  such  object  in  view.  For  it  is  now 
made  clear  to  every  one  who  has  the  power 
to  form  an  independent  judgment,  that  the 
authors  of  this  Design  have  shown  an  amount 
of  ignorance  not  only  of  the  theory,  but  of 
the  practice,  of  their  noble  profession,  that, 
in  any  one  of  the  older  countries,  where  a 
healthy  competition  has  greatiy  ndsed,  and 


steadily  maintains,  the  standard  of  ezcellenoe, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  even 
dream  of  obtaining  an  important  Crovem- 
ment  commission.  And  if  these  words  seem 
harsh,  and  difficult  to  justify,  the  reader  has 
•nly  to  read  Mr.  Mullett's  Rq>orl,  where  he 
will  find  abundant  evidence  that  we  speak 
witbm  bounds,  and  hold  no  intemperate 
opimon. 

Mr.  MulleU  says  litUe,  and  perhaps  little 
need  be  said,  as  to  the  exterior  of  the  pro- 
posed building— what  may  properly  be  called 
the  Design.  If  the  building  is  to  be  erected 
at  all,  the  exterior  must  probably  be  accept- 
ed as  it  is,  although,  if  any  body  chose  to  go 
over  it,  point  by  pofait,  it  could  easily  be 
shown  to  be  as  bad  in  design  as  Mr.  MuUett 
has  proved  it  to  be  in  construction  and  in 
plan.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  its  design 
bdongs  to  the  worst  phase  of  the  worst 
school  of  architecture  that  has  ever  existed— 
the  late  French  Renaissance ;  that,  both  in  its 
mass,  and  in  its  details,  it  is  equally  repugnant 
to  a  pure  taste ;  and  that,  if  by  any  misfor- 
tune it  should  be  erected,  It  will  bnng  an  ad- 
ditional discredit  upon  our  ill-fflted  city, 
already  most  unfortunate  in  its  public  archi- 
tecture. No  man  of  education,  no  man 
whose  judgment  in  this  matter  is  entitied  to 
any  respect  whatever,  whether 'in  the  profes* 
sion  or  out  of  the  profe^ion,  has  ventured 
to  siEiy,  or  will  venture  to  say,  that  he  consi- 
ders this  Design  beautiM ;  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  it  carried  out ;  or,  that  he  thinks 
it  would  be  a  credit  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
or  to  the  General  Government  But  this 
point  need  not  be  enlarged  upon,  for,  if  the 
Design  shall  be  rejected,  as  it  probably  will 
be,  on  the  scores  of  bad  construction,  incon- 
venient planning,  and  extravagant  cost,  the 
vulgar  and  ugly  exterior  must  share  the  fate 
of  the  interior. 

After  it  has  once  been  decided  that  this 
Design  cannot  be  accepted,  the  question  will 
again  be  in  order,  whether,  after  all,  the  Post- 
Office  should  be  erected  on  the  site  already 
chosen.  This  is  a  question  of  grave  interest 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  yet  it  has 
been  decided  in  the  most  off-hand  and  care- 
lees  fashion,  as  if  it  were  of  no  interest  oc 
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importance  whateyer.  On  neither  of  these 
subjects — the  selection  of  the  site,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  plan— has  the  public  ever 
been  allowed  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
approbation  or  its  disapprobation  of  the  de- 
cisions arrived  at  bj  the  committees.  The 
whole  business  has  been  a  piece  of  jobbery, 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  arguments,  too, 
in  favor  of  the  site,  instead  of  being  of  that 
large  and  public-spirited  nature  that  might 
have  been  expected,  have  been  drawn  from 
the  supposed  interests  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  public,^f  business  men  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  and  of  two  or  three  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  All  these  arguments,  how- 
ever, seem  redudble  to  two :  1st,  that  the 
site  chosen  is  a  central  one,  easy  of  access  to 
the  minority  of  business  men,  near  to  the 
principal  newspapei^ojffices,  and  surrounded 
by  wide  streets ;  2d,  that  it  is  tlie  only  piece 
of  ground,  in  that  ndgfaborhood,  that  Is  in 
the  market,  or  that  can  bo  bought  by  the 
Grovemment  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  also 
urged,  in  addition,  that  the  Government  has 
already  bought  it  and  paid  for  it 

As  for  the  first  of  these  arguments,  itoug^t 
to  be  a  sufficient  answer,  that,  so  long  as  the 
Foet-Offioe  u  not  inaceessible^  it  cadnot  long 
make  any  matter  whether  it  is  especially  eon- 
venieni  of  accesa  or  not  Postmaster  Kelly 
is  trying  to  bring  about,  what  ought  long  ago 
to  have  been  established,  such  a  system  of 
collection  and  delivery  of  mail-matter  as  will 
make  it  as  unnecessary  for  any  body  to  go 
to  the  Post-Office  in  New  York  for  his  let- 
ters  and  newspapers,  as  it  is,  to-day,  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris.  In  fact,  he  means  to  break 
up  the  system  of  box-delivery  altogether- 
has  already  begun  to  break  it  up.  When  he 
has  fully  perfected  his  arrangements,  what 
will  prove  to  have  been  the  benefit  of  clos- 
ing up  the  one  remaining  open  spot  in  the 
lower  city  ?  What  shall  we  have  gained  that 
will  be  worth  that  sacrifice  ? 

The  five  principal  daily  newspapers  in  New 
Toric  City  are  unequally  divided  in  opinion 
on  this  subject,  though  thar  interests  would 
appear  to  be  identical,  since  with  one  excep- 
tion— ^the  Evening  Post — they  are  all  situ- 
ated in  the  same  quarter.  The  Evening 
Post^  the  fferald,  and  the  World  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  erection  of  the  Post-Office  in 
the  CSty  Hall  Park.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tribune  and  the  Ttmee  are  in  favor  of  it 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Herald  and  the  World  to  the  €k>vemment, 
or  rather  to  the  Republican  party,  is  such  as, 
to  those  influenced  by  party  feelings,  to  make 


their  arguments  of  no  wdght  Neveiihdcn, 
the  arguments  of  the  World^  at  least,  ha?e 
never  been  answered.  They  cannot  be  an- 
swered, and  no  one  has  ever  seriously  at- 
tempted to  answer  them.  This  newspaper 
has  done  more  than  any  other  journal  in  New 
York  to  convince  the  public  that  the  site  baa 
been  unwisely  selected,  and  that  the  Deagn 
18  unworthy  of  adoption ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  its  advice  cannot  get  a  hea^ 
ing,  or  be  rated  at  its  worth,  because  its  po- 
litics are  not  those  of  the  dominant--aDd 
long  may  it  be  the  dominants-party.  The 
Evemng  Post  has  also  done  yeoman's  serriee 
for  the  right  in  this  matter,  having  freely 
opened  its  columns  to  the  discussian,  sod 
having  printed  everything  bearing  upon  the 
subject  from  official  sources,  induding  Mr. 
MuUett's  two  unanswerable  papers,  forwbick 
the  TMune  could  find  no  room.  It  may  be 
that  the  Herald? e  opinion  has  been  infloeDeed 
by  a  de^re  to  prevent  the  erectioa  of  a  build- 
ing that  would  not  only  cut  off  the  view  of  its 
own  new  and  costly  structure,  but  would  ako 
dwarf  it  and  drown  it,  by  its  superior  nie 
and  greater  amount  of  vulgar  finery.  But, 
we  have  no  right  to  suspect  motives,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  Herald  have  been  too  soand 
and  reasonaUe  to  be  answered  by  mere  as- 
persions of  character. 

The  course  of  the  TimeB  and  the  Tnbwtie 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  course  of  the 
latter  is  simply  inexplicable.  After  a  series 
of  articles  arguing  against  the  Design  itself, 
and  against  the  choice  of  site,  saying,  ama^ 
other  things,  that  the  building  is  not  onlj 
ugly,  but  that  it  has  chosen  the  most  con- 
spicuous pkce  in  the  city  to  air  its  ugUnea 
in,  and  that,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Fnk, 
it  woold  be  like  a  boil  on  the  end  of  a  man^i 
nose, — it  suddenly  chopped  about,  ahoost 
the  next  day,  and  argued  in  favor  of  die  site, 
and  has  been  pursuing  the  same  ooucse  erer 
since.  Yet,  a^  its  arguments  are  reducible 
to  the  one  plea  of  centrality,  which,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  will  be  rendered  of  no 
importance  or  cogency  when  Mr.  Kelly's  nev 
system  of  letter-ddivery  shall  have  been  per 
fected. 

So  much  for  the  argument  of  coDVCDieiioe 
and  its  advocates.  It  is  not  likely  that  tsy 
one  considers  the  other  ai^gumentof  anygntt 
wdght  The  Government  can,  of  coan^ 
buy  land  or  take  it,  wherever  it  chooses.  Ho 
doubt  it  might  buy  the  remainderof  the  hod 
on  Chambers  street,  not  occu|ned  by  Stev- 
art's  wholesale  store— an  excellent  sitoatioiH 
bounded  by  three  streets ;  and  tbeie  areplcBtf 
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of  places  afl  good.  But  it  is  of  Ktde  use  to 
go  into  this  portion  of  the  sabject  It  re- 
mains, that  any  land  the  Gorerament  really 
needs,  it  can  easily  procare  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  land,  too,  with  a  defensible  title, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  site  at 
present  fixed  npon. 

As  for  the  arguments  against  the  site  se- 
lected by  the  Commission,  it  would  be  long 
to  examine  them  in  ftilL  They  are  argn- 
ments  drawn,  1st  From  its  inconyenience  of 
access — a  yery  stroog  argmnent  if  the  pres- 
ent system  of  mail-deliTery  were  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  but,  of  course,  of  little  value  in 
case  it  is  changed  2d.  From  its  want  of 
arailability,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Art : 
it  is  a  site  where  no  building  of  consequence 
ought  to  be  placed,  i^ce  it  cannot  be  seen 
to  any  advantage;  and  it  will  completely 
hide  tiie  City  Hall,  itself  an  excellent  piece 
of  architecture  and  extremely  well  placed. 
Sd.  From  the  impossibility  of  the  future  ex- 
tension of  any  bidlding  that  may  be  erected 
on  this  triangular  plot  Mr.  Mullett  shows 
tiiat  the  present  Design  caOs  for  every  foot 
of  the  land  I  4th.  From  its  entire  unsuita- 
bleneas  to  at  least  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  building:  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Courts  of  Justice  are  to  be  under 


the  same  roof  with  the  Post-Office,  and  that 
the  freedom  from  noise  dearable  in  a  build- 
ing devoted  to  courts  of  law  can  never  be  ob- 
tained in  a  structure  situated  as  this  is  pro- 
posed to  be.  The  argument  of  "  inconveni- 
ence," though  of  little  weight  when  the  Post- 
Offlce  is  concerned,  becomes  of  great  import- 
ance in  relation  to  the  Courts  of  Law.  The 
building  cannot  be  reached  without  crossing 
two  broad,  and  at  all  times  crowded,  streets. 
6th.  And  lastly,  there  is  the  argument  drawn 
from  health.  This  buildhig  will  rob  the 
lower  city  of  another  of  its  lungs ;  the  City 
Hall  Parle  will  follow  the  fate  of  St  John's 
Square,  and  the  only  bit  of  open  space  that 
is  left  in  this  wilderness  of  bricks-and- 
mortar  will  be  closed  upon  rich  and  poor 
aHke. 

These  arguments  have  been  many  times 
presented,  nor  are  they  all  that  might  be 
brought  forward.  But  they  have  never  been 
answered,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  answer 
them.  And  we  venture  to  hope  that  some- 
thing may  yet  be  done  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  a  scheme  that  will  be  alike  in- 
jurious to  the  reputation  of  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  and  a  serious 
blunder  in  relation  to  the  public  convenience 
and  utility. 


THE  SITUATION  AND  THE  CANDIDATES. 


Political  Pabtiis,  in  the  zeal  of  heated 
contests,  greatly  exaggerate  the  consequences 
tor  good  or  evil  which  are  to  result  from 
tb^  success  or  failure,  unless  it  be  on  the 
eve  of  those  transition  periods,  when  circum- 
stances too  slight  in  themselves  to  be  the 
causes  of  important  events,  prove  to  be  the 
occasion,  in  coi^junotlon  with  far  deeper 
causes,  of  great  revolutionary  upheavals  and 
intense  and  momentous  chapters  of  history. 
On  such  great  occasions  the  imagination  of 
partisan  orades,  lacking  the  sure  inspiration 
of  a  statesman-like  and  prophetic  insight  into 
the  secret  springs  of  the  social  mechanism, 
falls  as  far  short  of  the  truth  as  its  predic- 
tions had  on  previous  and  petty  occasions 
overrun  it  We  are  entering  upon  a  cam- 
paign in  which  Bepublicans  charge  that  a 
Democratic  victory  means  revolution,  while 
the  Democratic  platform  responds  by  declar- 
ing that  upon  the  election  of  Gen.  Grant  the 
American  people  will  meet  as  a  subject  and 


conquered  people  **  amid  the  ruins  of  liberty 
and  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  platforms  of  the 
respective  parties  which  justifies  either  in 
indulging  in  such  strenuous  and  violent  ex- 
pectations? The  provisions  of  the  two  plat- 
forms on  mmor  points  are  nearly  identical 
Both  promise  protection  to  naturalized  citi- 
zens, economic  administration,  and  gratitude 
to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union.  The 
Democratic  platform  recognizes  the  two  au- 
cient  grounds  of  conflict,  secession  and  slav- 
ery, as  ended  by  the  wai>— terms  that  frankly 
imply  a  surrender  of  once  cherished  princi- 
ples by  that  party,  which  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  express  more  plainly.  It  also  re- 
commends the  payment  of  the  national  bonds 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  bonds  themselves 
and  of  the  laws  authorizing  them,  while  the  Re- 
publican platform  goes  farther,  and  advocates 
their  payment  according  to  their  letter  and 
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spirit.  Of  the  promment  Republicaa  states- 
men we  find  Senators  Sherman,  Henderson, 
Morton,  and  we  believe  Howe,  and  Bepre- 
sentatires  Stevens,  Buder,  and  others,  in 
&vor  of  paying  the  bonds  according  to  the 
Democratic  platform,  in  "lawful  money,*' 
while  Gov.  Seymour  and  a  respectable  section 
of  the  Democratic  party  seem  to  advocate 
makhig  the  greenbacks  as  good  as  gold ;  in 
which  event  the  question  in  which  manner 
payment  is  to  be  made  wholly  disappears. 
As  a  singular  and  unlooked-for  concesaon  in 
favor  of  what  has  been  r^arded  as  a  Repub- 
lican principle,  the  Democratic  platform  re- 
commends such  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff 
to  the  internal  revenue  as  shaU  incidentally 
protect  our  American  manufactures.  True, 
the  clause  is  equivocally  drawn,  but  this  is 
its  only  unequivocal  rendition.  The  Repub- 
licaii  platform  is  silent  on  the  question,  but 
three  fourths  of  Republican  politicians  would 
endorse  this  feature  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form. Upon  the  question  of  taxing  the  bonds, 
the  Republican  resolution  for  *^  equal  taxa- 
Hon,'*  if  interpreted  by  the  votes  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  on  the 
Bill  passed  by  the  House  to  tax  the  interest 
on  the  National  bonds,  differs  not  materially 
from  the  Democratic  platform.  The  most 
important  difference,  and  that  which  calls 
forth  the  adverse  predictions  above  referred 
to,  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  platforms 
toward  the  Reconstruction  poUiej  of  Congress. 
The  Republican  platform  endorses  it,  and 
pledges  to  carry  it  out  The  Democratic 
platform  denounces  it  as  unoonstitutional,  but 
leaves  open  and  undecided  the  course  they 
should  pursue  in  the  event  of  their  success. 

In  Reconstruction,  therefore,  lies  the  gist 
of  the  political  issue.  To  this  both  parties 
refer  when  they  charge— the  one,  that  a 
Democratic  victory  meank  revolution,  and 
the  other,  that  a  Republican  triumph  would 
result  in  the  unconstitutional  subjugation  of 
the  Southern  States  to  the  colored  race. 
Underlying  this  question  of  reconstruction  is 
that  question  of  sovereignty  of  race,  which 
may  be  pregnant  with  dangers  and  convul- 
sions no  less  fearful  than  those  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  slavery  question.  As  pre- 
judices and  falsehoods  have  as  often  given 
rise  to  wars  as  principles  or  truths,  it  does 
not  dispose  of  the  negro-question  to  argue, 
or  even  prove,  that  repugnance  to  the  colored 
race  is  a  groundless  pr^udice  or  the  result 
<tf  miseducation.  It  is  undeniable  that  this 
pr^udice  exists,  in  so  far  that,  if  it  were  to 
be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  white  people 


of  the  United  States,  whether,  in  all  our  Ck>- 
vemnients,  firom  that  of  Hhe  Kation,  throngh 
the  State,  County,  and  City,  down  to  the 
School  District,  blacks  should  be  admitted  to 
equal  participation  wHh  whites  in  the  ri^lit 
to  vote  and  hold  office,  the  majority  would 
be  heavy  against  it  in  all  the  States  south  and 
west  of  Hassachusetts  and  Rhode  lahmd. 
There  are  a  few  who  would  go  all  lengths  for 
universal  negro  suffhige  as  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, independent  of  political  necessity ;  bat 
they  are  not  a  twentieth  of  the  number  of 
those  who  assent  to  negro  soflWige  as  the 
only  tangible  means  of  securing  the  suprem* 
acy  of  loyal  men  at  the  South.  The  last  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  Congress  could  hope 
to  carry  the  Northern  States  in  favw  of  ut- 
gro  su£Qrage  as  a  means  of  reconstmclioB, 
and  even  on  this  issue  the  Repubiican  ptitj 
did  not  fed  in  oondition  to  disdain  the  aid 
which  thdr  principles  would  receive  at  tlie 
polls  from  the  powerf\il  name  of  Gen.  Grant 
Several  contingencies  may  reveal  &e  weak- 
ness which  honeycombs  the  Republican  party 
on  the  abstract  question  o£  universal  suffrage. 
If  it  should  appear  that  colored  votes  wifl 
not  secure  the  ascendency  of  loyal  men  at 
the  South,  the  broken  reed  would  be  dis- 
carded. If  it  should  result  in  a  dannish 
preference  for  blacks  for  office,  it  will  faH 
uito  increased  dis&vor.  Many  Republicans 
blush  to-day  at  the  prospect  that  black  meo, 
of  whatever  talents  or  abilities,  may  sit  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House,  or  act  as 
Governors  of  States.  If  the  abilities  and 
character  should  be  wanting,  the  disgraceful 
conduct  which  might  be  overlooked  in  a 
white  Senator  or  Governor,  would  kindle 
fiery  indignation  against  a  suffrage  sjstem 
which  permitted  the  disgrace  to  come  firom 
an  African.  On  the  other  hand,  eveir  daj 
lessens  the  feeling  of  partisan  hostilltj 
toward  the  rebels.  Popular  sentiment  runs  a 
race  with  the  President  and  Congress  in 
granting  universal  amnesty,  and  remorh^ 
political  disabilities.  The  importance  of  con- 
fining office  and  power  to  tiiose  who  were 
loyal  during  the  war  disappears  wiUi  the 
growth  of  the  conviction  that  all  are  lojal 
now. 

In  this  unsetUed  state  of  public  opmioo, 
reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  universal  sof- 
frage  is  neither  assured  by  the  election  of 
Grant,  nor  overthrown  by  the  election  of 
Seymour,  but  depends  largely  on  otiier 
contingendea.  llie  moral  effect  of  the 
election  of  Seymour  would  be  fnuDeose 
through   its   influence  upon   the   Sopreoe 
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Ckwrti  on  Congresa,  and  on  the  Southern 
people.  It  would  be  the  apparent  vox  populi 
against  the  reooostruction  policy  of  Congrefla. 
The  two  Honsca  would  still  remain  Republi- 
ein,  aiid  their  oomplexion  could  not  be 
ehanged  for  two  years,  perhaps  not  for  four, 
ulen  some  of  the  preaent  members  should 
change  their  Tiewa.  While  the  direct  exer- 
dse  of  the  presidential  powers  alone  could 
not  without  revohition  OTerturo  the  recon- 
struction policy  of  Congress,  tiieae  powers 
aided  by  othera,  might  The  Supreme  Court 
has  at  no  time  been  trustworthy  for  more 
thsn  three  Totea  out  of  eight  in  faror  of  the 
reconstruction  policy,  and  sinoc  the  separa- 
tion of  Chief-Justice  Chase  from  the  Eepub- 
lictn  party,  and  hfb  strong  .enunciation  of  the 
States'  c^ts  theory  of  reconstruction,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would,  especially  in  the  event 
of  Seymour's  electioo,  decide  the  Becon- 
stmcdon  Acts  unconstitutional. 

The  negro  suffrage  element  in  reconstruc- 
tion is  also  exposed  to  danger  from  other 
caues.  The  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  agrees  with  that  of  the  Democratic  in 
declaring  that  the  control  of  the  suiErage 
question  belongs  to  the  States  alone.  The 
same  doctrine  is  made  part  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  XlVth  Amendment,  under  which  the 
lecoDstructed  States  are  admitted.  This  pro- 
vides that  wherever  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  State  diafranchise  the  minority  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  the  representation 
of  the  State  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral 
College  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
that  the  number  excluded  from  the  suffrage 
bears  to  the  whole  number  of  adult  male  dt- 
iiens.  The  right  of  the  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  State  to  disfranchise  the  muiority 
being  thus  made  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  all  Acts  of  Congress,  or 
GonsUtutions  or  Acts  of  any  State,  inconsist- 
ent therewith,  are  void.  The  Acts  to  pre- 
vent the  disfranchisement  of  tiie  blacks  by 
ezduding  whites  from  voting  unless  they 
Accept  the  political  equality  of  all  men, 
ue  probably  consistent  with  the  XlVih 
Amendment,  and  would  not  be  annulled  by  it. 
Not  80,  however,  the  Acts  of  Congress  pro- 
log, as  the  condition  of  the  return  of  those 
Stfttes  to  the  Union,  that  tiie  readmitted 
State  shall  not  disfranchise  any  of  its  citi- 
iGBs  on  account  of  race  or  color.  This 
would  be  clearly  void.  The  whites,  by  vot- 
^  Bolid,  have  a  sufficient  migority  to  dis- 
^^snohise  the  blacks  in  all  the  States  except 
South  CaroUna,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 


and  even  in  IGssissippi  they  have  recently 
procured  a  sufficient  number  of  the  blacks  to 
vote  with  them  to  defeat  the  very  Constitu- 
tion which  was  to  have  secured  oqual  politi- 
cal rights  to  aU.  Whichever  of  the  two 
candidates  may  be  elected,  therefore,  it  is 
plaui  that  reconstruction,  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffhige,  will  still  have  to  contend 
against  the  repugnance  to  negro  equality  at 
the  North  in  both  parties;  a  probable  ad- 
verse decision  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and, 
possibly,  the  votes  of  the  white  mugority  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  changing 
or  amending  their  constitutions. 

It  will  be  aided,  indeed,  by  the  powerful 
arguments  that  the  colored  race  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  ballot ;  that  they  have  thus 
&,T  used  it  on  the  whole  wisely,  prudently, 
and  with  a  peaceful  tendency ;  Uiat  prior  to 
its  conferment  upon  them  every  tendency  of 
the  white  voting  class  at  the  South  was  to- 
ward oppression,  black  codes,  slavery,  the 
restoration  of  rebels  to  power  and  disunion, 
and  that  the  continuance  of  political  rights 
in  the  black  race  is  essential  to  their  protec- 
tion, promotive  of  thar  industry,  conducive 
to  the  peace  of  Southern  society,  and  indeed, 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  mamtenanoe  of  the  Union.  But  all 
these  arguments,  though  satislactory  to  the 
nation  at  large,  like  the  arguments  against 
slavery,  will  utterly  fail  if  the  question  be 
lea  to  the  Southern  States.  If  all  these  rea- 
sons for  colored  suffrage  be  true,  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  have  fiillen  ahnost  as  far 
short  of  securing  these  ends  in  leaving  the 
question  to  the  Southern  States,  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  denouncing  universal  sufihige 
as  unconstitutional 

Looking  at  the  personal  characters  of  the 
two  candidates,  we  must  condude  that  revo- 
lution under  the  administration  of  eithOT 
would  be  alike  impossible.  Gov.  Seymour, 
while  radically  hostile  to  any  introduction  of 
the  colored  race  into  dtizenship,  is  by  per- 
sonal constitution  and  judgment  cautions  to 
the  verge  of  timidity,  and  legal  to  the  ex- 
treme of  technicality,  m  the  modes  by  which 
he  would  attain  these  results.  While  he  has 
none  of  the  executive  or  military  vigor  which 
might  be  relied  on  to  suppress  a  rebellion, 
he  has  still  less  of  the  misguided  energy 
which  would  inaugurate  one.  With  the  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
threatening  him  with  impeachment  and  re- 
moval at  the  first  revolutionary  act,  he  would 
be  powerless  to  effect  a  revolution  if  he  had 
the  folly  to  attempt  ii 
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On  the  other  hand,  Clen.  Granti  having  m- 
vested  not  a  feather's  weight  of  influence  for 
or  against  colored  suffrage,  and  having  by 
his  letter  of  acceptance  held  himself  free  to 
act  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  and  bemg 
disposed  by  his  antecedents  as  a  Democcat  to 
place  a  very  limited  estimate  on  the  intrinsic 
value  of  colored  sul&age,  will  acquiesce 
heartily  in  any  constitutional  action  which 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  a 
particular  State,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  the  action  of  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress, may  render  expedient  In  short,  the 
approaching  election,  however  it  may  turn, 
can  hardly  dispose  of  the  ncgro-questlon, 
which  must  continue  to  agitate  the  country 
until  the  colored  race  shall  have  risen  to  a 
higher  intellectual  and  social  position  than 
they  now  occupy. 

Since  the  election  of  a  President  leaves  the 
political  status  of  the  colored  race  still  open 
to  be  adjusted  by  future,  and  probably  by 
State,  legislation,  and  since  no  rights  are 
foreclosed  or  questions  settled  by  it,  it  is  idle 
to  predict  either  revolution  or  the  sttl\{uga- 
tion  of  any  State  or  community  to  negro- 
rule  as  the  result  of  it.  In  hc%  as  the  sup- 
pression of  the  great  rebellion  determined 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  shall  not 
depend  on  the  election  of  a  particular  candi- 
date to  the  Presidency,  so  the  protracted 
after-struggle  between  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  culminating  in  his  impeach- 
ment and  escape  by  a  single  vote  from  re- 
moval, determines  that  hereafter  political 
policies  are  to  be  shaped  by  the  democratic 
power  of  Congress  and  not  by  the  autocratic 
power  of  the  President,  The  war  for  the 
Union  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  the  States.  The  tri- 
umph of  Congress  over  fifty  vetoes,  and  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  President,  vindi- 
cated the  supremacy  of  the  legishitive  over 
the  executive.  Nor  is  this  vindication  ren- 
dered less  effective  by  the  acquittal  of  the  Pres- 
ident than  it  would  have  been  by  his  removal. 
The  power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  trans- 
fer the  Crown  was  better  illustrated  by  elect- 
ing William  of  Orange  and  Mary,  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  while  James  II.  still  re- 
mained alive  and  at  liberty,  than  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  executed.  In  the 
former  case  a  vacancy  would  have  compelled 
an  election.  In  the  latter  the  election  re- 
moved the  King.  So  the  conriotion  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  would  have  proved  the  power 
of  Congress  to  remove;  but  his  acquittal 
proved  their  higher  power  to  remove  or  not 


as  they  thought  best  To  remove  would 
have  demonstrated  the  tempomy  success  ef 
an  antagonistic  party;  to  for^o  remoriog 
was  the  calm  vindication  of  oonscioiis  sad 
absolute  supremacy.  The  efiect  must  be  ts 
vasdy  dunkkish  the  political  importanos  of 
the  election  of  President,  and  to  incrase 
relatively  the  importance  of  elections  of  Sea- 
ators  and  Congressmen,  By  dividing  the  ex- 
citement incident  to  the  settlenient  of  im- 
portant political  ismes  among  many  candid- 
atee  and  distributing  it  over  sevefsl  eleotioiii^ 
instead  of  concentrating  it  upon  one,  the 
strain  on  our  institutions  is  lessened,  and  the 
tendency  to  revolution  as  the  result  of  piai- 
dential  elections  is  hap{»ly  diminished. 

In  the  selection,  of  thei^  candidates  both 
parties  have  done  themselves  signal  josUee. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  vitapeiatioaa 
incident  to  our  mode  of  eondncting  a  politi- 
cal campaign  should  descend  to  the  litttcBea 
of  attempting  to  obscure  the  military  glory 
of  Grant  or  the  pariiamentary  abiUties  «f 
CoUax,  the  political  integrity  of  Seymour  er 
the  gallantry  and  courage  of  Blair.  If  Xa- 
poleon-  or  Wellington  or  Jaekson  or  Taylor 
was  a  butcher  in  being  unwilHng  to  lose  a 
battle  to  save  the  lives  of  a  few,  when  bj 
gaining  the  battie  he  would  save  the  lives  of 
many,  then  is  Grant  a  bntelier.  But,  ance 
in  this  sense  aU  war  Is  buteheiy,  the  botdier 
par  exeelUmce  is  the  first  of  warriors.  If  to 
believe  that  the  election  of  an  anti-sbvefy 
President  would  result  in  secession  and  cirfl 
strife,  and  that  the  evils  of  alaveiy  were  ftr 
lighter  than  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  proves 
a  man  a  devotee  of  slavery,  then  were  both 
Seymour  and  Grant  advocates  of  slavery  k 
the  days  prior  to  the  war.  If  to  believe  thil 
the  South  could  never  be  subdued  by  force, 
that  the  war  must  be  ended  by  compromise, 
and  that  emancipation  only  rendered  com- 
promise more  difficult,  were  more  tbin  an 
error  of  judgment,  then  Mr.  Seymour  vis 
guilty  of  something  worse  than  such  an  error 
during  the  war. 

After  Gen.  Grant  has  soooessftillr  oom> 
manded  the  armies  of  the  Union,  won  in  pe^ 
son  a  score  of  hotiy-contested  batties  agamat 
some  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  and 
planned  and  in  their  most  important  and  dif- 
ficult features  executed  the  campaigns  by 
which  the  rebellion  was  subdued,  it  is  io  tub 
to  attempt  to  deny  him  the  highest  execotiTe 
powers.  Compared  with  the  Athis-bordes  of 
executive  responsibility  which  he  bore  as 
General4n-Chi^,  the  duties  of  President 
would  be  shnilar  but  light.    He  desoeods 
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from  th«  oommftttd  of  a  million  aud  a  half  of 
troopB  to  the  control  of  forty  thonaand  office- 
boMen.  The  tranrftion  from  General  of  the 
Amy  of  Northern  YirgSnia  to  President  of 
WuhmgUm  College,  conld  hardly  lighten  the 
burden  of  Gen.  Lee  more  than  the  transfer 
of  Grant  from  the  cMef  command  of  all  onr 
imdes  during  the  crisis  of  the  straggle  for 
tin  Union  to  Hie  quiet  administration  of  the 
daties  of  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  attended  by  rdlef  instead  of  anxiety. 
Gov*  Seymonr  possesses  eminent  abilities, 
tad  underlying  his  political  career  are  amia- 
ble qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  are 
haimODionsly  attended  by  that  external  dig- 
nity and  personal  grace  which  should  adorn 
the  presidential  office.  Go7.  Seymour's  tal- 
ents are  greater  in  debate  than  in  office,  more 
xfaetorical  than  exeontiTe.  As  a  Senator,  had 
the  eomplenon  of  the  New  Torlc  Legislatare 
admitted  of  lus  choice  for  that  office,  he 
might  hare  won,  by  his  suavity  in  discussion, 
■omething  of  that  personal  popularity,  influ- 
eaoe,  and  esteem  fbom  his  opponents,  which 
distbgniah  Rererdy  Johnson.  Diplomatic  by 
nature,  he  wonld  niake  an  excellent  Secretary 
of  State;  We  haTe  hardly  a  more  admirable 
presiding  officer.  His  disposition  tends  to- 
ward harmony  and  compromise.  Like  Ger- 
rit  Smith,  he  entertains  no  political  opinion 
which  he  would  not  waive  rather  than  see  it 
OMde  the  cause  of  bloodshed.  He  is  a  peace- 
msD,  a  compromiser,  and  reconciler,  by  con- 
Ticdon,  instinct,  and  habit  Of  course,  when 
BQcb  a  disposition,  in  revolutionary  times,  is 
brought  into  conflict  with  men  impossible  to 
persuade  and  willing  to  fight  for  their  opin- 
ions, it  yields,  and  whatever  duties  depend 
upon  its  vigor  go  unperformed.  Horatio 
Seymour  would  have  made  a  good  President 
under  the  order  of  things  that  prevailed  be- 
fore the  war,  when  the  most  adroit  compro- 
miser was  the  greatest  statesman.  While 
Gnnt  is  quietly  aud  unaffectedly  a  gentleman 
of  the  military  pattern,  Seymour  is  conspicu- 
onsly  and  attractively  a  gentleman  of  the 
drawing-room  pattern.  Both  have  treated 
th^r  rivals  generously,  and  have  secured  their 
hearty  support  and  respect  by  so  doing. 
Both  would  agree  much  more  nearly  in  their 
political  views,  and  in  the  political  course 
they  would  pursue  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, than  the  more  violent  followers  and 
partisans  of  dther  would  suppose.  They 
wouid  differ  chiefly  in  that,  while  Seymour 
would  use  all  the  influence  of  the  presidential 
office  to  further  the  political  opmions  of  his 
party.  Gen.  Grant  would  admmister  the  office 


with  that  colorless  freedom  fi'om  party  influ- 
ences which  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
qualities  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  has  dis- 
tinguished so  eminently  his  military  career. 
Under  Seymour,  every  energy  of  the  presi- 
dential office  and  patronage  would  be  em- 
ployed to  secure,  by  peaceful  and  lawful 
means,  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the 
white  race,  and  exclusion  of  the  black  from 
voting  or  holding  office  in  any  State,  and 
especially  in  the  Federal  Government  Un- 
der Gen.  Grant,  few  or  no  attempts  would  be 
made  from  the  White  House  to  guide  or  con- 
trol the  legislation  of  Congress,  but  the  en- 
ergy and  patronage  of  the  office  would  be 
employed  with  commendable  freedom  from 
political  influences,  and  with  an  eye  compar- 
atively single  to  a  vigorous,  pure,  and  eco- 
nomi<»d  administration  of  details,  to  the  i-c- 
dnction  of  expenses,  to  the  collection  of 
refvenue,  to  the  punishment  of  crime  and  pro- 
teetion  of  society. 

In  the  respective  availability  of  the  two 
candidates  beifbre  the  people,  the  Republican 
party  has  reason  for  confidence  but  not  for 
assumption.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Present  Lincoln  was  first  elected  only  be- 
cause the  Democratio  party  were  divided,  and 
by  a  minority  vote ;  that  at  his  second  elec- 
tion a  change  of  only  thirty-six  thousand 
votes,  rightly  distributed,  would  have  elected 
McClellan,  and  that  in  the  State  elections 
held  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  recon- 
struction policy  by  Congress,  the  Democratic 
party  have  carried  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (par- 
tially), Ohio,  California,  and  Oregon,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  contest  will  be  close,  and  the  re- 
sult is  not  yet  assured.  If  the  Republican  party 
are  wise  they  will  not  rely  strongly  on  carry- 
ing many  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Pres- 
ident's last  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  the 
Acts  of  Congress  restoring  disabilities  of 
rebels  have  nearly  ended  the  partial  disfran- 
chisement of  the  whites.  The  entire  white 
population  of  the  South  outnumbers  the 
black,  in  all  but  two  or  three  States,  by  two 
to  one.  A  few  of  the  blacks  can  be  brought 
to  support  the  Democratic  ticket  to  their  own 
disfranchisement,  as  in  Mississippi.  Not  a 
few  whites  that  have  voted  for  reconstruction 
on  the  present  basis,  in  order  to  get  back 
into  the  Union,  will  vote  for  disfranchising 
the  blacks  at  the  first  opportunity. 

On  any  question  of  supremacy  of  race  at 
the  South,  therefore,  the  Republican  party 
cannot  count  upon  carrying  the  majority  of. 
the  Southern  States.    In  the  Northern  States 
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the  momentum  ftoqniied  by  the  party  of  the 
Union  and  Freedom  during  the  war  is  reiy 
great,  but  is  gradually  diminishing  as  the  war 
becomes  a  historic  memory  instead  of  aaever- 
present  crisis.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  that  in  Gen.  Grant's  personal 
character  is  combined  at  once  all  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  military  achievement,  with  more 
than  a  civilian's  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  that  the  cry  of  military  despotism  has 
no  terror^for  a  people  who  have  watched  his 
superior  readiness  to  sulject  the  military  to 
the  civil  power.  Gen.  Grant's  conservatism 
and  freedom  from  political  bias,  especially 
upon  reconstruction  questions,  his  magna- 
nimity  toward  the  rebels  whom  he  conquered 
with  the  sword  and  yet  saved  from  punish- 
ment or  persecution,  his  deference  for  the 
rightful  authority  of  Congress  as  the  supreme 
legislative  and  political  power,  his  respect  for 
law,  and  his  desire  for  peace,  give  him  a  h<^d 
on  the  people  as  a  statesman  which  hia  suc- 
cess as  a  soldier,  however  brilliant,  could 
never  have  won.  If  any  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  from 
the  course  of  the  more  independent  and  non- 
partisan press,  and  the  public  expressions  of 
prominent  civilians  and  soldiers  who  have 


acted  at  times  with  either  party,  the  fnendi 
of  Gen.  Grant  may  county  in  the  preseat 
stage  of  the  contest,  upon  being  latgely  naa- 
forced  by  that  floating  and  undecided  vole 
which  ezeroises  the  preponderating  influenw 
in  all  dosely-contesled  elections. 

Especially  will  this  avail  if,  as  appears  pro- 
bable from  the  revolutionary  letter  of  Gea. 
Blair,  written  prior  to  bis  nomination,  and  the 
utterances  of  such  Southern  leaden  ag 
Wise,  Vance,  Hampton  and  N.  B.  Foitest, 
the  Democrats  themselves  shall  furnish  the 
Bepublican  orators  and  journals  with  evidence 
that  even  a  strong  minority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  mean  to  revolutionise  theSovtb- 
em  State  Governments  by  force  in  the  eveot 
of  their  success. 

It  may  safdy  be  predicted  (hat  the  Amen- 
can  people  will  elect  the  candidates  of  wliiek- 
soever  party  may  seem  to  them  most  likeljto 
perfect  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  peace* 
fully,  to  maintain  harmony  between  the  va- 
rious sections,  States,  and  races,  and  to 
administer  the  govenmient  with  economj 
and  fidelity. 

Whichever  party  can  be  deariy  convicted 
of  contemplating  violence  and  revolntkni  is 
already  defeated. 


LITERATURE. 


We  have  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  a  new, 
and,  judging  from  a  cursory  glance  at  several 
characteristic  parts  of  it,  a  much  improved, 
English  version  *  of  Lessing's  dramatic  cTief' 
^oeuvre^  his  widely  and  justly  celebrated 
"  Nathan  the  Wise."  This  is  so  much  the 
more  agreeable,  as  within  a  year  or  two  past 
our  attention  has  several  times  been  called  to 
the  subject  of  Lessing,  partly  in  a  new  biog- 
raphy of  him,  partly  by  a  number  of  more 
or  less  extended  notices  of  his  life  and  wri- 
tings. The  contents  of  Nathan  were  too 
unique  and  attractive  to  allow  them  long  to 
remain  confined  within  the  author's  own  lan- 
guage, and  we  are  therefore  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  find  an  English  translation  as  early 
as  1791,  (but  a  little  over  a  decennium  after 
the  first  edition  of  the  original,)  and  a  second 
edition  of  this  printed  in  London  in  1805. 
Since  that  date  the  lovei-s  of  good  literature 
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not  familiar  with  the  original,  have  knoini 
the  work  chiefly  from  W.  Taylor's  adminUe 
"  Historic  Survey,"  (London,  1828,)  in  the 
first  volume  of  which  we  find  no  le^  tlun 
277  pages  occupied  with  an  examioaticai 
of  Leasing  with  especial  reference  to  Natban, 
from  which  long  extracts  are  given  in  trans- 
lation at  the  end.  Taylor  went  so  far  in  bis 
admiration  of  the  work  as  to  recommend  it 
for  translation  into  the  Oriental  languages: 
''  Asian  heroes  people  the  scene ;  the  ^t- 
em  costume  is  sufficiently  observed  in  the 
manners  of  the  personages  to  adapt  it  for 
sympathy  where  the  action  passes ;  and  it 
contains  lessons  of  tolerance  and  libenlitj 
which  Islamism  as  well  as  Christianity  should 
aspire  to  learn. .  . .  The  voice  of  genius  can 
annihilate  both  space  and  time,  and  lund  in 
immortal  cooperation  the  chosen  inteHeeta 
of  earth  to  forward  the  mstruction  of  the 
human  race,  to  ennoble  its  personal  morality, 
and  to  ameliorate  its  public  mstitutions." 
In  spite  of  this  lugh  credential,  it  woaU 
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i  that  Lesaing  had  aiuce  the  date  of  it 
(1828)  heen  eonsiderablj  neglected,  except, 
perhaps,  among  the  few  who  Derer  shun  the 
labor  of  studying  literature  in  the  originala, 
and  it  is  therefore  so  much  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  meet  with  some  renewed  attempts 
to  resuscitate  the  memory  of  his  former  ixiflu- 
ence. 

The  history  of  this  play  is  of  itself  a  llte- 
ru-y  curiosity,  into  the  detaite  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  here  no  room  to  enter.  The 
author  had,  by  some  of  his  critical  writings, 
exposed  himself  to  assaults  from  some  of 
the  perverse  theologians  of  his  country,  and 
had  for  several  years  been  involved  in  a 
somewhat  riralent  controversy  irUb  them. 
Of  this  he  himself  at  last  grew  weary,  but 
was,  of  course,  not  willing  to  ^ve  up  his  case 
without  some  monument  of  a  defence,  that 
could  not  be  so  readily  assailed.  He  resolved 
to  give  to  the  world  the  poative  and  negative 
results  of  his  polemics  in  the  form  of  a  drama, 
and  thus  to  proclahn  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal tolerance,  exemplified  in  characters  des- 
tined to  command  respect  as  ideals  of  art,  if 
not  as  actual  realities.  In  this  he  may  be 
said  to  have  had  perfect  success,  for  his 
Nathan  was  not  only  hailed  as  a  new  star  in 
literature  by  the  most  intellectual  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  has  ever  since  elicited  more 
or  less  respecfc  and  even  imitation,  thus  win- 
ning for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  modem 
literature. 

The  plot  of  the  piece,  the  author  himself 
avows,  was  suggested  by  one  of  Boccaccio's 
Novellat  (Decamerone,  giom.  I.  uov.  3),  in 
which  the  matchless  Italian  treats  us  to  the 
most  entertaiaing  story  concerning  the  Sul* 
tan's  interview  with  Melchisedech  the  Jew, 
and  the  fable  of  the  magic  ring,  narrated  by 
the  latter  in  reply  to  his  majesty's  somewhat 
perilous  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Bat  this  story,  including  even  the  episode  of 
the  ring,  was  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a 
soggesUon,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  modified 
(even  in  its  fundamental  conception)  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  almost  entirely  the 
poet's  own  invention.  The  real  ring  is  here 
represented  as  possessed  of  the  magic  power 
of  making  its  proprietor  beloved  of  God  and 
man,  and  this  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  true 
test  of  its  genuineness  for  centuries.  We 
have  here,  therefore,  a  sort  of  proclamation 
of  universal  tolerance  and  humanity,  the 
reflex  of  superior  life,  observation,  and  intel- 
lectual culture ;  and  it  is  this  high  moral  ele- 
ment which  has  won  for  the  piece  a  degree 
of  respect  surpassed  perhaps  only  by  that  for 


Goethe's  '*  Faust."  Let  us  take  a  rapid  glance 
at  its  argument 

The  principal  characters  of  the  drama  are 
Saladio,  the  Suhan ;  Sittah,  his  sister  and  com- 
panion ;  Nathan,  a  wealthy  Jewish  merchant 
and  banker  of  Jerusalem ;  Recha,  the  adopt- 
ed daughter  of  the  Jew ;  Diga,  a  Christian 
young  woman  in  his  house,  Recha's  compan- 
ion ;  and  a  young  Templar  who  knows  him- 
self as  Curd  (i.  e.  Conrade)  von  Stauffen,  but 
who  In  the  end  turns  out  to  be  Sal^din's  own 
nephew,  as  Recha  the  Jew's  adopted  daugh- 
ter is  found  to  be  his  niece  and  the  Templar's 
sister.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Jerusalem,  partly 
in  or  about  Nathan's  house,  partly  iu  the 
Sultan's  palace.  While  Nathan  is  absent  on 
a  tour  to  Babylon  his  house  takes  fire,  and 
his  diarming  foster-daughter  is  already  en- 
veloped by  the  flames,  when  suddenly  an 
unknown  knight,  conspicuous  from  his  white 
mantle,  rushes  through  the  crowd  into  the 
burning  mansion,  and  successfully  fetcdies  out 
the  shrieking  maiden,  half  dead  from  fright, 
but  otherwise  yet  almost  entirely  unharmed. 
The  mysterious  knight  is  a  young  Templar, 
who  with  several  others  had  shortly  before 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  whose  life  was  the 
only  one  Saladin  had  qmred  on  account  of  an 
imaged  resemblance  to  his  lost  brother. 
The  rescue  appears  next  to  miraculous,  and 
Recha,  more  especially,  can  look  on  her  de- 
liverer in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an 
angel  sent  to  her  from  heaven.  But  she  is 
pained  to  find  herself  denied  all  opportu- 
nity to  thank  him,  and  that,  although  she 
daily  observes  him  promenading  under  the 
lindens  close  by  her  residence,  he  is  a  Tem- 
plar, who,  in  his  own  estimation,  has  but  per- 
formed one  of  the  duties  of  his  vow,  and  she 
a  Jewess,  wi^  whom  he  neither  can  nor  will 
have  any  dealings.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  Templar  always  dismisses  with  disdain 
Dfy'a's  attempts  to  accost  him  on  behalf  of 
her  mistress,  and  the  latter  has  to  content 
herself  with  a  distant  admiradon,  unable  to 
induce  the  haughty  stranger  to  exchange  a 
word  with  her.  It  is  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  her  &ther  brings  her  not 
only  an  array  of  costly  presents,  but  also  a 
decided  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Tem- 
plar, who  soon  discoYcrs  in  Nathan  a  Jew 
of  no  ordinary  type,  as  he  hunself  likewise 
claims  to  be  a  knight  above  the  bigotry  and 
prq'udices  of  the  common  sort  In  a  word, 
they  recognize  each  other  at  once  as  men  of 
a  certain  equality  of  life-experience,  if  not 
of  culture,  and  the  Templar  now  hesitates  no 
longer  to  accept  the  invitadon  to  Nathan's 
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bouse,  where  he  then  freely  meets  the  fkscina- 
ting  being  whose  life  his  intrepidity  bad  sayed. 
Conrade,  however,  soon  finds  that  a  lady  of 
Recha^s  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  cannot 
be  met  without  being  loved ;  he  is  therefore 
after  a  while  determined  to  possess  her,  and 
this  60  much  the  more  after  he  has  learned 
from  Daja  that  Recha  is  in  reality  a  Chris- 
tian girl,  brought  up  in  the  Jew^s  house  with- 
out knowledge  of  her  origin.  When  Nathan, 
aware  of  the  same  fact,  hesitates  with  his 
consent,  declaring  a  third  party  necessary  to 
dedde,  the  impetuous  Templar  well-ni^oom* 
promises  the  safety  of  his  friend  by  hypo- 
thetically  submitting  the  case  to  the  patriarch 
of  the  province,  who  in  the  blindness  of  his 
zeal  pompously  claims  all  Jews  found  in  pos- 
session of  a  Christian  child  liable  to  the 
stalic,  and  demands  summary  execution  of 
the  law.  Fortunately,  however,  the  danger 
in  this  instance  cannot  become  a  serious 
one,  Nathan  happening  to  have  the  entire 
confidence  of  both  Saladin  and  Sittah.  It  is 
agreed  by  both  parties  to  delay  the  matter 
for  awhile,  and  eventually  to  get  the  Sultan 
to  decide.  Meanwhile  new  circumstances  of 
no  little  interest  are  brought  to  light  The 
Templar  has  a  conference  with  Saladin,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  latter  is  again  piqued,  as 
he  compares  the  features  of  his  "nsitor  with 
those  of  the  portrait  of  a  cherished  lost 
brother  in  his  hand.  Nathan,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  agreeably  surprised  when  the  monk, 
sent  by  the  patriarch  to  make  inquisition 
into  a  crime  agidnst  the  church,  recognizes 
him  as  the  Israelite  who,  eighteen  years  be- 
fore, generously  took  charge  of  the  infant- 
daughter  which  he,  then  one  of  her  father's 
grooms,  had  been  intrusted  to  deposit  in  some 
one's  hands  for  safety.  The  helpless  little 
creature  of  but  a  few  weeks'  age  had  shortly 
before  lost  its  mother,  a  German  lady  von 
Stauffen,  while  the  father,  Sir  Wolff  von  Fit- 
neck,  was  suddenly  ordered  off  on  a  new 
expedition,  and  was  unable  to  take  the  infknt 
with  him.  The  noble  act  was  so  much  the 
more  to  Nathan's  credit,  as  he  was  then  still 
sorrow-stricken  over  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
all  his  sons,  seren  in  number,  whom,  during 
his  absence,  some  Christian  fanatics  had 
crtielly  assailed  and  murdered.  In  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  the  monk  pro- 
duces and  delivers  to  Nathan  a  small  brevi- 
ary, which  he  aflSrms  to  have  taken  from  the 
pocket  of  his  master,  after  the  latter  had 
fallen  at  Ascalon,  and  in  which  he  suspects 
recorded,  in  Arabic  characters,  a  complete  reg- 
ister of  the  family  of  Sir  von  Filneck.   Finally 


the  Templar  and  the  Jew  both  make  thdr  ap- 
pearance at  the  Sultan's  palace,  the  former 
to  urge  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Becha,  the 
latter  to  make  known  to  Salsdui  the  reeeot 
most  surprising  revelation  of  the  monk. 
Imagine  now  the  Templar's  surprise,  when 
Nathan  presently  informs  him  that  his  red 
name  is  von  Fifaieck,  and  not  Curd  von  Stauf- 
fen (die  latter  being  that  of  the  unde  vlio 
adopted  him),  and  that  Becha  is  in  reality 
Blandavon  Filneck,  his  sister  I  And  what 
is  SaUdin's  astonishment,  when  in  his  tarn 
he  learns  that  Wolff  von  Filneck  was  not  a 
German  or  a  Frank,  but  an  Oriental  who  had 
only  married  in  Europe ;  and  then,  from  somt 
additional  comparisons  based  upon  the  hreft- 
iary,  discovers  evidence  that  the  Oriental  h 
question  was  his  own  missing  brother,  Asad, 
and  the  young  couple  before  him  the  chil- 
dren of  that  brother,  his  own  niece  and 
nephew  I  The  Templar,  although  but  a  ido> 
ment  before  an  impatient  suitor,  neverthden 
does  not  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  in  Redia 
the  recovery  of  a  lost  ^ter ;  and  after  the 
return  of  their  senses  they  presently  all  et 
press  delight  in  so  unexpected  a  reunion. 

This  solution  has  been  censured  as  teo 
abrupt  and  tranquil,  while  by  others  the  en- 
tire action  has  been  pronounced  a  dramadc 
fiEdlure  (hence  Schilla^s  curtailment  for  the 
stage),  having  more  of  the  character  of  "an 
interesting  episode"  linked  to  an  idea  than 
of  a  real  action.  All  this  is  but  too  tne 
from  a  rigidly  artistic  point  of  view.  We 
have  here  a  mere  miniature-picture  intended 
to  illustrate  an  idea ;  but  we  must  not  foiget 
that  this  idea  is  one  no  less  august  and  noble 
than  that  of  universal  humanity  and  of  the 
moral  unity  of  the  race  as  exhibited  in  to- 
perior  culture,  above  the  merely  aoadentd 
differences  of  nationality,  religions,  and  oaor 
ditions  of  life.  Hence  the  author  could  oo^ 
rectly  assert  of  it :  ^'  I  was  conscious  of  mj 
aim,  and  this  is  one  below  which  one  mighl 
fall  without  the  loss  of  any  honor.  If  any 
therefore  choose  to  condenm,  I  shall  be  sikat, 
but  not  ashamed." 

But  whatever  faults  the  critics  may  have 
discovered  in  the  action,  the  characterizatioo 
of  the  piece  evinces  so  much  that  is  genoioe 
and  excellent,  that  it  has  justly  been  the  tab- 
Ject  of  admiration.  The  characters  natunllj 
divide  themselves  into  two  groups,  of  whidi 
the  one  comprises  the  representatives  of  the 
free  religion  of  humanity,  the  other  the  more 
or  less  dncere  adherents  of  the  positive  sp- 
tem.  Conspicuously  at  the  head  of  the  first 
stands  Nathan,  the  comer  and  foundattoir 
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stone  of  the  entire  structure,  the  expression 
of  the  highest  and  most  faultless  philosophy 
of  life.  As  grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
his  house,  we  must  next  name  Recha,  an  in* 
Docent,  Tirtuous,  and  charming  girl,  full  of 
seosihiiitj  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and 
full  of  reverence  for  the  Divinity.  Saladin 
and  Sittah  reveal  themselves  of  the  same 
class  by  professing  to  esteem  men  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  possessed  of  genuine  human- 
ity, that  is  to  say,  really  noble,  virtuous,  and 
good.  They  receive  Nathan  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian  Templar  with  equal  cordiality,  Sa- 
ladm  expressly  declaring  *'  that  he  never  ex- 
pected all  trees  to  grow  with  the  same  bark," 
while  Sittah,  on  the  other  hand,  complains  of 
the  Christians  for  being  in  too  many  instances 
more  eager  to  disseminate  the  mere  name 
than  the  virtues  of  their  founder,  Christ.  Al 
Hafi  is  a  sort  of  offset  to  Nathan,  but  yet 
essentially  of  the  same  group.  Disgusted 
with  the  harassing  afiG&trs  of  life,  he  is  re> 
solved  to  exchange  the  sunshine  of  courtly 
favor  for  the  quiet  shade  of  the  Eastern 
hermit  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he 
expects  to  find  leisure  for  retirement  and  oon- 
temphtion,  and  the  society  of  better  men. 
As  we  are  obliged  to  give  credit  to  Islam  for 
**  the  mild,  good,  noble  dervish,"  so  we  are 
called  upon  to  respect  Christianity  for  the 
simple-minded  monk,  who  with  his  unassu- 
ming piety  and  sincerity  of  heart  has  made 
himself  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  his 
faith.  Daja  is  an  honest,  unsophisticated 
woman,  devoted  to  Recha  and  faitMul  m  the 
service  of  her  charge,  but  she  is  of  the  pros- 
dytmg  class,  and  there  is  otherwise  notmuoh 
remarkable  about  her.  Prominent  at  the 
head  of  the  positive  groups  stands  "  the  cor- 
pulent, red-fiiced,  ai&ble  "  old  patriarch,  the 
representative  of  the  hierarchy,  but  full  of  po- 
litical intrigue  and  fanaticism.  In  this  he 
has  advanced  so  far  as  to  plot  assassination 
against  Saladin,  although  professing  exter- 
nal allegiance;  and  this  he  palliates  with 
the  excuse  that "  crime  in  the  eyes  of  men  is 
not  such  also  in  the  eyes  of  God."  As  for 
Nathan,  he  is  determined  that  he  shall  be 
bomt,  for  in  his  estimation  it  would  have 
been  far  better  for  the  Christian  child,  the 
beautiful  and  amiable  Recha,  to  have  per- 
ished in  misery  than  to  have  been  reared  in 
the  house  of  a  detested  Jew.  And  for  this 
deed  of  barbarity  he  alleges  no  other  mo- 
tive than  the  glory  of  God :  **  I  am  impelled," 
says  be,  *^  solely  by  my  zeal  for  God,  and 
whati  do  too  much  I  do  for  him  I "  A  Chris- 
tian of  an  entirely  Afferent  type  is  repre- 


sented by  the  Templar,  the  high-minded, 
chivalric  young  knight  on  whom  the  religious 
war  has  not  failed  to  exercise  some  civilizing 
influence.  He  nobly  and  readily  performs  a 
perOoua  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  pledges 
of  his  vow,  and  has  some  general  sense  of 
honor  and  humanity  about  him.  Tet  he  is, 
like  so  many  of  his  order  of  a  certain  period, 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  rationalistic 
incongruity,  and  m  his  dealings  with  Nathan 
he  even  betrays  symptoms  of  narrow-minded 
exdusiveness  and  bigotry.  Under  the  un- 
pression  that  the  Jew  desires  to  divert  a 
Christian  child  from  its  allegiance  to  the 
church,  he  in  the  excitement  of  a  moment 
forgets  himself  so  far  as  to  compromise  the 
safety  of  a  friend  by  applying  to  the  patri- 
arch for  aid  against  him.  Such,  then,  is 
briefly  the  characterization  of  the  piece,  in 
which  the  reader  will  not-  fail  to  recognize 
distinctness  of  outline,  variety  and  contrast, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  the  action,  the 
touches  of  a  master. 

Nathan  the  Wise  has  passed  for  the  most 
finished  of  Lessing^s  dramatic  works.  It  was 
upon  the  whole  well  received  originally,  and 
that  not  only  by  the  critics,  but  also  the 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  his  own  and 
other  countries,  and  has  now  bravely  stood 
the  test  of  nearly  a  century  (1799-1868). 
Its  moral  effect  has  been  of  the  most  enno- 
bling kind  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  we 
need  only  name  the  altered  sentiments  in 
reference  to  the  Jews,  whose  political  eman- 
cipation in  Germany,  France,  and  Enghmd, 
may  be  traced  directly  to  its  initiative. 


The  ZRstory  of  the  Great  Republic,  con- 
sidered from  a  Christian  stand-point  By 
Jks8B  T.  Pkck,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  '710.  The 
author  of  this  interesting  volume  avows  m 
his  Preface,  <^  jhat  the  theory  of  this  book  is, 
that  God  is  the  rightful,  actual  sovereign  of 
all  nations;  that  a  purpose  to  advance  the 
human  race  beyond  aJl  its  precedents  in  intel- 
ligence, goodness,  and  power,  formed  this 
Great  Republic ;  and  that  religion  is  the  only 
life-force  and  organizing  power  of  liberty." 
In  endeavoring  to  unfold  and  establish  his 
theory.  Dr.  Peck  has  presented  in  groups  the 
more  important  events  of  American  history, 
and  has  arranged  them  with  much  skill  and 
judgment,  in  order  to  set  forth,  as  convin- 
dngly  as  possible,  the  views  and  sentiments 
which  he  holds  on  this  subject  The  several 
periods  of  Preparation,  Independence,  De- 
velopment, Emancipation,  and  Mission,  are 
treated  of  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy, 
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and  with  a  saffldent  ftUneaa  of  detail  to  sat- 
iflfy  the  reader  thai  the  author  has  carefully 
studied  the  history  of  the  past,  and  has  a  just 
claim  upon  the  attention  and  respect  of  all 
thoughtful  Americans  of  the  present  day. 
In  point  of  literary  merit  the  rolume  takes 
fafa-  rank,  although  the  author's  style  is  rather 
free  at  times,  and  occasionally  careless.  Of 
course,  in  a  work  of  this  extent  and  Tariety 
of  material,  there  is  room  for  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  both  the  facts  pre> 
sented  and  the  uses  to  which  Dr.  P.  has  put 
them.  While  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
good  Doctor's  statements  and  interpretations 
will  be  reccired  everywhere  as  law  or  gospd, 
yet,  we  think  no  one  can  doubt  his  entire 
sincerity,  or  fail  to  bestow  the  meed  of  praise 
upon  bis  industry  and  diligence  in  the  work 
be  has  undertaken.  The  volume  Is  illnstrated 
with  a  number  of  fine  steel  engravings,  and 
is  sold  by  subscription,  Broughton  k  Wyman, 
Bible  House,  New  York,  being  the  publiidiers. 


SoMR  New  Juveniles  come  to  us  from 
Lee  k  Shepard,  Boston.  The  first  is  Dotfy 
DimpU,  by  the  author  of  the  *^  Little 
Prudy  Stories" — and  many  happy  children 
have  blessed  the  author  of  this  captivating 
series  of  tales.  They  neither  are  nor  pre- 
tend to  be  profoundly  instructive,  but,  what 
is  much  better,  they  have  an  Atmosphere  of 
childish  innocence,  which  books  directed 
against  such  crimes  as  lying,  stealing,  or 
drunkenness,  sadly  lack.  Let  children  be 
kept  as  long  as  possible  from  the  knowledge 
that  crimes  exist,  and  there  will  be  much 
more  real  purity  than  is  now  found  among 
the  progressive  youth  of  this  generation. 
The  author  of  this  series  seems  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  childish  longings 
and  feelings,  and  children  as  well  as  older 
people  take  especial  delight  ^  seeing  their 
own  emotions  mirrored  in  print 

Then  we  have  UpHde  Dovtn^  by  Rosa 
Abbott — a  practical  little  work,  showing 
the  possibility  of  a  child,  even  though  she 


may  be  a  girl,  accomplishing  a  great  deal  by 
hard  physical  labor.  The  moral  perhaps 
would  be  better  if  she  were  left  entirely  te 
her  own  resources  instead  of  being  helped 
out  of  the  mire  by  rich  friends ;  but  the 
author  evidently  cannot  bear  to  leave  her 
heroine  in  the  rough,  uncultured  state  in 
which  she  first  appears.  Another  of  the 
series. 

The  Crui$e  of  ths  Daahaway,  or  Katie  Put- 
nam's  Voyage,  is  a  new  story,  describbg 
somewhat  mistily  a  child's  pleasures  and 
troubles  on  a  long  sea-voyage. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  another 
volume  of  Outver  Optic's  '*  Young  America" 
series,  entitled  J)ike8  and  BUehsa,  It  de- 
scribes the  cruise  of  a  sehool-flihip,  manned 
by  boys,  who  are  supposed  to  stow  away  a 
Imowledge  of  seamanship  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  mastering  the  branches  of  the 
ordinary  school  course.  Mr.  Adan^  books 
are  brightly  written,  and  contain  a  good  deal 
of  usefhl  information ;  but  they  are  defideot 
in  imagination,  and  the  boys  of  whom  be 
treats  are  stiff  and  unnatural  The  boy-read- 
ers of  the  present  day  are,  however,  as  a  nde, 
too  prosaic  to  appreciate  this  deficiency  is 
thdr  popular  author,  and  this  volume,  being 
both  entertaining  and  instrttctive»  will  doubt- 
less be  wen  received. 

Fcotprinti  of  lAfB^  by  Philip  Hakvxt, 
M.D.  (Samuel  R.  Wells.)  In  taking  up  this 
book  one  is  pidnfhlly  reminded  of  the  old 
story  of  the  schoohnaster  who  told  an  unfo^ 
tunate  would-be  poet  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  beghi  every  line  of  prose  with  a  ca{Btid 
letter.  «<  Footprints  of  life,"  or  *'  Faitii  and 
Nature  Reconciled,"  is  a  tame  venioii  of  Nat- 
ural Theology  m  the  very  blankest  of  verse; 
and  though  we  are  very  wiDiog  to  admit  tbit 
Faith  and  Nature  art  reooncSed  by  PtS^ 
Harvey,  H.  D.,  our  poor  humanity  will  rerolt 
at  his  description  of  the  process.  We  srs 
not  reconciled,  though  Faith  and  Nature 
maybe. 


TABLE-TALK. 


Wi  stretch  a  long  hand  of  wdcome  firom 
this  desk  of  ours,  by  the  fair  Atlantic  wave, 
across  the  continent  to  our  brothers  in  Gali- 
fomia,  and  congratulate  them  on  the  promis- 
ing appearance  of  their  latest  literaiy  venr 
ture,  the  Overland  MoWOdy^  which  comes  to 
us  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  but  which 


should  have  this  welcome  if  we  had  to  stop 
the  press  to  give  it^  Where  the  Overlaid 
oomes  from,  continentally  speaking,  we  know, 
for  the  cover  tells  us,  but  of  its  meotsl  pa- 
rentage we  know  less  than  notbuig.  Who 
edits  it,  who  writes  for  it,  what  opinion  it  is 
to  speak  for,  what  side  it  is  on  m  reiigiao,  in 
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politics,  ia  art,  we  may  gueiifl,  perhaps,  by 
these  first  pages,  bat  we  are  told  nothing. 
Absolatdy,  no  prespeotos  I     No  list  of  dis- 
tiaguiahed  autfaora  who  say  they  will  oontri- 
bate,  but  who  won*t !    No  oflfen  of  sewing- 
machines,  or  of  oopies  of  Tupper  or  Holland, 
to  people  who  will  buy  more  oopies  of  the 
magazine  than  they  wantt     No  oonfiising 
*' terms,"  with  offers  of  superfluous  deduo- 
tioDS  for  clergymen,  who,  in  this  favored  land 
where  deigymen  get  every  thing  for  nothing, 
or,  at  the  most,  for  half-price,  must  pay  their 
**  four  dollars  in  gold  "  like  your  even  Ghiis- 
tiaa,  if  they  want  the  Overlandt     And  a 
qmet  elegance  of  outside,  too,  with  such  beau- 
^ui  print,  inside  and  outside,  as  we   have 
nothiDg  to  match  with  in  these  parts  I    Not 
even  Putnam  in  all  his  modesty  is  arrayed 
Eke  the  Overland.     We  should  like  to  have 
this  matter  cleared  up  a  little  I    Bat  this  is 
not  alL    On   the  cover  there  is  a  small   vi- 
gnette, so  excellent  both  in  conception  and  in 
execution,  that  we  at  once  predict  the  best 
that  can  be  predicted  of  the  contents  of  the 
magazine  that  carries  such  a  pat  and  compre- 
hensive signal  to  the  forCi    This  is  a  bit  of 
wood-engraving  that  Bewick  or  Linton  need 
not  be  ashamed  oC    A  grizzly  bear — a  speak- 
bg  likeness— stands  on  the  track  of  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad  snarling  at  the  Locomotive  I 
This  is  Galiforaia,  the  latest  field  where  sav- 
age and  civiliased,  the  grizzly  and  the  locomo- 
Ufe,  meet  in  grim  encounter.    Poor  Bruin, 
he  kmks  brave,  and  will  make  a  gallant  fight, 
but,  who  cannot  see  the  end  of  it  1     The 
contents  of  the  magazine  have  a  flavor  of 
their  own.    We  recognize  no  eastern  hand, 
certainly  no  well-known  one,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  editor  has  his  own  cisterns  to  draw 
from  without  dipping  from  ours.    To  speak 
gsneraUy,  the  contents  are  of  a  solid  and 
nluable,  rather  than  of  what  is  called  a 
brilliant  and  entertainuig,  character.     But 
there  are  some  verses  of  a  higher  style  than 
is  common  in  our  periodicals,  a  ghost-story 
wUch  would  have  been  better  if  the  writer 
had  believed  in  ghosts,  and  another  story 
which  reads  as  if  it  might  be  a  record  of  fact, 
but  has  a  dramatic  interest  and  is  well  told. 
Then  comes  solider  fare :  an  article  on  the 
Mexican  Empire,  written  by  an  admirer  of 
Max— and  this  is  the  only  hand  we  think  we 
recognize — a  picturesque  and  interesting  nar- 
rati?e;  Hawaiian  Civilization,  an  ardde  oon- 
taiomg  a  deal  of  information,  ^ven  in  a  lively 
wide-awake  style;    serious  reading  for  mis- 
tionaries,  and  not  very  encouraging  to  that 
class;  a  rather  dry  account  of  Portland-on- 


Willamet,  which,  though  useful  enough,  is 
not  exacUy  in  place  here ;  an  ingenious  plea 
for  a  sort  of  convent-life  as  a  cure  for  the 
heartache  and  headache  of  women  who  feel 
their  oats  in  these  dajs;  then  a  few  odds 
and  ends,  and  the  first  number  of  the  Over- 
Urnd  doses.  We  repeat  our  cordial  welcome, 
and  wish  it  long  life.  Few  journals  have 
started  on  their  way  of  late  with  better  aus- 
pices. 

SiNCK  one  ai  our  contemporaries  has  boldly 
led  the  way  in  the  unfashionable  practice  of 
scanning  his  dinner-bill,  and  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  give  us  the  result  of  his  cogitations, 
we  will  pluck  up  a  brave  heart  ourselves,  and 
own  that  we  have  both  been  scanning  onr 
dinner-bill  and-  thinking  over  our  dinner,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  don't 
like  either !  This  is  a  step  in  advance  of  our 
neighbor,  but  we  dare  say  a  good  many  will 
thank  us  for  taking  it.  We  hare  been  lately 
to  a  grand  public  dinner:  for  the  purpose  we 
have  in  hand  it  does  not  matter  bow  lately, 
or  where.  Suffice  it,  that  the  dinner  was  in 
a  noble  room,  that  there  was  a  great  display 
of  china,  silver,  glass,  and  confectionery,  and 
that  every  famous  man  within  fifty  miles  had 
been  hauled  in  by  the  nets  of  invitation,  and 
safely  landed  upon  the  chairs  that  closely 
hedged  the  tables.  Countless  waiters,  im- 
maculately shirted,  cravatted,  and  gloved, 
passed  about  innumerable  dishes ;  wines  flow- 
ed, then  came  talk,  cigars  were  lighted,  and, 
it  may  be,  morning  broke  over  the  prolonged 
festivity.  But  pay-day  came,  as  it  comes  af- 
ter every  enterprise  whether  of  business  or 
play,  and  our  share  in  this  one  cost  us  $28. 
Supposing  that  each  subscriber  paid  alike, 
this  would  make  the  total  cost  of  the  supper 
something  like  $6,000.  Now  we  are  well 
aware  that  in  America,  in  New  York  at  least, 
*tis  horribly  vulgar  and  quite  out  of  fashion 
to  ask  what  any  thing  costs  or  to  trouble  your- 
self about  it  when  you  have  found  out ;  but 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  a  good  d^  of 
this  nonchalance  is  affected,  and  that  much 
of  the  indifference  we  are  all  so  proud  of  is 
assumed,  in  deference  to  a  supposed  public 
opinion.  An  Englishman  in  England  once 
said  to  us,  **  In  America,  when  you  come  to 
settle  an  account  you  always  say,  *■  Oh,  never 
mind  the  sizpenoe,'  but  here  in  England  we 
do  not  receipt  a  bill  for  £500  16«.  ^d.  until 
the  farthings  have  been  paid."  And  it  seems 
to  us  a  monstrous  piece  of  heroism,  worse 
than  Curtius'  leaping  into  the  Gulf,  for 
Wordsworth  to  tell  his  Mends,  as  Emerson 
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Bays  he  did,  that  if  they  came  to  see  bim  they 
must  expect  the  simplest  fare,  and  that  if  they 
wanted  other  they  most  pay  for  it.  We  are 
far  enough  here  from  any  such  heroics,  and 
most  people  will  think  we  are  so  mach  nearer 
to  civilization.  But  any  thing  is  better  than 
liying  beyond  one^s  means,. or  getting  into 
debt,  and  that  is  what  is  so  common  in  Ame- 
rica as  no  longer  to  call  for  any  remark.  On 
this  point,  however,  we  have  nothing  at  pres- 
ent to  say ;  our  argument  is,  the  prevalent 
American  indiirerence  to  what  things  cost. 
This  custom  has  already  produced  one  of  its 
worst  fruits,  the  deterioration  in  things  for 
which  money  is  paid,  so  that  a  cigar  that 
now  costs  three  or  four  dimes  is  no  better 
than  a  cigar  that  used  to  cost  one,  and  a  din* 
ner  that  costs  $28  is  rather  worse,  if  any 
thing,  than  would  be  furnished  elsewhere, 
ornaments  and  extras  included,  for  less  than 
half  that  cost.  Some  day  or  other  the  Umit  of 
extortion  will  be  reached,  and  then  perhaps 
a  few  rich  Americans  may  be  found  with 
sense  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  who  will 
know  better  than  to  throw  money  about  like 
peanut-shells,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  be- 
cause they  will  find  that  the  best  things  are 
not  to  t>e  procured  in  this  way.  The  hotel- 
keeper  who  finds  that  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the  sensible  (?)  people  in  the  community  will 
pay  $28  a-piece  for  his  dinner  without  a  mur- 
mur, will  very  soon  cease  to  care  either  what 
he  diarges  or  what  he  gives  in  return  for  the 
money.  In  this  particular  case  our  prophecy 
has  been  for  some  time  a  thing  fulfilled ;  we 
discovered  no  special  excellence  in  the  viands 
provided  on  this  occasion,  and  if  the  Boni* 
face  had  had  his  reputation  to  make,  this 
would  not  have  been  a  promising  begin- 
ning. But  it  was  the  great  Panjandrum — 
the  Delmonico  himself — whose  dinner  we 
were  eating,  and  in  the  presence  of  such 
waiters  who  could  have  the  courage  to  give 
voice  to  a  demur? 


Mr.  MoRTOsr,  the  discoverer  of  ether,  was 
one  of  the  victims  to  the  terrible  heat  of 
July.  This  was  a  gracious  release  to  one 
who  had  done  so  much  to  lift  the  btirden  of 
pain  from  his  fellows ;  it  was  fitting  that  he 
who  had  enabled  so  many  to  enjoy  a  euthan- 
asy  or  happy  death,  should  himself  pass  with- 
out suffering  through  the  gates  that  separate 
this  life  from  the  next.    Sudden  death  seems 


to  have  an  evil  aspect  for  most  peo|de,  and 
is  most  earnestly  deprecated  in  the  Litnigy 
of  the  English  Church ;  but  we  hare  never 
been  able  to  sympatluze  with  those  who  dread 
it.  If  by  sudden  death  is  meant  simplj  a 
takmg  away  of  one  in  the  midst  of  life,  in 
apparent  health,  and  with  many  dependent 
upon  him,  and  while  his  fortune  is  yei  to 
make,  we  can  understand  that  that  ia  not  de- 
suable ;  but,  unless  to  the  very  old,  death 
always  finds  us  unprepared,  in  this  sense,  and 
surely  if  it  is  to  be,  the  more  we  can  be 
spared  of  the  pain,  the  sickneas,  and  the 
weary  waiting  that  usually  precedes  it,  tbe 
happier  it  ought  to  i 


Most  of  the  readers  of  the  paper  in  onr 
July  number,  by  the  ezecator  of  the  late  Ber. 
Eleazer  Williams,  probably  reached,  with  ub, 
the  conclusion  that  the  theory  of  WiUiami^ 
royal  descent  was  then  finally  disposed  o£ 
But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yintoo,  of  Trinity  Churdi, 
re-presents  the  case  in  this  number,  with  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side  so  remarkable  and 
so  forcible,  that  it  would  be  palpable  nyostiee 
to  withhold  it.  Whether  all  of  Dr.  Yintoo'i 
apparent  infereneet  from  his  facts  are  logi- 
cally inevitable^  may  perhaps  be  questioned 
by  those  who  have  always  been  skeptical  as 
to  the  main  theory;  but  the  incidents  be 
relatee  show  a  combination  of  circumBtsn- 
tial  proofs  curious  and  convinehig  enongfa  to 
satisfy  ordinary  inquirers.  The  late  Dr. 
Hawks,  whose  legal  tnining  ought  to  have 
qualified  him  to  be  a  carefol  sifter  of  evidenee^ 
used  to  say  that  many  a  man  had  been  hmg 
on  lighter  evidence  than  that  (then  existuig) 
of  the  idenUty  of  Eleaser  WilliBms  with 
Louis  XVIL,  and,  when  a  genUeman  so  com- 
petent and  80  entirely  worthy  of  respedtM 
confidence  as  the  Bev.  Dr.  Vinton,  now  pio- 
duces  new  proofii,  and  assures  us  that  he  has 
never  faltered  during  these  fifteen  years  in 
his  faith  in  the  theory,  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  will  surely  be  interested  in  the  ftds 
he  has  presented.  After  his  article  wtf 
in  type.  Dr.  Vinton  sent  us  an  adifitional 
certificate  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Frtncu,  as 
to  the  crescent-shaped  inocdation  maik  re- 
ferred to  on  page  889.  Of  coarse,  this  wbde 
question  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  praetioBl 
importance — ^it  remains  mer^y  as  one  cf  the 
many  historic  doubts  which  puszle  and  smoae 
the  curious  inquirer. 
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UP  AND  DOWN  MONT  BLANC. 


Haloed  by  the  ideal  beauty  radia- 
ting from  her  face  as  light  does  from 
the  morning  sun,  her  hands  stretched 
oat  as  if  grasping  eternity,  Switzerland 
stands  there,  the  loved  and  longed-fdr 
of  all  who  worship  Nature.  The  ages 
pass  on,  and  she  is  younger ;  the  seons 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  eternity  behind 
us,  but  she  is  fresher  and  loyelier  than 
when  the  stars  sang  together  at  the 
creation.  There  is  health  in  her  pres- 
ence, and  virtue  goes  out  of  her  to  those 
who  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

Beautiful  Switsserland  I  How  like  a 
bride  she  looks — genial,  glowing,  happy 
—as  she  stands  there,  with  the  snow- 
TeU  upon  her  head  and  the  flowers 
upon  her  brow,  while  the  little  and  the 
great,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  gather  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  do  her  honor. 

Or  like  a  cathedral,  full  of  statues 
and  choice  mosaics,  with  the  Jungfrau 
for  an  altar,  the  heavens  as  dome,  and 
Nature  for  high-priest.  The  setting 
sun  lights  it  up  for  vespers,  and  the 
deep  solemn  bass  of  the  avalanches 
closes  the  -worship  with  their  wild  an- 
thems. 

Through  the  lens  of  books  and  pic- 
tures she  can  never  be  fairly  seen ;  and 
walking  in  her  giant  galleries  of  stud- 
ies, sketches,  masterpieces,  we  feci  as 


tlie  ancient  queen  said  to  the  wise  one, 
"  Behold,  the  half  was  not  told  me." 

Mont  Blanc  on  the  brain,  and  that 
for  half  a  lifetime,  is  something  of  a 
load  to  carry ;  and  one  would  naturally 
enough  think  that  one's  steps,  on  a  first 
visit  to  Europe  and  Switzerland,  would 
have  been  turned  at  once  to  Ghamouni, 
to  get  rid  of  the  burden.  I  was,  how- 
ever, too  cautious,  or  had  too  little  con- 
fidence in  the  slightly  exercised  limbs 
of  a  New  York  merchant  for  that.  The 
race-horse  must  be  trained  before  he 
starts  for  the  goal.  So  I  bade  farewell 
to  the  carnival  of  industry  and  gayety, 
to  the  meeting-ground  of  mighty  kings 
and  emperors — of  mightier  workers — at 
Paris,  which  the  Exposition  had  created 
or  called  together;  and,  taking  cars, 
where  the  chances  that  eternity  may  be 
revealed  through  the  medium  of  a 
"smash-up,"  or  an  Angola  fire-birth, 
are  so  far  removed  that  one  forgets 
them,  I  soon  found  myself  at  the  Hotel 
des  Alps,  in  the  valley  of  Interlachen, 
which  lies  there  in  its  fairy  loveliness, 
with  its  army  of  giant  mountain-guards 
to  keep  it  from  harm,  and  their  captain, 
the  snow-capped  Jungfrau,  looking 
down  in  calm  majesty  on  their  serried 
ranks. 

If  one  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  about 
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doing  any  thing,  he  is  apt  to  say  little 
or  nothing  in  regard  to  it ;  and  so  my 
Mont  Blanc  feyer  was  never  mentioned. 
I  at  once,  however,  put  myself  in  train- 
ing for  the  escapade,  by  climbing  a 
mountain  daily.  If  a  Mend  was  about 
doing  his  worshipping  in  the  high- 
places,  I  joined  him;  if  not,  I  went 
alone;  but  always  with  a  horse  and 
guide,  mounting  and  riding  as  soon  as 
fairly  fatigued,  as  my  object,  of  course, 
was  to  increase  my  strength  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  not  to  lose  it  by  over-exer- 
tion. 

Sometimes  a  lady-friend  was  willing 
to  forget  her  city  habits,  and  look  at 
life  from  a  higher  level.  I  was  her 
ready  companion  in  her  outlook  for  a 
wider  horizon  and  her  approach  to  the 
douds.  During  one  of  these  exhilarat- 
ing ascents,  some  unknown  practical 
wag  forced  a  laugh  from  the  guide  and 
myself,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  my 
fair  friend,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  share 
the  laugh  with  the  reader. 

Taking  a  carriage  at  the  hotel,  and 
putting  a  side-saddle  in  charge  of  the 
driver,  with  one  of  Eve's  fairest,  black- 
eyed  daughters  at  my  side,  we  drove 
off  through  the  dew,  w^hich  the  earlier 
sunbeams  were  taking  to  themselves 
again,  and  were  soon  at  the  foot  of 
Beatenb^rg.  There  the  carriage-way 
ended,  and  the  bridle-path  up  the 
mount^dn  began.  The  carriage  was 
drawn  under  the  trees  at  the  road-side, 
the  side-saddle,  with  its  little  railing 
half  round  the  seat,  was  placed  on  the 
horse,  and  the  lady  was  about  mount- 
ing. Alas!  short  skirts,  large  hoops, 
and  a  side-saddle  do  not  ^^  work  togeth- 
er for  good ;  '*  so  we  made  a  graceful 
little  chamber  of  the  carriage,  retired, 
and  the  offending  member  was  removed 
and  hidden  under  the  seat.  At  last  the 
lady  was  mounted,  and  I,  with  my 
alpenstock,  trudged  on  at  her  side. 
The  day  was  a  poem;  the  air  cham- 
pagne ;  the  scene,  the  point-lace  on  the 
neck  of  Nature;  and  Nature  looked 
lovingly  into  the  eyes  of  her  worship- 
pers. We  whiled  away  hours  at  the 
summit ;  took  a  midday  breakfast  at  the 
ch&let  there,  which  was  enlivened  by 


the  French  chat  of  the  German  Gany- 
mede, and  finally  descended.  Ab  we 
approached  the  resting-place  of  our 
innocent  carriage,  I  noticed  a  l«t>ad 
grin  on  the  face  of  our  German  guide^ 
and  looked  in  the  direction  of  his  stare. 
Alas  for  human  care  1 — our  sanctum 
had  been  violated.  In  front  of  the 
carriage  had  been  planted  a  long  pole^ 
and  from  the  top,  in  all  its  native  grace 
and  nudity,  hung  the  hoopskirt  we  had 
left  so  snugly  hidden.  The  lady's  face, 
as  we  came  towards  the  scene,  proved 
that  the  pole  we  were  approaching  waa 
not  the  Arctic  one. 

Well,  I  climbed  the  Beatenberg  and 
the  Schinige  Platte,  the  Wengem  Alp 
and  the  Both-hom — names  well  known 
to  Swiss  tourists;  and,  after  three  weeks 
at  Interlachen,  walked  up  the  Brunig 
Pass,  and  so  on  to  Lucerne,  where,  after 
doing  the  Bigi  on  foot  three  times  in 
four  days,  I  began  to  think  I  might 
possibly  be  able  to  see  the  cathedral 
ycleped  Europe  from  the  giant  Dome 
itself. 

Bidding  good-by  to  my  friends,  with- 
out telling  of  my  intention  to  try  the 
ascent,  I  took  another  look  at  the  Jung- 
frau  and  its  avalanches  from  the  Wen- 
gem  Alp,  had  a  hard  walk  up  to  the 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  and  a  frugal 
dinner  with  its  monks,  and  thence,  in 
one  day,  by  foot,  mule,  and  horse-power, 
via  Martigny  and  the  Tete  Noir,  reached 
Chamouni  and  the  base  of  the  pedes- 
tal, on  whose  dizzy  height  I  was  per- 
haps to  be  mounted  for  a  momen^  or 
in  whose-  chasms  to  lie  buried,  un- 
changed and  undecaying,  for  genera- 
tions, the  snow  for  a  winding-sheet,  the 
mountain-shadows  as  mourners,  and  the 
star-candles  round  my  bier. 

The  sky  was  clear  for  an  hour  or  two 
on  the  Thursday  morning  of  my  airival 
at  Chamouni,  and  there,  far  away  in 
the  blue  ether,  rose  the  grand  snow* 
dome,  in  attempts  to  reach  which  so 
many  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  so 
many  have  had  limbs  broken  and  eyes 
blinded,  and  whence  not  a  few  souis 
have  been  hurried  to  the  Judgment-^eat. 

To  hear  one  who  had  been  to  tbe 
Grand  Mulcts  assert  that  he  would  sot 
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do  even  that  again  for  forty  thonsand 
pounds — to  hear  of  another  -who  had 
made  the  attempt  to  ascend,  and  was 
confined  three  weeks  in  a  dark  room  to 
r^in  his  eyesight ;  and  the  thonsand- 
and-one  stories,  Indicrons  or  fbarfal, 
unfortunate  or  fatal,  which  are  told  of 
the  adventures  in  the  snow-regions,  only 
made  the  venture  to  me  more  weirdly 
fascinating. 

Making  the  necessary  inquiries  about 
gfuides,  I  selected,  as  companions  for 
the  feat,  Pierre  Francois  Favret,  one  of 
Albert  Smith's  guides,  strong,  gentle, 
bold,  and  cautious,  and  whom  I  cor- 
dially recommend  to  tourists  in  that 
region ;  Jean  Carriez,  who  has  probably 
made  the  ascent  more  frequently  than 
any  other  man ;  Louis  Venance  Favret, 
who  had  not  been  up  that  year,  but 
was  strongly  recommended,  and  proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  man  and  true ; 
and  Joseph  Cout^t,  who  had  never  been 
ap  at  all. 

As  soon  as  the  selection  had  been 
made,  and  the  men  were  together,  I 
said:  **My  friends— and  true  friends 
we  shall  be  to  each  other  for  a  few 
days,  bound  together  by  the  same  dan- 
ger as  well  as  the  same  rope — your 
association  of  guides  has  a  tariff  of 
charges  which,  in  my  case,  cannot  be 
used.  I  must  make  my  own  rules,  and 
a  special  bargain.  Tour  tariff  reads, 
that  any  one  attempting  to  reach  the 
sammit,  and  failing,  shall,  if  he  reach  a 
certain  locality,  pay  so  much;  if  he 
reach  another  point,  another  sum  ;  and 
if  he  reach  another  place  near  the  sum- 
mit, and  still  fkil,  yet  another  sum.  I 
decline  being  bound  by  this  tariff^  and 
wish  to  make  a  bargain  more  to  your 
interest  if  we  succeed,  more  to  your 
loss  if  we  do  not.  My  offer  is  this :  I 
will  give  you  a  handsome  premium 
(naming  the  sum)  over  your  highest 
tariff,  if  we  reach  the  summit,  nothing, 
if  we  do  riot ;  but  will  try  with  you 
again  as  soon  as  whatever  ftitigne, 
storm,  or  other  lion  in  the  way  may  be 
avoided  or  overcome.  I  came  here  to 
make  the  ascent— to  fight  it  out  on  that 
line  if  it  take  all  summer ;  and  I  wish 
you  to  be  partners  in  my  success  or 


failure.  I  do  not  fear  for  my  head, 
lungs,  or  stomach ;  as  to  my  limbs,  I 
have  already  told  you  of  my  training, 
and  you  must  judge  for  yourselves.  If 
you  decline  my  terms,  I  must  choose 
other  guides.*'  They  talked  over  the 
matter  for  a  few  minutes,  and  decided  to 
accept. 

Awaiting  the  day  and  the  hour  when 
Hke  sunshine  and  the  barometer  should 
beckon  us  on,  we  passed  the  time  in 
ranging  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  Cas- 
cade des  P^lerins,  and  so  on,  to  keep 
my  limbs  and  lungs  in  good  condition, 
8nd  in  preparing  alpinstocks,  goggles, 
hob-nailed  shoes  or  half-boots,  ice-hatch- 
ets, and  whatever  could  be  thought 
of  as  usefkil  in  case  of  any  possible  con- 
tingency. So  passed  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, damp  and  unpromising,  misty  and 
cloudy,  as  it  had  already  been  for  the 
most  part  of  the  season.  Saturday  came, 
however,  ''glorious  as  an  army  with 
banners ; "  the  sunshine  sparkled  on  the 
snow-dome  and  in  the  valleys,  and  the 
foliage  and  flowers  looked  up  with 
bright  smiles  of  welcome  and  assurance. 
Alasl  our  "things"  were  not  ready; 
the  previous  day  had  been  so  unprom- 
ising, that  the  workmen  had  not  hurried, 
and  we  had  to  lose  a  day,  which  was  a 
brilliant  ^ among  pebbles.  Sunday  was 
another  day  seemingly  made  for  happier 
and  better  spheres — so  calm,  so  clear,  so 
cloudless,  so  exactly  the  day  the  most 
cautious  guide  would  have  voted  for, 
that,  although  we  had  postponed  to 
Monday  our  climb  into  the  blue  ether, 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  Send- 
ing hurriedly  for  the  guides,  our  prepa- 
rations were  hastily  made.  Those  whose 
shops  were  closed,  were  searched  for 
through  the  village  and  found.  Knap- 
sacks were  buckled  on  two  of  the 
guides,  and  a  good-sized  coil  of  rope, 
ice^hatchets,  poles,  and  wrappers,  di- 
vided between  the  shoulders  of  the 
other  two.  For  my  own  part,  anxious, 
of  course,  to  succeed,  and  thinking  of 
that  ofteurqUoted  ounce  which  had  such 
an  unfbrtunate  effect  on  the  spine  of  a 
certain  camel,  knives,  keys,  pocket- 
money,  whatever  I  could  dispense  with, 
and  so  avoid  carrying  weight,  was  laid 
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aside.  The  outlook '  was  promising  at 
all  points  save  one.  My  training-shoes, 
within  a  day  or  two,  had  rubbed  the 
skin  from  one  of  my  heels,  and  it  pained 
me,  and  looked  threatening.  I  threw 
the  shoes  aside,  put  some  pomade  on 
the  offending  member,  and  packed  the 
snow-boots  in  the  knapsack,  then  put 
on  a  pair  of  dress-boots  which  I  had 
with  me,  thin  and  easy,  and  stood  ready 
to  start  for  the  snow-regions,  with  this 
rather  unusual  covering,  more  suitable 
for  a  dance  ou  a  spring-floor,  than  for 
wading  through  the  snow-drifts  in  the 
dance  of  all  the  winds.  * 

Writing  out  a  memorandum  of  what 
I  wished  to  be  done  in  case  the  ice-gods 
put  a  Teto  on  my  return,  I  gave  it  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel ;  and  finally, 
at  10  A.  M.  of  August  18,  1867,  amid 
the  usual  groups  of  gaping  and  curious 
idlers,  and  with  many  wishes  for  our 
success,  we  started  on  our  perilous  and 
not  over-wise  adventure. 

The  note  of  our  coming  had  evidently 
preceded  us;  for  men  and  women,  as 
we  passed  the  different  cottages,  came 
to  the  doors  and  wished  us  good-speed. 
So  we  passed  on  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  thence  up,  up,  up,  on  the 
zigzag  bridle-path,  amid  the  rocks,  the 
forests,  and  the  wild-fiowers,  catching 
fair  glimpses  of  the  valley,  the  village, 
and  the  opposite  mountains,  with  their 
over-varying  beauty,  as  we  saw  them 
from  different  elevations.  Three  hours 
thus  of  unresting,  ceaseless  trudging, 
and  we  reached  La  Pierre  Pointue^  and 
the  comfortable  and  well-appointed 
ch&let  there,  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  the 
air.  To  climb  to  this  rock,  which 
might  well  form  an  eagle's  eyry,  is  one 
of  the  ordinary  excursions  of  tourists 
at  Chamouni. 

Mountains  were  about  us  in  shpals, 
showing  their  jagged  tops  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  houses  in  the  village  looked 
like  children's  toys,  and  the  cornfields 
like  the  squares  of  a  chess-board ;  yet 
we  had  not  reached  the  snow-line, 
though  the  Flegore  and  the  Mer  de 
Qlace  were  far  below  us. 

On  a  breakfaat  of  a  little  fruit  I  had 
done  this  portion  of  the  day's  labor, 


and,  with  a  famous  appetite,  sat  down 
to  a  hearty  lunch,  or  "second  break- 
fast." Here,  also,  were  secured  and 
packed  in  our  knapsacks  the  cold 
chickens,  eggs,  fruit,  wine,  &c.,  which 
the  guides  thought  necessary  for  our 
well-being  until  our  return,  and  which 
are  always  ready  at  this  little  hotel, 
where  many  excursions  to  various  parts 
of  the  eternal  snows  have  their  begin- 
ning. 

It  was  warm,  but  not  oppressively  so ; 
a  few  little  white  clouds,  bathed  in 
sunshine,  looked  like  messengers  of 
peace,  beckoning  us  on ;  and  the  far- 
away snow  domes  of  the  mountain  in 
the  glitter  of  the  afternoon  sun  seemed 
to  look  down  lovingly  upon  us.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  no  frown  in  their 
aspect,  though,  perhaps,  they  were  play- 
ing the  role  of  syren,  and  luring  us  to 
ruin. 

All  being  ready,  on  we  started  again 
towards  the  "innermost"  of  Alpine 
madness,  where  the  avalanches  are  bom, 
and  the  snow  for  all  time  hides  tbe 
victims  they  have  crushed.  Up,  up, 
with  a  path  at  times  safe,  again  along 
the  face  of  the  mountain,  with  the  steep 
rocks  on  one  side,  the  precipice  on  tbe 
other ;  and  still  again  where  a  chamois 
might  have  looked  doubtingly  before 
he  ventured  up,  and  where  tbe  guide 
of  surest  foot  and  steadiest  head  wu 
put  forward  to  gain  a  frail  footing,  and 
thence  reach  down  his  hand  to  the  next 
A  slip  here  would  have  sent  us  to  deptbs 
double  the  reach  of  our  highest  steeples, 
where  we  would  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  broken  masses  of  ice  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacier.  An  hour  of  this 
labor,  and  with  panting  hearts,  and 
faces  on  which  the  perspiration  stood 
in  large  drops,  we  reached  the  snow-line, 
above  which  the  mountain  is  covered 
now  and  forever.  It  has  taken  the 
white  veil,  and  is  waiting  for  the  final 
judgment  to  rele^use  it  from  its  vows. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  reached 
the  snow-line  on  any  mountain,  and 
being  less  steep  than  the  previous  rock- 
paths,  not  disagreeable  to  walk  oil  Be- 
tween the  action  of  the  sun  and  frost, 
daily  and  nightly,  it  had  become  solid!- 
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fied  witboat  being  bard,  reflembling 
somewhat  the  walking  on  loose  wet 
sand,  or  a  mass  of  fine  hail.  I 'still  kept 
to  my  dress-boots,  preferring  wet  feet 
and  a  foothold  less  snre,  to  the  chances 
of  irritating  my  sore  heel,  so  that  it 
might  haye  preyented  my  progress  al- 
together. Poor  boots !  the  first  pair  of 
the  kind,  probably,  that  ever  reached 
that  altitude.  They  were  not  made  for 
such  a  cold  world,  and  their  soles  gave 
way  in  the  day  of  trial  and  tribulation. 
Our  way  now  for  a  time  lay  over  a 
mass  of  snow  nearly  level ;  and  as  the 
previous  hour's  labor  had  been  quite 
severe,  I  proposed  stopping  fbr  a  breath- 
ing-spell ;  but  the  anxious  looks  of  the 
guides,  the  quick,  nervous  shake  of  the 
head,  their  hunying  footsteps,  and  the 
pat  ieif  pas  iei,  monsieur!  made  me 
look  about  me  more  carefully.  On  the 
left,  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  us, 
rose  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rocks, 
which,  standing  alone  in  any  plain, 
would  have  been  called  a  mountain. 
The  gigantic  front  of  this  mass  fticed 
the  south,  and  our  pathway ;  and  heat- 
ed, often  intensely,  by  the  noonday  sun, 
frozen  by  the  night-wind  and  the  cold, 
rained  upon,  hailed  upon,  blown  upon, 
the  work  of  disintegration,  of  course, 
goes  on  rapidly,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
boulder  is  split  off,  loosened  from  its 
mountain-hold,  and  down  it  comes  with 
the  speed  of  light,  the  sound  of  thunder, 
and  JfeuAA  across  the  plain.  Woe  be  to 
the  unfortunate  in  its  way.  There  they 
lay,  scattered  about  the  snow-plain,  some 
in  our  pathway,  some  beyond  it ;  most  of 
them  freshly  fallen,  or  they  would  have 
been  snowed  over  and  hidden.  A  bit  of 
real  danger  has  a  curious  «fl(>ct  on  fa- 
tigue. I  felt  nothing  of  mine ;  and  as 
we  hastened  on,  sometimes  running,  we 
kept  a  sharp  outlook  at  the  face  of  the 
rock-wall,  that  we  might  try  and  dodge, 
as  soldiers  sometimes  do  a  cannon-ball, 
if  the  spirits  of  the  mountain  had  made 
a  discharge  at  us— which  they  did  not, 
fortunately,  and  so  we  passed  on.  As  a 
Catholic  guide  thought,  St.  Peter  kept 
off  la  maudite  pUnre.  At  last  we  sat 
down  in  the  snow,  beyond  the  reach  of 
that  danger,  until  our  hearts  beat  a 


little  more  calmly,  and  the  perspiration 
ceased  forming  on  our  brows.  A  few 
minutes  sufiiced  for  this,  and  we  were 
soon  again  on  the  "war-path."  The 
ascent  became  steeper,  rougher — then  an 
opening  in  the  ice  at  our  feet ;  at  one 
part  of  it  the  snow  and  ice  had  lodged 
and  packed,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
bridge,  and  we  crossed  there.  Again, 
an  ice-crack— *we  sprang  over  it.  Then 
the  way  became  still  steeper  and  rough- 
er ;  a  hillside  of  fh>zen  snow,  too  steep 
to  climb  without  slipping  or  falling. 
Carriez  at  once,  with  his  thin  ice-hatch- 
et fixed  on  the  end  of  an  alpenstock, 
began  cutting  steps  for  our  advance; 
while  I  looked  on  with  much  curiosity 
at  the  process,  which  was  to  be  the  only 
means  which  would  enable  us  to  climb 
miles  and  miles  of  steep  ice  and  snow 
mountains.  This  rise  was  not  high, 
however,  and  we  soon  surmounted  it 

Behind  us  the  view  was  extending. 
Fresh  mountain-peaks  by  the  hundred 
were  visible,  while  in  fh)nt  of  us  Alps 
on  Alps  arose,  and  the  outlook  was 
becoming  more  formidable,  the  way 
steeper,  with  huge  ice-masses  of  strange 
shapes  in  our  path.  Here  we  halted  to 
breathe ;  here,  also,  the  long  rope  was 
lifled  finom  the  guides'  shoulders,  and 
uncoiled.  First,  the  end  was  tied  round 
Carriez,  who,  with  his  ice-hatchet,  was 
to  lead  the  way ;  then,  some  seven  feet 
of  loose  rope,  and  Favret,  strong  as  a 
young  Hercules,  was  tied  in.  He  had 
nothing  to  carry,  I  being  under  his  more 
immediate  care.  Again  some  seven  feet 
of  loose  rope,  and  I  was  tied  in,  as  the 
central  figure  of  the  group,  and  in  what 
was  considered  the  safest  place.  The 
rope  was  put  round  me  well  up  on  the 
waist,  with  a  hard-knot  under  the  right 
arm.  Then  came  the  other  two  guides, 
with  the  same  length  of  rope  between 
each.  The  whole  thing  was  curiously 
new,  interesting,  and  exciting,  and  be- 
gan to  look  like  business ;  and,  indeed, 
rougher,  stranger,  steeper,  as  we  went 
on  again,  the  work  soon  became  serious, 
travelling,  as  we  were,  over  ice  of  un- 
known depth,  wrenched,  racked,  cut, 
and  split  into  innumerable  detached 
masse?,  to  cross  each  of  which  seemed 
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impossible  as  we  approached.  At  times 
we  went  along  the  top  of  these  ice- 
masses;  again  upon  their  aides,  in  steps 
cut  by  the  first  guide,  and  with  per- 
dition below  us  if  we  slipped.  Again, 
as  they  were  wide  or  narrow,  stepping 
or  leaping  oyer  ioe-craoks,  creyasses, 
chasms ;  or,  if  they  were  too  wide  for 
that,  skirting  the  side  until  it  was  nar* 
rower,  or  we  found  a  bridge  formed  by 
the  drifting  snow — for  we  took  no  lad- 
der with  us.  At  eyeiy  advance  the 
scene  became  wilder,  more  chaotic  It 
looked  as  if  Nature  might  have  been 
insane  when  she  formed  it,  or  as  if  the 
demon  had  been  turned  loose,  and  here 
was  the  dibris  of  his  mad  riot ;  or  as  if 
the  lightning  had  been  playing  there.. 
But  what  do  I  say—playing  ?  It  look- 
ed like  the  Juurd  icorJs  of  a  thousand 
thunderbolts.  What  a  8cene--the  statue 
of  Madness  done  in  ice  by  Omnipotence  1 
In  the  past  adons  the  world  was  *^  with- 
out form  and  yoid,  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep,"  and  the 
yoice  of  the  Almighty  called  it  to  order, 
to  form,  to  beauty;  but  here  was  a 
space  which  seemed  to  haye  been  deaf 
to  the  call,  or  not  to  haye  heeded.  It 
looked  as  if  the  archangels  and  the 
demons  might  here  haye  had  their  last 
battle  for  mastery  in  heaven.  What 
form,  chaotic ;  what  power,  inert ;  what 
eloquence  in  silence;  what  stillness  in 
the  poetiy  of  motion  1  And  there  were 
we,  five  mites  of  humanity,  toiling 
wearily  over  the  battle-field,  where  the 
hoi-rible  and  beantifld  lay  about  us  in 
such  weird  confosion.  How  little  and 
how  utterly  alone  we  were  amid  it  all, 
climbing,  creeping,  leaping,  oyer  the  ice- 
masses,  oyer  the  chasms,  and  through 
the  silence  so  almost  startling,  broken 
only  by  the  word  of  caution,  as  the 
danger  became  more  apparent  or  real. 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
I  was  somewhat  startled  at  all  this — at 
the  dizzy  heights  we  had  to  climb,  the 
unfathomed  chasms  to  leap  over ;  but  I 
was  not,  and  probably  for  two  simple 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  loved 
heights,  and  had  been  familiar  with 
them  from  childhood ;  and  in  the  next, 
I  had  read  no  detailed  aooount  of  the 


ascent— indeed,  had  avoided  it,  as,  if 
the  opportunity  ever  ofiered  of  Tuaking 
the  ascension,  I  desired  to  have  all  the 
impressions  fresh  and  my  own.  My 
imagination,  too,  had  pictured  it  ftally 
as  fearful  as  it  was ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  I  took  all  this  to  be  merely 
a  preface  to  the  real  work  ahead,  and 
therefore  went  at  it  with  a  ready  alacri- 
ty and  aplomb,  which  the  guides  spoke 
of  afterwards  as  unusual.  I  had  yet  to 
learn  that  we  were  doing,  periups,  some 
of  our  most  dangerous  woik;  the 
thought,  however^  would  obtrude  at 
times,  If  this  be  the  preface,  what  cum 
the  body  of  the  book  be  ? 

However,  I  had  pleasant,  genial 
guides,  firank,  simple,  honest-hearted, 
and  manly  in  their  bearing,  and  almost 
tenderly  solicitous  about  one^s  comfort 
and  safety — ^well-informed,  too,  at  least  ^ 
in  their  own  occupation,  and  about  the 
mountains ;  uid  being  weU,  and  in  good 
spirits,  for  the  time,  I  thoroughly  en- 
joyed what  was  to  me  a  new  sensation. 

*^  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble  ** 
at  last,  however,  brought  us  to  the  final 
steep;  and  working  our  way  to  its 
sunmiit,  we  are  on  the  little  rock  plat- 
form, sheltered  fix)m  the  avalanches  by 
the  perpendicular  rocks  at' its  side.  On 
this  platform,  three  or  four  times  the 
height  of  the  Oatskill  Mountains,  stands 
the  little  hut  where  we  must  spend 
some  part  of  the  night,  and  begin  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  proper  before  the 
dawn ;  for  no  one  who  comes  thus  far, 
and  returns,  is  considered  to  have  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  noted  moun- 
tabi  itself 

The  tun  was  sinking— its  gloiy  was 
haloing  the  world.  A  few  little  douds 
far  bek>w  us,  still  and  motionless,  were 
bathed  in  a  golden  light  The  snow- 
dome,  increasing  in  siae  as  we  approach- 
ed, reminded  one  of  the  great  dome  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  a  gigantic  scale,  as 
the  setting  sun  gilded  and  bumisihed  its 
surface.  The  sun,  at  the  angle  from 
whidi  we  looked,  was  seen  through  a 
dopth  of  atmosphere  twice  as  great  as 
we  ever  see  it  from  below ;  and  it  was 
apparently  four  times  as  large^its  hue, 
a   strange  purplish   red.     One  could 
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look  at  it  steadily,  as  it  lit  up  the 
atmosphere  on  the  horizon  with  rain- 
how  hues.  Little  by  little  it  sank  be- 
hind the  mountains  beyond  Geneva, 
until  its  last  fire-point  was  lost.  The 
horizon  stretched  out  far  into  the  im- 
mensity, not  rounding  as  we  see  it  on 
the  ocean,  but  in  a  right  line;  and. 
above  it  was  a  bank  of  colored  atmos- 
phere, a  broad  line  of  dull  yellow, 
another  of  dull  violet,  another  of  dull 
red.  It  looked  as  if  some  rainbow  had 
been  on  its  errand  of  mercy  to  speak 
peace  to  the  world,  and,  fatigued,  weary 
in  well-doingy  had  laid  down  to  rest, 
and  was  stretched  out  asleep  on  the 
horizon. 

The  winds  were  slumbering  in  their 
native  homes;  even  the  zephyrs  were 
nestling  far  down  amongst  tibe  trees. 
The  deep  valleys  were  hidden  in  gloom ; 
twilight  lingered  on  the  snow-peaks; 
then  the  stars  came  forth,  and  all  was 
peace. 

*^Ett  ce  que^  monmeur,  ne  mangera 
paaf^^  I  was  so  absorbed  by  the  scene, 
that  I  had  hardly  noticed  the  previous 
calls  to  sapper,  as  I  sat  on  the  cliff  in 
the  warm  open  air,  fascinated  by  the 
strange  environment.  Now  I  roused 
myself,  and,  going  into  the  hut,  removed 
from  my  wet  feet  the  stockings  and 
used-up  dress-boots,  which  had  become 
almost  a  jelly.  The  simple  mutton,  egg, 
and  bread  supper  was  then  eaten,  and 
with  a  zest  and  relish  those  who  do  not 
climb  mountains  hardly  dream  of. 

The  hut  stands  on  a  little  shelf  of 
rock,  with  the  steep  hill  of  snow  be- 
yond it,  the  perpendicular  rock  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  precipice, 
leading  to  curiously-formed  caverns, 
arches,  and  huge  debris  of  fallen  ice. 
The  hut  or  cabin  itself  is  made  of 
rough  pine  boards,  and  each  piece  bears 
a  number  in  black  paint.  The  Gha- 
mouni  guides  built  this  little  shelter 
themselves,  and  the  number  by  which 
each  one  is  known  as  guide,  was  painted 
on  the  piece  of  board  which  he  bore  up 
the  mountain  to  help  form  this  humble 
attempt  at  architecture— the  most  ele- 
vated building,  probably,  in  the  world. 

To  my  inquiry  at  what   hour  they 


would  start  in  the  morning,  the  guides 
suggested  two  o^clock.  I  was  unpre- 
pared for  that,  and  demurred  to  it 
decidedly,  as  I  thought  with  more  sleep 
I  could  do  more  in  the  remaining  hours. 
They  then  proposed  three  o'clock,  and 
said  we  must  go  up  and  back  the  same 
day,  or  be  fh>zen  to  death,  as  there  was 
no  possibility  of  shelter  beyond  the  hut 
I  still  objected,  and  four  o'clock  was 
finally  decided  on.  The  bed  was  a 
slight  covering,  over  stiff,  hard  boards 
— a  not  very  tempting  resting-place; 
and  though,  at  the  time,  I  felt  no  fatigue 
flrom  the  day's  hard  work,  yet,  unfor- 
tunately, I  could  not  sleep,  and  hour 
after  hour  roUed  on,  as  I  turned  from 
side  to  side,  and  felt  for  a  softer  place 
in  my  hard  couch.  The  very  anxiety  to 
sleep  on  that  particular  night,  the  eve 
of  the  supreme  physical  effort  of  my 
life,  had  also  a  tendency  to  keep  me 
wakeful,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nerves, 
somewhat  affected,  probably,  by  the 
intense  effort  of  seven  hours'  hard  climb- 
ing. I  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes 
several  times,  but,  at  half-past  three, 
the  guides  called  to  listening  ears  and 
open  eyes.  I  rose,  annoyed,  disappoint* 
ed,  and  imrefreshed  by  the  night's  rest. 
The  simple  breakfast  of  eggs  and  a 
chop  was  soon  despatched ;  but  I  felt  a 
little  disheartened,  and  doubtful  if^ 
under  the  circumstances,  I  could  suc- 
ceed. My  foot  also  I  found  to  be  sore 
and  inflamed,  and  now  I  was  forced  to 
fall  back  on  my  Alpine  boots.  These 
boots  had  thick  soles,  the  upper  leather 
double  thickness,  and  a  row  of  nails, 
with  prominent  pointed  heads,  aU  round 
the  sole  and  heel.  I  first  put  some 
grease  on  the  sore,  then  two  pairs  of 
stockings,  then  the  boots,  and,  over 
them  and  the  pants,  thick  warm  leg- 
gings, strapped  down  tightly  over  and 
under  the  boot,  and  reaching  above  the 
knee;  then  the  green  goggles,  two 
coats,  a  pair  of  thick  woollen  mittens, 
and  the  costume  was  complete.  Taking 
the  alpenstock,  with  a  sharp  iron  spike 
in  its  end,  I  stepped  out  into  the  open 
air,  for  the  moment  a  not  very  enthu- 
siastic mountaineer. 
The  air  had  become  colder ;  indeed, 
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a  sharp  firost  had  so  hardened  the  snow, 
that  no  impression  was  made  on  it, 
except  by  the  nail-heads  in  my  boots. 
The  rope  was  adjusted  as  before,  a  hard- 
knot  on  our  right  sides,  and  some  seyen 
feet  of  loose  rope  between  each  person, 
two  guides  before  and  two  behind  me, 
and  off  we  started  at  a  good  pace  up 
the  snow-hill,  just  as  the  day  was  break- 
ing, clear,  cloudless,  and  still. 

I  had  made  no  slip  so  far  with  my 
thin  boots,  nor  complained  of  fatigue ; 
80  the  guides  were  in  good  spirits  at 
the  evident  probability  of  winning  their 
extra  premium  by  my  success;  and  I 
assumed  the  yirtue,  certainly  without 
having  it. 

The  inclined  plane  of  snow  we  were 
now  trudging  up,  extended  abo^t  a 
mile,  and  our  path  led  us  over  many  a 
crevasse  or  chasm,  which  we  had  to 
leap,  or  cross  over  snow-bridges.  At 
the  end  of  this  stretch  there  was  a 
chasm,  wilder  in  form,  and  wider  than 
usual,  and,  rising  immediately  from  it, 
a  steep  mountain  of  frozen  snow.  This 
chasm  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  I 
stood  at  the  edge  of  and  deliberately 
looked  into.  The  snow-storms,  snow- 
drifting,  and  frost,  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  opening  at  the  top  narrow, 
while  the  confined  air  below  is  warmer, 
and  gradually  melts  out  the  sides,  leav- 
ing the  opening  somewhat  pear-shaped, 
the  sides  of  which,  from  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  are  clear,  green,  glit- 
tering ice. 

We  could  see  down  this  gulf,  say  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  or  three  times 
the  depth  of  a  four-story  house;  but 
we  could  not  see  the  bottom,  as  the 
outline  was  crooked  below,  and  one 
could  hear  any  thing  thrown  in,  rattle 
down,  after  it  was  out  of  fdght.  This 
awful  chasm,  over  the  orifice  or  opening 
of  which  we  leaped,  was  below  large 
enough  to  entomb  an  army.  Each  edge 
of  the  opening  rounded  down,  so  that 
the  narrowest  part  was  some  feet  below 
the  surface.  Carriez  cut  two  little  foot- 
holds in  this  slippery  bank,  the  only 
thing  between  him  and  eternity ;  cau- 
tiously fixing  his  feet  in  them,  he  reach- 
ed out  his  pole  with  the  little  ico  hatch- 


et attached,  and  cut  similar  places  in 
the  rounding  bank  opposite.  When  this 
was  ready,  Favret  approached  close  to 
him  to  leave  the  rope  loose,  when  the 
first  guide,  taking  the  hatdiet  end  of 
the  pole  in  his  hand,  struck  the  iron 
spke  at  the  other  end  into  the  ice 
opposite,  and  sprang,  or  swung  himself 
over,  I  and  the  other  guides  of  course 
keeping  back  with  a  firm  footing;  as, 
if  Carriez  slipped,  he  would  be  hanging 
in    the   stupendous   ice-chasm  utterly 
helpless,  and  hopeless,  unless  we  could 
draw  him  up.     He    once  over,  I  ap- 
proached Favret,  and  he  sprang.    Fav* 
ret  over,  it  was  my  turn  ;  and  he  got  to 
a  higher  step,  and  stood  ready  to  catch 
me  as  I  sprang;    but  I  waived  him 
away.   In  the  first  place,  it  was  safer  to 
do  it  alone ;  and  in  the  next,  if  a  man 
has  not  nerve  enough  for  that,  he  is  as 
much  out  of  place  on  Hont  Blanc  as  a 
baby  on  a  tight-rope.    If  your  pose  and 
spring  be  good,  your  footing  is  pretty 
sure,  with  the  iron  points  or  promi- 
nences on  the  soles    of  your    boots; 
though    there   is   always   danger,    of 
course,  that  the  step  itself  may  give 
way  under  your  weight.      The  other 
guides  follow,  and  we  are  all  over.    I 
describe  this  particularly,  although  it  is 
not  done  once,  merely,  but  dozens  of 
times,  over  these  frightful  places.    But 
this  one  impressed  me  more,  perhaps^ 
from  the  fact  that  the  snow-mountain 
rose  steeply  up  from  its  opening— so 
steep,  indeed,  that  the  first  guide  had  to 
cut  steps  in  zigzag,  first  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left,  before  we  could  ascend 
at  all,  and  with  the  consdousneas,  at 
each  step,  that,  if  we  slipped,  we  should 
go  down  the  mountain  like  a  lightning- 
flash,  and  be  dashed    into  this   very 
chasm  at  its  foot    We  gained  the  sum- 
mit, however,  safely,  and  then  trudged 
on  some  two  miles  up  another  ascent, 
fatiguing,  but  not  dangerous,  where  we 
had  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  avoid 
crevasses  we  could  not  cross,  and  finally 
reached  a  locality  called  La  Cdteda 
Petit  Plateau.    Here  the  rise  was  again 
steep,  and  steps  had  to  be  cut  in  the 
more  difficult  parts.    A  mile  and  a  half 
of  this  work  brought  us  to  the  Petit 
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Plateau  itself— a  snow-basin  nearly  level, 
bat  still  up,  and  about  a  mile  across, 
bat  with  danger  of  avalanches  from  the 
mountains  on  our  right,  oyer  which  the 
first  attempts  were  made  to  reach  the 
sammit.  So  many  fatal  accidents  have 
occarred  on  that  route,  however,  that  it 
is  now  avoided,  and  a  long  detour  is 
necessary  in  consequence.  Then  came 
a  steeper  climb,  called  La  C6te  du 
Grand  Plateau,  not  very  high  in  feet, 
but  the  zigzags  necessary  to  reach  the 
sammit  and  avoid  the  chasms  made 
about  three  miles;  the  whole  of  this 
high  bank  or  mountain-side  being  a 
good  deal  cut  up  with  crevasses.  Final- 
ly, reaching  the  summit,  we  were  on  the 
Grand  Plateau. 

We  had  kept  up  our  spirits,  and  had 
been  gay  enough  so  far,  in  spite  of  our 
severe  efforts  in  climbing  tbe  mountain- 
sides and  trudging  through  the  snow 
for  so  many  hours ;  but  even  an'  iron 
horse  will  stop  finally.  With  the  work 
of  the  previous  day,  the  sleepless  night, 
and  tve  or  six  hours  of  this  hard  labor, 
luy  limbs  began  to  feel  decidedly  weak. 
Indeed,  on  reaching  the  Grand  Plateau, 
they  plainly  suggested  that  they  did 
not  care  to  support  me  any  longer ;  and 
I  threw  myself  down  at  full  length  on 
the  snow,  the  guides  placing  a  flannel 
wrapper  over  my  face  and  shoulders,  to 
keep  off  the  frosty  air.  Ten  minutes 
of  this,  and  they  roused  me  to  proceed. 
I  felt  decidedly  refi-eshed  for  a  time, 
but  we  had  not  crossed  the  three-mile 
stretch  of  the  Grand  Plateau,  before  the 
^tigue  returned,  accompanied  by  a 
pretty  decided  heart-beat.  This  Plateau 
b  a  sort  of  resting-place,  as  it  is  nearly 
level;  indeed,  part  of  it  slightly  de- 
scending, with  few  cracks  or  crevasses ; 
but  still  its  vast  extent,  as  well  as  the 
rarified  air,  make  it  quite  fatiguing.  At 
its  end  the  mountain  becomes  steep, 
with  great  danger  of  avalanches,  and 
here  the  rise  is  called  La  Cote  du  Cor- 
ridor. Another  hour  of  snow-climbing, 
over  and  by  the  side  of  precipices,  of 
rocks  so  steep  that  the  snow  does  not 
lodge  on  them,  and  where  a  false  step 

would  risk  one's  being  dashed  to  pieces 
at  their  base, — the  looks  of  the  guides, 


and  their  hurrying  footsteps,  telling 
plainly  that  we  were  doing  very  serious 
work.  On  our  right  were  the  mountain 
ranges  from  which  avalanches  have 
destroyed  more  human  life  than  has 
been  lost  anywhere  in  the  ascent.  On 
the  left  was  a  strangely  beautiful,  gi- 
gantic ice-formation,  resembling  the 
Palisades  on  the  Hudson  Hiver,  only 
larger.  Imagine  the  Palisades  to  be 
solid,  green,  glittering  ice,  hanging  over 
towards  the  river,  instead  of  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  steep  banks  oideibrU  at 
their  base  to  be  snow,  with  us  hurry- 
ing along  at  its  foot,  glancing  up  every 
few  steps  to  see  if  the  ice  were  crack- 
ing, and  where,  and  you  have  a  very 
fair  picture  of  that  hour's  work. 

We  emerge  beyond  danger,  at  last, 
with  hearts  beating  like  little  drums,  < 
our  breathing  quick  and  deep,  and  the 
perspiration  on  our  faces.  Throwing 
ourselves  on  the  snow,  we  again  halted 
ten  minutes,  and  the  guides  called 
**  Forward."  The  reaction  did  not  come 
so  quickly  this  time ;  and  when  I  at- 
tempted to  rise,  my  limbs  seemed  in- 
clined to  argue  the  point  with  my  will, 
and  back  out  of  their  undue  share  of 
the  toil.  The  guides  oflered  me  wine. 
Of  course,  I  declined  that ;  for  although 
it  might  stimulate  me  to  a  half-hour's 
exertion,  I  knew  that,  with  the  reaction, 
I  should  break  down  altogether.  I  had 
already  told  them,  that,  if  I  should 
reach  within  half  an  hour,  or  so,  of  the 
summit,  and  break  down,  they  might 
give  me  as  much  as  they  pleased  to 
make  the  last  step  sure,  but  not  before. 
I  lay  down  again  in  the  snow.  The 
guides,  however,  became  uneasy.  The 
summit,  and  back  to  the  hut,  was  our 
enormous  day's  work;  or  death  from 
exposure,  if  we  were  caught  out  all 
night — the  beauty  of  the  day  having 
tempted  us  to  go  with  very  few  and 
light  extra  wrappers.  I  rose,  finally, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  my  guides, 
began  undressing.  Taking  off  my  coats, 
and  loosening  other  parts  of  my  dress, 
I  began,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Carriez,  to  rub  my  body 
with  handfuls  of  snow,  assuring  them 
that  I  knew  perfectly  weU  what  I  was 
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about,  and  my  own  phjeiology  better 
than  they  did*  The  bath  was  severe, 
undoubtedly,  but  the  effect  good ;  for  I 
acljusted  the  dress  and  rope,  and  went 
forward,  much  refreshed  for  the  mo- 
ment After  some  laborious  walking, 
the  effect  of  the  ice-bath  wore  off^  and 
the  old  fatigue  began  to  retom ;  but 
we  were  at  the  foot  of  Le  Mur  de  la 
G6te,  the  climax  in  danger  and  diffi* 
culty  of  the  whole  forty  miles  one  has 
to  braye  from  the  village  to  the  sum- 
mit I  did  not  know  that  this  was  the 
worst  feature;  indeed,  had  asked  no 
questions  about  what  we  were  to  meet^ 
preferring  the  ezpoiences  fresh,  as  they 
were  unfolded  by  our  toil;  but  the 
looks  of  the  guides,  to  say  nothing  of 
one's  own  eyes,  soon  told  when  serious 
work  was  about  The  ascent  for  a  little 
way  was  merely  steep,  then  rose  sharp 
as  the  peaked  roof  of  a  Qothic  church, 
reaching  up,  up,  not  into  the  clouds, 
those  we  had  left  thousands  of  feet 
below,  but  up  into  the  deep  blue  ether. 
Then  the  chopping  out  of  steps  com- 
menced, and  we  began  the  ascent,  slow- 
ly, slowly,  step  by  step,  ten  or  twelve 
to  the  right,  then  a  turn  in  the  little 
foothold,  and  ten  or  twelve  to  the  left, 
the  alpenstock  always  on  the  higher 
side— that  is,  on  the  left  when  we  were 
going  to  the  right,  on  the  right  when 
we  were  going  to  the  left,  the  iron 
point  driven  into  the  ice  or  frozen  snow 
at  each  step,  one  hand  grasping  its 
middle  and  pressing  down,  the  other 
grasping  its  end  and  pressing  up ;  and 
so,  bracing  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could,  we  cautiously  and  silently  ad- 
vanced. 

I  looked  at  my  footsteps,  and  up, 
only ;  looking  down  on  that  mountain- 
side was  by  no  means  an  agreeable 
amusement,  and  became  less  so  as  we 
advanced.  The  anxious  looks  of  the 
guides,  and  their  words,  "  Be  careful ; 
plant  your  foot  firmly  I  '*  all  told  of  our 
danger,  until,  as  it  became  more  and 
more  perpendicular,  I  heard  hoarse 
whispers  between  their  set  teeth,  fh>m 
one  guide  to  another,  ^^maU  qv4  ^esf 
dur  I  '^  Yes,  it  was  a  hard  road  to  travel, 
this,  and  crossing  two  or  three  of  the 


wider  chasms,  being  the  only  i^aoes 
where  I  Ailly  realised  the  danger,  and 
here  it  was  not  so  much  personal,  as  the 
fear  that  the  firrt  guide  might  dip  ;  had 
he  done  so,  the  chances  are  probably 
nine  to  one  that  he  would  have  taken 
us  all  down  together.    Fatigae  at  this 
place  would  have  been  sadi  an  nnwd^ 
come  visitor,  tHat  he  had  the  good  tute 
to  keep  away ;  in  other  words,  the  con- 
sciousness of  extreme  danger  had  its 
usual  efifect.    The  surface  of  this  moun- 
tain-side was  fcosen  very  hard,  the  sun- 
shine not  reaching  it  until  late  in  the 
day ;  indeed,  I  had  often  to  strike  the 
iron  point  of  my  pole  more  than  once 
to  obtain  a  hold.    Tlie  wind  was  blow- 
ing down  the  stem  declivity  a  half  gale, 
and  the  pieces  and  particles  of  ice,  as 
the  first  guide  chopped  out  the  little 
foothold  above  us,  fiurly  whistled  by  as 
they  fiashed  down  the  froaen  snr&oe  of 
the  monntam.    And  that  single  stretch, 
that  appalling  ascent  if  your  head  be 
not  steady,  cost  as  an  hour  of  climbing, 
ice-cutting,  and  danger.    Once  np,  of 
counse  I  fdl  prostrate  in  the  snow,  and 
the  guides  sat  down,  evidently  widi  a 
feeling  of  relief.    My  fatigue  and  las- 
situde,   however,   were    beginning  to 
make  me  feel  indifferent  to  all  things 
—to  whether  we  were  in  danger,  or  oot 
of  it    I  lay  on  the  snow  for  about  ten 
minutes,  then,  at  the  guides'  urging, 
rose ;  but  I  had  lost  my  physical  vitality. 
In  addition  to  the  feeling  of  extreme 
lassitude,  my  knees  might  as  well  have 
been  formed  of  day,  they  seemed  so 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  holding  ne 
upright,  and   I   threw  mysdf  down 
again,  breathing  through  my  month, 
and   somewhat    loudly,   so   that  the 
guides,  as   they  told    me  afterwards, 
began  to  fear  for  our  success.  ^' How  far 
to  the  summit?"  I  inquired.    "Three 
hours,''  was  the  ahnoet  hopeless  answer, 
and  I  little  better  than  a  diift4og.  Hie 
answer,  however,  was  an  exaggeration, 
made  probably  to  exdte  me  to  greater 
effort    Against  my  better  judgment  I 
took  a  little  wine— its  effect  was  bad. 
Agam  I  un&stened  my  dothes,  and  with 
handfhls  of  snow  took  another  bath, 
without  reuKmstrance  this  time;  hut  it 
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was  erideoily  vary  cniioiis  and  odd  to 
tho  guides,  and  of  ygtj  little  ayail  to 
me— I  was  too  £ur  gone.  I  again  sug- 
gested, as  I  had  several  times  already, 
that  eating  something  might  relieve 
me.  This  they  were  utterly  opposed  to, 
and  in  the  main  they  are  ooirect ;  it  is 
best  to  &et  during  extreme  fatigue,  and 
I  was  too  mnch  in  doubt  to  urge  the 
matter.  I  now  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  eaten,  as  my  stom- 
ach was  not  affected  in  feeling  at  aU, 
and  the  lassitude  was  probably  about 
equally  divided  between  hard  work, 
want  of  sleep,  and  fiuating.  FinaUy  we 
compromised  the,  matter,  by  my  eating 
two  small  pears  and  two  prunes.  I  rose 
at  last,  with  just  strength  enough  to 
stand  upright,  and  they  attempted  a 
nev  movement.  The  two  guides  be- 
hind went  on  before,  by  the  side  of  the 
other  two,  to  see  if  by  drawing  on  the 
rope  round  my  waist  they  could  help 
me;  but  the  snow  was  deep,  doable 
trac^  had  to  be  made  instead  of  step- 
ping in  each  other's  footprints,  and  all 
the  guides  by  this  time  were  tired ;  so 
that  was  giyen  np,  and  we  went  in  line 
again.  And  there  beyond  us,  yet  seem« 
ingly  so  near  in  the  clear  air,  rose  the 
migh^  dome,  which,  with  its  white 
glitter  and  eloquent  silence,  has  been 
the  Syren  to  lure  so  many  to  destruo- 
tion.  Well !  on  we  went,  slowly  enough, 
and  often  with  a  careless,  unbalanced, 
uneven  motion,  as  if  we  had  been  drink* 
ing ;  and  finally,  after  throwing  myself 
down  a  number  of  times  to  recover 
breath,  and  rest,  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  great  dome  itself^  which  rises  up  in 
one  huge  half  globe  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet. 

We  began  the  ascent,  Carriez  cutting 
steps  as  before  where  it  was  too  steep 
to  mount  without  All  were  now  tired 
out  and  silent  Hardly  more  than  two 
words  were  uttered  during  the  ascent, 
and  those  were  "-4Z2«/"  when  I  felt 
able  to  go  on,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty 
or  forty  slow  steps,  ^^Arr4teB/*^  when 
my  heart  beat  wildly,  and  I  could  no 
longer  put  one  foot  before  the  other ; 
and  then  throwing  myself  down  on  the 
Bteqp,  careless  of  consequences,  Louis 


Faviet  would  strike  his  alpenstock  into 
the  ice  under  my  feet  to  keep  me  from 
slipping.  There  was  no  word  of  en- 
couragement, no  urging ;  when  my  heart 
stopped  its  wild  beating  I  went  on  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  lay  on  the  snow  as 
long;  and  so,  the  silence  broken  only  by 
"StopI"  "Go  onl"  "StopI"  "Go 
on  i "  perhaps  another  hour  passed  on 
this  way,  which  seemed  endless.  For- 
tunately, my  foot  never  pained  me  after 
leaving  the  hut,  or  I  should  have  broken 
down. 

Finally,  as  I  was  lying  on  the  snow 
breathing  rapidly  through  my  wide- 
open  mouth,  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that 
Garrie2  had  loosened  himself  from  the 
rope,  and  was  some  distance  ahead,  and 
sitting  down.  "  Where  is  he  ? "  I  asked. 
"  On  the  summit,''  they  answered  with  a 
smUe.  I  sprang  up  at  once,  my  fatigue 
all  gone — ^b^an  humming  a  familiar  air, 
and  started  off  v^th  a  feeling  of  tri- 
umph. In  ten.  steps  the  solo  ended,  in 
ten  more  my  heart  began  tm  beat  vio- 
lently, in  ten  more  I  threw  myself  down 
in  the  snow,  once  more  used  up.  But 
it  did  not  last  long,  for  the  certainty  of 
success  was  before  me.  In  a  few  min- 
utes I  started  up  agam ;  one  more  effort, 
and  we  were  all  on  the  summit  together 
at  2  p.  M.  of  August  19, 1867,  and  after 
ten  long  hours'  toil  from  the  hut  where 
we  had  passed  the  night.  I  felt  a  little 
exultation,  of  course,  at  our  success— as 
if  I  had  been  having  a  tussle  with  a 
young  lion,  and  held  him  down  by  the 
mane  conquefed.  Strangely  enough,  too, 
all  my  fatigue  vanished,  the  moment  I 
stood  there  with  no  fttrther  effort  to 
make.  Loosening  the  rope,  I  left  the 
guides  unpacking,  and  went  to  the 
highest  peak  of  the  dome,  a  few  feet 
above  them,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
was  the  most  exalted  man  in  Europe. 
As  is  said  of  other  extreme  heights, 
which  fame  or  statecraft  leads  to,  I 
found  it  a  little  lonely,  and  a  little  cold. 

The  scene,  of  course,  was  not  as  pw^ 
turaque  as  from  many  lower  mountains, 
not  so  much  so  as  from  many  points  in 
the  ascent  itself^  but  it  was  grand,  mag- 
nificent, wonderful ;  and  in  looking 
down  from  the  other  side  of  the  dome 
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it  was  awful,  where  the  Aiguilles  rocks 
shoot  up  some  thirteen  thousand  feet, 
and  the  deep  valley  between  gives  one 
an  idea  of  the  infinite.  What  a  chaos 
of  rock-peaks  and  snow-domes  1  what  a 
white  waste  of  desolation  1  One  feels 
more  humility  than  pride,  up  there 
away  from  his  kind,  and  if  not  face  to 
face  with  the  infinite,  at  least  with  that 
which  partially  reveals  it. 

How  petty  and  far-away  the  moun- 
tains round  Ghamouni  looked,  which 
are  formidable  enough  to  dimb.  In- 
deed, every  thing  about  us  seemed  so 
strangely  far  daten:  even  the  Aiguilles 
and  snow-domes,  which  fh)m  below  had 
appeared  of  almost  equal  height  with 
Mont  Blanc  itself,  now  seemed  little 
more  than  half  as  high.  The  white 
clouds,  too,  scattered  about  in  small 
masses,  were  more  curious  still :  while 
f^om  the  valley  they  seemed  to  be  high 
up  in  the  heavens,  fh>m  the  summit  they 
appear  to  be  a  still  greater  distance 
below  one4  they  were  motionless,  for 
there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sun  shining 
upon  them  gave  them  the  appearance 
of  dense,  heavy  masses  of  snow.  It 
seemed  strange  that  they  hung  there, 
and  did  not  fall  into  the  valley. 

France,  Italy,  Savoy,  Switzeriand, 
from  Milan  to  Lyons,  fkom  Berne  and 
further  north  to  the  mountains  behind 
Genoa,  all  was  visible — Genoa  and  its 
lake,  the  Gemmi,  the  Oberland  Alps 
with  their  grand  captain  the  Jungfbiu, 
St  €k>thard,  the  Matterhom,  and  Mont 
Rosa,  besides  the  summits  and  glaciers 
more  immediately  about  us. 

The  diffiarent  ascents  and  precipices 
of  our  route  diminished  to  littleness  as 
we  looked  down,  down  so  far  away  to 
see  them.  There  were  the  snow  moun- 
tains, which  separate  the  great  glaciers ; 
over  them  is  the  old  route  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  there  an  avalanche-  swept  the 
three  guides  of  Dr.  Hamel,  the  Russian, 
in  1820,  to  their  ice-chasm  grave,  the 
winds  for  mourners,  and  the  snow  moun- 
tain for  a  monument. 

There  is  the  Grand  Plateau,  where  a 
porter  in  1855  went  on  ahead  of  his 
party,  in  haste  to  reach  his  home. 
Alas !  he  fell  into  a  chasm  so  deep,  that 


his  body  could  not  be  seen.  Hisfiflovi 
brought  up  ropes  the  next  day  fhw 
the  valley,  and  stood  at  the  edge  look- 
ing hopelessly  down.  No  attempt  ins 
made,  however,  to  descend ;  they  did 
not  care  to  face  the  impossible,  and  his 
body  was  left  there  to  be  embahned  by 
the  ice,  for  longer  ages  than  the  Orien- 
tals in  their  pyramids.  Again,  on  the 
Grand  Plateau  in  1866,  an  Engiieb  cap. 
tain  and  his  four  guides  wereasoeadiog 
energetically,  hopefully,  when  they  look- 
ed up  and  saw  the  beginning  of  aa 
avalanche.  What  a  moment!  They  were 
all  tied  together.  They  snatched  it 
their  knives,  and  cut  the  rope,  im 
running  in  one  direction,  three  in 
another.  The  three,  including  the  cap- 
tain, were  overwhelmed,  lost ;  the  two 
escaped,  and  men's  memories  engraTed 
more  names  on  the  snow-monumeots  of 
that  huge  graveyard. 

Again,  in  1866,  three  brothers  at- 
tempted the  ascent  without  gnidea. 
They  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Mur  de  la  C5te-— were  ascending  it ;  a  few 
inches  of  light  fVesh  snow  lay  on  tiie 
surfboe  of  the  frozen  mountain ;  an  iii- 
cautiouB  step  on  this  unfrozen  snow— a 
slip — and  down  they  were  all  hurfed, 
with  almost  the  speed  of  a  lightning- 
flash,  over  each  other  headlong  to  the 
snow  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent;  two 
of  them  stunned,  and  for  a  time  insen- 
sible, one  gone  to  the  judgment^eat 
Jean  Carries,  my  guide,  was  partly  sp 
the  mountain,  watching  liieir  bww- 
roents  through  a  telescope,  and  saw  the 
accident.  Hastening  up  to  the  rescue, 
of  course  long  hours  in  doing  so,  be 
met  the  two  brothers  trying  to  find 
their  way  down. 

To  all  his  oflters  of  service  they  only 
answered  no  1  no !  seemingly  still  stnii- 
ned,  morally  if  not  physically.  They 
were  cared  for  at  the  hut— in  the  morn- 
ing had  recovered  their  moral  balance, 
and,  with  the  guide,  returned  to  the 
fatal  spot,  where  they  found  the  body 
of  the  dead  one.  How  to  take  it 
down  1  Ah,  it  was  a  difficult  question. 
Btill,  three  were  about  as  good  for  that 
as  thirty,— it  could  not  be  carrici 
Carefully  fiwtening  it  up  in  a  wrappa; 
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they  tied  a  rope,  and  drew  it  aloBg  the 
■aow  where  that  was  possible,  to  the 
Terge  of  those  fearfully  steep  mountains, 
tbea  plaeing  it  on  the  edge,  let  it  slide, 
or  rather  flash  down  to  the  suow-yalley, 
while  they  turned  their  backs  so  as  not 
to  see  its  descent ;  and  so  he  was  borne 
on  towards  his  grave.  The  eternal  si- 
lenees  were  eloquent  about  them,  and 
their  hearts  made  the  silent  response. 
^What  a  service  1  What  a  funeral  I  My 
guide  told  me  it  was  the  most  sicken- 
ing thing  he  ever  did,  or  saw. 

And  there^  far  away  in  another  direc- 
tion, is  the  pointed  peak  of  the  Matter- 
horn.  Four  out  of  a  party  of  six  were 
destroyed  in  a  similar  manner  there. 
The  published  accounts  say  the  "  rope 
broke,"  and  two  were  saved.  I  had 
always  doubted  that,  still  more  so  when 
I  saw  the  size  of  the  ropes  they  use  on 
the  mountains,  and  inquired  of  the 
guides.  They  told  me  it  did  not  break, 
it  was  cut.  One  lost  his  foothold,  and 
slipped— a  sudden  struggle  and  jerk 
on  the  rope,  the  next  lost  his  footing — 
the  weight  of  two^  and  the  third  lost 
his  hold-«-the  struggle  of  three,  and  the 
fourth  went — M  perhaps  the  work  of 
three  or  four  seconds,  but  it  had  given 
time  to  the  fifth  to  draw  his  knife.  As 
the  jerk  came  and  he  was  losing  his 
footing,  he  cut  the  rope ;  and  away  they 
flashed  down  some  four  thousand  feet^ 
to  a  gravei,  where  the  attempt  even 
could  not  be  made  to  recover  their 
mortal  remains.  And  so  the  catalogue 
of  horrors  goes  on — we  will  end  it  here. 

I  have  said  that  the  moment  I  reach- 
ed the  summit  my  fatigue  vanished.  It 
was  so  all  the  way  up  the  mountains ; 
the  moment  I  stopped,  or  threw  myself 
down  in  the  snow,  there  was  no  feeling 
of  pain,  nor  sickness,  nor  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  which  most  people  are  trou- 
bled with  who  attempt  these  heights ; 
only  a  feeling  of  intense,  lazy  lassitude, 
a  desire  to  be  still ;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  severest  efibrts,  the  most  intense 
latigue,  there  was  no  pain  nor  oppres- 
sion of  the  lungs,  only  breathing  rapidly 
with  the  mouth  wide  open,  to  inhale 
more  of  the  rarified  air  than  could  be 
taken  in  through  the  nostrils.     As  I 


attribute  this  wholly  to  my  habits  and 
training,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
tourists  to  mention,  that,  eating  but 
moderately  of  animal  food,  I  take  no 
ooifee,  tea,  nor  spirits,  and  during  my 
training  on  the  Swiss  mountains,  on 
rising  I  ate  ripe  fruit  exclusively,  then 
olimbed  the  mountain  selected  for  the 
day^s  amusement,  taking  a  hearty  mid- 
day meal,  or  dejeuner  d  la  fourcAette^  at 
the  diMet,  or  little  hotel  at  the  top,  and 
then,  elastic  and  unfatigued,  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  to  his  rest,  went  down  to  a 
hearty  meal  at  the  table  d*h6te  of  the 
hotel. 

Well  I  I  went  down  from  my  eyry 
and  joined  the  guides,  who  were  clus- 
tered a  little  lower  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  dome,  where  it  was  warm  and  the 
air  perfectly  calm,  although  in  ascend- 
ing it  had  blown  fiercely,  and  with  a 
keen,  cutting  firostiness  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  January  itself.  We  pull- 
ed our  chick^is  to  pieces, —knives  were 
too  heavy  a  luxury  to  carry  up  there,— 
and  eat  and  drank  heartily,  and  with  a 
good  relish.  Of  course,  the  guides  were 
pleased  we  had  succeeded,  and  their 
premium  was  sure,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  they  always  seem 
to  feel  in  the  success  of  those  commit- 
ted to  their  charge,  and  our  meal  was 
finished  with  toasts  and  congratular 
tions.  I  then  drew  aside,  and,  seated  on 
the  snow,  tore  leaves  from  my  note- 
book, and  wrote  little  pencil-notes  to 
the  President  of  the  Travellers'  Club, 
and  other  friends  in  the  lower  world.  I 
doubt  if  ever  that  was  done  before,  or 
if  they  will  ever  receive  another  missiye 
from  that  post-oflBlce — an  office  whose 
postmaster  is  Almighty,  and  the  ava- 
lanches and  hurricanes  are  the  cariiers. 

The  guides  called,  it  was  time  to 
return:  I  wrote  on  unheeding.  They 
called  again ;  but  it  was  the  third  time, 
and  more  earnestly,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  would  be  death  to  be  caught  on 
the  mountain  all  night,  before  I  could 
tear  myself  from  my  occupation,  and 
then  the  sublime,  wild,  magic  scene,  had 
to  be  looked  at  again,  and  again,  before 
I  could  leave  it.  But  it  was  after  three 
o'clock ;  we  had  been  over  an  hour  on 
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the  summit^  and  it  wfts  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  look  one^s  longing,  lingering, 
last  farewell.  We  were  soon  tied  to- 
gether again,  and,  leaving  our  little 
mouoment  of  bottles  and  bones,  more 
lightly  loaded,  and  more  light  of  heart, 
started  for  the  diescent 

The  descent  1  I  had  hardly  realised 
that  that  was  more  serious,  more  dan- 
gerous than  coming  up,  but  so  it  is.  I 
loo]^ed  down  the  steep,  icy  dedivity 
into  the  far-away  valley  wiUi  a  certain 
moral  depression,  and  a  longing  to  be 
at  the  end  of  it  all.  In  £sict,  the  thing 
had  been  done;  the  natural  desire  in  all 
men  to  conquer  difficulties  had  in  this 
case,  at  least,  been  appeased ;  the  am- 
bition was  satisfied,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
away  irom  it  all,  and  safely  in  the  lower 
world  again.  But  the  work  was  before 
us,  and  must  be  done ;  so  down  we  went, 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  in  the  old  foot- 
holds which  we  had  cut  in  ascending, 
the  alpenstocks  braced  tightly  in  the 
frozen  snow,  and  so  reached  the  foot  of 
the  dome  safely,  then  briskly  on  over, 
or  rather  through,  the  snow  to  the  Mur 
de  la  C6te.  To  ascend  this  steep  was 
dangerous  work  enough,  but  one  looked 
at  his  footsteps  and  up  only ;  in  descend- 
ing, one  could  not  help  looking  down 
and  seeing  at  a  glance  the  whole  of 
that  wall-side,  as  it  is  not  inaptly  term- 
ed. To  stand  on  Trinity  Church  spire 
and  hold  by  the  cross  would  be  baby- 
play  beside  it,  for  then  you  would  have 
something  to  hold  by,  but  here  nothing ; 
while  the  little  places  we  had  cut  in 
the  ice  as  footholds,  at  a  little  distance 
down  seemed  hardly  large  enough  for 
the  footing  of  a  kitten,  and  a  little  fur- 
ther were  invisible,  while  the  abyss 
yawned  hundreds  of  feet  below.  I  felt 
nervous  as  I  stood  for  a  moment  at  the 
edge  and  looked  down.  However,  cau- 
tiously, quickly,  step  after  step,  we  put 
our  feet  into  the  little  holes  we  had 
made  in  the  morning,  the  only  words 
uttered  being  "  arretee  !  un  moment  I "  as 
I  turned  a  sharp  angle  and  changed  my 
alpenstock  to  the  right  or  left,  or  got 
the  rope  entangled  between  my  legs; 
and  so  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  on 
to  the  Corridor.    In  descending  I  was 


second,  OairieB  leading,  and  the  fimee 
other  guides  behind,  to  hold  in  case  I 
slipped,  or  fell. 

The  sun  had  been  warm  during  Hie 
day,  the  snow  bad  become  softened, 
and   many  of  the  snow^faridges  had 
&llen  in,  so  that  there  seemed  to  be 
double  the  number  of  chasms  to  eron, 
many  of  them,  too,  whidi  we  had  cnw- 
ed  unconscious  of  their  exiatonoe.   Ab 
we  went  down  the  lower  part  of  tiie 
Corridor,  we  seemed  to  be  plapag  tiie 
part  of  bacchanals ;  one  foot  would  bnsk 
through  the  crust  of  frozen  snow,  and 
down  went  the  limb  its  entire  length, 
throwing  one  on  his  side ;  the  crust  at 
the  next  step  would  perhaps  be  Ann, 
and  you  drew  the  otiier  foot  out  to  go 
down  again  at  anolter  step ;  and  so  we 
labored  on,  thrown  fkom  side  to  side 
like  drunken  men.    Here  also  our  only 
accident  occuired,  tiie  entire  trip  other* 
wise  having  been  made  withoot  a  liip 
or  a  false  step.    As  we  were  desoeadiiig 
the  Corridor  gayly  and  rapidly,  weeaare 
to  a  crevasse  oovered  with  snow  aad 
entirely  hidden.    The  first  guide  passed 
over,  I  followed,  the  next  crossed  safely; 
three  were  thus  on  the  lower  or  de- 
scending side  from  the  erevasFO,  witii 
the  rope  stretched  out  between  them, 
when    the  two    last  guides,  gay  aad 
laughing,  came  together  on  the  bdow 
over  the  chasm  and  broke  through.  A 
sudden  wild  struggle,  a  death-gisppfe 
at  the  snow-bank,  a  jerk  on  the  rope, 
and  they  were  out,  and  laughing  at  the 
mishap.     They  did  not   laugh  modi 
over  it,  however :  had  it  been  the  two 
first  who  had  broken  through  white 
coming  down  the  steep  mountain,  we 
should  aU  have  been  drawn  in  together, 
and   to  inevitable  death.     Again  we 
went  on  with    our   uneven,  ungaiiilj 
movements  in  the  half-frozen  snow,  and 
now  rose  on  our  right  the  moottioiii 
overhanging  ice-cliffs,  while  from  the 
mountains  on  our  left  a  huge  avahwdie 
had  fallen  while  we  were  on  the  tom- 
mit,  and  the  dsbn%  had  rolled  down  ^ 
mountain*«ide,   and  spread  along  tbe 
plain  to  within  a  few  feet  of  our  path- 
way. 

Of  coiu^,  the  ktceasant  labor  of  oor 
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descent  at  last  became  intensely  weoi^- 
ing,  and  I  called  on  the  guides  to  stop 
and  rest ;  but  they  were  evidently  a  little 
melted  by  the  situatioxif  the  thaw,  and 
the  state  of  things  generally,  and  their 
pas  idl  pa9  id/  monneurl  were  em- 
phaaUed  by  their  hurrying  steps  and 
fortiye  looks  at  the  overhanging  ice- 
cliflBi.  "  Where  can  we  halt  ?  "  I  asked, 
and  a  shadow  on  the  snow,  fully  a  mUe 
away,  was  pointed  out  as  the  nearest 
safe  halting-place:  indeed^  we  soon  be- 
gan running  instead  of  resting.  Ar- 
rived at  the  shadow,  we  sat  down  in  the 
snow  for  a^ew  minutes,  and  went  on 
again. 

Twilight  was  deepening  rapidly  into 
night  as  we  reached  the  little  hut 
of  the  Grand  Mulets,  and  that  day's 
woric  was  ended.  I  felt  &tigued,  of 
course,  but  no  pain  then,  nor  afterwards ; 
in  &uct^  I  hardly  ever  remember  to  have 
felt  as  well  as  I  did  that  evening.  Hav- 
ing been  troubled,  more  or  less,  for  ten 
years,  with  what  the  physicians  call 
nervous  indigestion,  I  felt  persiladed 
that  it  had  gone  forever,  and  the 
months  which  have  passed  since,  only 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  impression. 
The  ascent,  the  previous  training,  the 
diet,  the  enormous  physical  effort,  had 
evidently  brought  life  and  activity  to 
eoine  dormant  vitality,  and  I  was  well. 
8til],  it'  is  not  a  medicine  that  I  would 
advise  people  generally  to  take. 

Late  in  the  night  there  was  a  sharp 
f^ost,  and  when  in  the  momiog  we 
breakfasted,  and  again  put  on  our  cos- 
tumes of  the  snow-regions,  and  stepped 
out,  I  coold  hardly,  even  with  my 
spiked  boots,  stand  on  the  steep,  slip- 
pery tec-declivity. 

On  descending — still,  of  course,  tied 
together  with  our  strong  hempen  rope — 
the  wild  ice-chaod  of  three  days  before 
had  become  more  wild,  more  strangely 
weird,  and  more  dangerous,  from  the 
^ects  of  the  sundiiue  of  three  hot 
days.  It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  so 
often  of  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  para- 
graph, but  it  is  literally  so  on  these  wild 
heights,  and  at  some  places,  as  we  were 
in  the  sunshine,  or  the  shade,  we  had 
January  and  July  within  the  half  hour. 


Many  snow-bridges  had  also  fallen  in, 
to  make  fathomless  abysses  visible,  over 
which  we  before  had  walked.  Of  course, 
it  was  more  trying  and  dangerous. 

At  the  hut  we  were  joined  by  the 
porter,  who  brought  up  the  provisions ; 
and  as  he  was  most  experienced  on  this 
part  of  the  route,  he  took  the  lead. 

As  we  went  on  and  looked  down  at 
our  route,  the  rugged  split-up  ice 
masses  seemed  to  end  in  a  hopeless 
precipice;  and  as  we  approached  the 
edge  and  looked  over  again,  it  seemed 
Just  possible,  and  hardly  possible,  to 
descend ;  then  another  precipice  seemed 
to  be  before  us,  and  so  on  for  miles. 
Turning  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  to 
find  a  pathway,  sometimes  brought  to  a 
dead  halt  in  front  of  a  tremendous  gulf, 
and  skirting  it  to  find  a  crossing,  we 
hurried  on  ;  for  with  the  heat,  the  way 
was  becoming  more  dangerous  every 
half  hour.  Of  course,  our  route  was  all 
new,  the  old  footprints  and  steps  we 
had  cut  in  the  ice  having  all  melted 
away.  At  one  place,  the  only  feasible 
crossing  of  a  chasm  was  a  wall  of 
ice  about  a  yard  thick,  standing  erect 
between  two  unmeasured  crevasses. 
This  crossing  required  a  steady  head,  as 
the  wall-top  was  rounding,  and  each 
one,  as  he  leaped  over,  had  to  land  with 
a  firm  footing,  and  no  step  forward  or 
backward,  or  he  would  have  been 
thrown  down  the  chasm ;  then  turning 
to  the  right,  he  bad  to  go  a  few  steps 
forward  on  the  rounding  ice- wall,  until 
the  next  sprang  over.  At  last  we  were 
all  on  this  fVail-looking  edge  of  ice.  It 
did  look  at  that  moment  a  little  insane, 
that  human  beings  should  so  peril  their 
lives.  On  this  wall  we  had  to  advance 
some  distance  to  a  snow-bridge,  and  so 
proceed.  In  many  places  the  snow- 
bridges  had  become  so  soft,  that  we  ran 
our  alpenstocks  through  them  with 
ease ;  and  in  such  cases  each  one  as  he 
crossed,  or  crept  over,  spread  out  his 
arms  and  legs,  so  as  to  press  on  as  much 
surface  as  possible,  for  if  he  stood 
upright  he  would  sink  through. 

Unceasing  and  unresting,  we  went  on 
and  down  to  where  the  perpendicular 
rock-mountain  skirted  our  way,  but  no 
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boakler  was  thrown  down  at  us  as  we 
hurried  on.  Finally  we  reached  the 
first  little  opening,  where  the  snow  and 
the  earth  were  fighting  for  mastery,  and 
there  were  a  few  miniature  spears  of 
grass,  a  minute  forget-me-not,  and  a 
field-daisy,  perfect  in  form,  but  so  small 
as  to  measure  hardly  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter.  How  they 
looked  up  their  laughing  welcome  I  At 
that  moment,  and  fresh  as  we  were  from 
all  we  had  gone  through,  they  seemed 
almost  human.  I  shall  certainly  re- 
member their  smiles,  after  I  forget  many 
human  ones.  But  on,  on,  and  at  last 
we  arrive  at  the  chMet  of  La  Pierre 
Pointue,  for  a  long  pause,  an  admiring 
outlook  oyer  the  beautiful  scene,  and  a 
midday  breakfkst.  About  three  o'clock 
we  started  again,  and  after  three  hours' 
trudging  down  the  mountain-side,  we 
reached  the  hotel,  after  being  two 
nights  and  part  of  three  days  above 
the  snow-line,  and  received  the  con- 
gratulations* of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  watching  us  through  their  tele- 
scopes, to  say  nothing  of  the  smiles  of 
approval  fh>m  fair  ones  who  put  the 


lilies  to  the  blush,  as  the  lilies  once  did 
the  glory  of  Solomon. 

My  face  was  a  picture  to  behold. 
Two  white  spots  where  the  spectacla 
had  rested,  a  white  place  on  my  fore- 
head that  the  hat  had  covered,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  face  a  deep  purple  red. 
The  skin  soon  began  to  crack,  and 
peeled  off  in  flakes,  the  chin  became 
covered  with  fever-blisters,  and  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  I  was  unpresentable. 

Would  I  advise  any  one  else  to  go  ? 
No,  by  no  means.  More  than  that,  I 
would  not  permit  any  one  over  whom  1 
had  any  control  to  do  -so, — indeed, 
would  not  repeat  it  myself  for  a  fortune: 
And  yet— and  yet,  Paris  with  its  court- 
balls,  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  with 
their  great  bell,  gold  dome,  and  day- 
light all  night,  Athens  with  its  antiqui- 
ties which  laugh  at  the  passing  cen- 
turies, '  Constantinople  with  its  Bos- 
phorus  and  mosques,  its  dervishes,  and 
half-concealed  beauties  in  their  thin 
yoMiochs, — I  would  part  with  most  of 
them,  and  their  memories,  readily,  will- 
ingly, sooner  than  not  have  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 


FARTHER. 

Far-off  a  young  State  rises,  full  of  might : 
I  paint  its  brave  escutcheon.    Near  at  hand 
See  the  log-cabin  in  the  rough  clearing  stand ; 

A  woman  by  its  door,  with  steadfast  si^t, 

Trustftil,  looks  Westward,  where,  uplifted  bright. 
Some  city^s  Apparition,  weird  and  grand, 
In  dazzling  quiet  fronts  the  lonely  land, 

With  vast  and  marvellous  structures  wrought  of  light, 

Motionless  on  the  burning  cloud  afar : — 
The  haunting  vision  of  a  time  to  be, 
After  the  heroic  age  is  ended  here, 

Built  on  the  boundless,  still  horizon^s  bar 
By  the  low  sun,  his  gorgeous  prophecy 
Lighting  the  doorway  of  the  pioneer ! 
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SAINTE-BEUVB,  THE    CRITIC. 


A  LiTEBABT  ciitic,  a  genuine  one, 
should  cany  in  his  brain  an  arsenal  of 
opposites.  He  should  combine  common 
sense  with  tact,  integrity  "with  indul- 
gence, breadth  with  keenness,  yigor 
with  delicacy,  laigeness  with  subtlety, 
knowledge  with  geniality,  inflexibility 
with  sinuousness,  severity  with  suavity ; 
and,  that  all  these  counter  qualities  be 
effective,  he  will  need  constant  culture 
and  vigilanco,  besides  the  union  of  rea- 
son with  warmth,  of  enthusiasm  with 
self-control,  of  wit  with  philosophy — 
but  hold :  at  this  rate,  in  order  to  fit  out 
the  critic^  human  nature  will  have  to 
set  apart  its  highest  and  best  Dr. 
Johnson  declared,  the  poet  ought  to 
know  every  thing  and  to  have  seen 
eyery  thing,  and  the  ancients  required 
the  like  of  an  orator.  Truly,  the  su- 
preme poet  should  have  manifold  gifts, 
be  humanly  indued  as  generously  and 
completely  as  is  the  bust  of  Homer, 
ideally  shaped  by  the  light  of  the  in- 
fidlible  artistic  instinct  and  insight  of 
the  Greeks.  The  poet,  it  is  true,  must 
be  bom  a  poet,  and  the  critic  is  the 
child  of  culture.  But  as  the  poet,  to 
perfect  his  birthright,  has  need  of  cul- 
ture, so  the  man  whom  culture  can 
shape  and  sharpen  to  the  good  critic, 
must  be  born  with  many  gifts,  to  be 
susceptible  of  such  shaping.  And  when 
we  reflect  that  the  task  of  the  critic  is 
to  see  clearly  into  the  subtlest  and  deep- 
est mind,  to  measure  its  hollows  and  its 
elevations,  to  weigh  all  its  individual 
and  its  composite  powers,  and,  that 
from  every  one  of  the  throbbing  aggre- 
gates, whom  it  is  his  office  to  analyze 
and  portray,  issue  lines  that  run  on  all 
sides  into  the  in  finite,  we  must  conclude 
that  he  who  is  to  be  the  accomplished 
interpreter,  the  trusted  judge,  should  be 
able  swiftly  to  follow  these  lines. 

Long  and  exacting  as  is  our  roU  of 
what  is  wanted  to  equip  a  veritable 
wire  critic,  we  have  yet  to  add  two  car- 
voL,  II.— 26 


dinal  qualifications,  which  by  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  paper  are  possessed 
in  liberal  allotment.  The  first  is,  joy  in 
life,  from  which  the  pages  of  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  derive,  not  a  superficial  sprightli- 
ness  merely,  but  a  mellow,  radiant  geni- 
ality. The  other,  which  is  of  still 
deeper  account,  is  the  capacity  of  ad- 
miration ;  a  virtue, — ^for  so  it  deserves  to 
be  called,— born,  directly  of  the  nobler 
sensibilities,  those  in  whose  presence 
only  can  be  recognized  and  enjoyed  the 
lof^  and  the  profound,  the  beautiAil 
and  the  true.  He  who  is  not  well  en- 
dowed with  these  higher  senses  is  not  a 
bad  critic :  he  is  no  critic  at  all.  Not 
only  can  he  not  discern  the  good  there 
is  in  a  man  or  a  work,  he  can  as  little 
discover  and  expose  the  bad ;  for,  de- 
ficiencies implying  failures  to  reach  a 
certain  fulness,  implying  a  falling  short 
of  the  complete,  to  say  where  and  what 
are  deficiencies,  involves  the  having  in 
the  mind  an  idea  of  the  full  and  com- 
plete. The  man  so  meagrely  furnished 
as  to  hold  no  such  idea  is  but  a  carper, 
not  a  critic.  To  know  the  bad  denotes 
knowledge  of  the  good :  in  criticism  as 
in  morals,  a  righteous  indignation  can 
only  flash  from  a  shock  to  pure  feelings. 
In  a  notice  of  M.  Thiers'  chapter  on 
St.  Helena,  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  after  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Napoleon  on  the  campaigns 
of  Turenne,  Frederic,  and  Caesar,  adds : 
^^  A  man  of  letters  smiles  at  first  invol- 
untarily to  see  Kapoleon  apply  to  each 
of  these  famous  campaigns  a  methodical 
criticism,  just  as  we  would  proceed  with 
a  work  of  the  mind,  with  an  epic  or 
tragic  poem.  But  is  not  a  campaign  of 
a  great  captain  equally  a  work  of  ge- 
nius ?  Napoleon  is  here  the  high  sov- 
ereign critic,  the  Goethe  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  the  Feuqui^res,  the  Jominis, 
the  St.  Cyrs  are  the  La  Harpes  or  the 
Fontanes,  the  Lessings  or  the  Schlegels, 
all  good  and  expert  critics ;  but  he  is 
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the  first  of  all,  nor,  if  you  reflect  on  it, 
conld  it  have  been  otherwise.  And  who 
then  would  say  better  things  of  Homer 
than. Milton  ?  "—Goethe  supreme  in  lit< 
erary  criticism,  Milton  on  Homer :  this 
touches  the  root  of  the  matter :  sym- 
pathy with  the  writer  and  his  work 
the  critic  must  have— sympathy  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  good  judgment,  and 
even  of  knowledge.  You  cannot  know, 
and  therefore  not  judge  of,  a  man  or 
book  or  thing,  unless  you  have  some 
fellow-feeling  with  him  or  it;  and  to 
judge  well  you  must  have  much  fellow- 
feeling.  The  critic  must,  moreover,  be 
a  thinker :  reason  is*  the  critic^s  sun. 
Scott  and  Byron  could  say  just  and 
fresh  things  about  poets  and  poetry; 
but  neither  could  command  the  whole 
field,  nor  dig  deep  into  the  soil.  Wit- 
ness Byron's  deUberate  exaltation  of 
Pope.  Whereas  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge were  among  the  soundest  of  crit- 
ics, because,  besides  being  poets,  they 
were  both  profound  thinkers. 

For  the  perfecting  of  the  literary  crit- 
ic the  especial  sympathy  needed  is  that 
with  excellence;  for  high  literature  is 
the  outcome  of  the  best  there  is  in 
humanity,  the  finished  expression 
of  healtiiiest  aspirations,  of  choicest 
thoughts,  the  ripened  fruit  of  noble,  of 
refined  growths,  the  perfected  fruit, 
with  all  the  perfume  and  beauty  of  the 
^ower  upon  it.  Of  this  sympathy  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  throughout  his  many 
volumes,  gives  overflowing  evidence,  in 
addition  to  that  primary  proof  of  hav- 
ing himself  written  good  poems.  Be- 
sides the  love,  he  has  the  instinct,  of 
literature,  and  this  instinct  draws  him 
to  what  is  its  bloom  and  ftillest  manifes- 
tation, and  his  love  is  the  more  warm 
and  constant  for  being  discriminative 
and  refined.  Through  variety  of  knowl- 
edge, with  intellectual  keenness,  he  en- 
joys excellence  in  the  diversified  forms 
that  literature  assumes.  His  pages 
abound  in  illustrations  of  his  versatil- 
ity, which  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  the  contrast  between 
two  successive  papers  (both  equally  ad- 
mirable) in  the  very  first  volume  of  the 
CauMriet  du  Lundif  the  one  on  Madame 


B^camier,  the  other  on  Kapoleon.  Bead 
especially  the  series  of  paragraphs  be- 
ginning, *'  Some  natures  are  bom  pme, 
and  have  received  quand  rnhne  the  giJt 
of  innocence,"  to   see  how  graoefiillj, 
subtly,  delicately,  with  what  a  feminbe 
tenderness,  he  draws  the  portrait  of  thia 
most  fascinating  of  women,  Una  beauti- 
ful creature,  for  whom  grace  and  sweet- 
ness did  even  still  more  than  beau^, 
this  fairy-queen  of  France,  this  lefifioi 
coquette,  who  drew  to  her  hundreds  of 
hearts,  this  kindly  magician,  who  tonied 
all  her  lovers  into  friends.     Then  pass 
directly  to  the  next  paper,  on  the  terri- 
ble Corsican,  "  who  weakened  his  great- 
ness  by  the  gigantic — who   loved  U 
astonish— who  delighted  too  much  in 
what  was  his  forte,  war — ^who  was  too 
much  a  bold  adventurer.'^    And  further 
on,  the  account  of  Napoleon's  conveisa- 
tion  with  Goethe  at  Weimar,  in  wfaicb 
account   M.  Sainte-Beuve    shows  how 
fhlly  he  values  the  largeness  and  tnitb- 
fulness  and   penetration  of   the  great 
German.    The  impression  thoa  made  on 
the  reader  as  to  the  variousness  of  M. 
Sainte-Beuve's  power  is   deepened  bj 
another  paper  in  the  same  volume,  that 
on  M.  Guizot  and  his  historic  school,  t 
masterly  paper,  which  reasons  coimih 
cingly  against  those  historians  "who 
strain  humanity,  who  make  the  lesson 
that  history  teaches  too  direct  and  stif^ 
who  put  themselves  in   the  place  of 
Providence,"  which,  as  is  said  in  an- 
other place  (vol.  V.  p.  150),  **is  often 
but  a  deification  of  our  own  thought^* 
In  a   paper  published  in  1862,  M. 
Sainte-Beuve, — who  had  then,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  been  plying  zealooslj 
and  continuously  the  function  of  critic, 
— describes  what  is  a  fundamental  fea- 
ture of  his  method  in  arriving  at  a 
judgment  on  books  and  authors.    '*  Lit- 
erature, literary  production,  is  in  m j 
eyes  not  distinct,  or  at  least  not  separa- 
ble, from  the  rest  of  the  man  and  his 
organization.    I  can  enjoy  a  work,  bnt 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  form  a  judgment 
oif  it  independently  of  the  man  himself; 
and  I  readily  say,  as  is  the  tree  sots  tk 
fruit.     Literary  study  thus  leads  me 
quite  naturally  to  moral  study."    This, 
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of  course,  he  can  apply  but  partially  to 
the  ancients ;  but  with  the  modems  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  order  to  know  the 
work  is  to  know  the  man  who  did  it,  to 
get  at  his  primary  organization,  his  in- 
terior beginnings  and  proclivities;  and 
to  learn  this,  one  of  the  best  means  is, 
to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  his 
race,  his  family,  his  predecessors.  "  You 
are  sore  to  recognize  the  superior  man, 
in  part  at  least,  in  his  parents,  especially 
in  his  mother,  the  most  direct  itnd  cer- 
tain of  his  parents ;  also  in  his  sisters 
and  his  brothers,  eyen  in  his  children. 
In  these  one  discovers  important  fta- 
tarea  which,  from  being  too  condensed, 
too  closely  joined  in  the  eminent  indi- 
Tidual,  are  masked ;  but  whereof  the 
basis,  the  fond,  is  found  in  others  of  his 
blood  in  a  more  naked,  a  more  simple 
state." 

Hereby  is  shown  with  what  thorough- 
ness and  professional  conscientiousness 
ML  Sainte-Beuve  sets  himself  to  his  work 
of  critic.  Partially  applying  to  himself 
his  method,  we  discover  in  part  the  cause 
of  his  sympathy  for  feminine  nature, 
and  of  his  tact  in  delineating  it.  His 
father  died  before  he  was  bom;  and 
thence  all  living  parental  influence  on 
him  was  maternal.  None  of  his  volumes 
is  more  captivating  than  his  Portraits 
de  Femmes,  a  translation  of  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  announced. 

Of  Sainte-Beuve's  love  for  excellence 
there  is,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
yimteaux  Lundis,  an  illustration,  elo- 
q^uently  disclosing  how  deep  is  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  most  excellent  ttiat 
human  kind  has  known.  For  the  Lon- 
don Exposition  of  18(59  a  magniflcent 
folio  of  the  New  Testament  was  pre- 
pared at  the  Imperial  Press  of  Paris. 
The  critic  takes  the  occasion  to  write  a 
paper  on  Les  saints  Evangiles,  especially 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  After  quot- 
ing and  commenting  on  the  Beatitudes, 
he  continues :  "  Had  there  ever  before 
been  heard  in  the  world  such  accents, 
such  a  love  of  poverty,  of  self-divest- 
ment, such  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  jus- 
tice, such  eagerness  to  suffer  for  it,  to 
be  cursed  of  men  in  behalf  of  it,  such 
an  intrepid  confldencein  celestial  recom- 


pense, such  a  forgiveness  of  ii^urie8,and 
not  simply  forgiveness,  but  a  livelier 
feeling  of  charity  for  those  who  have 
iiijured  you,  who  persecute  and  calum- 
niate you,  such  a  form  of  prayer  and  of 
fiEuniliar  address  to  the  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven?  Was  there  ever  before  any 
thing  like  to  that,  so  encouraging,  so 
consoling,  in  the  teaching  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  sages  ?  Was  that  not  traly 
a  revelation  in  the  midst  of  human 
morals ;  and  if  there  be  joined  to  it, 
what  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  the 
totality  of  such  a  life,  spent  in  doing 
good,  and  that  predication  of  about 
three  years,  crowned  by  the  cracifixion, 
have  we  not  a  right  to  say  that  here 
was  a  *new  ideal  of  a  soul  perfectly 
heroic,'  which,  under  this  half  Jewish, 
Galilean  form,  was  set  before  all  coming 
generations  ? 

"  Who  talks  to  us  of  myth^  of  the  real- 
ization, more  or  less  instinctive  or  ptdlo- 
Bophical,  of  the  human  conscience,  re- 
flecting itself  in  a  being  who  only  sup- 
plied the  pretext  and  who  hardly 
existed.  What!  do  you  not  feel  the 
reality,  the  living,  vibrating,  bleeding, 
compassionate  personality,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  what  belief  and  enthu- 
siasm niay  have  added,  exists  and 
throbs  behind  such  words?  What 
more  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
beauty  and  tmth  of  the  entirely  historic 
personage,  Jesus,  than  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  ? " 

Alluding,  then,  to  the  denial  of  origi- 
nality in  the  moral  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, M.  Sainte-Beuve,  after  citing  from 
Socrates,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  others, 
passages  wherein  is  recommended 
"  charity  towards  the  human  race,"  de- 
clares that  all  these  examples  and  pre- 
cepts, all  that  makes  a  fine  body  of 
social  and  philosophical  morality,  is 
not  Christianity  itself,  as  beheld  at  its 
source  and  in  its  spirit.  "  What  char- 
acterizes," he  proceeds,  "the  discourse 
on  the  Mount  and  the  other  sayings 
and  parables  of  Jesus,  is  not  the  charity 
that  relates  to  equity  and  strict  justice, 
to  which,  with  a  sound  heart  and  up- 
right spirit,  one  attains;  it  is  some- 
thing unknown  to  flesh  and  blood  and 
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to  simple  reason,  it  is  a  kind  of  inno- 
cent and  pure  exaltation,  freed  from 
rule  and  superior  to  law,  holily  improv- 
ident, a  stranger  to  all  calculation,  to 
all  positive  prevision,  unreservedly  reli- 
ant on  Him  who  seea  and  knows  all 
things,  and  as  a  last  reward  counting 
on  the  coming  of  that  kingdom  of  God, 
the  promise  of  which  cannot  fail : 

But  I  say  unto  you,  That  je  resist  not  eril  :• 
but  irbosoeyer  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 

And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  ha?e  thy 
cloak  also.  .  .  . 

GIto  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  frbm  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away.  .  .  . 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either 
he  will  hate  the  one,  and  lovb  the  other;  or 
else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the 
other.    Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought 
for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye 
shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  .  .  . 

"Nothing  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  sages  and  moralists,  not  in 
Hesiod,  nor  in  the  maxims  of  Greece,  any 
more  than  ii^  Confucius.  It  is  not  in 
Cicero,  nor  in  Aristotle,  nor  even  in  Soc- 
rates any  more  than  in  the  modem 
Franklin*  The  principle  of  inspiration 
is  different,  if  indeed  it  be  not  opposite : 
the  paths  may  come  together  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  they  cross  one  another.  And 
it  is  this  delicate  ideal  of  devotedness, 
of  moral  puiiflcatioQ,  of  continual  re- 
nouncement and  self-sacrifice,  breathing 
in  the  words  and  embodied  in  the  per- 
son and  life  of  Christ,  which  constitutes 
the  entire  novelty  as  well  as  the  sublim- 
ity of  Christianity  taken  at  its  source." 

Of  H.  Sainte-Beuve^s  delight  in  what 
is  the  most  excellent  product  of  litera- 
ture, poetry,  testimony  is  borne  by 
many  papers,  ranging  over  the  whole 
field  of  French  poetry,  from  its  birth  to 
its  latest  page.  "  Poetry,"  says  he,  "  is 
the  essence  of  things,  and  we  shouid  be 
careful  not  to  spread  the  drop  of  essence 
through  a  mass  of  water,  or  floods  of 
color.  The  task  of  poetry  is  not,  to  say 
every  thing,  but  to  make  us  dream  eveiy 
thing."    And  he  cites  a  similar  judg- 


ment of  F^n^lon:  "The  poet  should 
take  only  the  flower  of  each  object,  and 
never  touch  but  what  can  be  beauti- 
fied." In  a  critique  of  Alfred  de  Musset 
he  speaks  of  the  youthful  poems  of 
Idllton:  "/Z  Perueroto  is  the  master 
piece  of  meditative  and  contemplative 
poetry :  it  is  like  a  magnifioent  ora- 
torio, in  which  prayer  asceAds  slowly 
towards  the  EtemaL  I  make  no  com- 
parison: let  us  never  take  aogast 
names  from  their  sphere.  All  that  is 
beautiful  in  Milton  stands  by  itself :  one 
feels  the  tranquil  habit  of  the  upper 
regions,  and  continnity  in  power."  In 
a  paper  on  the  letters  of  Thuds  he 
proves  that  he  apprehends  the  propoiw 
tions  of  Shakespeare.  Heaaks:  ^^HaTe 
we  then  got  him  at  last  ?  Is  our  stom- 
ach up  to  him  ?  Are  we  strong  enongb 
to  digest  this  marrow  of  lion  (eettemodk 
de  lion)  9 "  And  again,  in  an  article  on 
the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
writes :  '*  One  may  be  born  a  sailor,  bat 
there  is  nothing  for  it  like  aeeing  a 
storm,  nor  for  a  soldier  like  seeing  a 
battle.  A  Shakespeare,  you  will  say, 
very  nearly  did  without  all  that,  aod 
yet  he  knew  it  all.  But  Nature  nerer 
but  once  made  a  Shakespeare." 

like  most  writers,  of  whatever  coun- 
try, M.  Sainte-Beuve  has  formed  hh&- 
self  on  native  models,  and  the  French 
having  no  poet  of  the  highest  class,  no 
Dante,  no  Shakespeare,  no  Goethe,  it  is 
a  ftirther  proof  of  his  breadth  and  in- 
sight that  he  should  so  highly  value  the 
treasures  in  the  deeper  mines  opened  by 
these  foreigners.  Seeing,  too,  how  caA- 
olic  he  is,  and  liberal  towards  all  other 
greatness,  one  even  takes  pleasure  in  his 
occasional  exuberance  of  national  com- 
placency. Whenever  he  speaks  of  Mon- 
taigne or  La  Fontaine  or  Molidre,  his 
words  flame  with  a  tempered  enthu- 
siasm. But  he  throws  no  dust  in  his 
own  eyes :  l^is  is  a  healthy  rapture,  & 
torch  lighted  by  the  feelings,  but  whkh 
the  reason  holds  upright  and  steady. 
His  native  favorites  he  enjoys  as  no 
Englishman  or  German  could,  bnt  be 
does  not  overrate  them.  Nor  does  he 
overrate  Voltaire,  whom  he  calls  ^  the 
Frenchman   par   excellence,"   and  of 
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vhom  he  is  piond  as  the  literary  sover- 
dgn  of  his  age.  M  the  same  time,  in 
articles  directl j  deyoted  to  Joubert,  as 
well  as  by  frequent  citations  of  his 
jndgiaents,  he  lauds  this  spiritually- 
minded  thinker  as  one  of  the  best  of 
critics.  And  yet  of  Voltaire,  Joubert 
sajB  the  hard^  things:  "Voltaire  is 
sometimes  sad ;  he  is  excited ;  but  he 
is  ncTer  seriooa.  His  graces  even  are 
impudent. — ^There  are  defects  difficult 
to  perceiye,  that  have  not  been  classed 
or  defined,  and  have  no  names.  Vol- 
taire is  ftill  of  them.'* 

In  a  paper  on  Louise  Lab4,  a  poetess 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  reproduces 
some  of  her  poems  and  several  passages 
of  prose,  and  then  adds :  "  These  pas- 
ssges  proye,  once  more,  the  marked 
superiority  that,  at  almost  all  times, 
French  prose  has  oyer  French  poetry." 
No  German  or  English  or  Italian  critic 
oouUl  say  this  of  his  natiye  literature, 
and  the  saying  of  it  by  the  foremost  of 
French  critics  is  not  an  exaltation  of 
French  prose,  it  is  a  depresdon  of 
French  poetry.  In  this  judgment  there 
is  a  readi  and  seyerity  of  which  possi- 
bly the  eminent  critic  was  not  fully 
conscious;  for  it  amounts  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  nature  and  lan- 
guage of  the  French  are  not  capable  of 
producing  and  embodying  the  highest 
poetry. 

Goethe,  M.  Sainte-Beuye  always  men- 
tions with  deference.  On  Eckerman's 
Qmioer9(Uiians  mth  Goethe  he  has  a  series 
of  three  papers,  wherein  he  deals  chiefly 
with  the  critic  and  sage,  exhibiting 
with  honest  pride  Goethe's  admiration 
of  gome  of  the  chief  French  writers,  and 
his  acknowledgment  of  what  he  owed 
them.  To  a  passage  relating  to  the 
French  translation  of  Eckerman,  M. 
Sainte-Beuye  has  the  following  note, 
which  we,  on  this  side  the  Atlantio,  may 
cherish  as  a  high  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished countrywoman :  "The  English 
translation  is  by  Mies  Fuller,  afterwards 
Marchioness  Ossoli,  who  perished  so 
unhappily  by  shipwreck.  An  excellent 
preface  precedes  this  translation,  and  I 
must  say  that  for  elevated  comprehen- 
sion of  the  su1b()ect  and  for  justness  of 


appreciation  it  leaves  our  pre&ce  far 
behind  it.  Miss  Fuller,  an  American 
lady  of  Boston,  was  a  person  of  true 
merit  and  of  great  intellectual  vigor." 
A  sympathetic  student  of  Goethe,  Mar- 
garet Fuller  purposed  to  write  a  life  of 
him ;  and  seeing  what  critical  capacity 
and  what  insight  into  the  nature  of 
Goethe  she  has  shown  in  this  preface, 
we  may  be  confident  that  she  would 
have  made  a  genuine  contribution  t6 
the  Goethe  "  litecature,"  had  she  lived 
to  do  that  and  other  high  literary  work. 
Her  many  friends  had  nearer  and 
warmer  motives  for  deploring  the  early 
loss  of  this  gifted,  generous,  noble- 
hearted  woman. 

One  of  the  busiest  Auctions  of  the 
critic  being  to  sift  the  multifarious  har- 
vest of  contemporaneous  literature,  he 
must  have  a  hand  that  can  shake  hard 
--and  hit  hard,  too,  at  limes.  For 
fifteen  years  M.'  Sainte-Beuve  furnished 
once  a  week,  under  the  title  of  Cktuseries 
duLundi,  a  critical  paper,  to  a  Paris 
daily  journal ;  not  short,  rapid  notices, 
but  articles  that  would  coyer  seven  or 
eight  pages  of  one  of  our  double-col- 
tmmed  monthly  magazines.  He  was 
thus  ever  in  the  thick  of  the  literary 
miUe,  Attractions  and  repulsions,  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies,  there  will  be 
wherever  men  do  congregate;  the 
CBsthetic  plane  is  as  open  as  any  other 
to  personal  preferences  and  friendships. 
A  literary  circle  as  large  as  that  of 
Paris,  if  too  miscellaneous  and  exten- 
sive -to  become  one  multitudinous  mu- 
tual-admiration-Bociety,  will,  through 
cliques  and  coteries,  betray  some  of  its 
vices.  In  this  voluminous  series  of 
papers  the  critical  pen,  when  most  ear- 
nestly eulogistic  or  most  sharply  in- 
cisive, is  wielded  with  so  much  skill 
and  art  and  fine  temper,  that  personal- 
ity is  seldoin  transpicuous.  The  Pari- 
sian reader  will  no  doubt  often  perceive, 
in  this  or  that  paragraph  or  paper,  a 
heightening  or  a  subduing  of  color  not 
visible  to  the  foreigner,  who  cannot  so 
well  trace  the  marks  of  political,  reli- 
gious, or  personal  influences.  His  per- 
fected praise  M.  Sainte-Beuve  reserves 
for  those  of  the  illustrious  dead  who 
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are  embalmed  in  their  own  excellence. 
Besides  deroting  many  papen  (among 
the  most  yalnable  of  the  series)  to  these 
magnates  of  literature,  he  delights  in 
freqnent  iUnstratiye  reference  to  them, 
— ^a  B^  this  of  ripe  cnltnie  in  a  critic, 
and  of  tmstworthiness. 

Out  of  the  severe  things  occasionally 
said,  the  sting  is  mostly  taken  by  t^e 
temper  in  which  they  are  said,  or  by  the 
frank  recognition  of  yirtues  and  beau* 
ties  beside  vices  and  blemishes.  In  the 
'  general  tone  there  is  a  clear  humanity, 
a  seemly  gentlemanHness.  Of  the  hu- 
mane spirit  wherewith  M.  Sainta-Beuve 
tempers  condemnation,  take  the  follow- 
ing as  one  of  many  instances.  In  the 
correspondence  of  Lamennais  thero  is 
laid  bare  such  contradictions  between 
his  earlier  and  his  later  sentiments  on 
religions  questions,  that  the  reader  is 
thus  feelingly  guarded  against  being 
too  harsh  in  his  censure :  ^^  Let  us  cast 
a  look  on  ourselves,  and  ask  if  in  our 
lives,  in  our  heaxts,  from  youth  to  our 
latter  years,  there  are  none  of  these 
boundless  distances,  these  secret  abysses, 
these  moral  ruins,  perhaps,  which,  for 
being  hidden,  are  none  the  less  real  and 
profound." 

Writing  weekly  for  the  feuHleton  of  a 
Paris  daily  journal,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  can- 
not but  be  sometimes  difl^ ;  but  his 
diffuseness  is  always  animated,  never 
languid.  Fluent,  conversational,  ever 
polished,  he  is  fall  of  happy  turns  and 
of  Gallic  sprightliness.  When  the  occa- 
sion offers,  he  is  concise,  condensed  even, 
in  the  utterance  of  a  principle  oi  of  a 
comprehensive  thought  ^^Admiradon 
is  a  much  finer  test  of  literary  talent,  a 
sign  much  more  sure  and  delicate,  than 
all  the  art  of  satire.''  By  the  side  of 
this  may  be  placed  a  sentence  he  cites 
from  Grimm:  ^* People  who  so  easily 
admire  bad  things  are  not  in  a  state  to 
enjoy  good."  How  true  and  cheering 
is  this :  ^'  There  is  in  each  of  us  aprimi- 
tive  ideal  being,  whom  Nature  has 
wrought  with  her  finest  and  most  ma- 
ternal hand,  but  whom  man  too  often 
covers  up,  smothers,  or  oorruptsw" 
Speaking  of  the  siitteenth  century,  he 
says:  "  What  it  wanted  was  taate,  if  by 


taste  we  undentand  dboice  dean  and 
perfect,  the  disengagemoit  of  the  efe- 
ments  of  the  beautiAiL"  When,  to  gnre 
a  panagraph  its  fit  ending,  tiie  thoogbt 
allows  of  an  epigrammatic  point,  if  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  one  of  his  own 
he  knows  where  to  borrow  just  what  is 
wanted.  Speaking  pf  embeUished  oca- 
torical  diction,  he  quotes  Talleyiand  on 
some  polished  oration  that  waa  diacnaaed 
in  his  presence :  "  It  is  not  enoQ^  to 
have  fine  sentences:  you  mvak  have 
something  to  put  into  them."  Com- 
menting on  the  hyper-spirituality  of  M. 
Lapcade,  he  says :  "  H.  Laprade  staiti 
firom  the  absolute  notion  of  being.  For 
him  the  following  is  the  pdndple  of 
Art,---^  to  maniliBBt  what  we  fedl  of  the 
Absolute  Being,  of  the  Infinite,  of  God, 
to  make  him  known  and  felt  by  other 
men,  such  in  its  generality  is  the  end  of 
Art'  Is  this  true,  is  it  false  {  I  know 
not:  at  this  elevation  one  alwsysgeli 
into  the  cloud&  Like  the  most  of  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  meta^yacs^ 
he  contents  himself  with  words  (U  m 
pa^demoU)."  H^re  Is  a  grand  thought, 
that  fiashes  out  of  the  upper  air  of 
poetry :  '*  Humanity,  that  eternal  child 
that  has  never  done  growing." 

M.  Sainte^-Beuve's  irony,  keen  and 
delicate,  is  a  sprightly  medium  of  truth: 
witness  this  passage  on  a  new  vokoDe 
of  M.  Michelet :  ^^  Narrative,  propedy  so 
called,  which  never  was  his  forte,  is 
almost  entirely  sacrificed.  Seek  heieao 
historical  highw&y,  well  laid,  solid,  and 
continuouB :  the  method  adopted  is  ah- 
solute  points  of  view :  you  run  with 
him  on  summits,  peaks,  on  zieedles  of 
granite,  which  he  selects  at*his  pleasure 
to  get  views  from«  The  reader  leaps 
from  steeple  to  Steele.  AL  Hlchelet 
seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  an 
impossible  wager,  which,  however,  he 
has  won, — to  write  history  with  a  seoes 
of  flashes."  Could  there  be  a  mors  sub- 
tle, covert  way  of  saying  of  a  man  that 
he  is  hardened  by  seif-eateem  than  the 
following  on  M.  Guiaot:  **Theen- 
sciousnesB  that  he  haa  of  himself  and  a 
natural  princif^  of  piide,  place  hin 
easily  above  the  little  susc^tibiUties  of 
aelf4ove."    M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  not  an 
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admirer  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  among 
oUier  sly  hita  givea  him  the  fbllowing : 
*'  LoniB  Philippe  was  too  much  like  a 
Jwwrgwk  himself  to  he  long  i€!^>ected 
l^  tiiifi  lauTQ0oim,  Just  as  in  fonner 
times  the  King  of  France  was  only  the 
first  gentleman  of  the  kingdom,  he  was 
nothing  bat  the  first  lourffeois  of  the 
ocmntry."  What  witty  satire  on  La» 
martine  he  introduces,  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  popularity  that,  with  one  who 
takee  so  much  joy  in  i^^laose  as  La- 
martine  does,  is  enough  to  take  the 
poison  out  of  the  sting :  ^  Those  who 
know  his  Teises  by  heart  (and  the  numr 
ber  who  do  is  laige  among  the  men  of 
our  age)  meet,  not  without  regret,  with 
wfaole  strips  of  them  i^read  out,  drown- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  his  prose.  This  prose 
ifliy  in  2«t  Confidences^  too  often  but  the 
paraphrase  of  his  yesses,  which  were 
tbeanselyes  become,  towards  the  last, 
paraphrases  of  his  feelings."  Amends 
are  made  to  Lamartine  on  another  occa- 
sion, when,  citing  some  recent  French 
sonnets,  he  says:  *^ Neither  Lamartine 
nor  Hugo  nor  Yigny  wrote  sonnets. 
The  swans  and  the  eagles,  in  tr3ring  to 
enter  this  cage,  would  have  broken  their 
wings.  That  was  for  us,  birds  of  a  less 
lofty  fii^t  and  less  amplitude  of  wing." 
This  is  better  as  modesly  than  as  oiiti- 
dsm.  Shakespeare,  Hilton,  Words- 
worth had  wings  of  Taster  sweep  as  well 
as  of  more  gorgeous  plumage  than  these 
French  soarers,  and  they  enjoyed  get- 
ting into  the  cage  of  the  sonnet,  and 
sang  thevnn  some  of  thcdr  strongest  as 
well  as  sweetest  notes. 

A  thorough  Frenchman,  M.  Sainte- 
Beove  delights  in  French  minds,  just  as 
a  beauty  delights  in  her  mirror,  which 
throws  bacl(  an  image  of  herself.  His 
ezoelienee  as  a  critic  is  primarily  owing 
to  this  joy  in  things  French.  Through 
means  of  it  he  knows  them  through  and 
through :  they  are  become  transparent ; 
and  while  his  feelings  are  aglow,  his 
intellect  looks  calmly  right  through 
them,  and  sees  on  the  other  side  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  spots  and  opacities 
whidi  frustrate  more  or  less  the  fullest 
illumination.  Freely  he  exhibits  these 
shadowft     Neither  Bossuet  nor  Louis 


Xiy.,  neither  Voltaire  nor  B^ranger,  is 
^mred,  nor  the  French  character,  with 
its  proneness  to  frivolity  and  broad  jest, 
its  thirst  for  superficial  excitement. 
Whatever  his  individual  preferences,  his 
mental  organization  is  so  laige  and  hap- 
py, that  he  enjoys,  and  can  do  equal 
justice  to,  Father  Lacordaire  and  M. 
Michelet^  to  Madame  de  StaSl  and  M. 
Guizot,  to  ComeiUe  and  Goethe,  to 
F^n^lon  and  M.  Renan,  to  Marie  An- 
toinette and  Mirabeau. 

Have  you  then  for  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
some  reader  will  be  Impatient  to  ask, 
nothing  but  praise?  Not  much  else. 
Commencing  his  literary  career  in  1827, 
when  only  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
from  that  date  to  1849  his  writings, 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  literary  portraits, 
fill  several  thousand  pages.  Between 
his  forty-fifth  to  his  sixtieth  year  he 
wrote  twenty-three  volumes,  containing 
about  eleven  thousand  pages,  on  four 
or  five  hundred  difierent  autiiors  and 
subjects.  This  is  the  period  of  his  criti- 
cal maturity,  the  period  of  the  Caiueries 
du  Lundif  followed  by  the  Nouveauz 
LtrndU.  Many  men  write  voluminous- 
ly, but  most  of  th^e  only  write  about 
a  subject,  not  into  it  Only  the  few 
who  can  wi>te  into  their  subject  add 
something  to  literature.  One  of  these 
few  is  M.  Bainte-Beuve.  In  his  mind 
there  is  vitality  to  animate  his  large 
acquirement,  to  make  his  many  chapters 
buoyant  and  stimulant.  All  through 
his  writings  is  the  sparkle  of  original 
life. 

But  let  us  now  cheer  the  reader  who 
is  impatient  of  much  praise,  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  the  negative  part  of 
our  task. 

Well,  then,  to  be  bold,  as  befits  a 
critic  of  the  critic,  we  beard  the  lion  in 
his  very  den.  We  challenge  a  defini- 
tion he  gives  of  the  critic.  Id  the  sev- 
enth volume  of  the  Causeries^  article 
Orimmj  he  says:  "When  Nature  has 
endowed  some  one  with  this  vivacity 
of  feeling,  with  this  susceptibility  to 
impression,  and  that  the  creative  imagi- 
nation be  wantifig,  this  some  one  is  a 
bom  critic,  that  is  to  say,  a  lover  and 
judge  ofthe  creations  of  otheis."   Why 
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did  M.  Sainte-Beaye  make  Goethe  boy- 
ereign  in  criticiBm  ?  Why  did  he  think 
Milton  peculiarly  qualified  to  interpret 
Homer !  From  the  deep  principle  of 
like  xmto  Hke:  only  spirit  can  know 
spirit.  What  were  the  worth  of  a  com- 
ment of  John  Locke  on  Paradise  Lostj 
ercept  to  reveal  the  mental  composition 
of  John  Locke  9  The  critic  should  be 
what  Locke  was,  a  thinker,  but  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  highest  form  of  literature, 
poetry,  he  must  moreover  cany  within 
him,  inborn,  some  share  of  that  whereby 
poetry  is  fledged,  '^creative  imagmsr 
tion."  He  may  "  want  the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse,"  or  the  constructive  fac- 
ulty, but  more  than  the  common  allow- 
ance of  sensibility  to  the  beautiM  he 
must  have.  But  do  not  the  presence 
of  '*  vivacity  of  feeling  with  susceptibil- 
ity to  impression  "  imply  the  imagina- 
tive temperament?  If  not,  then  we 
confidently  assure  M.  Sainte-Beuve  that 
had  his  definition  fitted  himself,  his 
Gauseries  du  Lundi  would  never  have 
been  rescued  from  the  quick  oblivion 
of  the  feuilUton. 

Kow  and  then  there  are  betrayals  of 
that  predominant  •  French  weakness, 
which  the  French  will  persist  in  cher- 
ishing as  a  virtue,— the  love  of  glory. 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  thinks  Buffon's  passion 
for  glory  saved  him  in  his  latter  years 
£h>m  ennui,  from  "  that  languor  of  the 
soul  which  follows  the  age  of  the  pas- 
sions." Where  are  to  be  found  men 
more  the  victims  of  disgust  with  life 
than  that  eminent  pair,  not  more  distin- 
guished for  literary  brilliancy  and  con- 
temporaneous success  than  for  insati- 
able greed  of  glory,— Byron  and  Cha- 
teaubriand? No  form  of  self-seeking 
is  morally  more  weakening  than  this 
quenchless  craving,  which  makes  the 
soul  hang  its  satisfaction  on  what  is 
utterly  beyond  its  sway,  on  praise  and 
admiration.  These  stimulants, — ^with- 
drawn more  or  less  even  from  the  most 
successful  in  latter  years, — leave  a  void 
which  becomes  the  very  nursery  of 
ennui,  or  even  of  self-disgust.  Instead 
of  glory  being  "the  potent  motivo- 
power  in  all  great  souls,"  as  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  approvingly  quotes,  it  is,  with 


a  Borer  moral  instinct,  called  by  M* 
ton, 

That  iMiiiiflnnitj  of  ntUe  mliiit. 

In  some  of  the  noblest  and  greatest,  so 
subordinate  is  it  as  haidly  to  be  tnK»- 
able  in  their  careers.  Love  of  gloiy 
was  not  the  spring  that  set  and  kept  id 
motion  Kepler  and  Kewton,  any  more 
than  Shakespeare  and  Pascal,  or  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  and  Washington. 

'Hie  military  glory  wherewHii  Napo- 
leon fed  and  flattered  the  French  B&tion 
for  fifteen  years,  and  the  astonisliing 
intellectual  and  animal  vigbr  of  the 
conqueror's  mind,  dazzle  even  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  so  that  he  does  not  perceive  tiw 
gaping  chasms  in  Napoleon's  moral 
nature,  and  the'  consequent  one-sided- 
ness  of  his  intellectual  action,  nor  the 
unmanning  effects  of  his  despotlBm. 
The  words  used  to  describe  the  moral 
side  of  the  Imperial  career  are  as  insuffi- 
cient as  would  be  the  strokes  of  a  gray 
crayon  to  depict  a  conflagration  or  a 
sunset.  In  the  paper  firom  whidi  has 
already  been  quoted  he  speaks  of  the 
^^rare  good  sense"  of  Napoleon,  of 
"  his  instinct  of  justice."  But  was  it 
not  a  compact  array  of  the  selfish  im- 
pulses against  a  weak  instinct  of  justice, 
backed  by  a  Titan's  will,  wiel^Bng  a 
mighty  intellect,  that  enabled  Napc^eoa 
to  be  the  disloyal  usurper,  then  tiie  ha^ 
dened  despot  and  the  mefdless  devas- 
tator t  Again,  can  it  be  said  of  Napo- 
leon that  he  possessed  good  sense  in  a 
rare  degree  ?  Gk>od  sense  is  an  instine- 
tive  insight  into  all  the  bearings  of  act 
or  thought,  an  intuitive  diBcermnent  of 
the  relations  and  consequences  of  con- 
duct or  purpose,  a  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, resulting  from  the  soundness  o( 
and  equilibrium  among,  the  upper  pow- 
ers of  reason  and  senribility.  llie  mond 
side  is  at  least  the  half  of  it :  Napo- 
leon's moral  endowment  was  but  frae- 
tional.  Good  E«3se,  it  may  be  added, 
lies  solidly  at  the  basis  of  all  good  work, 
except  such  as  is  purdy  professional  or 
technical,  or  in  its  action  one-sided; 
and  even  in  such  its  presenee  must  be 
Mt.  In  whatever  reaches  general  hu- 
man interests,  whether  as  practical  act 
or  imaginative  creation,  good  sense  must 
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be,  for  their  prosperity,  a  primary  ingre- 
dient.  The  Tempest  and  Don  Quiwte 
Bhoot  Qp  into  shining,  imperishable 
beauty  because  their  roots  draw  their 
first  nourishment  fh>m  this  hearty,  in* 
exhaustible  substratum.  And  let  us 
say,  that  in  M.  Sainte-Beuve  himself 
good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  his  emi- 
nent critical  abDity.  He  has  been  led, 
we  concdre,  to  attribute  more  of  it  to 
Napoleon  than  is  his  due  by  tbe  Mind- 
ing splendor  of  Napoleon's  military 
genius,  through  which,  witb  such  swift- 
ness and  cumulatilYe  effect,  he  adapted 
means  to  ends  on  the  purely  material 
plane. 

When  Murray  applied  to  Lord  Byrbn 
to  write  a  book  about  the  life  and  man- 
Bers  of  the  upper  class  in  Italy,  Byron 
declined  the  proposal,  from  personal  re- 
gards, and  then  added,  that  wore  he  to 
write  such  a  book  it  would  be  mi»> 
judged  in  England ;  for,  said  he,  '*  their 
moral  is  not  your  moral."  Such  inter- 
national misinterpretations  and  exag* 
gerations  are  instinctiye  and  inyolun- 
taiy.  A  nation,  from  its  being  a  na- 
tion, has  a  certain  one^sidedness.  To 
the  Italian  (even  to  one  who  carries  a 
stiletto)  the  English  practice  of  boxing 
is  a  sheer  brutality ;  while  to  an  Eng- 
lishman (himself  perhaps  not  a  Joseph) 
the  eataliere  aenents  is  looked  tipon 
with  reprobation  tempered  by  scorn. 
To  this  misjudgment  from  the  foreign 
aide  and  over-estimation  on  the  domes- 
tic, books,  too,  are  liable ;  but  to  books, 
as  being  more  abstract  than  usages,  more 
ideal  than  manners,  an  absolute  moral 
standard  can  with  less  difSculty  be  ap- 
plied. Applying  it  to  Gil  Bias,  is  not 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  subject  to  arraignment 
when  he  speaks  of  this  and  the  other 
writings  of  Le  Sage,  as  being  '*  the  mir- 
ror of  the  world  ? "  Moli^re,  too,  is  a 
satirist,  and  from  lus  breadth  a  great 
one ;  and  surely  the  world  he  holds  a 
mirror  before  is  a  much  purer  world 
than  that  of  Le  Sage ;  and  what  of  the 
Shakespearean  world?  The  world  of 
Le  Sage  is  a  nether  world.  "Of  Qil 
Bias  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  book 
is  moral  like  experience.''  The  expe- 
rience  one  may  get   in  brothels  and 


"  hells,"  in  consorting  with  pimps  and 
knares,  has  in  it  lessons  of  ^irtae  and 
morali^— for  those  who  can  extract 
them ;  but  even  for  these  few  it  is  a  very 
partial  teaching;  and  for  the  many, 
who  cannot  read  so  spiritually,  whether 
in  the  book  or  the  brothel,  the  experi- 
ence is  demoraliring  and  deadening. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  paper  the 
critic  lets  it  appear  that  he  does  not 
place  Le  Sage  so  high  as  some  of  his 
phrases  prompt  us  to  infer;  and  he 
quotes  this  judgment  of  Joubert :  "  Of 
the  novels  of  Le  Sage  it  may  be  said 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  written  in 
a  eafiy  by  a  player  of  dominos,  on  com- 
ing out  of  the  comic  theatre." 

Without  being  over-diffident,  we  may 
feel  our  footing  not  perfectly  secure  on 
French  g)round  when  we  differ  from  a 
Frenchman ;  we  are  therefore  not  Sony 
to  catch  M.  Sainte-Beuve  tripping  on 
English  ground.  In  a  review  of  the 
translation  of  the  celebrated  Letters  of 
Lord  Chesterfield, — whom  he  calls  the 
La  Rochefoucauld  of  England, — ^he  re- 
fers to,  and  in  part  quotes,  the  passages 
in  which  Chesterfield  gives  his  son  ad- 
vice as  to  his  Uaiaons;  and  he  adds: 
"All  Chesterfield's  morality,  on  this 
head,  is  resumed  in  a  line  of  Voltaire : 

'  n  n'eat  jamalB  do  mal  on  bonno  compagnle.' 

It  is  these  passages  that  make  the  grave 
Dr.  Johnson  blush :  we  only  smile  at 
them."  For  ourselves,  we  blush  Tpith 
Johnson,  not  that  the  man  of  the  world 
should  give  to  his  youthftil  son,  living 
at  a  corrupt  Continental  court,  counsel 
as  to  relations  which  were  regarded  as 
inevitable  in  such  a  circle ;  but  that  the 
heart  of  the  father  should .  not  have 
poured  (were  it  but  parenthetically) 
through  the  x>en  of  the  worldling  some 
single  sentence  like  this :  '^  Writing  to 
you,  my  son,  as  an  experienced  man  of 
the  world  to  one  inexperienced,  I  rec- 
ommend the  good  taste  in  such  matters 
and  the  delicacy  which  become  a  gen- 
tleman ;  but  to  his  dear  boy,  your  fiither 
says,  avoid,  if  possible,  such  liaitom: 
preserve  your  purity :  nothing  will  give 
you  such  a  return  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  future."    But,  a  single  sentence 
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like  this  would  wtiate  the  entire  ClieB- 
terfieldian  correspondence. 

How  fhlly  and  warmly  M.  Sainte- 
Benve  prizes  moral  worth  may  be  learnt 
irom  many  passi^^.  Not  the  least 
animated  and  cordial  of  his  papers  are 
one  on  the  Abb6  Gerbet,  in  the  sixth 
Tolume,  a  paper  which  shows,  as  Gus- 
tave  Planche  said  of  him,  that  **he 
studies  with  his  heart,  as  women  do ; " 
and  one  in  the  second  volume  on  Males* 
herbes,  whom  he  describes  as  b^g 
^'  separated,  on  the  moral  side,  firom  the 
Mirabeaus  and^  the  Condoicets  not  by  a 
shade,  but  by  an  abyss^"  and  whom  he 
sums  up  aa  ^*  great  magistrate,  minister 
too  sensitive  and  too  easily  discouraged, 
heroic  advocate,  and  sublime  yictim." 
Of  this  noble,  deeply  dutifUl,  self-sacri- 
ficing Frenchman,  this  exemplar  of 
moral  greatness,  Lord  Lansdowne 
wrote  many  years  before  the  French 
Revolution :  ^^  I  have  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  what  I  did  not  bdieve 
could  exist,  that  is,  a  man  toho  i»  exempt 
from  fear  and  from  hope,  and  who  nev- 
ertheless is  full  of  life  and  warmth. 
Nothing  can  disturb  his  peace;  noth- 
ing is  necessary  to  him,  and  he  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  all  that  is  good." 

In  a  paper  on  a  volume  of  miscella- 
neous prose  essays  by  M.  Laprade,  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  has  this  sentence :  "  What 
strikes  me  above  all  and  everywhere  is, 
that  the  author,  whether  he  reasons  or 
whether  he  addresses  himself  to  literary 
history,  only  understands  his  own  mode 
of  being  and  his  own  individuality. 
Hereby  be  reveals  to  us  that  he  is  not  a 
critic."  The  first  paragraph  of  a  keen 
critique  on  M.  de  Pontmartin  ends  thus : 
'*  To  say  of  even  those  writers  who  are 
opposed  to  us  nothing  which  their  ju- 
dicious friends  do  not  already  think 
and  are  obliged  to  admit,  this  is  my 
highest  ambition."  Discussing  the  prop- 
er method  of  dealing  with  the  past,  he 
writes :  "  For  myself  I  respect  tradition 
and  I  like  novelty :  I  am  never  happier 
than  when  I  can  succeed  in  reconciling 
them  together."  Of  Hoffiman  he  says, 
in  a  paper  on  literary  criticism :  *^  He 
has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  true  critic, 
conscientiousness,  independence,  ideas, 


an  opinion  of  his  own."  These  sea- 
tenoes,  with  others  of  like  import,  are 
keys  to  the  character  of  the  volumes 
ttom  which  thoy  are  taken.  The  office 
of  the  critic  M«  Sainte-Beuve  admims- 
ters,  not  for  temporary  or  pereonal  ends, 
but  with  a  disinterested  sense  of  its  de- 
vation  and  its  responsibilities.  Through 
healthy  sympathies  and  knowledge  am- 
ple and  ripe,  through  firm  sense  with 
artistic  flexibility,  through  hugeoos  ot 
view  and  subtlety  of  insight,  he  enters 
upon  it  more  than  ordinarily  empower- 
ed for  its  due  discharge.  .  He  is  at  once 
what  the  French  call  fin  and  what  the 
English  call  **  sound."  In  literary  work, 
in  biographical  work,  in  work  ssstheti* 
cal  and  critical  he  delights,  and  he  has 
a  wide  capacity  of  appropriation.  The 
spirit  of  a  book,  a  man,  an  age,  he  seizes 
quickly.  With  a  nice  perception  of 
shades  he  catches  the  individual  eoAoi 
of  a  mind  or  a  production ;  and  by  the 
same  faculty  he  grasps  the  determining 
principles  in  a  character.  Delicately, 
strongly,  variously  endowed,  there  is  a 
steady  equilibrium  among  his  fine  pow- 
ers. Considering  the  bulk  and  wA 
variety  and  general  exceUenoe  of  his 
critical  work,  is  it  too  much  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  is  not  only,  as  he  has  been 
called,  the  foremost  of  living  critics,  but 
that^ie  deserves  to  hold  the  first  plaoe 
among  all  critics  t  No  other  hus  done 
so  much  so  welL  Goethe  and  Coleridge 
are  something  more:  they  are  crit- 
ics incidentally :  but  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
with  poetical  and  philosophical  quali- 
ties that  lift  him  to  a  Mgh  vantage- 
ground,  has  made  criticism  his  life- 
work,  and  through  conscientious  and 
synunetrical  use  of  these  qualities  has 
done  his  work  well.  Besides  much  eke 
in  his  many  and  many-eided  volumes, 
there  is  to  be  read  in  them  a  full,  spirit- 
ed history  of  French  literature. 

Our  attempt  to  makeM.  Sainte-Beuve 
better  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 
we  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  than 
with  a  sketch  of  him— a  literary  sketch 
^by  himself.  This  we  find  in  the  filth 
volume  of  the  Nmteeattx  Lundis^  in  a 
paper  on  Moli^  published  in  July, 
1808.    A  man  who,  in  the  autmnnal 
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ripeness  of  his  powers,  thus  frankly  tells 
118  his  likes  and  dislikes,  tells  ns  what 
he  is.  While  by  reflected  action  the 
passage  iSecomes  a  self-portraitore,  it  is 
a  sample  of  finest  criticism. 

To  make  Moli&re  loTed  by  more  people  is  in 
my  judgment  to  do  a  public  service. 

Indeed,  to  love  Moli^re— I  mean  to  love  bim 
sincerely  and  with  all  one's  heart-— it  is,  do 
yon  know  ?  to  bave  within  one's  self  ft  guar- 
antee against  many  defects,  much  wrong- 
hMdednesB.  It  is,  la  the  first  place,  to  dislike 
what  is  incompatible  with  Moliere,  all  that 
was  counter  to  bim  in  bis  day,  and  tbat  would 
hare  been  insupportable  to  bim  in  ours. 

'To  lore  Holi^e,  is  to  be  forever  eurec^I 
do  not  speak  of  base  and  infamous  hypocrisy, 
bnt  of  fknatieism,  of  intolerance,  and  of  tbat 
kind  of  hardness  wbich  makes  one  anatbema- 
tize  and  curse ;  it  is  to  carry  a  corrective  to 
admiration  even  of  Bossuet,  and  for  all  who, 
allei*  his  example,  exult,  were  it  only  in  words, 
over  their  enemy  dead  or  dying;  who  usurp  I 
knew  not  what  boly  speecb,  and  involuntarily 
believe  themselves  to  be,  witb  the  thunderbolt 
in  their  band,  in  the  region  and  place  of  the 
Most  High.  Men  eloquent  and  sublime,  you 
ai«  far  too  much  so  foi*  me ! 

To  love  Moll^ra,  is  to  be  sheltered  againsit, 
and  a  thousand  leagues  away  from,  tbat  other 
fanaticism,  the  political,  wbich  is  cold,  dry, 
cruel,  wbich  never  laughs,  which  smells  of  the 
sectary,  which,  under  pretext  of  puritanisn), 
finds  means  to  mix  and  knead  all  that  is  bitter, 
and  to  combine  in  one  sour  doctrine  the  hates, 
the  spites,  and  the  jacobinism  of  all  times.  It 
is  to  be  not  less  removed,  on  the  other  band, 
from  those  tame,  dull  souls  who,  in  the  very 
presence  of  evil,  cannot  be  roused  to  either 
indignation  or  hatred. 

To  love  Molibre,  is  to  be  secured  against 
giving  in  to  tbat  pious  and  boundless  admira- 
tion for  a  Humanity  which  worships  itself,  and 
which  forgets  of  what  stuff  it  is  made,  and 
that,  do  what  it  will,  it  is  always  poor  human 
nature.  It  is,  not  to  despise  it  too  much, 
however,  this  common  humanity,  at  which  one 
laughs,  of  which  one  is,  and  into  which  we 
throw  ourselves  through  a  healthful  hilarity 
whenever  we  are  with  Moli^re. 

To  love  and  cherish  MoIi<^re,  is  to  detest  all 
mannerism  in  language  and  expression;  it  is, 
not  to  take  pleasure  in,  or  to  be  arrested  bj, 
petty  graces,  elaborate  subtlety,  superfine 
finish,  excessive  refinement  of  any  kind,  a 
tricky  or  artificial  style. 

To  love  Moliire,  it  is  to  be  disposed  to  like 
neither  false  wit  nor  pedantic  science ;  it  is  to 
know  how   to  recognize  at  first  sight  ovtt 


lyitioUfu*  and  our  Vadiiu  even  under  their 
rejuvenated  jaunty  airs ;  it  is,  not  to  let  one's 
self  be  captivated  at  present  any  more  than 
formerly  by  the  everlasting  PhilaminUt  that 
affected  pretender  of  all  times,  whose  form 
only  changes  and  whose  plumage  is  incessant- 
ly renewed ;  it  is,  to  like  soundness  and  direct* 
ness  of  mind  in  others  as  well  as  In  ourselves. 
I  only  give  the  first  movement  and  the  pitch : 
on  this  key  one  may  continue,  wilh  variations. 

To  love  and  openly  to  prefer  Corneille,  as 
certain  minds  do,  is  no  doubt  a  fine  thing,  and, 
in  one  sense,  a  very  legitimate  thing ;  it  is,  to 
dweU  in,  and  to  mark  one's  rank  in,  the  world 
of  great  souls :  but  is  it  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
loving,  together  with  the  grand  and  sublime, 
false  glory  a  little,  to  go  so  far  as  not  to  detest 
inflation  and  magniloquence,  an  air  of  hero- 
ism on  all  occasions  f  He  who  passionately 
loves  ComeUle  cannot  be  an  enemy  to  a  litUe 
boasting. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  love  and  prefer 
Racine,  ah !  that  is,  no  doubt,  to  love,  above 
all  things,  elegance,  grace,  what  is  natural  and 
true  (at  least  relatively),  sensibility,  touching 
and  charming  passion ;  but  at  the  same  time 
is  it  not  also,  to  allow  your  taste  and  your 
mind  to  be  too  much  taken  with  certain  con- 
ventional and  over-smooth  beauties,  a  certain 
tameness  and  petted  languidness,  with  certain 
excessive  and  exclnsive  refinements?  In  a 
word,  to  love  Racine  so  much,  it  is  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  too  much  of  what  in  France  is 
called  taste,  and  which  brings  so  much  dis- 
taste. 

To  love  Boileau— but  no,  one  does  not  love 
Boileau,  one  esteems  him,  one  respects  him; 
we  admire  bis  uprightness,  bis  understanding, 
at  times  bis  animation,  and  if  we  are  tempted 
to  love  him,  it  is  solely  for  that  sovereign 
equity  which  made  him  do  such  unshaken 
justice  to  the  great  poets  his  contemporaries, 
and  especially  to  him  whom  he  proclaims  the 
first  of  all,  Moli^re. 

To  love  La  Fontaine^  is  almost  the  same  thing 
as  to  love  Moliere;  it  is,  to  love  Nature,  the 
whole  of  Nature,  humanity  ingenuously  depict- 
ed, a  representation  of  the  grand  comedy  "  of  a 
hundred  different  acts,"  unrolling  itself  cut- 
ting itself  up  before  our  eyes  into  a  thousand 
little  scenes  with  the  graces  and  freedoms  that 
are  so  beooming,  with  weaknesses  also  and 
liberties  which  are  never  found  in  the  simple, 
manly  genius  of  the  master  of  masters.  But 
why  separate  them  ?  La  Fontaine  and  Molibre 
—we  must  not  part  them,  we  love  them 
united. 

*  Tiissotin,  Vadius,  and  Fhilaminte  are  person- 
ages in  Koli^ro's  comedy  of  Let  Famines  Savanta 
(The  Blne-Stookfngs). 
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WAITING. 


A    TALB    OF    OHIOAaO. 


The  good  steamer  "Empire''  lay 
Bwmging  uneasily  at  her  moorings  in 
the  Chicago  River,  on  a  bright  August 
morning  in  1848.  Railways  had  not 
then  wrested  travel  from  the  lakes,  and 
the  best  route  from  the  Northwest  to 
New  York  was  the  romidabout  way  by 
Mackinaw  and  Buffalo.  The  old  block- 
house of  Fort  Dearborn  was  still  stand- 
ing. The  streets  of  the  embryo  city 
were  innocent  of  Macadam  or  Nicolson ; 
indeed,  the  streets  of  to-day  were  not  at 
all,  for  the  Chicago  of  that  day  has  been 
buried  six  feet  out  of  sight.  The  old 
"Lake  House"  was  a  prince  among 
hotels.  A  glaring  white  twonstory 
fnme  rejoiced  in  the  Bostonian  name 
of"  Tremont,"  on  the  same  comer  where 
its  namesake  now  rears  its  colossal  pro- 
portions, while  where  the  "  Sherman  " 
now  stands,  a  blowsy  red-brick  flaunted 
the  same  name  in  pretentious  gilt  letters 
on  its  staring  sides.  McVicker's  and 
^  "  Crosby's  "  were  in  the  undreamed- 
of fhture,  but  the  since  mayor  was  then 
proprietor  of  a  Thespian  temple  where 
Charles  Dibdin  Pitt  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
other  histrionic  celebrities  of  that  day 
and  generation  delighted  the  unambi- 
tious denizens  of  what  has  since  become 
one  of  the  most  wonderfhl  cities  of  the 
world. 

A  busy  throng  humed  to  and  fro  on 
the  wharf  where  the  steamer  lay,  ready 
to  start  on  her  long  run  around  the 
lakes.  There  was  a  summer  pleasure- 
party,  flill  of  merry  jest  and  merrier 
laughter — self-absorbed — ^heedless  of  all 
the  hurry  and  anxiety  and  care  about 
them.  The  merchant  from  some  interior 
town,  journeying  to  New  York  to  pur- 
chase merchandise,  clutched  his  valise 
closely,  and,  outwardly  calm,  but  in- 
wardly perturbed  and  anxious  lest  some 
abandoned  wretch  should  steal  his 
trunk  or  pick  his  -pockets,  walked  sol- 
emnly into  the  "grand  saloon."     All 


social  grades  seemed  to  be  represented, 
from  the  self-possessed,  travelled  man 
of  the  world,  to  the  wide-eyed  bump- 
kin frt)m  the  remote  farmhouse. 

Threading  his  way  daintily  through 
the  throng,  came  a  gentlemau  wHh 
strongly-marked  and  not  altogether 
pleasant,  though  handsome  and  smiimg 
features,  with  faultless  outfit  and  air  of 
most  imperturbable  aplomb,  A  plainly- 
dressed  and  quite  pretty  woman  leaned 
nervously  on  his  arm,  and  half  accom- 
panied, half  followed  him.  Her  cyea 
bore  traces  of  recent  weeping,  and  her 
face  wore  the  half-puzzled,  half-penitoit 
expression  of  one  in  strong  doubt  wheth- 
er the  present  action  be  criminal  or  in- 
nocent. Stepping  from  the  wharf  to  the 
boat,  she  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment; 
but  her  companion  ignored  any  such 
suspicion,  if  he  entertained  it,  and,moT- 
ing  rapidly  and  confidently  forward,  led 
her  into  the  saloon.  Here  he  seated  ha 
with  ceremonious  politeness,  and,  tell- 
ing her  that  she  need  do  nothing  bat 
wait  until  he  attended  to  the  di^sod- 
tion  of  her  baggage  and  secured  ha 
state-room,  he  turned  away,  but,  after  a 
step  or  two,  returned,  and,  with  an  i^ 
pearance  of  respectful  concern,  said, 

"  It  would  be  wfell,  Mrs.  Barnes,  if  yon 
would  drop  your  veiL  It  would  save 
you  from  impertinent  staring,  and  per- 
haps from  annoying  questions." 

She  glanced  towards  his  face  with  a 
slightly  surprised  look;  but  he  had 
turned  again,  and  was  walking  away, 
with  the  air  of  jaunty  assurance  that  nt 
so  naturally  on  him.  She  half  rose,  u 
if  to  follow  him,  but  immediately  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  muttering,  "Per- 
haps he's  right — perhaps  he's  righ^" 
she  drew  her  veil  closely  over  her 
face,  and  settled  herself  back  into  the 
luxurious  sofa  with  an  uneasy  sigh. 

Her  companion  hurried  out  to  the 
street,  and  glanced  up  and  down.  Free- 
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ently  a  baggage-wagon  droye  np,  ifrom 
which  the  driver  lifted  two  large  trunks, 
conapicnously  lettered,  '^Mrs.  M.  £. 
Barnes,''  and  carried  them  on  board  the 
steamer.  Then,  approaching  the  gen- 
tleman we  have  remarked,  he  said,  with 
a  knowing  grin, 

"There,  Mr.  Jeremy,  I've  brought 
them  'ere  trunks  in  good  time,  and  I 
shall  have  to  have  two  dollars,  for  I've 
had  to  drive  fast,  I  tell  you." 

"  Certainly,  my  man,"  replied  he  who 
was  addressed  as  Mr.  Jeremy ;  '*  three 
of  ihem,  if  you  like."  Then,  hAnding 
the  man  a  bank-note  for  five  dollars, 
and  also  a  folded  and  sealed  paper,  he 
added, 

"Here,— I  shall  give  you  &ve;  but 
you  must  promise  to  take  this  letter  to 
^me  one  of  the  newspaper-offices,  and 
hand  it  to  the  local  editor ;  but  don't, 
under  any  circumstances,  tell  ftam 
whom  you  received  it.  Will  you  take 
the  five,  and  do  this,  or  must  I  give  the 
three  to  some  other  messenger  ? " 
•  "  Oh,  I'll  take  the  letter,  of  course. 
But" — with  -another  grin — "dp  you 
think  they'D  print  it?" 

Mr.  Jeremy  betrayed  a  little  surprise 
at  the  man's  manner,  but  answered,  with 
a  pleaaant  smile, 

"  I  guess  so.    Items  are  scarce." 

Softly  whistling  a  popular  air,  Mr. 
Jeremy  stepped  aboard  the  "  Empire." 
The  baggage-man  looked  after  him, 
admiringly,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
''  You're  a  sharp  'un.  It  don't  make 
no  difference  to  you  whether  Gass  or 
Taylor's  elected,  so  you  gits  the  petti- 
coats on  pour  side,  /know,"  he  jumped 
on  his  wagon,  and  drove  away,  well 
content  with  Lis  afternoon's  earnings. 

The  steamers  bell  rang  out  the  last 
note  of  warning;  the  lines  were  cast 
loose,  the  gleaming  engine  slid  away 
with  a  cat-like  tread,  the  ponderous 
wheels  shook  off  the  flashing  spray,  and 
the  good  steamer  "  Empire,"  freighted 
with  inanimate  value  and  pulsing  life, 
bearing  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  years 
and  pleajsurable  intent,  and  the  uneasy 
imaginings  of  unscrupulous  and  plot- 
ting guilt,  moved  out  on  the  bosom  of 
the  lake. 


The  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day 
was  far  advanced.  The  westering  sun 
pierced  his  level  lances  through  the  veil 
of  grimy  smoke  that  settled  along  the 
busy  river,  and  far  out  across  the  green 
bosom  of  the  lake  their  golden  points 
were  dimmed  and  blunted  against  the 
purple  east.  The  clatter,  rather  than 
roar,  which  was  the  business  voice  of 
the  Chicago  of  that  day,  was  dying  into 
quiet,  and  over  vast  regions  where  one 
now  hears  the  rumble  of  the  horse-cars 
and  the  mtmy-toned  voice  of  traffic,  the 
air  trembled  only  to  the  faint  bell-note 
from  grazing  kine,  or  their  mellowed 
lowing,  as  they  lazily  wandered  home- 
ward. 

The  steamer  "Baltic,"  from  Buffalo 
direct,  had  just  arrived.  The  bustle  of 
landing  was  almost  over,  and  the  knot 
of  idlers  whidi  such  an  event  at  that 
day  always  drew,  was  melting  gradually 
away.  A  gentleman  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  years  stepped  briskly  ashore,  lead- 
ing by  the  hand  a  little  boy  of  not  more 
than  five  years.  Both  were  well  but 
plainly  dad,  indicating  a  middle  social 
rank ;  and  the  face  of  the  gentleman 
wore  that  expression  of  >  pleasurable  an- 
ticipation, not,  indeed,  enturely  unmixed 
with  apprehension,  which  one  always 
feels  upon  a  return  home  after  long  ab- 
sence. 

"  We'U  soon  be  home  now,  Harry,  my 
boy ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  mamma 
half  chokes  you  with  kisses." 

"  Oh,  Pm  90  glad  to  come  home  1 " 
returned  the  boy.  "  Fm  tired  of  boats 
and  water.  And  we've  got  such  lots  of 
nice  things  for  mamma,  too;  haven't 
we?" 

"  Yes,  pet ;  and  only  think  how  lone- 
some mamma  must  have  been  all  these 
weeks,  without  her  little  boy." 

He  caught  the  little  fellow  up  in  his 
arms,  and  moved  onward  at  a  more 
rapid  pace.  Along  Lake-street  he  greet- 
ed two  or  three  acquaintances  with  a 
brief  nod  to  each;  while  they,  unnoted 
by  him,  looked  after  him  with  troubled 
eyes  and  a  compassionate  shake  of  the 
head. 

Threading  his  way  rapidly  and  con- 
fidently,  he   turned   up    Clark-street, 
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passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
oouit-house  to  Lasalle,  and  up  that 
street  to  a  point  not  many  hundred  feet 
away  from  the  spot  where  the  great  new 
buildings  of  the  '*  Toung  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association"  hare  recently  been 
burned.  Here  he  turned  off  diagonally, 
and,  crossing  some  vacant  lots,  ap- 
proached a  low  white  cottage.  He  saw, 
as  he  came  up,  that  the  blinds  were  all 
closed,  and  the  house  looked  deserted 
and  silent.  But  it  was  a  hot  day,  he 
said  to  himself,  and  behind  the  closed 
blinds  must  be  the  fluttering  curtains 
and  cool  shade  of  pleasant  home.  '*  Be- 
sides," he  thought,  ^*  she  is  not  expect- 
ing me ;  I  am  more  than  a  week  ahead 
of  time." 

He  stepped  on  the  little  stoop,  and 
turned  the  knob,  but  the  door  was 
locked.  3idding  the  boy  wait  for  him 
there,  he  went  to  the  rear  door.  That, 
too,  was  closed  and  locked.  He  re- 
turned to  the  front  with  surprise  and 
anxiety,  and  the  shadow  of  gathering 
,  fear  written  on  his  face.  But  he  pluck- 
ed up  heart  again  when  he  came  back 
to  the  front,  and  his  little  boy  asked, 

"Papa,  where  is  mamma?  Why 
don't  we  go  in  1 " 

"  Mamma  did  not  expect  us  to-day," 
he  replied,  with  a  dreary  cheerfiilnefls, 
"and  she  has  gone  out  to  see  some 
neighbors,  or  shopping,  may-be.  But 
she'll  be  back  presently,  and  we'll  sit 
down  on  the  step  here,  and  wait  for 
her." 

But  he  rang  the  bell  loudly,  and  lis- 
tened intently  as  its  echoes  sounded 
through  the  deserted  rooms,  before  he 
sat  down,  and  tried,  with  a  troubled 
heart,  to  think  whe^e  his  wife  could  be. 
Presently  the  clicking  of  his  gate-latch 
roused  him  from  his  unquiet  thought, 
and  he  looked  up  with  an  eager  smile. 
But  it  was  a  neighbor,  who  advanced 
gravely,  and  replied  to  his  hurried  ques- 
tions only  by  wringing  his  hand  and 
holding  out  to  him  a  copy  of  a  morning 
newspaper,  folded  down  to  an  indicated 
paragraph.  He  took  it  eagerly,  and 
the  neighbor,  walking  quickly  away, 
leaned  on  the  gate.  Let  us  look  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  reads : 


ELOPBMiirrl 


Last  evenng^  soon  after  the  dtparlon  cf  oae 
of  our  magnificent  Lako  stoameES,  it  traufM 
that  the  wife  of  a  quite  well-known  citiien  had 
taken  passage  for  Buffalo  and  the  East  in  guil^ 
company  with  a  young  man  who  has  contrired 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  onr  business  msn 
by  the  boldness  and  ancoeaa  of  hia  ooBnuerasl 
operations,  qoite  as  mnch  as  thai  of  thsir 
daughters  and  wi?es  by  his  personal  graces. 

The  run-awaj  seems  to  hare  been  condactM 
in  tbe  most  deliberate  manner.  The  gentle- 
man, within  a  few  days,  baa  closed  up  alllits 
oatstanding  bnsineasy  annonncing  his  pnrpois 
to  remove  from  tbe  city;  and  the  lady,  op  to 
within  a  few  hours  of  her  departure,  harii^ 
continued  the  apparent  course  of  her  life  with 
the  utmost  9ang  froidy  making  engagements 
with  friends  and  neighbors  for  days  still  in  tbe 
fuCore,  and  ostentatiously  bewailing  the  tb- 
aenoe  of  her  husband,  whom  preasing  bosioflsi 
called  to  New  York  sereral  weeks  ago.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  rarely  heard  of  a  case 
exhibiting  a  cooler  depravity.  The  partieif 
names  we  suppress,  for  obvioQs  reasons. 

Later.— Siw»  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have 
learned  that  Mr.  B^tbhi  is  aocompanied  In 
Kew  York  by  his  only  child,  a  bright  little  bqr 
of  five  years  or  thereabouts.  Mr.  J-rei-y  has 
therefore  secured  his  frail  inamorata  free  from 
any  incumbrances  of  that  nature. 

His  face  grew  white  and  rigid,  as, 
first  rapidly,  then  with  marvellous  de- 
liberation, he  read  the  damning  pan- 
graph,  and  he  clutched  the  paper  till 
the  letters  thereon  left  their  impresaiaQ 
in  the  dank  moisture  that  stood  on  his 
fingers.  His  little  boy  had  leaned  hia 
head  upon  his  lap,  and,  wearied  with 
the  long  summer  aitemoon,  had  fallen 
quietly  asleep.  By  and  by  the  papv 
dropped  from  his  relaxing  fingers,  and, 
lifting  his  child  in  his  arms,  he  turned 
his  steps  once  more  to  the  rear  of  his 
deserted  house.  One  or  two  vigorous 
pushes  forced  open  the  door,  and  father 
and  Bon,  not  in  the  anticipated  joy  and 
brightness  of  happy  home,  not  wiUi  the 
glad  smiles  and  warm  kisses  of  a  beam- 
ing wife  and  mother,  but  in  silence  and 
the  bitterness  of  desertion,  with  a  heart- 
sickness  and  sense  of  utter  loneliness 
past  esqpression,  trod  again  the  famHisr 
rooms.  Let  us  imitate  the  example  of 
the  pitying  neighbor,  and  leave  him 
with  his  griet 

Twenty-four  hours  after,  looking  al- 
most as  if  twenty-four  years  had  left 
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their  traces  on  liis  kindly  featnres,  he 
'  caHed  to  Mr.  Gage,  the  neighbor  who 
bronght  him  the  paper  on  the  preceding 
evening,  asking  if  he  could  give  him  an 
hour.  Mr.  Gage  entered  his  house,  ex- 
pecting to  be  asked  for  all  his  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  the  disappearance 
of  Mrs.  Barnes,  and  fblt  a  Tague  sense 
of  relief,  mingled  with  surprise,  when 
Mr.  Barnes,  with  a  gravity  deep  and 
settled,  but  composed,  entered  at  once 
upon  quite  different  matters;  and 
throughout  their  whole  conference  there 
was  no  allusion  made  to  the  erring 
wife. 

'^I  am  about  to  leave  the  city,  Mr. 
Gage,  for  a  period  which  may  extend 
over  several  years,  and  wish  to  leave 
this  property  in  such  shape  that  it  may 
be  cared  for  properly,  and  ultimately 
returned  to  me,  or  to  my  boy.  I  do  not 
wish  to  sell,  because  my  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Chicago  is  strong ;  and  if  any 
thing  should  happen  to  me,  I  want 
Harry  to  profit  by  the  growth  of  this 
place.  To  this  end,  I  have  drawn  up  a 
lease,  at  a  merely  nominal  rent,  of  the 
whole  property  (which,  you  are  aware, 
includes  three  lots),  to  run  absolutely 
ten  years,  and  terminable  after  that 
period,  by  giving  six  months'  notice 
to  the  lessee.  This  paper  needs  only 
my  signature  and  the  filling  in  of  the 
name  of  the  lessee  to  complete  it.  If 
you  will  examine  it,  you  will  find  it  in 
due  form.  Will  you  accept  the  trust 
(for  so  I  regard  it),  and  suffer  me  to  in- 
sert your  name  as  lessee  ? " 

<*  I  will,  Mr.  Barnes.  I  do  not  desire 
to  examine  it,"  as  the  other  offered  him 
the  paper.  "I  am  content  with  what 
yon  say.  Insert  my  name  at  once,  if  it 
be  your  wish." 

"  Thank  you.  There  are  no  instruc- 
tions I  wish  to  give,  except  that,  as  the 
rent  fklls  due,  you  will  forward  it,  sub- 
ject to  my  order,  to  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  at  Bt.  Louis;  but, 
under  n^  cireumitances^  either  seek  your- 
self, or,  so  far  as  you  may  be  able  to 
prevent,  suffer  any  one  else  to  seek  to 
discover  my  whereabouts.  In  good 
time  I  will  make  it  known  to  you. 
Have  I  your  promise  ? " 


"  You  have." 

*<  Let  us,  then,  execute  this  paper  at 
once.  I  had  forgotten  to  say,  that  I 
would  be  glad  if  yon  would  dispose  of 
all  my  household  goods,  by  auction  or 
otherwise,  as  you  may  elect,  remitting 
the  proceeds  as  before.  My  business 
affairs  I  have  already  placed  in  process 
of  adjustment.  I  shall  start  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  And  your  son  !  " 

"  Goes  with  me." 

The  Chicago  of  1848  had  given  place 
to  the  Chicago  of  1867.  Nineteen  years 
had  wrought  .changes  as  radical  and  as 
marvellous  as  those  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
Instead  of  a  provincial  town,  there  was 
a  considerable  city,  and  a  city  mere  full 
of  energy  and,  vitality,  as  well  as  of 
"  brag,"  than  any  city  in  the  world. 
Planking  had  given  way  to  the  perva- 
sive "  Nicolson ; "  long  rows  of  wooden 
"  shanties  "  had  yielded  up  their  stand- 
ing-room to  costly  stone  and  iron; 
bridge  after  bridge  had  spanned  the 
sluggish  river ;  the  stream  itself,  fit>m  a 
mere  muddy  prairie-creek,  had  become 
a  reeking  sewer,  to  get  rid  of  whose 
foetid  breath  was  the  subject  of  anxious 
consideration  to  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  people. 

The  shadows  of  a  September  evening 
were  slowly  closing  in,  yet  the  roar  of 
the  busy  city  did  not  seem  to  lull.  At 
intervals  the  horse-cars  went,  rumbling 
by,. packed  full  and  running  over  with 
tired  men  seeking  their  comfortable 
homes  far  out  in  what  had  been  com- 
mons and  cornfields  nineteen  years  be- 
fore, and  the  tide  of  hurrying  pedes- 
trians which  flowed  along  the  broad 
cddewalks  seemed  to  know  no  ebb. 

Near  one  of  the  busiest  points  of  the 
city,  a  little  "  fancy  store  "  in  a  modest 
wooden  house  nestled  shyly  between 
two  pretentions  "  marble-ftonts."  It 
bore  on  its  face  the  traces  of  a  former 
era,  and  it  was  evident  that  its  successor 
would  be  of  signally  different  style. 
Inside,  a  young  girl  was  daintily  put- 
ting in  order  some  laces  tumbled  by  a 
just-departed  visitor,  and  slowly  and 
tenderly  manipulating  the  soft  meshes 
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with  ail  the  femiiiine  fondness  for  the 
delicate  web.  Drawing  a  piece  of  the 
foamy  fabric  about  her  white  neck,  she 
tamed  to  a  little  minor  behind  the  nar- 
row comiter,  and  stood  dreamily  con- 
templating its  effect  She  was  startled 
by  a  quick  tread  and  a  rough  but  manly 
and  pleasant  yoice : 

"  Pardon  me,  miss,  but  can  you  tell 
me  if  these  streets  bear  the  same  names 
they  did  twenty  years  ago  ?  " 

"Pm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  she 
replied,  with  a  little  pout  and  blush,  as 
she  busily  folded  up  the  lace  with  a 
half-glance  at  the  amused  fiice  oi  the 
questioner.  '^  Aunt  Mary,  can  tell  you 
all  about  it,  though ;  and  if  you'U  wait 
a  moment,  PU  call  her." 

She  flitted  away  through  a  door  at 
the  rear  of  the  shop,  but  returned  al- 
most immediately,  followed  by  a  much 
older  lady,  dothed  in  sober  black,  with 
a  grave  but  pleasant  face,  on  which 
were  drawn  the  unmistakable  lines  of 
sorrow  and  tears,  but  whose  expres- 
.sion  plainly  showed  that  these  had  not 
narrowed  the  heart  nor  embitteied  the 
spirit. 

The  young  man  repeated  his  ques- 
tion. 

*'  Tes,  sir ;  the  names  are  the  same, 
but  their  features  have  changed  in  that 
time.  But  surely,  you  are  too  young  to 
haye  known  them  so  long  ago  9  " 

Aunt  Mary  slowly  drew  nearer  to  the 
young  stranger,  her  eyes  fixed  almost 
wistfully  on  the  fresh,  ruddy  face,while 
the  color  which  yet  lingered  in  her 
rounded  cheek  came  and  went  fitfully, 
and  an  unwonted  light  moistened  and 
trembled  in  the  habitually  pensive  eya 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  knew  them, 
but  my  recollection  of  them  is  very 
dim  and  faint.  I  am  asking  for  my 
father,  who  was  very  familiar  with  them 
then,  and  is  now  looking  about  just  out- 
side there  to  see  if  he  can  identify  some 
property  he  once  owned  in  this  vicin- 
ity." 

"  Please  ask  him  to  step  inside.  Per- 
haps I  can  give  him  some  information. 
I  have  been  familiar  with  this  part  of 
the  city  for  many  years." 

A  paleness  crept  over  the  kindly  face 


as  she  watched  the  young  man^s  elastic, 
swingiog  tread,  as  he  passed  out  to  the 
street  "How  like  hii  walk  I"  came 
through  her  lips,  more  like  the  ghost  of 
a  forgotten  whisper  than  articulate 
sounds.  A  book,  which  she  had  been 
reading,  and  was  still  holding,  was  laid 
noiselessly  down,  and,  with  hands 
tdaaped  closely  against  her  bosom,  she 
stood  fixedly  watching  the  door. 

Presently  £ftther  and  son  entered  to- 
gether. Califomian  suns  and  Coloradan 
winds  had  browned  the  once  thin  and 
colorless  cheek ;  the  dark  locks  had 
changed  to  iron-gray,  and  the  wUd,  free 
life  of  the  remote  West,  the  healthfid 
toil  and  exposure  of  the  mine  and  the 
camp,  the  cheery  companionship  of  for- 
est and  river  and  mountain,  while  keep- 
ing the  spirit  fresh  and  free  from  moody 
repining,  had,  even  at  that  period  of 
life,  broadened  and  strengthened  the 
f^ame.  But  all  these  changes  could  net 
conceal  the  individuaHty,  and  Robert 
Barnes  was  as  unmistakable  in  this  hale 
and  deliberate  mountaineer,  as  in  the 
hurrying  denizen  of  the  city  of  nineteen 
years  before. 

"  This  is  my  father,  ma'am— Robert 
Barnes." 

"  Tes,  madam ;  Harty  tell^  me  you 
are  quite — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  gaied  at 
the  woman  before  him,  who,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  parted  tips,  leaned 
eagerly  towards  him,  and  murmured,  in 
tones  choked  and  low, 

"  Answered  I  O  infinite  Father  1  an- 
swered 1  Robert — husband — at  last— 
Oh,  at  last  1 "  and,  tottering  forward, 
she  seized  his  unresisting  hand,  and, 
clasping-  it  closely  in  both  her  own, 
looked  eagerly  into  the  bronzed  face, 
where  surprise  and  joy  and  love,  and 
the  smouldering  fires  of  half-forgotten 
anger  and  distrust,  seemed  struggling 
for  supremacy. 

He  would  have  signed  to  the  young 
people  to  leave  them  alone ;  but  she  led 
him  etui  unresisting  into  her  little  sit- 
ting-room at  the  rear  of  the  shop,  then, 
softly  closing  the  door,  she  released  his 
hand,  and,  still  looking  into  his  face^ 
said. 
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**  Not  one  kiss  for  yoar  wife^  Robert, 
after  so  loag — bo  long  1  ^'  and  the  low 
Yoioe  choked,  and  the  clasped  fingen 
grev  white  nnder  each  others'  preseare. 

"  How  is  it  possible,  Mary—  ?  " 

&he  laid  her  finger  on  his  tips. 

"^  Hush  I  '^  she  said.  ''  I  canguess  all 
yoQ  would  say.''  Hastily  throwing  open 
a  writing-desk,  she  took  from  it  an  old, 
yellow,  folded  paper,  and  giving  it  to 
htm,  continued,  "  Read  that,  before  you 
judge  me." 

The  writing  was  irregular  and  scrawl- 
ing, as  if  done  by  one  in  great  haste  or 
with  shattered  nerves.  Mr.  Barnes  read 
the  few  lines  three  or  four  times  through, 
before  he  seemed  to  take  in  their  fhll 
significance.    They  ran : 

Nsw  YoKK,  Angost  7th,  IMS. 

Mr  DKAR  WiFB :  Come  to  me  at  once.  Har- 
ry is  reTj  ill,  and,  worn  out  with  care  and 
watching,  my  own  health  is  giving  way.  I 
send  this  by  private  hand,  to  Mr.  Jeremy,  who 
will  arrange  for  your  departure,  and  possibly 
may  accompany  you  part  of  the  way. 

ROBBBT. 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Then  he 
laid  the  faded  letter  softly  down,  and 
whispering,  with  bated  breath,  **  I  see  it 
all — I  see  it  all,"  held  towards  her  his 
trembling  hands.  A  smile  like  the 
memory  of  childhood's  sunny  mornings 
flushed  through  her  lingering  tears,  and 
the  weary  burden  of  twenty  years  seem- 
ed to  be  lifted  front  her  life  like  the 
mists  of  the  night,  as  the  strong  arms 
closed  around  her  again,  and  she  heard 
the  familiar  voice,  speaking  rather  to 
bis  oWn  heart  than  to  her, 

"  How  can  I  ever  atone  for  these 
twenty  years  of  wrong  ? " 

Oblivious  of  the  young  people  waiting 
and  wondering  in  the  next  room — obliv- 
ious of  all  the  world  but  themselves, 
they  looked  in  each  other's  eyes,  and 
talked  fitfully  for  more  than  an  hour ; 
but  the  reply  to  his  first  question  dis- 
closed all  we  care  to  know. 

"  Who  gave  you  that  letter  ? " 

"  Mr.  Jeremy.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  It  seemed  so  unlike  you  to  send 
to  him,  and  not  to  me  direct,  that  I  felt 
inclined  to  doubt  But  you  were  not 
quite  well  when  you  left  home,  and  Mr. 
Jeremy  was  your  most  trusted  friend. 
VOL.  n.— 27 


6o  trusted,  you  remember,  Robert,  that 
you  laughed  at  me,  as  both  vain  and 
jfoolish,  when  I  had  told  you,  some 
months  before,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
seeking  opportunity  and  encouragement 
for  culpable  advances,  and  in  very  shame 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  you  must 
be  right.  And  then,  the  thought  that 
you  and  Harry  might  be  dying,  amoftg 
strangers,  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
me,  wrung  my  heart ;  and,  following  my 
first  impulse,  I  started  to  go  to  you  on 
the  same  day  he  gave  me  the  letter.  It 
was  the  second  day  out  before  he  threw 
off  the  mask.  At  first  I  affected  not  to 
understand  him,  and  tried  to  laugh; 
but  that  only  encouraged  him.  Then 
I  repulsed  him,  and  threatened  to  ap- 
peal to  the  captain  of  the  steamer  for 
protection.  But  he  taunted  me  with 
my  helpless  and  equivocal  position; 
and  finally,  in  his  anger  and  chagrin, 
he  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  told  me 
that  the  letter  he  gave  me  was  written 
by  himself^  and  that  he  had  spared  no 
pains  to  commit  me  irrevocably  to  his 
fortunes ;  and,  with  devilish  malignity, 
he  even  showed  me  a  copy,  a  true  one 
as  I  found  afterwards,  of  an  article 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  press,  and 
which  he  assured  me  had  then  been  cir- 
culated throughout  the  city.  I  was 
crushed,  but  not  conquered.  I  did  ap- 
peal to  the  captain,  who  placed  me  on 
the  first  westward-bound  steamer  we 
met,  and,  within  five  days  after  I  started 
away,  I  was  at  home  again.  But  it  was 
home  no  longer.  I  saw  Mr.  Gage,  and 
he  told  me  of  all  you  had  done,  but 
was  slow  to  believe  what  I  had  to  telL 
We  have  tried  repeatedly  to  learn  your 
whereabouts;  but  beyond  the  cold 
courtesy  of  the  bank-officers  at  St. 
Louis  we  could  never  penetrate.  You 
guarded  your  secret  well. 

*'  With  the  little  money  you  left  with 
me,  added  to  what  Mr.  Gage  generously 
advanced  me,  I  opened  this  little  shop, 
God  prospered  me  abundantly;  and 
here  I  have  remained  ever  since.  In  my 
inmost  heart  I  Imew  you  would  come 
back  again  some  time ;  and  I  have  never 
closed  my  eyes  in  sleep  without  praying 
Gk>d  to  spare  me  to  see  that  day.    And 
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now  that  day  has  come.  Oh,  husband 
•—dear  husband  I  the  past  is  buried  out 
of  sight,  and  we  are  young  again  I  ^ 

"  Is  Mr.  Gage  still  living  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  died  two  years  ago ;  but 
his  sons  haye  succeeded  to  his  business. 
Several  years  ago  the  lots  where  we 
lived  were  covered  by  huge  business 
houses,  built  by  Mr.  Gage.  The  rents 
paid  for  them  long  ago,  and,  since  then, 
neither  father  nor  sons  would  take  a 
dollar  of  their  proceeds,  but  have  regu< 
larly  deposited  them  in  a  savings  bank, 
to  the  credit  of  "  little  Harry,"  as  they 
always  would  call  him.  •  Of  course,  I 
would  not  touch  them  without  your 
consent.  Twelve  years  ago  my  cousin 
Helen  died,  and  left  me  her  five-year-old 
girl.    You  saw  her  in  the  front  room." 

"  Where  is  Jeremy  ? " 

*^  Dead  ten  years  ago.  Mrs.  Gage  has 
a  letter  written  by  him,  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  to  her  husband.  I  have 
never  seen  it,  but  they  have  told  me 


that  these  facts  are  there  stated,  asud 
much  penitent  protestation,  substaotul- 
ly  as  I  have  just  told  them  to  you.  God 
forgive  me,  but  it  was  bewildering 
work,  sometimes,  to  think  of  him  with 
any  thing  but  malediction.'' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  broken  only 
by  the  scarce  audible  sobs  that  marked 
the  ebb  of  the  storm  of  emotion  wlucli 
had  so  lately  swept  through  that  quiet 
house.  One  by,  one  the  street-lamps 
threw  their  struggling  beams  into  the 
settling  darkness,  and  the  roar  of  the 
day  subsided  gradually  into  the  city's 
multitudinous  "voices  of  the  night" 
Then  she  rose  softly,  and  said, 

"Let  us  call  in  the  children;  and 
when  we  have  satisfied  their  wonder, 
you  shall  tell  me  all  your  history 
through  these  many  years." 

— In  all  Chicago's  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion souls  this  day,  there  are  none  more 
serenely  and  devoutly  content  than  thae 
"  tried  and  true." 


MINE  OYSTER 

Oh  sea,  old  sea,  who  yet  knows  half 
Of  thy  woDders  or  thy  pride  T 


When  you  visit  the  famous  old  town 
of  La  RocheUe,  with  its  Huguenot 
memories  and  its  countless  historic 
associations  from  the  days  of  the  great 
Louis  to  the  closing  scene  in  the 
Napoleonic  drama,  you  are  most  likely 
invited  to  take  a  peep  at  the  seafarms, 
which  are  the  pride  and  the  honor  of 
that  harbor.  You  push  out  with  rapid 
stroke  or  spread  a  picturesque  but  use- 
ful little  sail  into  "the  sea,  the  open 
sea,"  you  just  begin  to  feel  the  swell  of 
the  billows,  and  then  you  enter  a  rough 
enclosure  formed  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  and  are  bid  to  gaze  into  the 
depths,  lighted  up  by  a  warm  southern 
sun,  and  to  look  at  the  living  things 
innumerable  which  there  find  a  home 
in  the  mighty  waters.  There,  near  the 
island  of  Rh^,  you  will  be  introduced 
to  the  new  seafarms  of  our  day,  where 
not  many  years  ago  a  row  of  enormous 


and  unproductive  mudbanks  stretched 
out  more  than  four  leagues  long,  and 
where  now,  by  a  miracle  of  enterprise 
and  energy,  some  six  thousand  fisher- 
men may  be  seen,  as  busy  in  their  parks 
and  claires  as  market-gardeners  in  their 
strawberry-beds.  You  ask  what  gives 
this  multitude  of  men  their  lucratiTe 
occupation,  and  adds  millions  every 
year  to  the  revenue  of  the  r^on 
around,  and  you  learn  with  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  a  scheme,  first  introduced 
by  a  stone-mason  "with  the  curious  name 
of  Beef,  to  raise  oysters  I 

If  you  have  read  your  classics  well, 
you  may  remember,  at  the  mention  of 
the  dainty  shell-fish,  that  there  was  in 
Rome  a  man  famous  for  the  same  bold 
undei-taking,  who  also  bore  a  name  of 
quaintest  meaning.  This  was  ScigiM 
Aurata,  so  called  because  of  the  number 
of  gold  rings  he  loved  to  wear,  as  some 
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laid,  or,  according  to  others,  because  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  gold-fish.  He 
seems  to  have  Uked  shellfish  eren  bet- 
ter, however,  for  he  was  tlie  first  to 
transport  oysters  from  their  birthplace 
on  the  coast  to  the  Lucrine  Lake,  where 
tliey  were  cleaned  by  the  purer  waters 
and  fattened  for  the  table,  retaining 
their  own  natiye  juices,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  and  acquiring  the  flavor  of  their 
new  home:  He  must  have  been  a  pleas- 
ant man  to  deal  with,  thanks  probably 
to  his  intimacy  with  the  delicate  dish, 
Sot  Cicero  sings  not  only  the  praises  of 
his  enormous  wealth,  but  calls  him  also 
a  most  pleasant  and  "  delicious  "  per- 
son. To  these  attractive  qualities  he 
seems  to  have  added  great  cleverness, 
for  he  was  at  all  times  able  to  supply 
the  tables  of  Roman  epicures  with  their 
faTorite  natives  from  his  own  park ;  and 
80  great  was  his  renown  for  ingenuity, 
that  when  he  was  sued  in  the  courts 
and  threatened  to  have  an  injunction  put 
upon  his  trade,  his  advocate  said  de- 
fiantly, that  if  his  client  was  prevented 
&om  rearing  oysters  in  the  lake,  he 
would  grow  them  upon  the  roof  of  his 
house. 

They  will,  in  all  probability,  present 
you  with  an  oyster,  and  ask  you  to  taste 
its  flavor.  Like  all  of  us,  you  look 
upon  it  simply  as  a  delicacy,  good  to 
eat ;  you  open  the  creature's  rough  and 
unsightly  shell,  and  swallow  the  delicate 
morsel  to  satisfy  your  craving  appetite 
and  to  please  your  palate.  But  even 
the  most  refined  and  cultivated  of  oys- 
ter-eaters takes  little  note  of  the  curious 
intricacies  of  its  organization,  and  knows 
nothing,  nor  cares  to  know,  of  its  wisely 
contrived  network  of  nerves  and  tiny 
blood-vessels.  In  fact,  men  generally 
cUp  its  beard,  that  wondrous  membrane 
of  strange  and  curious  mechanism,  by 
which  the  creature  breathes,  as  thought- 
lessly as  they  shave  their  own,  and  gulp 
down  the  luscious  substance,  unmindful 
that  they  are  devburing  a  body  endowed 
with  organs  which  all  the  science  and 
genius  of  man  has  hardly  yet  been  able 
to  know  and  to  admire,  and  which  no 
power  but  that  of  the  Most  High  could 

«Ter  devise  and  send  forth  into  life. 


They  bolt  the  living  carcass,  and 
decline  being  bothered  and  bored  in 
the  act  of  cannibalism  by  the  ill-timed 
and  impertinent  interruptions  of  sci- 
ence. And  yet  they  are  not  the  worst ; 
for  if  Lucian  already  ridiculed  the 
philosophers  who  spent  their  lives  in* 
quiring  into  the  souls  of  oysters,  such 
wiseacres  were  respectable,  and  the  man 
who  eats  the  oyster  with  gratitude  is  at 
least  excusable,  when  compared  with 
those  who  care  neither  for  the  oyster's 
soul  nor  its  body,  but  concentrate  all 
their  faculties  on  the  shell.  The  sad 
couchologist  eviBCQ;rates  the  oyster  as 
earnestly  and  as  gloatingly  as  the  veriest 
Dando,  but  alas  I  he  flings  the  soft  and 
savory  substance  from  him,  and  delights 
in  the  hard  and  unprofitable  covering. 
His  only  pleasure  is  .to  count  all  the 
little  waves  and  scales  and  ribs,  ill- 
shapen  and  sad-colored  as  they  seem  to 
others,  and  he  thinks  not  of  the  living 
body  within,  as  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made  as-  his  own. 

Whilst,  however,  to  the  mass  of  men 
the  oyster  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
rude  and  sportive  device  of  Nature, 
others,  fortunately,  have  learnt  to  spell 
and  to  read,  to  peruse  and  to  study  the 
great  Bible  of  Nature,  in  which  this 
shell  also  is  an  humble  letter,  and  they 
have  found  out  that  the  device  is  a  sign 
pregnant  with  suggestive  meaning,  car- 
rying them  onward  and  upward  to  other 
forms  higher  in  the  scale  of  beings, 
and  leading  them  thus,  with  all  things 
created,  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God.  But,  to  share  in  their  joys  and  to 
receive  like  rewards  for  our  labor,  we 
must  first  learn  to  approach  all  that 
was  made  with  the  reverence  due  to  the 
majesty  of  its  Maker,  and  to  be  able  to 
see  half-hi5den  grandeur  in  thendnutest 
object,  and  veiled  beauty  in  the  most 
ungainly  creature.  We  must  learn  to 
estimate  each  thing  not  carnally  only, 
by  its  use  and  its  pleasantness  to  our 
senses,  but  spiritually  also,  by  the 
amount  of  Divine  thought  which  it 
reveals  to  our  mind,  believing  that 
every  pebble  holds  a  treasure,  every 
bud  a  revelation.  With  such  a  spirit 
we  shall  soon  find  wonders  in  every 
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insect,  Bablimity  in  the  tiny  world  of  a 
pool,  the  clearly-written  records  of  past 
ages  in  a  stone,  and  boundless  fertility 
of  thought  as  of  life  upon  the  barren 
seashore. 

Even  the  life  of  a  poor,  sUent  shell- 
fish, once  reputed  the  dullest  and  most 
inert  of  all  animals,  will  then  be  found 
to  have  its  interest  and  its  romance.  In 
vaiu  did  Plato  already  assign,  in  his 
transmigration  of  souls,  people  who, 
as  men,  were  thoroughly  ignorant  and 
without  thought,  to  oysters  thereafter, 
and  speak  elsewhere  of  the  soul  being 
fettered  to  the  body  like  an  oyster  to 
its  shell;  in  vain  does  Virey,  in  our 
time,  call  them  the  poor  and  afflicted 
among  the  beings  of  creation,  who  seem 
to  solicit  the  pity  of  happier  animals — 
they  are,  as  we* shall  see,  beautifully 
made,  capable  of  enjoying  much  happi- 
ness, and  susceptible  of  being  taught  a 
lesson,  which  most  of  us  proud  men 
have  never  been  able  to  acquire. 

Their  life,  usually  pictured  as  one  of 
utter  helplessness  and  unbroken  seclu- 
sdon,  is  by  no  means. spent  in  unvarying 
repose.  At  the  proper  time,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  all  Nature  is 
full  of  tender  love  and  restless  activity, 
the  mother-oyster  also  is  visited  by  the 
ruling  passion,  and  "  the  icy  bosoms  feel 
the  secret  fire."  Boon  after,  they  are 
seen  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  milk- 
white  fiuid,  which  the  microscope  shows 
OS  to  consist  of  almost  invisible  eggs 
and  milt,  lying  snugly  side  by  side  in 
the  same  shell.  Unlike  most  marine 
animals,  however,  the  oyster  does  not 
heartlessly  abandon  its  spawn  and  leave 
it  to  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves; 
but  from  the  ovary  the  eggs  pass  into 
the  sheltering  folds  of  the  mantle, 
M'here  they  remain  for  some  time. 
Here  they  are  surrounded  by  a  nutri- 
tious substance,  which  serves  to  sustain 
them  as  the  .white  of  an  egg  supports 
the  young  chicken.  After  a  while  the 
whitish  mass  thickens,  and  oysters  in 
this  state  are  called  "  milky,"  because 
the  mass  of  eggs  resembles  thick  cream 
in  consistency  and  color.  The  latter 
turns  into  yellow,  then  into  darker 
brown,  and  the  eggs  are  hatched  1    Sud- 


denly the  mother  opens  the  shell;  a 
dense  mist  is  spread  all  around,  and  the 
young  brood  scatters  far  and  wide. 

Upon  their  first  appearance  in  their 
new  career,  they  are  all  lif%  and  motion, 
flitting  about  in  the  sea  as  gayly  and 
lightly  as  the  butterfly  roams  from  flow- 
er to  flower,  or  the  swallow  skims 
through  the  air.  They  are  odd  little 
cherubs,  consisting,  like  the  angeb  of 
old  masters,  of  nothing  but  a  couple  of 
wing-like  lobes  on  both  sides  of  a 
mouth  and  shoulders,  but  not  encum- 
bered with  a  heavy,  awkward  body. 
The  wings,  fastened  to  rudimentary 
shells,  are  covered  on  the  surface  with 
countless  little  hairs,  which  move  inces- 
santly up  and  down,  and  thus  enable 
the  tiny  creature  to  swim  about  in  the 
water.  Their  infancy  is  one  of  per- 
petual joy  and  vivacity ;  they  skip  to 
and  fro  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  hetTj 
and  immovable  parents.  They  do  not 
go  far  from  her,  howerer,  and  the  time 
of  their  joy  is  in  their  life,  sa  in  oun, 
but  brief,  and  soon  at  an  end.  After  a 
day  or  two  they  seem  to  have  sown 
their  wild  oats,  and  if  luck  has  favored 
them  so  as  to  escape  the  thousand  vora- 
cious enemies  that  lie  everywhere  in 
wait  or  prowl  about  to  prey  upon  their 
youth  and  want  of,  experience,  they 
finally  settle  down  upon  some  suitable 
resting-place,  a  stone  or  a  branch,  and 
become  steady,  domestic  oysters.  But 
how  few  of  them  reach  the  goal! 
When  they  start  from  their  mothers 
safe  home,  they  count  nearly  a  million; 
before  they  can  find  a  new  habitation, 
at  least  nine  tenths  of  their  number 
have  perished  1 

After  they  have  attached  themselves 
by  means  of  a  glutinous  substance,  with 
which  provident  Nature  has  endowed 
them,  to  some  permanent  place  on  what 
is  called  a  good  spatting-ground,  the 
little  wings,  now  useless,  graduaUj 
dwindle  and  shrink,  until  they  dis- 
appear, like  the  tail  of  a  tadpole  when 
it  changes  into  the  full-grown  frog. 
Then  they  begin  to  grow,  slowly,  like 
all  good  things  of  this  earth,  from  the 
size  of  a  pin^s  head,  at  two  weeks,  to 
that  of  a  pea,  at  three  months ;  when 
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they  are  a  year  old  they  are  perhaps  as 
large  as  a  Bmall  lady's-watch,  and  at 
the  age  of  five  years  they  are  in  their 
prime.  The  shell  remains  frail  and 
tender  nntil  they  reach  the  size  of  that 
rare  coin,  an  American  dollar,  but  is 
hard  and  complete,  when  they  become 
fit  for  the  table,  which  is  in  their  fourth 
year.  At  that  time,  they  are  rudely 
torn  from  their  native  bed  by  terrible 
iron  prongs,  to  which  they  yield  with 
philosophic  resignation,  and  are  carried 
unreaiBting  to  busy  cities  and  the  hum 
of  crowds.  If  they  should  escape  the 
gluttony  of  man,  they  die  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  leaving  their  shell,  thick- 
ened by  old  age,  and  adorned  with 
lings  which  show  their  years  like  the 
rings  of  a  tree,  to  serve  as  a  monument 
for  times  to  come,  and  to  add,  with 
millions  of  their  kind,  a  new  layer  to 
the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Such  is  their  life,  simple  and  un- 
romantic,  but  by  no  means  as  void  of 
enjoyment  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
There  are  countless  sneers  at  the  poor 
immovable  oyster  to  be  fouud  in  poet 
and  prose  writer,  as  if  to  be  in  per- 
petual motion  was  to  be  the  perfection 
of  happiness.  The  oyster  has  its  time 
of  merry  wandering,  when  it  is  young ; 
but  it  remembers,  by  times,  that  a  roll- 
ing stone  gathers  no  moss,  and  settles 
down  quietly  in  its  cool,  pleasant  home. 
We  are  so  used  to  roam  over  the  earth 
by  rail  and  by  steam,  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  how  Cain^s  curse  was,  that  he 
should  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  all 
of  his  life  I  We  learn  a  different  lesson 
from  the  great  Kant,  whose  philosophy 
De  Quincey  praises  above  all  ancient 
and  modern  wisdom,  and  who  yet  never 
for  a  day  left  his  native  town  on  the 
Baltic,  and  from  thence  wielded  the 
lever  that  moved  a  world  of  minds ;  or 
from  Bums,  who  said  once  that  he 
envied  only  two  beings  in  this  world,  a 
wild  horse  roaming  freely  over  the 
steppes  of  Asia,  and  an  oyster  on  a 
lonely  rock  in  the  ocean — the  former 
had  no  wish  it  could  not  gratify,  the 
latter  knew  no  wish  and  no  fear.  Poor 
Bums  preferred  to  lead  the  life  of  the 
horse,  and  we  all  know  what  came  of 


it  Others  have  chosen  the  better  part, 
and  followed  the  example  of  the  oyster, 
either  withdrawing  with  stoic  heroism 
into  their  shell,  on  which  all  the  storms 
of  Fate  could  make  no  impression,  or 
travelling  sadly  from  Babylon  to  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  wicked  world  and  its 
tempest-tossed  waves  into  the  quiet 
convent,  the  peaceful  haven  oo  earth. 

An  oyster-bed  in  the  sunny  sea  is  the 
concentration  of  undisturbed  happiness. 
The  countless  creatures  congregated 
there  may  seem  to  be  dormant,  but  we 
are  sure  they  lead,  each,  the  beatified 
existence  of  an  epicurean  god.  The 
world  withbut  does  not  trouble  them ; 
its  cares  and  joys,  its  storms  and  calms, 
its  passions  and  sins,  are  all  indififerent 
to  the  unheeding  oyster.  Apparently 
unobservant  of  what  passes  around,  ita 
whole  soul  is  concentrated  in  itself,  and 
like  the  sublime  sage  of  the  East  in  hia 
one  word  Om,  the  ojrster  finds  bliss  in 
simple  existence.  And  yet  it  does  not 
enjoy  itself  sluggishly  or  apathetically ; 
its  pleasures  are  neither  few  nor  un- 
varied, for  its  body  is  throbbing  with 
life  and  a  thousand  sources  of  enjoy* 
ment.  The  performance  of  every  fune^ 
tion  with  which  the  Creator  has  en- 
dowed them— and  we  know  not  yet 
half  their  number—brings  with  it  as 
much  happiness  as  they  are  capable  of 
enjoying. 

The  mighty  ocean  itself  is  subservient 
to  their  pleasure,  and  its  rolling  waves 
waft'ever  fresh  and  varied  food  within 
their  reach.  They  have  no  care  for  the 
morning,  for  He  who  feeds  the  young 
lions,  provides  an  abundance  for  their 
wants;  they  need  no  effort,  no  labor, 
for  the  flow  of  the  current  brings  the 
food  to  their  very  doors.  Besides,  each 
atom  of  water  that  comes  in  contact 
with  their  delicate,  sensitive  gills,  sets 
free  its  imprisoned  air  to  freshen  and 
invigorate  their  pellucid  blood.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  gentle  agitation 
of  the  water  as  it  flows  around  them, 
the  equal  temperature  of  the  ocean, 
varying  only  from  one  degree  of  pleas- 
antness to  another,  the  act  of  imbibing 
the  fluid  and  softly  expelling  again 
what  is  not  required  for  breathing,  that 
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all  these  changes,  unceasingly  affecting 
their  tender  substance,  afford  them  both 
wholesome  occupation  and  cheerful 
amusement.  We  little  suspect,  when 
looking  at  thf  rough  shell  and  '  the 
shapeless  mass  within,  how  beautiful 
the  structure  of  the  animal  is,  and  at 
how  many  countless  points  it  is  suscep- 
tible to  influences  from  the  outer  world. 
But  if  we  put  on  oyster  into  a  vivarium, 
and  then  aid  our  feeble  sight  by  the 
inventions  of  science,  we  are  struck  at 
once  by  the  millions  of  tiny  hairs,  cilia, 
which  now  are  seen  to  vibrate  incessant- 
ly, and  to  keep  time  most  marvellously, 
as  they  beat  on  every  fibre  of  each  fring- 
ing leaflet.  Even  the  very  imperfect 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Leeuwenhocck  made  him  exclaim  with 
amazement :  "  The  motion  I  saw  was  so 
incredibly  great,  that  I  could  not  be 
satisfled  with- the  spectacle,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  all 
the  motion  which  I  beheld  within  the 
compass  cf  a  grain  of  sand  ;  "  and  yet 
his  untrained  eye  saw  but  a  tithe  of 
what  is  now  known  to  careAil  observers ! 
Well  may  wo  marvel,  and  adore  the 
sublime  goodness  which  devised  all  this 
elaborate  and  inimitable  contrivance  for 
the  well-being  of  a  despised  shellfish. 

As  the  oyster  has  a  mouth,  that  also 
must  be  a  source  of  enjoyment,  al- 
though its  suspicious  nearness  to  the 
stomach  deprives  the  mollusc,  in  all 
probability,  of  that  enjoyment  which 
the  passage  along  the  gullet  affords  to 
the  gourmand  among  ourselves,— so  that 
one  of  them  wished  it  could  be  length- 
ened out  into  a  mile.  The  oyster,  how- 
ever, has  an  appetite,  and  no  doubt  also 
its  own  power  of  appreciating  the  varied 
provisions  with  which  it  is  continually 
Bupplied,  and  which  are  taken  impar- 
tially from  the  animal  as  well  as  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  its  nerv- 
ous system,  moreover,  very  simple  as  far 
as  we  know,  but  connected  with  the 
ovarium,  and  thus  aflbrdhig  the  pleasant 
sensations  of  love ;  the  mantle,  in  whose 
folds  its  young  are  so  tenderly  kept  for 
a  long  time ;  and  the  heart  itself,  with 
it-s  two  chambers  and  its  gentle  pulsa^ 
tions,  showing  clearly  that  it  feels  and 


enjoys,  though  it  may  have  btit  obBcmie 
sensibilities  and  limited  instincts.  Then 
there  are  still  other  portions  of  its 
frame,  which  the  careless  and  the  ig- 
norant simply  declare  useless,  because 
they  cannot  at  once  see  what  essential 
purpose  of  life  they  arfe  made  to  serve, 
and  because  they  might  apparently  he 
omitted  without  disturbing  the  coune 
of  daily  duties.  But  as  they  are  never 
found  missing,  and  as  we  now  know 
that  nothing  in  created  beings  is  the 
result  of  chance,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  they  are  s3rnibols  of  organs  to  be 
more  Ailly  developed  in  animals  of 
higher  perfection — anticipations,  it  may 
be,  of  limbs  and  senses  given  to  other 
creations,  and  badges  of  the  relatioii- 
ship  which  exists  between  these  lower 
and  despised  beings,  and  man  himsdf 
in  all  his  sublime  strength  and  beauty. 
It  is  true,  the  oyster  is  not  visibly 
endowed  with  other  senses  than  taste 
and  touch,  which  it  exercises  and  enjoys 
in  almost  unceasing  activity.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  ever  ceases  to  take  in 
food,  and  we  can  see  distinctly  that  the 
beautiAil  ciUa,  more  delicate  than  the 
costliest  lace  on  the  wedding-robe  of  an 
aristocratic  beauty,  shrink  and  sbivet 
at  the  slightest  warning,  by  day  or  by 
night.  There  is  no  outward  eye  per- 
ceptible, as,  in  fact,  there  is  no  head  to 
which  it  might  lend  light  and  beauty 
in  its  dark  home ;  and  yet  the  oyster  h 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  every  change  of 
light,  and  finds  in  this  susceptibility  at 
least,  one  means  of  protecting  itself 
against  an  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
shadow  of  a  passing  boat  falls  upon  it 
from  on  high,  and  long  before  the  preB- 
sure  of  the  agitated  waters  can  hire 
reached  its  home  on  the  rocks^  it  doses 
its  shell,  unfortunately  with  no  better 
success  than  that  of  the  cunning  manoeti- 
vre  of  the  ostrich,  when  it  hides  Hm 
head  under  a  bush.  The  ear  is,  on  the 
contrary,  very  f\illy  developed,  and  a 
most  curious  origan,  consbting  mainly 
of  a  number  of  dinrinutive  grains,  shot 
up  in  a  transparent  prison,  and  there 
dancing  in  perpetual  motion,  which 
changes  with  every  sound  that  strikes 
upon  the  outer  widis.    Here,  then,  is  a 
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new  soTiroe  of  Enjoyment,  and  the  thou- 
sand subdued  notes  of  the  great  ocean 
may  have  their  melodies,  unknown  to 
hnman  ears,  but  appreciated  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  yasty  deep. 

In  spite  of  these  organs  and  the 
undoubted  fact  that  oysters  have  senses 
and  various  sources  of  happiness,  men 
have  generally  believed  them  to  be  very 
imperfect  beings  after  all,  and  fit  only 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  lowest  of 
created  beings.  But  "there  is  a  phi- 
losophy in  shellfish,  and  above  their 
jackets,''  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
whilst  we  have  seen  that  they  are  en- 
dowed, in  their  own  peculiar  way,  with 
safBcient  acuteness  and  sensibility  to 
make  their  so-called  instinctive  proceed- 
ings often  very  surprising,  there  are 
men,  who  know  them  well,  claiming  for 
them  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence 
and  thoughtful  action.  In  fnct,  utterly 
helpless  and  thoughtless  molluscs  as 
they  seem  to  be,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  learning  that  hardest 
lesson  which  man  has  to  acquire  in  the 
world— to  keep  their  mouth  shut  at  the 
proper  time !  The  manner  in  which 
they  came  first  to  be  trained  in  this  rare 
accomplishment  was  this : 

There  are  large  establishments  on  the 
coast  of  Calvados,  like  those  near  La 
Rochelle,  where  oysters  are  kept  to  be 
cleaned  and  fattened  for  the  market, 
l^ese  artificial  beds  are  constructed 
between  tide-marks,  and  their  denizens, 
accustomed  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  under  water, 
open  their  valves  and  allow  the  waves 
to  come  in,  when  so  situated,  but  close 
them  finnly  when  the  receding  tide 
leaves  them  exposed.  Thus  they  get 
gradually  used  to  these  alternations  of 
submersion  and  exposure,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  opening  and  closing  the  .sheU 
becomes  a  regular  habit.  After  a  few 
years'  residence  here,  they  are  ready  to 
be  carried  to  Paris ;  and  as  the  distance 
is  great,  even  by  rail,  this  habit  of  gap- 
ing at  a  certain  hour  would  insure  their 
destruction,  as  the  oyster  can  as  little 
liyc  without  its  supply  of  air,  which  it 
deriyes  from  the  sea-water,  as  we  our- 
Belves.     The  French  owners  of  these 


parks,  therefore,  undertook  to  train 
them  to  keep  their  valves  shut  in  order 
to  avert  the  evil.  Each  batch  of  oys- 
ters intended  to  make  the  journey  to 
Paris,  is  now  subjected  to  a  prelimi- 
nary e^rcise  in  keeping  close  even  at 
such  hours,  at  which  the  tide  is  in,  by 
giving  them  at  the  right  time  a  slight 
blow,  which  instinctively  closes  the 
door.  The  molluscs  learn,  after  a  while, 
to  do  so  whenever  they  are  uncovered 
by  sea-water;  and  when  the. time  for 
the  journey  arrives,  they  are  tapped, 
and  quietly  close  the  shells,  keep  the 
gills  moist  with  the  water  within,  and 
arrive  safely  and  lively  in  the  great 
capital.  Thus  they  prove  themselves 
capable  of  understanding  and  profiting 
by  a  lesson,  and  are  enabled  to  arrive  in 
the  metropolis  like  polished  citizens  of 
the  Empire,  and  not  like  gaping  rustics, 
with  their  mouths  wide  open. 

The  mollusc  is,  moreover,  by  no 
means  so  intensely  selfish,  that  all  the 
joys  and  pleasures  connected  with  its 
e:fistenco  should  be  strictly  confined  to 
its  own  secret  life.  In  building  up  its 
house,  for  instance,  it  does  not  labor  for 
itself  alone.  We  cannot  yet  answer  the 
question,  which  the  fool  asked  of  King 
Lear,  how  the  oyster  built  its  shell,  but 
we  can  see  with  deep  interest  how 
varied  its  colors  and  how  perfect  its 
form.  The  upper  part  is  generally 
raised— the  oyster  of  Holstein  alone  has 
a  concave  top,  having  caved  in,  as  the 
poor  people  say,  when  the  Prussians 
took  possession  of  the  country — the 
lower  part  is  flatter,  only  deep  enough 
to  hold  some  water,  and  both  valves 
are  movable  by  means  of  a  powerful 
muscle,  which  holds  the  door  more 
strongly  than  the  best  of  our  locks  or 
latches.  The  outside  varies  according 
to  the  locality  where  the  oyster  grows : 
it  is  dark  on  black,  muddy  bottoms; 
the  Spanish  oyster  is  dressed  in  red,  the 
Illyrian  has  a  brown  armor  to  protect  its 
dingy  body,  the  favorite  of  the  Paris- 
ians is  green  without  and  within,  and 
the  natives  of  the  Red  Sea  shine  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Orient,  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  At  night  the 
shell  emits  a  dim,  sulphurous    light. 
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ariBing  from  a  yarietj  of  microscopic 
algse,  which  enjoy  their  existence  as 
parasites  of  the  oyster.  Nor  are  the 
brilliant  lustre  and  the  gleaming  iri- 
descence of  the  ilmer  lining  of  the  shell 
destined  to  remain  hid  forever  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  The  nacreous 
shells,  which  furnish  our  mother-of- 
pearl,  belong  to  a  variety  of  oysters,  and 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  wherever  they 
can  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities, 
forming  an  article  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  trade.  Those  of  the  tropics 
contain,  however,  still  more  precious 
treasures,  for  they  change  the  luckless 
grain  of  sand  or  unproductive  egg  into 
costly  pearls,  and  teach  us  the  great 
lesson,  that  we  also  should  endeavor  to 
treat  our  troubles  in  like  manner,  and 
convert  our  secret  cankers,  by  help  from 
on  high,  into  pearls  of  great  value. 

*'  On  some  fhr-distant  Bhoret, 
There  are  who  seek  the  oy»ter  for  the  pearl 
She  ■ometimes  bring*  with  her,  a  priceless  dower- 
But  Dundo  only  sought  her  for  herself." 

And  Daudo  was  right ;  for  what  are  all 
the  beauties  of  the  shell,  and  all  the 
charms  of  the  rare  pearl,  to  the  luscious 
food' and  the  certain  health  promised  to 
the  lover  of  oysters  by  the  inside? 
Much  has  been  said  in  comic  wonder 
and  half-serious  admiration  of  the  man 
who  first  ventured  to  eat  an  oyster.  A 
quaint  old  German  writer,  Lentilius, 
said  of  the  mollusc  that  it  was  "an 
animal  of  horrid  and  nauseous  appear- 
ance, whether  you  look  at  it  shut  up  in 
its  shell  or  open,  so  that  bold  must  have 
been  the  man  who  first  raised  it  to  his 
lips."  The  popular  legend  has  it,  that 
a  man,  walking  one  day  by  the  side  of 
the  sea  "  with  its  many  voices,"  picked 
up  one  of  these  savory  bivalves  just  as 
it  was  in  the  act  of  gaping.  Observing 
the  extreme  smoothness  of  the  sides 
within,  he  insinuated  his  finger  to  feel 
the  shining  surface,  when  suddenly  they 
closed  upon  him  with  a  sensation  fav 
less  pleasant  than  he  had  expected. 
The  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  finger 
was  hardly  a  more  natural  movement 
thitn  his  bringing  it  to  his  mouth,  by 
that  unfailing  instinct  which  comes  to 
us  in  early  childhood.    In  this  instance 


the  result  was  fortunate  in  the  extreme: 
The  happy  owner  of  the  injured  finger 
tasted  for  the  first  time  the  delidofu 
juice  of  an  oyster,  as  the  Chinaman  in 
Elia's  Essay,  having  burnt  his  finger, 
first  tasted  Cracklin.  The  savor  was 
superb,  and  he  had  made  a  great  (li»- 
covery ;  he  picked  up  the  oyster,  forced 
open  the  shell,  banqueted  upon  the 
contents,  and  soon  brought  the  molluM 
into  fashion — a  faidiion  which,  unlike 
all  others,  has  never  gone  and  never 
will  go  out  again.  To  ascribe  to  the 
lucky  man  wonderftQ  courage,  is  a  vul- 
gar error;  he  deserves  admiration, on 
the  contrary,  for  his  highly  sensitive 
and  exquisite  taste,  and  his  prophetic 
appreciation  of  a  dainty,  as  he  saw  the 
tempting  morsel  lie  all  succulent  upoai 
its  own  plate  in  its  own  delicious  sauoe: 
We  can  sympatiliize  with  the  regret  he 
must  have  felt,  in  common  with  all  oys- 
ter-eaters, when  gaang  upon,  the  en- 
tombed remains  of  millions  of  well-fed 
and  elegantly  shaped  oysters,  which 
geologists  point  out  to  us  in  the  Eocene 
formation.  We  can  imagine,  with  Kr. 
Forbes,  how  he  would  chase  *'  a  peariy 
tear  "  away,  as  he  calls  to  mind  how  all 
these  delicious  beings  came  into  the 
world  and  vanished  to  so  little  purposeL 

Even  when  man  and  oyster  were  first 
brought  in  contact,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  taken  kindly  to  each  other;  at 
least,  the  silence  of  the  Old  Testament 
leads  to  the  idea  that  to  the  Hebrews 
the  shellfish  was  forbidden  as  one  of 
the  abominable  beings.  The  ancient 
Greeks  were  far  wiser  in  their  genen- 
tion,  and  enjoyed  them  heartily,  but 
they  deserve  no  mercy  for  the  vile  nss 
they  made  of  the  outer  shell.  It  was 
black  ingratitude  all  around  ;  for  after 
having  feasted  upon  the  delicious  oys- 
ters of  their  waters  at  the  expense  of 
some  great  patriot  like  Aristides,  they 
escaped  thanking  him  for  his  largess  by 
writing  his  name  on  the  shell,  and  ban- 
ishing him  from  his  native  land.  How 
could  men  blessed  with  luscious  natives 
ever  be  guilty  of  ostracism  ? 

The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  showed 
their  appreciation  of  Nature^s  ridi 
bounties    by  the  fostering  care  with 
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which  they  raised  them,  and  the  reli* 
gious  fastidiousness  with  which  thej 
prepared  them  for  their  enjoyment.  We 
have  seen  ahtsady  how  they  learnt  to 
improve  them,  but  they  also  took. to 
importing  them  even  from  distant  Brit- 
aiuy  whose  natives  they  prized  above  all 
others.  Unfortunately,  the  gluttony  of 
the  time  of  the  C«8ars  affected  their 
appreciation  of  oysters  also,  and  a 
Yiteliius  could  with  beastly  voracity 
set  them  the  bad  example  of  eating 
ojsters  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  up 
to  a  round  thousand  at  a  sitting.  To 
increase  the  heinouaness  of  the  ofience, 
he  availed  himself^  in  order  to  make 
this  possible,  of  the  abominable  fashion 
prevailing  in  those  days,  which  made 
room  for  new  supplies  by  removing  the 
older  inmates  through  the  agency  of  a 
peacock-feather,  tickling  the  ]>alate 
with  great  effect  Beneca,  who  so  ad- 
mirably praised  poverty  in  his  writings, 
aod  complained  on  the  forum  that  he 
could  not  live  comfortably  with  only 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  treated  oysters 
with  the  same  duplicity.  The  temper- 
ate sage  eat  a  few  hundred  every  day, 
nntil,  in  a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  after 
having  listened  to  a  brother  philoso- 
pher, who  inveighed  against  all  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  times,  he  re- 
nounced them  forever.  With  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  friend  changed  into  a  foe,  he 
tamed  round  and  denounced  them  as 
vile  things,  pleasing  only  to  gluttons, 
because  "  they  so  very  readily  slipped 
down,  and  so  very  readily  came  xtp 
again."  The  cooler  Cicero,  while  con- 
fessing his  fondness  for  them,  claims  to 
find  no  difficulty  in  abstaining ;  but  the 
poets,  fortunately,  speak  with  more  en- 
thusiasm. Horace,  devoted  to  the  de- 
licious mollusc  with  his  whole  heart, 
sings  their  praise  again  and  again,  and 
Juvenal  breaks  forth  in  admiration  of 
him 

•<  who  oovld  tell 
M  the  flrst  bite,  if  hiii  oysters  fed 
On  the  Baiupian  or  the  Lacrine  bed,'* 

the  Rutupians  being  the  fine  natives  of 
Britain,  which  had  but  just  come  into 
feahion.  The  Emperor  Trajan  was  so 
fond  of  them,  that  his  famous  cook, 


Apidus,  had  to  provide  them  even  dur- 
ing the  sunmier  months,  and  to  send 
the  master's  favorite  dish  after  him  to 
Parthia,  at  a  distance  of  many  days' 
journey  from  salt-water.  From  that 
time  onward,  nearly  all  great  men  have 
been  fond  of  oysteis.  Cervantes  loved 
them,  and  satirized  the  oyster-dealers  of 
his  country :  Trench  authors  professed 
a  like  fondness,  from  the  learned  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  under  Louis  XI., 
down  to  the  unhappy  encyclopedists,' 
who  were  joined  by  the  great  men  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  days  of  their 
innocence.  Nor  have  the  Parisians 
degenerated  since,  ibr  they  still  consome 
daily  a  million.  Pope  and  Swift  shared 
this  partiality  for  oysters,  and  the  Scot- 
tish philosophers  of  Hume's  day  spoke 
in  raptures  of  their  "whiskered  pan- 
dores,,'''  an  enthusiasm  fully  appreciated 
afterwards  by  Christopher  North  and 
the  shepherd. 

It  is  not  the  mere  savor,  moreover, 
which  makes  oysters  such  favorites 
among  men,  but  they  have  valuable 
qualities  besides,  sShd  have  been  recom- 
mended from  of  old  by  physicians  of 
all  countries  for  many  diseasea  It  may 
not  be  true  that  their  own  fertility  is 
transferred  tp  those  who  eat  ttiem,  aa 
was  fondly  and  firmly  believed  in  for- 
mer days ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  marvellously  nutritious,  very 
digestible,  and  esi>ecial]y  famous  for 
their  effect  on  the  increased  production 
of  blood,  so  that  they  are  often  pre* 
scribed  in  coses  of  wounds  or  after 
repeated  bleedings.  Dr.  Pasquier  rec- 
ommended them  as  curing  gout,  and 
Dr.  Leroy,  by  taking  two  dozen  every 
morning,  preserved  his  youthful  vigor 
to  an  advanced  age.  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  that  their  consumption  is 
enormous,  and  nothing  can  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  quantity  brought  to  market, 
than  to  see  the  fieet  of  oyster-vessels 
dredging  in  our  great  estuaries,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  even  more  impressive, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Billingsgate,  the  one 
great  fish-market  of  the  city  of  London. 
At  the  early  hour  between  four  and  five 
in  the  morning,  the  visitor  here  sees  one 
of  the  ma  vels  of  the  overgrown  dty ; 
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the  immense  amount  of  fish  of  all 
kinds  which  London  grasps  by  means 
of  its  gigantic  iron  anns,  its  railways 
and  its  steamers,  from  every  sea  that 
beats  against  the  island -coast,  and 
brings  here  in  one  point  together. 
There  he  sees  superb  salmons,  fresh 
from  the  friths  and  bays  of  Scotland, 
or  from  the  fertile  Irish  seas,  flounder- 
ing about ;  delicate  red  mullet,  all  the 
way  from  Cornwall,  which  await  being 
carried  to  the  West  End ;  smelts,  with 
delicate  skins  varying  in  hue  like  an 
opal,  brought  from  Holland  in  Dutch 
boats;  pyramids  of  lobsters,  a  vast 
moving  mass  of  spiteful  claws  and  rest- 
less feelers,  savage  at  being  torn  from 
their  clear,  cool  homes  in  Norwegian 
waters ;  and  perhaps  a  royal  sturgeon  of 
colossal  dimensions,  dragged  with  ropes 
through  the  excited  crowd  by  a  yelling 
knot^  of  men.  Among  these  there  are 
heaped  up  such  mountains  of  oysters  as 
to  appal  the  inexperienced,  and  down 
Oyster-street,  as  it  is  called,  lie  long 
Hnes  of  oyster-boats,  moored  side  by 
side,  and  heaping  foil  of  natives  and 
the  lower  kinds.  And  yet  the  railways 
bring  in  even  larger  supplies,  especially 
since  the  discovery  of  a  groat  natural 
bed,  called  the  Mid-Channel  Bed,  which 
stretches  for  forty  miles  between  the 
ports  of  Shoreham  and  Havre,  and  has 
proved,  as  the  dredging-^rround  is  free 
to  all  comers,  a  source  of  vast  wealth. 
Nor  are  private  banks  less  remarkable 
for  their  extent ;  so  that  long  years  ago 
a  Mr.  Alston,  then  the  largest  oyster- 
fisher  in  the  world,  could,  in  a  single 
year,  send  fifty  thousand  bushels  from 
one  of  his  parks  to  London,  and  pay 
eight  hundred  pounds  metage  to  the 
owners  of  the  market.  The  whole  sup- 
ply, now,  is  stated  at  eight  hundred 
millions  a-year,  and  yet  there  is  a  pause, 
at  least  during  a  part  of 

"  those  four  sad  inojifhs,  wherein  is  mate 
That  one  mysterious  letter,  that  has  power 
To  call  the  oyster  from  the  vasty  deep." 

The  question  has  often  been  raised, 
why,  if  oysters  are  really  the  greatest 
of  gastrononuc  blessings,  and  life  is  pro- 
verbially short,  the  dainty  creatures 
should  not  be  eaten  all  the  year  round. 


The  prejudice,  however,  which  forbids 
them  during  the  months  that  have  no 
letter  R  in  their  names,  is  not  altogether 
unfounded.  In  May  and  June  they  gen- 
erally spawn,  and  then  their  lifers  blood 
is  essentially  changed  for  the  benefit  of 
their  posterity,  and  their  own  flesh  is 
lean  and  unpalatable.  Besides,  how- 
ever productive  they  may  be,  a  omi- 
scientious  lover  of  the  mollusc  will 
hardly  reconcile  himself  to  the  barbar- 
ous waste  of  swallowing  with  each  liv- 
ing parent  a  million  of  promising  off- 
spring. In  the  next  two  months  the 
heat  is  apt  to  be  so  great  as  seriously  to 
endanger  all  oysters  that  are  not  eaten 
immediately  after  they  are  taken  from 
the  water;  and  one  spoiled  oyster  does 
more  harm  than  a  thousand  good  ones. 
Hence  the  English  rarely  have  them 
brought  to  market  before  the  first  days 
of  August,  when  the  *'  common  oysters" 
from  Colchester  and  Feversham  appear 
gradually,  but  the  ^*  melting  natives" 
are  not  seen  before  the  beginning  of 
October,  reach  their  meridian  of  perfec- 
tion at  Christmas,  and  disappear  again 
towards  the  end  of  April 

In  the  remaining  months,  however, 
they  throng  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  then  they  are  eaten  by  old  and 
young,  by  rich  and  poor,  "the  only 
meat  which  men  eat  alive  and  yet  ac- 
count it  not  cruelty,"  as  old  Puller  says 
quaintly.  For  this  is  their  great  merit, 
l^at  one  may  eat  them  to-day,  to-mor- 
row, and  forever,  and  as  many  as  one 
wants,  and  yet  their  presence  hardly 
makes  itself  felt,  while  they  gratify  the 
palate,  quiet  the  excitement  of  certain 
nerves  which  we  call  hunger,  and  leave 
no  feeling  of  satiety,  no  reproach,  no 
remorse  for  the  following  day.  They 
are  the  true  grata  inghiviea  of  Horace. 
Hence  we  marvel  how  a  clever  man  like 
Malherbe  could  say  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing nobler  in  the  world  than  women 
and  melons,  and  yet,  living  as  he  did 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  near 
the  finest  of  oyster-banks,  forget  oys- 
ters! We  all  know  men  with  whom 
women  do  not  agree,  and  how  many  of 
us  can  eat  melons  with  impunity ;  but 
who  ever  heard  of  tresib.  oysters  making 
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themselves  at  all  disagreeable?  They 
can,  moreover,  be  eaten  at  all  times  of 
the  day;  they  are  good  at  breakfast, 
excellent  as  a  prelude  to  dinner,  and 
Jnvenal  speaks  already  of  his  beloved 
Venus  Ebria, 

**  who  ai  deep  midnigbt  on  fat  oytters  imps. 
And  froths  vifh  imguents  her  Falernian  enps." 

The  true  way  to  eat  them,  profitably  to 
taste,  health,  and  enjoyment,  is,  of  course, 
to  eat  them  raw,  and  without  condi- 
ment;  for  vinegar,  pepper,  or  lemon- 
juice  all  spoil  the  natural  flavor  of  the 
bivalve.  The  only  good  dressing  is  its 
own  gravy,  which  is  not  sea-wate-,  as 
many  fancy,  but  its  life's  blood,  which 
it  sheds  when  the  shell  is  violently  bro- 
ken open.  Hence  a  master  of  the  art 
says  of  all  other  ways  of  dressing: 
"  Frivolity  I  profanity  1  sacrilege  I  If 
after  such  treatment  they  taste  well, 
they  are  no  longer  oysters ;  if  they  are 
Btill  oysters,  they  have  no  longer  any 
taste ; "  and  the  poet  adds  sagely,  that 
in  his  view  Oysters  ought  to  be  eaten, 
as  we  love  to  see  white  roses — with  the 
dew  of  a  fine  summer  morning  on  their 
tender  leaves.  To  all  of  which  famous 
Dr.  Kitchener  adds,  with  refined  cruel- 
ty :  "  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  this 
delicious  restorative  in  its  utmost  per- 
fection, must  eat  it  the  moment  it  is 
opened,  with  its  own  gravy  in  the  under 
shell ;  if  not  eaten  absolutely  alive,  its 
flavor  and  spirit  are  lost.  The  true 
lover  of  an  oyster  will  have  some  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  his  little  favorite,  and 
contrive  to  detach  the  fish  from  the  shell 
so  dexterously  that  he  is  hardly  con- 
scious he  has  been  ejected  from  his 
lodging  till  he  feels  the  teeth  of  the 
gounnet  tickling  him  to  death."  "Would 
Dr.  Kitchener  be  very  grateful  for  being 
tickled  to  death  ? 

if  dressings  are  not  allowed,  some 
drink  to  accompany  the  mollusc  on  its 
way  is  generally  considered  indispen- 
sable. Strong  wines  and  liquors  should 
be  eschewed,  although  in  this  country 
whiskey  or  gin,  and  in  Germany  and 
Kussia  rum,  is  taken  with  them ;  these 
beverages  simply  pickle  the  oyster  at 
once,  and  deprive  it  of  its  best  quali- 
ties   as    nutritious,     digestible    food. 


Lighter  French  wines  are  less  objection- 
able, such  as  Chablis,  Sauteme,  and 
even  Moselle,  but  Port  is  said  to  turn 
them  into  stone ;  porter  and  ale,  on  the 
contrary,  and,  better  still,  half-and-half, 
are  consider^  the  true  friends  of  the 
oyster. 

The  question  as  to  how  many  may  be 
eaten  at  a  time  is  (hiught  with  great 
difficulty,  for  here  men  differ  as  well  as 
doctors.  The  experienced  say  that  oya- 
ters  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  dozen  cease 
to  be  a  delight ;  specially  favored  indi- 
viduals speak  of  seven  or  eight  as 
profitable  in  times  of  great  political  or 
domestic  excitement,  when  the  system 
has  to  be  appeased  by  a  specially  cool- 
ing and  soothing  food.  But  Brillat  8a- 
varin,  in  his  admirable  book  on  Taste,  ex- 
presses a  different  opinion.  "  It  is  well 
known,"  he  says,  "  that  formerly,  under 
the  Louises,  before  the  Revolution,  every 
festive  meal  began  with  oysters,  and 
that  a  certain  number  of  guests  were 
always  found  who  did  not  rest  until 
they  had  eaten  a  gross,  vii.,  twelve 
dozen.  The  abb^s  of  those  happy  days, 
especially,  never  were  content  with  less, 
and  the  chevaliers  often  went  beyond 
them.  As  I  wished  to  know  the  exact 
value  and  weight  of  such  a  preparation 
for  a  good  meal,  I  took  my  scales,  and 
found  that  twelve  dozen  oysters,  with 
the  water  they  contained,  weighed  ex- 
actly three  pounds.  How  much  hap- 
pier, now,  were  these  worthy  guests 
with  such  a  weight  of  oysters,  than  if 
they  had  eaten  three  pounds  of  meat  or 
even  of  poultry  I  "  A  handsome  com- 
pliment, surely,  to  our  firiends,  the  oys- 
ters, which  could  not  have  been  more 
happily  turned  by — the  best  of  cooks. 
In  another  place  he  adds  a  remarkable 
instance  of  individual  capacity.  It 
seems  that  he  accidentally  fell  in,  in 
1798,  with  a  certain  Laperte,  officer  in 
one  of  the  public  courts,  who  professed 
to  be  passionately  fond  of  oysters,  but 
never  to  have  had,  as  he  said,  "  his  fill " 
of  them.  The  author  offered  to  give 
him  that  satisfaction,  and  invited  him 
to  dine  the  next  day  at  his  house.  The 
gourmet  came,  and  Brillat  kept  him 
company  up  to  the  third  dozen,  when 
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liB  let  bim  go  his  way  unaided.  He 
marched  on  bravely,  till  he  reached  the 
thirty-second  dozen,  which  he  did  in 
about  an  hour,  as  the  man  who  opened 
the  oysters  was  not  very  expert.  Bril- 
lat  became  impatient,  not  at  the  endless 
capacity,  but  at  his  own  forced  inactivi- 
ty, thinking  it  both  "  painful  and  un- 
wholesome to  sit  at  table  without  eat- 
ing,^' and  stopped  his  valiant  guest  in 
the  midst  of  his  exploit  He  expressed 
his  regrets  that  the  Fates  had  evidently 
denied  him  the  privilege  to  let  his 
friend  have  his  fill  that  day,  and  invited 
him  now  to  join  him  at  dinner.  The 
guest  assented,  and  behold  I  to  the  au- 
thor^s  amazement,  he  went  to  work 
with  all  the  energy  and  perseverance  of 
a  man  who  had  sat  down  to  table  after 
lung  fasting ! 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  happy 
Laperte  may  have  belonged  to  the 
school  of  the  poet  Lainez,  in  Paris,  who 
was  asked,  after  four  hours'  active  de- 
votion to  an  uninterrupted  dinner,  if  he 
had  dined  yet,  and  replied,  indignant- 
ly: "Do  you  imagine  my  stomach  is 
endowed  with  memory  ?  "  Whereupon 
he  resumed  his  work  with  renewed  zeal 
and  increased  vigor. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
even  in  such  extreme  cases  no  man  has 
yet  been  known  to  have  suffered  serious- 
ly because  he  loved  oysters  "  not  wisely 
but  too  well."  There  is  comfort,  also, 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  voracity  of  man 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  vast 
numbers  of  oysters  which  exist  in  our 
seas.    Spenser  already  said,  it  was 

"  mueh  more  eath  to  tell  the  stars  on  high, 
Alhe  tiiey  endless  seem  in  estiniHtion, 
Than  io  reoount  the  sea's  posterity ; 
So  fertile  be  the  floods  in  generations, 
t$o  huge  their  nnmhera,  and  so  numberless  their 
nations.** 

Natural  beds  and  banks  of  oysters  are 
found  in  all  the  seas  of  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones,  now  stretching  out 
miles  after  miles  in  all  directions,  and 
now  rising  so  high  that  ships  are  wreck- 
ed on  their  crests.  And  thus  it  has 
been  apparently  trom  time  immemorial, 
for  gigantic  structures,  consisting  of  fos- 
sil oysters,  are  found  in  many  places. 
In  Berkshire,  England,  a  petrified  col- 


ony of  oysters  covers  more  than  ax 
acres;  in  Massachusetts  and  Georgia 
enormous  breakwaters  are  formed  be- 
tween the  firm  land  and  the  hungry 
ocean,  ramparts  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  the  lower  layers  of  course  fossil, 
but  the  upper  strata  alive,  and  affording 
delicious  food  to  the  negro  of  our  day, 
as  their  fore&thers  did  to  the  Indians, 
and  perhaps  to  the  Aztecs.  On  the 
west  coast  of  this  continent  vast  surfaces 
are  covered  with  fossil  oysters,  which 
have  been  raised  by  volcanic  action, 
and  now  tower  to  the  height  of  sixty 
feet  and  more,  for  thirty  mUes  at  a 
time. 

Among  the  living,  however,  there  is 
as  great  a  difference  as  among  the  racfs 
of  men.  Those  of  our  country  are  ac- 
knowledged to  surpass  in  size  and 
luscious  flavor  all  otliers,  and  even  Eng- 
lish travellers,  like  Charles  Mackay, 
have  acknowledged  them  to  be  superior 
to  the  famous  Whitstables  at  home. 
But  Frenchmen,  accustomed  to  their  own 
smaller  and  richer  oysters,  with  a  strong 
taste  of  copper,  object  to  their  inconve- 
nient dimensions,  and  miss  the  metallic 
flavor.  Germans,  utterly  at  sea  in  all 
that  concerns  the  sea,  either  do  not  ap- 
preciate oysters  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  are 
enraptured  by  the  ample  provision  con- 
tained in  each  shell  and  the  amount  of 
lager  it  requires  for  easy  conveyance: 
Next  to  our  own  come  undoubtedly  the 
English  oysters,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  the  best  growing  on 
submarine  rocks,  an  inferior  kind  on 
sandbanks,  and  the  coarsest  on  muddy 
bottoms.  England  values  them  largely 
according  to  size,  and  sends  the  smallest 
kind,  cjJled  Dutch-size,  over  to  Hol- 
land. The  common  oyster  ^m  the 
Western  coast  is  very  large,  with  thick 
shells,  and  little  meat.  The  Oolches- 
ters  go  by  the  name  of  Middle  Ware, 
and  are  larger  than  the  best  kind,  the 
Little  Natives,  reared  carefully  at  the 
mouths  of  a  number  of  small  rivers  and 
in  Southampton  Water.  Scotland  is 
justly  proud  of  her  Pandores,  so  called 
because  they  are  found  near  the  salt- 
pans in  the  neighborhood  of  historic 
Prestonpans,  and  caught,  it  is  said,  by 
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a  bit  of  magic.  The  fishing-crews  keep 
mp,  while  the  dredging  is  going  on,  a 
kind  of  wild,  monotonous  chanty  to 
which  they  ascribe  great  yirtue,  and 
sing: 

**  The  herriog  loveB  the  merry  moonlight) 
The  mftckerel  Icyea  the  wind ; 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredger's  song, 
For  he  comes  of  a  gentler'kind.** 

Paddy  claims  for  his  Pooldoodies  of 
Borra,  and  especially  for  his  Carling- 
fords,  that  they  are  superior  to  all  the 
world,  and  is  as  usually  correct  in  his 
patriotism,  but  mistaken  in  his  asser- 
tion. They  are  very  fine,  however,  with 
a  dark,  almost  black  beard  and  delicious 
flavor,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  some 
of  our  own  varieties.  The  natives  of 
England  are  largely  sent  over  to  Ostend, 
to  be  cleaned  and  fattened  in  Belgian 
parks,  and  then  assume  a  perfection 
almost  unsurpassed.  The  shell  becomes 
very  fine,  almost  transparent ;  the  fish 
is  small,  but  rich  and  beautifully  white, 
and  bearing  to  the  best  of  common  oys- 
ters the  relation  that  a  well-fed  capon 
bears  to  an  ordinary  chicken.  This  is 
the  oyster  which  gourmets  prefer  to  all 
others.  It  goes  from  Ostend  all  over 
Germany,  to  Russia,  and  even  to  distant 
Odessa. 

French  oysters  are  linuted  to  north- 
ern seas,  the  Mediterranean  coast  having 
none  that  are  worth  eating,  Tho86 
raised  at  Marennes  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  at  the  Boches  dc  Cancale,  are 
the  most  famous,  though  the  whole 
coast,  from  Normandy  to  Dunkirk, 
abounds  in  excellent  kinds;  they  are 
brought,  to  the  amount  of  about  two 
hundred  millions  a-year,  to  the  Rue 
Montorgueil,  which  ia  to  Paris  what 
Billingsgate  is  to  London.  The  most 
fltriking  feature,  however,  is  the  prefer- 
ence which  Parisians  give  to  green 
oysters,  and  the  pains  which  arc  there- 
fore taken  to  produce  the  color  arti- 
ficially, by  favoring  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain sea-alg89.  These  parasitic  plants, 
when  once  introduced  into  oyster-parks, 
soon  cover  the  walls  and  rocks,  and 
gradually  spread  their  transparent  veil 
over  the  molluscs  themselves.  The  ad- 
versaries— for,  like  all  superior  things  in 


this  world,  oysters,  and  especially  green 
oysters,  meet  with  opposition  at  times 
— say  that  the  green  matter  enters  into 
the  gills  of  the  luckless  creature,  stops 
the  breathing,  and  thus  causes  dropsy. 
The  disease  makes  the  oyster  to  swell,  by 
which  process  the  texture  of  its  meat  be- 
comes looser,  finer,  and  more  palatable ; 
and  epicureans  revel  in  dropsical  shell- 
fish as  they  delight  in  diseased  goose- 
livers.  The  Baltic  has  a  small  supply 
of  the  precious  molluscs,  but  the  variety 
is  coarse  and  insipid,  probably  because 
the  wa'ers  of  that  sea  are  not  salt 
enough;  those  of  the  Adriatic,  however, 
and  of  the  Bosphorus,  are  better,  and  in 
great  demand  during  the  long  fasts  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

Wherever  the  oyster,  therefore,  ap- 
pears in  sufficient  quantities,  there  men 
are  found  ready  to  consume  them  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  procured  ;  but  the  poor 
unselfish  oyster  has  enemies  nearer 
home,  in  its  own  native  element,  and 
close  upon  its  borders.  The  arch-enemy 
is  the  sleepy,  stupid-looking  starfish, 
the  Master  Fivefingers  of  our  boys,  who 
eats  them  as  spat,  or  even  when  grown 
to  considerable  size.  These  greedy  de- 
^ourers  have  the  curious  power  of  roll- 
ing themselves  up  and  fioating  away, 
so  that  they  appear  and  vanish  again, 
no  one  knows  how.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
den, and  often  at  the  very  time  when 
the  sanguine  fisherman  gets  ready  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest  from  a  well-stocked 
oyster-bank,  he  finds,  upon  coming  to 
the  grounds,  that  the  foe  has  been  there 
before  him,  and  millions  of  starfishes 
have  settled  down,  like  a  flock  of  wild 
pigeons  on  a  field  of  wheat.  Generally, 
they  prefer  the  spat  or  very  young  oys- 
ters, which  they  take  whole  into  their 
capacious  mouths,  and  there  digest 
slowly.  But  how  do  these  tender,  fra- 
gile creatures  manage  to  get  at  the  full- 
grown  mollusc  in  its  impregnable  for- 
tress ?  The  ancients  had  a  story,  that 
they  watched  it  till  they  found  it  incau- 
tiously yawning,  and  then  slily  slipped 
their  greedy  fingers  between  the  valves 
to  keep  them  open,  while  they  devoured 
the  contents.  This  is,  of  course,  a  mere 
fable,  as  the  soft,  slimy  finger  would  be 
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iqaeezed  off  in  an  instant,  even  if  the 
starfish  were  not  famoas  for  falling  to 
pieces  by  immediate  suicide  as  soon  as 
it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  hard 
substance.  Its  murderous  assault  is  &r 
more  curious.  The  first  step  in  the  pro- 
cess is  for  the  enemy  to  lie  close  upon 
its  prey,  folding  its  slimy  arms  tightly 
over  it,  so  as  to  hold  itself  in  the  right 
position.  Then  it  applies  its  mouth 
closely  to  the  Tictim,  and  as  it  cannot, 
by  any  force  of  its  own,  put  the  oyster  in- 
to its  stomach,  it  deliberately  proceeds 
to  put  its  stomach  into  the  oyster  I  It 
begins  slowly  but  steadily  to  push  out 
this  organ  through  the  mouth,  and 
wraps  the  mollusc  in  the  folds  of  that 
capacious  bag ;  patience  always  does  its 
work,  and  In  due  time  the  hapless  na- 
tive surrenders  to  the  devourer. 

Another  enemy  shows,  if  less  original- 
ity, at  least  equal  perseverance.  This  is 
the  whelk,  who  also  seems,  like  the  vul- 
ture, to  smell  its  prey  from  afar,  and 
although  endowed  with  very  slender 
means  of  locomotion,  appears  in  vast 
multitudes,  when  least  expected,  on  the 
oyster-beds  which  it  deems  ready  for 
use.  It  assails  the  shell  boldly  from 
above,  and  with  marvellous  patience 
dijlUs,  by  means  of  its  sharp  tongue,  a 
hole  in  the  upper  valve,  by  which  it 
gets  at  last  fairly  inside,  and  then  en- 
joys the  dainty  food.  Mussels  come  by 
myriads,  when  young,  and  cover  the 
luckless  oyster  with  a  fine,  ropy  tex- 
ture, which  catches  mud  and  sand,  and 
finally  smothers  them ;  and  gray  mullets 
appear  in  swarms,  and,  greedily  grub- 
bing, devour  whole  beds  of  well-fatten- 
ed natives.  Even  the  elements  combine 
against  the  helpless  mollusc;  heavy 
gales  of  wind  at  times  roll  them  up  in 
ridges  three  feet  deep,  when  mud  and 
seaweeds  settle  on  them  and  choke  them 
speedily ;  or  frost  and  snow  and  ice  kill 
large  numbers,  when  they  are  not  safely 
sheltered  at  a  depth  of  at  least  thre  3  or 
four  feet  of  water.  Thus  it  is,  that  by  the 
wise  provisions  of  Nature,  the  danger  of 
overstocking  her  vast  reserves  is  avoid- 
ed ;  for  wherever  animals  multiply  their 
species  at  such  enormous  rates,  there 
are,  on  the  other  side,  numerous  enemies 


ever  present  to  keep  it  down  and  to 
prevent  an  undue  preponderanoe^ 

All  the  voracity  of  man,  however,  and 
all  the  persecution  of  enemies,  does  not 
destroy  enough  oysters  annually  to  pro- 
vent  them  from  fornung,  as  we  have 
seen,  gigantic  deposits  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe.  For,  if  left  to  themselves, 
oysters  grow  old  and  die  a  natural 
death,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  asoer- 
tained  fully  what  age  they  are  allowed 
to  reach  in  their  solitude.  The  expert 
fisherman,  it  is  true,  can  tell  at  a  glanee 
and  to  a  nicety  the  precise  age  of  his 
flock.  He  examines  the  suocesdve  lay- 
ers on  the  upper  shell,  technically  called 
shoots,  and  as  each  of  them,  overlap- 
ping the  lower,  marks  a  year,  he  is  at 
no  loss  to  ascertain  how  old  the  house 
and  the  inhabitant — ^for  they  are  always 
of  the  same  age.  These  layers,  it  seems, 
are  regular,  and  laid  in  even  suecession 
one  upon  the  other,  until  the  oyster  at- 
tains its  maturity,  which  is  generally 
fixed  at  seven  or  eight  years ;  but  after 
that  time  they  become  irregular,  are 
recklessly  piled  upon  each  other,  and 
make  the  shell  look  bulky  and  ill- 
shapen.  As  some  molluscs  have  been 
found  with  shells  nine  inches  thick  and 
of  a  perfectly  enormous  size,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  oyster,  when  left  to  its 
natural  changes  and  unmolested,  may 
reach  a  patriarchal  age,  and  even  oat- 
live  our  race. 

Unfortunately,  man  nowadays  rardr 
allows  them  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
their  life.  On  the  pretext  of  protecting 
them  against  their  powerful  enemies 
and  of  improving  their  race — pleas  not 
quite  unknown  to  certain  nations  of  our 
day — ^they  are  taken  when  quite  young 
from  their  home,  and  brought  to  so- 
called  sea&rms,  where  they  live,  safe 
against  all  danger,  well-fed  and  happy, 
and  reward  the  favor  shown  them  by 
increasing  at  least  to  double  their  valaa 
Little  is  known  of  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense, the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  apparently  trifling  mollusc,  in 
order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  fastidious 
palates  or  even  simply  fit  for  market 
First,  the  spat,  or  fecundated  sperm,  u 
stored  up  in  large  vats,  specially  de- 
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signed  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  the 
immense  quantity  of  seed-oysters  ave 
sayed,  which  on  natural  banks  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  countless  deyourere.  These 
axe  sold  as  Native  Brood  to  dealers  in 
the  article,  and  conyeyed  to  artificial 
ponds  or  reservoirs,  called  oyster-parks. 
These  receptacles,  which  are  often  of 
vast  size,  have  a  floor  of  clean  stone 
slabs,  covered  with  fine  sand,  on  which 
the  small  oysters  are  carefully  laid  on 
ibe  proper  side,  and  a  little  inclined. 
The  sea-water  is  made  to  enter  gently, 
so  as  not  to  wash  sand  into  the  shells, 
vrhich  would  kill  them  instantly,  and 
rises  and  falls  with  the  tide  outside. 
If  the  oysters  are  to  be  very  large  and 
of  light  color,  each  tide  must  bring  fi-esh 
water;  but  if  they  are  to  be  delicate  and 
of  finer  taste,  the  water  is  allowed  to 
remain  some  time  in  the  basins,  so  as  to 
favor  the  development  of  the  micro- 
scopic plants,  which  are  always  present 
in  scarwater  and  largely  form  the  food 
of  the  oyster.  Here  they  are  kept  gen- 
erally three  or  four  years,  till  they  have 
reached  a  good  size  and  are  considered 
fit  for  consumption.  So  far,  their  edu- 
cation has  been  left  larg^ely  to  Nature ; 
but  now  additional  steps  are  taken  to 
perfect  their  condition,  if  they  are  to 
bring  specially  high  prices.  They  are 
stored  in  large,  shallow  vats,  where  they 
gradually  get  rid  of  the  taste  of  mud, 
which  many  still  have,  especially  when 
they  come  from  beds  and  banks  situated 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Here  they  are 
simply  kept  in  fresh  sea-water ;  the  meth- 
od of  fattening  them  with  oatmeal  hav- 
ing been  given  up,  as  the  throwing  in 
of  (lead  stuff  only  makes  the  water  foul 
and  the  oyster  sick,  and  because  very 
fat  oysters  are  considered,  like  prize 
cattle,  none  the  better  for  overfeeding. 


Such  oyster-farms  exist  now  in  large 
numbers,  mainly  in  England,  where  a 
single  private  oyster-park,  near  Whit- 
stable,  is  valued  at  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  in  France,  where  the  Govern- 
ment, true  to  its  fostering  policy,  sup- 
ports the  enterprises  by  every  means  i*- 
its  power. 

"When  the  poor  oyster  leaves  these 
vats,  it  approaches  its  tragic  end,  which 
it  reaches  only  after  much  tribulation. 
The  journey  to  the  landing-place,  wheth- 
er it  be  a  pier  in  the  river  or  a  railway- 
station,  is  generally  pleasant  enough; 
they  are  transported  carefully,  travel  in 
good  company,  and  are  occasionally  re- 
freshed by  supplies  of  new  sea-water. 
But  when  they  arrive,  the  bad  treat- 
ment begins ;  they  are  pushed  into  bas- 
kets, tossed  into  barrels,  pitched  on 
carts,  fortunate,  yet,  if  a  kind  hand 
brings  them  at  intervals  a  pittance  of 
water.  Too  often,  however,  the  same 
hand  ^ves  them  a  stone  instead  of  a 
loaf,  for  the  common  error  still  prevails, 
that  salt  and  common  well-water  will 
do  as  well — a  cruel  mistake,  since  it  is 
neither  the  salt  nor  the  water  which 
sustains  the  life  of  an  oyster,  but  the 
abundance  of  invisible  plant-seeds  and 
microscopic  spores  contained  in  sea- 
water,  which  kitchen-salt  kills  on  the 
spot.  At  last  they  reach  their  goal :  if 
handsome,  well-shaped,  and  well-flavor- 
ed, they  are  introduced  to  the  palaces 
of  the  rich  and  the  noble,  to  give,  like 
wits  and  poets,  additional  relish  to  their 
sumptuous  feasts ;  but  if  sturdy,  thick- 
backed,  strong-tasting  creatures.  Fate 
consigns  them  to  the  capacious  tubs  of 
common  carters ;  they  are  dosed  with 
coarse  black  pepper  and  pungent  vinegar, 
and  depart  this  life,  partly  embalmed 
after  the  manner  of  ancient  Pharaohs. 
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THE    MAPLETREE. 

An  April  day  with  April  showers 
Had  burst  the  buds  of  lagging  f  owers. 
From  their  fresh  leaves  the  Tiolet's  eyes 
Mirrored  the  deep  blue  of  the  skies ; 
The  daifodils,  in  clustering  ranks, 
Fringed  with  their  spears  the  garden-banks, 
And,  with  the  blooms  I  love  so  well, 
Their  paper  buds  began  to  swell ; 
While  every  bush  and  every  tree 
Bourgeoned  with  flowers  of  melody ; 
From  the  quick  Robin  with  his  range 
Of  silver  notes,  a  warbling  change 
Which  he  from  sad  to  merry  drew, 
A  sparkling  shower  of  tuneful  dew — 
To  the  brown  sparrow  in  the  wheat, 
A  plaintive  whistle,  clear  and  sweet 
Over  my  head  the  royal  sky 
Spread,  clear  from  cloud,  its  canopy; 
The  idle  noon  slept,  warm  and  wide, 
On  misty  hill  and  river-side ; 
And,  far  below  me,  glinting  lay 
The  mirror  of  the  azure  bay. 


I  stood  beneath  th^  maple-tree ; 

Its  crimson  blooms  enchanted  me, 

Its  subtle  perfume  haunted  me, 

And  drew  me  thither  unaware, 

A  nameless  influence  in  the  air. 

Its  boughs  were  hung  with  murmuring  bees 

Who  robbed  it  of  its  sweetnesses ; 

Their  cheerful  hymning,  loud  and  strong, 

Drowned  with  its  bass  the  robin's  song, 

And  filled  the  noontide  April  air 

With  Labor's  universal  prayer. 

I  paused  to  listen ;  soon  I  heard 

A  sound  of  neither  bee  nor  bird, 

A  sullen  murmur  mix'd  with  cheer, 

That  rose  and  fell  upon  the  car 

As  the  wind  might,  yet,  far  away. 

Unstirred  the  sleeping  river  lay, 

And  even  across  the  hillside  wheat. 

No  silvery  ripples  wandered  fleet. 


It  was  the  murmur  of  the  town 

No  song  of  bird  or  bee  could  drown. 

The  rattling  wheels  along  the  street. 

The  pushing  crowd  with  hasty  feet. 

The  school-boy's  call,  the  gossip's  story, 

The  lawyer's  purchased  oratory. 

The  glib-tongued  shopman  with  his  wares. 

The  chattering  school-girl  with  her  airs, 
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The  bells  that  bade  the  bridal  hail, 

The  new-bom  isfant^s  lusty  wail. 

The  moaning  sick  man  on  his  bed, 

The  coffin  nailing  for  the  dead, 

The  factory's  wheels  that,  round  and  round, 

Forever  turn,  and  with  their  sound 

Make  the  young  children  deaf  to  all 

God's  voices  that  about  them  call, 

Sweet  sounds  of  bird,  and  wind,  and  wave, 

And  life  no  gladder  than  a  grave. 

These  myriad-mingled  human  voices, 
These  intertwined  and  various  noises, 
Made  up  the  murmur  that  I  "heard 
Through  the  sweet  hymn  of  bee  and  bird. 
I  said,  **  If  all  these  sounds  of  life 
With  which  this  noon-tide  air  is  rife. 
These  busy  murmUrings  of  the  bee 
Robbing  tlie  honeyed  maple-tree. 
These  warblings  of  the  song-birds'  voices 
With  which  the  blooming  hedge  rejoices, 
These  harsher  mortal  chords  that  rise 
To  mar  Earth^s  anthem,  to  the  skies, — 
If  all  these  sounds  fall  on  my  ear 
Bo  little  varying,  yet  so  near, 
How  can  I  tell  if  God  can  know 
A  cry  of  human  joy  or  woe 
From  the  loud  humming  of  the  bee. 
Or  the  blithe  robin's  melody  ? 

God  sitteth  somewhere  in  His  heaven. 
About  Him  sing  the  planets  seven ; 
With  every  thought  a  world  is  made 
•to  grow  in  sun,  or  droop  in  shade ; 
He  holds  creation  like  a  flower 
In  His  right  hand,  an  idle  hour ; 
It  fades,  it  dies :  another's  bloom 
Makes  his  air  sweet  with  fresh  perfume. 
Or  did  He  listen  on  that  day 
To  what  the  rolling  world  might  say. 
Or  did  He  mark  as,  one  by  one, 
Its  gliding  hours  in  light  were  spun ; 
And,  if  He  heard  the  double  hymn 
The  earth  sent  up  to  honor  Him, 
Which  song  was  sweeter  in  His  ear. 
Which  murmur  did  He  gladlier  hear  ? 
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THE  PROTESTANT  PROTEST  AGAINST  PROTESTANTISM. 


The  Ritualistic  movement  in  the  Eng- 
jiish  Church  was,  in  its  origin,  and  con- 

^  'didered  as  to  its  first  purpose,  a  reform. 
It  began  at  least  thu*ty-five  years  ago, 
when  Dr.  Pusey,  the  regius-professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  others  who 
thought  like  him,  published  the  cele- 
brated TVacfo/w  «/i6  Tff?ie».  TheTract- 
arianism  of  that  day  was  the  parent  of 
Ritualism.  It  was  a  reform,  we  have 
said ;  for,  while  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
guise its  wrong  tendencies,  we  must  in 
simple  candor  concede  its  original  puri- 
ty. It  arose  in  connection  with  a  re- 
awakening of  the  English  Church,  which 
had  to  a  great  degree  lost  its  spiritual 
vitality.  The  Tractarians,  notwith- 
standing the  remarkable  difference  as 
to  the  proposed  means  of  effecting  their 
reformation,  and  as  to  some  of  their  ul- 
terior objects,  started  with  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  which  moved  the  Dis- 
senters of  the  last  century.  It  is  true 
that  with  the  intention  of  a  spiritual 
revival  the  likeness  ends,  but  that  in- 
tention is  exactly  what  we  here  insist 
upon.  Let  it  be  that  one  movement 
goes  on  at  present  within  the  pale  of 
the  English  Church,  while  the  other 
sought  to  reach  its  ends  by  separation ; 
grant,  also,  that  the  one  was  essentially 
Protestant,  while  the  other  tends  to- 
ward Rome— still  this  truth  remains, 
that  both  aimed  at  a  spiritual  revival. 
If  in  this  aim  the  Dissenters  succeeded 
in  their  way,  we  have  also  to  concede  a 
similar  success  to  the  Tractarians.  The 
church  fDaa  moved  by  their  efforts. 
Their  deep  earnestness  has  revolution- 
ized the  preaching  of  the  English  cler- 
gy ;  instead  of  a  mere  doctrinal  essay,  or 
homily  on  the  advantages  of  a  virtuous 

'  life,  the  sermon  has  become  an  effective 
exposition  of  home-truths  and  an  ear- 
nest appeal  to  the  human  heart.  Chari- 
table organizations,  particularly  those 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
outcast,  have  received  a  new  and  vital- 


izing impulse.  The  prime  leaders  in 
this  reform,  moreover,  are  well  known 
as  men  of  profound  thought  and  pore 
life.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  this 
new  influence  has  not  been  confined  in 
its  effects  to  the  clergy,  but  has  also 
awakened  enthusiasm  among  the  laity  \ 

But  the  Tractarians  had  ulterior  ob- 
jects, looking  beyond  a  spiritual  reriTsl. 
They  arrayed  themselves  against  tlie  in- 
vasion of  positive  and  aggressive  ration- 
alism— against  the  resistance  vigoronslj 
opposed  to  all  authority,  human  sod 
divine,  when,  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
says,  "  every  opinion,  every  institution, 
almost  every  fact,  in  politics,  in  histoiy, 
in  morals,  and  in  religion,  were  assailed: 
and  upon  the  Established  Church,  which 
was  naturally  the  very  central  point  of 
the  revolving  cyclone,  the  storm  bant 
in  all  its  fury.''  Between  the  church 
and  this  violent  opposition  stood  the 
Tractarians.  And  aa  they  looked  ont 
from  their  watch-towers  upon  the  be- 
sieging enemy,  it  was  only  natural  that 
they  should  contemplate  the  cbaraeier 
of  the  struggle  and  dkrefuUy  scmtinixe 
the  weapons  used  against  them.  They 
accordingly  reasoned  thus :  "  This  is 
the  development  of  Protestantism.  For 
three  centuries  there  has  been  a  r^ud 
progress  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
here  is  the  result :  Human  Reason,  proud 
of  its  achievements  in  science,  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  culture,  now  ad- 
vances claims  which  threaten  to  destrpy 
the  religious  instincts  of  the  race.^'  This 
is  the  old  argument,  of  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  Romanism  never  weaiy. 

Thus  tlie  movement  which  we  are 
considering  may  fairly  be  called  a  ^ei^ 
tion  against  Protestantism.  Nor  was 
this  disguised  by  its  leaders.  The  Rer. 
R.  H.  Froude  (father  of  the  historian), 
an  ardent  fellow-laborer  with  Dr.  Pusey, 
distinctly  announced  his  desire  *^  to  us- 
protestantize  the  church,"  and  spoke 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  as  '*a 
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limb  badly  set,  whicb  required  to  be 
broken  again.''  Attributing  to  Protest- 
antism all  the  evils  which  threatened 
Christianity,  the  Tractarians  could  sug- 
gest no  better  remedy  than  a  return  to 
the  Anglo-Catholic  faith  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Here  we  find  the  motive  which 
brought  out  the  Tracts  for  ths  Times, 
Old  questions  which  had  slumbered 
siace  the  Reformation  were  revived. 
During  the  silence  of  centuries  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  while  maintaining  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  ritual  and  of  the 
sacraments,  as  it  had  been  left- by  the 
Reformers,  had  allowed  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  subjective  belief 
among  its  members.  If  we  were  to 
select  any  single  aspect  of  that  church 
which  appears  to  us  the  most  commend- 
able, it  would  be  this  toleration  of  vari- 
ous be1ie£> ;  indeed,  this  toleration  is  a 
fundamental  characteristic  of  Protest- 
antism itself.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Eucharist.  The  external  form  in  which 
the  sacrament  is  presented  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church  is  for  all  believers  the  same 
(or  was  before  the  Ritualistic  advent)  ; 
but  to  one  the  material  elements  may 
be  simply  spiritual  symbols,  while  to 
another  they  appear  informed  with 
the  veritable  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
As  to  this,  Jeremy  Taylor  truly  says : 
"It  were  better  it  were  left  to  every 
man  to  think  as  he  pleases;  for  there 
was  peace  in  the  church  for  a  thousand 
years,  while  they  were  satisfied  with 
believing  heartily  without  inquiring 
anxiously."  Surely,  the  best  pdlicy  was 
to  exclude  this  sacrament  from  the  list 
of  "  vexed  questions."  What  the  evil 
effects  of  the  opposite  policy  are  we  see 
clearly  in  the  controversy  which  arose 
the  moment  the  Real  Presence  was  lately 
insisted  upon  by  the  Ritualists.  The 
church  was  forthwith  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  pronounced  the 
doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  "  hideous 
and  carnal,"  while  the  other  branded  all 
disbelievers  of  the  doctrine  as  "  on  the 
side  of  Antichrist." 

The  Tractarians  revived  this  doctrine, 
as  also  that  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
ftnd,  by  summoning  them  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  individual  faith,  made  them 


the  subjects  of  theological  dispute.  Be- 
fore the  same  tribunal  they  cited  the  doc- 
trines relating  to  justification  by  works, 
the  apostolic  succession  of  the  clergy,  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  church,  Auricu- 
lar confession,  and  conventual  establish- 
ments, and  imparted  to  them  the  same 
significance  which  is  given  them  by  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Each  one  of  these  doc- 
trines, advanced  in  this  form,  became 
aggressive,  and  constituted  a  separate 
ground  for  the  renewal  of  a  controversy 
long  since  either  buried,  or  transferred  to 
the  forum  of  private  judgment  and  belief. 
One  of  these  doctrines— that  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  church — a  re- 
affirmation of  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  that  tradition  is  of  equal 
authority  with  Scripture,  was  a  formal 
annulment  of  Protestantism.  For  the 
primary  and  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  was  its  revolt 
against  the  imperative  authority  of  tra- 
dition. It  was  only  by  the  absolute 
denial  of  this  authority  that  a  basis  was 
furnished  for  resistance  to  those  claims 
of  the  Papacy,  upon  which  rested 
its  oppressive  intolerance  and  its  as- 
sumption of  temporal  as  well  as  of 
spiritual  supremacy  over  Christendom. 
The  Papal  ritual,  with  its  elaborate 
symbolism  and  its  splendid  vestiture; 
the  vast  and  impressive  material  super- 
structure which  had  been  erected  above 
the  simple  faith  of  apostolic  times,  and 
which,  while  assuming  to  express  that 
faith,  had  in  reality  crushed  it,  and  be- 
come a  splendid  mausoleum,  built  by 
human  pretension  over  the  ruins  of  a 
divinely-appointed  church;  the  super- 
stitious reverence  for  images  and  relics, 
involving  inevitably  the  degradation 
and  possible  extinction  of  a  spiritual 
religion ;  the  complex  system  of  saint- 
worship,  which,  to  a  great  degree,  sub- 
stituted the  intercession  of  departed 
martyrs  and  other  canonized  worthies 
for  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour;  the  creation  of  a  new 
kingdom  of  Purgatory — unknown  to 
Scripture,  but  finding  its  type  in  the 
pagan  Hades — peopled  by  departed 
souls,  incapable  alike  of  evil  and  of 
well-doing,  for  whom  the  sufferings  of 
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the  Son  of  God  were  found  unavailing, 
but  yet  whose  release  might  be  procured 
by  the  intercession  of  the  living ;  Mari- 
olatry,  with  its  subtle  and  impassioned 
sentiment,  which  made  the  mother  of 
Jesus  the  Qufeen  of  Heaven,  and  found 
in  her  qualities  efficacious  for  interces- 
sion which  it  refused  to'  find  in  her 
divine  Son,  and  sometimes  even  pic- 
tured her  as  mediating  between  sinners 
and  an  angry  Christ ;  priestly  celibacy, 
resulting  in  gross  immoralities  among 
the  clergy,  and,  therefore,  of  necessity, 
in  universal  laxity  of  morals ;  monasti- 
cism,  which,  reviving  the  asceticism  of 
the  heathen,  developed  a  morbid  and 
unwholesome  habit  of  life ;  the  immu- 
nities granted  to  religious  orders;  the 
intervention  in  worldly  strifes  of  Popes, 
claiming  to  be  vicegerents  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  whose  kingdom  was  "  not  of 
this  world;"  auricular  confession,  in- 
vading the  privacy  of  homes  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual  conscience, 
attended  by  the  impious  custom  of  bar- 
tering indulgences,  and-  almost  obliter- 
ating the  scriptural  basis  of  forgiveness 
through  penitence ;  the  substitution  of 
an  oblative  sacrifice  for  the  memorial 
Supper  instituted  by  our  Lord— all 
these  rested  solely  upon  the  authority 
of  tradition.  To  protest  against  them 
wacs  possible  only  by  the  denial  of  that 
authority.  But  it  was  not  simply  a 
protest  or  a  denial  that  was  called  for ; 
these  were  negative  only ;  they  pulled 
down,  but  they  involved  no  reconstruc- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Reformers  was 
positive ;  it  was  a  revival  of  the  primi- 
tive, apostolic  faith.  Doubtless  they 
preferred  to  carry  on  the  movement  of 
refoim  within  the  church,  before  whose 
altars,  if  it  had  been  possible,  they 
would  have  slain  the  monstrous  imposi- 
tions of  tradition.  But  this  was  not 
allowed ;  they  were  driven  without  the 
pale  of  the  church  by  the  very  imposi- 
tions against  which  they  protested,  and 
were  compelled  to  erect  a  new  structure. 
The  schism  was  complete,  leaving  no 
room  for  compromise.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  separation  it  became  evident 
that  thenceforth  Christianity  would 
move  upon  two  different  planes  of  de- 


velopment— one  to  be  determmed,  ts 
to  its  religious  tendencies  and  its  influ- 
ences upon  civilization,  by  the  tradition- 
al system  of  faith  which  had  grown  np 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, while  the  other  would  rest  upon 
the  more  primitive  system  revived  by 
Protestantism.  These  two  planes  could 
never  meet  or  become  identical.  The 
chasm  which  had  been  opened  conld 
only  be  closed  by  the  absolute  surrender 
of  one  system  or  of  the  other. 

Now,  the  Ritualists,  looking  upon 
this  wide  gulf  between  the  chuniea, 
and  seeing  that  it  is  ever  growing 
wider,  propose  to  bridge  it  over.  This 
desire  for  the  unity  of  the  Chiistiim 
Brotherhood  upon  earth  is  noble  and 
holy.  "  It  is,"  says  the  Bishop  of  61on- 
cester,  "  the  desire  of  loving  hearts  to 
bring  about,  even  in  this  age  of  diri- 
sions,  that  for  which  our  own  dear  Lord 
so  solemnly  prayed  on  the  last  night 
that  He  spent  with  His  apostles,  *That 
they  all  might  be  one  even  as  we  are 
one.'"  Indeed,  there  are  two  mon- 
ments  within  the  English  Church  for 
bringing  about  this  end,  but  looking  in 
exactly  opposite  directions :  as  the  Rit- 
ualists incline  toward  Rome,  so  tbcrcis 
another  party  which  invites  the  union  of 
the  several  Evangelical  Protestant  sects. 
This  latter  movement  does  not  come 
within  the  province  of  the  present  paper. 

But  the  union  proposed  by  the  Kto- 
alists,  and  notably  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  bis 
Eirenicon,  is  condemned  at  the  outset 
(as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  showii, 
with  characteristic  eloquence)  by  two 
considerations:  first,  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  churches  of  England 
and  of  Rome,  instead  of  being  (as  the 
Ritualists  assume)  mere  misunderstand- 
ings, are  clear  and  intelligent  contra- 
dictions; second,  that  no  terms  are 
possible  between  the  parties^  but  the 
absolute  surrender  of  the  former  to  flie 
latter,  as  of  a  fkllible  to  an  infallible. 

In  the  f!ace  of  this  Ritualistic  proposi- 
tion to  surrender  to  Romanism— in  the 
face  of  this  protest  against  Protestant- 
ism, the  Christian  World  is  challenged  to 
a  reconsideration  of  the  original  point 
of  departure   between   the  two  great 
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systems  of  faith  which  for  three  cen- 
turies have  diyided  Christendom.  It  is 
even  challenged  to  answer  the  question, 
"  Has  Protestantism  proved  a  failure  ? " 

The  Beformation,  as  we  have  said, 
introduced  a  new  basis— a  new  plane — 
of  Christian  development.  New  it  was 
as  related  to  the  Papal  development; 
bat  it  was  in  fact  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself.  It  overleaped  medieval  tradi- 
tions and  superstitions;  it  took  the 
Christian  Mth  out  of  the  eccentric 
grooves  in  which  it  had  been,  wander- 
ing for  a  thousand  years,  and  readjusted 
it  upon  the  old  plane,  restoring  its  har- 
monious revolution  about  its  original 
centre.  The  ecclesiastical  historian 
finds  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
first  point  of  departure  fVom  the  primi- 
tive faith.  Then  Christianity  was  made 
the  prevailing  religion  in  the  Boman 
Empire.  The  communion  of  the  church 
was  sought  by  thousands  to  satisfy  mo- 
tives which  were  merely  worldly.  Then 
there  began  to  be  adopted  a  more  splen- 
did ritual;  magnificent  basilicas  were 
reared  for  divi&e  worship;  the  priests 
began  to  adopt  a  costly  and  elaborately 
symbolic  vesture ;  feast-days  were  mul- 
tiplied; invocations  were  made  to  de- 
picrted  saints ;  the  germs  of  Mariolatry 
and  saint-worship  began  to  be  devel- 
oped ;  and  we  find  also  the  beginnings 
of  the  Papal  establishment  in  the  grow- 
ing eminence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  ante-Constantino  church  had 
closely  followed  the  evangelical  and 
apostolic  teachings,  both  as  to  its  doc- 
trines and  its  culttiSy  or  form  of  wor- 
ship. Our  Saviour  was  not  a  teach- 
er of  technical  theology.  We  find  in 
the  Gospels  only  the  germs  of  what  is 
now  accepted  by  all  evangelical  Chris- 
tians as  a  body  of  doctrine;  we  find 
there  no  speciUative  theses,  no  formal 
theological  statements,  but  only  vitali:&- 
ing  truth  exemplified  in  Christ^s  life 
and  sealed  by  his  death — sealed,  indeed, 
and  made  applicable  to  human  salvsr 
tion  by  that  death  in  a  mysterious 
sense,  as  involving  the  solution  of  the 
problem  (insoluble  by  the  human  intel- 
lect) of  a  sacrificial  propitiation  for  sin. 
All  these  doctrines — ^not  advanced  as 


analytical  statements,  but  as  constitu- 
ting in  one  body  the  great  practical  ar 
gument  of  Christianity,  and  its  motive- 
power  upon  human  life — distinguished 
the  religion  of  Christ  from  all  the  an- 
cient systems  of  faitli,  which  had  no 
body  of  doctrine,  but  were  simply  a 
cuUu8f  or  religious  ritual.  K  there  was 
wrapped  up  in  this  ritual  a  vague,  in- 
structive reference  to  the  idea  of  an 
atonement,  it  was  not  only  vague  and 
imperfect  iu  essence,  but  was  never 
evolved  from  the  folds  which  enwrap- 
ped it  like  an  Egyptian  mummy — was 
never  developed  into  form.  Doubtless 
it  slumbered  in  the  human  heart,  but  it 
was  never  awakened  out  of  that  sleep, 
and  its  operations  upon  the  pagan  life 
—operations  of  which  we  have  some 
evidence — were  like  the  motions  of  a 
dream,  not  consciously  noted  or  referred 
to  their  origin.  And  so  as  to  any  other 
instinctive  anticipation  which  there  may 
have  been  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
Christianity— it  was  completely  dis- 
guised by  the  pagan  ritual,  was  never 
extricated  from  that  ritual  into  a  dis- 
tinct argument,  and  whatever  influence 
it  exercised  upon  the  pagan  life  must 
have  been  through  the  impressiveness 
of  the  dramatic  ceremonial  which  in- 
vested it,  and  which  was  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  every  ancient  reli- 
gious system. 

Thus  the  early  church  had  a  complete 
body  of  spiritual  doctrine.  Develop- 
ment there  might  be,  must  be,  indeed, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
Christian  life ;  but  it  would  be  a  gen- 
uine development  only  in  so  far  as  it 
proceeded  by  evolution  and  not  by  addi- 
tion. The  system  was  complete  and  im- 
mutable. Men  might  change  in  relation 
to  it,  as  the  earth  changes  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  sun,  efifecting  by  its  daily 
and  yearly  revolutions  an  alternation  of 
day  and  night,  of  aphelion  and  perUie- 
lion,  but  the  system — the  mighty  orb 
of  spiritual  illumination — could  not 
change.  Obscurity  and  eclipse  there 
might  be,  but  these  could  not  be  in  ity 
but  only  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man. 

Protestantism  undertook  to  restore 
this  system  in  its  original  purity,  casting 
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aside  the  medlsral  superstructure  as  a 
false  development.  The  Protestant 
church,  during  its  period  of  conflict,  was 
to  be  the  antitype  of  the  Primitive 
church.  Its  Christ  was  the  Christ  of 
that  church,  all-suflScient  for  his  great 
work,  without  external  aid;  its  Bible 
was  the  Bible  of  that  church,  and  was 
also  self-sufficing,  as  the  guide  to  salva- 
tion and  the  rule  of  life.  Its  worship 
was  the  worship  of  that  church  in  its 
characteristic  simplicity  and  spiritual 
fervor.  This  Christ,  standing  as  sole 
mediator  between  God  and  man ;  this 
Bible,  separated  from  the  rubbish  of 
traditional  interpretation ;  this  worship, 
divested  of  its  material  adjuncts,  were 
held  up  anew  before 'the  world.  The 
right  of  private  judgment  was  restored 
to  man.  But  the  Protestant  church 
resembled  the  Primitive  not  solely  as  to 
its  inherent  characteristics,  but  also  as 
to  what  it  opposed.  It  stood  face  to 
face,  by  an  antagonism  forced  upon  it, 
with  a  system  which,  for  its  operation 
upon  men,  employed  agencies  similar  to 
those  of  that  paganism  with  which  the 
apostolic  church  was  brought  into  con- 
flict. 

When  we  assert  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Beformation  the  Christian  faith  had 
descended  in  its  outward  expression  to 
the  old  level  of  paganism — that  it  had 
become  submerged  under  a  dramatic 
ritual,  appealing  through  its  symbolism 
to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  mind 
and  heart,  we  remember,  also,  that  this 
was  due  mainly  to  two  facts :  first,  to 
the  supereminence  given  by  the  church 
to  temporal  interests  over  spiritual ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  inclusion  by  the  lump 
(if  we  may  so  express  it)  of  semibar- 
barous  nations  witliin  the  arms  of  the 
church,  these  new-comers  demanding  a 
more  material  euUus,  Whatever  apolo- 
gy may  be  rendered,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  church  wielded  material 
rather  than  spiritual  weapons,  and  that 
the  sublime  argument  of  evangelical 
Christianity  had  been  displaced  by  an 
elaborate  and  impressive  ceremonial. 
The  argument  slimabered ;  but  it  was  re- 
awakened by  Protestantism.  Thus  the 
Beformed  church  entered  into  an  antag- 


onism with  the  Papal,  which  had  al« 
ready  been  prefigured  in  the  struggle 
between  the  apostolic  church  aud  pa- 
ganism. Papal  Bome  stood  in  the  place 
and  performed  the  functions  of  imperial 
Bome;  the  Popes  were  the  successon 
of  the  Csesars.  The  persecutions  direct- 
ed by  "the  latter  against  the  primitire 
Christians  found  their  counterpart  in 
those  directed  by  the  Papal  power 
against  the  early  Protestants.  Pagan- 
ism withstood  the  aggression  of  Chris- 
tianity for  centuries;  but  it  only  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this  through  a  partial 
purification  of  itself,  while  it  still  main- 
tained its  radical  errors — and  eren  its 
imperfect  reformation  was  owing  to  the 
reflex  action  upon  it  of  its  more  spirit- 
ual antagonist.  So,  too,  Roman  Cathol- 
icism still  holds  out;  and,  in  order 
to  prolong  the  conflict,  it  has  also  bea 
compelled  to  lay  aside  many  of  its  prgo- 
dices,  to  weed  out  many  of  its  suposti- 
tions,  to.  abate  some  of  its  pretentdona, 
and  even  to  borrow  from  its  anti^nut 
such  weapons  and  ammunition  as  it 
could  safely  handle. 

But  does  the  analogy .  between  the 
former  and  this  more  recent  conflict  go 
no  farther?  Paganism  fell  at  length 
and  crumbled  to  dust  under  the  blows 
of  its  adversary.  As  to  the  end  of  this 
modern  contest,  must  we  reveree  the 
analogy,  and  declare,  with  the  Ritul- 
ists,  that  Protestantism  has  proved  a 
failure— that  with  its  Christ,  its  Bible, 
and  a  eultus  which  contents  itself  with 
being  a  worship  in  spirit  and  in  trefli, 
its  armor  is  insufficient  and  its  weapons 
too  puny  ?  Must  we  look  upon  it  as 
the  dove  which  went  forth  firom  Noah's 
ark,  and  returned,  because  it  could  find 
no  resting-place  in  the  world  of  waters? 
Must  we  so  return  to  the  gates  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  proclaim  a  surrender, 
because,  outside  of  the  traditional  au- 
thority of  the  church,  we  can  find  no 
rock  for  rest  and  refuge  amid'aworid 
of  perturbations  1 

And  whence  has  grown  this  donbt  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  Protestantism  ?  It 
is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  is  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  modem  rationalism.    I^testantism 
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led  of  necessity  to  a  reawakening  of  the 
hmnan  intellect;  its  growih  has  been 
coeval  with  the  progress  of  modem 
science — with  the  progress,  alsp,  of  all 
that  is  most  distinctiye  in  modern  civil- 
ization. In  asserting  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  spiritual  matters,  it 
famished  a  basis  for  the  intellectual 
development  ^f  modern  times  and  for 
our  modern  theories  of  liberty.  The 
human  reason  was  invested  with  its 
God-given  privileges,  the  sanctity  of 
which  had  been  so  long  violated ;  and 
with  this  investiture  came  also  an  awful 
and  majestic  consciousness  of  individual 
responsibility.  Contemplate  for  an  in- 
stant the  sublime  height  to  which  rea- 
son was  thus  raised  I  It  was  as  if  a 
slave  had  been  crowned  and  enthroned, 

•*  Senrumque  posnere  in  fetcrna  bui ; " 
not  because  he  had  been  a  slave,— ah, 
no  1-^but  because  he  had  been  unjustly 
fettered,  and  because  his  elevation,  in 
QfUma  h(ui^  was  the  apotheosis  at  once 
of  justice  and  humanity.  Privileges 
thus  sacred  conferred  upon  human  rea- 
son, responsibilities  thus  awful  incurred 
-*-these  hare  been  the  basis. of  modern 
progress. 

And  what '  has  been  the  result  ?  An 
universal  protest,  say  the  Ritualists, 
against  all  authority,  humau  and  divine. 
The  divine  right  of  kings  has  been  de- 
nied. Peoples  have  invaded  thrones; 
step  by  step  they  have  advanced  to- 
ward the  theory  of  self-government. 
The  temporal  authority  of  the  church 
has  been  driven  back  by  compulsion  to 
its  last  strongholds;  every  year  wit- 
nesses some  fresh  abdication  of  this  tra- 
ditional supremacy.  And  these  politi- 
cal tendencies  promise  to  go  on  to  their 
consummation.  The  Protestant  powers 
are  triumphant  in  every  new  conflict. 
Even  within  two  years  we  have  seen  a 
great  nation  born  in  a  day;  and  now 
what  do  we  see  in  Austria,  the  Roman 
Catholic  rival  of  this  new  Protestant 
power  ?  Popular  education  in  that  em- 
pire has  been  released  from  priestcraft ; 
marriage — thitherto  a  sacrament  of  the 
church — has  become  a  civil  ordinance ; 
all  religious  sects  have  been  placed  upon 
the  same  political  level,  and  the  minis- 


ter of  public  instmction  replies  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  clerical  party,  that 
"  society  may  be  Catholic,  but  the  State 
cannot  be  Catholic,  if  it  wishes  to  be 
just  to  all  its  citizens."  And  how  long 
can  Rome  maintain  herself  against  the 
distinctly-pronounced  will  of  the  Italian 
people  ?  Unquestionably  there  has  been 
going  on  during  the  entire  Protestant 
era  a  tremendous  political  revolution. 
Qut  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  tends 
toward  anarchy— that  the  liberty  of  the 
people  is  the  destmction  of  order. 

And  how  is  it  as  to  the  other  count 
in  the  charge  against  Protestan^sm, 
namely,  the  opposition  which  it  has 
evoked  against  all  divine  authority? 
Here  it  is  that  the  Ritualists,  in  com- 
mon with  Roman  Catholics,  find  the 
fulcram  for  their  mightiest  lever.  This 
unfettered  and  enthroned  i-eason,  say 
they,  is  on  a  mad  chase  devil-ward,  and 
is  carrying  along  with  it  the  system 
which  nourished  and  protected  it.  The 
original  schism  has  been  the  parent  of 
a  succession  of  schisms,  until  the  Pro- 
testant Church  has  a  dozen  ramifications, 
and  has  thus  lost  its  efficiency  as  an 
organization :  for  its  dissensions  are  not 
only  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  but  lead 
to  an  exhaustion,  in  rivalry  and  strife,  of 
powers  wiiich  ought  to  be  directed 
against  the  common  enemy ;  they  lead, 
also,  to  a  waste  of  material  resources, 
since,  as  may  be  seen  in  almost  every 
Protestant  community,  half-a-dozen  sep- 
arate organizations  have  to  be  sustained 
where  one  would  suffice.  But  Protest- 
antism, it  is  added,  does  not  expose 
its  principal  error  in  these  dissensions 
within  the  church,  but  rather  in  the 
opposition  Which  it  has  provoked 
against  the  church  in  any  form  and 
against  the  Bible. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  evar 
sion  or  misrepresentation.  '  Let  us  stand 
up  and  accept  the  full  volley  of  this  at- 
tack, and  then  count  our  dead,  wound- 
ed, and  missing.  Let  us  put  in  plain 
words  the  charge  of  our  assailants. 
"  You  Protestants,"  say  they,  "  are  re- 
sponsible for  modem  rationalism  and 
infidelity.  You  opened  the  gates  to 
these  deadly  enemies  of  the  faith ;  they 
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did  not  creep  in  while  you  slept, — but 
you  deliberately  let  them  in.  And — 
what  is  worse— you  could  not  help 
yourselves,  for  they  had  your  proper 
countersign.  You  made  the  human 
reason  king ;  how,  then,  could  you  deny 
the  royalty  of  these  his  children  ?  You 
rejected  the  material  superstructure  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  with 
it<)  symbolism  and  impressiye  appeal  to 
the  sense,  was  an  expression  of  a  spiritual- 
faith  ;  you  professed  to  retain  the  origi- 
nal faith  while  divesting  it  of  its  mate- 
rial alliance.  But  you  accepted  in  place 
of  trfs  old  ally,  a  new  one ;  you  made 
the  human  intellect  the  grand  interpreter 
of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the  sole  im- 
perator  over  the  individual'  conscience 
and  judgment.  You  said  the  old  alli- 
ance was  a  mistake,  because  the  material, 
'instead  of  revealing,  veiled  the  spiritual. 
But  we  claim,  in  turn,  that  the  new  alli- 
ance is  fatal,  since  the  human  under- 
standing neither  veils  nor  reveals,  but 
only  destroys  faith.  You  rejected  a 
sleepy  narcotic,  for  a  poisonous  acid. 
You  fled  from  the  inert  but  solid  earth, 
into  the  variable  and  fickle  sky.  You 
transformed  the  cloud  of  darkness, 
which  only  covered  our  faith,-into  fire, 
which  consumes  it.  In  all  ages  thought 
has  been  the  antagonist  of  belief.  In 
all  ages,  also,  it  is  equally  true  that,  the 
soul  of  man  has  found  its  genuine  coun- 
terpart in  the  body — ^that  ivhich  Is  most 
spiritual  in  that  which  is  most  sensu- 
ous. The  marriage  of  faith  with  sense 
— ^not  that  of  faith  with  reason — ^is  di- 
vinely ordained  in  the  very  constitution 
of  humanity.  You  Protestants,  more- 
over, have  chosen  a  sad  king  in  intel- 
lect, which  is  really  and  by  nature  a 
slave  both  to  sense  and  to  faith ;  and 
the  moment  you  lift  it  above  the  office 
of  simple  minjstration  to  these,  you  in- 
troduce an  abnormal  sovereignty.  Not 
a  modest  sovereign,  either,  does  the  in- 
tellect, thus  elevated,  become ;  it  defi* 
antly  denies  the  existence  of  all  that  it 
cannot  see.  Its  weakness  and  pride  are 
mutually  correlative.  Its  activity  is  not 
lost,  because  the  province  into  which  it 
has  been  thrust  is  to  its  vision  an  empty 
desert;  thus,  although  it  cannot  whis- 


per Yes  in  answer  to  one  of  the  anxioos 
questionings  of  the  human  heart,  it  con- 
fidently thunders  No.  You  onmot 
tease  your  oracle  into  an  affirmative,  but 
his  monstrous  and  shuddering  negatioBs 
reverberate  with  endless  iteration  over 
the  dreary  waste.  You  began  by  di- 
vorcing faith  from  its  material  images 
and  symbols,  and  your  moVement  natn-' 
rally  ends  in  universal  negation,  in  infi- 
delity." 

But  hold  one  moment,  Mr.  lUtoalist! 
We  are  getting  impatient.  You  hare 
been  filching  the  ai^guments  of  raliotel- 
ism  by  the  wholesale ;  but  you  make  an 

.  incomplete,  and,  therefore,  an  ud§kt 
statement  You  have  been  reading 
Kant,  we  perceive.  We  also  have  read 
Kant,  and  find  in  him  something  wMdi 
you  have  inexcusably  ignored.  Kant 
was  the  first  man  who  plroved  tiie  im- 
possibility of  attaining  to  the  idea  of 
God  or  of  immortality  by  the  ipeatlatitt 
reason.  That  is  the  condusion  of  las 
Analytic  of  Pure  Reason.  But  he  did 
not  stop  there.  He  announced  also  the 
doctrin&--the  most  snbHme  among  all 
the  doctrines  of  modem  meta|AyB&cB— 

.  of  a  Practical  Reason,  whose  very  ftmc- 
tion  it  is  imperatively  .to  impose  laws 
for  action,  just  as  pure  reason  does  la«« 
for  thought;  and  these  laws,  or  postu- 
lates, by  necessary  implication,  presup- 
pose the  existence  <^  God  and  immo^ 
taKty,  to  which  the  Pure  Reason  cannot 
reach  by  analysis,  ilnd  to  this  Practicil 
Reason  Eant  gives  the  primacy  over  all 
the  powers  of  the  human  soul.  TfanS) 
by  the  sage  of  Kdnigsberg  was  inango- 
rated  a  revolution  in  the  province  of 
rationalism  itself,  by  which  the  destnic- 
tive  tendoicies  of  human  thought  wm 
arrested,  its  negations  met  by  a  oate- 
gorical  affirmative,  its  poisonous  adds 
neutralized ;  and  by  which  a  philosopls- 
cal  basis  was  furnished  for  the  moral 
development  of  humanity. 

If,  then,  we  admit  the  deslraetivB 
tendencies  of  modem  philosophy,  ife 
also  as  confidently  assert  that  witiiin 
the  very  confines  of  this  philosophy  we 
find  a  remedy  interposed  against  tiieir 
iconoclasm.  And  if  we  pass  from  nat- 
ural to  revealed  religion,  we  find  that 
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theie^  also,  if  there  hare  been  pfailo- 
fiophicai  antagonists  to  ChrisUattity, 
there  have  been  likewise  philosophical 
advocates — aroused  to  action  by  this 
Teiy  antagonism ;  and,  even  judged  by 
a  purely  intellectual  standard,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  advocates  are  far  more 
efiective  than  those  advanced  by  the 
opposition.  But  the  conflict  is  not  simr 
ply  metaphysicaL  That  which  Pro- 
testantism primarily  depends  upon  for 
victory  is  not  the  intellectual  armor 
with  which  it  clothes  each  individual 
Christian,  but  the  grand  argument  fur- 
nished by  the  gospel  itself,  and  which 
profoundly  affects  the  heart,  promising 
divine  help  to  the  oonsoiously  helpless, 
and  realizing  that  promise  where ter  it 
is  accepted.  And  there  is  something 
sablime—aa  involving  the  strongest 
faith — ^in  the  confidence  with  which 
Protestants  rely  upon  the  efficiency  of 
ibis  great  argument,  tmaided  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  senses  through  a  stately  cero- 
monial  The  attack  made  by  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  upon  the  Mosaic  arithme- 
tic does  not  disturb  their  equanimity. 
The  attacks  of  modern  science  upon  the 
Hebrew  cosmogony  and  astronomy  do 
not  touch  them;  .even  if  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
and  had  only  left  them  the  human  testi- 
mony of  the  four  Evangels  as  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  as  to  the  events 
of  that  significant  drama,  beginning 
with  his  birth  and  terminating  in  his 
aaoenaion  to  heaven,  their  fortress  would 
still  remain  impregnable  against  the 
World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  we  have 
had  but  little  to  say  on  that  feature  of 
the  new  Anglican  movement,  which  is 
most  obvious  to  the  popular  eye,  and 
from  which,  accordingly,  it  derives  its 
luime.  Not  that  we  would  make  the 
vulgar  mistake  of  ascribing  the  ritual- 
ism of  the  new  reformers  to  a  love  of 
unmeaning  pomp.  80  far  are  these 
pomps  ftom.  being  unmeaning,  that 
their  pregnant  significance  attracts 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  minds  from 
the  sign  to  the  thing  signified.  We 
have  been  more  careiiil  to  unfold  the 
ideas  which   they  represent^  than   to 


dwell  on  the  details  of  millinery,  and 
upholstery,  and  processional  tactics,  in 
which  they  consist  To  all  diligent 
readers  of  newspapers,  these  details  are 
already  familiar.  As  briefly  summed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  they  are 
as  follows : 

**  The  communion-service  of  the  pray- 
er-book is  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  £rame 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  with 
all  the  accompaniments  of  the  high  or 
chanted  Mass,  vestments,  lights,  incense, 
postures,  and  gestures  of  the  officiating, 
clergy.  It  is  interpolated  with  corre- 
sponding hynms,  and  supplemented  by 
private  prayers,  translated  from  the 
Koman  missal.  To  make  the  resem- 
blance more  complete,  several  of  the 
clearest  directions  of  our  own  rubric 
are  disobeyed,  and  the  Roman  observ- 
ance substituted  for  that  i^pointedby 
our  church.  To  the  eye  hardly  any 
thing  appears  to  be  wanting  for  an  ex- 
act identity  between  tbe  two  liturgies ; 
and  it  is  but  rarely  that  any  difference 
can  be  detected  by  the  ear."  In  one  of 
the  private  prayers,  at  the  dose  of  the 
Mass,  the  priest  implores  that  the  sacri- 
fice which  he  has  offered  ^'  may  be  pro- 
pitiatory for  himself  and  all  for  whom 
he  has  offered  it."  In  one  of  the  rit- 
ualistic manuals  of  devotion  the  sac- 
rament is  described  as  ^a  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  propitiation,"  in  which 
our  Lord,  ^  through  His  own  presence, 
communicates  the  virtues  of  His  most 
precious  death  and  passion  to  all  His 
fJEuthful,  living  and  departed,^'^  The 
consecrated  elements  are  not  dewUd  for 
worship,  but  this  concession  to  Protest- 
ant sentiments  is  expressly  declared  by 
the  Ritualists  to  be  only  for  a  time. 

Among  the  most  advanced  of  the 
Ritualists  other  usages  have  sprung  up, 
such  as  confession,  priestly  absolution, 
and  TOWS  of  celibacy. 

Such  is  the  new  faith.  In  England 
the  controversy  which  it  has  excited 
awakens  alarm.  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury declares  that  unless  the  laity  come 
forward  to  oppose  the  movement,  noth- 
ing less  than  a  miracle  ean  save  the 
Reformation.  Disraeli  fears  that  it  may 
do  away  with  the  connection  between 
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clmroli  and  state.  Merle  D'Aubign6 
writes  from  Geneva  that  the  Church  of 
England,  agitated  as  it  is  by  the  inya- 
sion  of  Bitaalism,  is  like  a  fine  ship 
amidst  breakers,  and  sailing  without  a 
helnu  In  this  country,  where  the  An- 
glican Church  has  no  state  connection 
and  no  preponderance  in  numbers  over 
other  denominations,  the  movement  ex- 
cites less  interest.  But  it  advances  here 
as  in  England,  and  toward  exactly  the 
same  end.  And  it  finds  no  feeble  sup- 
port in  the  claim  put  forward  by  the 
Bev.  Morgan  Dix,  that  the  priesthood  is 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers  npt 
accorded  to  other  men,  and  that  the 
laws  and  traditions  of  the  church  can 
no  more  be  altered  than  we  can  choose 
a  new  Redeemer. 

The  movement  tends  toward  Rome. 
And  what  then  ?  What  if  it  reaches  its 
goaj?  Why,  then,  say  we,  let  Rome 
beware  of  her  converts.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  still  true  that  Roman 
Catholioism  loses,  and  Protestantism 
gains,  by  every  conversion  to  the  Papal 
Church.  Of  course,  we  allude  to  conver- 
Mons  from  Protestantism.  The  case  of 
Dr.  Newman  will  serve  as  an  example. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  over  twenty  years,  and 
in  point  of  eminence  yields  precedence 
to  no  other  convert.  But  after  this  long 
probation,  he  declares  (in  his  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Pusey) :  "  I  prefer  Eng- 
lish habits  of  belief  and  devotion  to 
foreign,  from  the  same  causes  and  by 
the  same  right  which  justifies  foreign- 
ers in  preferring  their  own.^'  There 
lurks  in  this  declaration  the  inevitable 
antagonism  between  Eastern  and  West- 
em  thought,  of  which  the  Papal  au- 
thorities may  well  be  suspicious.  And 
they  are  suspicious  of  it.  They  know 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  of  to- 
day is  itself  a  protest  against  Rome; 
they  know  that  the  conversion  of  Dr. 
Newman  does  not  eradicate  from  his 
mind  the  influences  of  that  ciyilization. 
Father  Faber^s  writings,  with  their 
glamour  of  Italian  enthusiasm,  may  have 
influenced  him  for  a  time;  but  as  he 
liimself  cgnf esses,  "  to  whatever  extent 
I  might  be  carried  away,  my  mind  in  no 


long  time  fell  back  to  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  safer  and  more  practical  course.'* 
He  relies  upon  the  national  good  sense 
preserving  English  Catholics  '^  from  tbe 
extravagancies  which  are  elsewhere  to 
be  found,''  and  goes  on  to  say :  *•'  If  the 
Catholic  faith  spreads  in  England  these 
peculiarities  will  not  spread  with  it 
There  is  a  healthy  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Mary,  and  there  is  an  artificial 
It  is  possible  to  love  her  as  a  Mother, 
to  honor  her  as  a  Yixgin,  to  seek  her  as 
a  Patron,  and  to  exalt  her  as  a  Queen, 
without  any  injury  to  solid  piety  and 
Christian  good  sense;  I  cannot  help 
calling  this  the  English  style."  Crea- 
ture-worship may  seem  necessary  '^to 
Italian  youths  and  Italian  maidens;'' 
but  as  an  Englishman  he  holds  that  the 
dogma  of  a  mediatrix  between  man 
and  his  Redeemer  is  not  to  be  incul- 
cated on  his  countrymen.  And  r^ard- 
ing  some  sayings,  quoted  by  Dr.  Posey 
from  foreign  Catholic  writers  of  great 
authority,  he  says :  ^'  As  spoken  by  man 
to  man  in  Eng^d  in  t^e  nineteenth 
century,  I  consider  them  calculated  to 
prejudice  inquirers,  to  frighten  tiie  im- 
learned,  to  unsettle  consciences,  to  pro- 
voke blasphemy,  and  to  work  the  loss 
of  souls."  Of  course,  Aixihbishop  Mann- 
ing (also  a  convert)  denounces  this  sort 
of  criticism  as  "  the  illuminism  of  the 
individual  revising  the  discernment  of 
the  church ;  the  climax  and  efflorescence 
of  the  private  judgment  which  criticises 
all  things — ^first  Scripture,  then  latherS) 
then  churches,  then  councils,  then  pon- 
tiflGa,  Anally,  the  accumulated  living 
Christianity  of  the  Catholic  church,' in 
which  the  head  and  mind  of  fathersj 
councils,  and  pontifis  breathe  and  teach 
and  worship."  But  what  could  an 
archbishop  say  less  ?  And  what  is  Dr, 
Newman  to  do  against  this  array  of 
fathers,  councils^  pontifls,  et  cetera  f 
Why,  still  write  on,  we  presume,  after 
his  cherished  English  style  of  thinking 
what  he  pleases,  and  speaking  his 
thought  when  and  how  he  pleases. 
From  such  a  convert  the  Holy  Father 
certainly  obtains  poor  comfort,  and  but 
for  courtesy  to  so  eminent  a  writer,  we 
should  long  ago  have  found  Dr.  New- 
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man^s   works   in   the  Index  Bxpargor 
toriits. 

But  let  US  take  another  case,  that  of 
an  American  convert  to  Romanism — 
Father  Hecker,  "who,  Mr.  Parton  says, 
is  at  the  head  of  an  organization  (the 
Paulist  Fathers),  the  object  of  which  is 
"  to  convert  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  fHends 
and  the  educated  people  of  America." 
Let  us  consider  some  of  his  peculiar 
ideas,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Parton,  "  Man 
has  no  right  to  surrender  his  judgment." 
"  Endowed  "with  free  "will,  man  has  no 
right  to  yield  up  his  liberty.  Keason 
and  free  will  constitute  man  a  responsi* 
hie  being,  and  he  has  no  right  to  abdi- 
cate his  independence.  Judgment,  Ub- 
erty,  independence,  these  are  divine  and 
inalienable  gifts ;  and  man  cannot  re* 
nounce  them  if  he  would."  Again : . 
"Religion  is  a  question  between  God 
and  the  soul.  Ko  human  authority, 
therefore,  has  any  right  to  enter  its 
sacred  sphere.  Every  man  was  made 
by  his  Creator  to  do  his  own  thinking." 
"  There  is  no  degradation  so  abject  as 
the  submission  of  the  eternal  interests 
of  the  soul  to  the  private  authority  or 
dictation  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
whatever  may  be  their  titles.  Reason- 
able religious  belief  does  not  supplant 
reason,  nor  diminish  its  exercise,  but 
presupposes  its  activity,  extends  its 
boundaries,  elevates  and  ennobles  it  by 
applying  its  powers  to  the  highest  order 
of  truth.  There  are  several  primary, 
independent,  and  authoritative  sources 
of  truth.  Among  others,  and  the  first, 
is  reason." 

Well,  this  is  good  enough  Protestant- 
ism for  us — though  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  it  would  go  down  with  the 
Ritualists.  Go  on,  by  all  means,  say 
we,  and  convert  "  Mr.  Emerson  and  his 
friends  and  all  the  educated  people  of 
America  "  on  that  basis.  If  this  is  to 
be  the  occidental  style  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, we  will  give  it  a  hearty  welcome. 
And  we  opine  that  such  it  is  really  to 
be  in  a  good  time  coming.  It  makes 
us  rub  our  eyes  to  tliink  of  it — Rome 
coming  over  to  us,  and  turning  herself 
mside  out  to  suit  our  institutions,  in- 
stead of  our  following  these  Ritualists 

over  to  Rome  with  a  surrender  on  our 


lips  at  once  of  Protestantism  and  repub- 
licanism ! 

The  fact,  then,  that  Roman  Catholi- 
cism is  gaining  ground  in  America  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  other  in- 
disputable fact,  that  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  it  is  daily  lorang  ground.  Its 
loss  is  where  it  is  most  distinctively 
Roman  Catholic;  its  gain  is  where  it 
is  compelled  by  the  tendencies  of  civil- 
ization to  relax  its  ancient  claims.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  fiom  the  spread 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  this  country. 
No  religious  organization  can  prevail 
here  except  in  conformity  with  the  out- 
ward circumstances  under  which  its 
development  goes  on;  and  all  these 
circumstances  are  fatal  to  the  mediceval 
claims  of  the  Papacy.  The  Roman 
Bishop,  in  the  first  instance,  it  must  be 
remembered,  gained  a  preeminence  over 
the  other  early  episcopates,  not  through 
the  theory  of  his  succession  to  Peter 
(which  was  an  after-thought),  but 
through  the  sounder  and  more  practical 
development  of  the  Western  Church,  in 
those  days,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Eastern,  which  had  become  entan- 
gled with  Neo-Platonic  speculations. 
This  healthier  development  was  largely 
due,  also,  to  the  executive  capacity 
growing  out  of  familiarity  with  Roman 
jurisprudence.  The  practical  rather 
than  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the 
early  Western  Church,  and  its  larger 
executive  capacity,  were  due  to  local 
circumstances.  In  the  same  way,  and 
for  similar  causes,  Roman  Catholicism 
in  England  and  America  cannot  be  the 
same  thing  which  it  is  in  Continental 
Europe.  It  is  the  old  conflict  repeated 
between  the  West  and  the  East. 

It  is  not  difficult,  from  this  point  of 
view,  to  foresee  that  America  is  des- 
tined, not  only  to  develop  for  the  world 
the  theory  of  popular  government,  but 
also  to  furnish  the  basis  for  an  universal 
Christian  brotherhood.  The  union  of 
the  Christian  churches  is  not  to  come 
through  compromise,  bat  as  the  result 
of  the  conflict  of  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  The  intense  activities  which 
were  aroused  by  the  Reformation  tend 
finally  toward  rest  from  strife— toward 
the  peace  of  Christendom. 
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TOO    TRUE  —  A   STORY    OP    TO-DAY. 


GHAFTSE  XVi; 

TBI  SESIXHIXa  CW  XKK  BSD. 

Miss. Bulbous  was  favored  with  a 
clear  starry  night  for  her  soiree  dan6ant&, 
which  was  a  good  thing  in  the  coimtrj, 
where  the  invited  have,  some  of  them, 
to  come  quite  a  distance  over  unillu- 
minated  roads.  The  ro<Hns  were  pretty 
well  filled  when  the  Oamerons  arrived. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Milla  ?  "  asked  the  fair 
hostess,  magnificent  in  pale  yellow  satin 
and  pearls,  with  a  trail  like  that  of  a 
comet,  as  Mrs.  Cameron  appeared  before 
her. 

"  She  is  coming  with  the  Grizzles, 
thank  yon.  Their  carriage  was  larger 
than  ours,  and  they  offered  her  a  place." 

"I  hope  they'll  not  be  lat«.  I  de- 
pend upon  Mr.  Dassel  to  direct  the  Ger- 
man. If  Mrs.  Grizzle  should  take  it  into 
her  head  that  it  was  aristocratic  to  come 
late,  she  would  not  appear  before  mid- 
night. I  never  did  see  a  woman  so  in- 
fatuated on  the  subject  of  style ; "  and 
Miss  Bulbous  curled  her  lips,  giving  a 
sly  glance  backward,  to  see  if  her  train 
was  properly  displayed,  as  we  may  have 
observed  a  peacock  do  when  hand- 
somely perched  on  a  suitable  fence. 

'^  If  she  knew  that  you  expected  Mr. 
Dassel  to  take  a  leading  part,  she  would 
be  here  in  due*  season,  for  she  is  very 
proud  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  with 
a  smile. 

"  He's  a  real  baron,  isn't  he— not  of 
the  French  barber  kind  ?  "  queried  their 
hostess.  "  They  say  he's  splendidly  ac- 
complished." 

*'  They  can  hardly  exaggerate  his  ac- 
complishments. He  is  one  of  those  true 
gentlemen  who  have  given  up  ease  and 
rank  for  an  idea  of  right." 

"Oh,  how  nice!  I  should  love  to 
hear  him  expatiate  on  the  subject  t  I 
should  think  you'd  set  yoiurcap  for  him, 
Miss  Cameron." 

"It  would  be  better  for  you  to  do 
that,"   was   Elizabeth's    quiet    reply, 


"since   you  have   money  enough  for 
both," 

What  Miss  Bulbous  would  have  said 
to  this  is  not  known,  as  the  tide  of  com- 
pany ;was  at  its  height,  and  the  Oame- 
rons were  drifted  on  beyond  their  hoet- 
ess.  Elizabeth  glanced  uneasily  at  ereiy 
new  arrivaL  She  was  dreading  the  ad- 
vent of  Sam  Grizzle. 

When  she  dressed,  that  evening,  for 
thsL  party,  she  stood  long  before  ber 
mirror,  after  the  last  possible  toadi 
had,  apparently,  been  given  to  her  toi- 
lette. Finally,  she  turned,  and  said  to 
her  mother,  who  had  entered  her  chain- 
ber  to  ask  if  she  were  ready, 

"  Are  there  any  camelias  in  the  con- 
servatory, mamma  ? " 

"  There  is  one  very  fine  blossom ;  I 
noticed  it  this  afternoon." 

"  How  would  it  look  in  my  hair  t " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it  there,"  aor 
swered  Milla ;  "  your  hair  is  so  dark,— 
and  the  white  flower  would  look  well 
with  your  blue  dress.  Let  Sabrma 
bring  it." 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  asked  Lissa,  again,  of  her 
mother. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  if  you  fancy  it." 

Elizabeth  sat  down,  with  thougbtfid 
eyes,  while  Sabrina  brought  the  flower. 

"  Let  toe  place  it  for  you.  You  will 
not  refuse  to  let  me  fasten  it  with  this 
little  brooch,  sister  ?  and,  remember,  it 
is  a  gift  from  me." 

"I  will  wear  the  brooch  to  please 
you,  Milla,  'for  this  occasion  only.' 
Make  it  secure,  for  I  should  dislike  to 
lose  it." 

Milla  was  dressed  in  white.  6he 
wore  a  pair  of  solitaire  ear-rioga,  bat 
had  been  dissuaded  from  the  rest  of  the 
jewels,  which  Salmna  was  to  take  spe- 
cial charge  of  during  their  abseoce: 

"What's  the  matter  t^ith  you,  Sar 
brina?"  asked  Mrs.  Cameron.  "I  know 
you've  been  crying.  If  you  hate  any 
trouble,  why  do  you  not  share  it  with 
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US  ?  I  should  think  we  have  been  your 
friends  long  enough," 

The  old  woman  began  to  cry  and 
Bob. 

*' Don't  worry  yourself  about  her, 
mamma.  I  know  what  ia  the  matter 
with  her ;  it  is  nothing  serious,"  said 
31  ilia,  a  little  impatiently. 

*^  I  must  know  all  about  it  if  you  are 
in  trouble,  to-morrow,  nurse." 

*'Yi8,  yis,  to-morrow  you  know  all 
about  it,  true  'nuff,"  muttered  Sabiina,' 
wifmig  her  eye& 

*'  I  wish  the  Qrizzles  would  come  for 
you  before  we  leaye,  Milla.  I  do  not 
like  to  go  first." 

"Oh,  neyer  mind  that,  mamma. 
There's  Mr.  Bassel  now,  coming  to  keep 
me  company  until  they  call.  It  cannot 
be  mady  moments.  I  wUl  take  my 
cloak  and  bouquet,  and  go  down  to  the 
parlor  with  you." 

They  all  went  down,  the  old  nurse 
following,  to  fasten  the  door  after  they 
Bliould  be  gone.  Mr.  Daasel  was  in  the 
ball. 

"  Don't  fear— ru  take  good  care  of 
tbe  little  girl,"  he  said,  as  Mrs.  Cameron 
answered  her  husband's  question,  if  ^e 
vrere  ready.  "•  Madame  Grizzle  promised 
to  be  here  in  less  than  ten  minutes." 

"  Keep  your  doak  well  about  you ;  it 
"Will  be  chilly,"  called  the  mother,  look- 
ing back  through  the  yestibule,  to 
where  her  darling  stood,  under  the 
lamp  in  the  hall,  clinging  to  Mr.  Das- 
sel's  arm,  and  watching  her  friends  de- 
part with  a  face  the  color  of  her  dress. 

"  Yes,  mother." 

The  carriage-door  was  closed,  the 
horse  started.  Sabrina  stood  on  the 
porch,  looking  after  them. 

"  Milla  was  so  pale,  wife,  Vm  afraid 
this  excitement  is  not  good  for  her." 

"  She  always  changes  color  so  easily. 
She  may  look  like  a  rose  by  the  time 
ahe  arriyes  at  Miss  Bulbous'." 

Now  the  first  detachment  had  ar- 
rired,  they  looked  yainly,  for  some  time, 
for  the  second.  Elizabeth  supposed  she 
had  the  camelia  in  her  hair,  and  was  not 
anxious  for  the  moment  when  Sam 
Grizzle  should  enter  the  rooms,  and  fiT 
his  greedy  eyes  upon  it.    In  walking 


about  she  came  opposite  a  mirror,  in  a 
small  boudoir,  nearly  deserted.  It  was 
natural  that  she  should  glance  at  her 
image — that  she  should  look  for  the 
fatal  flower  which  she  had  chosen  as  the 
signet  for  a  life-long  bondage  of  soul 
and  body.  Why  did  she  start  and  smile 
when  she  found  the  camelia  gone? 
The  blossom  had  dropped  from  her 
hair.  Where  she  had  lost  it,  she  did 
not  know, — ^probably  in  getting  out  of 
the  carriage. 

^*  I  prayed  to  God  to  decide  for  me," 
she  murmured,  *'  and  He  has  done  it." 

"  Miss  Bulbous  is  getting  quite  out 
of  patience,"  said  her  mother,  finding 
Elizabeth  in  the  comer  where  she  had 
remained,  watching  the  brilliant  groups 
down  the  yista  of  handsome  rooms,  idly 
listening  to  the  sweet  music,  but  busily 
thinking  oyer  the  temptations  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  rejoicing  in  her 
escape. 

*^  Mother,  I  feel  uneasy ;  it  is  strange 
they  do  not  come." 

*^  I  do  not  see  that  we  need  to  feel 
uneasy.  What  possible  accident  could 
haye  happened  ?  Miss  Bulbous  will  be 
obliged  to  choose  another  leader  for  the 
German,  which  is  nothing  so.yery  seri- 
ous." 

By  this  time  nearly  eyery  one  expect- 
ed had  airiyed.  There  was  quite  a 
crowd,  considering  that  it  was  a  coun- 
try-neighborhood i)arty  almost  entirely, 
the  only  exceptions  being  a  dozen  or 
two  of  young  men  from  town,  required 
as  partners  in  the  dance,  and  about  to 
be  useful,  also,  in  keeping  champagne 
corks  flying  during  the  approaching 
supper.  Miss  Bulbous  selected  one  of 
these  ioiportant  members  of  modem 
society  to  the  leadership,  and  the  dan- 
cing began. 

Elizabeth  was  asked  to  participate, 
and  did  not  decline.  She  was  glad  to 
be  thus  engaged  when  Sam  should  ar- 
riye.  She  asked  her  mother  to  take  the 
diamond  brooch  from  her  hair,  and 
place  it  in  the  lace  at  her  throat. 

^<  I  lost  the  camelia,  maouna,  and  can- 
not replace  it" 

"Neyer  mind, you  are  well  enough 
without  it." 
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Elizabeth  enjoyed  the  dancing.  The 
music  was  delicious,  the  evening  cool, 
the  space  quite  liberal  allotted  to  the 
dancers ;  she  felt  her  spirits  rise  as  they 
had  not  done  for  weeks.  She  was 
standing,  with  hef  partner,  near  the 
head  of  the  salon,  awaituig  their  turn  in 
the  grand  round,  when  she  saw  the  lung- 
expected  party  arrive  and  slip  up  the 
broad  staircase,  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  wrappings — or,  rather,  a  part  of  it 
— for,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Grizzle  were  there,  they  were  un- 
accompanied by  her  sister  and  Mr. 
Dassel.  A  cold  wind  seemed  to  strike 
her  from  the  opened  door ;  she  shivered 
to  her  heart's  core;  a  sudden  dimness 
came  over  the  lamps ;  her  partner  ad- 
dressed her,  and  she  smiled  mechani- 
cally, not  knowing  what  he  said;  the 
music,  so  sweet,  rising  and  falling  in 
such  li^tly-palpitating  beats  of  ecstacy, 
sounded  afar  pS,  as  if  her  ears  were 
filled  with  water.  It  did  not  sound 
like  dance-music;  it  seemed  to  wail, 
"  farewell !  farewell !  " 

Yet  Elizabeth  could  not  tell  what  she 
dreaded.  She  longed  to  fly  to  the 
dressing-room,  and  ask  Mrs.  Grizzle 
why  Milla  had  not  come ;  but  at  that 
moment,  her  partner's  hand  touched 
hers ;  she  was  swept  off  in  a  throbbing 
wave  of  music— became  a  beautiful  form 
and  color  in  the  shifting  kaleidoscope 
of  the  dance.  It  was  half  an  hour  be- 
fore she  could  release  herself  from  its 
flying  enchantments. 

In  the  meantime  Sam  had  come  upon 
the  scene,  and  was  watching  her  from  a 
distance,  sadly  aware  that  she  wore  no 
camelia,  his  heart  swelling  inside  of  his 
white  silk  vest,  and  aching  dreadfully. 

^^  Dang  it,  she's  a  regular  flirt,  or  she 
wouldn't  have  kept  me  hanging  by  the 
gills  all  this  time,  and  let  me  flounder 
back  into  the  water  at  last.  I  didn't 
think  it  of  her,— I  didn't  Sho  I  what'U 
ma  say  ?  She'll  be  nigh  about  as  dis- 
appointed as  I  am.  She's  made  all  her 
calculations,  even  to  letting  us  have  the 
blue-and-wfaite  front  rocmi,  up-stairs,  for 
our  private  setting-room.  And  now 
she's  dancing  away  with  White  Glover, 
without  a  speck  of  regard  for  our  feel- 


ings. Fm  awful  mad  at  her!  I  hope  Glo- 
ver will  get  her  fond  of  him,  and  then 
give  her  the  go-by.  No,  I  don't,  «tber ; 
I  can't  bear  to  see  any  man  near  her. 
Oh,  lordy,  I  don't  see  why  she  couldn't 
take  a  fancy  to  me.  I  never  saw  her 
look  nicer  than  s))e  does  to-night  She's 
just  the  figure  for  them  gored  dresses 
and  trains.  You  might  as  well  put  'em 
on  a  barrel  of  prime  beef  as  on  ma.  Oh, 
dear  I  I  believe  I'll  go  back  home  and 
go  to-bed ;  I'm  aick  I  " 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Grizzle?" 
asked  the  soft  voice  of  a  witching  little 
creature  near  at  band,  who  heard  hia 
unconscious  groan. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Jennie,  I  don't  feel 
well  this  evening;  I'm  sorry  I  oune 
out.    I  believe  I'U  go  home." 

Now  Mias  Jennie  had  noticed  the  for- 
lorn look  with  which  Sam  had  watched 
lovely  Miss  Cameron,  and  guessed  at 
the  nature  of  his  disease ;  so  she  asked 
him,  sympathetically, 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Grizzle  ?  headache 
or  heartache  1 " 

''  Sho  1 "  said  Sam,  '« 'taint  heartsche, 
that  I  know  of  1  I  eat  tapioca  poddiag 
for  dinner,  and  it  never  agrees  with 
me." 

"  Then  you  should  not  have  been  bo 
weak  as  to  eat  it  Never  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  take  what  disagrees  with 
your  constitution,"  and  the  merry  eyes 
glanced  over  at  Miss  Cameron.  ^'Bat 
what  there  can  be  in  tapioca  puddiog 
to  injure  you,  puzzles  me.  It  would 
not  harm  a  baby." 

"  May-be  it  wasn't  that.  Miss  Jennie; 
it  might  have  been  the  pickled  toDgaa" 

"  I  rather  think  it  wm^  Mr.  Oriole. 
But  I  wouldn't  go  home,  if  I  were  yon. 
You'll  feel  better  by-and-by." 

"  If  you  say  you'll  dance  with  me 
when  this  everlasting  Gennan  is  oyer, 
I'll  stay." 

"  Remain,  then,  by  all  meaaa" 

*^  There's  other  girls  who  appreciate 
me,  if  shs  don't,"  thought  Sam,  some- 
what appeased  by  the  flattering  atten- 
tions of  the  pretty  one  by  his  side; 
"  perhaps  when  she  sees  wdiat  a  ftvorite 
I  am,  she'U  be  sorry  she  didn't  put  that 
flower  in  her  hair." 
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But  Liasa  was  not  thinking  of  the 
flower  nor  of  Sani ;  she  was  longing  to 
get  away,  and  ask  her  mother  or  Mrs. 
Grizzle  why  Milla  and  Louis  had  not 
arriyed.  She  would  have  been  still 
more  anxious  had  she  heard  what  was 
said  wheil  Mrs.  Grizzle  finally  appeared 
be&>re  her  hostess,  and  was  mildly 
cbided  for  her  delay. 

"I  like  not  to  have  come  at  all.  I 
never  was  in  such  a  fluster  in  my  life 
before,"  panted  the  new  arrival. 

"  I  don't  think  we  should  have  come 
away,  as  it  was,"  added  Mr.  Grizzle, 
mysteriously.  "It's  dreadful  to  have 
so  much  money  as  never  to  have  no 
peace  of  your  life." 

**^  What  can  you  mean  ? "  asked  Miss 
Bulbous.  .^ 

"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Bulbous,  don't 
you  see  what  a  state  I'm  in — not  fit  to 
come  to  your  party?  I  declare,  I'm 
ashamed  of  my  rig,"  seriously  rejoined 
Mrs.  Grizzle. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  "  again 
questioned  the  hostess,  scanning  the 
round  of  point-lace  on  the  head  and  the 
emerald-green  velvet  about  the  form  of 
Iker  visitor  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  Why,  my  diamonds,  my  dear ! 
Don't  you  miss  my  diamonds  I " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me — ^" 

"They're  gone,  sure!  I  can't  find 
them—" 

"  Can't  find  hide  nor  hair  of  'em !  " 
ejaculated  Grizzle,  pSrs, 

"I  spent  two  whole  hours,  lookin', 
and  that's  what's  kept  us  so  late." 

"  Stolen  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  so.  Yes,  I'm  almost  cer- 
tain. Still,  they  may  turn  up  yet.  You 
see,  I  had  'em  out  Saturday,  for  Miss 
Bayles  to  paint ;  and  she  and  Susie  put 
them  back  in  my  bureau-drawer,  and 
locked  'em  up.  Susie  is  sure  of  it.  I 
oughtn't  to  have  left  it  for  them,  that's 
so  I  Grizzle  was  going  to  have  a  safe 
brought  home  this  week, — ^we've  talked 
about  it,  ever  since  we  got  the  silver-set 
and  them  diamonds.  But  I  didn't  really 
think  any  body  would  take  'em." 

"  Who's  Miss  Bayles— that  artist  you 
had  there  f  It's  probable  she  has  taken 
them.    I'm  surprised  you  should  have 


left  them  in  her  hands.  Those  kind  of 
girls  are  so  apt  to  be  dishonest." 

Mrs.  Grizzle  colored  a  little  as  she  re- 
plied, 

"  I've  known  Miss  Bayles  from  a  child. 
I  can't  believe  she  took 'em.  Perhaps 
they're  mislaid.  I  still  hope  it  will  turn 
out  so ;  and  if  I  lay  huids  on  'em  again, 
I  shall  be  more  carefVi]." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cameron, 
who  had  just  become  aware  of  their  en- 
trance, and  had'  come  forward  to  take 
Milla  under  her  charge. 

"My  diamonds  are  gone.  That's 
what  delayed  us  so." 

"  Is  it  possible  I "  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 
"Then  the  robber  must  have  entered 
your  premises  after  all." 

"  rd  forgot  all  about  that  occurrence 
over  to  your  house,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Grizzle.  "  Well,  Malvina,  you  may  give 
up  the  whole  thing  as  a  dead  loss. 
That  biu'glar's  got  'em,  sure  enough  I " 

Mrs.  Grizzle  sank  into  a  chair,  quite 
faint  at  the  probability. 

"  Come  here,  Cameron,"  called  the 
pork-merchant,  across  the  room.  "  That 
burglar  did  purty  well,  after  all.  He's 
got  wife^s  diamonds." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  an  ani- 
mated discussion  of  the  loss.  Both  Mr. 
Cameron  and  Mr.  Grizzle  thought  the 
robbery  had  been  effected  in  the  day- 
time, probably  when  a  part  of  the  fami- 
ly were  at  church — ^perhaps  by  the  con- 
nivance of  some  dishonest  servant. 

"  But  where  is  Milla  ? "  her  mother  at 
length  inquired;  "is  she  waiting  for 
me  to  bring  her  down  ?  "  thinking  the 
young  girl,  in  her  morbid  fear  of 
strangers,  was  lingering  in  the  dressing- 
room  for  her  mother's  escort. 

"  Milla  ?  Why,  she  and  Mr.  Dassel 
came  with  you,  didn't  they  ? " 

"Not  at  all.  We  understood  that 
you  were  to  bring  them  in  your  car- 
riage. We  left  them  awaiting  you,  two 
hours  ago." 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  chagrined  at  this 
awkward  misunderstanding,  by  which 
the  couple  had  been  cheated  out  of 
their  evening's  entertainment.  It  must 
have  been  dull,  sitting  and  waiting, 
only  to  be   disappointed  at  last, — and 
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Milla  really  had  desired  to  attend  the 
party. 

"It'8  a  queer  mistake,"  sighed  jMts. 
Grizzle ;  "  but  eyeiy  thing  goes  wrong 
to-night.  Why,  we  drove  over  there,  as 
agreed  on,  and  your  housekeeper  told 
us  they- d  changed  their  minds,  and  gone 
with  you.  I  know  they  wasn't  there, 
for  I  made  her  look  in  the  parlor.  I 
thought  likely  your  man  had  come  back 
with  your  carriage,  and  they'd  con- 
cluded to  come  in  that,  and  not  wait 
for  me." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  exchanged  a 
startled  glance. 

^^If  that  is  so,  then  some  accident 
must  have  happened,  for  they  have  not 
arrived,"  said  he,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Oh,  do  go  and  see  if  Martin  is  here," 
cried  the  alarmed  mother. 

^^Don*t  be  agitated.  If  any  thing 
had  occurred  you  would  have  heard 
before  this.  They  have  been  left  at 
home,  through  mistake,  and  are  scold- 
ing roundly  by  this  time." 

Mrs.  Cameron's  hands  and  feet  were 
like  ice ;  but  she  sufifered  her  hostess  to 
appear  to  calm  her  misgivings.  Mr. 
Bulbous  went  out  with  her  husband  to 
inquire  of  Martin.  He  was  there,  chat- 
ting with  a  small  bevy  of  coachmen ; 
he  had  not  been  home  since  bringing 
them. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Miss  Bulbous, 
when  they  reappeared  with  this  report, 
"  They  were  in  the  library,  reading  or 
playing  chess,  perhaps,  and  your  ser- 
vant stupidly  overlooked  thenu  IhrCt 
go  before  supper  I  don^t  I  It  will  really 
spoil  half  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
for  me." 

But  the  mother's  heart  was  filled  with 
a  dread  foreboding ;  and  yet  she  could 
not  have  spoken  it,  for  she  knew  not 
what  to  fear.  Elizabeth  was  summon- 
ed, and  the  two  went  up  for  their 
wraps. 

^^It  is  so  strange,"  murmured  the 
mother. 

"Let  me  tie  your  hood  for  you." 
Lissa's  own  hands  shook,  but  she  com- 
pelled her  voice  and  face  to  serenity. 

The  drive  home  was  rapid  and  silent. 
Just  as  they  turned  in  it  at  the  gate, 


and  saw  the  lights  burning  brightly  in 
parlor  and  library,  Mr.  Cameron  laughed. 

"  Of  course,  they  are  at  home,"  be 
ejaculated.  "  Bee  how  the  house  is 
lighted  up.  We  will  shake  them  well 
for  the  fright  they  have  given  us." 

Alighting  and  passing  up  the  steps, 
they  found  the  hall-door  unfastened, 
and,  as  they  flung  wide  the  parlor-doora, 
each  one  of  the  little  party  expected  to 
confront  Louis  and  Milla,  awaiting  them 
there  with  counter-reproaches  for  hav- 
ing been  left  out  in  that  unhandsome 
way. 

A  silence,  a  desolation,  which  struck 
to  the  soul  of  each,  awaited  them.  The 
two  ladies  sank  into  chairs,  while  the 
father  went  on  into  the  library,  the 
dining-room,  up  to  the  chambers,  snd 
down  again. 

"Where  is  Sabrina?"  asked  Mra. 
Cameron,  as  he  returned. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Keither  she  nor 
Milla  are  in  their  room." 

His  eye  fell  on  a  folded  paper,  Ijiiig 
on  the  table,  directly  under  the  chande- 
lier. He  went  forward,  and  opened  it  ; 
his  wife  was  by  h!s  side  in  an  instant 
They  read  it  together : 

"  Dear  Father — ^dari^iko  Moteeb: 
I  could  not  leave  you  without  at  least 
writing  good-bye.     We  were  manied 
yesterday,  at  a  church  inTonkerB,TFhile 
we  were  out  riding.    I  am  afraid  I  hare 
done  wrong,  but  Louis  urged  me,  and  1 
have  great  confidence  in  his  judgment. 
He  said  it  was  cruel  and  useless  to  keep 
us  waiting,  on  the  plea  that  I  was  not 
old  enough.   I  was  as  much  of  a  woman 
in  thought  and  feeling  as  many  girls  of 
twenty.    He  wanted  to  go  back  to  his 
dear  fatherland  for  a  brief  viat,— he 
was  homesick,— and  he  thought  that 
you  would  not  consent  to  my  going  with 
him.    But  I  love  him  so  much,  I  could 
not  live  if  he  should  go  away  without 
me,  and  perhaps  never  come  back.  I 
have  taken  Aunt  Mildred's  legacy,  which 
Louis  says  is  quite  right,  since  it  is  en- 
tirely my  own.    He  has  saved  up  quite 
a  sum  of  money,  he  says,  during  the  last 
year,  and  he  hopes  to  recover  some  of 
his  own  estates,  now  the  troubles  in 
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Europe  are  oyer.  I  hare  al^  taken  my 
good  narse  Sabrina.  Louis  was  not 
quite  willing,  but  I  was  obliged  to  have 
an  attendant ;  and  I  pleaded  hard  for 
her.  I  know  you  will  be  glad  she  is 
with  me ;  for  she  will  take  gpod  care 
of  me.  Farewell,  dear,  dearest  parents, 
and  say  farewell  to  Lissa.  Louis  prom- 
ises me  faithfully  that  we  shall  be  home 
again  within  one  year.  I  leave  you  my 
marriage-certificate  to  take  charge  of 
for  me.  Do  not  feel  anxious  about  me. 
Sabrina  will  be  with  us,  and  I  am  w 
hcq^ !  Qood-bye,  for  a  few  months, 
my  darlings.  Your         Milla." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  little  girl,  what  have 
you  done  ?  "  moaned  the  mother.  "  You 
have  broken  your  own  heart." 

"  Scoundrel  \ "  said  the  father,  bring- 
ing down  his  heel,  as  if  crushing  an 
enemy  under  it.  "Is  this  the  way 
Louis  repays  our  friendship  ?  Read  the 
note,"  he  continued,  giving  it  to  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  Lissa,  you  are  fainting,"  cried  her 
mother,  a  moment  later. 

"Don't  mind  me,"  murmured  she; 
but  she  slipped  from  the  sofa,  as  she 
spoke,  and  H  was  some  time  before  they 
could  revive  her. 

They  believed  that  a  pang,  at  thus 
utterly  losiug  her  former  loyer,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  emotion  which 
had  overpowered  her.  Perhaps  it  had :  > 
surprise  and  sorrow,  fear  and  deadly 
pain,  were  mingled  in  the  first  shock ; 
but  the  sharpest  fear,  the  deadliest  pain, 
they  did  not  conceive  of.  They  had  no 
due  to  it ;  but  Lissa,  as  she  read  her 
sister's  letter,  recalled  Robbie's  warning ; 
and  this  it  was  which  sharpened  the 
stroke,  until  it  was  unbearable. 

"  Oh,  father,  fly  1  pursue  them ;  bring 
them  back  I    It  may  not  be  too  late." 

He  was  striding  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"  I  have  thought  of  that.  But  how 
can  I  go  to-night?  The  last  train  is 
in.  They  probably  took  the  half-past 
nine  express  into  the  city.  Where  they 
win  go  from  there  I  cannot  guess.  No 
first-class  steamer  sails  to-morrow.  I 
hope  he  wiU  not  take  that  child  on 
VOL.  II. — 29 


board  some  tedious  sailing-vessel  Yet 
it's  probable  .that  he  has  done  ao,  in 
order  to  elude  pursuit." 

"  Go  after  them,  my  husband,  I  will 
go  with  you.  Milla  will  return  to  her 
mother.  If  they  can  only  be  happy, 
married,  so  be  it.  Let  them  remain 
with  us,  where  I  can  still  watch  over 
my  frail  flower.  My  poor  little  Milla  I 
so  helpless,  so  sensitive  1  What  man 
can  take  the  place  of  her  mother  I  Oh, 
Milla,  Milla  I " 

"  If  she  suffers,  she  will  have  but  her- 
self to  blame." 

"Not  80.  You  know  we  all  have 
been  influenced  so  much  by  Mr.  DasseL 
And  she  was  such  a  child  1  I  don't 
wonder  he  could  persuade  her  into  this 
folly.  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  she  took  Sa- 
brina with  herl  Sabrina  understands 
all  her  little  ways — " 

Here  the  mother  broke  down  into 
such  weeping  as  the  young  know  not  oC 

Sad  it  is  when  the  child  who  has 
drawn  life  from  her  heart,  who  has 
bloomed  at  her  breast,  makes  a  mother 
to  weep  such  tears. 

Mr.  Cameron  could  not  endure  it.  He 
ceased  his  stormy  walk,  to  take  her  in 
his  arms,  and  soothe  her. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad.  Louis  has 
been  indiscreet — rash.  I  would  not 
have  believed  him  capable  of  such  an 
absurd  and  useless  step.  But,  after  all, 
they  may  be  very  happy.  The  voyage 
may  be  beneficial  to  her  health.  You 
know  our  physician  has  recommended 
it.  If  he  brings  her  back,  in  a  few 
montbs,  rosy  and  strong,  we  will  forgive 
him  the  temporary  robbery." 

Robbery?  An  unfortunate  word! 
It  recalled  to  the  sobbing  woman  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Grizzle's  diamonds ;  she 
almost  shrieked, 

"  Ee  took  them  1  I  see  it  aU  now  I 
Disgrace  and  miseiy  I  He  has  robbed 
Mrs.  Grizzle  of  her  jewelry  to  obtain 
means  to  carry  out  his  plan  1 " 

"  Impossible  1 "  But  the  suspicion 
struck  Mr.  Cameron  like  a  blow,  stag- 
gering the  confidence  he  still  felt  in  the 
man  who  had  won  his  friendship. 

"  Ah,  father,  I  fear  that  will  be  the 
construction  they  will  put  upon  the  two  - 
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events  coming  together,"  cried  Eliza- 
beth, wringing  her  hands;  "  To  Bay  tho 
Icaet,  the  coincidence  is  nnfortunate. 
Mother,  what  can  we  do  ?  Such  trou- 
ble, such  disgrace  will  kill  you  I " 

"My  poor  darting!  our  own  sweet 
little  Millal"  was  moaned,  in  reply, 
"  Do  you  remember  the  day,  my  hus- 
band, before  she  was  injured,  how  per- 
fectly well  and  beautiftil  she  was  that 
day?  Little  angel  I  Why  did  God 
choose  Tier  for  such  misfortunes  ?  Why, 
having  incurably  injured  her,  did  He 
allow  my  darling  to  grow  up  to  such  a 
fate  ?  We  have  guarded  her  so  tender- 
ly—we have  all  loved  her  so  I  I  cannot 
have  it  so  I "  she  cried,  more  wildly, 
starting  up  and  going  to  the  door,  as  if 
about  to  rush  out  into  the  night  after 
her  flying  child. 

"Come  back,  my  dear  wife.  Quiet 
yourself.  I  will  do  all  that  can  be 
done." 

"  She  does  not  know  the  world ;  she 
does  not  dream  of  what  it  will  be  out- 
side the  circle  which  has  so  loved  and 
shielded  her.  She  will  expect  to  meet 
love  on  every  side." 

"  But  Louis,  at  least,  loves  her  well, 
or  he  would  not  have  married  her." 

"  (Sod  grant  it  I  Yet,  it  may  be,  as 
Lissa  has  often  warned  me,  that  he  loves 
Her  fortime  instead.  Heflect,  how  he 
has  treated  Lissa.  Oh,  my  husband! 
I  am  afraid  we  have  been  strangely 
blind ! — Lissa,  run  up  to  her  room,  and 
see  if  Milla  took  her  thick  shawl.  It  is 
BO  chilly  these  November  nights,— and 
she  is  not  accustomed  to  the  night-air ! " 

Ah  1  the  mother  could  not  yet  resign 
her  motherly  cares.  Elizabeth  obeyed, 
stumbling,  blinded  by  her  tears,  up  the 
stairs,  to  Millars  room,  where  she  fell  on 
her  knees,  praying  for  the  sister  who 
had  once  wronged  her,  but  for  whom 
flhe  felt  nothing  but  pity  and  love, — 
praying  that  she  might  be  spared  dis- 
grace, neglect,  broken  health,  and  a 
broken  heart, — and  weeping  afresh  at 
sight  of  the  little  white  bed,  soft  shelter 
of  innocent  girlhood,  a  glove  dropped 
on  the  floor,  a  pair  of  little  slippers 
scarcely  cold  fh)m  the  warmth  of  those 
small  feet. 


"She  has  her  shawl,— Louis  would 
Bee  to  that.  Remember,  dear  mother, 
how  very  thoughtful  and  attentive  he 
is,^'  she  said,  when  she  returned  to  the 
parlor.  "Between  him  and  Sabrina, 
surely,  sh©  will  be  well  cared  for.  It  is 
not  ^a^  so  much — ^  Here  she  checked, 
herself,  glancing  at  her  father. 

All  night  they  remained  up, — no 
sleep,  no  rest  for  that  troubled  house- 
hold. The  first  train  which  stopped  at 
their  little  station  was  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Elizabeth  called  np  the 
cook,  and  had  a  cup  of  cofiee  for  her 
father,  who  was  to  take  that  train  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

"  If  they  are  in  Kew  York,  I  wfll  find 
them.  If  I  should  hear  of  them  in  any 
other  direction,  and  go  farther,  I  will 
telegraph." 

"  I  never  thought  to  spend  a  night 
like  this,"  murmured  Mrs.  Cameron, 
when  her  husband^s  haggard  iSace  had 
passed  from  her  sight 


CHAPTER  zvn. 

TABLXAV  TITA1(T-~BT  XHS  TOUHO  ABXaK 

"  *  ICsfortunes  never  come  single,"* 
spoke  Mrs.  Grizzle,  the  following  even- 
ing, at  her  dinner-table.  "Here's  my 
diamonds  stolen,  Sam's  got  the  mitten, 
and  Milla  Cameron  run  away  with  Mr. 
Dassel,  all  in  one  breath,  as  one  might 
say.  I  declare,  Fve  been  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement  all  day,  I  haven't  known 
which  end  I  stood  on.  Grizzle.  I  shonld 
think  poor  Mrs.  Cameron  would  be 
ravin'  distracted." 

<*I  brought  up  a  note  to  her  firom 
Cameron.  He  ain't  comin'  home  to- 
night. He's  got  the  police  to  help  him, 
quietly ;  and  they're  watching  the  ship- 
pin'.  What  on  earth  possessed  Vm  to 
run  away,  when  they  might  just  as  well 
got  married  to  home  ?  Nobody  opposed 
'em,  did  they  ?  " 

**I  guess  not,  very  seriously.  Only 
that  little  hump-back  thing  wasn'*t  fit 
to  be  married,  and  her  mother  knew  it. 
She's  got  the  purtiist  face  I  ever  saw, 
and  she  sings  like  a  cherubim,  but  she 
haint  no  strength ;  and  then,  her  de- 
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(csnmty,  I  wonder  at  Dasaers  takin^ 
her  inatead  of 'Lizabeth.  He*8  powerful 
&md  of  mofliC)  though,  and  she  was  too, 
which  I  s'pose  was  a  bond  between 
'em.  She  left  word  they  was  going  to 
Germany.  It's  all  the  fiishion  now,  to 
go  abroad  on  your  bridal-tour ;  and  if 
I  was  the  family,  I  wouldn't  say  a  word 
about  their  runnin^  o£  Pd  put  the 
best  face  on  it ;  for  *•  what  oan't  be  cured 
must  be  endured ' " — 

"  As  we  said  when  we  furnished  that 
Twtj  pori^  to  the  anny.  But,  really, 
wife,  what  you  say  is  good  compaon- 
86060 ;  and  I  guess  you'd  better  run 
over,  after  supper,  and  adyice  'em  to  it. 
l^ey  won't  think  it  intrudin',  for  they 
will  see  you  mean  wdL" 

**  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  your  din- 
ner your  supper,  Qrizzle.  If  you  live  a 
thousand  years  you'll  never  have  no 
style." 

'*  You're  got  enough  for  both  of  us, 
MalTina." 

"  Goodness  knows,  I  ought  to  have, 
for  I  try  hard  enough.  But  about  goin' 
oyer.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  was  called  on 
to  trouble  myself  after  the  way  they're 
treated  Sam." 

'*0h,  I  don't  lay  up  hard  feelings, 
mother.  You  can  go  right  along,  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned.  Girls  will  be  girls, 
MalYma.  If  Miss  'lizabeth  can't  take 
a  ehine  to  our  boy,  that's  no  reason  why 
we  should  quarrel  with  our  neighbors. 
Yon  go  light  along,  and  gite  'em  all  the 
comfort  you  can." 

*^  Did  you  giye  notice  about  our  loss 
to  the  police  to-day  ? " 

"I  did ;  but  they  don't  think  you'U 
ever  see  your  jewelry  again.  It's  so  easy 
to  conceal,  and,  if  the  stones  are  taken 
oat  of  the  settings,  you  couldn't  identi- 
fy 'em  no  more'n  a  ham  from  a  heap  on 
my  third  floor." 

Susie  Grizzle  was  busy  with  her  al- 
monds, but  she  looked  up,  withia  curi- 
ous, sharp  glance,  when  her  parents 
spoke  about  the  missing  valuables.  She 
colored,  fidgeted,  opened  her  mouth  to 
speak,  and  shut  it  again. 

**Malvina,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  lowering  his  voice  and  looking 
about,  to  see  that  the  waiter  was  in  the 


pantry,  **  has  it  ever  come  into  your  head 
that  Mr.  Dassel,  himself,  might  have  took 
'em,  to  help  pay  his  expenses  to  Eu- 
rope ? " 

"Griz-z-zlel" 

**  Tve  been  thinkin'  about  it,  all  day." 

'^Then  you'd  better  quit  thinking 
about  it,  unless  you  want  to  get  your- 
self took  up  for  a  label.  You'd  be  in  a 
pretty  fix  to  get  stuck  for  a  label,  and 
get  into  the  Toombs.    Oh,  dear  1 " 

"  Libel,  my  dear." 

"Well,  label  or  libel,  which  you 
choose ;  I  s'pose  it's  libel,  sure  enough. 
Don't  say  that  out  loud  again,  without 
good  reason.  It  scares  me  to  think  of 
it  I  As  if  we'd  been  nourishing  a  snake 
in  our  very  bosoms.  Grizzle,  instead  or 
a  live  baron." 

Grizzle  had  to  smile. 

Again  Susie  glanced  up,  and  Sam, 
dropping  his  eyes,  whistled  softly  to 
himself.  He  was  beginning  to  see  into 
some  things. 

"  I  never  nourished  him  in  my  bosom, 
my  love." 

"Oh,  Griacle,  how  coarse  you  be] 
You  ought  to  set  a  diflferent  example 
before  your  children.  It's  quite  likely 
I  only- referred  to  it  in  a  metaphoricative 
sense ;  and  I'm  sure  you've  always  made 
as  much  of  Baron  Dassel  as.  I  have. 
You  can't  say  you  wa'n't  proud  to  have 
a  baron  in  the  family;  no  you  can't! 
I  took  him  on  the  strength  of  the  Cam- 
erons.  They're  not  people  to  be  taken 
in.  If  Mr.  Dassel  wasn't  a  bom  gentle- 
man, I'll  never  believe  in  a  human  being 
again." 

"  I  only  hinted  at  the  possibility,  my 
dear.  I  don't  want  you  to  say  nothin' 
about  it.  I  went  to  Miss  Bayles  to-day, 
to  ask  her  if  she  recollected  distinctly 
that  she  and  Susie  put  'em  back  and 
locked  the  drawer.  She  says  she  does 
remember  it.  She  placed  the  jewels 
just  where  they  belonged,  as  ordeijed." 

"  Of  course,  papa,  it  was  just  as  I  told 
you." 

"  She  quite  started  when  I  told  her 
about  Dassel's  eloping  with  Cameron's 
daughter ;  it  set  her  a*thinking  of  some- 
thing, I  know ;  and  she  says  she's  com- 
ing out  to-morrow  to  see  you  aboQi>4he 
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jewelry.  I  told  her  she  needo't  mind 
— we  didn't  blame  her ;  but  she  seemed 
to  want  to  come.  So  you  may  look  for 
her.  But  say,  if  you're  going  over  to 
t'other  house,  it's  time  you  went." 

"ril  take  you  over,  mother,"  said 
Sam,  perhaps  with  a  vague  longing  to 
do  something  friendly  for  Miss  Cameron, 
and  with  a  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse 
of  her.  "  I  won't  go  in ;  but  you  can 
ask  her  if  there's  any  errands  she'd  like 
me  to  do  while  her  father's  away." 

Mother  and  daughter  shivered  when 
the  servant  brought  them  word,  in  their 
chamber,  that  their  neighbor,  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle, wished  to  see  them.  It  was  so  hard 
to  hide  their  wounded  hearts  from  the 
world^harder  still  to  allow  inquisitive 
eyes  to  scan  those  wounds. 

'^  It  might  as  well  be  to-night  as  tor 
morrow,  or  next  week,"  spoke  Lissa,  the 
first  to  summon  fortitude  for  the  inter- 
vifiw.  "  We  cannot  always  shut  our- 
selves up  in  this  room,  mother;  and 
Mrs.  Grizzle,  if  vulgar,  is  so  really  kind- 
hearted." 

So  they  went  dovn,  and  the  good 
lady  shook  them  by  the  hand,  and  add- 
ed a  kiss  on  Lissa's  pale  cheek. 

"  I  ought  to  get  mad,  and  shake  you, 
instead  of  kiss  you,"  she  said,  with  a  tact 
for  which  no  one  would  have  given  her 
credit,  ^^  for  giving  my  Sam  the  mitten. 
Kaughty  girl  I  I'd  made  out  the  list 
for  the  biggest  kind  of  infair;  and  I 
was  goin'  to  get  Jones  to  make  a  cake 
seven  feet  high,  with  an  image  of 
Hymen  on  top ;  and  you've  spoiled  it 
all,  and  I've  no  daughter-in-law  yet." 

^'Oh,  hope  it  is  for  the  be^  Mrs. 
Grizzle.  iUl  your  son  will  have  to  do 
will  be  to  ask  some  worthier  girl  than 
I.  He  cannot  be  long  in  finding  one 
who  will  treat  him  as  he  deserves." 

"  I'm  afraid  Sam  won't  get  over  it  so 
easy  as  all  that,  Miss  Lissa.  Tou  may 
net  believe  it,  but  Pm  afraid  he'll  have 
a  fit  of  sickness ;  he's  so  cast  down.  La, 
I  didn't  think  you  was  a  fiirt,'^my  dear  I 
But  nobody  can  tell  what. these  girls 
will  do,  IVIrs.  Cameron ;  which  reminds 
me  to  speak  of  your  Milla  and  our  Mr. 
Dassel.  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
thing  so  dreadful  in  they're  runnin'  off. 


Headstrong, — that's  alL  I  alien  sus- 
pected Dassel  had  an  iron  will,— soft 
and  strong,— soft  and  strong.  If  I  was 
in  yawr  place,  I  wouldn't  make  a  fus 
about  it.  It's  too  late,  now,  to  prereot 
the  marriage ;  and  this  settin'  the  poUoe 
after  them  don't  look  well.  I  should 
be  afeard  it  would  get  into  the  papen 
Why  don't  you  jest  let  on  that  the  wed- 
din'  was  very  private  on  account  of 
your  daughter's  health,  and  they've 
gone  abroad  on  their  bridal-tour  ? " 

Mrs.  Cameron  breathed  easier.  When 
Mrs.  Grizzle  sent  for  her  she  had  but 
little  doubt  that  she  had  come  to  accoae 
Mr.  Dassel  of  taking  her  diamonds. 
To  find  this  not  so,  but  that  no  sQch 
suspicion  had  entered  her  mind,  was  s 
great  relief.  The  view  which  Mr& 
Grizzle  took  of  the  affiiir  was  the  senai- 
ble  one.  It  is  true,  she  did  not  know 
of  Milla's  legacy,  nor  of  the  constnictioii 
the  family  put  upon  Mr.  Daasd's  motiTe 
in  inducing  her  to  leave  her  home,  tak- 
ing her  fortune  with  her ;  therefore,  she 
could  not  understand  the  depth  of  thdr 
trouble,  their  temble  anxiety  for  the 
happiness  of  their  darling.  To  her,  w 
to  others,  it  looked  like  a  love-match, 
and  as  such  would  be  approved  Boie 
than  condemned.  After  sdl,  dugraee  is 
one  of  the  most  frightful  misfortunes 
which  can  befall  a  &mily ;  and  if  Louis 
were,  indeed,  innocent  of  any  indictable 
wrong,  even  if  selfish  and  guilty  of  du- 
plicity, he  might  be  faithful  to  MiUa; 
and  their  old  repose  might,  some  time, 
settle  back  upon  them. 

All  this  drifted  through  Mrs.  Came- 
ron's mind  as  she  listened,  ^e  felttinly 
grateful  to  her  rude  but  tender-hearted 
visitor,  and  did  not  reftise  to  talk  about 
the  circumstances  of  the  flight,  Mol 
Grizzle  even  laughing  at  the  slyness  of 
Mr.  Dassel  in  making  for  himself  so 
good  an  opportunity  for  eloping.  Lissa 
recalled  the  meaning  look  she  had  no- 
ticed interchanged  between  the  lorexs 
when  Miss  Bulbous  first  gave  the  inri- 
tation  to  the  mnrie;  she  saw  how  Mb 
had  made  the  party  an  excuse  for  ob- 
taining her  casket  of  jewels,  the  absenco 
of  which  had,  no  doubt,  hitherto  been 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  final  oonsnm- 
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mation  of  their  wishes.  It  eeemecl  in- 
credible that  her  sister,  whose  soul  had 
been  of  such  translucent  innocence, 
could  act  with  duplicity.  It  proved 
the  power  of  another's  influence. 

Mrs.  Grizzle,  perhaps  better  than  one 
who  had  more  delicacy  in  approaching 
the  subject,  proved  herself  quite  a  com- 
forter. Mrs.  Cameron  determined  to 
take  her  advice,  and  say  nothing  of  the 
marriage  having  been  a  secret  one; 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent 
rumors,  as  Miss  Bulbous,  at  least,  must 
be  Buapicious  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  As  to  their  other  harrowing  fears, 
those  must  be  borne  in  silence. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Cameron  returned 
home,  worn  and  weary,  without  any 
tidings  whatever  of  the  fugitives.  It 
seemed  strange  that  a  party,  so  likely 
to  attract  attention,  could  not  be  traced. 
Dassel,  always  of  very  marked  and  dis- 
tinguished personal  appearance;  his 
wife,  with  her  long,  &ir  curls  and  slight 
deformity;  and  Sabrina,  her  tall  and 
dignified  colored  attendant,  made  up  a 
groap  not  to  be  overlooked.  Yet,  the 
only  trace  obtained  of  them  was,  that 
they  took  the  half-past  nine  express 
into  the  city,  and  entered  a  carriage  at 
the  Thirty-second  Street  station. 

His  wife  was  more  cheerful  than  he 
had  hoped  to  find  her.  '*  She  has  gone," 
she  said,  ^*  and  we  must  be  as  happy  as 
we  can  without  her.  I  will  pray  to  my 
heavenly  Father,  night  and  day^  for  her 
welfare.  Perhaps  He  will  be  more  mer- 
ciful to  her  than  she  has  been  to  herself. 
We  must  not  shut  out  the  sunshine  from 
our  home,  because  our  poor  lily  has 
gone  from  it.*' 

He  kissed  his  wife  with  an  inefiable 
relief  at  finding  her  thus  brave. 

Tet,  how  much  easier  it  proved  to 
make  a  resolution  than  to  keep  it !  As 
the  days  rolled  on,  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  her  home  was  so  haunted  by  that 
sweet  presence  which  had  vanished,  that 
a  ghost  seemed  ever  at  the  mothei^s 
side.  Suspense,  that  worst  of  corroding 
mental  poisons,  ate  into  her  hope  and 
patience,  until,  at  times,  she  cried  out, 
in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  "  If  she 
were  dead,  I  should  be  less  Imhappy  I  ^ 


Tet  she  hardly  expected  a  letter  until 
time  should  elapse  sufficient  to  permit  a 
missive  to  return  fi*om  across  the  ocean. 
All  the  family  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dassel  had  fied  to 
Europe.  Still,  the  mail  was  never 
brought  in  that  Mr.  Cameron  did  not 
involuntarily  start,  eagerly  grasp  the 
package,  and  run  his  eyes  over  it,  look- 
ing for  a  letter  from  them. 

He  caused  the  marriage  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  papers,  answering  the  sur- 
prised inquiries  of  Mends  with  an  as- 
sumed gayety. 

It  was  Elizabeth,  more  than  any  one, 
who  bore  the  weight  of  a  terrible  and 
treble  anxiety.  She  expected  a  letter 
from  Robbie,  which  she  longed  and  yet 
dreaded  to  receive.  If  the  news  in  that 
letter  should  be  good,  then  the  shadow 
would  clear  away  from  heart  and  con- 
science ;  if  not  happy,  she  could  at  least 
be  thankflil  and  at  peace.  If  the  news 
should  be  what  she  feared,  what  grief 
and  shame  would  not  descend  upon  her 
head  ?  grief  and  shame  which  she  had 
resolved  to  bear  alone,  until  some  un- 
happy chance  should  make  all  known 
to  her  parents  and  to  the  world. 

—Meanwhile,  what  of  Abel  Bellows, 
whom  such  an  ill  wind  had  blown  into 
the  Tombs  ?  The  poor  artist  was  think- 
ing of  him  when  she  fell  into  such  a 
reverie,  after  Grizzle's  communication 
of  Mr.  Dassel's  disappearance.  The  two 
men  were,  somehow,  so  associated  in  her 
mind,  that  one  could  not  be  mentioned 
without  sunmioning  the  image  of  the 
other,  which  was  owing  to  the  keen 
interest  she  took  in  Abel's  affairs  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Dassel  had  been  his 
accuser. 

"  So,  that  is  the  gate  of  escape  which 
he  has  left  open,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, after  Grizzle  had  left  her.  "  I  must 
stop,  on  my  way  home,  and  inform  Abel 
of  the  good  news.  His  deliverance  is 
nearer  at  hand  than  he  thinks." 

And  as  she  paused,  at  sunset,  in  the 
dreary  shadow  of  the  Tombs,  she  knew 
that  she  would  have  occasion  for  but  few 
more  visits.  Her  message  left  the  pris- 
oner playing  with   a  sunbeam  which 
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stole  through  the  bars;  and  when  she 
reached  the  tenement-house  and  went 
up>the  stairs  with  her  light,  quick  step, 
she  brought  the  sunbeam  of  a  most  joy- 
M  smile  into  the  wo-begone  presence  of 
Mrs.  Bellows.  She  boarded,  now,  with 
that  lugubrious  woman,  preferring  this 
to  taking  her  meals  out  or  to  cooking 
them  ^or  herself.  It  was  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  her  board-bill  was  the  means 
of  filling  all  these  hungry  child-mouths 
with  good,  wholesome  food,  of  keeping 
the  coal  crackling  and  the  kettle  sing- 
ing. She  had  stoutly  proved  her  friend- 
ship in  these  trying  days.  That  dread- 
ful note  of  a  hundred  dollars  she  had 
paid  of^  leaving  the  furniture  of  the  lit- 
tle household  free ;  she  had  squared  the 
rent-account  also;  no  danger  of  the 
children  being  turned  out  in  the  cold ; 
their  bed  was  their  own,  and  their  roof 
was  paid  for,  for  the  present ;  likewise 
the  feelings  and  pride  of  the  mother 
were  saved,  in  that  her  marriage-portion 
was  not  taken  from  her.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  Hiss  Bayles  to 
have  done  all  this,  had  not  her  good 
fairy  brought  her  that  bewildering  piece 
of  good  fortune,  the  portraits  of  the 
Grizzle  family.  When  «he  had  first 
counted  the  crisp,  handsome  green- 
backs, to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  she  had  seen  them 
transformed,  in  her  mind^s  eye,  into  a 
black  silk  dress  for  Sundays,  a  set  of 
furs  to  keep  out  the  winter-wind  on  her 
early  morning  and  late  twilight  jour- 
neys; with  a  reserve  still  left  for  wet- 
weather  days.  But  another  call  had 
been  made  for  her  precious  treasure,  and 
she  had  not  been  deaf  to  that  call.  A 
merino  had  taken  the  place  of  the  silk, 
and  the  furs  were  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether ;  but  there  was  so  much  warmth 
in  the  young  artistes  heart,  that  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  miss  them. 

Kow,  as  she  came  into  the  warm 
room,  which  held  an  appetizing  odor 
of  roasted  potatoes  and  broiled  steak, 
her  dark  eyes  laughed  and  her  cheeks 
had  bright  red  roses  in  them.  Miss 
Bayles  was  growing  actually  pretty. 
She  had  been  too  pale  and  too  sad ;  but 
her  expression  had  changed;  she  had 


come  back  to  what  she  had  a  right  to 
be— a  handsome  and  lively  yoiiBg  wo- 
man. 

"  I  thought  you'd  lighted  the  other 
lamp/'  said  Mrs.  Bellows,  lookin^f  about 
her ;  ^^  but  I  guess  its  only  your  eyes, 
after  alL  I  don't  see  how  you  can  come 
home  m  such  spirits,  after  a  hard  day^s 
work.  I  should  think  you'd  be  tuck- 
ered out." 

"Not  II  Fm  tired,— I  don't  deny 
that.  But,  somehow,  the  world  is 
bright,  and  I  can't  help  feeling  happy. 
How  have  you  flourished  to-day,  Mis. 
Bellows  ? " 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  n^e.  I  s'poBe  I  might 
have  had  some  peace  of  mind  and  body 
to-day,  knowin'  them  debts  was  paid, 
for  which  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  grateful  to 
my  dyin'  day,— with  a  good  fire,  and 
something  to  eat.  But  that  tooth's 
been  troublin'  me  ag'in.  And  some  of 
the  boys  hooted  at  Matthew  on  the 
street, — and  I've  been  kind  of  down- 
hearted, to  tell  the  truth.  There  aint 
much  but  trouble  in  this  world,  Miaa 
Bayles." 

"Your  temperament  is  not  so  san- 
guine as  mine,"  responded  the  young 
lady,  "and  for  that  you  are  not  to 
blame.  Toddle,  yon  little  sinner,  come 
here,  and  see  what  I  have  for  you ! '' 

The  next  moment  Toddle  was  in  her 
lap,  eating  an  apple,  while  she  *^  trotted 
lum  to  Boston,"  to  the  tune  of 

«  There's  a  better  time  coming,  boyo^ 
Walt  a  Uttle  longer  1"* 

In  fact,  Miss  Bayles  fairly  babbled  over 
with  good  spirits,  despite  the  fact  titat 
work  was  limited,  and  she  had  been 
given  the  morrow  for  a  holiday.  She 
needed  the  day  very  much,  as  sbe  had 
two  important  visits  to  make,  one  of 
which,  as  we  know,  was  to  Rose  ViBa, 
which  would  take  considerable  time. 

How  true  it  is  that  when  one  end  of 
the  balance  goes  up  the  other  most  go 
down  t  Here  was  this  tender-hearted 
woman  about  to  bring  great  distress  and 
misery  upon  one  innocent  family;  but 
that  family  was  unknown  to  her,  and 
scarcely  entered  into  her  thoughts, 
while  she  knew,  to  a  certainty,  that  she 
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was  about  to  relieye  anothar  innocent 
fiunily  of  great  distress  and  misery. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  oyer  the 
next  morning,  Hiss  Bayles  set  out  on 
her  expedition  to  Rose  Villa,  arriying 
there  at  abont  ten  o^clock. 

"  Oh,  is  it  you  ? "  said  Sam,  who  had 
heard  her  ring  and  peeped  out  of  his 
mother's  sitting-room,  to  see  who  it  was. 
"  Why,  how  you  haye  fleshed-up  this 
fall  I  You  look  more  as  you  used  to, 
down  on  Greenwich-street.'^ 
"  The  young  artist  blushed,  which  still 
more  improyed  her  looks.  She  did  not 
tell  Sam  that  he  had  improyed  equally 
in  losing  flesh  and  color;  but  she 
thought  it,  and  as  she  followed  him 
down  the  hall,  she  watched  his  not  un- 
handsome figure,  with  an  interest  of 
which  he  did  not  dream« 

"  Here's  Miss  Bayles,  ma,  bright  as  a 
pink." 

"  I  declare,  you  do  look  good  this 
frosty  mornin\  .  .Take  off  your  bunnit 
and  cloak,  and  set  down  on  this  ao(j, 
'side  of  me.  You  know  Sam's  got  the 
mitten  again ;  you  giye  it  to  him,  a  good 
while  ago,  and  now  Miss  Cameron's  giye 
it  again, — so  he's  one  for  each  hand 
now.  I  don't  see  what  I'm  to  do  for 
a  danghter-in-law.  Most  women  that 
don't  want  'em  has  more  than  suits  their 
taste." 

The  girl  cast  a  look  about  the  room, 
warmed  to  a  sununer- warmth ;  bright 
with  yelyet  carpets,  pictures,  large  win- 
dows; luxurious  with  easy-chairs,  and 
flossy  mats,  into  which  her  slender  feet 
might  sink  until  hidden;  cast  a  look 
into  the  dimpled,  motherly  face  beside 
her ;  and  a  shy,  swift  look  at  the  young 
man  standing  in  the  arch  of  the  bay- 
window.  It  all  looked  pleasant  in  con- 
trast with  the  tenement-house.  She  was 
weary  with  the  battle  which  a  solitary 
woman  eyer  must  fight,  who  is  poor, 
and  must  proyide  for  her  own  wants, 
against  the  frowns,  the  jeers,  the  com- 
petition of  strong  men.  She  had  that 
afiection  for  Mrs.  Qrizzle  which  springs 
from  long  association;  she  was  blest 
with  memories  of  her  dear  fitther,  and 
those  days  of  happiness  when  he  was 
aliye ;  her  deficiencies  of  education  and 


refinement  appeared  to  the  artist  more 
like  faults  and  less  like  crimes  than  eyer 
before.  The  young  girl  had  cast  away 
all  this  comfort  and  friendship  for  a 
path  of  thorns  and  a  lowless  l^fe.  Per- 
haps she  had  been  too  particular  ?  How- 
eyer  that  might  be,  it  was  too  late  to 
rescind  her  resolutions.  Sam  Grizzle 
looked  higher  now ;  and  she  sighed. 

"What's  that. for,  my  dear?  You 
looked  so  happy  when  you  come  in,  I 
didn't  belieye  you  could  get  up  a  sigh. 
I  should  say  it  weighed  about  four 
pound,  by  the  way  you  riz  it" 

Mrs.  Grizzle  was  good  at  guessing 
weights,  for  she  had  handled  the  scales 
and  measures  a  great  deal,  in  days  gone 
by. 

"  It  was  walking  up  the  hill  &om  the 
station,  I  think ;  it  makes  me  draw  a 
long  breath. — But  about  your  jewels, 
Mrs.  Grizzle.  I  could  not  rest  until  I 
came  to.  see  if  I  was  exonerated  from 
any  carelessness." 

"  La,  child,  I  sent  you  word,  yister- 
day,  I  didn't  blame  you." 

"  Haye  you  any  suspicion  where  they 
haye  gone  to  ? " 

"Not  the  least  idea.  Burglars,  I 
s'pose." 

"  Was  the  drawer  locked  ? " 

"Yes;  and  whoeyer  took  'em  un- 
locked it,  and  locked  it  up  again,  with 
a  key  of  their  own.  There's  one  com- 
fort, Miss  Bayles — you'ye  got  'em  all 
right  in  the  portrait,  for  I  don't  expect 
Grizzle  will  buy  me  any  more  right 
away.  He  thinks  it  too  much  money  to 
run  so  much  risk  a-keepin'." 

"Mr.  Dassel  has  gone  ofi^  without 
notice  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  and  Milla  Cameron  made  a 
runaway  loye-match  of  it." 

"  Poor  child ! "  said  Miss  Bayles, 
softly.    "  It  was  the  deformed  one  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  a  sweet,  pretty  creature 
she  was." 

"  She  was,  indeed  I  I  haye  seen  her 
seyeral  times,  you  remember,  at  this 
house.  I  neyer  saw  another  face  of  such 
peculiar,  soft,  child-like  beauty.  It's  a 
terrible  pity  that  she  has  intrusted  her 
fate  to  Mr.  DasseL  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  haye  no  confidence  iu  him. 
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I  certainly  believe  that  he  has  your  dia- 
monds/' 
"  Bless  yon  1  what  makes  you  think 

80?*' 

"I  have  watched  him  closely  ever 
since  t  first  met  him.  He  came  a  great 
deal  to  the  house  where  I  live,  to  see  a 
poor  family.  The  man  was  porter  in  a 
store  for  which  he  corresponded.  I 
wondered  why  he  paid  this  humble 
family  so  much  attention.  I,  too,  was 
included  in  his  constant  civilities.  Do 
you  know  there  was  a  robbery  and  mur- 
der committed  in  that  store,  some  time 
laist  summer,  early  ? " 
"  I  do  recollect  his  speakin'  of  it." 
"After  Mr.  Dassel  had  visited  our 
house  some  time,  I  discovered  his  ob- 
ject. He  betrayed  it  to  me,  very  cau- 
tiously, but  still  I  understood  him.  The 
porter  had  a  sleeve-button  which  Mr. 
Dassel  had  lost.  If  I  would  recover 
that  button  privately — which  he  thought 
I  could  do,  for  Abel  Bellows  had  a  great 
fHendship  for  me — he  would  give  me  a 
thousand  dollars  for  it.  This  was  not 
until  after  he  despaired  of  getting  hold 
of  it  unaided.  He  was  many  weeks 
arriving  at  the  open  proposition.  Mean- 
time, I  had  been  subjected  to  delicate 
flatteries,  exquisite  sympathy,  brotherly 
kindness,  which  would  have  turned  any 
head  but  one  so  suspicious  as  mine. 
But,  somehow,  I  never  trusted  Mr. 
Dassel.  Once  before  in  my  life  I  had 
met  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  like  his — clear, 
blue  as  the  sky,  limpid,  with  an  occa- 
sional wonder  in  them,  like  the  surprise 
of  a  child;  and  their  owner  was  the 
coldest,  most  subtle  creature  you  could 
imagine.  So  I  studied  Mr.  Dassel. 
Some  time  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
he  had  committed  the  robbery  in  the  store 
of  his  employers,  and  that  some  proof  of 
the  fact  was  in  Abel  Bellows'  possession. 
When  he  finally  disclosed  his  desire  for 
the  button,  then  I  knew  that  my  sus- 
picions were  correct.  While  debating 
what  steps  to  take  in  the  matter,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that,  last  week,  he 
had  caused  the  arrest  of  the  porter,  on 
the  charge  that  ha  was  the  guilty  party  I 
I  assure  you,  I  have  not  been  easy  in  my 
shoes  since  then,  Mrs.  Grizzle.    I  have 


been  afraid  to  move  about. much,  to  be 
alone,  almost  to  eat  or  drink,  for  Mr. 
Dassel  must  have  known  that  I  suspect- 
ed him,  and  would  come  forward  on 
the  witness-stand,  and  testify  to  his 
proposition  about  the  button.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  wish  to 
get  me  out  of  the  way.  I  was  afraid 
that  I  should  make  one  more  of  those 
'mysterious  disappearances'  which  arc 
so  frequent  That  such  might  not  be 
my  fate,  you  may  guess  that  I  played  a 
careful  part  when  I  met  Mr.  Dassel  here 
Saturday.  We  both  made  ourBelves 
veiy  agreeable.  Those  blue  eyes  had  a 
terrible  sort  of  fascination  to  me.  I  have 
no  doubt  I  should  have  met  my  fate 
before  this,  had  he  not  had  a  plan  for 
fleeing  the  country,  which  prevented  his 
troubling  himself  about  me.** 

'*  Oh,  goodness  gracious  I  how  you  do 
go  on,  Miss  Bayles  I  Tou  make  me  crawl 
all  over." 

*'  Not  any  more  than  I  do,"  said  the 
artist,  with  a  little  shiver.  "  I  felt  im- 
mensely relieved  when  I  heard  be  had 
run  away.  I  understand,  now,  the 
whole  performance.  He  threw  Abd 
Bellows  into  prison,  not  with  the  expec- 
tation of  convicting  him,  but  to  prevent 
the  porter  from  betraying  him,  while 
he  perfected  his  plans  for  flight.  If  he 
coiQd  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
button  before  he  betrayed  himself  to 
Bellows  and  to  me,  he  would  have  re- 
mained here  and  snapped  his  fingers  at 
any  accusations^  Bellows  might  have 
made;  but  the  case  against  him,  sup- 
ported by  my  testimony,  would  have 
been  too  strong.  I  think  he  liked  his 
quarters  here  quite  well  enough  to  have 
remained,  so  long  as  he  was  fr^ee  from 
danger." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Sam, "  he  had  good 
pickings."  The  pupil  was  thinking  of 
their  daily  games  of  billiards,  and  the 
laughing  grace  with  which  his  tutor 
took  the  fLye  or  ten  dollars  which  the 
young  man  was  sure  to  lose  before  the 
sport  ceased  for  the  day.  Nothing  ever 
had  been  said  of  this  trifling  dissipa- 
tion to  the  parents,  and  he  had  been 
put  "  to  his  wit's  end,"  often,  for  the 
money. 
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Sofide  Grizzle,  hearing  Miss  Bayles' 
Toice,  had  slipped  away  from  her  gov- 
erness, and  was  standing  in  the  room, 
traobsenred,  during  the  relation  of  the 
young  lady.  She  now  came  forward, 
trembling  a  little,  and  looking  fright- 
ened. 

**  Mamma,  I  saw  Mr.  Dassel  come  out 
of  your  room,  Sonday,  when  you  and 
pa  and  Sam  were  at  church.  I  was  in 
the  hall.  He  looked  vexed  when  he 
saw  me,  and  said  he  thought  I  was  with 
you;  and  he  said,  he  wondered  where 
the  Sunday  TivMi  was— he'd  been  look- 
ing in  your  room  for  it" 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  this  to  me  be- 
fore, Susan  %  " 

"  Oh,  mamma,  somehow  I  didn't  dare 
to.  The  moment  I  heard  your  necklace 
was  gone,  I  thought  of  Mr.  Dassel,  and 
that  frightened  me  so  " 

"  Little  fool  I  But  it  wouldn't'  make 
any  difference.  He  was  out  of  the  way 
by  that  time.  This  is  what  comes  of 
takin'  a  foreigner  into  your  family. 
Dear  me  I  to  think  of  them  Camerons ! 
I  would  give  my  diamonds  twice  over, 
if  that  child  was  back  under  her  father's 
roof." 

"I  can't  conceive  what  he  married 
h^r  for,  sweet  as  she  is,"  mused  Miss 
Bayles.  ''But  I  must  hasten  back  to 
the  city,  to  lay  all  these  facts  before 
Borden  &  DeWitt  without  delay.  I 
hope  to  see  Abel  Bellows  taking  tea 
with  his  wife  and  children  to-night." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dMt  say  a  word  about 
it!  It  would  kill  Mrs.  Cameron  and 
'Lizabeth  I    They'd  never  get  over  it." 

"But  there  is  an  innocent  man  in 
prison.  His  fisimily  suffers  for  want  of 
his  care.  Even  should  I  permit  affairs 
to  take  theix  course,  there  would  be  but 
a  brief  delay.  Borden  &  DeWitt  will 
hear  of  Mr.  Dassel's  departure,  and 
every  thing  will  come  out." 

**  Then  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  that 
fiimily— that's  all  I've  got  to  say  I  Tm 
afraid  it'll  be  the  death  of  'em." 

"I  pity  them,--I  do,  indeed.  Per- 
haps the  worst  can  be  concealed  from 
them.  This  matter  need  not^  necessari- 
ly, get  into  the  papers.  I  will  ask  them 
to  withhold   it.    Doubtless  they  will 


place  detectives  in  the  field,  as  they 
ought  to  do ;  but  it  can  be  kept  quiet. 
Of  course,  if  he  should  be  discovered 
and  arrested,  .the  family  would  then 
know  all.  If  he  should  escape,  they 
may  never  learn  that  which  must  com- 
plete their  unhappiness.  I  must  go. 
No,  I  cannot  stay  to  lunch.  I  want  to 
reach  the  store  in  time  to  have  his  ac- 
cusers bring  up  Abel  Bellows  for  dis- 
missal this  very  afternoon." 

Sam  walked  with  Miss  Bayles  down 
to  the  station,  and  saw  her  on  the  train. 
He  came  back  with  a  slow  step  and 
heavy  heart. 

"Perhaps  if  Miss  Lissa  knew  what 
trouble  was  before  her,  she'd  be  glad  of 
me  for  a  friend  and  protector,  after  all," 
he  said  to  his  mother,  as  he  flung  him- 
self down  on  a  chair  in  her  room. 

That  was  well  said  of  Sam ;  it  proved 
some  manliness  in  his  nature — for  what 
is  the  true,  "manly"  character,  if  not 
to  protect,  defend,  and  comfort  the  wo- 
man which  it  chooses  ? 
'  "Poor  girl,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  re- 
plied his  mother,  dropping  a  tear  on 
the  gorgeous  afghan  she  was  knitting; 
"  and  if  she's  so  disposed,  I  shan't  offer 
objections,  if  they  Iuvm  got  a.  burglar  in 
the  family.  The  Camerons  are  too  nice 
people  to  be  put  down ;  and  I,  for  one, 
shall  stand  up  for  'em." 

"  And  \  for  two,"  added  Sam. 

— Swiftly  the  lessening  autumn  day 
glided  away, — too  swiftly  for  Miss 
Bayles,  who  had  many  steps  to  take,  in 
order  to  carry  out  her  plans.  But  she 
worked  faithfully,  and  came  out  in  tri- 
umph from  her  day  of  busy  toil.  The 
sun  was  setting  in  a  bank  of  crimson 
clouds,  as  she  entered  the  tenement- 
house  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  and 
sundry  packages  in  her  hands;  and, 
proceeding  directly  to  Mrs.  Bellows' 
room,  laid  down  her  burdens,  and  ad- 
dressed its  mistress  thus : 

"Fve  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  a 
friend  to  tea,  Mrs.  Bellows,  and  I  want 
you  and  the  children  to  look  your  best. 
I'll  curl  Toddle's  hair  and  put  on  his 
white  apron,  if  you'll  brush  up  the  room 
and  put  on  your  alpaca  dress.    We  must 
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have  the  table  look  nice,  too.  So  heie^s 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  for  it,  and  a  can 
of  peaches,  a  cake,  some  cheese,  rusk, 
smoked  beef,  every  thing  nice  I " 

"  For  the  land-sake,  a  boddy  would 
think  you  was  going  to'  be  married,  and 
was  settin'  out  your  weddin'  supper  I 
That  cake^s  actually  frosted.  Who's 
comin'  t  Mr.  Dassel  ? " 

^'  Not  be  I  A  gentleman  friend  of  mine, 
though.  Tou  make  haste  and  dress, 
please,  for  I  expect  him  in  half  an  hour." 

The  young  girl  laughingly  "  shewed  " 
away  the  children,  who  had  gathered 
about  the  dainties  like  a  flock  of  chick- 
ens at  the  sight  of  com,  while  their 
mother  went  to  the  bureau  to  put  up 
her  hair,  murmuring,  *^It*8  an  awfiil 
piece  of  extrayagance  for  me  to  put  on 
that  alpaca,  when  it^s  likely  Til  never 
have  another.  I  hope  youUl  enjoy  your- 
self Miss  Bayles ;  and  Fm  sure  Tm  wil- 
lin*  you  should  have  company  when  it 
don^t  cost  me  a  cent,  and  nothing  but 
the  trouble.  But  you  mustn^t  think  a 
woman  with  her  husband  in  the  Tombs 
is  goin'  to  be  very  gay ;  besides,  I  was 
always  bashful  before  strangers." 

**  Tou  won^t  be  afraid  of  this  gentle- 
man, Pm  quite  sure,"  said  the  artist,  all 
smiles.  '^He^s  as  jolly  and  humorous  a 
person  as  I  know.  I  rather  think  you 
will  like  him.  Fve  curled  the.  baby, 
and  now,  with  your  permission,  Til  set 
the  table.  Is  there  plenty  of  tea  9  Mat- 
thew, run,  get  a  pint  of  milk,  and  come 
back  instantly.  How  pretty  the  flowers 
look  in  the  centre  of  the  tablet  We 
must  light  both  burners.  There  I  how 
do  you  like  it  I " 

^'  It's  all  well  enough  for  them  that 
can  afiford  it,"  sighed  Mrs.  Bellows. 

Presently  Matthew  returned  with  the 
milk.  Two  or  three  times  Miss  Bayles 
had  approached  the  window  during  her 
preparations,  and  stolen  a  glance  across 
the  way. 

'*  Is  all  ready  now  1 "  she  asked. 

"  As  fur  as  I  know ;  and  I  hope  your 
company'll  soon  be  here,  for  if  there's 
any  thing  I  dislike,  it's  tea  that's  steeped 
till  the  flavor^s  all  gone." 

Again  Miss  Bayles  approached  the 
window,  and  drawing  up  the  blind,  she 


let  it  down  in  an  innocent  manner,  no- 
ways like  a  signal  About  two  minuteB 
thereafter  there  was  a  knock  at  tiie 
door.  Mrs.  Bellows  made  signs  to  the 
two  oldest  to  fold  their  hands  and  h(dd 
up  their  heads,  and  then  put  on  her  own 
company-look.  The  artist  stepped  gaj- 
ly  to  the  door  and  flung  it  wide  oipaL 

The  burners  shone  down  on  a  hip- 
py-looking man,  whose  whole  to 
twinkled,  as  he  stood  there  in  lileooe. 
The  hands  flew  apart,  the  heads  came 
down,  the  company-look  disappeared. 

"A-bel  Bel-lows  I" 

**  The  same  old  Bellows,"  said  he; 
^*  don't  you  know  it  by  the  nose  t" 
He  stepped  into  the  room  and  held  hfa 
arms  open.  The  children  flew  into 
them.  The  wife  hung  back  a  moment; 
the  next  she,  too,  was  clinging  to  him, 
while  tears  of  joy  ran  down  her  iace. 
His  first  kiss  was  for  her,  then  Matthew 
and  Abbey ;  then  little  Toddle  was 
raised  aloft  in  the  stout  arms. 

^^  Qod  bless  him  1  father's  wanted  to 
see  him  sol"  and  then  Abel  broke 
down,  and  cried  a  little  himaelf|  at 
which  every  body,  young  lady  induded, 
followed  the  fashion. 

"  This'U  never  do,  will  it,  my  bqyf 
Oh,  Lordy,  how  glad  I  am  to  get  hone 
again  I  How  beautiful  it  seems  to  mel 
— good  as  a  palace  1 "  and  the  porter 
looked  about  the  cheerAii  room,  and 
laughed,  until  every  body  followed  the 
fashion,  and  laughed  too. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Bellows  laughed  like  a  giii; 
the  natural  timidity  and  melancholy  of 
her  character  only  found  voice  once 
during  the  whole  evening,  and  that  was 
just  as  they  were  about  sitting  down  to 
table,  when  she  drew  back  and  asked, 

^^Abel,  you  hain't  broke  jail,  have 
you  ? " 

"No,  Abbey;  I've  been  hononblj 
acquitted,  and  got  my  old  place  beck 
with  an  advance  of  wages,  and  a  pres- 
ent of  a  hundred  dollars  from  my  em- 
ployers, whidi  I  propose  to  pay  back  to 
Miss  Bayles  this  very  night.  And  I'm 
goin'  to  let  lottery-tickets  alone,  lod 
support  you  and  the  babies,  and  be 
happy  as  a  king." 

iTo  U  conlimud.) 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 

A  WINTEB'b  BESIDENOB  AKD  its  SNTEBTAmHBNTS. 


Thb  winter  of  1867  and  1868,  for  ita 
Bdverity,  both  od  the  western  continent 
and  that  of  Europe,  will  not  soon  be 
fui^otten.  The  degree  of  cold  and 
the  quantity  of  snow,  both  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  were  nnpreoedonted.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  the  cold  reached 
its  lowest  point  during  the  month  of 
January,  when  the  Seine  for  many  days 
remained  so  thickly  frozen  at  Paris  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  across  it  of  heavily 
laden  teams,  and  in  the  sonthernmost 
portions  of  France  the  smaller  streams 
were  frozen  over,  and  the  Rhone  itself, 
even  at  Avignon,  was  filled  with  floating 
ice,  and  deep  snows  covered  the  earth. 
In  Italy,  also,  terrible  saffering  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  great  cold  and  the  heavy 
anows. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  that  I  set  out  from  Paris  in 
search  of  a  more  genial  climate.  The 
weather  there  had  indeed  become  too 
imperial  in  its  expression,  for  my  dem- 
ocratic oonstitntion— equivocal,  leaden- 
colored,  withering,  deathly.  The  subtle 
northeast  wind  direct  from  the  North 
Sea,  mingling  its  ice-prisms  with  the 
dnst  of  the  Boulevards,  went  through 
and  through  you  in  spite  of  any  amount 
of  clothing.  It  was  indeed  high  time  to 
bo  off  towards  sunnier  regions.  The 
quefition  was  where  to  find  them, 
whether  on  the  easterly  shores  of  Spain, 
or  the  southerly  shores  of  Italy.  Either 
was  to  be  reached  by  the  Paris,  Lyons 
and  Mediterranean  Railroad,  and  so  by 
that  route  I  took  my  departure.  Once 
arrived  at  Marseilles,  some  inquiry 
there  induced  me  to  turn  my  face  to- 
wards the  southeasterly  slopes  of  the 
maritime  Alps,  and  I  took  my  ticket  for 
the  city  of  Oannxs. 

In  the  ages  before  Christ,  all  these 
slopes,  from  Marseilles  to   Genoa,  be- 


longed to  the  old  Celtic  race  of  the  Li- 
gorians.  One  of  their  most  powerful 
tribes,  the  Oxibiane,  dwelt  on  the  hill- 
sides and  in  the  valleys  surrounding  the 
two  bays  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  now 
known  as  the  Gulfs  of  Napaule  and 
Jouan.  Their  chief  town,  according  to 
Polybius,  was  Agitna,  with  the  g  hand. 
In  tJhe  course  of  time  it  became  Eketna, 
Catna,  Oana,  and  then  in  French,  Cannes. 

On  a  promontory  of  gneis  rock,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  jutting  out  about 
the  fourth  of  a  mile  fi'om  the  northwest- 
erly shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Napaule,  and  on 
the  shore  each  side  of  it,  stands  to-day 
the  town  of  Cannes.  On  the  top  of  this 
promontory,  called  Mont  Chemlisr,  are 
to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  old  feudal 
castle,  with  its  acyacent  church,  and  in 
their  shadows  on  the  precipitous  sides  of 
it,  with  its  filthy  alley-ways  fi)r  streets, 
the  remains  of  the  old  town  still  exist. 
The  modem  town,  with  its  great  hotels 
and  numerous  villas,  built  principally  by 
the  English  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
occupies  the  nearly  level,  crescent- 
shaped  shore  on  the  northeast  side  of 
this  promontory,  terminating  in  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  called  the  Cap  de  la 
Croissette;  opposite  to  which,  and  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  its  southern  extremity, 
lie  the  Islands  of  St  Marguerite  and  St. 
Honorat 

In  the  year  1884,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  low  hills  lying  westerly  of  the  old 
town,  Lord  Brongbam  built  the  first 
English  villa  and  took  up  his  residence 
here  at  Cannes,  and  here  he  died,  the 
other  day,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  modern  town,  and  of  the  English 
colony  constituting  its  principal  popula- 
tion. Regularly,  during  every  day  of 
the  past  winter,  the  little,  old,  withered 
figure  of  the  ex-chancellor  was  to  be 
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seen,  half  lyinj;  down  in  bis  coap6,  with 
Ills  coachman  and  valet  in  plain  clothes, 
sitting  together  on  the  hoz,  riding  slowly 
along  the  snnnj  road  between  Cannes 
and  the  Gnlf  de  Jouan.  Whenever  I 
saw  bin),  he  seemed  half  asleep,  but  his 
face  still  wore  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
Scotcb-terrier-like  expression. 

The  trnth  is  that  the  town  of  Cannes, 
although  beautifully  situated  and  admi- 
rably sheltered  from  the  dreaded  north- 
west winds,  is  low,  damp,  and  unclean; 
and  so,  after  spending  a  few  days  here,  I 
determined  to  pnsh  on  to  Nice  or  farther 
south,  notwithstanding  the  attractions 
of  its  casino,  where  one  may  have  faro, 
monte^  or  any  other  species  of  play,  to 
his  hearths  content. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  these  sanitary 
olgecti.ons  are  about  to  be  .obviated. 
Cannes  is  to  be  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water,  by  means  of  the 
canal  d§  Sutgne^  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  which  is  to  conduct  tlie 
water  of  the  river  Siagne— a  fine,  never- 
failinjr  mountain-stream — into  the  town. 
It  is  also  to  be  thoroughly  sewered.  If 
man  will  do  for  it  half  as  much  as 
nature  lias,  Cannes  will  become  one  of 
the  most  delightful  winter  residences  in 
the  world. 

On  the  bright  beautiful  morning  of 
the  day  I  had  determined  to  set  out,  the 
genial  summer-like  warmth  of  the  at- 
mosphere induced  me  to  take  a  stroll ; 
and  calling  a  fiacre,  of  which  there  are 
always  plenty  here,  at  fixed  rates  by  the 
course  or  the  hour,  I  ordered  the  driver 
to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of 
Jouan,  which  I  hnd  not  yet  seen.  With- 
in a  mile  northeasterly  of  the  town,  we 
crossed  the  narrow  neck  of  land  before 
mentioned,  called  the  Gap  ds  la  GroU- 
Mtte^  and  came  upon  the  high  bold  shore 
of  tlie  gulf,  and  drove  upon  a  road  as 
broad  and  smooth  as  a  Paris  Boulevard, 
cut  into  the  side  of  the  hills  along  its 
northwestern  shore,  for  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  unexpected  beauty  of  that  ride. 
On  the  one  side  were  the  clear,  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  verdant  shores  of  the 
Cap  de  la  Garoupe^  and  on  the  other. 


the  bold,  rocky  mountain-side  witb  its 
lower  slopes  terraced  and  planted  with 
orange  and  other  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  adorned  with  many  beautiful 
villas,  the  upper  portions  being  covewd 
with  the  dark  green  of  the  pine  and  cork- 
oak  tree. 

In  the  course  of  that  ride,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  disooTered 
what  I  had  set  out  in  search  of— a  winter 
climate  mild  enough  to  admit  of  living 
freely  in  the  open  air,  of  repose,  and,  if 
it  might  be,  of  some  reinvigoration  of  the 
physical  nature.  In  one  of  the  villas  on 
the  mountain-side,  some  four  or  five  hnn*. 
dred  feet  above  and  overlooking  the  sea, 
I  took  up  my  abode;  and  from  that  7th 
of  January  1868  to  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing March,  with  the  exception  of  one 
night  of  rain  and  two  or  ttiree  momingi 
of  a  dull,  leaden  sky,  every  sacccedng 
day  brought  with  it  the  same  geni^ 
warmth  and  glow  of  sunshine.  As  morn- 
ing after  morning,  from  the  windows  of 
my  apartment,  I  watched  the  shimmer 
of  the  so  lib  golden  dawn  and  the  flashing 
splendors  of  the  sun,  as  they  arose  oat 
of  the  sea  away  beyond  the  mountains 
of  Oorsicn,  transforming  their  peaks  into 
pillars  of  ruby,  and  the  masses  of  vapor 
lying  above  them  into  g<»lden  palaces  of 
the  gods,  a  new  force  seemed  to  fnrade 
and  expand  my  nerves,  and  a  new  life 
take  possession  of  my  whole  arstem, 
soul  and  body. 

The  group  of  Alpine  hills,  constituting 
the  particular  mountain-mass  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  has  a  circumference  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  higher  ranges  to  the  north 
and  west  by  a  valley,  running  from  the 
northeasterly  side  of  the  Cap  de  la 
Garottpe^  beyond  Antibes,  first  north- 
westerly toward  Grasse,  and  then  sweep- 
ing to  the  southeast,  runs  out  into  the 
Gulf  of  Napaule  along  the  foot  of  the 
Esterels.  Its  seaward  slope  has  an  irreg- 
ular concave  line,  and  includes  the  Golf 
of  Napaule  as  well  as  the  Gulf  of/onan, 
these  being  separated  by  the  before- 
mentioned  Gap  de  la  Oroisiette,  and  tlie 
a^acent  islands,— the  Gulf  cjf  Jouan  it- 
self being  shut  in  on  the  northwest  by 
the  hills  that  terminate  in  the  latter 
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Gape  and  on  the  northeast  by  the  high- 
lands of  the  Cap  de  la  Oaroupe,  While 
the  higher  ranges  of  Alps  lying  beyond 
the  valley  before-mentioned,  take  the 
general  direction  above  indicated,  and 
thnjs  serve  to  shelter  the  whole  territory 
lying  between  them  and  the  sea  from 
the  northerly  winds,  the  southeasterly 
slopes  of  the  hills  constituting  the  north- 
western shore  of  this  Gnlf^  srisiLg  as 
they  do  directly  from  the  sea,  to  the 
height  of  some  1,200  or  1,500  feet,  are 
doubly  sheltered.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  wh^n  the  northwesterly 
wind,  here  called  the  Mistral^  or  the 
northeasterly  wind,  called  the  Bi96^ 
blow  so  strongly  as  to  make  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  away  out  at  sea,  beyond 
the  extremities  of  the  two  capes,  the 
white  crests  of  the  billows,  within  them 
the  w.ater,  and  the  air  on  these  hillsides, 
remain  perfectly  calm  and  undisturbed. 
Their  whole  extent  from  northeast  to 
southwest  may  be  from  six  to  eight 
miles,  and  a  more  uniform  and  delight- 
ful winter  climate  is  hardly  imaginable. 
Indeed,  the  bright,  genial  warmth  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  pleasant  walks  up 
the  mountain-sides  through  the  groves 
of  aromatic,  cone-bearing  pine-trees  and 
bloitming  heather,  the  glorious  views 
from  their  summits  of  sea  and  valley, 
and  distant  snow-capped  Alps,  constitute 
a  wonderful  charm,  and  could  hardly  fail 
to  clear  one^s  heart  and  brain  from  all 
the  life-stifling  vapors  engendered  by 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  cities  and 
modern  civilization.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  fine  rides  along  the  shore  in  both 
directions,  and  through  the  valleys  run- 
ning up  into  the  interior,  over  perfectly 
smooth  roads,  bordered,  for  the  most 
part,  by  evergreen,  olive,  and  orange 
orchards,  and  gardens  of  ever-blooming 
roses,  violets,  and  other  odorous  plants 
and  shrubs — all  these  together  are 
enough  to  compel  the  most  murky-liv- 
ered,  fear-boding  dyspeptic,  to  give  him- 
self up  to  the  innocent  and  life-renewing 
enjoyments  of  nature.  The  very  breath- 
ing of  the  aromatic,  fragrant  morning  air, 
here  as  genial  as  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
far  more  dear,  brisk,  and  invigoratmg,  is 
in  itself  the  sovereignest  remedy  against 


all  manner  of  hope-destroying,  hate- 
inspiring  fiends. 

But  to  save  myself  from  a  charge  of 
exaggeration,  I  must  explain,  that  be- 
sides the  olive  and  fig  and  mulberry 
tree,  all  of  which  you  often  see  growing 
upon  the  same  field,  sown,  at  the  same 
time,  with  wheat  or  other  grain,  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  these  regions  are  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  such  trees, 
plants,  and  shrubs,  as  bear  fragrant 
flowers,  for  the  value  of  the  flowers 
themselves — such  as  the  orange,  rose, 
jasmine,  violet,  etc.  These  flowers  are 
gathered  and  sold  by  the  kilogramme 
to  the  manufacturers  of  perfumeries,  es- 
sences, etc.,  at  Nice,  Gcrasse,  and  Cannes. 
These  manufactories  constitute  a  princi- 
pal industry  and  source  of  private  for- 
tune in  these  cities.  At  Cannes,  Lubin^ 
whose  perfumeries  and  cosmetics  fill 
with  tlieir  fragrance  so  many  New  York 
chambers,  has  his  great  manufactory; 
and  in  the  fresh  morning  air  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  one  gets  here,  from  na- 
ture's own  laboratories,  the  first  and 
sweetest  taste  of  them. 

In  the  old  town  of  Grasse  alone  there 
are  fifty  manufactories  of  perfumeries, 
and  during  the  month  of  May,  at  the 
height  of  the  flower-harvest,  according 
to  the  Octroi  returns,  these  manufac- 
rories  consume  an  average  of  45,000 
kilogrammes  of  roses  and  15,000  kilo- 
grammes of  orange-flowers  per  day,  be- 
sides large  quantities  of  jasmine-flowers, 
violets,  etc. — a  kilogramme  being  about 
two  pounds. 

A  hectare  of  land,  equal  to  2^  of  our 
acres,  planted  with  the  jasmine,  for  in- 
stance, and  well  cultivated,  will  yield  on 
an  average  about  6,500  kilogrammes  of 
flowers  per  annum,  worth  about  *l\ 
francs  per  hundred  kHogrammes,  mak- 
ing an  annual  income  of  nearly  500 
francs  per  hectare,  or  about  200  francs  or 
$40  per  acre.  So  that  the  flower-culture 
here  constitutes  the  riches  pf  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  delight  of  the 
sojourner. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  only  enjoyments  here  arise  from  the 
delights  of  the  external  senses.  One 
may  please  himself  with  other  forms  of 
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entertainTnent.  Every  hillside  and  val- 
ley of  all  the  surrounding  country  have 
worn  into  them  the  footprints  of  many 
generations  of  men,  and  are  full  of  the 
legends  of  human  heroism  and  toil,  of 
human  love  and  struggle,  error  and 
suffering.  From  the  earliest  ages,  these 
slopes  have  been  the  battle-fields  of  many 
races  of  men.  Here,  long  before  our 
era,  the  prowess  of  the  Roman  legions 
was  brought  into  fierce  conflict  with  the 
native  valor  of  the  old  Ligurian  tribes ; 
and,  subsequently,  when  Roman  and 
Ligurian  enmities  had  long  been  laid  to 
sleep  in  a  common  grave,  here  were 
fought  some  of  the  most  relentless  bat* 
ties  of  the  earliest  Protestantism,  against 
a  far  worse  and  more  degrading  despot- 
ism than  that  of  the  OsBsars — a  despot- 
ism that  sought  and  still  seeks  by  a 
thouf^and  devices  to  bereave  men  of 
God's  chiefest  endowment — ^their  per- 
sonal liberty  and  conscience.  This,  too, 
was  the  land  of  the  Troubadours.  On 
these  sunny  slopes,  in  these  laughing 
valleys,  lived  and  loved,  sang  and  wept, 
the  Minnesingers. 

This  February  morning  is  as  clear  and 
bright  and  genial  as  any  June  morning 
on  the  hillsides  of  New  England.  Let  us- 
ascend  the  mountain  behind  our  chateau. 
Its  utmost  height  from  the  sea  is  not 
above  2,000  feet,  and  its  ascent  but  the 
rather  rough  and  arduous  climb  of  an 
hour.  "We  first  go  up,  by  some  steps^of 
unhewn  stone,  to  the  upper  limit  of  the 
series  of  orange-planted  terraces,  and 
then  enter  at  once  into  the  pine-forest, 
that,  interspersed  with  cork-oaks,  and 
undergrown  by  the  bruydre  or  heather, 
covers  the  mountain  to  its  top.  The 
path  was  laid  ont,  apparently,  many 
ages  ago  by  that  patient,  all-enduring 
friend  of  the  poor  peasant,  the  dsa,  and 
has  many  bindings  and  zigzags.  And 
yet  the  general  idea  of  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  most  skilful  modem  en- 
gineers, in  the  construction  of  their  ad- 
mirable carriage-roads  over  the  Furca 
and  other  Alpine  passes.  As  we  go  up, 
the  air  becomes  more  and  more  aif  and 
invigorating,  filled  as  it  is  with  the  pun- 
gent aroma  of  the  pine-cone.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  along  the  side  of 


which  our  path  ascends,  there  ruBs  a  lit- 
tle stream  from  some  mountain^priog, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  rocky  basla 
or  pool.  Around  these  pools,  the  pea- 
sant-women, with  bare  legs  and  mns, 
are  to  be  seen  at  their  fimiily  washing, 
singing  their  mountain-songs.  If  yun 
are  ever  so  good  at  Parisian  French,  yon 
will  hardly  be  able  to  understand  their 
patou. 

Suddenly!  at  some  turn  in  the  patii, 
even  far  up  towards  the  summit,  jm 
will  encounter  a  peasant-woman  at  work 
upon  a  little  nook  of  seil,  endeavoring  to 
convert  it  into  a  little  parUrre  of  jas- 
mines, violets,  or  other  fragrant  flowers. 
It  may  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
or  it  may  be  owing  to  the  dryness  and 
clearness  of  the  air ;  but  whatever  it  ifl, 
all  kinds  of  flowers  seem  to  emit  a 
sweeter  and  stronger  fragrance  on  theie 
mountain-slopes  than  elsewhere. 

One  Sunday  morning,  I  met  on  this 
path  a  young  woman,  carrying  on  her 
head  a  email  barrel  or  firkin,  in  shape 
and  size  similar  to  a  batter-firkin.  Eer 
form  and  step,  notwithstanding  the  load 
she  carried,  were  not  without  a  certnin 
freedom  and  grace.  As  I  approached 
her,  she  stopped,  and  lifting  the  little 
tonneau  from  her  head,  sat  down  to  rest. 
Her  great  brown,  sad  e.ves,  the  glow  in  her 
face,  and  her  beautiful  white  teeth,  as, 
with  a  gentle  smile,  she  opened  her  lips 
to  reply  to  a  question  I  asked  her,  took 
captive  my  sympathies.  At  this  first  en- 
counter she  had  the  air  and  aspect  of  a 
girl  of  twenty  years.  She  told  me  tbst 
she  worked  all  the  week  in  one  of  the 
numerous  potteries  at  Yallanris;  that 
on  a  Sunday,  she  came  up  the  moontain 
to  visit  the  little  garden  near  hj,  and 
that,  usually,  she  brought  from  the  vil- 
lage her  tonneau  of  engraiSy  or  liquid 
compost,  for  her  flowers ;  that  if  she 
were  rich  she  would  have  an  ass  to  do 
that  kind  of  work— for,  indeed,  it  wsa 
very  fatiguing.  I  gave  her  a  alight  p^s^ 
tical  proof  of  my  sympathy  with  her 
desire  to  have  the  help  of  an  ass,  and 
continued  my  walk.  An  hour  after,  on 
my  return,  she  came  out  from  her  little 
garden,  with  a  bouquet  of  violets,  to 
meet  me.    But  the  change  which  had 
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come  over  her  greatly  surprised  me.  In- 
stead of  the  glow,  her  face  had  become 
ashen  in  its  hue,  and  full  of  the  little  far- 
rows which  toil  and  hunger  plough  into 
the  faces  of  the  poor  in  these  countries. 
She  looked  like  a  woman  of  thirty,  at 
least.  I  asked  her  how  old  she  was; 
she  told  me  her  age  was  eighteen  years; 
that  she  was  married  at  fifteen,  and  was 
already  the  mother  of  two  children ; 
that  her  husband  had  rented  from  the 
Commnne  of  Vallanris  the  half-hectare 
of  land  before  me,  and  had  terraced  and 
planted  it,  as  I  saw,  with  young  orange- 
trees,  jasmines,  and  violets;  that  he 
worked  from  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  but  that 
the  impSU  were  very  heavy,  and  they 
found  it  indeed  very  hard  to  live. 

And  this  is  the  common  condition  of 
the  rural  work-people,  all  over  France. 
They  seldom  complain  or  beg.  They 
toil  and  hunger,  without  hope,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  And  it  is 
npoh  their  starved  labor,  that  Imperial 
splendors  thrive  and  fill  Paris  and  the 
world  with  their  glories. 

Bat  here  we  are  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  here,  under  the  shadow 
of  the<e  thick-leaved  cork-oaks,  let  us  sit 
down  and  look  about  us.  The  eye,  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  its  vision,  sweeps 
the  whole  horizon.  On  one  side  of  us, 
to  the  southeast,  lies  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  with  the  Island  of  Corsica  in  the  far 
distance.  To  the  southwest  stand  out 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  magnifi- 
cent group  of  porphyritic  pinnacles,  the 
Esterels,  or  mountains  of  the  old  SueltrL 
These  mountains  are  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  valleys  of  the  Beyran 
and  the  Siagne.  The  average  height  of 
the  mass  is  about  2,000  feet.  It  is  whplly 
desert — not  a  habitation  in  its  whole 
extent  of  180  square  miles,  except  a  few 
isolated  guard-houses  of  the  government 
ofi&cials.  Formerly  it  was  one  immense 
forest  of  pines  and  cork-oaks.  .  Charles 
V.  caused  it  to  be  burned,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving,  from  its  shelter  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  from  its 
fastnesses  harassed  his  invading  armies. 
Its  sides  are  still  covered  by  a  dark 


green  foliage,  of  the  pine  and  eork-oak, 
or  of  many  species  of  'brny^e.  The 
stories  of  its  famous  banditti  would  fill 
a  whole  library  of  novels  d  la  James. 

To  the  west  and  north  and  northeast, 
lie  spreading  out  before  us  the  grand, 
pinnacle-crowned  masses  of  the  Alps,  ex- 
tending from  the  Cap  de  Bmat^  in  the 
southwest,  to  the  Cap  delle  Melle^  in  the 
northeast,  slope  upon  slope,  height 
upon  height,  until  the  eye,  crossing  the 
rugged  and  precipitous  gorges  of  the 
Var,  reaches  the  snow-capped  summits 
of  the  Teiide,  With  this  good  glass  of 
Baoh,  optiken  in  MUncken^  jou  may 
count  more  than  fifty  towns  and  villages, 
lying  in  the  bright  morning  sun— many 
of  them  so  like,  in  form  and  color,  to  the 
great  quadrangular  masses  of  rock  pro- 
jecting from  the  mountain-sides,  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable,  one  fn)ni  the 
other.  Indeed,  at  a  distance,  many  of 
these  mountain-hamlets,  to  the  naked 
eye,  look  as  if  by  some  process  of  natural 
growth  they  had  come  up  out  of  the 
body  of  the  mountain.  And  then  they 
have  also  the  same  battered  and  worn 
and  mouldering  aspect. 

Upon  these  mountain-sides,  and  in 
these  valleys,  as  1  have  before  said, 
have  been  expended  the  vital  forces, 
the  ardent,  passionate,  human  life  of 
many  generations  of  men.  The  mem- 
ories of  it,  for  the  most  part,  lie  buried 
under  the  waters  of  the  great  Time- 
Ocean,  but  many  survive,  Pome  in  au- 
thentic history  and  some  in  the  legends 
of  the  country. 

On  the  lower  slope  of  the  bare  and 
precipitous  mountain  opposite  to  us,  and 
eight  miles  away,  as  the  birds  fly,  lies 
the  old  town  of  Grasse,  overlooking  the 
rich  valley,  opening  out  into  the  plain 
of  Laval  on  the  Gulf  of  Naupaule, 
filled  with  old  olive  orchnrds  and  mod- 
em rose-gardens.  Just  under  its  south- 
ern gate  is  to  be  seen  the  little  hamlet 
of  Mouans.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
walled  town,  and  in  1572,  daring  the 
wars  of  the  League  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  it  had  for  mistress  Susan  de  Ville-' 
neuve.  The  duke  attacked  it,  and  after  a 
brave  and  detennined  defence,  Susan  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  but  not  until  she  had 
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made  terms  with  the  con4neror  and  exac-* 
ted  from  him  the  promise  that  the  people 
of  the  town  should  not  be  molested,  which 
promise,  on  taking  possession,  the  duke 
failed  to  keep.  But  Susan  did  not  lose  her 
spirit  with  her  town,  but  vehemently  re- 
proached the  duke  for  bis  bad  faith,  and  in 
the  end  obtained  from  him  the  stipulation 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  4,000  crowns. 
Notwithstanding,  he  withdrew  his  army 
in  the  night  and  attempted  to  gain  his 
own  territories  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Var,  without  making  payment  Deter- 
mined not  to  be  cheated  as  well  as  con- 
qtiered,  Susan  pursued  the  runaway  and 
overtook  him  on  the  French  side  of 
that  river,  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  his 
hopse  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army, 
refused  to  let  it  go  until  he  mnde  good 
his  promise.  The  old  chronicle  says, 
"the  duke,  intimidated  by  the  fierce 
woman,  ordered  the  4,000  crowns  to  be 
paid  down  to  her,  as  she  stood  there  with 
her  grasp  upon  his  horse's  bit.'* 

Of  the  dust  of  Snsan  no  one  knows 
the  resting-place,  nor  the  sphere  in 
which  her  indomitable  spirit  moves  and 
has  its  being.  Her  walled  town  of  Mon- 
ans  is  now  a  poor  hamlet  of  a  half- 
dozen  dilapidated  houses  and  an  old 
fountain  in  ruins. 

Looking  away  from  Grasse,  towards 
the  southwest,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Siagne,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  little 
village  of  Mauvans.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  contemporary  with  tlie 
youth  of  Susan  of  Villeneuve,  there 
lived  here  two  brothere,  known  in  his- 
tory as  Paul  and  Antoine  de  Mauvans. 
Just  at  that  period,  the  sanguinary  edicts 
of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of  France, 
against  the  reformed  religion  had  given 
a  new  impulse  to  priestly  hatred  and 
ferocity.  The  peasants  of  these  moun- 
tains armed  and  put  themselves  under 
the  leadership  of  ttiese  two  brothers  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  their  consciences. 
Soon  after  a  conference  of  the  hostile 
parties  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  the 
Catholic  stronghold  of  Draguinan. 

Trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Cath- 
olic party,  Antoine,  unprotected,  repaired 
thither.  "  Hardly  had  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance,'' says  Oezar  de  Kostradamus, 


'^han  he  was  massacred;  his  heart  was 
taken  out,  his  body  salted  and  sent  to 
Aix,  where  it  was  hung  upon  a  villain- 
ous gibbet  to  serve  as  an  example  to  his 
like." 

At  Draquinau  they  gave  his  heart  to 
be  eaten  by  the  dogs.  The  old  chroni- 
cler says,  "  the  dogs  refusing  to  eat  this 
human  meat,  they  called  out  upon  them, 
Lutherans  I  Lutherans !  I  and  beat  them 
to  death  with  clubs.  This  was  in  the 
year  1569,  or  thereabouts. 

Paul  de  Mauvans  was  subsequently 
declared  chief  of  the  Provencal  Protes- 
tant Union,  and  was  drawn  into  the 
famous  conjuration  cTAmhoise,  It  failed, 
but  he  escaped,  and  ten  years  after,  one 
hears  of  him  at  Barjols,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Baron  des  Adreta,  he 
exterminated  six  hundred  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, throwing  their  priests  head  fore- 
most into  the  wells. 

These  religious  wars,  with  ghort  tmces, 
were  prolonged  till  1570.  "With  the 
Albigenses  and  Waldense?,  in  these 
mountains  and  valleys,  it  was  indeed  a 
terribly  earnest  and  deadly  stru^rgle,  and 
as  unequal  as  it  was  deadly — ^a  struggle 
of  a  great  and  crafty  power,  having 
at  its  command  all  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances of  war,  spiritual  and  material, 
against  a  poor,  scattered,  conscience- 
driven  peasantry.  After  a  htmdred 
years  of  as  bitter  and  atrocious  warfare 
as  the  earth  ever  witnessed,  the  weak 
had  to  succumb  to  the  crafty  and  strong, 
and  Protestantism  was  apparently  up- 
rooted and  extinguished  in  France.  Its 
traces  are  still  apparent  enough  fn  aU 
these  regions;  witfi  the  exception  of 
here  and  there  an  obscure  and  isolated 
flock,  there  remain  here,  in  the  three  or 
four  thousand  communes  of  the  old 
Provence,  only  the  scathed  and  toll- 
wom  victims  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  the  priest. 

But  let  us  look  back  a  few  hundred 
years,  and  we  shall  find  these  same  ver- 
dant slopes  the  theatre  of  quite  another 
sort  of  drama.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  Raymond  Berenger,  Ck>unt 
of  Barcelona,  by  marriage  became  also 
Count  of  Provence.  The  accession  of  the 
Berengers  marks  the  dawn  of  Proven^ 
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chivalry  and  poetry.  The  court  of  these 
coants  soon  hecame  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Troubadours  and  the  focus  of  a  lit- 
erature that  for  three  csnturies  was  the 
delight  of  all  Europe— the  literature  of 
Love. 

To  this  court,  in  the  year  1162,  came 
the  German  Emperor  Frederic  with  the 
red  beard.  *' Before  him,"  says  Jehan 
de  Nostradamus,  "Raymond  II.  caused 
his  poets  to  repeat  many  of  their  most 
pleasant  inventions  and  compositions. 
Their  manner  of  rhyming  so  amused  aud 
pleased  the  Emperor,  that  he  not  only 
made  them  many  beautiful  and  rich 
presentii,  but  he  also  himself  made  an 
epigram,  for  which  he  borrowed  the  use 
of  their  soft  Provencal  tongue.  Doubt- 
less, for  so  great  an  Emperor,  it  was  con- 
sidered very  heroic  verse,  and  caused  an 
immense  sensation.  You  cannot  set  it 
to  the  tune  of  "  John  Brown's  soul  goes 
marching  on,''  but  as  a  sample  of  the 
old  Provencal  language,  and  of  Frederic 
Barbaros>a's  faculty  as  a  poet,  it  may  be 
worth  printing ;  here  it  is : 

Flas  mj  oayallior  Frano^s 

E  la  donna  Caiallana 
E  I'onrar  del  Gyno^B, 

£  la  4»oiir  de  Kasteilona 
Lou  kantar  Provgniallea 

E  la  dansa  TriTyzaxia. 

Literally  translated  into  prose,  it 
means  to  say  something  like  what  fol- 
lows : 

'*  The  things  that  most  please  me  are, 
the  French  knight  and  the  lady  of  Cata- 
lan, the  honesty  of  the  Genoese  and  this 
Castillian  court,  the  Provencal  songs  and 
the  Trevisnnian  dance." 

'*  At  this  court,"  gays  the  old  chron- 
icler, '*  affairs  of  the  heart  passed  as 
being  above  all  other  affairs."  And  if 
one  bethinks  himself  of  how  much  ^^  af- 
fairs of  the  heart "  may  include,  are  they 
not  so  in  reality,  in  nil  ages  and  in  all 
countries?  But  he  continues,  ^^Here 
ladies  and  knights  and  troubadours  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  discussing  grave- 
ly and  artlessly  the  beautiful  and  subtle 
questions  of  love,  and  when  they  could 
not  resolve  them  they  were  submitted 
to  a  court  of  Love ;  a  tribunal  of  beau- 
tiful women  who  had  the  right  to  sum- 
mon to  their  bar  all  disloyal  and  felon 
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lovers."  Their  Judgments  were  pro- 
nounced in  accordance  with  an  estab- 
lished code — the  Code  of  Love. 

But  this  far-off  and  apparently  beau- 
tiful middle-age  attempt  at  Ih'ee  Love 
and  SpiritvM  Wifahip^  had  its  counter- 
parts. If  the  legends  are  to  be  trusted, 
it  did  not  consist  wholly  of  love  and 
poetry.  Other  species  of  affavr%  of 
the  heart  did  sometimes  intrude  them- 
selves; sometimes  hatreds  and  other 
such  exigencies  of  bedeviled  human  na- 
ture, spoiled  the  harmony  of  the  idyl. 

But  let  us  turn  our  faces  towards  the 
southwest.  The  distant  view  is  shut  in 
by  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  of 
all  these  neigliboring  mountains,  the 
Estereh,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Na- 
paule,  and  the  plain  of  LavaL  Nearer, 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  and  on  the  very  apex  of  a  cone  of 
rocks,  is  perched  the  little  village  of 
Mongins,  Mon^  EgUna  of  the  old  li- 
gurians,  and  their  last  refuge  when  con- 
quered by  the  Bomans^  Still  nearer, 
nestling  in  the  side  of  a  verdant  bend  of 
the  hills,  is  Cancet,  where  the  really 
great  artist,  poor  Bachel  (imperial  half-^ 
brother  De  Momy's  mistressX  went  to 
die  of  that  cold  she  took  on  her  night- 
journey  from  New  York  to  Boston. 
And  there,  immediately  under  the  south- 
westerly slope  of  our  mountainous  look- 
out, is  Cannes,  with  its  promontory  and 
beautiful  bay,  and  its  islands  of  the  old 
Celtic  God  Leros— in  modern  French, 
Les  Lerins — St.  Marguerite  and  St  Hon- 
orat,  before  mentioned. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ,  the  Bo  man  Senate  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Cannes,  consisting  of  Flaminios, 
Popilius  Lenas,  and  Lucius  Papius,  to 
negotiate,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  powerful 
Liguriau  tribe  of  the  Oxibians,  a*peace 
between  them  and  the  .  neighboring 
colonies  of  her  ally  of  Marseilles,  Nice, 
and  Antibes.  Upon  their  attempting  to 
land,  these  chiefs  ordered  Flaminius  and 
his  fellow  ambassadors  to  re&mbark  and 
take  themselves  \i%  greatly  to  the  sur-  ' 
prise  of  the  arrogant  Romans,  and  upon 
their  refusing  and  resisting,  drove  them 
off  with  insults,  even  wounding  Flaminius 
and  killing  some  of  his  slaves.    "  The 
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Seu&te,  informed  of  tteee  events,"  says 
Foljbias,  *'  immediately  ordered  the  con- 
sal  Qaintas  Opimius  to  take  a  enfficient 
army  and  proceed  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lent barbarians.  He  led  his  forces 
against  the  city  whore  the  deputies  of 
the  Roman  people  had  been  insulted, 
fook  it  by  aeeanlt,  reduced  the  inhabit^ 
ants  to  slavery,  and  sent  the  authors  of 
the  insults  in  chains  to  Borne;  and  then 
proceeded  not  only  to  ravage  the  coun- 
try of  tbe  Ozibians,  but  of  the  Deceates, 
Suelteri,  and  other  neighboring  tribes.'^ 

Here  too,  on  the  adjacent  plain  of 
Laval,  two  hundred  years  later,  and 
when  all  Liguria  had  become  a  Koman 
possession,  is  said  to  hare  occarred  the 
great  wager  of  battle  between  Otho  and 
Vitellius  for  the  imperial  throne. 
Whether  it  was  on  the  plain  of  Laval,  at 
the  foot  of  the  EstereUy  or  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Cap  La  Garoupe  near  the 
river  Var,  about  which  the  Archieolo- 
gists  dispute,  makes  no  ditference  to  U9, 
since  from  our  look-out  both  plains  are 
equally  visible. 

But  that  great  fabric,  built  out  of  the 
spoliations  of  the  nations  by  brute  force 
imd  human  cunning,  known  in  history 
as  the  Roman  Empire,  in  due  time  went 
the  way  of  all  other  creations  of  mere 
liuman  selfishnessand  rapine,  overthrown 
and  self-consumed  by  force  of  the  very 
principle  of  lis  own  creation ;  and  there 
appeared  here  at  Cannes,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  an 
ambassador  of  another  Power  represent- 
ing utterly  antagonistic  principles.  The 
legend  says,  he  called  himself  Andronic, 
and  was  believed  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Mussulman  King  of  Hungary,  Andrioc, 
converted  to  Christianity  by  a  miracle 
and  the  instructions  of  St.  Oapraise,  who 
in  baptizing  him  gave  him  tbe  name  of 
Honorat.  St.  Hilaire,  who  was  his  dis- 
ciple, and  who  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  says  he  was  a  man  great  by  his 
Christian  virtues  as  well  as  by  his  learn- 
ing and  wisdom.  He  removed  to  Cannes 
from  a  grotto  in  the  Ifsterel  mountafns 
still  known  as  8t,  BeaufM^  driven  from  his 
hermitage  by  the  too  great  multitude  of 
his  veneratw's.  At  this  epoch  the  neigh- 
boring islands  of  St.  Marguerite  and  St. 


Honorat  were  entirely  desert.  St 
Hilaire  says,  "  they  were  infested  with 
by  such  a  multitude  of  venemoos  ser- 
pents,  and  such  was  the  desolation  and 
fearful  aspect  of  the  place  that,  not  eren 
the  most  courageous  dared  to  set  fcot 
upon  them.  But  when  St  Honorat  ap- 
proached them,  these  troops  ot'  serpents 
retired  before  him .  He  built  here,  on  the 
island  which  now  bears  his  name,  & 
monastery  which  in  the  sixth  centaiy  vai 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Ciirisdan 
world.  He  and  the  Abbots  of  St.  Hooo- 
rat  subsequectlybecame  the  feudal  lordi 
not  only  of  these  Islands,  but  of  Caaaes 
and  all  the  surrounding  conntrr.  In 
this  monastery  were  educated  many  of 
the  most  renowned  bishops  and  saints  of 
the  early  Church,  and  amongst  the  rest 
St.  Putrick.  Hence  doubtless  his  skill 
at  expelling  reptiles,  which  enabled  him, 
accoi^ing  to  the  legend,  to  drive  them 
out  of  Ireland.  At  all  events,  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  rains  of  the 
old  church,  which  is  said  to  occopy  the 
very  ground  of  St.  Honorat's  monastery, 
you  may  see  a  piece  of  broken  frieze 
upon  which  is  sculptured  the  figniti  of 
a  man  and  two  snakes ;  and  the  good- 
natured  young  monk  who  shows  thm 
to  you,  will  give  you  the  assurance  tbt 
it  signifies  St.  Patrick  chasing  the  ser- 
pents out  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

But  the  history  of  Cannes  and  of  laMet 
de  Lerin,  authentic  and  legendary  for 
whoever  has  the  taste,  is  enough  to 
furnish  a  whole  winter's  entertainment 
And  for  this  purpose  one  may  oonsaltai 
interesting  little  volume  of  MonsiearA. 
L.  Sabdau,  entitled  "  Nbtke  Eitioriqve 
stir  Cannes  et  les  Isles  ds  Lerin^'^  or  the 
two  large  quartos  of  Monsieor  TAhbe 
Aluez,  or  both. 

From  onr  mountain  look-ent,  ereo 
with  the  naked  eye,  one  can  see  very  dis- 
tinctly the  outlines  of  the  strong  fortre« 
built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  on  the 
northwestern  shore  of  the  Mand  of  St 
Marguerite.  That  was  dnring  the  latter 
part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  about  1638. 
After  having  been  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards and  retaken  by  the  French,  it  was 
remodelled  and  repau^  by  thefaraous 
engineer  Yauban,  and  after  the  revoo- 
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tion  of  the  edict  of  Kantes  its  dungeons 
became  the  prison  of  many  distinguished 
Protestants,  guilty  of  not  wishing  to 
belie  their  consciences  and  abjure  their 
fkith. 

It  was  into  one  of  the  bomhproofs  of 
this  fortress  that,  on  the  30th  day  of 
April,  1687,  a  man  was  introduced  by 
Monsieur  de  Saint  Mars.  He  had  con- 
ducted him  from  Pignerol  in  Piedmont, 
then  a  province  of  France,  where  he  had 
been  incarcerated  since  1662.  Tliis  pris- 
oner w(ire  upon  his  face,  night  and  day, 
a  mask  of  Hack  velvet  fastened  upon 
bands  of  copper,  and  so  constructed  as 
t<»  permit  of  the  free  use  of  tiie  mouth. 
The  furniture  of  bis  prison  was  of  the 
most  sumptuous  description.  The  ves- 
sels of  his  toilette  and  of  his  table  were 
of  silver,  and  Saint  Mars,  who  served  him 
with  his  food,  never  presumed  to  sit  in 
his  presence.  The  order  was  to  kill  him 
the  moment  he  uncovered  his  face. 

The  fame  of  this  prisoner  has  gone 
throagh  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
as  '*  The  Mast  m  the  Ibon  Mask." 

One  day  the  prisoner  wrote  upon  a 
silver  plate  with  the  point  of  his  knife, 
and  threw  it  out  of  his  window  towards  a 
fisherman's  boat  that  lay  just  under  the 
wall  of  his  prison.  The  fisherman  picked 
it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  governor  of 
the  fortress,  St.  Mars.  He  took  it,  greafly 
astonished,  and  asking  the  fisherman  if 
he  had  read  what  was  written  upon  it ; 
and  upon  his  replying  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  read,  he  had  him  held  in 
custody  until  he  had  the  most  positive 
proof  of  that  fact,  and  that  the  plate  had 
been  seen  by  no  one  else;  he  then 
dismissed  him,  saying,  "  You  are  a  for- 
tunate fellow  In  not  knowing  how  to 
read.*'  Immediately  after  this  occur- 
fence  the  governor  had  fastened  into  the 
thick  walls  (about  twelve  feet  thick), 
outside  of  the  one  window  of  his  prison, 
a  triple  network  of  strong  iron  bars. 
They  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  half  con- 
sumed by  rust. 

No  demand  of  the  prisoner,  possible 
to  supply,  was  refused  him.  lie  had 
the  greatest  fondness,  amounting  to  a 
kind  of  mania,  for  the  finest  linen  and 
hoes.     The  fact  is  well  known  that, 


at  the  request  of  Madame  de  Saint 
Mars,  Madame  le  Bret,  her  intimate 
friend,  busied  herself  at  Paris  in  choos- 
ing the  finest  linens  and  most  beautiful 
laces,  which  were  sent  to  him  in  his 
prison. 

One  day  a /rater  saw  something  white 
floating  on  the  water,  under  the  window 
of  his  prison.  He  crept  around  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  and  drew  it  up,  and  carried 
it  to  St.  Mar?.  It  was  very  tightly  fold- 
ed up.  St.  Mars  unfolded  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  fine  linen  shirt,  upon  which 
the  prisoner  had  written  from  end  to 
end.  With  an  air  of  great  concern,  he 
asked  the  frater  if  he  had  had  the 
curiosity  to  read  what  was  written 
upon  the  shirt.  The  latter  protected 
many  times  that  he  had  read  nothing. 
Nevertheless,  two  days  after  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed. 

At  another  time  he  demanded  that 
they  should  bring  a  woman  to  live  with 
him  in  his  prison.  A  woman  of  Mon- 
gins  was  found  willing,  for  the  price 
ofiTered,  which  was  a  fortune  for  her 
poor  children.  But  when  she  was  about 
entering  the  door  of  the  prison,  she  was 
told  she  was  never  to  come  out,  or  see 
again  her  children,  or  to  have  any  rela- 
tion with  any  other  human  being.  She 
refused  to  be  shut  up  witli  a  prisoner 
whose  acquaintance  cost  so  dear. 

At  one  time  the  arrogant  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  infamous  Duke  du  Lou- 
vols,  came  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  it 
was  observed  that  he  stood  up  in  his 
presence,  and  spoke  to  him  with  great 
respect  and  humility. 

In  September,  1698,  the  prisoner  was 
transferred,  still  under  the  conduct  of 
St.  Mars,  to  the  Bastile,  in  Paris,  \\  here, 
as  one  may  still  read  in  the  journal  of 
Monsieur  du  Jonca,  the  king's  lieutenant 
of  the  Bastile,  "  he  died  suddenly,  on  the 
19lh  of  November,  1703,  at  four  o'clock 
p.  M."  "  Surprised  by  death,"  says  the 
lieutenant,  "  he  was  not  able  to  receive 
the  sacraments,  but  our  almoner  ex- 
horted him  a  moment  before  he  died." 
In  the  night  after  his  decease,  they 
buried  him  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
parish  of  St,  Paul's,  under  the  name  of 
Marchiali,  aged  abdut  49  years.     On 
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the  morrow  of  his  interment,  a  person 
bribed  the  grave-digger  to  uncover  the 
body,  thinking  to  get  a  view  of  the  nn- 
masked  face,  as  the  faces  of  the  dead  are 
usually  unmasked.  They  found,  in  the 
place  of  the  head,  a  large  stone. 

"The  old  surgeon  of  the  Bastile," 
says  Voltaire,  "told  me  that  he  had 
often  seen  the  tongue  of  this  unknown, 
but  never  his  face :  he  was  a  person 
admirably  well  made,  with  a  slightly 
brown  skin,  and  a  most  engaging  voice. 
He  never  complained  of  his  condition." 

When  tlie  people  of  Parb  took  the 
Bastile,  in  July,  1789,  upon  examining 
its  register,  it  was  found  that  the  leaf 
corresponding  to  the  year  1698,  the 
year  of  his  entrance  there,  had  been 
out  out. 

And  who  was  "  The  Man  in  the  Ibon 
Mask?'*  Many  volumes  have  been 
filled  with  conjectures,  in  which  the 
names  of  men  of  many  countries  and 
various  conditions,  and  some  women, 
too,  have  figured — ^the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, for  instance,  sumomed  ^^King  of 
the  Halles^^'*  who  was  the  natural  son  of 
G89sar  de  Yenddme,  the  natural  son 
of  Henry  IV.,  by  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es. 
But,  at  the  defence  of  Oandie,  in  1669, 
the  Turks  took  this  King  of  the  Halles, 
cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was 
another.  But  well-authenticated  state 
records  prove  that  the  blessed  King 
James  had  him  publicly  executed  in  the 
city  of  London,  in  1685, 

Mathioli,  secretary  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  was  another.  And  an  old  phy- 
sician of  Oannes,  who  was  called  to  visit 
him  professionally,  in  his  prison  at  St. 
Marguerite,  declared  that  ^*  The  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask"  was  a  woman;  that 
he  knew  it  by  the  feeling  of  his  pulse. 

Whoever  he  was,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  that  old  fox,  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  the  powers  he  served  himself  with, 
did  not  wish  to  have  his  face  seen. 
Kor  did  he  deem  it  expedient  to  conceal 
it  at  once  and  forever  in  the  grave ;  it 
served  him  better  to  keep  it  as  a  menace 
for  his  enemies. 

In  **  an  addition  of  the  editor  "  to  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  published  in  1771, 


and,  consequently,  while  he,  Voltaire, 
was  still  living,  and  which  ^^  addition  ^' 
the  learned  bibliographer,  BeuehoU,  as- 
cribes to  Voltaire  himself,  it  is  written : 
"  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  son  <^  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  consequently  the  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  not  the  son  of  Lonis  XIII., 
her  husband." 

"Whoever  would  know  the  whole  ar- 
gument may  consult  the  said  ^  addition 
of  the  editor "  in  the  published  works 
of  Voltaire,  or  by  a  shorter  cut  may 
read  in  a  letter  of  Benjamin  FrankJin, 
written  while  he  was  ambassador  at  die 
court  of  Versailles,  to  John  Jay,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yesterday  I  had  a  conreraation  with  the 
Duke  de  Ricbeliea.  He  seems  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  oar  cause.  I  flattered  him  very 
much  in  speaking  of  the  admiDistration  of  h^ 
glorious  relatiTe,  the  Cardinal  de  Ricbeliea. 
I  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  ask  him 
if  be  was  ignorant  as  to  who  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask  was,  since  it  was  quite  evident  that 
he  must  have  been  bom  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  cardinal,  liy  interlocator  at 
first  took  an  air  of  great  mysteiy ;  then,  telling 
me  that  the  matter  in  question  was  a  secnrt  of 
state,  he  revealed  to  me  what  follows,  and 
which,  without  fear,  I  confide  to  yon. 

The  Iron  Mask  was  a  child  of  Aune  of  Ans- 
tria,  and  probably  the  Duke  of  Bnckingfaam 
was  his  father.  The  qneen,  having  no  one  in 
whom  she  dared  confide,  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  her  enemy,  the  cardinal,  who  ar- 
ranged every  thing,  so  as  to  hide  the  aflSiir 
from  the  king.  It  was  this  event  which  deter- 
mined Richelieu  to  bring  the  king  and  the 
queen  together— the  latter,  up  to  this  time, 
having  been  considered  barren;  thence  the 
birth  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Monsieur,  The 
illegitimate  child,  at  first  confided  to  Madame 
Motteville,  was,  after  the  death  of  Riciielieo, 
taken  away  from  her  by  Mazariu,  wbo,  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  until  his  death,  kept 
him  shut  up  in  prison.  The  resemblance  of 
the  captive  to  Louis  XIV.  was  astonishing; 
and  tbenoe  the  mask  they  made  him  wear. 
They  wished  to  avoid  political  compIicatioM 
as  well  as  to  hide  the  weakness  of  Anne  of 
Austria. 

The  story  runs  that  Louis  XIV.  only 
knew  of  the  existence  of  this  elder  bro- 
ther from  Cardinal  Mazarin  at  the  hour 
of  his  death,  and  that  when  near  his  ovn 
end  he  confided  the  secret  to  the  Hegent 
d'Orleans,  from  whose  daughter,  Mile, 
de  Vallois,  afterwards  Dachess  of  Mode- 
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na,  the  Dake  de  Richelieu  obtained  it  at  a 
period  when  he  was  her  lover. 

Bat  our  space  here  will  not  suffice  for 
further  entertainment  over  the  chronicles 
of  Cannes  and  its  islands  of  St.  Hooorat 
and  St.  Marguerite.  Nor  are  these  by 
any  means  more  interesting  than  those 
of  the  other  old  cities  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  before  us.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  old  town  of  Antibes,  AntipoUs^ 
Phocian  colony  of  Marseilles,  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  Christ.  You 
might  fill  a  volume  with  its  lore.  If  you 
chance  to  go  there,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
its  old  churches  you  may  find  two 
Roman  towers,  and  upon  a  stone  built 
into  the  wall  of  one  of  them  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

DOM. 
PrxRt  SsrTBir* 

TEIOKIS  AM  XII 
aVI   AlVTIPOLI 

IS  Theatro  Bidvo 
Placvit  bt  Saltatit 

"To  theshadefl  of  the  child  Septentrionns,  stged 
12  years,  who  appeared  two  days  at  the  theatre 
of  Antlbee  and  danced  and  pleased.*' 

"Evidently,"  says  Michelet,  "one  of 
the  slaves,  bred  up  to  be  let  out  at  a 
great  price  to  the  purveyors  to  the  pub- 
lic spectacles  of  the  Eomans,  and  who 
perished  a  victim  to  the  barbarism  of 
Roman^tastes."  "  I  know  nothing  more 
tragic  in  its  brevity  than  this  inscrip- 
tion, nothing  that  makes  one  feel  more 
sensibly  the  hardness  of  the  Roman 
World."  "'Appeared  two  days  at  the 
theatre  of  Antibes,  danced  and  pleased.' 
Not  a  regret  I  only  the  expression  of  a 
destiny  fulfilled."  The  singularity  is 
that  they  sliould  have  set  up  the  inscrip- 
tion. But  the  Romans  often  built  tombs 
for  their  broken  toys.  Nero  built  a 
monument  to  the  manes  of  a  crystal 
vase. 

But  our  dinner  of  Mediterranean  mer- 
lon, mountain  gigot  and  green  peas,  awaits 
us.  Let  us  descend  by  this  less  preci- 
pitous path  that  leads  towards  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  we  shall  reach  the  shore 
at  a  point  where,  surrounded  by  old  olive 
and  orange  trees,  there  stands  a  little 
pillar  of  granite,  upon  the  square  pedes- 
tiil  of  which  is  written,  "In  commem- 
oration of  the  1st  of  March,  1815."  And 
as  we  walk  at  our  leisure.  I  will  trans- 


late to  you  a  page   from   M.   Thiers' 
Hiitoire  du  Consulat  et  de  V Empire: 

"  At  a  given  signal,  and  to  the  booming 
of  cannon,  the  tricolor  was  given  to  the 
wind  on  board  all  the  vessels.  Each 
soldier  took  his  tricolored  cockade,  and 
lowering  the  ships'  boats,  made  for  the 
shore.  At  five  o'clock  the  debarcation 
was  finished.  The  eleven  hundred  men, 
with  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  their 
baggage,  were  safely  landed  and  had  es- 
tablished their  bivouac  in  an  olive  or- 
chard, near  the  road  leading  from  Antibes 
to  Cannes.  At  first  the  inhabitantd,  see- 
ing several  vessels  full  of  men  firing 
cannon,  believed  that  it  was  an  attack  of 
pirates  on  their  little  fleet  of  fishing  boats, 
and  were  greatly  frightened.  But  soon, 
better  informed,  moved  by  curiosity  they 
ran  together  in  crowds,  but  pronounced 
neither  for  nor  against  the  movement, 
for  the  populations  of  the  coast  were 
not  in  general  in  favor  of  the  Empire, 
which  had  cost  fifteen  years  of  maritime 
warfare.  Napoleon  sent  Cambronne 
with  an  advanced  guard  to  Cannes  to 
order  supplies  and  buy  horses,  and  as  he 
wished  to  attract  and  not  to  drive  from 
him  the  people,  he  ordered  every  thing 
to  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

"  Towards  evening,  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  he  hod  given  to  stop  all  travellers 
pass'ing  on  the  road,  they  conducted  to 
his  bivouac  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  who, 
like  so  many  others  at  that  time,  had 
gone  over  to  the  Restoration.  Ho 
caused  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  immedi- 
ately, and  receiving  him  gayly,  asked  him 
which  way  he  travelled. 

"  *  I  am  going  home,'  said  the  Prince. 

"*And  I  also,'  said  Napoleon,  and 
wishing  his  fellow-sovereign  of  Monaco 
a  good  voyage,  dismissed  him." 

And  at  midnight,  following  Cam- 
bronne, who  had  preceded  him  with  a 
detachment  of  a  hundred  men,  he  set  out 
upon  that  remarkable  journey,  which  did 
indeed  conduct  him  to  his  last  Iwme  on 
that  far-off  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

From  the  little  granite  pillar  that 
marks  the  spot  where  Napoleon  I.,  with 
his  heart  so  fall  of  a  wild  arrogance  and 
hope,  passed  the  night  of  March  1st, 
1815,  to  our  old  chateau,  it  is  but  a  walk 
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of  a  few  minntes,  and  yet  ten  to  one,  if  we 
go  by  the  main  road,  we  sliall  be  met, 
even  away  here  on  these  remote  mountain 
sides,  by  one  of  the  most  hateful  forms  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  France.  It 
consists  of  two  big,  moustached  gens 
d'at'mei,  on  horseback,  who,  with  swords 
by  their  sides  and  great  bear-skin  caps  on 
their  heads,  ride  with  pompons  leisure, 
through  the  country,  with  an  air  of  as- 
sured and  imperturbable  mastership,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  which  keeps  its 
imperial  watch  over  the  ruins  of  hnman 
freedom  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 
But  as  we  pass  them,  the  jocund  waves 
of  the  sea  leap  into  the  embraces  of  the 
verdant  sunny  shores,  with  a-  shout  of  de- 
risive laughter,  and  the  hateful  vision  of 
Imperialism  with  all  its  blinding  glare 
vanishes  into  thin  air,  and, 

Like  the  baselesa  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Loaves  not  a  rack  behind. 


It  may  be,  that  to  many  people  these 
shores  of  the  Go(fe  de  Jouan,  with  all 
the  aroma  of  their  lore  as  well  aa  of 
their  orange-blossoms  and  violets,  may 
seem  very  far-fetched — and  not  worth 
the  cost  of  the  journey  necessary  to  reach 
them.  But  as  I  am  about  finishing  tbb 
too  long  and  rambling  account,  a  letter 
comes  to  me  from  a  friend  in  Paria, 
bearing  date  the  very  last  of  Maj,  and 
telling  me  that  a  New  York  gentleman 
who  has  just  retiirned  from  the  Oo^e  de 
Jouan^  declares  that  the  *'  spriog  is  aUIl 
more  beautiful  there,  than  the  winter; 
that  the  flower-harvest  is  at  its  prime; 
the  peasant B  spread  over  all  the  coontir 
gather  the  orange- blof>8oms  and  other 
flowers,  »nging  in  chorus  from  moniing 
till  night  the  songs  of  the  country-of 
the  Old  Troubadours."  "He  ceases 
not  to  repeat,^' Bays  my  letter,  "that  it  is 
truly  a  faibt-land." 


LOmS  NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  EMPIRE, 


Edmokb  About,  in  that  quaint  conceit 
of  his, "  The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear,"  ♦ 
resuscitates  the  mummy  of  a  Colonel  of 
the  first  Napoleon's  army,  and,  with  an 
art  peculiar  to  himself,  shows  us  what 
impression  the  present  Empire  would 
make  upon  a  man  who  had  lived  and 
participated  in  that  Empire  which  it 
professes  to  imitate.  The  likeness  is 
hardly  recognizable,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. There  is  a  double,  and  a  very 
marked,  contrast  between  the  two :  in- 
stead of  martial  glory,  the  second  Em- 
pire has  been  almost  without  interrup- 
tion a  peace-seeking  power ;  and  instead 
of  interior  misery,  the  torpor  of  trade, 
and  the  frightful  exhaustion  which 
France  exhibited  during  the  earlier 
Bonapartist  regime,  there  has  been, 
during  the  later  one,  an  almost  constant 
and  a  visibly  increasing  prosperity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  the  pres- 
ent Empire  arose,  the  French  people, 

*  Recently  translated  with  spirit  for  American 
readers  by  Henry  Holt,  ISsq.,  and  published  by 
Loypoldt  ft  Holt. 


wearied  with  Bourbon  bigotry,  con- 
temptuous of  Orleanist  formalism,  and 
disgusted  with  Republican  utopianum, 
looked  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  a 
reproduction  of  the  splendid  era  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  new  Em- 
peror himself  enoouraged  that  feeling; 
and  the  neighboring  nations  of  Europe 
looked  with  great  misgiving  upon  his 
success.  He  would,  be  said,  complete 
the  imperial  edifice  which  Napoleon  I. 
had  left  half  floished,  and  which  the 
Restoration  and  the  two  Revolntions 
had  only  half  hidden,  not  destrojei 
France  should  once  more  be  the  leader 
and  the  guide  of  European  civilization; 
the  treaties  of  1815  should  be  destroyed ; 
there  would  now  be  something  for 
France  to  do,  well  worthy  of  hergraiios. 
To  extend  her  dominion  to  the  Ehine, 
the  German  Ocean,  and  the  Alps;  to 
render  her  defences  impregnable;  to 
dictate  peace  and  war,  treaties  and  con- 
cessions, to  other  nations— these  were 
said  to  be  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
the  New  Gospel  of  Napoleonism.    All 
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ber  retonrces,  all  ber  aspiratioiM,  ail  her 
policy,  all  her  thoughts,  were  to  be  onee 
more  turned  to  military  glurjr.  France 
most  shine — ^and  shine  she  could  noit, 
except  by  the  parAphernalia,  the  trophies 
of  victorious  war.  Upon  such  i^y^mises, 
hinted  if  not  loudly  spokeoi,  Napoleon 
III.  relied  to  win  to  his  dynasty  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Two  things— on  the  one  hand,  the 
traditions  of  Napoleoniam  and  the  prom- 
ise held  out  by  them,  and  on  the  other,* 
the  inysterioas  and  grtroiy-silent  char- 
acter of  the  man  himself^  have  operated, 
from  the  first  day  of  his  retgn  to  thii*,  to 
make  Napoleon  III.  universally  suspect- 
ed and  distrusted.  Every  movement  of 
his,  not  sufficiently  explained  at  the 
moment,  has  been  construed  as  the  com- 
mencement of  some  g^antic  Napoleonic 
plot.  The  most  commonplace  expres- 
sions have  been  discovered  to  hold  a 
hidden  meaning.  Every  journey  which 
he  undertook,  every  unusual  courtesy 
which  he  extended  to  this  or  that  for- 
eign di^aitary,  nay,  almost  every  tarn 
of  his  eye,  or  movement  of  his  head, 
have  set  afloat  a  thousand  suggestions 
of  sinister  purposes  and  darkly  contem- 
plated projects.  It  is  singular  that  these 
ideas  should,  after  eighteen  years'  ex- 
perience of  N.ipeleon  III.,  still  cling  to 
people^s  minds.  In  America,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  accustomed  to  regard  this 
quiet  and  rattier  Indolent  man,  who  is 
only  anxious  to  hold  his  own,  and  who, 
if  he  ever  did  have  an  ambition  to  sub- 
ject Europe  to  one  great  Eiripire,  has 
long  since  abandoned  it — ^a  man  by  no 
means  as  mysterious  as  is  supposed, 
and  whosd  chief  pollticftl  mint  lies  in  his 
worldly  experience,  his  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  shrewd  reading  of  the 
necessities  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
French  character, — we  are  wont  to  look 
npon  him  as  a  very  ogre,  as  a- royal 
Balsamo,  who,  by  his  dark  acts,  may, 
when  his  concoctions  are  prepared, 
cliarm  the  nations  to  sleep,  and  thus 
win  their  helpless  homage  at  his  wUl. 

Let  US  see.  Promising  that  the  old 
Empire  should  be  restored,  with  a  re- 
newed and  vigorous  yooth,  he  estab- 
lished himself,  and  created  a  great  army. 


What  did  he  do  with  this  army  ?  There 
have  been  do  Italian  oampaign<«,  no 
;Ansterlitz  and  Jena,  no  heroic  plunges 
into  Northern  saowe,  no  Waterloo  de- 
foat^,  shedding  a  last  magnificent  glory 
on  the  vanquished.  Why?  Because 
th&  sbrawd,  grimly-silent  man,  having 
heen  knocked  about  the  world  for  thirty 
yeara^-an  exile  in  Germany,  a  prisoner 
in  France,  a  loafer  in  New  York,  a 
special  policeman  at  the  English  capital 
—mn  observer  everywhere,  hearing  men 
talk,  and  seeing  them  act,  taught  by 
vicissitude  not  to  trust  too  much,  hav- 
ing recognized  the  fact  that  thrones 
grow  more  preoariou'>,  and  the  people 
bolder  and  stronger  and  more  knowing 
every  year, — ^this  shrewd  man  knew  that 
he  had  got  into  a  generation  of  men 
entirely  different  fiH>m  that  with  which 
Napoleon  I.  had  to  deal— in  a  word,  saw 
that  the  age  was  not  fit  for  and  would 
never  suffer  a  repetition  of  the  first 
Empire.  The  forces  which  finally  made 
Napoleon  I.  a  failure,  which  rendered 
him,  as  a  permanency,  impossible,  are  a 
hundredfold  stronger,  happily,  to-day. 
Napoleon  Ilf.  created  this  greit  army, 
and  promised  a  new  OeBsarian  military 
Empire ;  but  'the  days  of  Ose^arianism 
were  gone  by  furever.  Thin  array, 
which  was  to  win  new  glories  for 
France,  was  qoiefly  used  to  sustain  him- 
self; and  that  is  the  underlying  fact  of 
this  second  Empire.  Napoleon  III.  does 
not  trust  the  French  people;  he  only 
half  trusts,  while  coquetting  with,  the 
priesthood;  he  does  not  trust  to  the 
popularity  of  his  own  policy,  nor  to  the 
^ilendor  of  his  name,  nor  to  his  Imperial 
patronage,  nor  to  conquests  now  become 
impoasible;  his  only  trast,  his  only 
rampart,  his  only  safety,  is  in  the  army. 
And  to  sustain  and  increase  this  last, 
but  hitherto  efficient  defence,  he  has 
repeatedly, — and  especially  of  late, — 
risked  not  only  his  popularity,  but  in- 
surrection, open  re^stance  to  his  author- 
ity, the  raising  of  ominously  seditious 
cries  beneath  the  windows  of  his  palaces. 
The  writer  heard,  last  spring, — ^when  the 
new  army-law,  increasing  the  available 
force  at  the  disposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  1,400,000   men,  was   put   in 
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operation, — ^theboisteronB  singing  of  the 
JUarseiUaise  in  French  streets,  which,  as 
is  known,  is  an  offence  before  the  law ; 
he  heard  crowds  of  <mwien  ahoating 
'^Vive  la  RepnbliqneP'  and  ^^A  has 
l^Empereor  I  "  in  the  face  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  gendarfnerie;  and  in  the  scho- 
lastic and  historic  town  of  Toalooee,  bar- 
ricnde?,  those  significant  symbols  oi  the 
revolntionary  spirit,  were  thrown  op,  in 
resistance  to  the  new  conscription.  Yet 
the  conscription  went  on;  the  rioters 
were  subdued;  the  new  army  was 
raised ;  and,  in  spite  of  popnlar  emo- 
tion, the  new  Empire  was  safe.  While 
the  promise  of  military  glory  and  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  has  not  been 
kept,  the  army  has  been,  and  still  is, 
kept  up,  in  order  to  act  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  most  extensive  and  most  perfect 
police  system  in  the  world. 

There  is  doubtless  another  re&aon 
why  the  dazzling  temptation  to  seek 
military  glory  has  not  prevailed— -apart 
from  the  fact  that  success  would  be  far 
more  difficult,  and,  indeed,  far  more 
empty,  in  this  age  than  in  that  of  Na- 
poleon I.  The  present  Emperor  has 
discovered  that  he  has  not  a  great  mili- 
tary genius.  He  is  an  abler  politician 
and  a  more  efficient  governor  than  was 
his  uncle.  Perhaps,  too,  as  a  scientific 
soldier,  as  one  comprehending  the  utility 
of  arms,  and  the  art  of  strategy,  he  is 
his  equal.  But  as  a  general  in  the  field, 
he  is  a  failure.  And  military  glory, 
unless  he  appeared  as  its  ostensible  hero, 
^\'oald  lose,  for  him,  its  Instrer  At 
Solferino,  it  is  said,  the  Emperor,  com- 
manding in  person,  well-nigh  lost  the 
battle;  only  the  great  ability  of  Niel 
and  the  other  generals  saved  it;  and  it 
was  won,  as  an  opposition  journal  said, 
referring  to  the  part  which  the  Emperor 
took  iu  it,  ^'  in  spite  of  bad  generalship.*' 

Three  times  in  the  history  of  the 
second  Empire  have  we  seen  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  French  to  attract  the 
raya  of  military  glory  to  their  arms ;  in 
neither  case,  however,  could  it  be  said 
that  a  repetition  of  the  old  Napoleonic 
design  was  essayed.  One  of  these  wars 
was  not  undertaken  for  a{;grandizement, 
but  on  the  balonoe-of-power  idea — ^in 


other  words,  to  preserve  the  eqnittbrinm 
of  Europe.  The  seoood,  if  it  was  a  war 
of  aggrandiaement,  had  also  other  aad 
far  nobler  objects,  which  threw  tlie  lost 
of  gain  into  obaonrity.  The  third  was 
distinctly  a  war  of  aggrandisement^  aud 
more ;  it  was  a  war  in  which  a  crime 
was  attempted  to  be  committed,  fdr 
more  heinous  and  more  treaoherova  to 
civilization  than  the  orime  of  hat  of 
conquest.  What  was  the  resalt  of  eaeh 
of  these  warsY  Did  they  remind  one 
of  the  old  Empire?  Was  there  among 
them  an  Ansterlitz  or  a  Lodi  9 

The  Crimean  war,  nndertaken  in  id- 
liance  with  En^^d  to  check  the  dreaded 
growth  of  Bnssia  aonthward,  was  long 
and  painful;  t^ere  iivere  few  of  those 
briUhmt  actions  whieh  can  alone  oharm 
the  martial  pride  of  the  Frenohmaa,  snd 
what  there  were  of  these,  the  ESnghsh 
had  in  them  the  lion'a  share  of  the  gloiy. 
Victory  came  in  the  end,  Irat  it  was 
divided  with  the  ancient  and  hated  rivd 
of  France,  the  detested  victor  of  Water- 
loo^it  was,  more  than  half  of  it,  Eng- 
land's viotory.  The  Freneh  went  baok 
to  Paris,  half  dissatisfied,  thinking  of 
their  own  many  fatlorea^  and  of  Eng- 
land's repeated  triampha. 

Whether  the  Italian  war  of  1869  wss 
nndertaken  to  increase  the  French  tenf- 
tory,  is  not  yet  known ;  that  was  one 
of  its  reanlts;  but  in  that  it  was  tmder- 
taken  by  Napoleon  HI.  to  free  and  to 
create  Italy,  it  was  noble,  jostly  popnlir 
in  France  and  throughout  the  worid. 
It  was  snccessfhl  ^ia  apifce  of  bad  gen- 
eralsliip ; "  but  the  contest  was  between 
a  great  military  power  allied  witii  a 
people  of  hot  enthnsiasm  and  redkkas 
bravery,  figl»ting  fbr  its  life,  and  a  decay- 
ing nationality,  boideoed  with  almost 
hopeless  debt,  with  which  defeat  was 
traditional,  and  wlueh  moat,  from  the 
begittniog,  have  beendboomniged  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  playing  %  losing 
game.  Buch  being  the  fnrciimatanees, 
the  victory  eould  not  have  been  one  of 
those  victories  which  astound  and  dazde 
men,  whieh  cdl  forth  the  adoration  of  a 
people,  and  which  link  a  sovereign  to 
the  heMts  of  his  subjecta  with  *•''  books 
of  steeL"    Solferino  and  Magenta  did 
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shed  a  glory  upon  the  French  Empire ; 
bat  it  was  a  moral,  not  a  martial  glory. 
It  was  the  moral  speetaole  of  a  great 
and  genenms  nation,  liftiDg  np  and  giv- 
ing life  to  a  historic  and  long^degraded 
people,  whioh  gare  it  its  lustre. 

The  milrtary  triamph  was  not  a  splen- 
did one ;  there  were  no  wonderful  mili- 
tary exploits;  the  odds  were  from  the 
first  with  the  Tlctorioas  alHes.  But  it 
was  the  triomph  of  France  over  herself, 
— ^ter  the  priesthood,  over  old-world 
bigotries ;  it  wss  a  whole  nation  bleed- 
ing for  its  friendship  toward  a  weaker 
sister.  To-day,  alafi,  that  moral  glory  is 
elonded;  there  will  be  an  election  soon, 
and  the  Empire  mnst,  at  all  hazards,  win 
the  priests;  and  hence  we  have  seen 
French  soldiers  trying  the  mnrderons 
OAoMepot  on  the  followers  of  the  John 
Brown  of  Italy ;  we  see  them  still  there, 
amid  the  grand  old  rains  which  tell  as 
of  Oato  and  of  Rienzi,  holding  Italy  back 
from  her  ancient  capital,  and,  while  pre- 
Tentfng  the  completion  of  her  nnity, 
serving  as  the  defenders  of  the  worst 
and  most  decrepit  of  earthly  govern- 
ments. Solferioo  is  disgraced,  France  is 
dtsgrfloed,  and  she  is  eonscioas  of  it; 
and  this  alliance,  treaoberoas  to  the 
French  people,  between  the  military 
despotism  and  the  despotism  of  the 
hierarchy,  is  the  gloomiest  of  all  the 
gloomy  fiicts  of  tlie  past  twenty  years. 

This  great  Repnblio  of  the  West, 
thonght  Napoleon  III.,  when  he  wit'- 
nessed  the  ontbreak  of  the  American 
rebellion,  is  and  has  been  the  hnge  par- 
tienbr  thorn  in  the  side  of  despotism 
everywhere.  To  me,  who  rnle  over  a 
nation  which  has  been  repnblican,  and 
is  easily  struck  by  a  shining  example,  its 
prosperity  is  a  eontfnoal,  and  may  be  a 
vital,  injury.  Let  asorush  it.  Turning 
to  Mexico,  southward  of  us^  he  saw  a 
people,  weak,  divided  against  itself, 
struggling  amid  a  pandemonium  of  rival 
factions,  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
strong-armed  comer.  We  will  kill  two 
great  birds  with  one  stone,  was  the  Im- 
perial idea.  By  the  some  stroke,  we 
will  kill  the  Repubiic,  and  we  will  found 
a  Latin  Empire  in  the  West.  We  will 
at  the  same  time  rid  ourselves  of  a  fear* 


fbl  enemy — snccessfnl  republicanism — 
and  we  will  i  add  to  the  Kapoleonio 
crown  a  glo^  which  will  give  to  it  the 
old  martial  and  0»sarian  halo.  Who 
among  my  readers  now  doubts  that  this 
was  the  double  end  of  the  Mexican  en- 
terprise ?  Who  hesitates  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  covert  blow  directed  at  the  ex- 
'  istence  of  our  Union  ?  Let  it  be  remem-  • 
bered  that  Kapoleon  tried  his  utmost  to 
seduce  England  into  Joining  with  him  to 
recognize  the  Confederacy,  at  oor  direst 
hour ;  that  he  made  more  than  one  at* 
tempt  to  engage  the  8onth  to  unite  with 
the  new  Empire ;  that  the  French  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  exactly  at  the  time 
when  the  opportunity  for  effecting  his 
end  was  apparently  ripe;  and  let  us 
thank  God  for  baffling  the  miserable 
intrigues  of  oar  enemies  I  If  these  proofs 
are  not  enough,  let  the  revelations  made 
by  Keratry  and  a  hundred  others  be 
pondered ;  and  you  will  laugh  to  scorn 
the  pleas  that  were  put  forth  in  defence 
of  that  meditated  wrong.  The  Mexican 
expedition  was  a  farce  darkly  tinged 
with  tragedy,  which  broke  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  act.  Puebla  was  the 
moral  Waterloo  of  Napoleon  IIL,  with 
tills  difference^-^that  while  Waterloo 
was  a  glorious  defeat,  Pnebla  was  a 
most  inglorions  victory.  Of  militnry 
glory  there  was  not  a  whit ;  of  outrage 
to  the  liberal  feelings  of  France,  of  op- 
pressive taxation,  of  utter  folly,  there 
was  enough  to  make  France  groan  to 
this  day.  It  was  not  only  the  greatest 
blot  on  the  record  of  the  Empire,  it 
was  a  severe  blow  self-directed  and  self- 
wounding;  it  will  never  be  recovered 
from  ;  it  has  permanently  alienated  from 
the  Empire  many  of  its  former  partisans, 
and  has  given  a  weapon  to  that  eloquent 
and  ever-active  Opposition  in  the  nation- 
al legislature,  of  which  Jules  Favre  and 
Adolphe  Thiers  are  the  spokesmen,  and 
who  have  not  yet  ceased  to  use  it  with 
effect.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
prince  who  now  reigns  in  France,  pro- 
posed the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
as  a  model  to  France ;  it  was,  he  de- 
clared in  18S1,  the  mostt  perfect  govern- 
inent  which  had  ever  been  devised. 
But  that  was  in  the  generous  heat  of  his 
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jontb,  when  exile  and  inisfortuiie  had 
made  bun  honest.  Kow  it  la  quite  dif* 
ferent;  nous  aeana  ehanpe  tout  teila. 
Ton  can  hardly  expect  a  man  in  power 
to  praise  or  to  be  friendly  to  his  greatest 
bngbear. 

Out  of  neither  of  these  wnrs,  then, 
oame  military  glory  of  the  genuine  Nar- 
poleonio  sort.  All  that  France  got  for 
them  was  Savoy  and  Nice;  to  the 
eighty-seven  departments,  two  mtNre— 
an  Alpine  and  a  Mediterranean  depart- 
ment— were  added.  AVe  may  oonclnde 
that  the  idea  of  aggrandizement  and 
glory  hss  been  definitely  abandoned. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  has 
never  been  what  conld  be  called  an 
aggressive  one,  except  in  the  instance  of 
Mexico;  and  that  failure  was  enough 
to  obeck  all  other  essays  of  a  similar 
kind.  It  has  drawn  farther  and  farther 
from  such  an  one  every  year,  until  at 
last,  it  may  almost  be  oharaoterized  as  a 
timid  policy.  France  yielded  to  arbitra- 
tion in  the  Lnzemboorg  matter;  she 
threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
unity  of  Germany, — a  forbearance  which 
Thiers  calls  the  most  grievons  of  blun- 
ders;  she  now  witnesses  the  growing 
power  and  insolence  of  Russia  in  the 
East,  with  hardly  a  protest;  we  no 
longer  hear  of  a  crusade  in  behalf  of 
Poland,  or  the  Turk,  or  the  Hungarian. 
She  has  interfered  at  Bome,  but  there 
the  Emperor  i*an  no  danger — ^being  the 
bigger  and  stronger  of  the  combatants— 
except  from  his  own  people ;  and  they 
are  under  the  heels  of  the  army.  Tak- 
ing a  general  view  of  all  these  years  of 
Imperial  rule,  it  is  clear  that  the  Em- 
peror has  generally  been  content  to  sus- 
tain the  dignity  and  integrity  of  France, 
to  engage  in  no  more  military  enterprises 
than  were  either  necessary  to  that  dig- 
nity, or  else  necessary  to  serve  as  a 
distraction  to  his  fickle  and  easily  dis- 
contented subjects.  Sometimes,  true,  the 
appearance  has  been  otherwise ;  but  it 
l>a8  begun  and  ended  in  an  appear- 
ance. It  has  been  said  that  by  increas- 
ing his  armament  early  in  1867,  Napo- 
leon first  shook  the  foundation  of  his 
throne.  But  the  wiser  opinion  would 
seem  to  be,  that  that  foundation  was 


shaken  at  least  as  £ar  back  as  the  Mexi- 
can expedition.  The  inereaae  of  the 
army  has  undoubtedly  increased  also 
that  £nit  effect.  If  any  Freaeh  party 
has  ever  had,  within  these  twenty  years, 
the  ambition  of  military  glory,  tbey  seem 
now  to  have  ceased  to  hope  for  itb  It  is 
recognized  that  Napoleon  is  not  the  man, 
'  and  this  is  not  the  age,  to  supply  it. 
There  is,. therefore,  no  distroat  of  Nape- 
leon  on  the  score  of  military  ambition ; 
and  that  sn^oion  which  many  inteUigsnt 
Frenchmen  felt  at  the  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer, lest  he*  should  drag  Franoe  into 
another  splendid  misery  like  that  ef 
1814,  has  given  place  to  another,  that 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  arbitrary  pow- 
er, to  the  security  of  his  dynasi^  witliin 
tlie  nation,  and  to  rendering  it  perma- 
nent by  a  despotic  rule,  periodically 
tempered  by  petty  ccmeessioos,  intended 
to  conciliate  the  masses.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  Frtfioe  has  ceased  to  be,  what 
she  was  before  the  Mexican  fiasco,  the 
arbiter  of  nations ;  Germany  has  beoeme 
her  rival ;  she  can  no  longer  impoee  her 
diplomatic  will  upon  the  cabinets,  and 
she  now  sbrinkB  from  a  eolllnon  with 
t^e  new  power,  with  as  mnoh  eageniess 
as  she  was  at  first  fierce  to  provoke  it 

Wise  enough  to  perceive  that  the  gen- 
uine Ottsarism  of  Napoleon  I.  was  not  to 
be  attempted-HX>gnizaBt,  in  a  word,  of 
the  age,  its  demands  and  its  impossibili- 
ties,— Napoleon  III.  has  departed  widely 
from  the  model  of  his  node.  Heluwtac> 
itly  declared  himself  independent  of  Uie 
traditions  of  the  Empire.  At  Bordeaux 
there  stands,  in  one  of  the  public  squares, 
a  statue  of  the  present  Emperor,  upon 
the  pedestal  of  which  is  graven  the 
memorable  words,  ^^L'.&npirey  e*mt  la 
Faia  "— ''  The  Empire  is  Peace ; "  words 
which  he  himself  uttered  there  not  long 
after  he  attained  to  the  Imperial  purple. 
By  tha^e  w<h^s  he  broke  loose  from  the 
promise  implied  by  his  elevi^ion ;  and,  if 
they  keenly  disappointed  tlie  restless  and 
vainglorious  spirits  who  blindly  hoped 
for  war,  they  fell  gratefully  npon  the  can 
of  those  who  only  asked  tranquillity,  po- 
litical security,  and  the  interna]  devel- 
opment of  France.  And  the  Empire 
has  been,  for  the  most   part,  Peaea 
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Onlj  twice  hsa  Kapoleon  III.  opeoJy 
defied  the  ideas  of  the  progressive  age — 
in  Mexico,  and  at  Rome;  and,  ss  we 
hare  shown,  these  acts  were  rather 
defeasire  than  aggressive.  The  world 
naturally  looked  forward  to  Earopean 
troubles,  to  great  devastating  wars,  to 
gigantic  schemes  of  conquest ;  but  the 
temptation^  if  temptation  it  was,  has  been 
shunned,  and  France  has  been  able  to 
pursue  the  peaoeful  arts  of  internal 
growth  almost  without  interraptiau. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  Empire. 
Faults,  blunders,  crimes  there  have 
been;  but  the  picture  is  not  witiiout 
lights  as  well  as  shadows.  The  Empire 
has  certainly  kept  apace  with  the  popu- 
lar current.  Unlike  the  Bourbons,  it 
can  forget,  and  it  can  learn;  and  the 
aecret  of  its  soccess  lies  in  its  capacity 
for  receiving  and  satisfying  the  tone  of 
popular  opinion.  Popular  opinion  sent 
the  Empire  on  the  glorious  errand  of 
freeing  Italy,  and  creating  a  new  and 
extensive  constitutional  kingdom.  More 
recently,  we  have  seen  another,  and 
equally  famous,  acknowledgment  of  the 
march  of  events.  When  the  German 
war  wag  in  progress,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  France  to  extend  her 
frontier  to  the  Bhine,  thus  accomplish- 
ing an  ambition  of  four  hundred  years. 
But  tlie  temptation  passed,  then  the 
opportunity.  Not  only  did  the  Empire 
gracefully  yield  to  the  ascendency  of 
Prussia.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  world,  we  heard  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  in  the  presence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  casting 
to  the  winds  the  old  idea  of  balance  of 
power,  and  in  one  grand  sentence  an- 
nouncing the  new  doctrine  of  national- 
ities. Peoples  of  the  same  race,  he 
declared,  had  a  right  to  unite  together. 
The  Germans  could  resolve  themselves 
into  a  single  nation,  if  they  would :  it 
was  not  for  France  to  say  them  nay. 
No  longer  was  Europe  to  be  convulsed 
from  the  seas  to  the  centre,  because  this 
or  that  power  was  foi^nd  to  be  a  grow- 
ing power.  In  place  of  that  petty  jeal- 
ousy which  begrudged  a  neighbor  his 
progress  and  prosperity,  that  sensitive 
alarm  which  hastened  to  enfeeble,  by 


sudden  alliances,  a  thriving  people,  that 
unworthy  suspicion  which  saw  in  every 
forward  step,  in  every  territorial  acces- 
sion, in  every  wholesome  improvement, 
a  menace  and  a  defiance, — in  place  of 
these,  Napoleon  frankly  announced  the 
rise  of  great  nationalities,  and  welcomed 
them ;  he  spoke,  not  without  a  tone  of 
complacency,  of  the  final  downfall  of 
feudalism,  and  of  the  resolving  of  many 
small  states  into  a  few  large  ones.  In- 
stead of  distrust  in  view  of  this  prospect, 
he  would  generously  welcome  the  event ; 
France  wished  no  more  temtory,  France 
wished  peace ;  'France  would  congratu- 
late and  make  friends  with  the  new 
powers,  and  would  insure  her  safety  in 
their  midst  by  friendly  confidence,  while 
her  competition  with  them  would  rather 
be  in  the  fields  of  peace,  industry,  and 
education,  than  on  those  of  battle. 

And  this  course  was  consistent  in  the 
heir  of  Napoleon.  It  was  by  the  feudal 
elements  of  Europe,  with  which  the 
balance-of-power  principle  was  Indis- 
solubly  linked,  that  the  first  Empire 
was  opposed,  and  finally  crushed.  It 
was  against  feudalism  and  that  principle, 
that  Napoleon  fought  all  his  life.^  Wa- 
terloo was  at  once  his  ruin,  and  their 
triumph ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
restricted  France  to  its  present  limits, 
liras  concluded  in  the  name  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  was  tlie  compact  of 
feudal  Europe,  pledging  itself  against 
the  freedom  of  nationalities.  By  an- 
nouncing, therefore,  the  doctrine  of 
nationalities,  by  conceding  the  right  of 
Germany  to  unification,  by  sustaining 
the  independence  of  Italy,  Napoleon  IIL 
asserted  the  cause  of  the  first  Empire, 
and  protested  against  that  feudal  princi- 
ple by  the  successful  maintenance  of 
which  the  first  Empire  fell. 

There  is  ope  more  act  of  the  present 
dynasty,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to 
overlook,  and  which  reflects  upon  It  the 
fulness  of  that  honor  which  is  due  to 
true  political  wisdom.  I  refer  to  the 
frank  adoption  of  an  enl^htened  com- 
mercial pulley.  And  it  is  remarkable  to 
note,  that  this  was  accomplished  by  a 
diplomacy  which  was  completely  want- 
ing in  those  intricate  arts  of  which  di- 
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plomacy  is  snpposed  to  consist.  It  was 
due  mainly  to  Richard  Cobden ;  a  man 
BO  open*  so  honest,  so  upright  in  life,  so 
devoid  of  all  chicanery  and  subtlety,  so 
pnre  alike  in  his  means  and  ends,  that 
when  he  died,  his  bitterest  antagonists 
monmed  the  loss  which  England  snf- 
fered ;  yet  a  man  possessed  of  so  liimi- 
noas  a  mind,  and  so  persnasive  a  tongue, 
that  what  the  tortuous  course  of  pro<» 
fessional  diplomacy  either  conld  not  have 
done  at  all,  or  could  only  have  done  by 
slow  and  tedions  steps,  he  did  briefly 
and  with  ease.  It  is  hard  to  over-esti- 
mate the  benefit  both  to  France  and 
to  England,  atid  indeed  to  the  world, 
which  resolted  from  the  Commercial 
Treaty  which  Cobden  persuaded  the 
Emperor  to  conclude.  Besides  stimula- 
ting the  trade  of  the  two  nations,  and 
especially  that  of  France,  the  announce- 
ment of  that  treaty  heightened  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Emperor  was  held 
by  France,  diminished  that  dislike  and 
distrnst  which  had  hitherto  embarrassed 
his  reign,  surprised  and  pleased  the  civ- 
ilized nations,  and  seemed  to  confirm 
the  famous  words  of  Bordeaux,  that  the 
Emperor  was,  in  truth,  Peace.  Nothing 
could  be  a  stronger  proof  that  Napoleon 
III.  had  committed  his  fortunes  to  the 
tide  of  public  opinion — that  he  stood 
ready  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  his 
generation.  From  the  date  of  that 
Treaty,  France  seems  to  have  fully  en- 
tered upon  li  new  career,  less  brilliant, 
perhaps,  than  she  had  anticipated,  but 
far  more  wholesome,  far  more  produc- 
tive of  happiness  and  content. 

OouM  we,  in  trying  to  depict  the  Em- 
pire, in  its  salient  phases,  stop  here,  it 
would  be  a  grateful  ending;  but,  un- 
happily, the  exigences  of  despotism  have 
given  the  picture  its  darker  side,  and 
that,  too,  must  be  seen,  to  appreciate 
the  whole. 

To  the  stranger  who,  for  pleasure  or 
business,  passes  rapidly  from  one  conn- 
try  to  another,  France  wears  a  beauti- 
ful mask.  We  Americans,  especially, 
who  come  from  the  land  par  exceUence 
of  railway  and  steam^ioat  accidents  and 
dusky  stftiicms,  contemplate  with  wonder 
the  regnlarity,  the  comfort,  and  the  ra- 


pidity of  the  French  nulway  system; 
we,  who  read  every  morning,  when  we 
are  at  home,  of  daring  burglaries,  of  the 
commission  of  crime  in  a  hundred  formsi 
are  struck  with  the  perfect  order  of  the 
French  cities,  the  surprising  and  mys- 
terious control  of  the  police,  and  the 
rarity  of  those  violations  of  law  so  com- 
mon with  us ;  we  see  with  delight  the 
sparkle  of  Parisian  society,  the  grandeur 
of  Parisian  streets  and  monuments,  the 
wealth  of  the  Parisian  world,  the  bright 
and  unanxious  semblance  of  prosperity 
which  pervades  almost  every  quarter  oif 
the  French  metropolis.  Passing  beyond 
Paris,  we  are  yet  more  charmed  to  note 
everywhere  the  same  cheerful  and  thrifty 
aspect ;  there  are  fields  with  their  golden 
burdens  of  wheat  and  corn,  manufactur- 
ing towns  bustling  with  occupation,  quiet, 
sunny  little  villages  lying  peacefully 
along  the  river-sides,  where  all  seems 
content  and  peace,  and  whither  the  jars 
and  miseries  of  man^s  lot  seem  never 
to  have  penetrated;  stately  cathedral 
towns,  with  their  famous  memories, 
seemingly  indolent,  prosperous,  ignorant 
of  want,  apparently  revelling  in  a  com- 
plete suflSclencyr  Here,  everywhere,  all 
is  order,  security,  peace,  content.  Franoe 
seems,  in  some  places,  to  be  resting  from 
the  turmoils  of  the  past  seventy  years ; 
in  other  places,  to  have  roused  herself 
and  to  be  seizing  the  opportunity  which 
orderly  government  has  provided,  to 
enrich  herself  and  to  rival  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  Her 
harbors  you  will  find  full  of  ships ;  her 
manufactories  busy;  her  farms  under 
thrifty  cultivation ;  her  vineyards,  in 
autumn,  groaning  under  the  prolific 
yield  of  their  precious  fruit  You  are 
surprised  to  find  such  apparent  pra<:peri- 
ty  everywhere,  such  order  in  adndnis- 
tration,  such  activity  in  public  and  pri- 
vate improvement!  But  this,  for  the 
most  part,  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  mask, 
under  which  the  sombre  reality  lies  hid; 
the  paint  on  the  mask  is  too  bright  to 
be  natural,  the  over-redness  of  the 
cheeks,  the  over- whiteness  of  the  brow, 
the  over-blackness  of  the  lashes,  the 
rigidity  of  the  smile,  the  stare  of  the 
regard,  reveal  its  want  of  truth.    The 
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Smpire  has  given  to  France  at  least  a 
semblance  of  prosperity,  and  you  must 
study  her  attentively  to  discover  wheth- 
er it  is,  or  not,  a  veritable  prosperity. 
Without  question,  it  is  a  veritable  pros- 
perity, viewed  in  certain  lights.  Com- 
pared with  the  days  of  the  Bourbons,  or 
even  those  of  Louis  Philippe,  there  is  a 
great  material  improvement.  That  is 
partly  due  to  the  feeling  of  security, 
resulting  from  the  strength  of  the  dy- 
nasty, and  a  confidence  that  it  will  hold 
its  own ;  partly  to  the  liberal  progress 
made  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  Iree- 
trade  principles ;  and  partly  to  the  great 
administrative  vigor  of  the  Government, 
which  has  been  active  in  carrying  out 
internal  improvements.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  there  is  in  France  at  once 
high  prosperity,  and  great  want ;  pros- 
perity among  the  few  acd  the  rich,  want 
among  the  vast  migority  and  the  poor. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  misery  of 
great  masses  of  the  French  population 
exceeds  that  of  any  period  since  the 
foundation  of  the  second  Empire. 

"What  is  the  price  which  France  pays 
for  her  seen r  1  ty  ?  "Wh  at  d oes  the  E mpire 
cost  her — ^how  does  absolute  despotism 
anstain  itself?  Several  months  ago  there 
appeared  in  Paris  a  pamphlet,  which  was 
iw-ritten  either  by  the  Imperial  hand  or 
ander  Imperial  inspiration,  triumphantly 
calling  attention  to  the  ^'Titles  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty."  We  were  told  in 
it  how  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  in  1848, 
by  five  and  a  half  millions  of  votes 
against  two  millions ;  how  he  was  elect- 
ed, in  1851,  President  for  ten  years,  by 
seven  and  a  half  out  of  eight  millions ; 
how  the  Empire  was  reestablished  in 
hifl  person  in  1852,  by  7,800,000  out  of 
8,140,000.  And  these  were  **the  titles 
of  the  dynasty,"  on  the  principle  of  Vox 
Topuliy  tox  I)cij  which  was,  indeed, 
the  motto  of  the  pamphlet  But  a  title 
to  power,  even  founded  on  universal 
suffrage,  is  nowadays  far  less  important 
than  the  manner  in  which  that  power  is 
exercised.  There  is,  therefore,  a  perfect 
answer  to  the  Imperial  pamphlet.  How 
have  you  used  your  power  ?  What  has 
it  cost,  and  has  it,  bdancing  cost  against 


benefit,  paid)  An  able  French  statis- 
tician, turning  the  other  side  of  the 
shield,  has  undertaken  to  show.  Be- 
tween 1851  and  1857  the  sura-total  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  amount- 
ed to  31,000,000,000  of  francs;  between 
1857  and  1867  that  sum  was  far  more 
than  doubled.  Dividing  up  the  present 
rates  of  taxation,  it  is  found  that  the 
quota  due  from  every  family  in  France 
is  240  francs,  the  mean  income  of  each 
family  being  1,000  francs ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  State  takes  from  each  family  a  quar- 
ter of  its  annual  income!  And  what  a 
story  does  that  tell  I  Do  you  wonder 
that,  if  you  turn  aside  from  the  brilliant 
thoroughfares  of  the  ciiies  (where  the 
police  are  careful  to  keep  mendicancy 
out  of  sight),  the  streets  swarm  with 
beggars,  whose  air  and  manner  of  asking 
show  them  to  be  tyros  in  the  most  hu- 
miliating of  earthly  arts  ?  Is  it  strange 
that  there  are  strikes,  and  here  and 
there  a  riot,  and  suicides,  and  emigra- 
tions by  the  thousand  ?  You  see  nothing 
of  it  on  the  surface,  where  all  is  fair. 
But  leave  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  behind  in 
Paris,  and  work  your  way  up  those  dark 
and  repulsive  labyrinths  of  which  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  is  a  complicated  net- 
work, and  sights  will  present  themselves 
which  are  galling  and  dramatic  satires 
on  this  proud  Empire,  which  rests  on 
soldiers  who  are  supported  by  a  quarter 
of  the  incomes  of  France  I  Yet,  with 
this  crushing  taxation,  so  appalling  to 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in 
France  that  he  recently  exclaimed, 
"  France  is  ruining  herself;  without  rea- 
son or  profit  I  "  with  tliis  enormous  in- 
come derived  from  the  people,  the  debt 
has  increased  to  nearly  three  thousand 
millions ;  there  have  been  no  less  than 
six  loans  between  1854  and  1867,  which 
together  have  amounted  to  2,700  mil- 
lions. 

Statistics  are  called  dry;  and  yet, 
sometimes,  they  have  a  touching  and 
romantic  interest.  I  cannot  but  think 
those  quoted  above  tell  a  nu)urnful  and 
sadly  interesting  tale.  Let  me  refer  to 
them  just  a  moment  longer;  let  us  com- 
pare America  with  France,  The  popu- 
lations of  the  two  countries  are  not  far 
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from  equal.  The  expenses  of  the  French 
Government  amount  to  considerably  over 
fifteen  millions  of  francs — or,  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars — a- day ;  while  during  our 
great  Rebellion,  when  we  had  to  sustain 
the  most  gigantic  war  of  modern  time.^, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  our 
internal  administration  and  our  foreign 
service,  oar  total  expenses  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  two  thirds  of  that 
sum.  That  is,  France  has  to  sustain,  in 
time  of  peace,  a  burden  one  third  greater 
than  we  sustained  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hebellion  I  Do  not  figures  speak  ?  and 
is  not  security  an  unwonted  luxury  in 
Franco  ?  One  more  statistical  fact,  not 
nnallied  with  historic  significance,  and 
we  have  done.  What  was  the  keynote 
of  the  first  French  Eevolution — what 
was  its  grim  watchword?  "Bread — 
give  us  BBRAD ! ''  The  want  of  bread, 
quite  as  much  as  the  want  of  liberty, 
brought  that  sweeping,  gaunt  human 
torrent,  out  of  the  squalid  depths  of  St. 
Antoine  down  upon  the  Tuileries.  WeU, 
bread  is  to-day  in  France  worth  ^ye  sous 
(cents)  a  pound-loaf.  Your  workman, 
who  earns  two  francs  a  day,  and  has  a 
family,  must  give  nearly  half  his  day's 
earning  for  bread  to  fill  his  and  their 
mouths  between  sun-up  and  sun-down. 
As  for  meat^  it  is  quite  beyond  his 
means ;  'tis  a  hard  struggle  even  to  get 
bread.  The  ominous  discontent  of  old 
revolution  times  is  abroad  once  more; 
its  watchword,  as  of  old,  is  **  bread ;  " 
its  rallying  cry  is  the  law-tabooed  J/iar- 
seillaise.  So  that  security  for  the  support 
of  which  Monsieur  is  mulcted  a  quarter 
of  his  income,  is  not  so  reliable  a  thing, 
after  all.  Beggary  is  frightfully  on  the 
increase ;  the  number  of  starved,  and  of 
dead  from  exposure,  last  winter,  was 
appalling.  And  affairs  grow  no  better 
as  the  months  pass  on.  For  the  security 
which  despotism  offers,  France  groans 
with  taxes,  is  crowded  with  beggars, 
and  becomes  again  volcanic. 

But  is  this  all  that  the  Empire  costs 
the  nation?  Think  of  our  glorious 
Northern  army,  in  Rebellion  days:  how 
enormous  w'e  thought  it,  how  large  a 
proportion  of  our  stalwart  arms  and 
sinews,  How  many  of  the  friends  and 


relatives  of  every  one  of  us,  it  drew  away 
to  the  Suuthern  field.  It  was  never,  at 
any  one  time,  so  large  as  that  army 
which  the  French  Government  created 
as  its  permanent  army  last  winter.  How 
hard  it  is  to  imagine  a  permanent  army 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  men!  Our 
army  was  for  a  purpose ;  its  end  gained, 
it  would  dissolve ;  its  organization  was 
but  for  a  time,  its  withdrawal  of  tillers 
from  theirfields,  of  merchants  from  their 
desks,  of  carpenters  from  their  shops, 
was  but  temporary,  and  it  would  soon 
yield  the  greater  part  of  them  back  to 
the  generative  arts  of  peace.  But  France 
lies  weak  under  the  continual  drain; 
there,  the  subtraction  of  strong  hands 
from  industry  is  constant  and  enormous. 
Who  will  calculate  what  these  thousands 
of  strong  hands,  forced  from  the  phmgh 
and  the  anvil  to  male  sure  her  secnrity, 
are  worth  to  France?  Is  not  there  in 
this,  a  fine  yet  more  oppressive  than  even 
the  direct  financial  one?  But  the  Em- 
pire must  be  sustained,  even  if  the  wo- 
men alone  are  left  to  garner  the  harvests 
and  shoe  the  horses;  even  if  the  ob- 
stacles to  marriage  do  become  so  great 
that  the  population  will  deteriorate  ia 
numbers  and  capacity ;  even  if  bread  be 
dear,  and  poor  devils  sing  the  MargeH- 
laise,  and  beggars  multiply,  and  gaunt 
want  stares  you  in  the  face  everywhere 
— for  where  else  can  you  find  secnrity  f 
The  "  titles  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty," 
founded  on  votes  taken,  not  entirely 
without  violence,  when  the  French, 
wearied  with  long  disorder,  were  rather 
"  drummed "  than  invited  to  the  jwlls, 
— are  they  such,  or  not,  as  to  give  an 
excuse  to  what  may  be  called  this  mili- 
tary extravagance,  which  yet  docs  not 
yield  any  fruit  of  conquest,  or  even  of 
greater  respect  compelled  from  other 
nations?  The  very  appearance  of  this 
Imperial  pamphlet,  which  is  seen  to  be 
clearly  an  electioneering  document,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  having  a  similar  mission  to 
that  of  those  little  congressional  bro- 
chures which  •*  my  constituents  "  receive 
from  the  Hon.  So-and-so  at  Washington, 
indicates  a  distrust  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon, a  feUr  lest  his  popularity  has 
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▼aoished— nndBr  grieyons  taxation  and 
relentless  oonsoription.  The  neceasity 
of  aaoh  a  pamphlet  wonlcl  seem  to  prove 
tliat  the  Empire  is  htfving  eonstantlj 
increasing  demands  upon  its  strength, 
and  diminished  powers  of  satisfying 
them;  and  when  a  Crovemment  has 
reached  that  point,  it  is  vain  to  point  to 
its  "  titles." 

Bat  are  hnrdensome  taxation,  and 
remorseless  oonscription— the  constant 
drain  npon  those  two  sinews  of  internal 
prosperity,  money  and  men— all  that  the 
Empire  has  cost  France?  Even  now, 
when  the  edifice  is  declared  to  be 
crowned,  there  is  seen  to  be  one  great 
and  vital  loss  which  France  has  sus^ 
tained— one  terribly  usurious  price  she 
has  had  to  pay  for  her  tecurity.  Verily, 
she  gave  up  her  liberty  for  a  mess  of 
pottage — ^and  the  mess  of  pottage  having 
turned  out  to  be  less  savory  and  less 
healthful  than  she  had  thought,  she 
wants  her  liberty  back  again — ^too  late. 
The  Empire  has  cost  France  her  liberty. 
Its  chief  is  an  irresponsible,  absolute, 
irreraovable  Executive.  Pretending  to 
rule  by  means  of  a  representative  legis- 
lature, he  really  rules  by  the  simple 
exercise  of  his  own  will.  If  the  Cham- 
ber adopts  the  proposals  of  his  minis- 
terial instruments,  well  and  good;  if 
not,  neither  lie  nor  his  Ministers  are 
effected,  but  go  on  in  spite  of  the  Ohom- 
bers.  There  is  neither  religious,  politi- 
cal, legislHtive,  press,  nor  verbal  freedom 
in  France.  Let  me  adduce  some  in- 
stances of  e^ich,  personally  known  to 
me.  It  U  well  known  that  it  is  per- 
mitted to  a  Frenchman  to  work  or  play 
on  Sunday,  if  he  desires  it ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  do  both.  But  to  work  on  a 
Romish  sainf  s  day  is  a  grave  offence. 
A  former  near  Bordeaux,  a  Protestant, 
who  therefore  did  not  observe  saints' 
days,  had  some  hay  cut,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  a  fete^  being  apprehensive 
of  rain,  proceeded  to  gather  it  into  his 
barn.  The  cur^  of  his  village  gave 
infbrmation  to  the  police,  the  farmer 
was  arrested,  and  suffered  a  month's 
imprisonment.  Had  he  gathered  his 
hay  on  a  Sunday,  no  notice  would  have 


been  taken  of  it;  but  he  had  dese- 
crated the  natal  day  of  a  Bomish  saint, 
and  hence  mu«t  pay  the  penalty.  Here 
is  another  case,  showing  the  absence  of 
religious  freedom.  A  young  student  of 
medicine  recently  passed  his  examina- 
tion, and  received  his  diploma  as  a 
doctor.  It  is  necessary  for  all  candidates 
for  tife  doctorate  of  medicine  in  France, 
to  write  a  medical  thesis  and  present  it 
to  his  professor.  By  some  means  or 
other,  the  thesis  of  the  young  man 
referred  to,  reached  the  eyes  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans.  That  worthy  prelate 
found  some  expressions  in  the  paper 
which  he  did  not  regard  as  *^  orthodox." 
He  protested  against  it,  and  the  re^«ult 
was  that  a  minbterial  decree  was  issued, 
by  which  the  new  doctor  was  suspended 
from  practice,  until  the  obnoxious  thesis 
was  re-written,  and  the  *' heresies" 
erased.  It  is,  perhaps,  notorious  to 
American  readers  that  no  Protestant 
church  can  be  established  in  France 
without  especial  permission  from  the 
Government,  which  is  rarely  given,  and 
when  given,  is  so  hampered  by  degrad- 
ing and  discouraging  conditions,  as  to 
deprive  the  project  of  its  utility.  Could 
I  pause  to  consider  this  topic  more  in 
detail,  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  not 
only  is  there  very  little  religious  free- 
dom in  France,  but  that,  in  some  parts 
of  the  Empire,  the  persecutions  which 
all  those  who  dissent  from  Romanism 
undergo,  are  suggestive  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  IX.  Political, 
or  electoral  freedom,  is  much  circum- 
scribed in  France.  The  extent  of  official 
manipulation  in  the  rural  elections  can 
never  be  known ;  but  that  it  is  exten- 
sive, is  certain.  The  police  are  known 
to  be  active  on  election-days,  drumming' 
up  ignorant  farm^  and  mitrien^  thrust- 
ing votes  into  their  I)ands,  and  leading 
them  to  the  polls.  The  right  of  canvas- 
sing is  confined  to  the  government 
agents;  the  Opposition  attempts  it  at 
its  peril.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  of  a 
farmer,  who  being  sick  on  election-day, 
and  having  been  requested  by  the  mayor 
of  the  village  to  go  and  vote,  sent  his 
wife  thither  to  excuse  his  absence; 
whereupon  the  mayor  naively  remaH^ed 
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that  she  ooald  vote  in  place  of  her 
husband,  and  thrusting  a  goTernment 
ballot  in  her  hand,  pointed  oat  the 
ballot-box.  It  is  not  needful  to  give 
farther  illustrations;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Government,  -with  its  vast  offi- 
cial machinery  and  patronage,  its  troops 
and  ffendarm€8^  its  protection  by  ]aw, 
has  every  facility  to  influence  tib%  Vox 
Fopuli^  and  to  iotone  it  to  grateful 
exaltations  of  the  Empire;  while  the 
Opposition  is  so  cramped  and  fettered  by 
the  law,  that  it  is,  as  an  active  political 
agent,  almost  powerless.  Tou  ask,  why 
such  things  are  not  generally  known, 
and,  being  known,  why  they  do  not 
produce  a  great  reaction  against  the 
Empire?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is 
because  the  press  dare  not  publish  such 
things.  Thua,  yon  see,  one  despotic  law 
aids  another.  Were  a  paper  to  publish 
such  facts,  it  would  deliberately  commit 
suicide.  The  official  power  may  do  such 
things  with  impunity,  because  there  is 
no  fear  of  publicity ;  they  are  done  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  the  rumor  of 
them,  unaided  by  wide-informing  ty|>e, 
will  not  go  for.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  state  of  the  French  press,  of  which 
we  can  only  speak  with  great  brevity. 
Perfect  liberty  of  the  press,  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  a  thing  desirable  for 
France,  French  passions  are  too  vio- 
lent, French  ideas  are  too  visionary, 
the  French  love  of  agitation  is  too  over- 
powering. Were  there  complete  liberty 
of  the  press,  there  would  be  a  chronic 
state  of  revolution.  It  is  almoet  impos- 
sible for  a  French  jourualist,  utileas 
severely  restrained,  to  discuss  political 
and  religious  subjects  with  calmness. 
Liberty  of  the  press  would  mean  war 
of  the  press  forever  and  ever.  But  this 
is,  only  to  a  certain  limit,  a  justification 
of  restraints  put  upon  tue  press.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  dangers  of  a  perfectly 
free  press  in  France,  the  Empire,  for  its 
own  ends,  has  gone  to  the  furtherest, 
and  a  most  iamentable,  extreme;  and 
the  new  bill  on  the  press,  passed  last 
winter,  makes  but  a  trifling  improve- 
ment. The  stamp-duty  on  daily  politi- 
cal papers  is  six  centimes  (1}  cents). 
That  is  a  first  and  very  material  draw- 


back, and  effectually  prohibits  that 
greater  educator  of  the  lower  classes— a 
cheap  press.  But  that  is  the  least  of  ita 
restraints.  The  main  alleviation  which 
the  bill  of  last  winter  effects,  ia  that> 
under  its  provisions,  newspapers  are  no 
longer  under  the  direct  control  of  rhe 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  authority 
Is  transferred  to  the  judges  of  the  tri- 
buuals  of  correctional  police.  The  strin- 
gent laws  against  the  press  remain  in  all 
their  ancient  force;  the  change  is  one 
simply  of  jurisdiction;  tlie  power  to 
punish  is  judicial,  where  it  was  hefon 
ministeriaL  The  judges  being,  as  well 
as  the  ministers,  creatures  of  and  de- 
pendent on  the  Emperor,  and  being, 
moreover,  notoriously  devoted  to  the 
dynasty  and  severe  upon  its  opponents, 
the  gain  to  the  press  even  in  this  respect 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  great  one. 
Ck>mpare  the  offences  of  the  prtss  with 
the  punishments  awarded  to  them,  and 
yon  will  see,  at  a  ^ance,  how  unduly 
the  press  is  restricted  in  Franoe.  Pa- 
pers are  prosecuted  for  false  newa,  for 
abridged  reports  of  the  debates  in  the 
Chambers,  for  ^^  exciting  to  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  Government" — and 
xjoder  this  head,  almost  every  imaginable 
expression  distastefhl  to  the  authorities 
may  be  punished — for  defamation  of 
private  character  (as  is  proper),  fur 
threatening  articles,  for  articles  tending 
to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  many 
other  kindred  causes.  If  a  paper  states 
that  the  Pope  is  dangerously  ill,  sud  it 
turns  out  to  bo  not  true,  that  paper  u 
liable  to  prosecution.  If  it  etates  that 
the  Emperor's  health  is  poorly,  and 
crantes  misgiving,  and  this  U  simply  tiie 
truth, — the  paper  may  and  probably  will 
be  prosecuted  for  publishing  news  which 
*<  tends  to  disturb  the  public  peace."  In 
fact,  a  paper  can  hardly  say  any  thing  at 
all  on  a  political  subject,  in  a  sense  in 
the  slightest  degree  adverse  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  will  not  render  it  amena- 
ble, under  one  or  other  of  these  heads, 
to  punishment  The  customary  punish- 
ments, for  offences  of  lesser  gravity,  are 
fine  and  imprisonment;  tlie  fines  rang- 
ing from  1(K)  to  10,000  franc^  the  im- 
prisonments firom    a  fortnight  to  two 
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years.  There  are  likewise  wamiags, 
suspensions,  and,  finally,  total  suppres- 
sions. That  these  punishments  ore  not 
infrequent,  may  be  learned  by  very 
cursory  perusals  of  the  French  press. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  may  not 
road  of  a  Paris  paper  or  papers  being 
summoned  before  the  tribunals  of  cor- 
rectional police ;  and  the  revenue  of  the 
GoTernment  from  press-fioes  is  by  no 
means  a  trifling  sum.  Last  spring,  no 
less  than  nine  Paris  papers  were  sum- 
moned for  ^'imperfect  reports  of  the 
legislative  debates,^*  and  duly  fined; 
and  since  the  new  bill,  wliich  pretended 
to  extend  the  liberties  of  the  press^ 
prosecutions  have  been  rather  on  the 
increase  than  otherwise.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  vigor,  nevertheless,  is  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  French  papers,  and 
notably  in  the  Opposition  papers.  Some 
of  them,  for  example  the  Journal  dea 
J)ebatSj  the  Tempi^  and  the  Liberie^  are 
models  of  journalistic  and  editorial  sci- 
ence. One  reason  of  their  success,  in 
spite  of  the  rigid  censorship,  is,  tliat 
the  fines  which  are  imposed  are  usually 
paid  b/  subscriptions  taken  in  the  Op- 
position party,  and  are  consequently  no 
penalty  to  the  papers  themselves.  Anoth- 
er is,  that  these  journals  contrive  to  teU 
the  truth  with  so  much  graceful  modera- 
tion, in  a  tone  so  stripped  of  bald  of- 
fence, that  even  official  ingenuity  (which 
has  reached  perfection  under  the  Em- 
pire) can  find  no  handle  to  a  prosecu* 
tion.  While,  therefore,  agreeing  that  it 
were  possible  that  the  French  press  might 
be  too  free,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
doubt  that,  under  the  Empire,  it  is  not 
.  nearly  free  enough,  for  the  public  weal. 
There  is,  too,  but  the  skeleton  of.  a 
right  of  meeting  in  France;  and  the 
new  law  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  that 
on  the  press,  makes  but  few  and  feeble 
concessions.  See  what  are  the  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  the  right  of  French 
electors  to  meet  before  election,  and 
discuss  political  afiairs.  A  candidate 
must  procure  a  written  request  for  such 
a  meeting,  from  seven  citizens  of  the 
commune  in  which  the  meeting  is  to 
take  place;  this  must  be  sent  to  the 
Prefect,  who,  it  he  sees  fit,  grants  the 
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request.  It  follows  that  if  the  candidate 
does  not  happen  to  know  seven  persons 
in  any  one  of  the  towns  in  the  electoral 
district,  no  meeting  can  take  place  there. 
The  meeting  must  be  held  in  a  oovered 
place — ^never  in  the  open  air.  It  must 
be  attended  by  an  official  functionary, 
who  will  take  note  of,  and  report  for 
prosecution,  any  one  using  ^Wiolent" 
or  ^^  disrespectful"  language ;  and  In  case 
of  any  such  language  being  used,  or  of 
there  ensuing  any  '*  agitation,"  *^  excite- 
ment," or  ^^ commotion"  (and  imagine 
a  political,  or  any  other  meeting  in 
France,  without  these,  if  you  can!) — 
this  official  functionary  may  dissolve  the 
meeting  at  once,  by  the  aid  of  the 
police.  The  chairnum  of  the  meeting  is 
responsible  for  its  order,  under  heavy 
penalties;  and  must  a^ourn  it  at  ten 
o'clock  without  fail,  at  his  peril.  More- 
over, no  meeting  shall  be  held  within 
six  days  of  the  day  of  election.  I  think 
nothing  more  need  be  said  to  convince 
the  reader  how  far  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation in  France  is  suffused,  when  it  is 
added  that  no  other  meetings  than 
those  provided  for  as  above  are  allowed 
on  any  account. 

Thus  it  is  that  there  is  neither  re- 
ligious nor  political  liberty  in  France. 
The  Reformed  reUgion  is  listless  and 
torpid;  Atheism  and  Bomanism  alone 
possess  the  vitality  which  inspires  opin- 
ion with  force,  and  makes  new  converts. 
The  press  cannot  speak,  its  mind,  if  its 
mind  be  in  any  way  adverse  to.  the 
powers  that  be.  The  regulations  under 
which  the  Protestant  worships  and  the 
editor  teaches  are  those  prescribed  by 
de^otism  for  its  own  convenience. 
Men  cannot  meet  together,  commnne 
with  each  other,  enlighten  each  other. 
There  are  no  remedies  for  injustice,  un- 
less they  are  conceded  by  the  absolute 
will  of  power.  The  courts  are  supplied 
by  ai*dent  partisans  of  the  Empire, 
which  is  represented  alike  on  the  bench 
and  by  the  public  prosecutor.  To  us  in 
America,  who  have  never  known  what 
it  is  to  be  deprived  of  these  blessings, 
these  things  are  almbst  incomprehen- 
sible. In  France,  undoubtedly,  much 
sentimental  vagary  is  attached  to  the 
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idea  of  liberty ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  also  a  prac- 
tical want.  The  massing  of  colossal 
armies,  the  adornment  of  the  capital — 
nay,  even  the  vast  internal  improve- 
ments Trbich  the  Empire  has  aohieyed 
in  every  part  of  France;  these  are 
no  compensations  for  a  prohibition  of  free 
worsliip,  free  association,  and  free  speech. 
Is  this  Empire — ezhibiting  at  once  so 
much  material  prosperity  and  splendor, 
and  so  much  want  and  degradation — is 
it  durable  ?  Are  tlie  anion  of  internal 
peace  and  absolute  power, — ^the  idea  of  a 
single  man  perpetually  deputed  by  the 
nation  to  exercise  despotic  power-^the 
new  gospel  of  Caesarism,  wanting  only 
in  the  Osesario  notion  of  illimitable  con- 
quests,— a  people  self-doomed,  yielding 
up  its  God -given  gift  of  liberty  to  the 
caprice  of  an  individaal  will-*-are  these 
things  lasting?  The  success  of  Napo- 
leon III.  has  been  owing  to  his  singular 
capacity  as  a  governor,  to  the  power 
which  a  unity  of  ideas  nerer  fails  to 
give,  to  that  harmony  which  results 
from  a  vast  machinery  directed  by  a 
single  mind,  to  the  flftct  that  upon  every 
administrative  act  has  pressed  the  whole 
strength  of  a  singly-directed  excutive 
power.  It  has  been  due  to  a  single 
and  singularly  shrewd  and  sagacious 
intellect,  which  has  acquired  and  used 
an  unlimited  opportunity  to  act.  He 
has  been  wise  enough  to  foster  educar 
tion,  and  even  to  disregard  priestly  pro- 
testations, by  giving  a  wide  field  to  this 
great  civilizer.  Charities,  benevolence, 
have  become,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Empress,,  fashionable.  The  person  and 
the  property  of  the  citizen  haye  been 
protected  by  a  most  admirable  system  of 
police.  Oanals  and  rural  roads  have 
been  built,  and  in  the  cities  sanitary  and 
ornamental  reforms  have  been  completed 
with  unparalleled  vigor.  Commerce  is 
more  free  than  ever  before ;  and  along 


the  seacoast,  and  in  the  harbors,  the 
beneficent  improving  hand  of  this  more 
than  patriarchal  Government  has  worked 
many  a  miraculous  change.  As  far  as 
mere  administration  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  fault  to  find;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  wonderful  administra- 
tive vigor  has  gone  far  to  content  the 
French  with  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 
But  Nf^oleon  III.  cannot  live  forever; 
a  day  must  come  when  the  architect 
and  protector  of  this  vast  fabric  will 
no  longer  be  here,  to  watch  over  and 
improve  its  security,  to  guard  it  from 
tlie  tempests  raised  by  its  enemies.  How 
wiU  it  be  when  he  is  gone?  No  one 
knows  how  soon  this  test  of  the  inheraU 
virtues  of  the  Empire  will  come.  The 
health  of  the  Emperor  is  not  stalwart, 
and  of  late,  it  has  been  noticed  that  he 
is  losing  that  sturdy  self-reliance  which 
formerly  disdained  all  counsel,  and,  self- 
communing  and  self-deciding,  chose  his 
policy  by  his  own  reason  alone.  He 
leans  upon  others;  he  hesitates  and 
wavers ;  it  is  evident  that  the  strain  of 
twenty  years  has  unstrung  the  once  iron 
nerve,  has  wearied  and  weakened  the 
once  calm  and  self-dependent  znind. 
Disease  has  aided  in  the  work ;  a  youth 
of  vicissitude  and  dissipation  laid  the 
foundation.  How  much  depends  upon 
tlie  character  an^  the  native  strength  of 
the  Imperial  heir  I  for  the  only  excuee 
for  the  dynastic  absolutism  which  prevaiifl 
to-day,  lies  in  its  administrative  vigor; 
the  only  excuse  for  the  deprivation  of 
liberty  lies  in  the  greater  strength  of  tbe 
Government;  henee  the  greats  interior 
and  exterior  security  of  the  nation. 
Were  death,  then,  to  deprive  France 
and  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  III.,  and 
were  it  then  discovered  that  tbe  dy- 
nasty, with  him,  had  lost  its  virtue  of 
protection  and  energy  for  which  liberty 
was  bartered  away — ^who  shall  venture 
to  predict  the  issue? 
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A  BRILUANT  AFFAIR. 


The  brilliant  affair  that  I  refer  to  was 
one  of  that  series  of  Confederate  tri- 
umphs whioh  so  disastronsly  In  red  the 
Sonthem  States  on  to  then*  fate.  Bean- 
regard  had  taken  Snmter,  and  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  was  Bpeedilj  followed  np 
by  similar  exploits.     Governor  E.  of 

had  announced    to  the  world 

that  every  foot  of  his  State  was  "  sacred 
soil,"  and  by  consequence  not  to  be 
polluted  by  the  tread  of  Yankee  foot- 
steps, nor  to  be  possessed  by  a  fbi*eign 
power,  as  the  Federal  government  was 
Btigmatized.  At  that  date  the  starto  and 
stripes  were  waving  serenely  over  a 
United  States  arsenal  under  the  very 
eyes,  almost,  of  the  potentate  who  had 
made  this  solemn  announcement,  and  he 
magnanimomly  resolved  that  the  "rag" 
(as  he  called  the  flag)  should  be  lowered. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  Colonel  Windblow 
down  with  plenary  powers  to  raise  a 
force  of  armed  men  and  capture  the 
arsenal.  Colonel  Windblow  was  one  of 
the  Governor's  staff,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  this  important  expedition  for 
▼arions  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  a  resident  of  the  town  near 
which  the  arsenal  was  located.  He  was 
a  lawyer.  Also  a  politician.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Congress 
tip  to  the  accession  of  President  Lincoln, 
when  he  withdrew  firom  that  body  with 
an  air  that  made  (so  it  was  snpposed  by 
hia  Adends  at  the  time)  all  the  Northern 
members  feel  intensely  mean.  His  title 
of  Colonel  had  been  won,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  the  tongue,  and  he  knew 
as  little  of  military  matters  as  any  militia- 
general  from  Maine  to  California, — ^fit- 
ness for  position  in  our  militia  being 
usually  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  rank.  His 
courage  was  unquestionable,  for  he  had 
challenged  a  parson  to  the  duello; 
which  was  proof  enough  that  he  feared 
neither  man  nor  devil.  Finally,  Wind- 
blow  had  asked  for  the  command,  claim- 
ing the  right  to  lead  his  brave  constitu- 
ency to  battle. 


Windblow  arrived  upon  the  scene  as- 
toundingly  inflated  with  his  mission. 
Every  body  who  dared  to  look  upon  him 
saw  that  he  was  big  with  great  events. 
He  condescended  to  inform  certain  of 
the  civic  and  military  dignitaries  of  the 
trust  which  he  was  to  execute.  The 
news  flew  from  street  to  street,  from 
house  to  house,  and  soon  the  whole 
town  was  in  a  ferment  of  excitement. 
Windblow,  cool  and  self-possessed,  look- 
ed down  upon  the  storm  he  had  raised 
like  a  magician  confident  in  the  potency 
of  his  spells.  Ever  and  anon  he  would 
stalk  mBJestically  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens with  a  preoccapied  poi-t,  causing 
his  own  brother  to  assume  a  bastardly 
tnien  in  his  presence.  His  manner  plain- 
ly told  the  vulgar  populace,  "  Yesterday 
I  knew  you,  perhaps ;  to-day  I  know 
nobody  but  myself."*  Men  usually  are 
heroes  only  after  the  event;  bat  he  wss 
doubly  fortunate  in  being  a  hero  before 
it.  His  aspect  and  deportment  actually 
astonished  the  wife  of  his  bosom  for  a 
few  moments,  but  that  worthy  woman 
promptly  recovered  from  the  feeling, 
and,  calmly  viewing  the  stir  caused  by 
her  lord,  pronounced  it  a  decided  case 
of  one  fool  makmg  many. 

The  arsenal  was  site  ate  upon  a  high 
hill  overlooking  the  town.  It  was  gar- 
risoned by  about  forty  United  States 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  a  lieu- 
tenant. This  garrison  had  been  sent  on 
the  earnest  petition  of  the  mayor  and 
citizens,  who  the  year  before  had  been 
in  grave  apprehension  of  a  negro  insur- 
rection. Circumstances  amazingly  alter 
cases.  The  garrison  was  not  wanted 
any  longer.  The  insurrection  among 
the  blacks  had  not  occurred,  but  here 
was  an  uprising  of  th eir  masters !  Truly, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  beforehand  how  things 
will  turn  out.  The  fear  was  that  the 
negro  would  strike  for  himself,  and  he 
would  have  been  set  down  as  an  ass 
unmixed  who  should  have  suggested 
that  the  very  violence  of  the  owners  to 
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retain  their  slaves  woald  result  in  a 
more  effectual  and  speedy  emancipation. 
However,  here  was  the  garrbon;  and 
those  very  persons  who  had  formerly 
besought  its  protection,  now  the  more 
eagerly  eotreated  it  to  be  gone.  But 
entreaties  were  showered  in  vain  on 
that  stubborn  Jieuteoant..  He  did  his 
duty.  He  obeyed  orders.  He  was  not 
to  be  urged  nor  restrained  by  the  most 
pathetic  of  obtestations.  Nor  would  he 
recognize  any  other  than  Federal  author- 
ity. He  treated  the  demands  of  the 
Governor  and  of  Colonel  Windblow 
with  high  disdain^  and  betook  hioqself 
to  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  stout 
defence  of  his  position.  He  raised  a 
larger  flag  and  beat  his  drum  and  blew 
his  fife  more  loudly  than  ever. 

Windblow  assured  the  people  of  tlie 
town  and  county  that  the  arsenal  must 
be  taken,  though  "  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ! "  The  war  was  in  their  very 
midst,  and  it  jEbund  the  hot  youth  eager 
for  the  fray.  They  volunteered,  they 
organized,  they  di'llled,  they  made  balled 
cartridges,  swore  fierce  oaths,  and  drank 
much  whiskey.  They  called  their  offi- 
cers Bill,  Jim,  Jack,  or  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry.  They  made  the  captain  and  his 
lieutenaiits  obey  their  orders  implicitly, 
and  cursed  those  unlucky  fellows  in 
commission  at  their  own  good- will  and 
pleasure.  The  old  men  gave  them  un- 
limited cocktails,  and  the  young  women 
gave  them  cockades.  There  was  a  merry 
pause  and  intermission  in  all  the  or- 
din^y  humdrum  business  and  cares  of 
life.  Hotels  sent  their  best  of  edibles 
and  potables  to  these  incipient  heroes, 
and  every  household  in  the  land  strove 
to  contribute  doily  dainties  to  their 
dessert.  If  a  high-private  was  forced 
to  recline  his  weary  frame  on  a  mere 
mattress,  he  did  so  under  protest,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  damned  his  officers 
to  their  teeth  for  not  furnishing  enough 
feather-beds  and  chambermaids;  and, 
his  hard  case  becoming  known  to  the 
community,  there  would  be  indignation 
meetings  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  "  wherefore  Captain  Johnson 
could  so  cruelly  insult  aud  punish  our 
estimable  ^iend,  Mister   High-Private 


Brown?"  They  ate  and  drank  and 
smoked — and  so  it  came  to  pass  tliat 
one  company  inscribed  upon  its  banner 
this  apt  quotation  from  Shakespeare : 

*<  He  who  hAth  no  atomack  to  ftali  llgfat. 
liOt  him  depart  1" 

Windblow,  knowing  tliat  it  was  a 
case  of  a  whole  State  against  twoscore 
men,  was  valiantly  resolved  to  succeed. 
He  had  at  first  intimated  Lis  intention 
of  making  a  levy  en  mwtse  in  all  the  cir- 
cumjacent counties,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  at  length  to  limit  his  call  to  the 
county  in  which  the  arsenal  stood,  it 
beng  capable  of  furnishing  two  thou- 
sand able-bodied  men  for  the  occasion. 
The  requisite  orders  having  been  given, 
there  was  immense  activity  in  making 
ready  for  the  attack.  One  who  had 
heard  the  dreadful  notes  of  preparation 
would  have  thought,  had  he  not  been 
otherwise  informed,  that  forty  thousand 
men  were  to  be  assaulted  instead  of 
forty.  Meanwhile  the  forty  quietly  forti- 
fied themselves. 

At  last  the  all-eventful  day  arrived 
when  Colonel  Windblow  marshalled  his 
troops  to  the  assault.  The  two  thousand 
were  all  present,  and  they  presented  a 
motley  if  not  a  terrible  array.  The  spruce 
attire  of  the  town-volunteers  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  militia ; 
yet  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell 
which  were  the  worse  accoutred  and 
equipped  for  actual  warfare.  They  were 
all,  however,  full  of  martial  ardor,  and 
ready  for  the  fight  Before  they  moved 
off  towards  the  arsenal,  neverthele^ 
it  was  whispered  among  them  that  the 
Federal  commander  had  notified  the 
mayor  that  he  was  apprised  of  the  ad- 
vent nre  to  be  attempted  that  day,  and 
that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  use  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  defeat  it,  even 
to  the  extent  of  bombarding  the  town. 
The  whisper,  as  it  ran,  carried  dismay 
with  it  to  many  a  heart  that,  till  then, 
had  dreamed  only  of  a  bloodless  victory. 
Though  the  hour  at  which  the  march 
began  was  an  early  one  of  a  bracing 
spring,  day,  and  though  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  was  only  a  mile  and  a 
half,  seven  hundred  men  had  fniuted. 
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swooned,  sickened,  and  otherwise  fallen 
ont  of  ranks  before  the  line  of  battle 
was  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  arse- 
nal,— leaving  only  thirteen  hundred  war- 
riors to  storm  the  place.  The  accidental 
discbarge  of  a  firearm  on  the  route  so 
completely  demoralized  a  certain  Migor 
Qaattlebum,  theretofore  noted  for  his 
hnnger  for  fire  and  his  thirst  for  blood, 
that  he  incontinently  betook  himseif  to 
fiiglit,  going  80  far  that  even  conscrip- 
tion failed  to  find  him,  and  only  recently 
tarnlng  op  again  as  an  nnoonditional 
and  original  Unionist. 

There  were  some  gallant  spirits  that 
day  that  shone  bravely.  I  remember 
me  Jone»— old  Tobias  Jones — the  cashier 
of  the  bank.  How  I  yearn  for  the  power 
to  draw  him  as  he  was  that  day  I  Ap- 
parelled most  daintily  from  head  to  foot, 
ho  stepped  gingerly,  but  resolutely  along, 
holding  in  his  kidded  right-hand  a  green 
silk  umbrella,  lie  was  an  independent 
volcmteer,  fighting  on  his  own  account, 
and  a  host  in  himself.  Behind  him 
came  his  servant,  John,  bearing  a  dou- 
ble-barrelled gun,  wltli  powder-flask, 
shot-pouch,  and  game-bag.  Every  now 
and  til  en  the  master  wo  aid  turn  to  look 
back  upon  his  man,  for  he  was  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  John  would  retreat 
in  disorder  at  the  shortest  notice,  if  a 
sharp  eye  was  not  kept  upon  him.  An 
official  on  horseback  happening  to  pass 
this  latest  rendition  of  Quixote  and 
Fanza,  the  master  hailed  him  for  the 
latest  news.  "We'll  have  to  fight  1" 
was  the  response  of  the  horseman,  as  he 
rode  away  in  haste. 

"John,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  solemnly, 
"  can  yon  load  that  gun  ?  " 

"  I  dunno,  sar ;  nev  tried  yit,"  was  the 
satisfactory  reply. 

"Then  hold  my  umbrella  over  me 
while  I  load,  if  I  have  not  forgotten 
how."  And  then  and  there  the  twain 
between  them  so  managed  to  load  the 
weapon  that  it  was  a  God's-mercy  it  was 
not  discharged  that  day.  Having  se- 
lected a  position,  Mr.  Jones,  with  an  eye 
on  John,  held  the  umbrella  while  John 
shouldered  the  gun, — ^the  master  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  signal  to  deal  death 
npon  the  enemy. 


The  Confederates  were  scarcely  formed 
in  line  when  Colonel  Windblow  rode 
along  the  front.  His  presence  struck  an 
overpowermg  awe  into  the  hearts  of  all 
beholders.  There  was  a  current  impres- 
raon  in  all  the  rank  and  file  that  at  his 
sovereign  wiH  and  pleamire  he  could 
order  any  man  in  the  county  to  instant 
death  by  rope  or  musketry.  The  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  place  and  time,  he  was 
conscious  that  he  was  playing  a  part 
that  wodld  live  in  history,  and  he  bore 
himself  accordingly. 

"  Soldiers  I »'  said  he,  "  I  see  that  you 
are  anxions  to  measure  swords  with  the 
enemy.  I  am  no  less  eager.  But  it  is 
our  duty  first  to  see  if  the  effusion  of 
human  blood  may  not  be  avoided.  For 
this  purpose  I  go  at  once  to  the  in- 
solent foe  to  call  him  to  a  sarrender. 
If  he  still  proves  stubborn,  I  will  then 
*cry  Havoc!  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
warp" 

The  commandant  of  the  arsenal  did 
prove  stubborn'.  He  demanded  to  be  al- 
lowed to  inspect  the  force  brought 
against  him.  This  was  granted,  and  he 
came  along  the  line  of  battle  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  olBoers  selected  by 
Windblow.  He  looked  at  the  line  of 
battle  and  siniled ;  the  line  of  battle 
looked  at  him  and  scowled.  The  line  of 
battle  was  not  surprised  at  the  bearing 
of  the  impudent  Federal.  A  man  who 
could  dare  to  withstand  the  peremptory 
Windblow  was  not  to  be  expected  to 
quail  before  any  number  of  inferior  men. 
The  lieutenant  estimated  Windblow  at 
his  true  worth,  and  was  not  at  all  intimi- 
dated by  the  mighty  airs  assumed  by 
that  official.  Another  also  knew  Wind- 
blow,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  his 
haughty  carriage  and  his  blustering  tone ; 
and  this  other  was — a  woman ! 

The  greater  part  of  the  women,  in 
trepidation,  had  deserted  their  houses  in 
the  town  on  the  intimation  of  a  probable 
bombardment,  aiid  had  sought  refuge  in 
an  a^acent  hollow  that  was  supposed  to 
be  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  fire  of 
the  arsenal.  Here  the  party  remained  . 
in  anxious  suspense,  the  prey  of  all  sorts 
of  rumors.  At  length  a  late  arrival  of 
frightened  fugitives  brought  word  that 
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the  deadly  straggle  was  about  to  begin, 
and  that  Oolonel  Wlndblow  had  gallantly 
pranced  to  the  front  on  his  spirited 
charger  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his 
levies  to  the  attack.  This,  of  course, 
created  great  terror  and  exciteinent  in 
the  timid  crowd.  More  tiian  one  fiair 
one  swooned  away,  and  many  gave  vent 
to  sobs  and  tears.  Kearly  all  were  in 
an  intense  agony  of  alarm.  One  alcwe 
seemed  to  rise  equal  to  the  oooasion.  It 
was  Mrs.  Col.  Wlndblow.  As  the  Oolo- 
nel was  the  leader  of  the  men,  how  fit* 
ting  that  his  wife  should  be  the  leader  of 
the  women  I 

''  Is  Colonel  Windblow  at  the  front?  " 
she  asked. 

"He  certainly  is,"  was  the  answer; 
"  and  he  is  so  impatient  for  the  strife  that 
he  is  said  to  be  insisting  on  impossible 
conditions,  so  as  to  prevent  a  peaceable 
surrender." 

"If  the  Oolonel  is  there,"  said  the 
lady,  preparing  to  depart,  "then  we 
need  not  be  under  the  slightest  appre- 
hension. For  my  part,  I  feel  so  secure 
that  I  shall  return  home  at  once !  " 

Here  was  an  exalted  display  of  confi- 
dence in  a  hosband,  and  her  companions 
were  accordingly  edified  by  it.  Yet  her 
trnsting  spirit  was  not  fully  shared  by 
the  others. 

"  We  know,"  said  they,  "  that  Oolonel 
Wind)}low  is  a  great  man,  and  will  do  all 
he  can  to  protect  us ;  hu^  how  oan  he 
stay  the  deatti-dealing  shell  and  spheri- 
cal-case? Tonr  reliance  on  him  is 
beautiful,  nay,  sublime ;  but  it  is  simple 
madness  to  leave  this  safe  asylum  until 
tbe  fight  is  over.    Yon  must  not  go  I " 

"Pshaw I"  rejoined  tbe  wife  of  the 
Colonel;  "I  am  not  so  sentimental  as 
you  all  suppose..  The  truth  i?,  that  if 
Colonel  Windblow  is  at  the  front,  as  we 
ore  assured  he  is,  there  oanoot,  be  the 
least  danger  there,  and  consequently 
none  in  tbe  town.  /  know  him  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not 
risk  himself  in  any  perilous  situation. 
We  may  all  as  well  go  home  I " 

There  was  a  brief  interval  of  hesita^ 
tion,  and  then  the  whole  party  burst 
into  laughter  as  they  followed  the  wife 
who  knew  her  lord. 


Meanwhile  the  inspection  proceeded. 
Conspicuous  in  the  line  was  the  com- 
pany of  militia  from  Pea-Neck,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Burley.  The  valor- 
ous Captain  was  enveloped  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  rusty  continentals,  handed 
down  to  him  through  several  genera- 
tions, and  he  looked  as  fierce  as  the  old 
broadsword  that  he  held  to  his  shoulder. 
His  men  were  fit  followers  of  so  prepos- 
terous a  leader,  and  were  armed  with 
all  sorts  of  valetudinary  weapons,  from 
a  Queen  Anne^s  musket  to  a  three-dollar 
oastiron  bird-gun.  Tliey  glowered  omin- 
oQsly  at  the  Federal  as  he  approached. 

"  How  many  men  have  yoo,  Captain  ? " 
asked  the  lieutenant,  of  Captain  Burley. 

"  A  hundred  and  twenty  present,  and 
as  many  more  in  the  woods,  if  needed ! 
I  thought  half  my  crowd  would  be 
enough  I" 

"  Yes,  Captain,  there  are  enough  men 
here  not  only  to  kill  me  and  my  com- 
mand, but  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  it 
is  also  the  intention  to  eat  us  I  How 
many  rounds  of  ammunition  have  you  ? " 

"  Three  I "  responded  Bnrley. 

"Three!"  exclaimed  the  lientenanL 
"Yon  must  expect  short  work  of  it, 
indeed ! " 

"  Devilish !  "  assented  Burley. 

In  the  rear  of  the  line  was  the  artillery. 
This  consisted  of  two  ancient  iron  pieces, 
consecrated  by  immemorial  usage  to  the 
Fourth  of  July.  They  were  embrowned 
and  honey-combed  by  rust,  and  had 
neither  limber-chests  nor  caissons.  By 
some  complicated  contrivance,  a  team 
of  six  mules  was  attached  to  each,  and 
these  were  guided  by  negro  drivers^ 
who  sat  upon  tlie  nigh-wheelers,  armed 
with  long  whips.  Each  driver-con- 
trolled his  team  by  a  long  line  attached 
to  the  leading  animal,  giving  a  jerk,  or 
a  pull,  and  crying,  "Whoa I "  "Gee!" 
or  "  Haw  1 "  as  the  emergency  might 
demand.  The  ammunition  was  carried  in 
two  mnle-carts,  driven  by  negro-boys. 
The  whole  was  well  calculated  to  strike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy,  but 
the  Federal  commandant  was  self-pos- 
sessed enough  to  dissemble  his  real 
emotions  with  an  affected  smile  of  de- 
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'^I  mnst  confess,'^  said  the  lieutenant 
to  "Windblow,  "that  your  numbers  are 
BufQcient  not  only  to  justify  a  surrender 
on  my  part,  but  to  demand  it.  But  you 
are  undisciplined,  ill-equipped,  and  yon 
bare  too  little  ammunition/' 

"  We  have  any  quantity  of  powder  and 
ball  in  town,"  replied  Wind  Wo  w ;  "I 
rely,  however,  on  the  bayonet  I  " 

At  this  moment  the  Lieutenant^s  eye 
fell  upon  old  Tobias  Jones  and  his  boy, 
John. 

*'  Colonel,  I  give  up,"  he  said.  "  When 
even  the  old  women  oome  against  me,  I 
must  surrender.  You  will  allow  me 
honorable  terms,  of  course  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  answered  Wind  blow. 
**'  I  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous." 

The  Btipnlations  were  readily  agreed 
upon,  as  Windblow  was  eager  to  have 
the  affair  over.  It  was  shrewdly  sus- 
X>ect6d  at  the  time,  that  had  the  com- 
mandant of  the  arsenal  demanded  a  few 
hundred  of  the  Southern  force  to  be 
taken  away  with  him  as  prisoners,  the 
condition  would  have  been  allowed. 
However,  both  sides  were  magnani- 
mous. The  lieutenant  snluted  the  stars 
and  stripes,  and  marched  Iris  forty  men 
away  with  oil  the  honors  of  war.  Talk- 
ing ship,  lie  sailed  direct  to  Kew  York. 

Great  was  the  gratalation  over  this 
Bucces.«.  .Windblow  addressed  his  troops : 

**  Soldiers  1  "  said  he,  **  we  have  come, 
we  have  seen,  and  we  have  conquered ! 
We  have  not  fleshed  our  maiden  swords ; 
but  I  know  that  you  all  hungered  for 
the  conflict,  with  an  appetite  equal  to 
my  own,  and  we  can  therefore  consider 
all  heroic  deeds  as  having  been  done  by 
usl  Oar  triumph  is  a  double  one,  for 
the  great  dramatist  tells  us  that  *  a  vic- 
tory is  twice  itself,  when  the  achiever 
brings  home  full  numbers.*  It  is  our 
boast  that  we  have  none  killed  and 
none  wounded — ^** 

"But  our  loss  in  missing  is  heavy," 
interjected  Mr.  Jones.  ^^  Seven  hun- 
dred!" 


Windblow  frowned,  and  continued : 
**Thi3  day's  deeds  will  live  in  history, 
and  generations  yet  unborn  will  com- 
memorate the  date  with  the  blazing  tur- 
pentine-ball and  the  resounding  Chinese 
cracker  I  Let  us  be  proud  of  what  we 
have  done,  and  let  us  hold  our  heads 
high  in  the  land  we  have  delivered  1 " 

And  they  tP€re  proud.  Veterans  of 
Mexico  and  1813  were  humiliated  in 
their  presence.  They  were  treated  on 
all  hands  aa  conquering  heroes,  fresh 
from  tile  field  of  their  glory.  Libations 
of  various  strong  drinks  were  poured  to 
them.  They  were  truly  ardent  spirits. 
The  taking  of  the  arsenal  was  duly 
chronicled,  by  all  the  Southern  press,  as 
*'a  brilliant  a£ldr,"  and  Windblow's 
name  was  mentioned  as 

"  ft«edom*s  nov,  wd  famo'a ; 

One  of  the  few  immortal  names 

That  were  not  born  to  die  I " 

Windblow's  report  of  the  matter  was 
a  grandiloquent  document,  far  surpass- 
ing the  simple  relation  here  attempted. 
That  report,  indeed,  surpassed  any  thing 
of  the'kind  erver  done  by  Lee  or  Beaure- 
gard ;  and  if  it  should  ever  full  under  the 
eye  of  General  Grant,  it  will  cause  that 
officer  thenceforth  to  esteem  the  taking 
of  Richmond  and  the  capture  of  Lee  as 
very  trifling  affairs.  Windblow  still 
proudly  wears  the  laurels  he  won  that 
day ;  and  it  is  said  that,  by  dint  of  con- 
stant effort,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  has 
even  succeeded  in  the  difficult  art  of  im- 
pressing his  f>alet  with  his  heroism  of 
character  and  achievement.  But,  alas, 
he  still  finds  it  impossible  to  subdue  his 
wife !  That  wilful  woman  will  persist, 
to  her  dying  day,  in  her  ignpble  esti- 
mate of  her  spouse^s  qualities,  avowing 
that  she  can  chase  a  thousand  like  him 
with  a  broomstick.  But,  for  that  mat- 
ter, where  is  the  intrepid  individual 
who  could  withstand  an  irate  female, 
armed  with  the  prescriptive  weapon  of 
her  sex  f    Echo  answers,  where  ? 
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PACIFIC  RAILROAD  GRANTS, 


During  the  past  half-centorj,  sinoe 
the  practical  application  of  steam  to 
mechanical  uses,  how  marvellous  has 
been  the  material  advancement  of  civil- 
ized nations!  Horo  than  anj  other 
conquest  of  the  natural  forces  bos  the 
use  of  steam  contributed  to  the  sum  of 
human  comforts,  and  the  '^  bettering  of 
man^s  estate  in  this  world/'  It  has 
lightened  human  toil,  has  made  men 
richer  in  blessings  and  in  leisure,  has 
increased  their  activity,  shielded  them 
from  tlie  scourge  of  tempest  and  famine, 
enlarged  the  area  available  for  man's 
residence  and  subsistence,  enabled  him 
to  do  more  in  the  same  period  and  prac- 
tically lengthened  the  term  of  his  life, 
and  in  these  ways  aided  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  over  all  the  earth. 
In  nothing  is  its  influence  more  clearly 
to  be  seen  than  in  the  means  of  travel 
and  transport.  Formerly  men  did  avail 
themselves  of  the  power  of  wind  and 
current  on  the  water,  to  carry  them- 
selves and  their  burdens ;  but  on  land, 
where,  of  necessity,  the  greater  part  of 
human  labor  and  human ,e£fbrt  must  be 
expended,  there  was  no  manageable 
power  stronger  than  the  draught-animal 
(ir  the  beast  of  burden.  The  road- wagon 
was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  pack- 
train,  but  the  interval  between  the  loco- 
motive andiron-road  and  the  best  horse- 
power transport  was  immense.  The 
utmost  limit  of  the  former  was  the  de- 
velopment of  muscular  power;  the  latter  . 
is  a  rill  from  the  exhanstless  reservoir 
of  natural  forces  which  coexist  with 
matter,  the  beginnings  of  which  we  see 
with  wonder,  but  the  unfolding  of  which 
the  boldest  cannot  forecast 

Tlie  American  people,  standing  in  the 
fore- front  of  the  civilized  world,  have 
neaped  the  most  signal  advantages  from 
this  new  servant.  It  has  mnliiplied  in- 
definitely their  creative  activity,  and  is  a 
mark  of  their  intellectual  advancement. 


In  1880  there  were  but  41  miles  of  com- 
pleted railroad  in  the  United  States. 
Ten  years  later  there  were  2,147  mike, 
or  at  an  average  rate  of  increase  of  more 
than  200  miles  per  annum.  In  1650 
again  there  were  7,478  miles,  or  at  «n 
average  rate  of  500  miles  per  annuo. 
In  1860  there  were  28,771  miles,  or  at 
an  average  rate  of  2,000  miles  per  an* 
num  increase  during  the  decade.  From 
1860  to  1865— ra  period  more  favorable 
to  the  destruction  than  the  constroction 
of  railroads — there  were  constructed 
about  six  thousand  miles  additional,  or 
at  an  average  rate  of  1,200  miles  per 
annum.  By  the  close  of  1870,  it  is  a 
reasonable  estimate  that  there  will  be 
completed  60,000  miles  of  railroad,  or  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  increase  of  1,500 
miles  per  annum  for  the  last  half  of  the 
decade.  At  this  time  (or,  to  be  more 
exact,  at  the  close  of  this  year)  there  will 
be  built,  in  round  numbers,  40,000  miles 
of  railroad  communication  in  the  United 
8tate9,  or  four-tenths  of  all  the  railroad 
in  the  world.  This  is  a  grand  distinction 
for  America,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
nations.  This  will  give  us  a  mile  of 
railroad  to  each  900  of  population— a 
proportion  twice  as  large  as  that  of  any 
European  State,  and  approached  only 
by  the  Canadas,  where  tl)e  railroads 
have  for  the  most  part  been  built  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  It  is  proper  to 
soy,  here,  that  these  figures  nakedly  ex* 
press  the  total  length  of  the  lines  al«*ng 
which  commmiication  is  mi^ntained  by 
means  of  the  railroad  and  the  steam 
locomotive.  If  we  consider  the  pe^ 
fection,  convenience,  and  safety  of  tbe 
railroad  transportation,  the  comparisons 
would  favor  tbe  European  lines.  While 
the  greater  part  of  our  lines  have  but  a 
single  track,  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
European  lines  are  double,  and  some  are 
even  quadruple. 
Our  lines,  though  inferior,  are  nearly 
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as  good  as  we  can  afford  until  a  denser 
population  and  increased  capital  enables 
ns  to  perfect  them.  The  aggregate  cost 
of  these  40,000  miles  of  railroad,  bailt 
and  to  be  completed  within  the  year,  with 
their  equipment,  is  estimated  at  $1,800,- 
000,000,  or  at  an  arerage  rate  of  $46,- 
000  per  mile.  By  way  of  comparison,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  18,- 
289  miles  of  railroad  in  Great  Britain, 
at  the  oloee  of  1866,  is  stated  at  no  less 
than  £466)420,000,-8  sum  half  as  large 
as  the  debt  of  that  kingdom,  and  a  full 
third  larger  tlian  the  cost  of  oar  own 
roads  haying  a  threefold  length.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  this  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  some  very  expensive 
docks,  terminal  and  city  lines,  where  the 
rigbt-of-way  was  purchased  at  enormous 
rates.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of 
English  railroads  is  stated  at  £41,088, 
Scotch  at  £22,820,  and  Iri^h  at  £14,- 
860. 

This  enormous  sum  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars— three  fourths 
the  amount  of  our  National  Debt— has 
been  furnished  mainly  by  private  cap- 
italists— is,  in  fact,  the  investtAent  of 
thrifty,  public-spirited  citizens,  and  the 
ownership  is  represented  by  an  equal 
amount  of  capital  stock,  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. The  latter  bear  rates  of  interest 
averaging  not  far  from  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum,  while  the  dividends  upon  capital 
stock  will  not  exceed,  if  they  reach, 
^ve  per  cent.  The  net  return  in  cash 
revenues  it  is  believed  upon  this  great  in- 
vestment is  not  far  from  six  per  cent.,  or 
an  annual  net  earning  of  $108,000,000. 
As  an  investment  merely,  the  full  yield- 
ing-power of  railroads  has  not  been 
reached,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  railroad 
whose  property  Is  liable  to  depreciation 
or  whose  franchise  is  not  increasing  in 
value.  The  average  traffic  shows  a 
steady  increase,  and  the  returns  upon  the 
investments  may  be  expected  to  grow 
also. 

These  results  are  satisfactory  of  them- 
selves, but  they  are  among  the  IcRst  of  the 
benefits  to  the  community.  The  value 
of  every  acre  brought  within  their  in- 
fluence has  been  enhanced  all  the  way 
from  26  to  600  per  cent.    In  the  cases 


of  town-sites  and  cities,  the  appreciation 
has  been  thousands  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  if  these  roads  had  not  been  built, 
we  should  have  been  twenty-five  years 
backward  in  oar  career.  Population 
would  have  hugged  the  shores  of  navi- 
gable streams,  the  straggle  with  the 
primitive  forests  would  have  been  se- 
vere, and  settlement  tardy.  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley  would  have  had  less  than 
four  millions  instead  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
which  now  inhabit  it,  and  the  gross 
product  of  the  country  would  not  have 
exceeded  a  third  of  its  present  dimen« 
sions.  Besides  being  beneficial  to  their 
builders,  these  roads  have  multiplied  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  thereby 
lightened  the  public  burdens. 

As  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  railroads  upon  population, 
production,  and  wealth,  note  a  few  fig- 
ures drawn  from  the  growth  of  the  five 
great  States  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
river:— Ohio,  Indiana,-  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin.  In  1840,  without 
railroads,  their  aggregate  population  was 
2,924,000.  In  1850  their  railroads  had  in- 
creased to  2,600  miles,  and  their  popula- 
tion to  4, 638,000.  The  annual  product  of 
cereals  had  risen  to  265,686,000  bashels, 
and  their  aggregate  wealth,  according  to 
the  census,  to  $966,850,000.  In  1860  the 
population  had  risen  to  7,000,000  and 
the  railroad  mileage  to  10,000;  the 
cereal  product  had  risen  to  415,146,000 
bushels,  and  the  wealth  to  $2,500,000,- 
000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease of  railroad  facilities  was  accom- 
panied by  a  remarkable  increase  in 
population  (ninety  per  cent,  in  15  years) 
and  a  still  greater  increase  in  production 
(280  per  cent.  In  15  years),  and  in  wealth 
a  still  greater  proportion.  At  the  same 
rptes  of  increase,  by  1870  these  five 
States  will  then  comprise  a  third  part 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  country, 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  cereal 
products,  and  a  fourth  of  the  tax.ible 
wealth.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  this  development  of  resources  could 
have  followed  so  rapidly  without  this 
extension  of  railroads. 

Railroads -have  a  most  intimate  con- 
nection with  production,  and  therefore 
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with  commerce.  The  farther  a  barrel 
of  flour  can  be  carried  for  the  minimum 
cost,  which  is  regulated  at  the  great 
centres  of  consumption,  the  larger  the 
area  in  which  flour  can  be  profitably 
produced.  Or,  stated  in  another  waj, 
the  cheaper  the  means  of  transportatioti, 
the  more  profit  for  the  producer  and 
coDBomer.  The  cost  of  rail-transport 
compared  with  wagon*freight  over  long 
distances  is  as  one  to  ten.  A  barrel  of 
flour  hauled  100  miles  by  wagon  would 
have  its  price  doubled,  while  it  would 
require  8,000  miles  of  rail-transport  to 
double  it.  The  quantity  of  commodities 
we  consume  must  bear,  in  the  long  ran, 
some  proportion  to  those  we  produoe, 
and  the  surplus  we  export  is  the  measure 
of  the  imports.  The  more  bags  of 
wheat  we  can  send  to  seaboard  under 
a  given  price,  the  more  bales  of  fabrics 
we  can  return  to  the  interior  fur  cour 
sumption. 

There  has  been  a  wide  circalation,  of 
late,  of  some  arguments  read  by  a  Mr. 
Baxter  before  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  that  ^^  the  commerce  of  a  coun- 
try increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
improvement  of  its  railway  system^" 
This  is  far  too  broad  a  statement,  as 
will  be  seen  upon  reflecting  that  some 
countries  had  a  great  commerce  without 
railways,  and  still  retain  a  powerful 
trade  without  them.  That  '*  railroad 
development  is  one  of  the  most  power** 
ful  and  evident  causes  of  the  increase  of 
its  commerce,''  is  quite  true^  as  we  have 
demonstrated  above.  The  comparison  of 
the  total  imports  and  exports  extending 
over  a  series  of  years,  with  the  railroad 
expansion  in  England,  shows  a  eonstaot- 
ly  increasing  ratio  to  the  increased  mile» 
age  of  railroad.  But  if  there  should  be 
a  suspension  of  railroad  building  in 
England,  as  is  likely,  in  consequence  of 
ruinous  competition,  it  is  not  supposable 
that  the  commerce  of  the  country  would 
cease  to  increase  from  other  causes.  It 
is  instructive  to  note,  however,  that  the 
total  imports  and  exports  of  Great 
Britain,  from  some  causes,  rose  from 
£85,500,000  in  1880,  to  £171,800,000 
in  1850,  and  further  to  £490,000,000  in 
1 865.   No  doubt,  one  among  these  causes 


was  manufkcture  by  steam,  and  another 
was  railroad  extenmon.  The  same  coin- 
cidence is  seen  in  Franee,  where,  side  by 
side  with  her  railroad  extension,  from 
888  miles  in  1640  to  8,184  miles  in  1865, 
we  find  a  tot^  of  exports  in  1840  of  £82,- 
520,000,  to  £298,144,000  in  1865.  Bel- 
ginm,  one  of  the  smallest  and  liehest 
countries  of  Europe,  presents  the  fame 
conoordanoe,  her  total  commerce  in 
1685,  at  the  beginning  of  railroads, 
being  £10,760,000,  and  in  1864,  after 
she  had  been  covered  by  a  network  <^ 
roads,  it  had  reached  £97,270,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  per 
annum  average  inereasOb  Indeed,  our 
own  commerce  tells  the  same  story; 
that,  within  certain  limits  every  exten- 
sion of  railroads  increases  the  field  of 
production,  lessens  the  cost  of  bringing 
products  to  market,  and  at  once  swells 
the  general  trade  of  the  country.  In 
1880  our  foreign  commerce  amounted  to 
1165,000,000;  in  1660,  when  our  rail- 
road and  canal  system  was  in  fkill  opera- 
tion, it  reached  1790,000,000.  Of  course, 
this  would  net  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  great  growth  of  railroad  commu- 
nioatdon. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  French  Em- 
peior,  turning  his  attention  to  the  in* 
temal  improvement  of  his  country,  and 
the  needs  of  his  people,  approved  a  plan 
for  distributing  the  whole  territory 
among  a  few  of  the  strongest  exist- 
ing railroad  oorporations,  requiring  a 
prompt  extension  of  necessary  lines  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  gptmting, 
therefore,  franchises,  having  ninetynaine 
years  to  run,  and  guaranteeing  npon 
the  stock  oi  the  old  and  new  tines 
dividends  of  from  four  to  eight  per  cent, 
so  as  to  invite  private  capittd  to  embark 
in  the  enterprises. 

The  results  have  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  France  has  been 
seamed  and  frirrowed  with  railroads, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  companies  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  the  enterprises  and 
to  invite  capital  to  the  work.  The 
Frendi  Government  has  noi  been  called 
upon  to  pay  the  guaranteed  dividends; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  charters, 
within  less  than  a  century,  it  will  own 
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lapsed  fraachisee  saffioient  la  valae  to 
paj  off  the  ontire  natiooal  debt.  The 
details  of  this  scheme  are  itttrasted  to  a 
railwaj  oommiBsion,  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  the  Government  are  protected^ 
hut  the  roads  themselves  are  adminifr' 
tered  bj  the  private  corporations. 

Similarly,  the  Belgian  railway  system, 
begun  in  1834,  was  bailt  out  of  money 
borrowed  by  the  State  for  the  purpose, 
nearly  £8,000,000  for  862  miles.  These 
State  lines  have  a  sinking  fund  in  opera- 
tion for  the  redemption  of  the  loans, 
and  are  earning  a  net  revenue  of  over 
£526,000  per  annum.  There  are,  he- 
sides,  1,000  miles  of  road,  the  franchises 
of  which  wQl  revert  to  the  State  in  less 
than  90  years,  which,  together  with  the 
State  investments,  will  be  more  than 
Bufficient  to  cancel  the  national  debt 
This  policy,  first  inaugurated  by  Belgium, 
was  copied  in  substance  by  France,  and 
at  later  periods  by  Holland,  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, and  by  Enghuod  in  behalf  of  her 
colonial  possessions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  questioiD,  What 
can  the  General  Government  do  for  our 
railroads;  and  what  ought  it  to  dot 
Thus  far  it  has  done  very  little  toward 
the  actual  building  of  railroads,  and 
there  are  those  who  argue  that  the  Gov-» 
emment  should  leave  such  matters 
entirely  to  private  enterprise.  Such  a 
priori  propositions  have  no  sanction  from 
either  constitutional  law  or  past  osage* 
Among  other  things  committed  to  the 
Congress  and  Exeootive  were  the  oom^ 
mon  defense,  the  promotion  of  internal 
commerce,  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  post-roads.  The  Gnm« 
herland  turopike-road  across  the  Alle* 
ghanies  was  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
meat,  partly  as  a  military  and  partly  as 
a  commercial  measure.  We  are  building 
lighthouses,  deepening  harbon  and 
channels  continually  to  improve  water 
communication;  The  vast  eztennon  of 
railroads  throughout  the  coontry  oonld 
not  have  been  carried  out  by  corporate 
enterprise  merely.  If  the  states,  eountiea 
and  mimioipalities  had  not  perceived  the 
advantage  of  improved  oommnnioalion 
and  extended  their  aid  in  substantial 
ways,  we  should  have  had  far  leas  taxable 


wealth  to-day.  New  York  taxed  herself 
to  aid  the  Erie  Bailroad.  Missouri, 
Georgia,  and  some  other  States  have 
generottslx  fiMtered  railroad  enterprises 
by  loans  of  credit,  bat  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion,  and  the  threatened 
secession  of  some  of  the  States,  the 
General  Government  made  no  appropri- 
ation of  credit  Then  it  granted  a  loan 
of  fifty  millions  for  the  construction  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Line  from  Omaha  to 
Sacramento. 

In  1860  Oongress  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  granting  alternate  sections  of 
the  public  lands  to  railroad  corporations 
in  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 
The  Illinois  Central  Oompany,  becked 
by  foreign  capital,  were  the  first  to  build 
a  road  under  this  stimulus,  and  the 
results  have  been  very  enconraging.  The 
line  was  mostly  over  a  prairie-country, 
of  easy  settlement,  and  the  natural  traffic 
proved  to  be  very  large.  The  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  Oompany  proved  to  be 
very  valuable,  and  the  lands— which 
could  not  have  been  sold  at  12  1-2  cents 
per  acre  before  the  line  was  built— have 
netted  a  sam  eqnal  to  the  cost  of  the 
road.  The  value  of  the  unsold  land  is 
estimated  at  $12i$0  per  acre.  Since  that 
time  66  companies  have  received  similar 
grants  of  the  public  land,  amounting  to 
164,176,000  acres  in  all— *  or  an  area 
eqnal^  to  the  extent  of  New  England. 
Bat  few  of  these  land-grant  Companies 
are  making  progress;  none  of  them 
notably  so,  except  such  as  are  receiving 
the  aid  of  government  credit  also.  Leg- 
islatures are  prompt  to  give  charters,  and 
franchises  are  as  plenty  as  could  be  de- 
sired. In  iaeit  the  more  numerous  the 
franchises  tiie  less  the  inducement  to 
private  capital.  The  country  needs  more 
railnYads,  aad,  as  has  been  shown,  evet^y 
investment  in  lines  actually  or  prospec- 
tively needed  is  certain  to  be  remunerative 
to  the  investors  and  to  the  community, 
in  the  long  ran.  Now,  it  Is  obviously 
impossible  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
French  Emperor  in  its  details.  No  Bail* 
road  Commission  could  bedepended  upon 
to  see  that  the  dindends  guaranteed  did 
not  come  out  of  the  Natiimal  Treasury. 
The  Belgian  scheme  would  work  better— 
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that  of  issning  debentures  bearing  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest,  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  roads  are  held  as  Eecnritj.  The 
British  Government  has,  within  a  few- 
years,  guaranteed  the  interest  npon  the 
sum  of  $440,000,000  (gold)  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  India  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  cotton  supply. 
The  responsibility  of  the  same  Govern- 
ment for  railroads  in  her  British  Ameri- 
can possessions  cannot  be  less  than 
$60,000,000.  Here  are  ahont  Jhe  httn- 
dred  millunu  of  dollan  of  capital, 
raised  on  a  government  guarantee^  for 
railroad  extensions  in  ttco  colonies 
alone  I 

It  is  clear  that  private  capital  enough 
can  be  reached  to  build  all  our  needed 
trunk-lines  of  railroad  upon  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  interest  upon  part  of 
the  money.  Without  it,  or  some  equiv- 
alent element  of  monopoly,  it  cannot  be 
raised  soon  enough.  The  powers  of 
borrowing  corporations  are  so  great,  and 
their  liability  so  slight,  in  general,  that 
we  suffer  from  too  much  corporate  en- 
terprise in  theory  and  too  little  in  prac- 
tice. Judicious  encouragement  can  send 
us  ahead  twenty-five  years ;  but  left  to 
the  cross-purposes  and  contentions  of 
contending  corporations,  we  may  be  kept 
back  half  a  century  of  rightful  progress. 
In  this  condition  of  things  what  can  the 
General  Government  do ;  or  can  it  do 
any  thing  to  the  purpose  ?  The  plan  upon 
which  the  original  Pacific  Railroad  was 
aided  has  been  tried,  and  already  we  can 
see  its  results.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
that,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  sufifered  to  the  extent  of 
one  dollar  by  the  experiment,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  country  at  large  will 
gain  immensely.  To  the  corporations 
comprising  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Route  were  granted  the  Bonds  of  the 
United  States  at  an  average  rate  of 
$25,000  per  mile  (about  half  the  esti- 
mated cost),  which  were  to  be  repaid  by 
the  Companies  either  in  services,  or  cash, 
or  both,  at  matnrity,«nd  were  meantime 
a  subordinate  Hen  npon  the  roads  and 
equipment  Unfortanately,  Congress 
has  not  called  for  the  statistics  on  this 
subject,  but  from  data  at  hand,  we  can 


gain  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  acconnt 
between  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
panies as  a  whole.  At  the  close  of  1867 
the  length  built  and  to  be  built>,  and 
the  bonds  issued  thereupon,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  total  of  government  bonds  to  be 
issued  when  the  whole  2,(00  miles  are 
built,  will  be  sixty  millions,  upon  which 
the  annual  interest  will  be  $3,600,000  in 
currency,  to  be  ofiset  by  the  govern- 
ment interest  in  the  transportation  of 
troops,  mails,  and  supplies;  acd  it  is 
quite  conceivable  tlifit  in  a  short  time 
tibe  Government  will  be  on  the  debtor- 
side  of  the  account  Now,  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  the  benefit  to  the  govern- 
ment service,  upon  this  1,138  miles  of 
railroad  then  built,  was  far  beyond  the 
$1,250,000  in  currency,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est accruing  at  l^e  time.  The  total 
amount  of  interest  paid  on  account  of 
Government  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  was 
probably  less  than  $2,600,000,  up  to  that 
date.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  freight- 
ing of  military  stores  across  the  plmns 
has  cost  from  three  to  five  millions  per 
annum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  and 
loss  attending  wagon-transport.  But 
aside  from  the  celerity,  safety,  and  econ- 
omy of  troops,  supplies,  and  mails,  the 
Gk)vernment  is  actually  able  to  dispense 
with  the  frontier  posts  as  the  railroads 
reach  them,  and  within  a  short  time 
would  be  able  to  dispense  with  most  of 
them.  This,  in  fact,  is 'the  cheapest, 
the  final,  way  of  settling  the  Indian  ques- 
tion. Agricultural  settlement  spreads 
from  the  railroad  as  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward. Mining  for  the  precious  metals 
is  placed  within  the  line  of  steady  and 
profitable  occupation.  Order  and  indos- 
try  spring  up  in  the  wake  of  the  loco- 
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motive.  Can  the  Government,  then, 
afford  to  withhold  the  necessary  aid  to 
extend  the  needed  lines  of  railroad  in  the 
public  territory  ?  The  bulk  of  the  land 
west  of  the  Mississippi  is  public  domain. 
With  easier  access  it  becomes  valuable ; 
at  present  it  is  not.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  cartail  the  grants  of  land,  and 
instead  advance  a  loan  of  the  national 
credit,  properly  secured,  sufScient  to 
draw  out  an  equal  amount  of  private 
capital? 

The  Paeific  slope  has  to-day  a  total 
active  population  of  nearly  one  million. 
It  contains  a  greater  variety  of  mineral 
and  forest  wealth  than  any  equal  area  in 
the  world--is  unsurpassed  for  pastoral 
and  agricultural  products.  It  has  the 
attractions  and  the  capacity  for  a  dense 
population  and  busy  manufactures ;  and 
the  opening  commerce  with  Eastern 
Asia  promises  to  overshadow  in  impor- 
tance that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There 
are  three  lines  of  settlement  across  the 
intermediate  territory,  along  which  are 
important  forts  and  posts.  The  Central 
Route,  stretching  from  Omaha  and  Leav- 
enworth by  way  of  Penver,  Salt  Lake, 
Virginia  Oity,  and  Sacramento,  reaches 
San  Francisco  by  a  very  direct  line,  fol- 
lowing the  41st  parallel  of  latitude. 
This  belt  is  already  provided  with  a 
railroad-line,  aided  by  Government  cred- 
it, as  well  as  lands.  It  is  being  carried 
forward  by  the  two  powerftil  corpora- 
tions—the Cbntbal  and  Union  pAcirio 
Bailboad  Companiks — with  unprece- 
dented energy  and  persistence.  At  last 
accounts,  the  Western  portion  had  com- 
pleted 160  miles  across  the  dreaded 
Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  were  coming 
this  way  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per 
month.  The  Eastern  portion,  equally 
active,  have  already  reached  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  are  hastening  toward  the 
point  of  junction  at  the  rate  of  26  mili&s 
per  month.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  July,  1869,  will  see  the  continuous 
rails  laid  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  that  the  time  between  the 
two  points  will  be  reduced  to  six  days. 
From  tlie  information  before  us,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  as  long  as  this  line  has 
the  exclusive  business  between  the  Mis- 


souri and  the  Pacific,  it  must  have  more 
local  and  through  business  than  it  can 
well  accommodate.  Even  now,  in  its 
unfinished  state,  the  unjoined  portions 
are  earning  very  remarkable  revenues, 
all  of  which  are  being  invested  in  the 
construction.  .  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  of  the  Central  Pacific  end,  building 
from  Sacramento  eastward,  which  serves 
80  large  a  proportion  of  the  valuable 
mining  regions  of  the  Far  West.  A 
double  track  will  be  found  necessary  at 
no  distant  day. 

There  afe  satisfactory  reasons,  how- 
ever, why  at  least  two  other  lines  to  the 
Pacific  coast  should  be  built  as  soon  as 
possible,  1.  They  would  be  wholesome 
checks  against  the  tendency  to  monopoly 
on  the  part  of  the  existing  single  line — 
a  tendency  which  has  already  begun  to 
develop.  2.  The  presence  of  an  army 
in  the  Indian  Territories  demands  some 
cheaper,  speedier,  and  more  reliable 
mode  of  communication  than  guarded 
wagon -teams.  8.  The  mineral  and 
agricultural  advantages  of  the  country 
traversed  would  lead  to  an  important 
increase  in  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  furnish  a  remunerative 
business  to  the  roads.  These  two  prac- 
ticable lines  lie  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  apart  from  the  Central  Route,  now 
nearly  completed,  and  both  of  them  have 
already  a  considerable  military  and  in- 
dustrial settlement  contiguous  to  their 
route,  which  cannot  be  well  served  by 
the  Central  Route.  Of  these,  the  first 
and  most  necessary  is  the  Nobthebw 
Paoifio  Railsoad,  with  its  eastern  ter- 
minus at  St.  Pan],  or  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  following  the  Valley  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  to  the  divide  of  the 
continent,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  to  Seattle  on  Puget^s 
Sonnd,  the  second,  and  in  fact  only  good 
harbor  on  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  after 
San  Francisco.  This  line  passes  through 
the  finest  arable  land,  taps  the  rich  gold 
regions  of  Idaho,  and  opens  up  Oregon 
and  Washington — States  whose  natural 
advantages  are  compared  to  those  of 
New  York.  Such  a  line  .would  not  vary 
far  A*om  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude, 
while  that  of  the  Central  Pacific  lies 
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near  the  4l8t— the  isothermal  line  on  the 
Pacific  slope  sweeping  far  to  the  north- 
'Ward  of  the  corresponding  latitades  on 
the  Atl&ntio  water-shed. 

The  second  of  the  New  Pacific  Rail- 
roads should  he  designed  to  give  to  the 
East  a  double  connection  with  8an 
Francisco,  the  great,  the  overshadowing 
port  on  that  coast.  Sontiiward  from 
that  city,  for  a  thousand  miles,  there  is 
no  adequate  harbor — the  nearest  being 
Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Oalifbmia,  and 
a  Mexican  port.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
extending  from  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco nearly  to  the  southern  boundary,  U 
described  as  one  of  the  richest  Taiieys  in 
the  world ;  one  where  the  bulk  of  the 
best  California  wheat  is  raised,  and 
which  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  popula* 
tion  of  fire  millions  of  people.  This  is 
the  natural  approach  from  the  southward 
and  the  path  of  the  southerly  transcon- 
tinental line. 

By  this  route  the  high  crossings  of  the 
8ierra  Nevada  range  will  he  partially 
avoided,  the  mountains  being  tamed 
rather  than  crossed ;  the  elevation  of  the 
Tejon  Pass  is  but  about  four  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level.  Thence  to  the 
Oolorado  River,  at  Fort  Mohave,  and  on 
to  the  Sierra  Madre,  or  Rocky  Mountain 
chain,  near  Albuquerque,  the  line  should 
cross  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  about 
the  36th  parallel,  lliis  is  the  great  re- 
pository of  gold  and  silver,  which  the 


Mexicans  have  been  working,  in  a  crude 
and  imperfect  way,  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  the  Aztecs  for  centuries  be- 
fore them.  From  the  passage  of  this 
divide  of  the  continent,  near  Santa  F6, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country  would  be  served  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches,  with  sub- 
branChes  leading  to  New  Orleans,  Vicks- 
burg,  Memphis,  Cairo,  and  St.  Louis. 
In  fact,  several  beginnings  have  been 
made  toward  a  system  of  railroads  lead- 
ing from  each  of  these  points  westward 
of  the  Mississippi,  all  of  them  tending  in 
the  direction  of  this  passage  at  the  85th 
parallel. 

One  of  these  lines,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  Eastern  Division,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Kansas  Branch, 
has  been  extended  (with  the  aid  of  the 
Government)  700  miles  west  of  St.  Louis, 
or  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
is  consequently  the  lioe  west  of  the 
southerly  system,  and  is  only  about  500 
miles  from  the  Rio  Grande  at  Albu- 
querque. A  better  point  of  departure  in 
found  by  a  direct  route  southwest  fron» 
St.  Lonis,  and  the  South  Pacific  Rail- 
road of  Missouri  have  already  a  line  if< 
operation  to  the  Gasconade  River,  125 
miles  westward. 

The  following  tabular  sketch  indi- 
cates, with  sufficient  precision,  the 
length  of  the  vital  lines,  and  for  which 
government  aid  is  asked : 


CoitfAKT. 

Boon  An  Tmmn  of  Imb. 

Laironr. 

Batb. 

Total  Ad 

Northern  Pacific 

Iiake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound 

Ban  Francisco  to  Albnquercue 

Portland  to  Humboldt  Hiw 

Virginia  to  Salt  Lake 

1,700 

1,000 

400 

250 
600 

1,000 
800 
400 
400 

1,000 

|M,OOQ,000 

90,000^000 

SfOOOjOOO 

6.000,000 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,00'l,000 

San  Joaqvin  A  Southern 

Montana  Branch 

Kansaa  Branch,  E.D 

South  Padilo 

Hemphla  tt  Pacific 

Fort  Wallace  io  Albuquttqae 

SpriDgfleld,l£o.,to      «<              yU 

FortGibeon 

Little  Bock  to  Fori  Gibeon 

Cairo  ft  Fulton 

Lit  tie  Bock  to  Tvler.  Tezaa 

Lawrence  *  OaWeeton 

New  Orleana  ft  Santa  P6 

Houaton  to  Tyler 

4,000,000 
10,000^000 

Tctai 

, 

^950 

#103,000,000 

Or  a  total  of  7,000  miles  of  railroad, 
npon  which  the  Government  is  asked  to 
assnme  an  annnal  interest-chargo  which 
conld  not  exceed  $6,600,000  per  annnm, 
and  which  might  he  reduced,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  to  nothing.  The 
rate  per  mile  has  been  placed  lower  than 
the  existing   ratio   for  the  Imes  now 


bnilding,  as  it  is  claimed,  for  each  and 
all  of  the  new  lines,  that  they  do  not 
have  to  cross  mountainous  country. 
These  sums  of  $20,000  and  $10,000  per 
mile  are  a  trifle  under  the  probable 
cost  of  the  lines ;  but,  as  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  first  mortgage-bonds  could 
be  issued  for  an  equal  sum,  there  would 
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probably  be  no  difficulty  about  rabing  general  commercial  activity.  In  fact^  it 
from  private  hands  the  sum  sufficient  to  constitutes  no  real  addition  to  the  na- 
catxy  them  through.  tional  debt,  as  the  property  is  held  as 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  the  Gov-  security  for  the  government  advances, 
ernment  is  not  asked  to  give  one  dollar ;  It  will  lessen  the  expenses  of  administer- 
but  simply  to  loan  the  use  of  these  sums  ing  the  government,  and  give  us  order 
for  a  period  of  years,  to  tal^e  adequate  and  quiet  throughout  the  whole  public 
security  for  the  amounts,  and  to  cancel  domain.  It  will  bring  us  into  nearer 
the  indebtedness  as  time  lapsed  by  their  relations  yith  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
service  in  its  behalf;  or  if  that  were  not  whose  populous  fields  teem  with  the  pro- 
sufficient,  to  call  upon  the  companies  to  ducts  we  seek.  Is  there  any  better  use 
make  good  the  deficiency.  It  will  not,  to  which  the  i&ational  credit  can  be 
by  the  time  the  roads  are  done,  have  put?  It  is  the  part  of  statesmanship 
taken  one  dollar  out  of  the  treasury  or  to  look  forward,  and  rise  with  the  spirit 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  as  of  the  time.  It  falls  to  our  lot,  now,  to 
the  amount  of  the  interest  advanced  map  out  and  organize  the  work  of  the 
temporarily  is  less  than  the  saving  to  next  generation,  and  to  contribute  our 
the  Government  by  the  roads,  to  aaj  efforts  toward  bringing  the  whole  world 
nothing  of  the  enhanced  worth  of  aU  the  Bearer  to  us,  and  every  part  of  the 
public  lands,  and  the  increase  of  the  oonntry  nearer  to  every  other. 


IN    TUNE. 


Whbk  low  upon  the  happy  grass  I  He, 
And  hear  the  wind  among  the  msding  leaves, 

And  look  up  toward  the  pure  and  perfect  sky, 
Till  of  its  drowsy  peace  my  heart  receiyes; 

'Mid  all  the  merry  carols  of  the  birds, 
The  sweet  soft  sounds  of  insect-stir  below, 

A  moumAil  undertone,  too  rague  Sor  words, 
Comes  troubling  the  still  peace  with  haunting  woe. 

The  grasses  whisper  to  the  bending  com, 
The  keen-Toiced  cricket  gossips  to  the  bee. 

And,  darting  through  the  sparkling  dews  of  mom, 
The  oriole  answers  to  the  robin^s  glee. 

The  stately  swans  go  circling  up  the  lake, 
— Beneath  them  fiiurer  swans  serenely  moTe — 

Pushed  by  their  snowy  breasts  the  ripples  break    ' 
Among  the  liUcs,  murmuring  low  of  love. 

It  seems  all  Nature  hath  an  answering  speech ; 

No  smallest  fly  swims  in  the  sun  alone. 
But  somewhere  floats  a  golden  mate  for  each, 

Making  its  music  in  the  self-same  tone. 

Then  why,  my  heart,  this  undertone  of  doubt  ? 

Shall  bird  and  insect  flnd  completed  life. 
And  thou  alone,  of  all  the  world  left  out, 

Still  question,  with  the  universe  at  strife  ? 

0  lonely  heart,  set  thine  own  chords  in  tune  I 
With  discord's  self,  divinest  music  jars : 

Then  shalt  thou  learn  Love's  everlasting  rune. 
And  chant  the  anthem  of  the  morning  stars. 

For  thee  shall  all  creation  have  a  voice. 

And  flowers  and  birdd  and  angels  round  the  Throne, 
In  one  glad  chorus  sing  to  thee,  "  Rejoice  I 
The  heart  that  loveth,  nei>er  is  alone  1 " 
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GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  LIFE. 


Ik  undertaking  to  condense  floating 
reminiscences  and  idle  reflections  into  a 
compact  multum  in  parvo  upqn  German 
Uoiversit/  Life,  I  am  somewhat  appre- 
hensive as  to  the  limits  of  the  panfp. 
The  theme  is  so  interesting  and  so  diver- 
sified that  it  threateos  to  grow  indefi- 
nitely under  one's  pen.  A  few  words  of 
explanation  at  the  outset  maj  not  come 
amiss.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present 
brief  sketch  to  treat  of  the  origin  and 
educational  functions  of  the  German 
university  system,  but  to  indicate  the 
salient  features  of  life  and  study  in  the 
university  towns,  in  order  that  the  stay- 
at-home  reader  may  obtain  some  clear 
notions  of  this  peculiar  phase  of  4^dent- 
life.  Those  however  who  know  by  ex- 
perience what  it  is  to  study  in  Germany, 
will  perhaps  find  some  entertain ment 
in  haying  their  remiuisceuces  of  by- 
gone hours  refreshed  in  this  informal 
manner. 

A  German  university  might  be  char- 
acterized as  a  circle  the  circumference 
of  which  is  everywhere  and  the  centre 
nowhere.  In  rambling  through  the  nar- 
row streets  of  G for  the  first  few 

.  days  after  my  arrival,  I  was  continually 
puzzled  in  trying  to  find  out  where  the 
university  really  was.  Every  walk  dis- 
covered some  new  building.  It  was  not 
as  it  is  in  an  American  college,  where  the 
lecture-rooms,  library,  chapel,  and  dor- 
mitories are  clustered  in  and  around  a 
centre— the  campus,  or  college  green. 
A  German  university  really  has  no  com- 
mon rallying-place  for  all  the  students. 
There  is  the  Aula,  where  applicants  are 
immatriculftted,  where  the  treasurer 
keeps  his  books,  the  university  court 
sits,  and  the  career  shuts  its  doors  upon 
the  young  spirits  whose  love  of  beer  has 
outrun  their  discretion.  In  quite  another 
place  is  the  Oollegiea-haus,  where  the 
mtgority  of  the  lectures  are  held.  In  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  town  is  the 
chemical  laboratory.  Still  farther  ofP  and 


in  an  opposite  direction  is  the  aoatimd- 
oal  museum,  where  the  medical  course  is 
pursued.  Wholly  outside  ofthe  town  rises 
the  dome  of  the  observatory,  while  m 
another  suburb  blooms  the  botanical 
garden.  The  professor  of  agricultard 
chemistry  meets  his  students  in  some  ci- 
devant  mill.  After  I  had  passed  upwards 

of  three  years  in  G ^  and  flattered 

myself  with  the  belief  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  at  least  the  externalities  of 
all  the  university  buildings,  I  learned  that 
a  neat,  well-appointed  little  form,  sit- 
uated about  a  mile  and  a  half  frcmi  the 
town-gate,  was  the  agricultural  school 
connected  with  the  university.  Kotloog 
afterwards  a  cluster  of  shed-like  boildlugs 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  veterinary 
school — also  connected  with  the  mu- 
versity. 

The  students^  habitations  are  as  scat- 
tered as  the  public  buildings.  Each  man 
lives  by  himself  and  Bubstantially  after 
his  own  fashion.  Almost  every  house  in 
the  smaller  university  towns  has  one  or 
more  rooms  let  out  to  these  quasi  Bohe- 
mians* Such  a  thing  as  a  dormitory 
after  our  fashion  would  be  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  eye  of  a  German.  It  wonld 
suggest  too  forcibly  the  school  or  tlie 
barracks.  Frequently  noany  students 
room  in  the  same  building,  which  in  then 
called  a  caravansery  or  mill,  while  the 
inmates  pass  under  the  name  of 
house-bones.  A  room  itself  is  styled  a 
booth  or  shanty.  To  enter  a  student's 
apartment  is  to  '^  charge  upon  him  in 
his  booth." 

Shall  we  then  charge  upon  one  or  tvo 
students  in  their  booths  ?  The  first  one 
happens  to  be  of  studious  habits.  We 
enter  a  medium-sized,  uncarpeted  room, 
furnished  with  a  table,  a  sofa,  a  desk  or 
secretary,  some  book-shelves^  and  two  or 
three  uninviting  chairs.  To  one  «de  of 
the  main  room  is  the  sleeping  chamber, 
through  the  open  door  of  which  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wash-stand  in 
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admirable  disorder  and  the  end  of  a 
feather-bed.  The  shelves  are  filled  with 
books;  the  books  overflow  upon  the 
sofift  and  the  desk  and  the  table  and  into 
the  comers  of  the  room.  Upon  the 
table  stand  the  remains  of  a  frngal 
brel^ast^— a  battered  ooflfee-pot,  a  very 
disoonra^ing  butter-plate,  the  end  of  a 
long  loaf  of  brown  bread,  a  knife  bnt  no 
fork.  Against  the  wall,  over  the  sofa, 
are  hung  pbotograpMo  likenesses  of  the 
inmate's  fViends.  In  one  comer  stands 
the  inevitable  pipe-rack,  with  its  assort- 
ment of  long  cherry  stems  and  porce- 
lain bowls,  while  on  the  table  is  the  asfa- 
onp  and  also  a  small  porcelain  arm  or 
leg,  nsed  for  plugging  the  pipe.  As  the 
inmate  of  the  room  rises  to  greet  ns,  we 
may  observe  that  he  is  nnshaven,  un- 
kempt, and  collarless;  he  wears  cloth 
slippers  and  a  long  wrapper  of  coarse 
cloth  reaching  down  almost  to  the  feet, 
and  his  pantaloons  are  baggy.  The  at- 
mosphere is  flagrant  with  coffee  and 
tobacco,  while  the  pale,  somewhat  worn 
countenance  of  the  man  betokens  high 
learning. 

By  woy  of  conti-ast,  we  may  enter  the 
room  of  some  student  whose  present 
business  it  is  not  to  study.  He  is  prob- 
ably a  corps-student.  Being  of  a  social 
disposition,  he  likes  to  be  surrounded 
with  friends,  corps-brothers,  of  whom  a 
half-dozen  are  present  all  talking  and 
smoking  to  the  full  capacity  of  their 
lungs.  Some  wear  parti-colored  caps  of 
the  ordinary  shape  and  In  the  ordinary 
manner;  others  have  Servis-mtitzen,  a 
rimless  apology  for  a  cap,  which  is 
placed  en  the  extreme  back  part  of  the 
head  and  kept  in  position  by  a  small 
elastic  thread  passing  under  the  chin. 
We  see  few  books,  but  the  deficiency  is 
made  np  by  the  increased  number  of  pipes 
and  chairs.  Suspended  to  the  wall  hang 
divers  sabres  and  BchlAger,  with  bai^ket- 
hilts  ornamented  by  the  corps'  colors. 
Table,  chairs,  and  sofa  bear  marks  of 
hard  nsage.  Irtstead  of  books  we  find 
masks  and  fencing-gloves  in  the  corners. 
One  individual  is  perhaps  practising  the 
Schlftger  exercise  in  the  air,  by  cutting 
Tiefqnart  with  his  walking-cane.  Two 
or  three  poodles  give  variety  to  the 
VOL.  11. — 32 


meeting  by  jumping  over  the  chairs  to 
order,  or  standing  on  their  hind  legs  to 
beg  for  sugar.  The  students  themselves 
discusd  vigorously  the  most  recent  ques- 
tion of  general  interest — how  gloriously 
the  last  duel  has  terminated  by  the  senior 
member's  slicing  the  nose  of  his  antago- 
nist, or  the  probability  of  some  other  bro- 
ther's being  relegated  for  six  months,  for 
having  nninerciftiUy  thrashed  an  imper- 
tinent watdiman  the  previous  night. 

The  students  breakfast  in  their  rooms. 
The  meal  is  extremely  simple,  consisting 
of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  prepared 
in  the  house  and  brought  in  by  the  ser- 
vant. These  servants  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  peculiar  feature  of  German  stu- 
dent-life. Whether  their  nomenclature 
Is  regulated  by  the  Government  or  not, 
I  am  unable  to  say ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  all  called  either  Marie, 
Oariine,  or  Luise.  Their  capacity  for 
work  and  their  general  cheerfulness 
border  on  the  marvellous.  It  would 
scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
they  perfbrm  as  much  work  in  the 
course  of  the  week  as  any  two  car- 
drivers  on  our  city  railroads.  One  ser- 
vant girl  waits  upon  some  six  or  seven 
students  anfl  does  the  fkmily-work  in 
addition.  She  is  sent  to  the  library  for 
a  basketful  of  books  for  some  "dig" 
who  is  busy  on  his  doctoral  dissertation, 
sent  out  for  clothes,  for  boots,  for  to- 
b  icoo,  for  wine  or  beer ;  she  brings  the 
dinner  for  those  who  take  that  meal  in 
their  rooms;  she  makes  the  beds  and 
fires  and  sweeps  the  rooms  (when  they 
are  swept) ;  in  the  autumn  she  is  sent  to 
the  family  garden  ontside  of  the  city 
walls,  to  dig  potatoes,  by  way  of  variety. 
Her  hebdomadal  relaxation  consists  in 
dancing  from  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
night  until  one  or  two  o'clock  Monday 
morning.  Tight-bodied,  rosy-cheeked, 
she  is  a  marvel  of  endurance. 

The  student  takes  his  supper  wher- 
ever he  may  haj>pen  to  I  e— whether  at 
home,  or  in  tlie  country  for  a  walk,  or 
in  a  saloon  drinking  beer  with  his  * 
friends.  Medical  students,  who  attend 
lectures  and  dinique  from,  say,  nine  in 
the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening, 
have  a  fashion  of  imrrying  at  the  close 
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of  tho  day ^8  work  into  some  favorite 
kneipe  (beer  saloon)  and  passing  the 
five  liours  to  eleven  in  drinking  beer, 
eating  bread  and  cheese^  smoking  and 
playing  "  sixty-six  "  or  "  qnodlibet," 
pretty  much  all  at  once.  The  greater 
part  of  tbe  students  dine  at  the  various 
hotels  or  dining  places ;  the  hour  is  one, 
at  least  in  all  the  small  university  towns. 
Of  course  there  is  the  usual  diversity  of 
fare  and  of  price.  The  price  is  oompn- 
ted  by  tlie  month.  Whatever  the  stu- 
dent orders  in  his  room  Is  charged  on 
account  by  the  hoase-owner,  so  much, 
e.  g.,  for  each  portion  of  coffee,  so  many 
pounds  of  sugar,  so  much  bread,  butter, 
<&c. ;  the  account  is  made  up  every 
month  or  every  week,  according  to 
agreement.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  a 
Geiman  student  is  the  most  comfortably 
independent  mortal  in  existence.  He 
has  his  room  free  from  all  surveillance, 
and  can  send  the  servant  on  all  conceiv- 
able errands ;  if  he  wishes  to  invite  his 
friends  to  a  bachelor  ^^  spread,"  he  has 
only  to  make  some  previous  arrange- 
ment with  the  landlady,  and  to  give  the 
servant-girl  a  trifling  Trinkgeld  for  her 
extra  labor.  He  is  thus  as  independent 
as  one  who  hires  famished  rooms  in 
Kew  York,  and  enjoys  the  comfort  of 
not  being  obliged  to  go  out  in  all 
weathers  for  every  meal  or  to  run  his 
own  errands.  Moot  students,  I  have 
said,  dine  in  some  hotel.  A  few,  how- 
ever, have  their  dinner  brought  by  the 
servant  from  the  hotel.  The  basket 
used  for  this  purpose  is  so  practical  and 
so  peculiar  to  Germany,  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  will  perhaps  be  of  service.  It 
is  round,  small,  and  very  deep,  and  has 
a  wide  slit  running  down  one  side  to  the 
bottom.  Into  this  basket  the  dishes, 
generally  fonr  in  number,  are  dropped 
one  upon  tlie  other.  The  bottom  of  the 
second  dish  fits  upon  and  into  the  first, 
the  third  upon  the  second,  and  so  on, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  iron  rings  used 
in  making  long  vertical  castings.  Each 
of  the  dishes  has  a  knob  which  slips 
down  the  slit  and  projects  beyond  tbe 
side  of  the  basket,  so  tiiat  the  dish  may 
be  easily  lifted  out.  When  the  dishes 
are  all  in  place  and  the  cover  is  on,  the 


whole  is  readily  carried  in  one  hand 
without  spilling  or  oooliog  tbe  conteDts. 

A  German  university  is  not  a  piace 
where  teaching  is  done,  bat  where  infor- 
mation is  imparted.  There  are  no  lessons 
or  recitations.  When  the  German  gym- 
nasiast  receives  hia  certificate  of  aohol- 
arship  and  sets  out  for  the  nniversity, 
he  knows  that  he  is  bidding  fiarewell 
to  drilling,  memorizing,  reciting,  and 
grading,  and  that  henceforth  he  must  be 
his  own  admonisher.  Were  the  nniver- 
aity  a  person  and  not  a  oorporation, 
we  might  imagine  it  as  saying  to  every 
young  man  who  matriculates :  yon  have 
received  a  thorough,  careful  tnoning  in 
all  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education ; 
you  know  so  much  of  Lalan,  Greek,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  and  the  other  bran- 
ches ;  you  have  been  kept  to  your  woik 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  and  snb- 
jected  to  rigid  discipline;  you  have 
chosen  your  profession  and  are  now 
about  to  fit  yourself  for  it;  in  other 
words,  you  are  to  become  a  man.  There- 
fore I  shall  treat  you  as  a  man.  Ton  axe 
free  to  attend  lectures  or  to  neglect  them ; 
to  read  this  text-book  or  that;  room 
where  you  will  and  live  as  yon  see  fit. 
You  will  not  be  culled  npon  to  give  an 
account  of  your  progress  before  the  end 
of  your  course,  when  you  apply  for  a  de- 
gree. You  are  of  course  responsible  fur 
breach  of  public  order  or  propriety,  bnt 
otherwise  you  are  free  from  supervision. 

The  difference  between  such  a  system 
and  the  American  one  its  too  obvious  to 
be  dwelt  upon.  A  German  university  is 
without  a  doubt  the  paradise  for  do- 
nothings.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
the  only  place,  excepting  Pari?,  where  the 
student  can  pursue  every  conceivable 
branch  of  research  in  a  manly,  independ- 
ent manner.  60  long  as  our  oollegians 
are  tied  down  to  certain  text-books, 
forced  to  repeat  a  given  number  of  pages 
of  history  or  metaphysics  or  criticisoL, 
whether  they  agree  with  the  author's 
views  or  not,  and  then  marked  according 
to  the  facility  with  which  they  know 
their  parts,  so  long  we  may  expect  medi- 
ocrity and  even  downright  hypocrisy. 
The  German  method  is  at  least  a  train- 
ing for  the  world,  a  preparation  for  the 
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problraa— what  shall  I  learn,  rather  tlian 
the  task— how  ehall  I  leam  what  is 
given  me. 

The  instraction,  then,  whieh  is  given  to 
€krman  university  students  assumes  the 
form  of  lectures.  Now  none  but  those 
who  have  attended  a  university  can  have 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
eornplete  system  of  leotures.  In  order 
to  speak  with  the  plain  but  toroible  lan- 
guage of  figure?,  I  have  carefully  reck- 
oned oat  the  Berlin  catalogue  for  the  sum- 
mer-term, and  find,  by  actoal  count,  the 
following  courses  of  lectures  are  an- 
nounced for  that  term,  viz. :  in 
Theology,  43   oocapyiiig  1&7  boon perifreek. 

Jurispradence,    66  183 

Medicine,  63  217 

Philoflophy,         17  62 

afathemfttioB,      12  44 

Kat.  Sciences,      36  119 

Folit.£oon.,frc.  10  95 

Hirtoxy,  IS  36 

Art,  n  » 

Philology,  13  47 

Total,  274  915 

That  is  to  say,  during  a  single  term  of 
four  months  we  find  274  courses  of  lec- 
tures announced  upou  every  conceivable 
snbject  of  inquiry,  from  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  down  to  the  latest  improve- 
ment in  draining  vegetable  gardens, 
which  lectures  occupy  in  their  delivery 
915  hours  every  week.  The  computation 
however  must  be  made  more  accurate, 
by  allowing  for  a  certain  number  of  lec- 
tures which  are  announced  but  never 
real.  There  is  a  trifle  of  humbug  in 
every  thing,  not  even  a  Prassian  univer- 
sity excepted.  Young  graduates,  aspir- 
ants after  professorial  honors,  remain 
after  obtaining  their  degrees,  pursue  their 
studies,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
receive  permission  to  lecture.  They  are 
not  professors,  not  even  extra^ordinary 
professors,  but  mere  lecturers,  who  have 
a  right  to  the  use  of  such  of  the  lecture- 
rooms  as  happen  to  be  vacant.  They 
receive  no  salary  from  the  university. 
These  lecturers  usually  avoid  competing 
with  the  regular  professors,  and  take  up 
rather  remote  subjects  of  investigation  or 
else  specialties.  The  m^ority  of  the 
lectures  which  they  announce  are  never 
read,  for  want  of  hearers — an  accident 
which  not  infrequently  happens  to  the 


professors  themselves.  A  liberal  deduc- 
tion, say  twenty  per  cent,  must  accord- 
ingly be  made  for  such  contingencies. 
This  will  give,  as  to  the  total  of  bona 
fide  lectures,  220  courses,  occupying  782 
hours  per  week.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  reauurked  that  the  above  calcu- 
lation has  been  made  from  the  catalogue 
for  the  snmmer  or  short  semester ;  in  the 
winter-term,  however,  the  number  of 
lectures  is  materially  increased.  I  must 
also  add  that  several  practical  courses 
are  not  embraced  in  the  above  computa- 
tion. For  instance,  there  are  no  less 
than  eleven  cliniques  which  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  medical  lectures,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  various  .chemical 
laboratories,  courses  of  practical  investi- 
gation in  botany  and  physiology,  histol- 
ogy, practical  exercises  in  law,  theology, 
diplomatics,  and  the  like.  If  we  further 
consider  the  fact  th^t  the  various  cabinets 
whether  of  art,  history,  or  science,  are 
well  filled,  and  that  the  library  is  on  a 
scale  of  which  America  can  scarcely  have 
a  conception,  we  shall  realize  that  a  first- 
class  German  university  is  an  institution 
of  learning  sui  geMris.  According  to  a 
statement  recently  published  in  the  J^ew 
Yorh  Ifatian^  the  annual  endowment  of 
the  Berlin  library  amounts  at  present  to 
nearly  $100,000.  I  know  no  reason  for 
discrediting  the  statement,  for  it  is  and 
has  been  for  years  the  declared  policy  of 
both  Berlin  and  Gkittingen,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  world  of  books  by  purchasing 
every  thing  that  has  any  value,  so  soon  as 
it  is  published. 

In  order  to  complete  this  statistical 
part  of  the  picture,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  the  averse  number  of  students 
and  professors.  During  the  winter-term, 
1867-1868,  there  were  in  attendance  at 
Berlin,  2,249  students ;  in  Leipzig,  1,190 ; 
at  Munich,  1,144 ;  at  Bonn,  927 ;  Halle, 
847 ;  Gdttingen,  806 ;  Wttrzburg,  694 ; 
Heidelberg,  626;  Kdnigsberg,  986;  Jena, 
416 ;  Erlangen,  401 ;  Greifswald,  401 ; 
Giessen,  826  ;  Marburg,  800 ;  MtXnster 
(Prussian  Oatholic  Academy),  468.  This 
statement  does  not  include  Vienna, 
which  has  an  attendance  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  Berlin,  or  Prague,  which 
equals  Leipzig.    Making  these  additions, 
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we  find  an  average  attendance  of  850 
students  at  seventeen  universities.  The 
list,  as  first  given,  contains  the  names 
of  fifteen  nniversities.  These  are  all 
Prussian,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
viz.,  Munich,  WOrzburg,  and  Heidelberg. 
Adding  Breslan,  we  have  a  total  of  thir< 
teen  Prussian  universities.  These  were 
directed,  also,  duriog  the  winter  of  1867- 
1888,  by  394  fall  professors,  160  extra- 
ordinary (sub)  professors,  and  28S  pri- 
vate instructors  (equivalent  to  the  coaeheB 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge).  We  have 
consequently  an  average  of  80  full  pro- 
fessors, 12  sub-professors,  and  18  private 
instructors,  for  each  university  of  860 
students.  In  other  words,  there  are  00 
instructors  for  860  pupils,  or  one  to 
fourteen — a  very  unusual  proportion, 
especially  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  circumstance  that  the  instruc- 
tion is  communicated  by  lectures  and 
not  by  recitations. 

If  we  wish  to  see  Germsn  atudent- 
life  in  its  typical  phase,  we  must  visit 
the  lecture-room.  Ordinarily  this  is  a 
badly-lighted,  worse-ventilated,  cramped 
apartment,  furnished  with  long,  narrow 
desks  and  hard  wooden  seats.  In  the 
smaller  university-towns  oonsiderable 
license  obtains  with  regard  to  deport- 
ment. Before  the  lecturer  enters  the 
room,  laughing,  talking,  and  smoking 
are  tolerated  to  the  utmost  extent ;  but 
no  sooner  does  the  door  open  and  the 
bespectacled  form  of  the  prof<fS8or  ap- 
pear, than  every  tongue  is  hushed, 
cigars  are  put  aside,  portfolios  unfolded, 
the  stereotyped  formula,  ^  Meine  Herr- 
m,*'  is  uttered,  and  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the 
dry,  didactic  monologue  and  the  scrntoh- 
ing  of  pen  upon  paper.  Almost  all  the 
lectures  are  read,  with  what  is  called 
f^mpttf— 1.  e.,  they  are  commenced  fif- 
teen minntes  after  the  hour.  This  may 
appear,  at  first  sight,  a  waste  of  time ; 
but  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  professors,  and  also  of 
the  students,  have  several  lectures  in 
succession,  perhaps  on  diff«^rent  sabjects 
and  in  different  buildings,  we  shall  see 
the  fitnesa  of  such  a  brief  respite.  It 
gives  one  time  to  rest  the  mind  and 


take  a  turn  in  the  fresh  air  between 
two  spells  of  quill-driving.  This  notioa 
of  tempu»  has  communicated  itself  to 
the  private  relations  of  students  among 
themselves,  so  that  every  meeting  is 
understood  to  begin  after  a  quarter's 
grace,  unless  dbtinctly  declared  to  be 

A  university  lecture  is,  as  a  rule,  dry, 
and  delivered  without  grace.  It  con- 
sists of  nothing  more  than  a  pkin,  un- 
varnished enunciation  of  facts  or  princi- 
ples. In  Berlin,  popular  lectures  are 
delivered  by  such  men  as  Droyssen, 
Banke,  and  Gneist,  wbidi  are  brilliant, 
and  attract  outside  audiences ;  iu  fact, 
every  university  has  one  or  more  lec- 
turers in  each  faculty,  who  strive  to 
shine  either  by  wit  or  elegance  of  man- 
ner. But  apart  from  these,  lecturing 
is,  as  already  observed,  a  mere  straight- 
forward statement  of  fact  or  doctrine. 
The  stndents  copy  down  diligently  what 
they  hear,  and  use  their  notes  for  study 
or  reference.  The  professor  commences 
his  course  by  introducing  the  snlject 
generally,  and  giving  a  list  of  such  books 
as  he  desires  or  advises  his  hearers  to 
read  up  or  consult  collaterally.  In  very 
many  departments  printed  wjhemes  of 
the  entire  course  of  lectures  are  dis- 
tributed. This  method  of  study  is  em- 
inently simple,  staightforward,  earnest 
The  professor  states  his  own  opinions 
upon  disputed  points,  alludes  to  and 
combats  opposing  opinions,  and  gives 
oopious  Inferences  to  authorities  which 
the  student  may  consult  for  himself. 
I  am  aware  of  the  imperfect  success 
which  must  attend  every  effoi-t  to  por- 
tray to  the  uninitiated  American  mind 
the  German  method  of  university  in- 
struction ;  it  is  impossible  to  apprehend 
through  mere  words  this  subtle  spirit 
of  restless  yet  good-natnred,  persistent, 
liberal  inquiry.  I  might  perhaps  best 
characterize  the  method  by  saying, 
that  the  student  is  not  expected  to 
memorize  lessons,  to  repent,  parrot-like, 
what  he  does  not  believe ;  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  believe  any  thing,  but  to  listen, 
to  read,  to  reflect,  and  to  Judge  for  himself. 

And  now  a  fevr  words  upon  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  their  character  and 
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habits.  I  shonld  say  they  are  not  su- 
perior or  even  equal  to  American  sm- 
dents  uf  the  same  age  and  rank  in  aver- 
age native  talent.  I  am  persuaded  that 
with  the  same  advantages  and  a  like 
careful  preparatory  training,  American 
collegians  would  accomplish  more  in  a 
given  time.  Every  German  professor 
who  has  had  personal  acquaintance  with 
Americans  among  his  hearers,  will  read- 
ily acknowledge  that  they  are  brighter 
and  learn  faster  than  the  others.  The 
great  difference,  after  all,  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  gymna- 
sial  training,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
our  preparatory  schools.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  a  German  boy  passes  the 
twelve  yenrs  of  his  life,  from  eight  to 
twenty,  in  the  same  school,  under  th© 
supervision  of  the  same  teachers,  ad- 
vancing, from  class  to  class,  by  a  reg- 
ular progression,  from  which  there  is 
scarcely  eviT  a  deviation,  using  the  same 
text-books  until  he  has  had  time  to  learn 
them  by  heart  through  sheer  repetition. 
There  are  schools  in  this  country  which 
fully  equal  any  German  gymnasium,  and 
which  send  forth  young  men  to  college, 
who  could  enter  upon  a  university  ca- 
reer in  Germany  under  the  most  favora^ . 
ble  auspices.  The  trouble  is,  that  where 
we  have  one  such  school,  Germany  has 
a  hundred.  They  are  all  alike,  built 
upon  the  same  last,  to  use  a  German 
idiom,  so  that  a  hundred  or  more  young 
men  may  enter  together  the  university 
equally  prepared.  In  short,  Germany 
has  a  system  of  higher  schools,  and  we 
have  none.  I  remember  once  asking  a 
student  who  was  a  notorious  Bummler — 
1.  e.,  an  ^4dler^' — and  who  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  man  that  never  had 
seriously  studied,  how  be  happened  to 
be  so  thoroughly  posted  in  tlie  classics, 
for  he  could  translate  with  the  greatest 
^uency  and  repeat  his  grammar  perfect- 
ly, rules,  exceptions,  and  notes.  "To 
tell  the  truth,"  he  replied,  "I  never 
studied  out  of  school ;  but  in  school  we 
were  forced  to  go  over  the  ground  again 
and  again,  until  we  could  not  help  learn- 
ing ;  old  EQhner  drilled  his  Greek  into 
us  youngsters,  so  that  we  had  to  know 
it,  whether  we  intended  to  or  not." 


There  is  an  impression  somewhat 
prevalent  in  America,  that  all  German 
students  study  very  hard.  If  any  one 
of  my  readers  has  that  impression,  I 
beg  him  to  efface  it  immediately.  A 
German  university  is  a  microcosm,  con- 
taining every  conceivable  shade  of  char- 
acter, disposition,  and  talent,  tliose 
who  study  do  so  with  every  advantage ; 
they  work  under  a  system  which  oan 
supply  any  thing  but  mind  itself.  The 
dissipated,  however,  have  alAO  free  play. 
So  long  as  they  preserve  outward  order 
and  decorum,  they  may  be  said  to  live 
without  restraint  One  circumstance 
must  not  be  overlooked.  A  gymnasiast, 
having  passed  his  examination  abeundi^ 
and  being  matriculated  at  the  univer- 
sity, finds  himself  in  a  new  world.  No 
longer  tied  down  to  the  strictest  observ- 
ance of  rules  and  lessons-— I  scarcely 
need  remark  that  the  gymnasial  course 
is  what  Kossuth  would  call  a  system  of 
cast-iron — he  feels  that  he  is  his  own 
master.  The  first  consciousness  of  liber- 
ty conies  over  him  with  a  certain  burst, 
which  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a  way 
the  best-balanoed  mind.  There  is  no- 
thing in  an  American  college  career 
which  resembles  this  experience;  our 
school-life  is  more  free,  our  college-life 
more  restrained,  and  thus  this  novel 
experience  is,  so  to  speak,  whittled  at 
both  ends.  As  a  necessary  result  of 
this  transition  which  I  have  attempted 
to  indicate,  nine  tenths  of  the  new  stu- 
dents— all,  in  fact,  except  the  prematurely 
confirmed  bookworms,  and  even  not  a 
few  of  them-— pass  their  first  semester  in 
idleness  or  positive  dissipation.  In  the 
second  semester^  however,  differences  of 
character  begin  to  show  themselves. 
Those  who  are  naturally  prone  to  dis* 
sipation  keep  on  as  they  have  begun. 
Those  who  are  endowed  with  genuine 
mental  stamina  shake  off  their  tem- 
porary fit  of  self-indulgence,  and  com* 
menoe  work  in  good  earnest,  all  the 
better,  as  the  German  proverb  has  it, 
for  having  ansgerast, 

With  respect  to  the  social  relations 
existing  between  professor  and  student^ 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  reduced,  in 
the  cities,  to  a  minimum,  while  even  in 
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the  small  university-towns,  such  as 
Heidelberg  or  Gdtiingen,  they  are  of 
but  little  moment  in  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  the  students.  Those  who  come 
provided  with  good  letters  of  introduc- 
tion and  are  prone  to  society,  will  natu- 
rally improve  their  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, the  students  keep  to  themselves, 
and  rather  shun  than  seek  personal  con- 
tact with  their  professors.  They  are  in 
Germany,  as  everywhere,  clannish  be- 
yond measure,  shy,  self-satisfying.  They 
are  not  there  to  go  into  society.  All 
the  more  do  they  associate  with  one 
another.  It  would  be  difScult  to  find  a 
student  who  is  not  a  member  of  some 
Cw^w,  or  Verhindung,  or  Burschensehaftj 
or  Oe9elUekafU  They  are  continually 
lounging  about  in  one  another^s  rooms 
or  drinking  beer  together  in  some  Eheipe. 
The  Corps  might  not  inaptly  be  com- 
pared to  the  secret  societies  of  American 
colleges,  in  all  but  the  secrecy.  Ko  se- 
cret societies — that  is,  such  whose  object 
and  meeting-place  and  proceedings  are 
unknown — would  be  tolerated  in  Ger- 
many, for  more  than  one  political  rea- 
son. But  as  regards  social  standing, 
collegiate  influence,  and  unity  of  action, 
the  Corps-students  are  certainly  the 
counterpart  of  the.  secret-society  men  of 
America.  Inferior  in  point  of  numbers 
to  the  outsiders,  the  savages  ( Wilden% 
as  they  are  called,  the  Coi*ps-students 
take  the  lead  in  every  thing,  by  force  of 
organization  and  pluck.  The  difference 
between  a  Verbindung  and  a  Corps 
varies  with  the  several  universities  them- 
selves. At  some,  indeed,  the  terms  are 
almost  .equivalent  It  may,  perhaps, 
give  the  clearest  idea  of  the  difference, 
to  say  that  a  Corps  is  an  old-established 
student  organization,  which  has  regular 
officers,  a  fixed  place  of  meeting,  and  a 
badge  of  colors,  and  which  stands  close- 
ly connected  with  the  general  Corps- 
system  throughout  Germany.  These 
Corps  have  a  tolerably  well-developed, 
practical  Corpus  Juris  of  their  own, 
hold  a  general  S.  C,  or  Senior-Convent 
for  Germany,  once  a-year,  to  which 
each  university  sends  one  or  more  dele- 
gates, and  enforce  their  discipline  rigor- 


ously. Each  university  has  some  seven 
or  eight  of  these  Corps,  while  the  nnm- 
ber  of  inembers  in  any  one  Corps  may 
vary  from  ten  to  fifty.  Each  Corps 
stands,  in  what  is  called  cartel  with 
some  corresponding  Corps  in  another 
university.  Tiiis  means  that  when,  for 
instance,  a  member  of  the  Heidelberg 
Vandals  leaves  that  university  and 
comes  to  Gottingen,  he  is  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Gottingen  Bremen- 
ser.  He  is  treated  as  thongh  originally 
a  member  of  the  latter  Corps.  Tliia 
cartel  union  resembles  somewhat  the 
chapter-system  of  our  secret  societies. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  into  the  details 
of  this  phase  of  student-life  in  Germany, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  better  explain- 
ing another  of  its  prominent  features.  I 
allude  to  the  practice  of  duelling.  One 
who  has  never  been  in  Germany,  or  who 
is  at  least  unacquainted  with  this  ramified 
system  of  societies,  will  find  it  unposeible 
to  understand  how  and  why  so  many 
duels  can  be  fought.  I  am  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  during  my 

first  semester  in  G ^  in  the  winter  of 

1861-1862,  a  Mensur  or  duelling  reunion 
came  off  nearly  every  day.  A  new 
Verbindung  had  been  started,  called  tho 
Normans,  with  an  ex-Heidelberg  student 
named  Mendelssohn  as  its  captain.  The 
Normans  were  determined  to  fight  their 
way  through,  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
Mendelssohn,  who  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  coollest  Schlfiger  in 
Germany,  was  determined  to  lead  them 
in  style.  Report  subsequently  asserted 
that  he  himself  had  fought  some  thirty- 
odd  duels  in  the  course  of  that  winter, 
without  receiving  a  hurt  The  old 
established  Corps  were  evidently  putting 
the  new-comers  upon  their  mettle.  Now 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  Corps  is  to  keep  up  a  some* 
what  vague  ideal  standard  of  student 
excellence,  physical  and  social  One  of 
the  items  of  this  excellence  consists  in 
the  unwillingness  to  abide  an  insult  and 
the  ability  to  punish  it  The  modern 
German  student  is  only  a  descendant  of 
the  medisBval  knight- errant  It  is  con- 
sidered ungentlemanly  to  resent  an  insult 
from  one^s  equal  on  the  spot,  especially 
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with  snch  plebeian  weapons  as  fists  and 
canes.  Nothing  but  swords  or  pistols 
are  fit  instrnnnents  of  satisfaction  for  a 
gentleman  and  a  student.  "With  such 
principles  and  suoh  organization,  w}iat 
wonder,  then,  that  the  university  life 
appears  at  times  to  be  made  up  of  quar- 
rels? Certain  words  or  phrases  are  laid 
down  in  the  code  of  honor  us  unavoid- 
ably calling  for  a  challenge.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  fearful  insult., 
"  dnmmer  Junge,"  which  means  simply 
"Btopid  fellow."  It  is  strange  but 
perfectly  trae,  that  it  is  a  far  less  heinous 
offence  to  call  a  man  a  liar  than  to  say 
to  bim  *^  dumraer  Junge."  It  is  an  enter- 
tainment mi  gmerU  to  witness  a  midnight 
rencontre  between  two  befuddled  stu- 
dents of  rival  Corps.  The  one  touches 
the  other  slightly  with  his  elbow  in 
passing,  or  pretends  to  take  off  his  cap 
to  make  a  profound  salutation,  or  does 
eomething  to  call  for  an  explanation. 
Then  the  cliaffing  beguis.  Herr  Westphale 
congratulates  Herr  Teuton  upon  his  fine 
complexion,  to  which  the  latter  responds 
with  an  affectionate  inquiry  touching  the 
condition  of  Herr  Westphale's  organs  of 
locomotion.  This  is  met  by  the  request 
to  count  the  number  of  stars  in  the  Milky 
Way.  Thereupon  Herr  Teut on  wishes  to 
know  who  last  called  Herr  Westphale  a 
beer  boy.  And  thus  the  remarks  grow 
more  and  more  pointed,  until  llerr 
Westphale  calls  Herr  Teuton  a  "  dnmmen 
Jungen;"'  whereupon  Herr  Teuton 
immediately  demands  his  card,  and  the 
duel  comes  off  in  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks*  One  half,  yes,  two  thirds  of  the 
duels  originate  in  mere  trifles.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  incident,  that  a  Corps- 
captain,  seeing  his  men  become^  rusty  in 
their  sword-practice,  sends  a  batch  of 
five  or  six  challenges  to  some  other  Corps, 
picks  out  his  own  men,  and  thus  gets  up 
a  fighting-match  in  cold  blood.  Plstol- 
daels  occur  very  seldom ;  so  also  sabre* 
duels.  They  are  brought  about  only  by 
the  gravest  honajide  insults.  The  usual 
weapon  is  the  Sclilager,  a  straigbt-bladed 
weapon  about  as  long  as  a  rapier  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  It 
has  no  point,  and  has  only  one  edge 
sharpened  for  a  distance  of  some  twenty 


inches  from  the  end.  The  guard  is  a 
hanging  one,  the  hand  being  held  above 
and  in  front  of  the  bead  and  the  sword 
suffered  to  hang  down  almost  perpendic- 
ularly. The  chest  and  neck  are 
protected  by  padding ;  the  right  arm  is 
covered  with  a  long  fencing-glove,  while 
the  left  is  held  behind  the  body.  The 
eyes  are  protected  by  heavy  iron  spec- 
tacles. Thus  accoutred,  the  two  com- 
batants stand  opposite  to  each  other; 
the  floor  between  is  chalked.  Back  of 
each  stands  his  second,  to  one  side  is  the 
umpire,  holding  a  watch.  The  signal 
being  given,  the  duellants  take  two  steps 
forward,  and  come  within  sword-reach, 
and  the  work  begins.  As  soon  as  the 
umpire  sees  that  the  Bchlager  have 
become  caught,  or  that  one  of  the  com- 
batants has  been  touched,  he  cries  Halt, 
and  the  two  seconds  separate  the  princi- 
pals, and  draw  them  back.  The  time 
lost  in  these  intervals  between  the  passes 
is  not  counted  in.  The  rule  is  that  the 
combatants  must  fight  fifteen  minutes  by 
the  watch,  or  until  one  receives  a  ba^l 
wound,  of  which  the  surgeon  in  attend- 
ance is  the  judge.  While  the  dudl  U 
taking  its  course,  the  spectators  are 
amusing  themselves  in  varimis  ways, 
either  in  applauding  some  dexterous 
parry,  or  laughing  at  the  flat  strokes  of 
a  greenhand,  or  quietly  conversing  upon 
other  matters.  Smoking  and  beer-drink- 
ing are  of  course  in  full  activity. 

The  general  impression  which  one 
receives  from  these  passages  at  arms  is 
both  disgusting  and  painful.  There  is  a 
coarseness,  a  brutality  about  them  which 
cannot  but  shock  the  stranger,  whatever 
the  Geimans  themselves  may  think.  The 
motives  are  so  puerile,  the  disfigurement 
of  the  human  face  so  excessive,  that  we 
only  wonder  how  such  a  system  can 
now-a-days  be  tolerated.  There  are 
symptoms,  how^ever,  of  a  reform.  Many 
of  the  worst  features  are  being  abolished, 
one  by  one,  by  the  students  themselves, 
while  the  faculties  are  much  less  tolerant 
than  they  were  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  Jena  students  used  to  fight  in 
broad  daylight,  upon  a  platform  in  front 
of  the  tow^n-hall.  Now,  the  meetings 
are  at  least  kept  secret,  and  nine  out  of 
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ten  are  harmless  affairs.  We  mast 
remember  that  the  German  student  is 
not  A  creation  of  yesterday ;  that  his 
manners,  habits,  and  ideas  have  been 
handed  down  with  trne  class-tenacity 
ft-oin  a  time  when  every  body  wore 
sliortswords  and  fonght  duels.  Dueling 
at  a  German  university  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism  which  will  not  stand  many 
years  longer.  Many  of  the  outside 
students — ^the  TTiWen— do  not  duel,  and 
even  the  Corps-students  themselves  are 
wearying  of  it- 
It  is  not  an  easy  nndertakiug  to 
characterize  fairly  and  fully  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  seven  hundred  young 
men,  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  a  vast 
empire.  Many  of  their  cnstoms  and 
ideas  are  so  novel  to  the  American  mind 
as  to  produce  an  impression  of  grotesque- 
nesfs  even  of  absurdity.  I  have  already 
briefly  indicated  what  might  be  said  of 
their  intellectual  capacity.  It  only 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  their 
social  qualities.  German  students,  as  a 
class  of  course,  ai*e  somewhat  free-and- 
easy  in  their  manners,  yet  punctilious  in 
the  forms  of  student-etiquette,  given  to 
loud  talking  and  deep  potations,  good- 
natured,  especially  towards  strangers, 
and  deficient  in  real  gentlemanly  polish. 
Those  who  come  from  the  upper  dasses, 
the  nobility,  are  selfish  and  overbear- 
ing ;  those  from  the  lower  are  rather  nn- 
kempt,  while  there  is  almost  no  middle 
class  to  hold  the  balance.  There  are  few 
men  in  the  universities  who  correspond, 
in  the  matter  of  personal  independence 
and  refinement,  to  the  sons  of  our  well- 
to-do  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
clergymen— men  who  have  good  social 
instincts  and  tastes,  enough  money  to 
gratify  them  in  moderation,  and  no  class- 
dignity,  as  such,  to  sustain.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  great  defect 
in  the  German  university  system,  more 
especially  outside  of  Prus^ia,  is  precisely 
this  want  of  a  middle  class,  which  may 
elevate  the  poorer  students  and  hold  the 
nobility  in  check. 

No  one,  particularly  no  American, 
should  visit  a  German  university  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  without  having  a  dear, 
definite  plan  of  work,  an  aim  of  study 


mapped  out  before  him.  In  the  first 
place,  the  eucoura^^ments  to  idleness 
are  unusually  great,  and  are  not  at  all 
diminished  by  the  difficulty  of  learning 
things  in  a  foreign  language.  But  what 
is  still  more  decisive,  the  course  of  in- 
struction is  so  radically  different  from 
our  own,  that  the  stranger  experiences 
much  difficulty  in  adapting  Iilmself  to  it. 
Accustomed  to  working  all  his  life  iu  a 
tread-mill  cui'riculum  of  recitations^  he 
is  bewildered  by  the  number  of  lectures 
and  the  variety  of  topics.  There  seems 
to  him  to  be  a  hopeless  want  of  systeoi 
in  the  whole.  A  little  experience  will 
soon  convinoe  hirn  that  there  is  a  plan,  a 
yery  profound  and  thorough  one  too,  un- 
derlying this  apparent  confusion  of  lec- 
tures. One  who  has  decided  upon  his  to- 
cation,  for  instance  medicine  or  theology, 
will  in  a  short  time  discover  the  best  order 
in  which  to  hear  lectures,  and  what  lec- 
tures he  may  omit  without  detriment.  But 
one  who  comes  to  the  university  with 
the  notion  of  merely  picking  np  a  gen- 
eral education,  will  find  himself  at  sea. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  courses  upon  every 
conceivable  subject,  but  they  cannot  all 
be  heard  at  once,  and  there  is  no  sdieme 
of  study  by  which  to  obtain  &  general 
survey.  In  a  word,  a  German  universitj 
is  a  place  for  fitting  one's  self  for  a  pro- 
fession or  for  pursuing  some  special  line 
of  investigation,  and  not  a  place  for 
gaining  mere  so-called  mental  discrpline. 
Those  Americans  who  derive  substantial 
benefit  from  their  student-life  in  Ger- 
many, are  simply  those  who  settle  upon 
their  profession  and  give  to  it  their  undi* 
vided  energies.  The  others,  who  have  no 
special  aim,  are  only  too  apt  to  degener- 
ate into  idlers,  although  often  starting 
out  with  the  best  intentions  and  with 
good  abilities.  I  feel  perfectly  warranted 
in  asserting,  that  he  who  comes  to  the 
university  with  a  ftiir  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  then  studies  some  one  pre- 
determined branch  regularly  and  ener- 
getically, at  the  same  time  sharing  in  the 
thousand  and  one  innocent  diversions 
and  holidays  of  German  life,  will  subse- 
quently revert  to  his  university  career  as 
the  best-spent,  the  cheeriest  period  of  his 
student-life. 
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Tke  Variation  of  Animah  and  PlanU 
under  JDometHeatwn.  By  Charles  Dabwih, 
H.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  Authorized  Edition, 
irith  a  Preface  by  Professor  Asa  Grat.  In 
two  Tolumes,  with  illastrationa.  (Orange 
Judd  &  Company,  245  Broadway.)  Readers 
of  Darwm's  **  Origin  of  Species  "  will  remem- 
ber that  that  work  only  professed  to  be  a  very 
general  statement  of  a  theory  which  needed 
a  great  deal  of  elaboration  and  iUustration ; 
so  much  indeed  that  the  author  was  in  doubt 
whether  bis  life  and  health  would  serve  him 
long  enough  to  ocury  out  his  plan,  and  there* 
fore  gave  us  the  outline  of  his  theory,  which, 
if  circumstanoes  favored,  he  promised  in  time 
to  fill  out  The  present  work  is  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  complete  work.  Consisting 
of  two  volumes  of  more  than  one  thousand 
pnges  in  all,  it  only  covers  the  first  chapter 
of  the  original  work,  which  treated  of  varia- 
tion under  Domestication.  In  a  second  work 
be  now  proposes  to  treat  of  the  variation  of 
Plants  and  Animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  I  e. 
of  natural  selection.  In  a  third  work  he  will 
apply  the  principles  established  in  the  second 
to  several  laige  and  independent  classes  of 
facts,  such  as  the  geological  succession  of 
oi^nic  beings,  th^r  distribution  in  past  and 
present  time,  and  thdr  mutual  afifinities  and 
homologies.  He  has,  indeed,  set  himself  an 
almost  endless  task,  and  one  that  would  cer- 
tainly discourage  a  less  earnest  and  calmly 
enthueiastio  man.  All  lovers  of  the  truth 
will  pray  that  he  may  live  to  bring  it  to  com- 
pletion ;  for  though  the  fairness  of  his  deal- 
ings and  the  fascinations  of  his  theory  have 
drawn  after  him  a  host  of  followers,  many 
of  whom  are  doubtless  capable  of  carrying 
on  this  work,  even  from  this  point,  in  a  very 
credicable  manner,  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  that  another  could  bring  to  it  Darwin's 
own  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task. 

The  scope  of  the  present  work  is  so  much 
narrower  than  the  last,  that  it  will  be  found, 
and  especially  the  first  volume,  much  less  in- 
teresting. But  the  wonder  is,  that  without 
the  least  apparent  effort  to  make  it  interest- 
ing, it  is  so  to  such  an  extent  The  first  vol- 
ume, in  particular,  is  mainly  a  collection  of 
facts  showing  to  what  extent  animals  and 
plants  vary  under  domestication.  But  let  no 
one  think  that  these  facts  are  such  as  none 
but  men  of  science  can  comprehend  and 
ei\joy,  for  it  is  not  so.    It  must  be  a  very 


dull  understanding  that  does  not  care  to  note 
their  orderly  array.  The  wonder  is  that  a 
book  of  this  sort  can  so  draw  us  to  its  author. 
In  scientific  works  ft  is  generally  very  little 
that  we  "read  between  the  lines."  But  here 
it  is  quite  different,  and  from  the  perusal  of 
the  book  we  have  arisen  with  a  sense  that 
Darwin  is  one  of  those  "  persons  one  would 
wish  to  have'  seen,"  so  derply  do  his  pages 
impress  us  with  a  sense  of  his  perfect  candor 
and  sincerity.  He  is  never  a  partisan,  never 
a  special  pleader.  He  states  the  objections 
to  his  theory  more  strongly  than  they  have 
ever  been  stated  by  any  body  else.  Bis  sole 
desire  is  evidently  not  to  bolster  up  his  the- 
ory, but  to  find  out  what  is  true.  The  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  a  magnificent 
rebuke  to  those  who  prate  of  the  demorali- 
zing tendencies  of  science. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  first  volume  treats 
of  the  variations  of  domestic  dogs  and  cats, 
and  brings  to  light  great  numbers  of  inter- 
esting facts  showing  the  extent  and  nature  of 
variability  in  these  animals,  which  however,  as 
would  naturally  be  expected  from  their  well- 
known  habits  of  life,  is  much  less  noticeable 
in  the  feline  than  in  the  canine  race.  The 
variations  of  the  horse  and  ass  under  domes- 
tication, as  reported  in  the  second  chapter, 
are  still  more  to  the  point.  Pigs,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  only  briefly  treated  of; 
rabbits  receive  rather  more  attention ;  but  the 
emphasis  of  Mr.  Darwin^s  investigation  is  on 
the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters,  which  are  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  variability  of  pigeons. 
The  attention  which  our  author  has  bestowed 
upon  this  subject  has  been  most  unstmted  in 
its  quantity,  and  in  its  quality  of  the  highest. 
The  results  are  commensurate  with  the  earn- 
estness and  conscientiousness  of  his  seoreh. 
From  the  common  rock-pigeon  it  is  plain  that 
there  have  descended  varieties  so  unlike  each 
other  and  so  unlike  their  first  progenitor,  that, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  they  would  be  classed  at 
once  as  different  species.  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters  the  variations  of  several 
races  of  burds  are  briefly  indicated,  also  the 
variations  of  hive-bees  and  silk-moths. 
Chapters  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  are  devoted  to 
the  variations  of  different  plants.  From  the 
nature  of  the  first  volume  it  will  be  seen  that 
its  worth  must  depend  almost  entirely  on 
Darwin's  qualities  as  an  observer.  It  con- 
tains very  little  theory.    And  if  we  are  not 
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mistftlreai,  it  ifl  generally  agreed  thai,  however 
defectiTe  BarwiD^a  general  theory  may  be, 
we  haY:e  no  more  indefatigable  and  aecurate 
observer  of  the  naked  facts  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  than  he.  And  the  facts  which 
are  presented  show  an  enormous  amount  of 
variation.  The  implied  argument  of  the 
volume,  of  course,  is :  If  man,  with  bis  limited 
command  of  the  material,  can  bring  about 
such  changes  by  favoring  this  and  frowning 
upon  that  pecuHarity,  what  may  not  natural 
selection  have  done,  with  every  secret  in  its 
hand  and  unlunited  time  in  which  to  operate. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  a  chapter 
on  inheritance,  in  which  the  wonderful  and 
complex  character  of  this  apparently  simple 
fact  is  set  forth  with  great  ability.  Then 
comes  a  chapter  on  that  most  wonderful 
group  of  facts  and  relations,  for  which  Dar- 
win uses  the  terms  Reversion,  or  Atavism. 
He  will  probably  find  in  Br.  Holmes  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  this  portion  of  his  book,  and 
in  '*  The  Guardian  Angel,"  a  true  although 
fictitious  illustration.  The  chapters  on  cross- 
ing and  interbreeding,  on  hybridism,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  changed  coodi- 
tions  of  life,  are  full  of  interestiog  matter. 
The  twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters  show 
us  what  man  can  do,  by  favoring  variations, 
towards  the  formation  of  new  breeds.  The 
laws  of  use  and  disuse  are  seen  to  play  a 
most  important  part  in  variation.  The  chap* 
ter  on  correlated  variability  brings  tegether 
many  important  observations  which  show 
how  certain  parts  of  various  animal  and  v^e- 
table  organizations  always,  or  ncariy  always, 
vary  simultaneously.  Sometimes  the  nature 
of  this  connection  can  be  seen ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  hidden.  From  this  law 
it  follows  that  with  our  domesticated  animals 
and  plants  varieties  rarely  or  never  differ  from 
each  other  by  some  single  character  alone. 

But  that  portion  of  these  volumes  which 
will  probably  excite  the  most  attention  and 
give  rise  to  the  greatest  amount  of  discussion, 
is  contaiued  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of 
the  second  volume,  where  the  author  sets 
forth  his  **  Provisional  Theory  of  Pagenesis." 
This  theory  is  very  intimately  connected  with 
all  the  preceding  chapters  In  the  second  vol- 
ume, being  a  bold  attempt  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  inheritance,  variability,  and 
reversion.  The  theory  is  not  entirely  new. 
Buffon,  Bonnet,  Owen,  and  more  expliciUy 
Herbert  Spencer,  have  hinted  at  the  same 
thing.  Barwin  himself  does  not  advance 
it  with  much  assurance,  but,  seeing  a 
great  deal  in  its  favor,  gives  it  for  what  it  is 


worth.  The  theory  implies  that  the  wbols 
organization,  in  the  sense  of  every  separats 
cell,  reproduces  itself;  that  ovules  and  poUes. 
grains,  the  fertilized  seed  or  egg,  as  veil  u 
buds,  consist  of  a  moltitude  of  germs  thrown 
off  from  each  separate  atom  of  the  oigaaiza- 
tion.  Whether  this  theory  is  jostifiaUe  o* 
not,  it  is  certain  that  if  it  can  be  establiabed 
it  will  throw  a  great  deal  oT  light  od  many 
subjects  that  are  now  dark  enough.  The 
work  closes  with  an  excellent  summary  of  its 
general  conteots,  and  with  an  earnest  appeal 
for  a  fjoir  hearing  and  an  equally  earnest 
ecaatat  with  reference  to  the  question,  whetber 
every  variation  has  been  specially  preo^ 
dained.  Its  publication  by  Orange  J»dd  k 
Co.  will  probably  introduce  it  into  many 
quarters  where  it  would  not  go  if  publidied 
as  a  purely  scientific  work.  But  such  it  is. 
It  has  no  practical  intent  whaterer,  and  yet 
it  is  a  book  which  every  intelligent  fimncr 
would  do  well  to  read ;  for  if  it  does  not 
furnish  htm  with  practiool  snggestiou^  it  can 
but  make  him  a  more  reverent  woriLer  is 
view  of  the  great  laws  in  which  his  humblest 
offices  take  root  and  grow. 


The  Book  of  Evergrreeiu.  A  praeCical 
Treatise  on  the  Conifens,  or  Gone-besrijig 
plants.  By  JosuH  Hoopbb,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
Illustrated.  (Orange  Judd  k  Company,  245 
Broadway.)  Mr.  Hoopes  has  perfonned  a  dif- 
ficult and  useful  task  in  a  veiy  satisfactory 
manner.  Although  there  are  many  foreign 
works  devoted  to  the  ooniferas,  there  has  not 
been,  up  to  this  time,  any  American  book  on 
the  subject  gpving  descriptions  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  varieties  that  wiU  endure 
the  climate  of  the  Middle  States.  This  want 
has  now  been  supplied,  and  Mr.  Hoopes  d^ 
serves  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  for  har- 
ing  put  before  them  a  great  dc»l  of  raloable 
information  in  a  compact  and  handy  shi^ 
The  introduction  contains  a  brief  bat  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  botanical  structure  and 
classification  of  the  order  conifers,  and  also  a 
statement  of  the  different  authors  who  bare 
written  books  exclusively  devoted  to  thesnb- 
jcct  The  first  chapter— misprinted  the  seo- 
ond— is  devoted  to  the  very  important  matter 
of  soil  and  planting,  and  contains  excellent 
practical  advice.  Mr.  Hoopes  agrees  wifli 
Bownmg  in  r^eothig  Loudon's  advice  to  plant 
evergreens  in  the  autumn,  as  unsuited  to  oor 
climate ;  but  he  also  disagrees  with  Downing 
in  his  recommendation  of  early  spring  plant* 
ing.    After  quoting  Bownhig*s  remark^  Mr. 
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Hoopefl  says,  '*  As  ftr  u  these  remarks  nlpply 
to  the  sapeiioiity  of  spring  orer  autumn 
planttng,  they  have  our  decided  approval,  but 
we  cannot  coincide  with  the  writei^s  Tiews  in 
adrocating  an  early  spring  remotaL  Prac- 
tice has  fully  proven  to  us  the  utility  of  per- 
forming the  operation  about  the  time  the 
buds  commence  perceptibly  to  swell ;  at  that 
period  the  trees,  when  transplanted,  start  im- 
mediately into  action  and  perform  their  func 
tion  in  the  new  soO ;  on  die  other  hand,  the 
peculiar  fleshy  texture  of  the  roots  renders 
them  remarkably  impatient  of  b^ng  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  at  such  a  period,  and  they 
will  frequently  perish  from  this  cause,  as  fa 
instanced  in  very  eariy  spring  pUntlng." 
Subsequent  chapters  treat  of  propagation ; 
of  pnmbig  and  aftermanagement ;  of  evep* 
green  hedges ;  of  diseases  of  eonifers ;  of 
insects  injurious  to  conifers;  of  situation 
and  selection  of  varieties.  With  chapter  ten 
begins  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  book. 
The  word  "illustrated"  on  the  title-page  is  a 
very  modest  and  even  a  very  blunt  statement 
of  the  fkct  that  the  book  is  really  "  illustrated  ** 
with  admirably  drawn,  excellently  engraved, 
and  thoroughly  well  printed  wood-cuts.  Who 
drew  them  we  are  not  informed,  nor  who  en- 
graved them,  although  they  are  so  exception- 
ally good  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
the  names  of  both  artists.  Next  to  the  ad- 
mirable wood-cuts  which  illustrate  Professor 
Gray's  Class-book  on  Botany,  and  the  few  bnt 
excellent  cuts  in  Mr.  Fearing  Burr's  Book  of 
Vegetables,  these  illustrations  in  Hr.  Hoopes' 
book  are  the  best  that  have  been  produced 
hi  America.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  have  been  drawn  by  the  same 
artist  who  illustrated  both  the  work  of  Gray 
and  that  of  Burr,  whose  name,  owing  to  his 
own  native  modesty,  and  to  Professor  Gray's 
mere  mention,  has  never  emerged  from  its 


obscority  into  more  than  local  reputation. 
This  b  Hr.  Isaac  Bpragne,  whose  talent, 
first  recognized  by  Audubon,  has  ever 
since  been  exercised  in  the  small  circle  of  a 
few  personal  friends.  But  whether  these  il- 
lustrations in  Mr.  Hoopes*  book  are  by  him 
or  not^  we  think  another  edition,  which  we 
hope  will  soon  be  called  for,  ought  to  give 
the  name  of  artist  and  engraver.  If  they 
prove  to  be  by  another  than  Mr.  Sprague, 
we  shall  then  be  gratified  with  the  informa- 
tion that  we  have  two  first-rate  botanical 
draughtsmen,  when  we  thought  ourselves 
happy  hi  only  one.  If  we  are  right  in  our 
coxyecture  that  they  are  the  woric  of  Mr. 
Sprague,  they  will  add  still  another  to  the  few 
but  great  obligations  we  are  already  under  to 
his  dose-observing  eye  and  skilfiil  hand. 

Webtler's  Aeaddnic  JHetionary.  (New 
York:  Ivison,  Phhiney,  Blakeman  &  Co. 
1868.)  The  ^  Academic  Webster  "  is  a  model 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  well-directed 
labor.  It  is,  In  every  respect,  the  juate  mUieu 
between  the  great  Unabridged  and  the  School 
dictionaries  of  the  series.  It  is  compact  with- 
out superficiality  or  obscurity ;  its  definitions 
are  to  the  pointy  and  its  synonymy  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  in  a  work  of  the  size. 
Without  entering  upon  the  questio  vexata 
of  Websterian  orthography  and  pronuncia- 
tion, we  may  say  that  the  Academic  Diction- 
ary win  meet  the  wants,  not  merely  of  the 
class  to  whom  it  is  more  especially  directed, 
but  of  ail  such  as  cannot,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  avdl  themselves  of  the  Unabridged. 
Travellers,  for  instance,  and  those  who  need 
a  work  of  the  kind  for  their  vacation  library, 
will  find  the  present  one  the  best  and  the 
handiest  It  is  thoroughly  accurate  in  its 
scholarship,  practical,  and  will  pack  away  very 
nicely  in  a  comer  of  one's  trunk  or  valise^ 
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CHROMO-LITHOaRAFHX. 


Wx  are  really  sorry  that  Hr.  Prang,  who 
has  given  the  public  many  excellent  chromo- 
lithographs, should  have  fiallen  into  the  mis- 
take of  publishmg  the  "  Winter  Landscape,*' 
after  a  painting  by  J.  Horviller.  It  is  sim- 
ply bad,  without  a  single  redeeming  quality. 
Really,  '*tbis  will  never  do.*'  Hr.  Prang,  as 
we  have  just  said,  has  published  many  very 
fine  chromo-litbographs.  The  Reading  Hag- 
dalen,  after  Correggio,  the  Fringed  Gentian, 
after  Newman,  Easter  Morning,  after  a  paint- 


ing by  Hrs.  James  Hart,  the  Bare-footed 
Boy,  after  Eastman  Johnson,  and  many  others 
we  could  name,  are  really  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  art,  and  will  carry  pleasure  into  many 
humble  homes.  But  the  Winter  Landscape, 
though  one  of  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  poor- 
est works  he  has  ever  published.  It  has 
neither  beauty  of  color,  nor  excellence  of 
composition,  nor  grace  of  sentiment,  to  com- 
mend it;  and  we  cannot  imagine  why  Mr. 
Prang  should  have  chosen  it,  unless  he  was 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  Morriller,  a  French 
artist,  had  selected  the  Hub  as  his  American 
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residence.  With  the  whole  range  of  American 
art  to  choose  from,  Mr.  Prang  in  this  in- 
stance made  a  very  bad  selection. 

It  strilces  us,  too,  that  Mr.  Prang  claims 
too  much  credit  for  his  enterprise  and  for 
himself.  He  wants  to  bo  regarded  as  a  bene- 
factor to  the  race,  a  sort  of  pliilanthropist  in 
art ;  whereas  he  is  certainly  nothing  of  the 
sort  He  is  undoubtedly  doing  a  service  by 
introducing  and  perfecting  a  method  for  the 
cheap  reproduction  of  pictures ;  he  is  enti- 
tled to  no  more  credit  than  Mr.  Schaus,  or 
Mr.  Knoedler,  or  any  other  picture-dealer 
who  brings  good  stock  into  the  market  So 
much  credit  Mr.  Prang  may  justly  daim,  but 
no  more.  We  have  frequently  commended 
his  publications  in  these  pages,  and  are  ready 
to  do  so  agam,  as  often  as  he  may  give  us  the 
chance ;  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  his  ex- 
travagant claims  either  in  regard  to  himself  or 
the  character  of  his  ohromos.  Ghromo-Iitho- 
graphy,  though  certainly  a  means  for  dif- 
fu^g  a  love  of  pictures  among  the  masses, 
is  not  in  itself  very  high  art  It  is  useful, 
because  people  like  colored  pictures  better 
than  engravings,  as  witness  the  rage  for 
"  Grecian  painting,'*  a  few  years  ago,  which 
proved  such  a  godsend  to  picture-dealers 
with  large  stocks  of  unsaleable  lithographs 
and  mezzotints  on  hand.  The  public  had  no 
fancy  for  the  plain  prints,  In  black  and 
white,  but  thought  them  lovely  when  daubed 
over  with  incongruous  colors.  Happily,  the 
rage  was  short-lived,  and  "Grecian  pamt- 
mgs  "  are  now  to  be  met  only  occasionally  m 
some  fann-house  parlors  or  country  taverns. 
It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  dass  chromo- 
lithographs with  **  Grecian  paintings,**  but 
we  believe  the  taste  for  them  will  pass  away 
in  the  same  manner.  People  will  outgrow 
them.  They  have  no  lasting  attracUon.  As 
people  advance  in  taste  and  appreciation  of 
art,  they  beghi  to  doubt  the  beauty  of  chromo- 
lithographs. As  they  feel  the  mysterious  and 
undefinable  loveliness  of  color  in  the  works 
of  true  artists,  they  will  scorn  the  mechan- 
ical sameness  and  dulness  of  the  lithographic 
tints.  The  Uck  of  variety  of  gradation,  of 
harmony,  will  grow  upon  them,  until  they 
will  no  more  think  of  admiring  a  counterfeit 
punting,  than  they  would  of  passing  a  counter- 
felt  bank-note,  lifind,  we  do  not  wholly  con- 
demn these  chromo-lithographs.  We  regard 
them,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  valuable  means  of 
art-education  among  the  masses.  They  will 
find  a  place  where  other  pictures  would  not, 
and  will  give  harmless  pleasure  to  thousands  of 
people,  who,  as  their  taste  becomes  more  re- 


fined, will  learn  to  estimate  them  at  thdr  tiue 
value.  No  person  of  refined  taste  in  art  can 
look  at  these  pictures,  without  feeling  the 
utter  impossibility  of  supplanting  the  master^s 
hand  by  any  mechanical  contrivance.  Tbere 
is  mind  in  every  touch  of  the  master's  hand, 
and  this  cannot  be  imparted  to  lithograpliic 
stones. 

Mr.  Prang  claims  that  his  chromo-litho- 
graphs are  the  best  in  the  market  Thia 
daim  can  hardly  be  allowed.  We  have  seen 
many  ohromos  from  London  and  Berlin  su- 
perior in  workmanship  to  any  thing  be  has  yet 
published.  Much  of  his  work  is  well  done^ 
better,  indeed,  than  most  chromo-lithographj; 
and  we  heartily  acknowledge  the  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  prosecuted  his  works. 
But  it  would  be  silly,  because  untrue,  to  assert 
that  his  chromos  are  "  the  best  in  the  world.'* 
Sometime  he  may  justly  make  this  daim,  and 
have  it  allowed,  but  not  yet 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Prang 
has  never  published  any  thing  so  ntteriy  and 
ludicrously  bad  as  the  Maude  MuUer  re- 
cenUy  sent  forth  to  an  astonished  public  by 
Mr.  SchauB.  Bow  could  this  eminent  picture- 
dealer,  whose  publications  generally  show  so 
much  taste  and  judgment,  suffer  this  wretdtied 
pieoe  of  work  to  go  out  under  his  name? 
We  thought  Maude  Muller  had  suffered  her 
worst  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Constant  Meyer; 
but  it  seems  we  were  mistaken,  and  that  the 
rivalry  to  produce  the  most  wretched  travesty 
of  Whittier's  beautiful  creation  had  not  jet 
exhausted  itself.  Will  it  still  go  on  ?  We 
hardly  dare  hope  otherwise.  As  every  third- 
rate  or  fourth -rate  artist  once  did  his  best  (or 
his  worst]  to  sicken  people  of  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  so  now  the  same  dass  of  ^*  artists  " 
endeavor  to  do  the  same  disservice  for  Whit- 
tier's Maude  Muller.  Constant  Meyer's  Maude 
is  being  chromo-lithographed  in  Paris,  for 
the  American  market,  and  will  be  inflicted 
on  us  sometime  during  the  winter. 

LETTZS  AND  BLLTOTT. 

Wx  write  these  honored  names  with  sad- 
ness. Only  a  few  weeks  ago  both  men  were 
full  of  life  and  hope ;  both,  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  were  looking  forward  to  years  of 
honorable  work;  and  now  both  are  dead. 
One,  stricken  down  by  heat  in  a  Southern 
dty,  passed  immediately  from  the  activities 
of  life  through  the  doors  of  eternity,  and  was 
suddenly  lost  to  dght;  the  other  lingered 
awhile  on  a  sick-bed,  and  took  farewell  of 
his  art,  his  friends,  and  his  life.  Tbere  was 
littie  in  conunon  between  the  men  thus  made 
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acqniUDted  with  death, — ^nothmg,  in  fact,  if 
we  except  the  robustness  of  temperament 
and  hearty  love  of  strength  characteristic 
of  both.  Leutze  was  a  Oerman  bj  birth, 
and  his  art-culture  was  derived  from  German 
sources  alone ;  whereas  Elliott  was  a  genume 
American,  and  received  his  education  from 
American  teachers.  He  was  an  artist  from 
boyhood.  When  a  mere  child  he  attempted  to 
punt  the  burning  of  Moscow.  His  shy  ambi- 
tion nearly  cost  him  his  life.  It  was  winter, 
and  in  order  to  be  undisturbed  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  close  room,  warmed  by  an  open 
charcoal  fire,  from  the  fumes  of  which  he 
was  nearly  suffocated.  He  soon  abandoned 
historical  punting,  and  devoted  his  great 
genius  to  portraiture.  His  early  masters 
were  Trumbull  aod  Quidor;  but  his  great 
teacher  was  an  admirable  portrait  by  Gilbert 
Stuart  which  a  fortunate  drcumstance  threw 
in  his  way,  and  which  he  prized  as  his 
choicest  possession.  While  he  was  still 
young  and  poor,  a  man  who  had  got  hold  of 
a  note  of  hand  given  l/y  Elliott  to  pay  a 
board-bill,  tried  to  wrest  the  prize  from  him, 
through  a  forced  sale  of  his  effects ;  but  the 
artist  painted  a  clever  copy,  which  was  actu- 
ally sold  as  the  original.  Under  the  circum- 
Btaoces  the  ruse  was  pardonable. 

Elliott  rejoiced  in  strength,  and  the  quality 
most  lacking  in  his  portraits  is  delicacy.  He 
loved  to  paint  strong  faces,  full  of  expres- 
sion and  character,  and  with  plenty  of  heUth- 
iul  color.  Conventionality  was  his  abhorrence; 
He  worked  with  inmiense  energy  and  will, 
and  all  his  portraits  exhibit  a  certain  way- 
wardness of  power  that  was  characteristic 
of  the  man.  He  was  often  thought  capri- 
eious,  because  he  chose  to  work  in  his  own 
way ;  his  method  of  studying  character  was 
often  peculiar,  especially  when  he  took  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  sitter.  When  commis- 
sioned a  few  years  since  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  the  late  Matthew  Yassar,  founder  of  the 
Vassar  Female  College,  Elliott  paid  the  old 
gentleman  a  visit  of  several  days,  and 
though  every  one  was  impatient  for  him  to 
begin  working,  his  palette  and  brushes  lay 
tmused.  Some  one  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  the  artist,  who  good  humoredly  laughed, 
but  said  nothing,  and  it  was  agreed  to  let 
him  take  his  time.  One  evening,  while  the 
whole  party  were  dtting  together  on  the  bal- 
cony of  Yassar's  house,  Elliott  made  some 
disparaging  remark  about  the  college  and 
female  education  in  general.  This  roused 
the  old  gentleman,  and  springing  from  his 
chair,  he  conunenced  talking  in  the  most  ani- 


mated strain  about  his  project,  and  at  last 
set  Elliott  down  in  a  very  decided  manner. 
The  artist  watched  him  attentively,  and  when 
the  old  gentleman  began  to  cool  down  a 
little,  quietly  remarked,  **  That  will  do,  IVe 
got  what  I  wanted.*'  The  next  morning  he 
commenced  worldng  on  the  portrait,  and 
made  a  very  characteristic  likeness.  Though 
never  rude  to  his  sitters,  Elliott  had  a  very 
quiet  and  decided  way  of  brushing  aside  pre- 
tensions, and  silencing  impertinent  talk.  An 
eminent  clergyman  once  improved  the  occa- 
sion of  a  atting  to  lecture  the  artist  on  his 
various  short-comings.  Elliott  worked  away 
for  some  time  without  replying,  and  the  cler- 
gyman began  to  think  his  eloquence  was  not 
without  effect,  when  in  the  middle  of  his 
discourse,  the  artist,  in  a  short,  dry,  but  per- 
fectly courteous  tone,  said^  '*  Turn  your  head 
a  little  to  the  right,  and  Mhui  your  mouths 
The  mouth  was  shut,  to  be  opened  no  more 
in  that  sitting.  This  anecdote  is  told  of 
other  artista,  but  is  characteristic  enough  of 
Elliott  to  stick  to  him. 

Elliott  was  a  rapid  worker,  and  bis  por- 
traits are  to  be  found  in  every  city  of  the 
Union.  No  other  portrait-painter  in  America 
was  ever  in  such  request,  and  bis  ordei^book 
was  always  filled  with  commissions  for 
months  in  advance.  His  last  illness  was  ag- 
gravated by  his  worldng  into  the  hot  weather, 
when  he  should  have  been  away  in  the  moun- 
tains. Dying,  he  has  left  behind  no  man  to 
take  his  place.  Among  all  our  portrait-paint- 
ers, there  is  none  who  has  his  grasp  of 
character  and  strength  of  delineation,  none 
his  wonderful  insight  into  individuality  and 
his  power  to  give  his  conceptions  life  on  the 
canvas. 

Socially,  Elliott  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  pleasant  of  men,  and  was  esteemed  no 
less  as  a  friend  than  as  an  artist  by  all  who 
knew  him  personally.  Few  artists  have  been 
followed  to  the  grave  with  more  sincere  sor- 
row. Regretted  as  the  honored  artist  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  life,  mourned  for  as  the 
fiuthful  friend  and  genial  companion,  he 
leaves  such  a  memory  as  every  man  would 
wish  to  leave. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  his  works  are 
held  would  make  a  public  exhibition  of  them 
a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory.  Could  not 
this  be  organized  under  the  management  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  ?  As  Mr. 
Elliott's  &mily  are  in  independent  ciroum- 
Btances,  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  could 
be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment over  his  remains. 
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In  Safanagmidi,  during  the  last  Bummer, 
tile  table-talk,  for  the  most  part,  has  run  upon 
the  sttliject  of  the  ri^road  station  and  the  drire 
thither  and  home.  The  whole  season  through, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  seyeral  famBies  ha^e 
risen  with  whaterer  American  bird  answers,  for 
early  rising,  to  the  lark,  and  with  commendable 
regularity  have  gone  to  the  city  erery  day, 
wet  or  dry,  at  the  same  hour.  To  breakfast 
with  them,  and  to  driye  with  them  to  the 
Station,  the  young  ladies  of  the  several  fami- 
lies have  risen  at  the  same  hour,  and  have 
entered  the  dining-room  with  clock-like  punc- 
tuality, Stdla  always  the  least  bit  behind  be- 
cause of  that  magnificent  hair  of  hers,  giving 
each  other  the  young-ladies'-kiss  at  the  very 
moment  when  Harry  and  Fred,  appeared  at  the 
threshold,  Fred,  always  the  least  bit  behind, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  because  of 
those  magnificent  whiskers.  The  young  la- 
dies are  exquisitely  and  appropriately  dressed 
for  the  drive ;  Stella  having  on  a  white  mus- 
lin dress  with  delicate  ruffles ;  a  short  saoquo 
of  cream-colored  cloth,  with  gold  frogs,  gold 
epaulettes,  gold  buttons,  gold  chevrons,  and 
loops  of  gold  cord ;  on  her  head  a  little  round 
hat  of  blue  velvet,  with  a  snow-white  plume, 
and  a  gause  veil,  and  in  each  of  her  exqui- 
site ears  a  solitaire  diamond.  She  wears  a 
glove  on  the  hand  that  has  the  fewer  rings,  but 
the  heat  will  not  allow  her  to  keep  the  one 
covered  that  bears  the  three  diamond  hoops, 
the  emerald,  and  the  onyx  seal.  This  hand 
supports  a  parasol  of  white  dik  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  with  an  ivory  handle ;  and  she  is 
mistress  of  the  charming  art  whereby  this 
cobweb-toy  is  so  employed  as  to  serve  many 
purpoees  besides  theori^al  one  intended  by 
its  inventor.  In  Stella's  hands,  as  in  those 
of  so  many  young  ladies  of  the  present  day, 
the  parasol  is  to  her  beauty  what  the  window- 
screens  in  a  picture-gallery  are  to  the  pic- 
tares  ;  she  makes  the  light  fall  by  means  of 
it  where  it  is  most  becoming;  but  then  she 
does  other  things  with  it  equally  useftil  and 
necessary.  She  lifts  it  in  time  to  see  her 
partner  in  last  night^s  Qennan,  if  she  wishes 
to  see  him ;  she  lowers  it  in  time  to  avoid 
seeing  fat  Mrs.  B.,  or  that  poky  Tom  Darling, 
or  gossiping  Mrs.  L.  All  tiiat  St^a  can  do 
with  the  parasol,  Belinda  can  do,  and  as  she 
reclines  in  the  barouche  beside  her  friend, 
she  fairly  divides  the  public  eye  with  her. 
Her  drees  of  black  bai^  with  its  multitude 


of  ruffles  edged  with  green  satin,  equallj  aefa 
off  Stella's  doud  of  white,  and  Is  set  off  bj 
it.  Her  jacket  of  scariet  is  barred  with  Uaek 
and  gold,  and  buttoned  and  looped  with  gold. 
Her  hands  are  both  unloved,  and,  for  her 
lather  is  a  trifle  ridier  than  SCellaV,  oni- 
sparkle  those  of  her  slightly  envious  firwend. 
Her  ch^on,  or,  as  I  am  shocked  to  say,  if 
Salmagundi  were  in  New  England,  she  and 
the  other  girie  would  call  it — ^her  *^  dovigh- 
nut,"  is  of  raven  black,  and  is  wonderlnny 
set  oif  with  a  Louis  XL  hat  of  blade  velvet; 
this  style  of  hat  is  like  a  sugar-scoop  witfaoitt 
a  handle,  and  with  a  smaU  sugar-loaf  in  it— 
with  a  pigeon^s  wing  dyed  scarlet  by  wmy  of 
plume.  On  the  front  seat  of  the  barouche, 
opposite  these  beautiful  creatures,  tit  Hairy 
and  Fred.  They  are  both  of  them  derks, 
the  one  with  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dol- 
lais,  the  other  with  a  thousand  dollars  a-year. 
We  need  not,  however,  describe  their  dress 
mmntely.  Fred.,  who  has  the  smaller  in- 
come, is  much  more  elegantly  attired  than 
Harry,  partly  as  a  matter  of  policy,  lest  he 
should  be  thought  to  have  less  money  than 
his  friend,  but  princ^Mlly  from  taste,  and  to 
have  every  thing  in  keeping  with  his  wliis- 
kers.  The  hats,  coats,  trousers,  Testa,  and 
boots  of  both  of  them,  however,  cost  aU  that 
suoh  things  cost  in  Broadway  in  this  present 
year  of  grace ;  the  diirts  too  are  immaenlale, 
and  each  of  them  has  a  diamond  pin,  an 
enormous  seal-ring,  Fred.'s  an  antique,  if  Ins 
jeweller  may  be  trusted,  and  a  gold  watch 
and  chain,  with  pendent  lockets  and  ebarmsL 
Fred.,  too,  sports  a  gold-headed  Malaoea 
joint,  but  that  is  because  of  his  diamond 
ring ;  Harry  carries  a  silk  umbrella. 

Are  our  young  friends  alone  in  their  gloiy 
on  this  enchanting  morning  f  Oh,  no,  for 
this  is  the  Corso,  the  Boulevard,  the  Regent- 
street  of  Salmagundi.  What  were  life  in  die 
country  without  a  railroad  station,  and  a  kmg, 
dusty  road  leadmg  to  it,  lined  with  Irish 
shanties,  and  mechanics^  facmses,  and  grocers* 
shops,  with  idle  people  staring  at  us  as  we 
pass,  and  dawdling  people  stopping  their 
lazy  work  to  look  at  us?  The  long  prooea- 
sion  winds  down  every  moming,  one  grand 
procession  with  smaller  and  less  splendid  ones 
before  and  after,  and  winds  tiaek  again  every 
evening,  and  the  barouche  that  carries  Std^ 
and  Belinda,  Harry  and  Fred.,  is  only  a  unit 
in  the  luxurious,  oveivdressed  parade.    The 
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giriB  dress  for  the  drive  and  the  Station;  re- 
taming  home,  without  the  men,  they  discuss 
the  Station ;  all  through  the  heat  of  the  long 
daj  till  lunch,  thej  dawdle  on  beds  and  sofas, 
and  read  noTelfi,  witJ»  intermingled  obat  about 
the  people  they  saw,  going  to  the  Station  and 
returning ;  in  the  afternoon  they  drive,  and 
call,  and  interohange  ideas  with  their  friends 
about  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  roads, 
and  the  Sution;  who  wait  to  the  diy  to-day, 
whom  they  met  going  and. coming,  who  is 
coming  up  with  the  men  to-night  Then 
comes  the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  going 
to  the  Station  to  fetch  the  men  and  whatever 
guests  are  expected.  We  wece  equal  to  the 
simple  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  morning, 
so  fresh  and  niglig^  but  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  splendors  of  the  afternoon 
t(Hlette8.  To  say  that  they  are  appropriate, 
IS  to  say  nothing  more  than  applies  always  to 
the  dress  of  American  ladies  in  public.  Our 
ladies  are  always  dressed  appropriately — for 
something,  but  we  too  often  find  that  it  is  not 
for  the  thing  in  hand.  Still,  the  ladies  of 
Salmagundi,  and,  no  doubt,  of  other  places, 
reason  well,  that  the  only  use  of  dress  is  to 
make  one  conspicuous,  and  that  since  the 
only  place  in  which  they  can  be  seen  is  in 
the  shabby  street  that  leads  to  the  Station, 
they  may  as  well  waste  their  richness  on  the 
Irish  air,  as  keep  it  locked  up  in  their  ward- 
robes and  jewel-boxeSb 

Whit  a  very  unsatisfactory  thing — ^from 
the  common-sense  point  of  view — ^is  the  life 
of  the  average  American  girl,  in  the  country  ? 
How  little  amphibious  she  is.  She  knows, 
we  may  parti;  admit,  what  to  do  with  her- 
self in  the  winter,  in  town—- has  activities,  occu- 
pations, resources  there,  such  as  they  are,  yet 
poor  9A  they  may  be,  such  as  keep  her  mind 
from  utteriy  stagnating — but^  in  the  country, 
she  is  an  aimless,  puiposeless  thing.  It  is 
Bot  only  the  StoUas  and  Belindas  that  lead 
the  doleful  life  we  have  sketched  above ;  nor 
is  it  only  in  the  mis-called  country-places, 
near  large  cities,  that  such  lives  are  led.  In 
respect  of  resource  and  occupation,  our 
American  girls— rich  and  only  well-to-do 
alike,  in  villas  and  in  cottages— are  far  be- 
hind the  English  girls ;  much  farther  behind 
them  than  their  brothers  are  behind  the  Eng- 
lish boys.  The  American  boy  has  games, 
sports,  out-of-door  pleasures  enough.  He  has 
ball  and  cricket,  swimming  and  nutting,  riding 
and  shooting,  amusement  and  occupatioa  for 
all  the  stages  of  his  ;outh ;  but  the  American 
girl  has  only  the  mild  excitement  of  croquet— 


at  which,  moreover,  she  is  continually  obliged, 
or  thinks  herself  obliged,  to  appear  in  full- 
dress— «r  the  occasional  horse-back  ride,  or 
the  still  rarer  opportunity  to  swim  or  skate. 
What  then  can  she  do  in  the  country  ?  What 
wonder  if,  away  from  Saratoga,  Newport, 
Long  Branch,  Kiagara,  or  such  public  places, 
with  their  *^ drives,"  and  "hops,"  and  ^' fancy 
baUs,"  she  finds  the  country  a  bore?  She 
doesn^t  know  what  to  do  there.  She  has 
never  beoi  taught  natnnd  history,  nor  draw- 
ing ;  die  cannot  walk  a  mile,  and  does  not 
choose  to,  if  she  could.  She  knows  nothing 
about  gardening— 'it  breaks  her  back  to 
weed ;  she  does  not  even  know  some  of  the 
commonest  flowers  by  name.  She  wonders 
why  Eve  was  sorry  to  quit  her  country-home 
and  go  out  into  the  world.  To  her  that 
would  have  seemed  no  punishment  at  all.  Is 
this  dislike  and  unfitness  for  country-life  in 
the  minority  of  American  girls  the  result  of 
a  deficient  education,  or  of  a  want  of  physical 
health  ?  We  are  inclined  to  trace  it  directly 
to  the  way  in  whi<^  they  are  educated,  or, 
rather,  not  educated.  What  would  be  the 
success  of  a  school  in  which  girls  should  not 
merely  be  taught  to  learn,  but  to  think;  in 
which  botany,  geology,  physical  geography, 
should  be  taught  by  professors  in  the  open  ak, 
in  whichy  in  short,  Um  whole  aun  should  be  to 
make  the  gurls  sharers  with  tbeur  brothers  in 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  material  world? 


Thb  coincidence  seems  a  little  striking,  that 
within  a  month  we  should  have  lost  an  im- 
portant bit  out  of  our  scanty  information  with 
r<^rd  to  Shakespeare,  and  should  have  light- 
ed upon  a  poem  by  Milton,  written  probably 
with  his  own  hand,  and  never  before  pub- 
lished. The  discovery  that  the  entries  re- 
lating to  Shakespeare's  plays  contained  in 
certain  manuscript  accounts  of  the  Revels  at 
Court  m  the  Rdgns  of  Queen  EluEabeth  and 
James  the  First  are  forgeries  by  a  later  hand 
than  that  which  wrote  ^e  original  documents, 
seems,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  journals,  to 
have  excited  very  little  interest  in  England, 
although  it  deprives  the  world  of  one  of  the 
few  items  of  knowledge  it  possessed  about  a 
man  who  was  enough  of  a  myth  already  with- 
out having  his  personal  identity  still  fUrther 
attenuated  by  this  unhappy  discovery.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  documents  in  question  was  first 
made  known  to  the  English  public  by  a  volume 
printed  in  1842  for  the  Shakespeare  Society : 
**  Extracts  from  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at 
Court  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James  the  Firsts  from  the  original  of« 
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fioe-books  of  the  Hasten  and  Yeomen.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  bj  Peter  Conning- 
ham."  The  volume  does  not  appear  to  have 
excited  any  sospicion;  on  the  contrary,  its 
contents  were  at  once  accepted  with  thank- 
fulness, as  a  most  yaluable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  and,  as  the  Lomdon 
Atheruntm,  in  which  journal  the  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  the  forgery  first  ap- 
peared, remarks,  ^^  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  since  the  publication  of  the  volume  of 
*  Court  Revels'  the  list  of  plays  has  been 
used  to  check  controversy,  and  that  every 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  edited  smce 
1842,  has  been  modified  more  or  less  by  that 
list.  If  the  list  is  not  genuine,  every  current 
editor  of  Shakespeare  has  been  taken  in,  and 
all  the  editions  will  need  amendment  in  im- 
portant pointa"  Among  these  editions  are 
those  of  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White,  both  of  whom  make  use  of  the  doo- 
uments  as  printed  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  with- 
out any  suspidon  of  their  genuineness.  This 
is  excusable  in  the  cose  of  Mr.  White,  be- 
cause he  had  not  access  to  the  originals ;  but 
Mr.  Dyce  might  have  been  expected  to  make 
a  closer  investigation.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  original  papers  have  been  missing 
for  many  years.  On  a  certain  day  in  June 
last,  some  of  them  were  offered  for  sale  to 
the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British 
Museum;  and  on  th^r  being  carried  by  Mr. 
Bond  to  the  Record  Office  for  verification, 
they  were  at  once  impounded  as  the  property 
of  the  Government.  A  careful  examination 
by  experts  has  proved  that  some  unknown 
hand  has  added  to  the  original  MS.,  upon  two 
or  three  blank  pages,  the  whole  of  the  refer- 
ences to  Shakespeare.  Whether  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham  is  suspected  or  not,  we  do  not 
hear ;  nor,  indeed,  have  we  come  across  any 
reference  to  this  matter  since  the  original 
exposure  of  the  fraud  in  the  Athcnaum  of 
June  20th. 

A  MUCH  greater  stur  has  been  made  over 
the  discovery  of  the  poem  by  Milton.  In 
the  London  Times  of  July  16th,  Professor 
Henry  Morley  announced  that  on  a  blank 
page,  at  the  end  of  a  copy  of  Milton's  early 
Poems,  published  in  1645,  he  had  found  a 
poem  of  64  lines  in  a  contemporary  hand- 
writing irhich  he  believed  to  be  Milton's,  and 
signed  with  his  initiaU ''  J.  M.,"  and  the  date 
1647.  The  poem  is  caUed  **An  £pitaph," 
and  its  publication  has  given  rise  to  one  of 
the  most  animated  literary  skirmishes  that 
has  enlivened  the  world  of  London  for  many 


a  day.  The  combatants  are  Lord  Winchil- 
sea.  Archdeacon  Denison,  Professor  Maseon, 
Professor  Morley,  Mr.  Vernon  Hareourt,  Ger- 
ald Massey,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Mr.  Bond, 
Professor  Brewer,  and  a  half-score  of  others 
less  known  to  fame,  bat  some  of  them  show- 
ing  no  little  acnteness  and  leaniing.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  incidents  of  the  figfat  has 
been  the  display  of  presumptuous  arroganoCi 
conceit,  and  ignorance,  made  by  Lord  Win- 
chilsea,  who  was  the  first  fai  the  field  ridi- 
eulmg  the  idea  that  the  poem  could  ever 
have  been  written  by  Milton,  and  who  per- 
sisted in  following  up  his  first  letter  by  com- 
municatiotts  to  the  Times^  each  worse  than 
the  other  in  respect  of  bad  taste,  flippancy, 
and  a  really  ludicrous  Ignorance  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Milton's  style,  though  he  professed 
to  be  a  great  adndrer  of  his  poetry.  He 
found,  however,  that  his  successive  attempts 
to  get  cut  of  the  frying-pan  only  resulted  in 
landing  him  into  hotter  and  hotter  fire,  and 
he  at  length  retired  from  the  contest  in  a  petu- 
lant note.  It  has  not  been  pleasant  to  observe 
that  of  all  the  writers  on  this  subject  only  one, 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  has  had  the  easy  cour- 
age to  rebuke  this  learned  lord  for  his  £s- 
play  of  bad  manners.  Even  Professor  Morley 
praises  the  noble  Eari's  ^*  courage,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Masson,  who,  by  the  way,  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  poem  in  the  same  book 
where  Mr.  Morley  found  it,  ten  years  eariier, 
and  who  neither  believes  that  Milton  com- 
posed it,  or  wrote  it  there, — Mr.  Masson  ex- 
presses his  enthusiastic  delight  over  Lord 
Wincbilsea's  style  of  argument  Snobbery 
is  still  strong  in  England,  and  much  is  for- 
given there  to  a  title,  yet  we  venture  to  assert 
that  it  will  be  long  before  Lord  Winchilsea 
attempts  to  air  his  critical  attainments  again. 
He  has  proved  in  his  own  experience  that 
**  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.**  As 
for  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  it  is  plain 
that,  thus  fkr,  Mr.  Morley  has  much  the  best 
of  it,  and  he  has  lifted  the  subject  above 
triviality  and  a  mere  antiquarian  interest,  by 
his  manner  of  treating  it.  It  seems  to  us 
that  he  has  met  every  objection,  not  only 
with  entire  fairness  and  ingenuity,  but  with 
a  real  scholarship  and  a  poetio  appreciation 
that  must  add  to  his  already  consideraUe 
reputation.  The  poem  itself  is  one  of  no 
little  beauty,  and  Uiough  it  has  evidently  not 
received  the  final  touches  from  its  author's 
bands,  yet  is  one  that,  if  It  shall  be  finally 
judged  to  have  been  written  by  Milton,  will 
deserve  to  be  thought  no  mean  addition  to 
his  minor  poems. 
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WHO  OF  US  ARE  IN8A.NE? 


Ik  this  paper  I  propose  to  show  that 
mental  and  moral  diseases  are  much 
more  frequent  in  commimity  than  is 
commonly  supposed ;  that  persons  afflict- 
ed with  the  incipient  and  milder  phases 
of  what  we  call  insanity  are  all  about 
us,  on  every  hand,  and  mingle  with 
success  in  the  various  relations  of  life ; 
and  that  only  in  the  severer  and  excep- 
tional cases  is  it  found  necessary  to 
confine  them  in  public  institutions,  or 
place  them  under  any  form  of  special 
treatment  or  surveillance. 

That  all  forms  of  mental  and  moral 
disease  are  symptoms  of  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  brain,  is  now  as  well 
established  as  any  fact  of  science.  The 
elaborate  researches  of  Professor  Schrae- 
der  van  der  Eolk,  and  other  European 
observers,  have  shown  most  clearly  that 
the  brains  of  patients  who  die  insane, 
Idiotic,  or  imbecile,  give  evidence,  on 
microscopic  examination,  of  diseased 
conditions  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  symptoms  they  may  have  exhibited. 
Insanity,  being  then  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  is  not  found  among 
the  inferior  species,  who  have  little  or 
no  nervous  system,  and  only  exception- 
ally among  the  higher  orders  of  animals. 
It  is  comparatirdy  rare  among  wild 
and  barbarous  tribes.  As  would  logi- 
cally be  expected,  its  manifestations  are 


most  frequent  and  most  severe  in  civil- 
ized communities,  and  among  the  intel- 
lectual or  ruling  classes.  Insanity  in- 
creases in  frequency  and  in  violence 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  is 
indeed  a  part  of  the  price  that  we  pay 
for  intellectuality  and  refinement.  It 
was  never  before  so  common  as  at  the 
present  day,  and  it  appears  to  be  rapid- 
ly increasing  and  multiplying  its  phases 
in  direct  proportion  to  our  progress  in 
art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  trade,  in 
finance,  and  in  all  the  departments  of 
modern  activity  through  which  the 
brain  is  so  constantly  harassed  and  over- 
worked. While  we  escape  or  recover 
from  many  of  the  inflammations  and 
fevers  that  decimate  the  savage  tribes, 
and  are,  on  the  whole,  healthier  and 
longer-lived,  we  are  yet  afflicted  with  a 
thousand  phases  of  insanity  to  which 
they  are  comparatively  strangers. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature 
and  the  range  of  diseases  of  the  brain, 
we  should  compare  them  with  those  of 
the  other  bodily  organs.  Take  for  illus- 
tration the  very  familiar  symptom  of 
disorder  of  the  stomach  and  digestive 
apparatus— dyspepsia.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  essential  particulars  it  will  be  found 
to  be  analogous  to  insanity.  Dyspepsia 
is  not  a  disease  as  such,  but  is  merely  a 
symptom  of  some  organic  or  functional 
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disease  of  the  dlgefltiye  apparatus ;  so 
also  insanity  is  merely  a  name  giyen  to 
the  seyerer  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
brain.  The  diseases  of  the  digestiTe 
organs  are  indicated  by  a  wide  range 
of  symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  headache,  oonstipatioii, 
nervonsness,  and  general  debility;  the 
disorders  of  the  brain  are  also  manifest- 
ed by  a  complication  of  symptoms  of 
which  insanity  is  only  the  most  marked 
and  most  commonly  obseired.  Disturb- 
ances of  the  digestive  tract  sympathet- 
ically affect  all  other  portions  of  the 
system ;  the  same  is  tme  of  disease  of 
the  brain.  Dyspepsia  is  very  often,  and 
perhaps  nsnally,  the  consequence  of 
general  debility  ;  it  is  now  well  under* 
stood  that  attacks  of  insanity  are  pre- 
ceded by  constitutional  feebleness.  Dys- 
pepsia is  most  frequent  among  civilized 
lands,  and  among  those  classes  who  aie 
inclined  to  abuse  their  stomachs  and 
overtask  their  nervous  systems;  insan- 
ity is  preeminently  the  disease  of  civili- 
sation, and  is  very  rarely  met  with 
except  among  those  classes  who  over- 
work and  over-worry  their  brains.  Dys- 
pepsia, in  its  early  stages,  is  amenable 
to  treatment,  but  when  long  continued 
is  very  obstinate,  and  often  incurable ; 
insanity  and  all  other  manifestations  of 
cerebral  disease  are  relievable,  and  even 
curable  in  the  early  stages,  especially  in 
the  young,  but  after  they  have  become 
firmly  seated  in  the  aged,  are  exceeding- 
ly intractable.  Dyspepsia  is  best  treated 
by  remedies  directed  to  the  stomach, 
combined  with  constitutional  tonics; 
insanity  likewise  yields  most  rapidly  to 
remedies  that  have  both  a  specific 
action  on  the  brain  and  a  strengthening 
infiuence  on  the  entire  system. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  their 
causation,  their  frequency,  the  circle  of 
their  infiuence,  their  duration,  their 
infiuence  on  the  general  system,  in  the 
variety  of  the  symptoms  by  which  they 
are  manifested,  and  the  indications  for 
and  results  of  treatment,  the  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  digestive  apparatus 
are  closely  parallel.  Insanity  m,  in  short, 
a  dyspepsia  of  the  hrain,  Anj  injurious 
cause  acting  in  the  brain — such  as  poi- 


sons in  the  blood,  congestion,  or  the 
opposite  condition,  anssmia,  wounds  of 
the  skull  tiiat  affect  the  oranial  contents, 
thickening,  softening,  atrophy,  or  sym- 
pathetic irritation  from  other  OTgans, 
may  render  the  processes  of  the  mental 
and  moral  nature  difilcult  and  painful, 
just  as  analogous  causes  acting  on  the 
digestive  system  may  similarly  distoib 
the  processes  of  digestion.  The  abnor- 
mal symptoms  in  the  one  case  are  com- 
monly Imown  as  insanity,  melancholy, 
hypochondriasis,  imbecility,  mania,  ai^ 
nervousness;  in  the  other  as  dyspep- 
sia, indigestion,  constipation,  liver-oom- 
plaint,  heartburn,  and  debility. 

But  the  parallel  between  the  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  digestive  system  may 
be  extended  still  ftirtherj  for  it  is^eri- 
dent,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  range  of  insanity  anddyspepaia 
must  be  as  wide  as  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  which  th^  are  the  symptoma 
We  all  know  that  there  are  almost  in- 
numerable degrees  and  varieties  of  dys- 
pepsia, from  the  acute  spasm  that  annoys 
us  but  for  an  instant  to  the  protnusted 
agony  and  emaciation  of  a  lifetime 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  as 
almost  interminable  variety  of  phases 
and  degrees  that  dyspepsia  may  asaome^ 
corresponding  to  the  different  morbtd 
conditions  of  the  digestive  organs.  Just 
so  there  are  innumerable  varieties  and 
degrees  of  insanity,  from  the  momeataiy 
attacks  of  ungovernable  rage  to  tiw 
perpetual  frenzy  of  the  madman.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  there  are  as 
many  phases  aod  degrees  as  there  are 
different  morbid  conditiofis  that  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  brain.  Bnt^ 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  ana- 
ceptibility  of  the  brain  to  disease  is  aa 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  as  its  structure  is  more  oomr 
plicated,  and  its  ftinctions  more  impor- 
tant and  more  various.  We  should  ex- 
pect then  that  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
disease  would  be  more  numerous,  more 
subtle,  and  more  complicated  than  those 
of  the  diseases  of  digestion.  We  should 
expect  that  the  incipient,  transitory,  and 
completely  harmless  cases  of  insanity 
(that  term  being  used  to  cover  all  symp- 
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toms  of  disease  of  the  brain),  would  be 
yery  common  among  ns,  would  com- 
plicate, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
every-day  life  of  dyilization.  If  now 
we  look  closely  enough  into  this  matter, 
if  we  study  minutely  the  eccentricities, 
the  vagaries,  the  manias,  the  passions, 
and  the  crimes  of  society,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  many  instances,  they  are  ex- 
plainable only  on  the  theory  I  have  here 
advanced.  We  shall  find  that  among 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  among  our 
leaders  in  business,  in  literature,  in  art, 
in  science,  as  well  as  among  the  igno- 
rant, the  simple,  and  the  abandoned, 
there  are  thousands  of  sufierers  from 
the  incipient  and  fleeting  or  milder 
disease  of  the  brain,  who  are  thereby 
rendered  more  or  less  eccentric  and 
whimsical,  or  ill-balanced  and  positively 
dangerous. 

That  eccentricity  often  becomes  ab- 
solute mania  is  now  conceded  by  all 
students  of  mental  disease,  and  Is  pretty  ■ 
well  understood  by  the  people  at  large. 
The  only  question  is,  how  great  a  degree 
of  eoc^itricity  may  be  allowed  to  co- 
exist with  a  perfectly  healthy  brain. 
The  true  and  philosophical  answer  to 
this  query  is,  in  general,  that  any  de- 
sire, passion,  emotion,  or  special  apti- 
tude may  become  a  disease  when  in- 
dulged in  too  long,  or  too  exclusively, 
or  under  unfavorable  conditions.  It  is, 
of  course,  oftentimes  very  difficult  to 
dedde,  in  any  given  case,  whether  any 
marked  peculiarity  is  the  result  of  a 
very  active  and  ono^ided  development 
of  the  brain,  or  of  actual  disease.  The 
general  principle  on  which  our  decisions 
must  be  based  is,  that  when  any  feeling, 
passion,  emotion,  or  even  a  special  apti- 
tude becomes  absolutely  ungovernable, 
so  as  to  make  its  subject  regardless  of 
his  own  interests,  or  of  the  well-being 
of  his  friends;  when,  as  it  were,  it 
absorbs  the  whole  being,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy what  we  call  common  sense,  blunts 
the  reason  and  conscience,  and  urges  on 
to  a  manner  of  life  and  to  special  deeds 
that  are  repugnant  to  the  average  intuit 
tion  of  mankind,  then  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  disease  of  the 
brain. 


It  will  be  objected,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  the  average  sentiment  and 
expeiienco  of  mankind  is  a  very  indefi- 
nite standard  by  which  to  test  the  sanity 
of  an  individual  But,  after  all,  it  is 
by  this  same  standard  that  we  judge 
that  any  internal  organ  of  the  body  is 
diseased.  Recurring  to  our  illustration 
of  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  appara- 
tus, how  is  it  that  the  physician  can 
ascertain  whether  his  patient  is  sufier- 
ing  from  dyspepsia  or  not  9  Obviously, 
only  by  comparing  the  symptoms  that 
the  patient  exhibits,  and  the  feelings  of 
which  he  complains,  with  the  symptoms 
aind  feelings  experienced  by  the  average 
of  persons  who  are  free  fWim  dyspepsia^ 
In  precisely  the  same  way  we  become 
informed  of  the  existence  of  disease  in 
all  organs  of  the  body  that  are  hidden 
from  actual  inspeotion  or  physical  ex- 
amination. In  our  examination  of  the 
lungs  we  are,  it  is  true,  asristed  by  aus- 
cultation and  percussion,  but  even  the 
principle  on  which  the  diagnosis  is 
made  is  simply  the  comparison  of  the 
sounds  heard  in  the  chest  of  the  patient 
with  those  that  obtain  in  the  average 
of  healthy  lungs.  The  brain  is  enclosed 
by  bony  covering,  and  cannot  be  in- 
spected during  life,  except  in  cases  of 
injury.  Its  diseases  can  therefore  only 
be  studied  through  the  general  symp- 
toms. 

It  will' also  be  objected  to  this  test, 
that  it  has,  over  and  over  again,  been 
proved  to  be  very  fallible;  that  the 
grossest  mistakes  have  been  and  are 
continually  being  made  through  its  use ; 
that  it  has  caused  some  of  the  most 
original  and  gifted  minds  of  the  world 
to  suffer  persecution  as  criminals  or 
lunatics.  This  practical  objection  is  a 
very  serious  one,  but  it  wiU  apply  just 
as  truly,  though  not  to  the  same  degree, 
to  the  ordinary  methods  of  diagnostio^ 
ting  the  maladies  of  any  of  the  internal 
organs.  Physicians  have  been  making 
terrible  blunders  in  regard  to  diseases 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  in  the  main 
we  rely  upon  them,  and,  in  the  main, 
they  are  pretty  nearly  correct  One 
important  distinction,  however,  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  dyspeptic  patient 
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oan,  in  a  measure,  study  his  own  symp- 
toms, and  decide  for  liimself  in  regard 
to  the  existence  of  disease ;  the  Innatic, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  affection,  is  usually  rendered 
incapable  of  making  a  proper  compari- 
son between  his  own  condition  and  that 
of  the  general  average  of  mankind.  It 
is  usually  one  of  the  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral disease,  that  the  patient  does  not 
suspect  and  will  not  believe  the  nature 
of  his  malady.  To  this  general  rale 
there  are  exceptions,  and  there  are  those 
who  have  watched  and  appreciated  the 
slow  progress  of  disease  of  their  brains, 
during  the  earlier  stages,  just  as  calmly 
and  just  as  unerringly  as  they  would 
have  traced  the  symptoms  of  disease  of 
any  other  organ  of  the  body. 

The  illustrations  of  these  incipient 
and  milder  stages  of  cerebral  disease,, 
or  of  what  is  called  partial  insapity  or 
monomania,  are  so  numerous  that  when 
we  begin  to  adduce  them  we  flud  it^ 
difficult  to  make  the  selection.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  any  passion,  emo- 
tion, and  thought,  of  which  the  brain 
is  capable,  when  perverted  from  the 
recognized  average  common  sense  and 
intuition  of  mankind,  may  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  of  disease  of  that  portion 
of  the  brain  of  which  it  is  the  function. 

All  the  noblest  qualities  of  human 
character  may  become  perverted  by 
disease. 

The  domestic  affections  are  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  be  perverted,  and  thus 
may  lead  to  the  most  hideous  crimes. 
Not  a  week  passes  in  which  the  joumaU 
do  not  contain  accounts  of  suicide  or 
murder— the  results  of  disappointed  or 
firenzied  love.  A  short  time  since  a 
youDg  man,  who  had  long  and  desper- 
ately paid  court  to  a  lady,  at  last  invited 
her  to  ride  with  him  in  a  lonely  wood, 
and  there  deliberately  shot  her  through 
the  head.  The  tenderest  of  all  earthly 
passions  had  been  so  long  over-exercised 
and  thwarted,  that  disease  of  some  kind 
had  been  engendered  in  that  portion  of 
the  brain  of  which  it  is  the  special 
function.  Love  disappointed  had  turned 
to  hate,  and  hate  impelled  to  crime. 

Even  the  love  of  a  mother  may  be- 


eome  perverted.  The  oruei  and  mo«fe 
unnatural  treatment  that  the  English 
poet  Savage  received  from  his  mother — 
his  early  expulsion  from  home,  and  her 
attempts  to  take  his  life — can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
she  was  the  victim  of  cerebral  disease. 
The  common  expression,  '*  love  is  mad,^ 
is  veiy  often  a  literal,  scientific  truth,  and 
applies  to  every  form  of  affection,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  fond- 
ness toward  the  animal  creation  to  the 
love  of  Qod  himself.  When  love  turns 
to  hate  it  should  be  regarded  always 
and  invariably  as  a  symptom  of  disease. 
This  was  well  illustrated  by  the  conduct 
of  King  Frederic  of  Prussia  toward  his 
son  and  sister.  Without  any  reason 
whatever  he  treated  them,  for  a  long 
time,  with  the  most  unnatural  and 
brutal  severity.  He  kicked  them  about 
the  room,  pommelled  their  heads  with 
chairs,  compelled  them  to  eat  the 
most  repulsive  food,  and  in  every  way 
made  their  lives  wretched.  His  insan- 
ity, in  this  respect,  was  absolute,  and 
should  have  sent  him  to  the  mad-house. 
The  illustrations  of  this  type  of  cerebral 
disease  are  almost  innumerable.  His- 
tory abounds  with  them,  and  they  are 
increasingly  Atmiliar  to  every-day  life. 

Unnatural  and  absurd  fondness  for 
any  one  kind  of  domestic  pet  is  apt  to 
be  the  result  of  disease.  I  knew  of  an 
old  woman  who  kept  in  her  house  fif- 
teen or  twenty  cats,  to  all  of  whom  she 
had  given  names,  and  whom  she  fed 
and  watched  over  with  almost  as  great 
assiduity  as  though  they  had  been  her 
children.  Instances  even  more  marked 
than  this  are  recorded,  where  people 
have  conceived  a  fondness  for  animals 
that  are  not  usually  introduced  into  the 
household,  and  whose  entire  life  has 
been  concentrated  on  the  exercise  of 
their  strange  affecdon.  These  peculiar 
fondnesses  are  more  frequently  observed 
among  old  maids  or  widows,  or  be- 
reaved mothers,-  who  have  so  long  and 
80  deeply  grieved  over  the  want  or  the 
loss  of  proper  objects  of  affection,  that 
their  brains  have  gradually  become  dis- 
eased. 

The  appetite  for  food  and  drink  may 
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also  become  perverted  by  .disease,  and 
Bometimes  to  the  most  astomidiiig  de- 
gree. Bulimia,  or  excessive  appetite  for 
food,  and  methomania  or  dipsomania,  or 
inordinate  desire  for  intoxicating  drinks, 
are  now  fully  recognized  as  diseases. 
The  late  Dr.  Francis,  in  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  character  of  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  old  New  York, 
said  that  charity  compelled  him  to 
believe  thai  bis  enormous  appetite  was 
the  result  of  disease.  Excessive  appe- 
tite is  one  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  epilepsy,  and  it  is  oftentimes  as 
vnoontroliable  as  are  the  paroxysms 
themselves.  Epileptics  will  rise  frcmi 
the  floor,  after  a  severe  attack,  during 
which  they  have  frothed  at  the  mouth, 
and  exhibited  the  most  violent  contor- 
tions, go  to  the  table  and  eat  with  a 
rapidity  and  ferocity  that  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
nerves  which  connect  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  with  the  digestive  apparatus 
are  in  a  morbid  condition. 

Ungovernable  attacks  of  passion,  vio- 
lent temper,  and  unnatural  cruelty,  are 
the  results  of  insanity  far  more  fre- 
quently than  will  probably  be  admitted 
by  those  who  have  not  given  this  sub- 
ject close  and  special  attention.  This 
class  of  patients  are  all  about  us,  and 
are  oftentimes  all  the  more  disagreeable 
and  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  in 
their  calm  moments  they  may  be  per- 
fectly sane,  upright,  and  kindly.  Their 
disease  has  its  exacerbations,  its  parox- 
ysms of  attack,  and  during  the  intervals 
their  bearing  may  be  entirely  courteous, 
and  their  whole  disposition  sweet  and 
tender.  Some  of  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest men  of  history  have  been  the 
victims  of  these  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
insanity,  and  for  that  reason  have  been 
oftentimes  terribly  misjudged.  They 
have  been  accused  of  inconsistency,  of 
hypocrisy,  and  their  strange  conduct 
has  caused  many  to  lose  all  their  faith 
in  truth,  purity,  or  virtue. 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that 
this  paroxysmal  character  is  not  peculiar 
to  insanity.  Diseases  of  the  lungs,  stom- 
ach, and  other  organs,  are  liable  to  exa- 
cerbations, or  paroxysms  of  attack,  just 


as  much  as  diseases  of  the  brain,  and, 
during  the  intervals,  the  patient  may 
appear  to  be  entirely  well. 

Howard  the  philanthropist,  who  cross- 
ed seas  and  mountains  to  relieve  the 
distressed,  was  a  brute  and  a  tyrant  in 
his  own  family.  Dr.  Winslow  says  of 
him :  "  His  cruel  treatment  caused  the 
death  of  his  wife.  He  was  in  the  habit, 
for  many  years,  of  doing  penance  be- 
fore her  picture.  He  had  an  only  son 
whom  for  the  slightest  offence  he  pun- 
ished with  terrible  severity,  making  him 
stand  for  hours  in  a  grotto  in  the  gar- 
den. The  son  became  a  lunatic  as  the 
result  of  this  brutal  treatment.^'  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
even  the  extraordinary  benevolence  of 
Howard  was  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  in  his  brain,  for  insanity 
may  have  good  as  well  as  evil  manifes- 
tations,  and  such  exceptional  self-sacri* 
fice  as  his,  so  blind,  so  persistent,  so  life- 
enduring,  is  just  as  liable  to  proceed 
from  a  morbid  state  as  the  directiy 
opposite  qualities  of  ungovernable  rage, 
intense  hate,  or  cruelty.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  not  only  forbear- 
ance, but  also  the  manifestations  of  be- 
nevolence, charity,  self-sacrifice,  devo- 
tion, spirituality— of  all  the  higher  and 
nobler  qualities  of  humanity — ^may  cease 
to  be  virtues. 

Very  much  of  the  cruelty  that  we 
meet  with  in  every-day  life  is  the  work 
of  the  partially  insane.  I  know  some 
really  good  men  who  sometimes,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  act  more  like 
lunatics  than  like  reasonable  beings.  I 
knew  a  farmer,  a  conscientious  and 
worthy  man,  who  was  at  times  attacked 
with  paroxysms  of  rage  so  violent  and 
irresistible,  that  he  would  beat  his  oxen 
most  unmerciftilly,  and  without  provo- 
cation. An  acquaintance  of  mine  told 
me  that  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
kindest  of  men  in  his  family,  very  often 
whipped  his  children  almost  to  death, 
and  that,  too,  despite  the  tearful  appeals 
of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most  de- 
votedly attached. 

Much  of  the  tyranny  and  despotism 
of  the  world  have  been  the  result  of 
cerebral  disease,  and,  if  justice  had  been 
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done,  not  a  few  of  the  rulers  of  history 
would  haye  been  confined  in  asylums 
for  the  insane.  CaHgula,  the  beastly 
Roman  Emperor,  was  certainly  a  lu- 
natic. His  accession  to  the  throne  was 
greeted  with  joy  by  the  Roman  people, 
and  he  afterwards  became  so  popular, 
by  the  generous  and  conciliatory  acts 
of  his  reign,  that  when  he  was  attacked 
with  sickness,  sacrifices  were  ofiered  in 
the  temples  for  his  recovery.  His  brain 
undoubtedly  became  diseased  during  his 
sickness,  for  from  that  time  he  became 
a  changed  man.  The  remaining  four 
years  of  his  reign  were  disgraced  by 
some  of  the  most  unnatural  and  capri- 
cious t3rranny  recorded  in  history.  He 
put  to  death  a  large  number  of  his 
senators.  Every  ten  days  he  delivered 
human  victims  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  and  jocosely  termed  this  horrid 
act  '*  clearing  his  account."  He  caused 
divine  honors  to  be  paid  to  himself,  in 
a  temple  erected  expressly  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  and  under  the  sup^ntendence  of 
priests  of  his  own  appointment.  He 
invited  his  favorite  horse  Ineitatus  to 
dine  at  the  royal  table,  where  he  was  fed 
on  gilded  oats  and  drank  wine  fh>m 
jewelled  goblets,  and  but  for  his  pre- 
mature death  this  animal  would  have 
.been  raised  to  the  consulship.  In  a 
more  enlightened  and  liberal  age  Cali- 
gula would  have  been  deposed  and  sent 
to  an  insane-retreat.  The  Romans  en- 
dured his  cruelty  for  four  years,  and 
then  put  him  to  death  by  a  well-planned 
and  successful  conspiracy.  The  career 
of  Nero  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Cali- 
gula. In  youth  he  was  notably  clever, 
kindly,  and  amiable,  and  for  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign  he  ruled  with 
clemency  and  justice.  He  was  at  this 
time  so  harassed  by  the  attempts  of  his 
mother  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his 
hands,  that  his  brain  probably  became 
disordered,  and  he  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  tyrant.  He  poisoned  his  own 
brother  at  a  feast  to  which  he  had 
invited  him.  His  mother,  Agrippina,  he 
murdered  in  her  own  bed.  He  relent- 
lessly persecuted  the  Christians,  on  the 
plea  that  they  had  set  fire  to  Rome.  He 
'Caused  to  be  executed  Lucan  the  poet 


and  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  kicked 
hisownwifetodeatK  Nor  was  his  insan- 
ity manifested  by  acts  of  cruelty  alone. 
He  had  a  silly  rage  for  music,  and  in 
his  morbid  ambition  to  be  thought  the 
greatest  singer  of  the  woild,  he  appear- 
ed on  the  stage  in  the  character  of  an 
operatic  performer. 

I>omitiaii,  Heliogabalus,  and  poeaibty 
also  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Rome,  most 
have  been  of  unsound  mind.  Domitian, 
Hke  Caligula  and  Nero,  began  to  reign 
with  generosity,  and  under  the  preasoreB 
and  worryings  of  government  he  derel- 
oped  into  a  monster.  Heliogabalos 
made  his  horse  consul,  appointed  a 
senate  of  womea,  forced  the  Romans  to 
worship  a  black  stone,  and  prepared 
golden  swords  and  daggers,  and  cords 
of  silk  and  gold,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life  whenever  he  saw  fit  AH 
these  were  the  freaks  of  a  madman. 
Alexander  the  Qreat  behaved  like  a 
lunatic  in  the  latter  days  of  his  reign, 
and  the  supposition  is  plausible,  that  if 
he  had  survived  a  few  years  longer  he 
might  have  become  a  most  implacable 
and  ca^Micious  tyrant.  From  being  very 
abstemious  he  gave  himself  up  to  de- 
bauchery. His  lust  for  power  became  a 
disease,  and  he  strove  for  gigantic  im- 
possibilities. Robespierre  and  some  of 
the  other  leaders  in  the  French  Bevoln- 
tion  were  probably  made  more  or  leas 
insane  by  the  exciting  events  in  which 
they  took  part.  It  is  certain  that  Robes- 
pierre was  natively  kind-hearted  and 
considerate,  for  he  b^;an  life  by  en- 
deavoring to  procure  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment. 

Louis  XL  of  France  was  insane  both 
in  his  despotic  cruelty  and  in  hia  ca- 
prices. He  shut  up  his  nobles  hi  cageB 
or  hung  them  on  the  trees  of  the  forest 
He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  death,  kept 
in  seclusion  in  his  castle,  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  his  hangman,  amused  himr 
self  by  watching  battles  between  rats 
and  cats,  drank  the  blood  of  yom^ 
children,  and  tried  various  and  abomi- 
nable compounds  in  order  to  lengthen 
his  life. 

Jeffreys,  the  notorious  English  judge, 
was  a  raving  maniac ;  and  that  he  was 
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allowed  to  pxeBide  at  the  ciicaits  is  a 
seyerer  comment  on  the  ecientifio  igno- 
rance than  on  the  political  cruelty  of  the 
age. 

We  are  compelled  to  believe  also  that 
Queen  Chiistina  of  Sweden,  who  mur- 
dered her  paramour,  was  in  a  morbid 
mental  condition  when  she  committed 
the  deed ;  and  on  the  same  theory  I 
account  for  the  hideous  and  unfeminine 
cruelty  of  Catherine  de  MedicL  , 

Of  the  insanity  of  Frederic  William 
of  Prussia  I  have  already  spoken ;  but 
his  unnatural  and  whimsical  treatment 
of  his  son  and  fJEtmily  was  only  one  of 
its  symptoms.  He  was  inconsistently 
avaricious,  scrutinixiag  every  household 
expense  with  absurd  attention,  and  lav- 
ishing fortunes  on  his  army  of  giants. 
He  would  run  through  the  streets  can- 
ing the  loungers  and  workmen  who  fell 
in  his  way  until  they  roared  for  mercy. 

Theodore,  the  late  king  of  Abyssinia, 
was  probably  a  madman.  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  him  as  beiug  at 
first  a  just,  considerate,  as  well  as  enter- 
prising, ruler  ;  but  under  the  excitement 
and  anxiety  of  domestic  afflictions  and 
the  rebellions  that  took  place  in  his 
realm,  he  became  changed  to  a  monster 
like  the  Roman  emperors  Nero,  Cali- 
gula, and  Domitian.  The  latter  acts  of 
his  reign  gave  every  evidence  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain. 

Fortunately,  our  own  country  has  thus 
Dar  been  mostly  free  from  the  rule  of 
]>artial  lunatics.  Whether  the  incon- 
sistencies of  President  Johnson's  admin- 
istration are  due  to  cerebral  disease  or 
to  native  obstinacy,  pr^ndice,  and  ig- 
norance, cannot,  at  present,  be  well  de- 
termined. 

Extreme  avarice  may  often  be  regard- 
ed as  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain. 
All  very  great  misers  are  more  or  less 
insane.  The  desire  of  money  is  so 
absorbing  and  so  constant,  and  the 
affliction  of  poverty  is  so  perpetually 
dreaded,  and  the  financial  trials,  suc- 
eesses,  and  surprises  of  life  are  so  fre- 
quent and  so  exciting,  that  the  love  of 
acquisition,  which  is  in  itself  a  virtue, 
becomes  so  far  perverted  as  to  be  an 
actual  symptom  of  disease. 


There  are  people  who  are  perfectly 
sane  on  every  subject  except  those  in 
which  money  is  concerned.  Such  per- 
sons deny  themselves  and  those  nearest 
to  them  of  the  plainest  necessities  of 
life,  toil  early  and  late,  beyond  their 
strength,  in  extreme  old  age,  even  when 
they  and  their  heirs  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  want ;  or  constantly  worry 
about  the  future,  living  in  continual  fear 
of  the  poor-house ;  or  incessantly  count 
and  re-count  their  possessions,  under 
the  apprehension  that  they  are  slipping 
from  their  grasp ;  or  commit  the  great- 
est extravngancies  in  useless  directions 
while  denying  themselves  of  daily  com- 
forts. A>  conmion  symptom  of  this  form 
of  insanity  is  to  imagine  oneself  to  be 
poor  even  in  the  midst  of  wealth.  Host 
of  the  eccentric  wills  that  now  often 
attract  the  public  attention  are  the  crea- 
tion of  brainy  that  have  become  dis- 
eased by  long  dwelling  on  matters  of 
finance;  and  it  is  just  to  assume  that 
our  institutions  of  charity  are  considera- 
bly indebted  to  the  insanity  of  the  rich 
for  some  of  their  most  important  lega- 
cies. I  knew  a  man,  of  education  and 
rare  ability,  who,  for  a  long  number 
of  years,  hoarded  a  fortune  that  he 
possessed  in  order  that  he  might  leave 
it  to  a  number  of  benevolent  societies. 
That  the  amount  at  his  disposal  might 
be  as  large  as  possible,  he  scrimped  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  servants,  even 
in  the  minutest  acts  of  expenditure; 
imposed  on  the  hospitality  of  friends 
and  the  forbearance  of  his  kinsmen ;  and 
in  short,  by  his  lifelong  acts  of  mean- 
ness, made  his  name  a  bye- word,  and  a 
reproach  wherever  he  was  known^  Tet 
during  n^ost  of  these  years  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  responsible  duties, 
and  was  justly  regarded  as  a  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  attainments;  and 
not  until  his  latqr  and  declining  years 
did  his  Mends  ever  suspect  that  he  was 
a  monomaniac.  My-  own  view  is,  that, 
ftom  the  first,  his  avarice  was  with  him 
a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease,  and  the 
acts  of  imbecility  and  weakness  that  he 
committed,  and  the  abandonment,  into 
which  he  fell,  finally  convinced  thoee 
who  knew  him  best  that  in  matters  of 
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finance  he  was  not  a  morally  reeponsible 
being. 

Great  and  unexpected  sacoefis  as  well 
as  failure  may  give  nse  to  financial 
insanity.  Sudden  wealth  as  well  as 
sudden  poverty  may  so  excite  the  brain 
as  to  induce  monomania  or  complete 
madness. 

A  striking  case  of  this  form  of  in- 
sanity is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Winslow : 

'^  A  young  gentleman  haying £10,000, 
undisposed  of  and  unemployed,  placed 
it  for  business  purposes  in  the  hands  of 
his  confidentifiJ  broker.  This  sum  he 
inyested  in  a  stock  that  had  an  unex* 
pected,  sudden,  and  enormous  rise  in 
value.  In  a  fortunate  moment  he  sold 
out,  and  the  £10,000  realized  £00,000. 
An  account  of  the  successful  monetary 
speculation  was  transmitted  to  the  for- 
tunate owner  of  this  large  sum.  The 
startling  inteUigenoe  produced  a  seyere 
shock  to  the  neryous  system,  and  the 
mind  lost  its  equilibrium.  The  poor 
fellow  continued'  in  a  state  of  mental 
alienation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  constant  occupation  until  the  day 
of  his  death  was  playing  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  continually  repeating  without 
intermission,  and  with  great  animation 
and  rapidity,  the  words,  "  Siztff  thoU" 
.9and  I  nxty  thousand  !  wAy  tkoutaind!^^ 

Insanity  may  manifest  itself  by  great 
extrayagance  as  well  as  by  meanness. 
A  medical  acquaintance  relates  that, 
during  the  height  of  the  petroleum 
excitement,  he  was  consulted  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  by  fortunate  speculation, 
had  suddenly  become  a  miUionnaire. 
The  first  time  he  came  he  handed  the 
doctor  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  *'  Your  fee,  doctor,  I  prefer  to 
pay  as  I  go."  Nothing  was  thought  of 
this,  for  it  was  precisely  what  any  grate- 
ftil  and  free-hearted  patient  might  do ; 
but  on  the  next  yisit,  whidi  was  but 
two  or  three  days  afterward,  he  again 
handed  the  doctor  a  fifty-dollar  bill, 
with  the  same  remark  as  before.  His 
disease  was  of  a  chronic  nature,  and 
demanded  a  protracted  couise  of  treat* 
ment  He  yiaited  the  doctor  at  his 
oflioe  seyeral  times  a-week  for  a  num- 
ber of  months,  and  each  tame  inyaria- 


bly  offered  a  fifty-dollar  bUl.  Hie 
doctor  was  afterwards  informed  that  he 
became  so  reckless  in  bis  expenditures 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Ms  wife  or 
some  friend  to  trayel  with  him,  in  order 
to  keep  him  firom  throwing  his  mon^ 
away.  He  would  throw  a  ten-dollar  bifl 
to  the  porter  who  carried  his  trunk  up- 
stairs, or  to  the  boy  who  blacked  Us 
boots.  A  year's  trayel  in  Europe  ulti- 
mately restored  him  to  a  measure  of 
health,  and,  at  last  accounts,  he  wm 
ftilly  capable  of  n&anaging  his  aflbua 

Conscientiousness  itself  may  become 
morbid,  and  when  associated,  as  it  so 
often  is,  with  religious  melancholy,  is  a 
yery  obstinate  form  of  insanity.  MacJi 
of  the  petty  i^ranny  of  school-teachers, 
guardians,  and  others  in  authority,  is 
the  result  of  disease  of  this  faculty,  and 
it  is  quite  unfortunate  for  society  that 
this  fact  is  not  better  understood.  I 
haye  known  of  two  instructors  for  the 
young,  whose  administration  of  the 
goyemment  of  the  schools  oyer  which 
they  presided  was  characterized  by 
most  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  se- 
yerity,  and  by  that  absurd  regard  for 
the  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cnmmin, 
which  is  so  peculiarly  distresBug  to 
children,  and  to  all  who  are  in  any 
position  of  dependence.  They  enacted 
and  enforced  useless  regulations,  re- 
stricted their  pupils  in  the  exercise  of 
tiie  commonest  priyileges,  and,  uoder 
the  mistaken  plea  of  duty,  made  life  a 
burden  and  a  sorrow  to  themselyes  and 
to  all  who  were  in  any  way  sul:gect  to 
them.  Both  of  these  teachers  held 
important  positions,  one  as  teacher  in  % 
large  academy,  the  other  as  prindpsl 
of  a  ladies'  seminary.  Both  were  re- 
garded, by  those  who  did  not  know 
them  too  intimately^  as  faithfol  though 
somewhat  injudicious  teadiers,  and 
both  were  hated  and  despised  by  their 
pupils.  Both  haye  since  giyen  such 
unmistakable  proofii  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, as  to  compel  them  to  abandon 
their  calling,  and  one,  at  least,  has  gone 
to  an  asylum. 

These  cases  presented  no  remarkable 
features,  ba$  were  simply  typcal  of 
their  class. 
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Keligious  mania  is  a  yery  frequent 
and  harassing  manifestation  of  cerebral 
disease,  and  one  which  requires  the 
largest  tact  and  patience  in  its  manage- 
ment. Not  a  little  of  the  extraordinary 
self-sacrifice  and  voluntary  renunciation 
of  the  common  enjoyments  and  aspira- 
tions of  existence,  so  often  ezemplif  ed 
under  both  the  true  and  false  religions, 
is  due  to  disease  of  the  brain,  which  is 
brought  on  by  over-exercise,  and  over- 
excitement  of  the  religious  nature.  This 
form  of  insanity  is  so  familiar  that  it  ia 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  cite  instances 
that  illustrate  it.  It  is  met  with  in 
India,  amid  the  darkness  of  paganism, 
among  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  in 
all  Christian  countries  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  It  appears  among  all 
nations  who  have  any  distinct  Idea  of  a 
God  and  a  future  state,  but  is  especially 
liable  to  visit  those  who  are  possessed 
of  a  deep  and  earnest  and  absorbing 
religious  nature  that  is  wrought  upon 
by  trials  and  the  influence  of  a  partial 
or  one-sided  mental  training. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  reli^ous 
monomania  are  the  constant  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and  a  dis- 
position to  perform  extraordinary  acts 
of  self-mortification,  extravagant  dread 
of  approaching  death,  and  a  painfltl 
consciousness  of  sin  and  unworthiness 
that  can  find  no  consolation  in  the 
Divine  promise  of  mercy,  persistent 
and  wasting  melancholy,  and  constant 
temptations  to  commit  suicide.  Some 
have  a  directly  opposite  experience,  and 
are  subject  to  agreeable  and  inspiring 
hallucinations.  They  imagine  them- 
selves in  heaven,  in  direct  communion 
with  God.  They  declare  that  they  are 
divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim  H!s 
will  to  men,  and  go  forth  to  fbund  sects 
and  reform  the  universe.  They  experi- 
ence the  most  extravagant  and  ecstatic 
joy,  break  forth  into  rapturous  songs  or 
ejaculations  in  the  midst  of  public  as- 
semblies, and  by  gestures,  dances,  physi- 
cal contortions,  recklessly  violate  the 
customs  of  society  and  public  decorum. 
Sometimes  religious  lunatics  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  they  should 
not  only  mortify  their  own  flesh,  but,  so 


far  as  possible,  should  persecute  to  the 
bitter  end  all  who  differ  from  them  in 
matters  of  faith.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cruelty  of  the  religious  wars 
and  persecutions  of  the  world  has  often- 
times been  greatly  intensifled  by  the 
insanity  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
them.  Dr.  Winslow  thus  narrates  a 
typical  instance  of  this  manifestation 
of  insanity : 

"  A  person  who  had  been  very  active 
in  leading  and  encouraging  the  bloody 
deeds  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  at 
Paris,  when  confessing  on  his  deathbed 
his  sins  to  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  was 
asked,  ^  Have  you  nothing  to  say  about 
St.  Bartholomew's  day?'  He  replied, 
'  On  that  occasion  God  Almighty  wts 
obliged  to  me /^'^ 

Some  of  the  most  successful  founders 
of  religious  sects  were  more  or  less  in- 
sane. Francis  d'Assissi,  Loyola,  and 
Mahomet,  and  some  of  the  founders 
of  our  modem  religious  orders  and 
denominations,  exhibited  very  suspi- 
cious symptoms  of  cerebral  d  isease.  Re- 
ligious excitements,  such  as  attend  the 
starting  of  new  sects  and  the  advance 
of  proselytism,  and  even  our  most  usefril 
revivals,  give  rise,  especially  among  the 
lower  classes,  to  temporary  _or  perma- 
nent attacks  of  insanity.  The  rise  and 
spread  of  Spiritualism  and  Mormonism 
have  been  attended  with  a  very  painfril 
increase  of  religious  insanity  among  all 
those  classes  who  were  influenced  by 
these  creeds,  or  who  were  drawn  into 
the  discussions  which  they  called  forth. 
There  are  about  us,  in  every  walk  of 
life,  persons  who,  in  matters  of  religion, 
are  unable  to  think  a  rational  thought 
or  speak  a  rational  word,  and  yet,  on 
all  other  subjects,  uniformly  show  them- 
selves to  be  perfectly  sane  and  true.  It 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  severer 
form  of  earthly  misery  than  is  experi- 
enced by  some  of  the  religiously  insane. 
A  gentleman  who  was  at  one  time 
under  my  observation  used  to  depict 
the  horrors  of  his  spiritual  condition  in 
language  that  was  at  once  graphic  and 
appalling.  He  was  harassed,  as  the 
religiously  insane  often  are,  with  fearful 
doubts  and  skepticism  in  regard  to  tho 
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truths  of  inspiration,  the  destiny  of 
man,  and  other  dark  problems  of  exist- 
ence, and  neither  the  advice  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends,  nor  his  own  honest 
efforts,  seemed  to  afford  him  any  ray  of 
hope  or  joy.  He  would  represent  him- 
self as  *'  hanging  by  one  arm  oVer  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  that  hia  strength 
was  gradually  (ailing,  and  that  he  must 
soon  fall  and  be  dashed  to  pieces ; "  as 
"  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  cordon 
of  raging  fires  that  were  rapidly  closing 
in  upon  him,  and  from  which  there  could 
be  no  escape."  But  all  this  time  he 
was  pursuing  his  regular  duties,  and 
npt  even  his  intimate  friends  suspected 
him  of  insanity.  By  my  advice  he  took 
an  interval  of  rest ;  but  before  a  year 
had  elapsed  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  him  to  an  asylum. 

Self-brooding,  and  deep-seated,  per- 
sistent melancholy  that  is  not  traceable 
to  any  special  exciting  cause,  is  always 
evidence  of  a  tendency  to  disease  of  the 
brain,  that  may  or  may  not  develop 
into  positive  insanity.  Disease  of  the 
moral  faculties  may  assume  an  entirely 
different  form;  and  instead  of  over- 
sensitiveness,  and  morbid  apprehensions, 
there  may  be  an  utter  callosity  of  the 
moral  perceptions.  This  type  of  dis- 
ease is  most  frequently  observed  among 
merchants,  speculators,  and  public  men, 
because  these  classes  are  subjected  to 
great,  pressures  that  severely  task  the 
strength  of  the  moral  nature.  It  is  a 
very  suggestive  fact  that  statesmen  and 
politicians  who  during  their  early  man- 
hood and  maturity  have  been  pure, 
courageous,  and  upright,  become  in 
their  old  age  extremely  corrupt,  cow- 
ardly, and  unprincipled.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  this 
shocking  demoralization  of  our  aged 
politicians  is  due  to  actual  disease  of 
the  brain.  The  continuous  strain  and 
draft  to  which  the  moral  faculties  are 
subjected  by  the  temptations  and  crises 
of  political  life  are  sometimes  sufficient 
to  overpower  the  brain  and  render  it, 
to  all  appearance,  insensible  to  moral 
impressions.  In  this  way  we  may  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  instances  that 
have  been  so  often  and  so  recently  ob- 


served, of  deflection  from  moral  recti- 
tude and  desertion  of  life-long  piin^- 
pies  on  the  part  of  the  most  trusted 
and  most  beloved  of  our  public  meD. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideratioii  of 
insanity  in  its  relation  to  crime.    This 
subject  is  too  wide  for  discussion  in  an 
essay  like  this,  but  I  may  say  in  general, 
that  the  insanity  which  leads  to  the 
commission  of  crime  is  to  be  adjudged 
by  precisely  the  same  standard  as  any 
other  manifestation  of  cerebral 'disorder. 
There  are  certain  limits  of  criminality 
that  no  one  can  overst^  without  ren- 
dering himself  liable  to  the  just  suft- 
picion  of  insanity.     When  men  vho 
have  sustained  even  a  tolerable  reputa- 
tion in  community  suddenly  commit 
some  hideous  outrage  at  which  a  pro- 
fessed scoundrel  would  revolt,  or  exe- 
cute some  great  fraud  that  is  certain  to 
be  detected,  or  attempt  any  sort   of 
crime  that  is  repugnant  to  the  general 
average  of  criminals,  or  from  which  they 
cannot  reap  any  advantage,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  inquire  whether  they  may  not 
be  the  victim  of  some  type  or  degree  of 
disease  of  the  brain.    Each  individual 
case  must,  however,  be  studied  by  itself, 
and  both  judges  and  juries  should  be 
enlightened  by  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent and  reliable  experta.    The  time 
is  certainly  not  far  distant  when  some 
of  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  past  and 
the  present  will  be  r^arded  as  barbar- 
ous.    There  are  sometimes  arraigned 
before  our  courts  unfortunate  prisonas 
whose  execution  by  the  arm  of  law 
would  be  a  greater  crime  than  that  for 
which  they  were  convicted.    We  have 
no  more  right  to  take  the  life  of  a 
lunatic  whose  disease  has  allowed  him 
to  violate  the  laws  of  society,  than  we 
have  to  enter  an  asylum  and  drag  its 
inmates  to  execution.  The  fault  in  such 
cases,  if  there  be  any,  is  with  society 
itself,  so  far  as  it  allows  unrestricted 
and  unwatched  liberty  to  citizens  of 
dangerous  tendencies.    It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  many  of  the  dan- 
gerous classes  give  no  evidences  of  men- 
tal disease  until  they  shock  community 
by  some  terrible  fraud  or  outrage,  and 
ther^ore  cannot  in  all  cases  be  success- 
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folly  guarded  agaihst.  This  fact  is, 
perhaps,  the  weightiest  of  all  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  imprison- 
ment for  hanging  in  all  capital  offences. 
In  cases  where,  in  spite  of  unprejudiced 
care  and  the  skill  of  experts,  a  lunatic 
may  have  been  condemned  to  suffer 
punishment,  a  course  of  imprisonment 
might  give  opportunity  for  a  Ml  under- 
standing of  tHe  culprit's  mental  con- 
dition, and  the  subsequent  exercise  of 
executive  clemency. 

The  record  of  judicial  murder  is  at 
best  a  dark  and  gloomy  page  in  the 
world's  annals.  Insanity  was  not  as 
common  in  the  earlier  eras  and  among 
barbarous  nations  as  at  present,  but 
during  the  past  few  centuries  the  num- 
ber of  unfortunates  who  have  been 
hanged  and  guillotined  for  the  crime 
of  having  a  diseased  brain  must  be  very 
great  indeed. 

Although  the  advanced  minds  in 
both  the  medical  and  the  legal  profes- 
sions are  now  agreed  that  insanity  is 
not  only  a  possible,  but  a  very  frequent, 
cause  of  crime,  yet  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  opposed  to  the  acquittal 
of  criminals  on  any  such  ground. 

When  Mary  Harris  was  acquitted  in 
Washington  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  the 
press  and  the  country  were  bitterly  and 
sincerely  indignant ;  but  the  decision  of 
the  jury  was  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
case  at  the  time,  and  has  been  more 
than  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  career 
of  the  unfortunate  lady.  Miss  Harris 
continued  to  give  positive  symptoms 
of  cerebral  disorder,  and  was  finaUy 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  an  asylum. 
It  is  possible  that  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Harris  was  influenced  more 
by  her  personal  appearance  and  the 
sympathy  that  she  inspired  than  by 
considerations  of  science  and  law ;  but, 
if  so,  it  is  by  no  means  the  first  instance 
where  justice  has  been  done  from  the 
most  uigustifiable  motives. 

If  the  journals  give  us  the  real  facts 
in  regard  to  the  recent  diabolical  mur- 
der in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  it  is  clear 
that  the  murderer  must  have  been  a 
lunatic  We  are  told  that  several  of  his 
near  relatives  were  violently  insane,  and 


that  his  own  conduct  before  and  after 
the  horrible  deed  was  extremely  incon- 
sistent and  suspicious.  No  disease  is 
more  markedly  hereditary  than  insanity, 
and  no  single  act  is  more  decidedly 
symptomatic  of  this  disease  than  the 
commission  of  crime  from  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  any  temporary  or 
permanent  advantage.  Similar  illustra- 
tions almost  without  number  might  be 
adduced  from  the  records  of  crime  all 
over  the  country.  If  it  be  objected,  as 
it  may  be  by  some,  that  the  views  here 
advocated  would,  if  logically  followed 
out,  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  many  of 
our  criminals,  I  can  only  give  the 
familiar  reply,  that  the  worat  use  a  man 
can  be  put  to  is  to  hang  him.  Confine- 
ment is  a  sure  punishment  for  the  really 
guilty,  and  a  safe  probation  for  the 
insane.  It  should  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  are  affected  with 
cerebral  disease  are  oftentimes,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  responsible  for  their  con- 
dition. When  a  man  commits  crime 
under  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits,  we 
hold  him  responsible  for  getting  thus 
intoxicated.  Insanity  is  likewise  pr^ 
ventible  in  many  instances,  and  those 
who  from  carelessness  or  wickedness 
allow  themselves  to  fall  into  it,  are  to 
that  degree  responsible  for  the  crime 
they  subsequently  commit.  But  the 
same  can  be  said  of  all  the  diseases 
from  which  we  suffer,  and  yet  it  is  the 
recognized  custom  of  our  civilization  to 
treat  all  cases  of  sickness — even  those 
which  directly  result  from  vice  and 
crime-^with  as  much  care  and  attention 
as  though  they  were  produced  by  causes 
entirely  beyond  the  patient's  control 
The  intuitions  of  humanity  teach  us 
that  any  other  course  would  be  un- 
christian and  brntaL 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  speak  of  the 
relation  of  insanity  to  genius.  It  was 
long  ago  observed  that  men  of  original 
and  creative  mind  were  apt  to  be  ec- 
centric, melancholy,  and  to  commit 
acts  that  in  ordinary  individuals  would 
hardly  be  tolerated. 

Dr.  Moreau  (de  Tours)  has  written  a 
work  in  which  he  contends  that  genius 
arises  firom  the  same  organic  conditions 
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as  insanity,  and  is,  in  fkct,  synonymous 
-with  it.  His  theory  substantially  amounts 
to  this,  that  genius,  like  insanity,  is  a 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain.  With- 
out conceding  all  that  is  claimed  by  Dr. 
Moreau,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  yery 
]arge  number  of  the  geniuses  of  the 
world  have  been  either  melancholic  or 
very  eccentric,  and,  in  some  instances, 
have  been  the  victims  of  violent  and 
repeated  attacks  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  hypochondriacal, 
and  in  various  ways  gave  evidence  of  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain.  At  the 
early  age  of  twenty  he  became  the 
victim  of  melancholic  delusions,  and 
from  that  time  forward  was  never  hap- 
py. On  one  occasion  he  exclaimed,  de- 
spairingly, "I  would  consent  to  have  an 
arm  amputated,  to  recover  my  spirits." 
Wretchedness  like  this,  when  it  is  tem- 
porary or  spasmodic,  may  signify  but 
little ;  but  when  it  is  persistent  and  life- 
long,  it  must  be  regarded  as^  the  symp- 
tom of  cerebral  disease  that  may  and 
often  does  advance  to  absolute  madness. 
The  violent  impetuosity  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
his  unreasonable,  almost  furious  preju- 
dices, may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  theory. 

Some  of  the  brightest  geniuses  in 
literature  have  been  at  intervals  subject 
to  attacks  of  madness.  Soutbey  lived 
for  years  in  perpetual  dread  of  insanity, 
and  when  at  last  he  kneeled  in  the 
furrow,  worn  out  through  mental  ex- 
citement and  fatigue,  he  composed  that 
.most  instructive  and  usefhl  of  his  works, 
"  The  life  of  Cowper."  That  Rousseau 
was  a  lunatic  will  be  admitted  without 
question  by  those  who  studied  his  life 
and  writings,  however  ardently  they 
may  admire  Ids  genius. 

Pascal  was  one  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  of  France,  but  no  inmate  of 
any  asylum  ever  presented  more  indis- 
putable proofs  of  mental  disease  than 
those  which  characterized  his  whole 
career.  All  his  life  he  walked  in  dark- 
ness, knowing  not  at  what  he  stumbled, 
in  constant  fear  both  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  He  was  the  victim  of  ab- 
surd delusions,  was  harassed  by  exces- 
sive nervousness,  and  was  the  slave  of 


uncontrollable  eccentricities.  On  ex- 
amination after  death^  his  brain  was 
found  to  be  very  seriously  diseased. 

Our  American  poet,  James  Qates  Per- 
cival,  was  troubled,  I  think,  with  a 
slow  and  chronic  type  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease. It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  find 
any  other  theory  on  which  to  account 
for  the  thousand  and  one  eccentricities 
and  inconsistencies  of  his  enigmatical 
career.  His  absurd  fear  of  women  was 
certainly  full  evidence  of  monomania, 
but  when  we  take  this  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  his  life-long  melancholy,  his 
early  and  repeated  attempts  at  self-de- 
struction, his  unnatural  ingratitude  to 
those  who  befriended  him  in  distress, 
and  his  anomalous  love  of  solitude,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  accept  any  other 
interpretation  of  his  life  than  that  he 
was  never  an  absolutely  sane  and  re- 
sponsible being. 

The  poet  Oowper  declared  expressly 
that  he  translated  Homer  in  order  to 
relieve  his  wretchedness,  and  we  are  led 
to  believe  from  the  facts  of  his  bio- 
graphy, that  if  he  had  been  a  happy 
man  he  would  not  have  been  a  poet 
Some  of  his  finest  poems  were  written 
while  he  was  suffering  the  bitterest  form 
of  melancholy.  Burton  wrote  his  "  An- 
atomy of  Melancholy  '*  out  of  his  own 
experience,  and  as  a  means  of  intellect- 
ual diversion.  The  great  positive  phi- 
losopher, August  Comte,  was  attacked 
with  insanity  in  18^,  and  for  one  year 
was  compeUed  to  withdraw  from  his 
usual  duties.  Two  years  afterwards  he. 
published  the  work  on  "  Positive  Philo- 
sophy "  that  has  immortalized  his  name. 
Haller,  the  distinguished  physiologist, 
was  a  religious  monomaniac,  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  sought  relief 
in  opium-eating.  Swedenborg  was  a 
brilliant  writer  and  thinker,  but  he  was 
subject  to  hallucinations  that  are  never 
experienced  by  those  of  sound  mind. 
His  fantastic  visions  of  heaven  and  hell, 
and  his  imagined  interviews  with  the 
Almighty,  find  their  counterparts  in  the 
experience  of  many  in  our  asylums. 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  subject  to 
maniacal  attacks,  during  which  he  lost 
all  his  self-control,  and  behaved  like  a 
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silly  child.  When  the  attack  was  oyer 
he  had  do  recollection  of  what  had 
passed.  It  is  said  of  Foorier,  the  chi- 
merical social  reformer,  that  he  passed 
almost  his  entire  life  in  a  state  of  hal- 
lacination.  Zimmerman,  the  author  of 
the  essay  on  solitude,  was  a  wretched 
hypochondriac,  aod,  in  the  latter  portion 
of  his  days,  was  practically  insane.  La- . 
▼ater  was  always  characterized  by  an 
orerplua  of  enthusiasm,  that  of  itself 
was  symptomatic  of  an  unnatural  con- 
dition of  the  brain ;  and,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  such  geniuses,  became 
more  and  more  absurd  and  inconsiBtent 
as  he  grew  older.  According  to  Dr. 
Moreau,  he  came  to  belieye  that  by  the 
power  of  prayer  he  could  identify  him- 
self with  Christ.  I  think  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that  all  those  who  im- 
agine themselves  to  be  angels  of  gods, 
or  that  they  visit  heaven  or  hell,  and 
have  direct  revelations  from  the  Al- 
mighty, are  to  an  extent  insane,  how- 
ever brilliant  and  rational  they  may  be 
in  all  other  particulars.  Therefore  Fran- 
cis d' Assisse,  who  passed  days  and  nights 
in  communication  with  God,  Francis 
Xavier,  to  whom  Saint  Jerome  appeared 
in  a  vision,  Savonarola,  who  fought 
with  imaginary  demons  and  professed 
to  have  revelations  from  Heaven,  are  to 
be  classed  among  the  religiously  insane. 
The  inspiration  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  the 
inspiration  of  cerebral  disease,  and  was 
only  a  remarkable  symptom  of  organic 
conditions  that  in  various  degrees  of 
advancement  are  to  be  found  in  every- 
day life.  TasBO  was  a  positive  maniac, 
and,  like  many  other  unbalanced  ge- 
niuses, believed  that  he  was  attended 
by  a  familiar  spirit  *^  I  shall  die  at  the 
top  first,"  ejaculated  Dean  Swift,  as  he 
sadly  gazed  on  a  tree  whose  branches 
were  decaying;  and  he  realized  his 
terrible  prediction.  He  was  more  or 
less  insane  during  all  his  active  life. 

Beethoven  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
spairing of  hypochondriacs;  and  the 
gifted  poet  Collins  was  at  times  a  sad 
and  moaning  lunatic.  The  eccentricities 
and  melancholy  of  Lord  Byron  were 
probably  the  uncontrollable  manifestsr 
tiona  of  disease,  and  during  his  short 


and  brilliant  career  he  gave  sufficient 
evidence  of  insanity  to  more  than  justify 
the  suspicions  of  his  wife  at  the  time 
of  their  separation.  Voltaire  was  pre- 
cocious, brilliant,  and  original ;  but  the 
general  conduct  of  his  life  can  hardly 
be  made  consistent  with  perfect  sound- 
ness of  mind. 

The  phrase  "  mad  poet "  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  has  from  time  to 
time  been  applied  to  a  number  of  ec- 
centric geniuses.  It  was  applied  to 
Nathaniel  Lee,  who  was  for  a  time 
confined  in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  McDonald  Clarke,  in  our 
own  country. 

Lucretius  wrote  his  celebrated  "2>0 
Herum  Hcttura^'*  while  sufiering  from  an 
attack  of  insanity,  and  Cruden  compiled 
his  *'  Concordance  "  while  in  the  sanie 
mental  condition.  Madame  de  Stael 
had  a  masculine  and  powerful  intellect, 
but  she  was  a  slave  to  idle  fears  and 
silly  eccentricities,  that  in  ordinary  per- 
sons would  certainly  have  been  regarded 
as  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  brain. 
Nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  the 
irritability,  hypochondria,  and  mean- 
ness of  Alexander  Pope  were  the  results 
of  organic  cerebral  conditions  which 
he  could  no  more  control  than  he  could 
remedy  his  physical  deformity.  Lady 
Stanhope  and  Balzac,  Hood  and  Chat- 
terton,  all  displayed  eccentricities  that 
are  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  perfect 
sanity,  and  the  latter,  as  is  well  known, 
died  by  his  own  hand. 

The  public  would  be  astonished  if  it 
were  known  how  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable  both  in  our  ephemeral 
and  our  permanent  literature  is  the 
work  of  minds  partially  insane.  A  few 
years  since  considerable  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  the  report  that  many  of 
the  editorials  of  one  of  our  daily  jour- 
nals were  written  by  the  inmate  of  an 
asylum.  The  stoiy  itself  may  not  have 
been  literally  true,  in  the  instance  there 
adduced,  but  it  was  based  on  probabil- 
ity, nay,  on  actual  fact.  Some  time  since 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  maga- 
zines published  an  essay  of  great  in- 
terest and  value  that  was  prepared  by 
one  of  the  inmates  of  an  insane-retreat 
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SftyB  Dr.  Winslow,  "  Some  of  the  ablest 
articles  in  'Aiken's  Biography'  were 
written  by  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylnm." 

Instances  are  recorded  where  attacks 
of  insanity  haye  been  accompanied  by 
extraordinary  and  maryellons  manifest- 
ations of  intellectual  power.  I  qnote 
a  few  typical  cases  from  the  yalnable 
work  of  Dr.  Winslow  on  the  "Mind 
and  Brain." 

"  A  young  gentleman  had  an  attack  of 
insanity  caused  by  rough  usage  whilst 
at  school.  This  youth  had  never  ex- 
hibited any  particular  talent  for  arith- 
metic or  mathematical  science ;  in  fact, 
it  was  alleged  that  he  was  incapable  of 
doing  a  simple  sum  in  addition  or 
multiplication.  After  jecoyering  from 
his  maniacal  attack,  and  when  able  to 
occupy  his  mind  in  reading  and  conver- 
sation, it  was  discovered  that  an  extra- 
ordinary arithmetical  power  had  teen 
evolved.  He  was  able,  with  wonderM 
facility,  to  solve  rather  complex  prob- 
lems. This  talent  continued  for  several 
months,  but  after  his  complete  restoration 
to  health,  Tie  relapsed  into  his  former  nat- 
ural state  of  arithmetical  didness^  igno- 
rance^ and  general  mental  incapacity,^ 

Dr.  Hush,  quoted  by  this  same  au- 
thority, declares  that  "  talents  for  elo- 
quence, poetry,  music,  painting,  and 
uncommon  ingenuity  in  several  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  are  ofiken  evolved  in  this 
state  of  madness.  ***  '^  A  female  patient 
who  became  insane  sang  hynms  and 
songs  of  her  own  composition  during 
the  latter  stage  of  her  illness,  with  a 
tone  and  voice  so  pleasant  that  I  hung 
upon  it  with  delight  every  time  I  visit- 
ed her.  She  had  never  discovered  a 
talent  for  poetry  or  music  in  any  pre- 
vious part  of  her  life.  Two  instances  of 
a  talent  for  drawing  evolved  by  madness 
have  occurred  within  my  knowledge." 

Similar  though  perhaps  less  striking 
instances  have  been  observed  by  all 
who  are  conversant  with  insanity.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  the  familiar  verse,  "  great  wit 
to  madness  is  allied,"  is  the  literal  ex- 


pression of  a  scientific  truth,  and  that 
certain  types  and  conditions  of  cerebral 
disease  give  rise  to  unnatural  activity 
and  brilliancy  of  the  intellect.  Recmv 
ring  to  our  original  illustration,  yre 
know  that  some  morbid  conditions  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  and  of  the  gen- 
eral system — such,  for  instance,  as  ap- 
pear in  epilepsy — ^are  attended  by  a 
most  unnatural  appetite  and  power  of 
digestion.  This  theory — which  is  am- 
ply sustained  by  analogy — also  accounts 
for  the  extraordinary  mental  phenomena 
that  are  experienced  by  those  who  are 
neariy  drowned,  and  for  the  supernatu- 
ral visions  and  ecstacies  of  those  who 
are  on  the  point  of  death.  This  same 
theory  also  helps  to  explain  many  of 
the  wonderful  manifestations  exhibited 
by  patients  in  a  magnetic  sleep,  or  in 
the  so-called  clairvoyant  state. 

Admitting  all  that  has  been  claimed 
in  this  essay,  it  is  evident  that  our  asy- 
lums contain  but  a  very  small  minority 
of  those  who  are  affected  with  disease 
of  the  brain.    The  insane  are  all  about 
us,  on  every  hand,  and  ftilfil  with  suc- 
cess the  various  relations  of  life.     W^e 
find  them  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in 
legislative  halls,  and  on  the  throne; 
among  our  laborers,  our  artisans,  our 
husbandmen,  our  merchants,  and  espe- 
cially among  our  poets,  scholars,  and 
men  of  letters.    To  isolate  these  unfor- 
tunates from  society,  in  the  confinement 
of  an  asylum,  would,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  be    unjustifiable,  and 
especially  so  since  recent  experiments 
have  clearly  shown  that  lunatics  of  all 
kinds  may  be  successfhlly  treated   in 
the  quiet  of  country  homes.    But  if  it 
were  thoroughly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  profession  and  the  laity, 
that  the  milder  and  subtle  phases  of 
insanity  are  thus  frequent  among  us, 
there  would  be  far  greater  charity  for 
the  meannesses  and  crimes  to  which 
they  give  origin,  and  mudi  might  be 
done  to  modify  or  prevent  their  evil 
consequences    to   individuals   and   to 
society. 
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LORENZO  DAPONTB. 


IxrquiBiBS  were  recently  made  in  New 
York,  at  the  inBtance  of  the  municipal* 
ity  of  Ceneda,  **  a  small  but  not  obscure 
city  of  Venetia,"  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  the  demise  of  a  native  of  that  place, 
long  a  resident  among  us,  to  whose 
memory  the  authorities  intended  to 
erect  a  monument  This  reminiscent 
honor  to  their  eminent  citizens,  so  char- 
acteristic of  Italians,  has  been  revived 
under  the  impulse  of  recovered  nation- 
ality: while  the  Austrians  trod  their 
soil  and  the  hated  emblem  of  their 
supremacy  insulted  their  vision,  the 
honored  dead  were  suffered  to  repose 
without  any  fresh  memorial ;  but  when 
Italy  became  united  and  free,  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  kindled  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  new  love  and  pride  for 
those  who,  having  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  had  died  before  the  consum- 
mation of  her  nationality.  Florence 
had  her  grand  Dante  festival,  which 
was  but  the  expression  of  a  feeling  that 
ran  through  the  peninsula  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  various  tributes  to  de- 
parted patriots,  poets,  scholars,  and 
statesmen,  all  over  the  land ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that  Ceneda  began  to  in- 
quire about  the  exile  and  decease  of 
Lorenzo  Daponte,  of  whom  perhaps 
many  of  our  readers  never  heard ;  yet 
not  a  few  elder  Knickerbockers  associ- 
ate his  name  and  image  with  their 
first  acquaintance  with  and  love  for 
Italian  literature  and  music,  and  will 
not  be  displeased  to  recall  the  incidents 
of  his  life.  He  was  the  first  Italian  of 
culture  who  brought  these  claims  and 
triumphs  of  his  country  into  genial 
relation  with  our  people.  Of  handsome 
presence  and  attractive  manners,  he  made 
warm  friends  among  our  leading  men 
and  women.  His  portrait  may  be  seen 
in  the  library  of  Columbia  College, 
where  he  was,  for  several  years,  pro- 
fessor of  Italian  literature.  His  life  was 
one  of  remarkable  vicissitude  and  no 


little  distinction ;  he  was  the  author  of 
the  libretto  to  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni, 
an  impraoiaatore  in  Venice,  an  operatic 
poet  in  Vienna,  a  bookseller  in  London, 
a  country-trader  in  New  Jersey,  and  a 
professor  in  New  York — in  each  epoch 
and  career,  fertile  in  resources,  urbane, 
combative,  less  practical  than  poetical, 
eminently  social,  ardent,  fighting  for^ 
tune  and  winning  friends,  intrepid  for 
his  country's  claims,  ftill  of  anecdote, 
InnOy  and  magnetism,->of  large  experi- 
ence, strong  prejudices,  vital  enthusiasm. 
In  his  old  age  he  wrote  his  memoirs  in 
his  native  language — ^now  a  very  scarce 
book — with  the  extreme  flrankness  and 
animated  complacency  which  distin- 
guished that  kind  of  literature  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Of  Hebrew 
origin,  and  the  native  of  a  small  and 
stagnant  ecclesiastical  town  in  Northern 
Italy,  with  a  father  of  humble  occupa- 
tion, there  must  have  been  some  fine 
hereditary  instincts,  and  some  rare  as- 
pirations in  Lorenzo,  or  he  would  not 
so  readily  have  grown  out  of  and  be- 
yond the  inauspicious  circumstances  of 
his  lot:  as  a  young  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  a  freshly  -  adopted 
name — that  of  his  childhood's  benefac- 
tor, Monseigneur  Lorenzo  Daponte,  the 
good  Bishop  of  Ceneda— he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  educational  and  social 
advantages;  and,  but  for  his  poetical 
aspirations  and  adventurous  disposition, 
might  have  finished,  as  he  is  believed 
to  have  begun  his  career,  in  the  church. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  and  char- 
acteristic episodes  of  his  youth  is  the 
story  of  his  mother-in-law's  attempt  to 
force  him  into  a  repulsive  marriage: 
she  was  a  virago,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  clandestine  manoeuvres  of  his  sub- 
jugated father  and  faithM  old  nurse, 
that  he  was  released  from  confinement 
and  taken  mysteriously,  at  night,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  farther  matrimonial 
persecution.    These  and  similar  adven- 
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tures  remind  tbe  reader  of  those  mem- 
orable Italian  autobiographies  written 
by  Cellini,  Alfieri,  and  Goldoni — vivid 
and  curious  pictures  of  domestic  and 
social  life  in  Southern  Europe  before 
the  days  of  steam,  cheap  journals,  and 
policemen. 

Lorenzo  Daponte  was  bom  atCeneda, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1749.  His  father 
ivas  a  leather-dealer,  and  the  boy  once 
attempted  to  purloin  some  of  that  com- 
modity in  order  to  buy  books;  his 
mother  was  devoted  in  her  care  of  him ; 
his  first  literary  impressions  were  de- 
rived from  Bible  stories  and  Metastasio 
— a  singular  combination,  but  one  not 
unaccordant  with  his  subsequent  devel- 
opment ;  for  from  the  one  he  drew  pre- 
cedents as  a  racmUeur^  and  from  the 
other  hints  for  the  facile  and  melodious 
versification  of  the  improviiatore.  He 
was  placed  in  the  same  seminary  with 
his  brother,  and  the  Bishop  undertook 
their  education.  Latin  was  the  principal 
study,  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
disciplined  the  mental  habits  of  the 
youth,  its  acquisition  enriched  his  vo- 
cabulary, and  gave  emphasis  to  the 
metrical  use  of  his  vernacular,  which 
Byron  aptly  called  the  "  soft  bastard '' 
of  the  classic  tongue.  Daponte  seems 
to  have  been  instinctively  a  rhymer,  if 
not  a  poet ;  for,  at  a  very  early  age,  he 
wrote  smooth  and  sentimental  verses, 
celebrated  every  salient  event  and  un- 
wonted emotion  in  a  sonnet ;  and 
cherished  through  life  a  passionate  ad- 
miration for,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with,  the  bards  of  his  country. 
'  The  instruction  in  the  seminary  of 
Ponta  Guadio  was  very  limited  in  scope. 
Indeed,  the  educational  privileges  of 
Daponte^s  early  home  were  not  fitted  to 
expand  the  mind  or  breed  earnest  con- 
victions; as  his  taste  for  poetry  in- 
creased, he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
books ;  a  pedantic  devotion  to  the  dead 
languages  then  prevailed,  and  Italian 
literature  was  not  widely  appreciated 
as  a  means  of  culture.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  Bishop,  Lorenzo  went  to  Venice ; 
and  from  this  moment  his  life-record 
becomes  adventurous  and  dramatic, 
reminding  us  of  Gil  Bias  and  Goldonrs 


comedies.  His  remarkable  personal 
beauty  and  Agreeable  manners,  his  gift 
of  poetic  composition,  his  susceptibility 
to  the  beautiful,  and  eagerness  of  pur- 
pose, and  especially  his  quick  and  ab- 
sorbing sympathy  with  whatever  im- 
mediately attracted  or  inspired  bim, 
led  to  numerous  love-afiairs,  escapades, 
social  triumphs,  intrigues  and  vicisu- 
tudes,  the  story  of  which  reads  now  like 
a  romance,  now  like  a  comedy,  and,  at 
last,  enmeshes  the  gallant  and  reckless, 
but  gifted  and  fascinating,  youth  in 
what  appears  like  hopeless  misfortune 
and  dissipation.  The  scene  of  these 
exciting  episodes  adds  to  their  pi- 
quancy ;  the  mystery  and  the  mirtii  of 
Venice— her  gay  carnivai  and  masked 
amours—the  jealousies,  passions,  pride, 
and  pity  of  an  Italian  life-drama — all 
gleam  before  the  imagination  as  we 
read.  The  curious  Venetian  gossip,  the 
local  fame  of  an  inymnimtare,  the  lite- 
rary success,  sentimental  perplexities 
adulation  and  persecution ;  firieoda,  ene- 
mies, and  loves,  rivals,  satires,  tributes, 
tenderness  and  penitence— are  elements 
such  as  we  associate  with  a  mediseval 
tale  or  a  dramatic  adventurer,  and  no- 
where to  be  recognized  in  actual  life  so 
pervasive  and  picturesque  as  in  the 
career  of  an  amorous  Italian  poet  a 
century  ago  in  Venice.  Lorenzo  gam- 
bled, loved,  quarrelled,  wrote  and  recited 
verses,  communed  with  men  of  letters 
and  ladies  of  pleasure,  with  the  utmost 
abandon,  in  his  feverish  youth  at  Yen- 
ice  :  the  caff6,  the  piazza,  the  chnrch, 
the  gondola,  the  professor's  study,  and 
the  gaming-table  alternate  in  his  naive 
but  not  unremorsefVil  retrospect;  obli- 
ged to  leave  the  City  of  the  8ea,  be- 
cause of  an  imprudent  satire  and  more 
than  imprudent  intrigue,  he  passed  the 
Fruili  fi:ontier,  and  finds  that  romantic 
adventures  are  his  destiny ;  for,  without 
money,  he  meets  with  the  most  generous 
and  delicate  hospitality  at  a  wayside 
inn ;  is  in  love  with  three  women  at  tbe 
same  time,  and  wins  the  affections  of  a 
fair  locandiera  in  a  manner  and  under 
circumstances  "  as  good  as  a  play.*^  He 
arrives  at  Dresden,  gains  reputation  l^ 
his  versification  of  the  Ps^ms,  is  em- 
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ployed  by  tlie  compoaer  daliari,  who- 
presents  him  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  at 
Yienna,  where  he  is  installed  as  the 
opera-poet,  and  becomes  an  Imperial 
minstrel* 

The  anpnblished  history  of  Che  Italian 
opera  is  foil  of  controyersies,  scandal, 
and  imbroglios.  The  sensitive  nature 
of  gifted  Tocalists,  the  exactions  of 
compoeers,  the  tyranny  of  impreianos, 
and  the  legal  power  of  royal  patrons,  to 
say  nothing  of  fashionable  caprice  and 
musical  rivals,  necessitate  more  or  less 
of  misunderstanding  and  dissension. 
Accordingly  the  period  which  Daponte 
passed  at  the  Austrian  court  was  one 
of  alternate  vexation  and  triumph.  Be- 
friended by  the  Imperial  family,  he  was 
often  at  issue  with  the  opera-managers ; 
he  wrote  librettos  for  Baliari,  Martini, 
and  Mozart,  whose  musical  experiments 
were  variously  successM,  and  not  al- 
ways remunerative;  intrigues  and  per- 
secution, the  right  and  wrong  of  which 
it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine, are  recorded  by  Daponte  at  this 
time,  and  give  one  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
troubles  and  turmoil  incident  to  opera- 
tic enterprises ;  a  fierce  controversy  with 
Cast!,  and  numerous  difficulties,  finally 
drove  the  poet  into  exile,  although  he 
had  been  Latin  Secretary  to  Joseph, 
and  written  the  lyrical  drama  made 
immortal  by  Mozart*s  genius.  To  those 
who  appreciate  this  wonderful  composi- 
tion, and  have  often  enjoyed  its  ade- 
quate representation  on  the  stage,  and 
who  cherish  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
genius  and  career  of  Mozart,  it  is  sin- 
gularly provoking  and  unsatisfactory  to 
find  so  few  details  and  so  little  personal 
charm  in  the  reference  of  Daponte  to 
the  first  pVoduction  of  tjbis  memorable 
opera.  We  infer  from  the  lukewarm 
account  thereof  and  the  moderate  suc- 
cess attending  what  to  many  lovers  of 
music  is  a  great  epoch  in  its  history 
— ^that  the  refined,  aspiring,  and  gifted 
composer  was  scarcely  appreciated  even 
at  the  height  of  his  achievements — an 
impression  his  recently  published  "  Life 
and  Letters  "  fdlly  confirm.  Daponte  is 
quite  graphic  in  his  story  of  the  Jtnale 
of  his  Vienna  sojourn ;  interviews  with 
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royalty  give  it  dramatic  emphasis,  and 
the  desperate  result  is  snmmed  up  with 
a  genuine  Italian  medley  of  privation 
and  love :  **  my  purse  being  exhausted," 
he  writes,  "I  began  to  sacrifice  my 
wardrobes-five  piastres  only  remaining ; 
yet,  let  it  not  irk  thee,  courteous  reader, 
to  read  even  yet  this  story  of  my  loves." 
Few,  even  among  those  who  most 
intelligently  enjoy  Italian  music,  give 
much  thought  to  the  words  of  the  lyric 
drama.  They  are  usually  so  subordinate 
to  the  melody,  and  so  frequently  desti- 
tute of  high  fi^sh  and  originality,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  the  Ubretto  is  so 
little  regarded  in  comparison  to  the 
score.  In  the  days  of  Zeno  and  Meta- 
stasio  this  was  not  the  case.  The  career 
of  the  latter  is,  indeed,  as  significant  as 
that  of  many  a  frimous  composer.  The 
attaehi  of  a  court,  and  long  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  pension,  his  mellifluous  verses 
were  a  serious  occupation  and  a  vital 
renown.  As  fiur  as  regards  exquidtely 
adapting  a  soft  and  musical  language 
to  vocal  triumphs,  Metastasio  deserved 
his  celebrity  and  success ;  and  however 
his  dulcet  rhymes  may  paH  upon  our 
taste,  now  and  then  is  encountered  so 
perfect  a  verbal  gem  as  to  elicit  admira- 
tion even  from  the  sternest  ally  of  Dante 
and  Alfieri.  Of  late  years  Felici  "Ro^ 
mani  has  won  laurels  in  this  oompara- 
tively  humble  sphere  of  the  muses ;  hia 
Mbretto  of  Norma  has  poetical  as  welli 
as  dramatic  merit,  which  associates  it-^ 
self  worthily  with  Bellini's  beautiftd 
composition.  Daponte  was  at  first 
regarded  as  the  rival  and  then  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Metastatto ;  and 
perhaps  we  are  so  accustomed  to  iden- 
tify the  language  and  muric  of  Don  Oio>^ 
vanni,  that  we  seldom  realize  the  tact^ 
spirit,  and  harmony  of  the  former, 
wherein  the  bard  soefieetively  seconded 
the  composer.  The  JVbew  di  Figaro 
created  a  strong  friendship  between  the 
authors.  Had  Daponte  cultivated  thia 
vein  he  might  have  achieved  a  lasting 
reputation;  but  after  his  curious  and 
characteristic  interview  with. Leopold 
fit  Trieste,  failing  to  retrieve  his  posi- 
tion as  operatic  bard  at  Vienna,  his 
connection  with  the  London  opera  was 
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brief  and  disastrous ;  and  although  he 
twice  established  the  expensive  pastime 
in  New  York,  its  success  was  casual  and 
temporary. 

With   true   adventurous  hardihood, 
this  climax  of  pecuniary  disaster,  in 
Daponte's  youth,  is  coincident  with  his 
marriage ;  but,  in  view  of  his  tempera- 
ment, tendencies,  and  subsequent  career, 
we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  fortunate  cir« 
cumstance  that  his  wife  was  an  English 
woman  with  a  good  native  stock  of 
common  sense  and  affection ;  especially 
as  at  this  period  (1772)  he  turns  his 
face  towards  London,  where  the  Italian 
opera  again  claimed  his  muse.    Before 
reaching  there,  however,  there  occurred 
another  exciting  episode  of  travel ;  he 
was  cheated,  robbed,  assisted  by  extra- 
ordinary friends,  and  annoyed  by  perti- 
nacious enemies.    As  an  operatic  writer 
in  London  he  enjoyed  a  brief  interval 
of  successful  industry,  soon  followed  by 
the  apparently  inevitable  troubles  as- 
sociated with  the  production  of  the 
lyrical  drama— that  costiy  exotic  which 
flourishes  on  a  foreign  soil  only  through 
bold  enterprise  and  incessant  obstacles. 
Daponte  imprudently  became  security, 
was  unable  to  meet  his  obligations,  and 
baffled,  as  he  narrates,  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  theatrical  employers,  went  to 
prison  for  debt,  and  emerged  resolute 
lo  change  his  vocation,  and  turn  f^om 
anusic  to  literature — not  as  a  profession, 
but  as  a  commodity.     He  opened  an 
ItaHan  bookstore  in  London,  and  his 
intelligent  enthusiasm  for  the  gifted 
writers  of  his  country  soon  brought 
him  into  genial  contact  with  the  few 
oultivaiors   of    his   native   literature; 
among  them  Matthias,  then  prominent 
as  the  author  of  a  metrical  plea  for  the 
study  of  belles-lettres— -which  had  a 
transient  popularity,  and  is  still  quoted 
as  a  significant  memorial  of  the  taste  of 
his  day.    This  prosperous  author  paid 
Baponte's  most  pressing  endorsement; 
and,  once  at  liberty,  he  went  to  Italy  as 
the  operatic  agent  to  engage  a  new 
company.    This  visit  was  a  charming 
experience,  and  is  depicted  in  roseate 
•colors ;  for,  although  the  French  armies 
occupied  his  native  soil,  he  found  no 


impediment  to  a  reunion  with  his  fami- 
ly, and  the  occasion  was  made  a  long 
festa^  which  he  describes  in  detail  and 
with  great  zest  He  is  jubilant  over  the 
misfortunes  which  had  overtaken  hiaold 
enemies,  who  have  been  either  stnick 
with  lightning,  languish  in  prison,  or 
suffer  some  other  chastisement  of  Provi- 
dence. He  again  finds  cause  to  realise 
the  truth  of  the  maxim— 9um  m  mxM 
amor  m  twn  fuggendo ;  has  a  long  con- 
versation with  Ugo  Foscolo  at  Bo- 
logna and  with  Metastasio  at  Vienna, 
and  is  delighted  with  his  sojourn  at 
Florence,  whose  people  he  eulogizes  aa 
09pitaU  9enea  ostentatume^  imtfuiti  mu 
pedanteriay  affabUi  senm  hassetta^  "hos- 
pitable without  ostentation,  learned 
without  pedantry,  affable  without  base- 
ness." He  is  half  frozen  going  across 
the  Apennines,  thence  to  Bologna,  has  a 
desperate  quarrel  with  Williams,  his 
English  partner,  in  engaging  and  trans- 
porting the  singers,  and  returns  to  Lon- 
don to  find  new  suits  instituted  against 
him,  and  once  more  to  enter  a  debtor's 
prison.  His  bookstore  and  inflaence 
revive  the  scanty  interest  in  Italian 
literature,  and  he  is  patronized  by  some 
of  the  nobility,  and  befriended  by  men 
of  letters ;  but  discouraged,  at  last,  by 
the  succession  of  writs  growing  ont  of 
his  unfortunate  security  for  the  opera- 
lessee,  he  accepts  bankruptcy  as  the  only 
issue,  sends  his  family  to  a  kinsman  in 
America,  and  prepares  to  follow  and  test 
his  blighted  fortunes  in  the  New  World. 
Daponte^s  voyage  to  the  United 
States  was  long  and  comfortless,  and  he 
was  reduced  to  a  pork-diet  before  it 
was  over;  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  4th  of  June,  and  inunediately 
joined  his  family  in  New  York.  With 
fifteen  thousaild  dollars  capital  saved 
from  the  wreck  by  his  prudent  wife,  he 
established  himself  at  E1izabethtoi?n, 
New  Jersey,  in  what  promised  to  be  a 
successful  trade ;  but  a  dishonest  partner 
caused  its  speedy  failure.  Reverting  to 
his  educational  resource,  he  took  pnpils 
In  New  York,  and  wais  befriended  there 
by  Prof.  Clement  Moore  and  several 
leading  families,  so  that  he  enjoyed  a 
brief  period  of  professional  success  and 
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social  pleasure;  but  when  the  season 
anived — as  it  ineritably  does,  in  all  sncli 
vocations,  when  there  comes  a  lapse  in 
the  attendance  and  a  diminution  of 
classes — the  alert  professor  was  again 
induced  to  change  the,  to  him,  con- 
genial sphere  of  literary  occupation  for 
the  hazards  and  the  cares  of  trade — for 
which,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
he  was  singularly  ill-adapted.  This 
time  he  prepared  to  deal  in  certain 
Italian  commodities,  the  more  choice 
kind  of  liquors  and  confections,  and 
Sudbury  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  scene 
of  his  new  enterprise.  The  account  he 
gives  of  his  experience  here  forms  a 
curious  contrast  with  that  at  Venice 
and  Vienna :  he  accumulates  bad  debts ; 
is  annoyed  by  old  claims ;  he  is  robbed ; 
he  goes  to  law;  delitti — crimes,  usur- 
pagioni — encroachments,  tradimenti — 
swindles— form  the  burden  of  this  rec- 
ord of  the  attempt  of  an  Italian  poet  to 
do  business  in  an  interior  American 
town.  There  is  something  so  exagge- 
rated in  the  style  of  complaint,  and  so 
petty  in  the  nature  of  the  grievances, 
that  the  '*  pity  of  it ''  is  almost  lost  in  a 
kind  of  serio-comedy.  To  add  to  his 
troubles,  the  poor  Signore  is  thrown 
from  a  gig,  and,  for  a  while,  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  famous  and  benign  Phil- 
adelphia surgeons — Physic  and  Barton. 
A.t  last  he  sells  out  his  stock,  but  appa- 
rently with  no  "  good- will "  included ; 
and  declares  himself^  though  terribly 
fleeced  by  the  lawyers,  only  too  happy 
to  escape  from  the  care  and  persecution 
of  what  he  calls  tin  nuovo  Egitto^  and 
return  to  his  beloved  New  York.  He 
blesses  the  day,  as  did  Petrarch  that 
on  which  he  first  saw  Laura ;  eloquent- 
ly describes  the  cordial  reception  he 
received  firom  old  friends ;  he  marks  the 
fourteenth  of  August,  1818,  as  a 
white  day ;  "  benedetto  sia  il  giomo  ! " 
— for  then  he  bade  Sudbury  Vestremo 
addio  ;  and  declares  it  was  an  inspira- 
none  edeste  that  drew  him  to  study, 
teaching,  and  educated  society  in  the 
metropolis.  Indeed,  Daponte  seems  to 
have  then  first  fairly  entered  upon  a 
congenial  life  in  America ;  he  describes 
it  with  zest  and  enthusiasm ;  the  Italian 


language  and  literature  was  a  novelty 
then,  and  some  of  the  most  beautifcd 
and  accomplished  ladies  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  gentlemen,  took  up  the  pur- 
suit with  zeal :  Daponte-s  geniality  and 
ardor  made  it  attractive.  He  draws  the 
most  fiattering  portraits  of  his  favorite 
pupils,  dwells  gratefully  on  the  kind- 
ness of  which  he  was  the  recipient,  and 
mentions  the  names  of  several  leading 
families  as  associated  with  his  instruc- 
tions ;  specimens  of  the  correspondence, 
interspersed  with  his  reminiscences,  in- 
dicate remarkable  proficiency  in  Italian 
among  his  fair  scholars.  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Ariosto,  have  rarely  found 
so  eloquent  an  expositor.  He  experi- 
enced, in  the  midst  of  this  agreeable 
Ufe,  a  deep  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his 
son.  He  passed  his  summers  at  a  de- 
lightful country-place  near  his  friend 
Livingston's,  on  the  Hudson :  some  of 
his  pupils  were  domesticated  with  him, 
and  no  one  better  improved  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  afibrded  than  his  beloved 
Enrico  Anderson,  subsequently  professor 
in  Columbia  College,  who  eventually 
married  the  daughter  of  his  Italian 
friend  and  instructor.  In  the  meantime 
Daponte  presented  Italian  books  to  the 
Public  Library,  and  imported  many 
standard  authors  from  Italy — thus  dis- 
seminating a  taste  for  his  native  litera- 
ture. 

He  was  as  stanch  and  eloquent  an 
advocate  of  the  claims  of  Italian  music 
as  of  those  of  literature.  He  discussed 
the  former  subject  with  much  intelli- 
gence and  ardor,  and  soon,  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  prominent  gentleman 
in  society,  Dominic  Lynch,  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  a  few  infiuential 
citizens,  who  had  learned  to  enjoy  the 
opera  abroad.  The  first  company 
were  welcomed  and  initiated  in  Kew 
York  by  his  enterprise;  and  it  was  a 
great  personal  triumph,  and  delightfhl 
social  excitement,  when  the  Barbiere 
and  Don  Oioeanni  were  first  successful- 
ly represented  in  his  adopted  home ;  his 
libretto  of  the  latter,  written  originally 
for  the  original  representation  of  Ho- 
zart^s  masterpiece,  was  translated  when 
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that  was  introduced  to  the  New  World ; 
and  the  impromsatore  of  Venice  and 
operatic  poet  of  Vienna  was  the  hero  of 
the  day.  At  that  time  society  in  New 
York,  properly  so  called,  was  limited, 
but  cordial  and  united,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  more  unanimity  and  mutual 
interest  in  every  social  experiment.  Da- 
ponte's  fair  pupils,  were  in  a  state  of 
sympathetic  expectancy,  and  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  embarked  generously 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  the  most 
Te(^£Tthe  amusement  of  Europe  in  their 
thriylng  city.  Numerous  are  the  racy 
anecdotes,  and  memorable  the  lyric  tri- 
umphs of  that  occasion.  Not  only  did 
the  popular  Italian  professor  encourage 
the  artists,  win  over  the  wealthy  pa- 
trons, and  glory  in  the  whole  phenom- 
ena, but  he  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue 
where  ignorant  critics,  or  penrerse  ob- 
jectors, found  fault  and  breathed  dis- 
couragement. Indeed,  he  had  become 
the  champion  of  his  country  almost  to 
a  Quixotic  degree;  Queen  Cbarlotte^s 
trial,  then  enacting,  had  led  to  many 
unjust  estimates  of  the  Italian  national 
character ;  Prescott,  afterwards  our  re- 
nowned historian,  in  his  early  literary 
essays,  chiefly  written  for  the  North 
American  Beview,  had  ventured  on 
some  criitical  views  of  the  poets  of 
Italy ;  both  the  general  and  the  specific 
animadversions  aroused  the  sensibility 
of  Daponte,  who  replied  with  elaborate, 
and  often  exaggerated  emphasis,  to 
what  he  considered  slights  and  sIuib  on 
his  country's  fair  fkme.  In  the  retro- 
spect the  controversy  is  more  amusing 
than  conclusive.  Meantime,  knowing 
the  delicate  organization  of  the  vocal- 
ists, he  had  taught  a  worthy  American 
woman  the  mysteries  of  the  Italian 
euidne  ;  so  that  wprano^  contriiUoj  loMOy 
and  "baritone^  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  the  viands  and  cookery  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  at  home, 
provided  in  a  New  York  boarding- 
house.  The  establishment  retained  its 
vrestige  long  after  the  first,  second^  and 
third  operatic  enterprises  had  failed ;  for 
no  Italian  or  old  habitui  of  that  classic 
land,  who  had  ever  dined  at  Aunt 
Saliie's,  was  likely  to  forget  the  soup. 


maccaroni,  or  red  wine,  to  say  noihbg 
of  the  bread  and  vegetables— so  like 
what  he  associated  with  the  t/rattw'm 
of  Florence  and  Borne ;  indeed,  to  dine 
there,  as  was  my  fortune  occasionally, 
and  hear  la  lingua  To9oana  in  locon 
JSomana,  on  all  sides,  with  furious  dis- 
cussion of  Italian  politics  and  delecta- 
ble praise  of  composers  and  vocaUstB 
or  pictorial  critiques — transported  ooe 
by  magic  from  Broome-street  to  the 
Piatfza  Veethia  or  the  Via  ConddUa, 
The  death  of  Aunt  Sallie,  a  few  yean 
ago,  dispersed  the  few  survivors  of  the 
circle  that  succeeded  Daponte's  singing- 
birds  ;  and  the  alimentive  associations 
of  his  active  and  magnetic  sojourn  have 
no  more  a  "  local  habitation."  Ic  is 
otherwise,  however,  with  the  sodal 
vestiges.  Some  of  our  elder  citizens  yet 
describe  his  tall  figure  and  handsome 
face  at  the  opera,  "  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed,''  infecting  others  with  his 
enthusiasm,  and  serving  as  a  vital  bond 
between  the  musical  strangers  and  the 
fascinated  public.  Alternating  firom  his 
piccolo  Eden  di  campagnay  as  he  calls  it, 
to  his  winter-classes  in  town ;  carrying 
on  the  war  with  malignant  compatriots 
and  rivals ;  struggling  with  debts ;  pre- 
siding at  private  theatricals;  makiog 
Alfieri  and  the  modem  Italian  writers 
known  to  cultivated  New  Yorkeis; 
enjoying  congenial  intercourse  with 
his  friends;  revelling  in  the  nas- 
cent enthusiasm  for  Italian  opera  and 
growing  taste  for  Italian  literatore; 
his  hoTirfMUy  his. greetings,  his  yersea) 
his  friendships,  his  scholars,  protegh^ 
and  domestic  amenities  made  np  ft 
varied,  exceptional,  and  complacent 
life.  Corn-beef  verwi  maccaroni,  was 
the  problem  he  loved  to  state  and  solve; 
and  the  success  which  attended  his 
efforts  to  make  'the  Italian  element, 
literary,  musical,  and  prandial,  familiar 
and  appreciated  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  New  "World,  was  cer- 
tainly a  rare  triumph  of  personal  zeal 
and  social  attraction. 

Since  those  days,  when  Daponte  was 
the  unique  representative  and  isolated 
advocate  of  Italy,  her  music,  her  let- 
ters, and  her  language,  these  hare  be- 
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come  known  and  endeared,  through  the 
many  cultivated  and  patriotic  exiles 
from  southern  Europe,  who  have  found 
a  congenial  home  among  us—including 
the  favorite  veteran  Foresti  and  the 
noble  Garibaldi ;  a  suooesBion  of  prima 
dannoi  have  won  the  suffirages  of  two 
generations  of  opera-habituSs,  and  the 
Academy  of  Music,  just  risen  from  its 
ashes  in  new  splendor,  attests  the  per* 
manent  hold  that  amusement  has  upon 
the  regards  of  the  people.  The  im- 
provements in  the  press  incident  to 
Bteam*navigation  and  newspaper  en- 
terprise, have  also  kept  us  au  courant 
with  the  remarkable  political  develop- 
ment of  Italy,  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  aud  among  the  most  popular 
modem  fictions,  are  the  historical  and 
local  novels  of  Guerazzi,  d'Azeglio,  and 
Rufini,  while  every  year  the  number  of 
American  winter  sojourners  in  Rome 
and  travellers  in  Italy  increases ;  so  that 
Ristori  found  instant  and  wide  appre- 
ciation in  New  York,  both  professional 
and  social ;— all  of  which  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  times  when  Daponte 
was  the  Italian  pioneer. 

The  little  volumes  entitled  Memorie 
di  Lorenzo  Daponte  da  Cerieda,  ScrUto  da 
es9o:  Mma  Torek^  1829-30,  are  a 
literary  curiosity — detailing,  as  they 
do,  with  extraordinary  egotism,  naivete 
and  vivacity  the  incidents  and  emotions 
of  a  long  and  curiously  varied  life,  and 
written  and  published  in  the  Italian 
language  in  the  old  age  of  the  author, 
and  in  a  city  whose  bustling  trade  and 
absorption  in  the  practical  and  imme- 
diate, form  such  an  absolute  contrast  to 
the  reminiscences  of  nn  old  Venetian 
poet  Compared  with  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  Franklin,  for  instance,  or  any 
of  the  familiar  memoirs  of  ou^  self- 
made  men,  there  is  a  dramatic  contrast 
which  brings  the  spirit  and  results  of 
the  two  extremely  opposed  nationalities 
into  zestful  juxtaposition.  The  Italian, 
like  the  American,  has  his  own  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  but  while  the  one 
depends  on  shrewdness,  the  other  relies 
on  manners ;  while  one  is  thrifty,  the 
other  is  amorous ;  this  one  is  good  at  a 
bargain,  that  at  a  song.  Daponte  colors 


his  most  commonplace  experience  with 
the  hues  of  sentiment;  he  consoles 
himself  for  the  few  customers  who  fre- 
quent his  Italian  bookstore,  with  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  which  he  closes  his 
memoirs,  by  rejoicing  that  some  of  the 
most  beautifhl  women  and  intelligent 
men  of  the  city  like  to  come  in  for  a 
chat;  and  calls  the  late  benign  and 
beloved  author  of  the  *^  Visit  of  Saint 
Nicholas,"  his  an^eh  UUdare,  Now  and 
then  he  strikes  the  balance  of  his  ac- 
count with  fortune,  and  it  is  always 
either  flush  and  flowing,  or  barren  and 
bankrupt  Complacently  he  writes  at 
one  time  that  he  is  amato  dalle  dcnne, 
stimato  dagli  uomini^  aecaroMoto  da  miei 
prottettori  e  piano  di  Iwma  tpercmza^ — 
'Moved  by  women,  esteemed  by  men, 
caressed  by  patrons,  and  AUl  of  good 
hope;"  at  another  moment,  he  is  the 
victim  of  malicious  persecution,  de- 
spoiled, cheated,  forlorn;  the  choicest 
companionship  alternates  with  the  most 
sordid  cares  and  the  most  child-like 
literary  and  musical  enthusiasm,  with 
the  most  unreasonable  economic  enter- 
prises ;  while,  through  operatic  imbro- 
glios, unfortunate  speculations,  and  bit- 
ter personal  controversies,  glows  a  keen 
relish  of  social  delights,  a  sustaining 
self-esteem,  a  warmth  of  heart  and  sen- 
sibility to  beauty,  which  strangely  unite 
the  real  and  the  romantic.  With  gcenu- 
ine  Italian  consistency  the  sincere  in 
emotion  is  its  justification  with  Daponte. 
Alluding  to  bis  numerous  love-afiairs, 
he  says,  Dal  prime  momento  in  eui  ho 
eommineiato  ad  amare,  il  ehe  fu  aW  eta 
di  dieiotto  ann%  fino  al  quaranteeimo 
annOy  delta  mia  vita,  in  eui  prew  una 
eompagna  per  tutto  il  rimanente  di  queUa, 
— no  ho  mai  detto  a  donna — ti  amo;  senea 
Mper  di  poter  amarla,  tewta  mancar  ad 
aleun  dovere ; — *'  from  the  moment  I 
began  to  fall  in  love,  which  was  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  until  my  fortieth  year, 
when  I  took  a  companion  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  I  never  said  to  a  woman, 
J  lo9e  you,  without  knowing  that  I 
would  do  so,  and  never  failed  in  a  single 
duty."  An  old  pupil  of  Daponte's  tells 
me  that  his  faith  was  sometimes  a  ques- 
tion with  his  intimates  on  account  of 
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tbe  inconsistent  yiews  he  expreaaed; 
and  when  his  wife  died— an  excellent 
woman,  and  a  great  bereayement — ^he 
wrote  an  ode,  in  which  the  heathen 
mythology  was  singularly  blended  with 
the  Roman  creed,  although  at  the  dose 
St.  Peter  was  made  to  acknowledge  that 
the  virtues  of  the  exceUent  tposa  entitled 
her  to  heaven,  independent  of  all  eccle- 
siastical dogmas, — ^she  being  an  angel 
even  while  on  earth.  The  appendix  to 
the  Memorie  contains  specimens  of  Da- 
ponte's  letters  to  his  pupils,  his  trans- 
lation into  Italian  verse  of  a  portion  of 
Gil  Bias,  and  that  of  Byron's  "  Prophecy 
of  Dante,*'  dedicated  to  his  lordship; 
with  some  specimens  of  criticism  and 
controversy — ^making  altogether  a  sin- 
gular melange  and  an  unique  record. 
But  a  limited  edition  was  printed,  and 
the  author  did  not  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion to  add  a  concluding  volume.  His 
accomplished  son,  who  was  an  endeared 
professor  in  the  New  York  University, 
died  in  his  prime,  and  we  believe  a 
single  grandson — ^young  Anderson,  who 
nobly  distinguished  himself  in  the  War 
for  the  Union — is  the  nearest  living  de- 
scendant of  the  genial  old  Italian  poet. 

It  might  almost  seem  a  prophetic 
coincidence  of  destiny,  that  at  different 
epochs  of  his  chequered  life,  Daponte 
translated  "The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,''  so  well  illustrated  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  his  career, — "  Gil  Bias,"  of 
whose  adventurous  experience  he  was 
at  times  the  rival,  and  the  "  Psalms  of 
David  " — fit  type  of  that  Hebraic  ardor 
and  aspiration  which  lent  dignity  and 
occasional  triiunph  to  his  influence  snd 
enterprise. 

Although  sixty  years  old  when  he  arriv- 
ed in  the  United  States,  such  was  his  vig- 
or of  mind  and  body,  and  his  elasticity 
of  temperament,  that,  besides  his  nobilis- 
simi  (dieoij  to  whom  much  of  his  time 
was  devoted,  he  engaged  in  a  spirited 
defence  of  Rossini  in  the  journals,  and 
embarked  in  the  importation  of  Italian 
books— a  losing  speculation,  many  of 
them  having  been  eventually  sold  to 
the  Government,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  literary  gentleman  of  New 
York.   Occasionally  the  veteran  teacher 


and  poet  delivered  a  discourse  to  his 
friends  and  pupils.    Of  one  of  these 
Dr.  Frauds  remarks :  "  It  was  published 
in  lS21,mdeaiAtled'aulP  Italia,   Dit- 
oano  Apoloffetieo  in  tispoaCa  aUa  IsUera 
ddP  awocato  Carlo  PhiUipsJ*   I  was  of 
the  audience  when  Daponte  delivered 
this  discourse  in  English  before  a  lai^ 
assemblage,  with  all  the  eamestneas  and 
animation  of  a  great   speaker.     The 
copious  stores  of  Daponte's  reading  can 
be  estimated  by  a  p^nsal  of  this  vin- 
dication of  his  country  and  his  conntiy- 
men.    In  refFsence  to  his  native  tongne 
he  thus  speaks:  ^To   her  good  for- 
tune, Italy  for  five  hundred  years  has 
preserved  her  charming  language-4hat 
language  whidi,  from  its  united  sweet- 
ness, delicacy,  force,  and  richness,  com- 
pares with  every  andent  language,  and 
surpasses  every  modem  tongue ;  which 
equals  in  sublimitythe  Greek,  the  Latin 
in  magnificence,  in  grandeur  and  con- 
ciseness the  Hebrew,  the  German  in 
boldness^  in  majesty  the  Spanish,  and 
the  English  in  enei^gy ;  that  language, 
in  fine,  which  Providence  bestowed  on 
the  Italians,  because  so  perfectly  adapt* 
ed,  in  its  almost  supernatural  hannoni- 
ousness,  to  the  delicacy  of  their  organs 
and  perceptions,  to  the  vivacity  of  their 
minds,  and  to  the  complexion  of  their 
ideas  and  sentiments,  and  which  was 
formed  so  justly  to  illustrate  their  char- 
acter."   On  the  occasion  of  his  seventy-  ' 
ninth  birthday,  the  evening  of  the  lOth 
of  March,  1828,  he  addressed  his  pupils 
with  a£fectionate  eloquence  in  praise  of 
classic  Italian,  and  in  advocacy  of  the 
literature  of  his  country  as  a  means  of 
culture  and  intellectual  enjoyment.  Two 
incidents  are  noted  in  the  latter  part 
of  his   memoirs   with   emphasis  ;~an 
accidental  fall  on  the  ice  which  kept 
him  two  months  under  surgical  care, 
and    the  arrival  of  his  brother  asd 
niece,    after    thirty   years'   separation 
from  Lorenzo.     When  the  New  York 
University  was  founded,  a  professorship 
was  proposed  to  Daponte,  but  the  in- 
terest in  his   native  tongue  was  too 
limited,  and  the  resources  of  the  insti- 
tution too  smaU,  although  subsequently 
his  son  was  made  profeasor ;  bookselling 
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and  teaching,  as  beforO)  were  his  most 
available  resources. 

At  the  age  of  ninety  Lorenzo  Daponte 
was  still  a  fine-looUng  man;  he  had 
the  head  of  a  Roman ;  his  countenance 
beamed  with  intelligence  and  viyacity ; 
his  hair  was  abundant,  and  fell  luxu- 
riantly round  his  neck,  and  his  man- 
ners combined  dignity  and  urbanity 
to  a  rare  degree.  His  adventurous 
operatic  career  in  Yeuice  and  London 
culminating  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
manager  in  the  latter  citjf,  inyolred 
faim  in  years  of  financial  difficulty. 
His  attempts  to  retrieye  his  fortunes 
by  trade  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
i^iyania  were,  as  we  haye  seen,  lameutar 
ble  failures;  but,  in  1811,  a  better  pros- 
pect opened  for  him.  Teaching,  in  the 
beet  sense  of  the  word,  was  his  yoca- 
tion;  with  him  it  was  no  technical 
prooeas,  but  a  labor  of  love ;  he  won 
the  affections  of  his  pupils,  of  whom  he 
had,  at  various  times  and  places,  as 
many  as  two  thousand ;  "  the  sweetest 
moments  of  existence,''  says  one  of 
them,  ''were  those  passed  in  literary 
conyersation  and  sympi&thetic  study  of 
the  leading  authors  of  Italy  with  the 
c€ar9  maeUro.^^  This  taste  was  critical; 
its  exercise  and  exposition  his  glory.  It 
was  his  latest  triumph  to  introduce  Gar- 
da  and  his  gifted  daughter— destined  to 
bear  the  palm  of  yocalism  for  years,  in 
•Europe — ^to  the,  to  him,  endeared  pub- 
lic of  New  York ;  he  regarded  himself 
as  a  kind  of  bridge  whereby  the  melody 
and  the  lore  he  loyed  could  pass,  by 
social  magnetism,  from  the  Old  to  the 
New  World ;  and  many  a  fond  reminis- 
cent in  music  and  poetry  yet  attests 
the  permanent  influence  of  his  enthu- 
siasm and  knowledge;  many  a  classic 
author  or  euphonious  impromptu,  or 
gracious  personal  memory,  are  cherished 
among  his  few  surviying  pupils,  as 
tokens  of  those  days  of  asthetic  zeal 
and  pleasure.  In  one  of  his  letters 
Daponte  observes  that  he  ''hoped  to 
kindle  a  new  light  in  his  old  age,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  opera, 
and  that  the  allurements  of  its  songs 
would  in  some  induce,  and  in  others  re- 
invigorate,  the  desire  of  comprehending 


a  language  which  is  the  most  delightfhl 
yehicle  for  the  transmission  of  the  mel- 
ody of  the  voice."  Indeed,  the  advent 
of  the  Italian  opera  in  New  York  re- 
juyenated  Daponte;  the  enthusiasm 
when  Signorina  Garcia  was  crowned 
reminded  him  of  the  popular  ovations 
in  his  native  land.  He  had  lived 
through  memorable  years — ^in  the  times 
of  Washington  and  Mirabeau,  Napoleon 
and  Byron,  Scott  and  Mozart.  His 
youthfhl  aspect  is  described  in  Kelly's 
Reminiscences,  and  his  first  operatic 
poems  in  the  memoirs  of  Mozart,  while 
his  old  age  was  identified  with  the 
social  culture  of  New  York.  A  life  of 
more  interesting  personal  associations 
and  greater  vicissitudes  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  It  closed  with  serenity  and 
under  the  most  benign  auspices.  He 
had  so  entirely  the  command  of  his 
faculties,  during  his  last  illness,  that  he 
wrote  tributary  yerses  to  his  kind  phy- 
sician, Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  and  trans- 
lated with  accuracy  and  grace  a  portion 
of  the  poem  of  Hadad  by  Hillbouse. 
His  death  was  not  unexpected :  "  Two 
days  before  that  eyent,"  writes  one  of 
his  admirers,  "his  sick-chamber  pre- 
sented an  interesting  spectacle ;  his  at- 
tached medical  attendant,  perceiving 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution, 
notified  his  numerous  friends  of  the 
change  in  the  yenerable  patient  It  was  i 
one  of  those  afternoons  of  waning  sum- 
mer, when  the  mellow  sunset  foretells 
approaching  autumn.  The  old  poet's 
magnificent  head  lay  upon  a  sea  of  pil- 
lows, and  the  conscious  eye  still  shed 
its  beams  of  regard  upon  all  around 
him.  Besides  several  of  his  countrymen, 
were  assembled  some  remnants  of  the 
old  Italian  troupe,  who  knelt  for  a  fare- 
well blessing  around  the  pallet  of  their 
expiring  bard;  among  them  might  be 
seen  the  fine  head  of  Fomasari,  and 
Bagwell's  benevolent  countenance.  All 
wept  as  the  patriarch  bade  them  an 
affectionate  and  earnest  farewell,  and 
implored  a  blessing  on  their  common 
country.  The  doctor,  watching  the 
fiickerings  of  the  life-torch,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  couch,  and  a  group  of  tear- 
fttl  women  at  the  foot,  completed  a 
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AKTHEM   OF   THE   UNIVERSE. 


AsoxTND  Jehoyah'B  ^reat  white  throne  sopccnal^ 
Unto  His  high  command, 
The  innumerable  worlds  expand, 
And  sweep  in  bright  obedience,  hand  in  hand, 

Through  the  deep  heart  of  space,  glad  with  His  ligbt  eternal. 

n. 

And  infinite  and  vast  the  central  sires 

Lead  on  their  children  gleaming, 
Bright  offspring  of  fierce  suns,  which  streaming 
Wheel  on  their  satellites  in  pale  broods  beaming— 

A  golden  chain  of  circling  aod  intercircUng  Ares. 

HL 

And  flashing  in  their  orbits  swift  of  flame, 
One  with  His  holy  will, 

They  tread  all  tremulous  with  the  thrill 

Of  His  creative  word,  which,  echoing  still 
From  sun  to  sun,  hurls  round  tiie  universal  frame* 

IV. 

And,  aye,  renewed  their  circles  stUl  are  trod ; 
And,  choiring  as  they  go, 

Sweetly  their  solemn  anthems  flow. 

The  spheres  above  calling  to  those  below. 
All  rapt  and  thundrous  wiSi  the  awM  theme  of  Ood  I 

V. 

And  gazing  on  the  unAithomable  ways 
Which  to  the  Lord  belong, 

With  well-tnned  harps  the  Angel4brong 

Forever  swell  the  universal  song, 
And  sound  with  suns  and  moons  and  stars  accord  of  praiss  I 
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TOO    TRUE— A   BTORY    OP    TO-DAY. 


CHAPTBE  XTin. 

TBI  BABOV'S  AmCSDBMXB. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  t&at  a 
knowledge  of  the  soBpicioia  ciiciuu* 
stances  attending  Mr.  Basael's  flight 
should  eontinae  to  be  withheld  from 
the  Ikmily  whose  peace  he  had  de- 
stroyed. Mr.  Cameron  heard  of  them 
within  ft  few  days,  and  at  once  had  an 
intenriew  with  the  members  of  the  firm. 
He  was  as  oonTinced  as  they  of  DassePs 
guilt.  They  told  him  they  had  em* 
ployed  detectiTes— had  even  sent  one 
abroad,  for  they  felt  that  the  career  of 
so  subtle  and  dangerous  a  yiUain  ought 
to  be  arrested.  Mr.  Cameron  could  not 
but  agree  with  them,  and  hoped  that 
they  might  be  successful.  All  bis  pray* 
er  now  was  to  get  his  darling  away  from 
that  man,  to  take  her  back  home— for 
be  no  longer  had  confidence  in  her  hus- 
band's kindness  to  the  poor  child.  That 
ehe  would  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  he 
g^w  weary  of  her,  was  the  father's 
agonized  belief.  Her  fortune,  in  the 
shape  it  was  in,  was  completely  in  his 
power,  and  he  would  have  no  motive 
for  remaining  true  to  her* 

The  wretched  truth  was  known  also 
to  Elizabeth,  for  the  burden  was  too 
great  for  her  father  to  bear  alone ;  but 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  spared^  for  the  pres- 
ent, any  knowledge  of  Dassers  rascality. 
Bitterly  did  Mr.  Cameron  rejNroach  hiitw 
self  wit^iaving  introduced  an  ady^i* 
turer  intHiis  domestic  circle — given  him 
friendship,  and,  what  was  more,  the 
friendship  of  his  wife  and  daughters. 
Surely,  he  needed  not  to  reproach  him- 
self for  the  exile  had  appealed  to  his 
love  of  liberty  and  his  love  of  humanity 
— ^had  ap^HToached  him  as  one  who  suf- 
fered for  republican  principles — ^and 
won  his  esteem  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
finest  manners  and  the  rarest  accom- 
plishments. Iiouis  Bassel,  if  an  adven- 
turer, was  not  of  the  common  stamp. 
All  that  birth  or  education  could  do  for 
a  man  had  been  done  for  him.    He  had 


talents,  which,  put  to  a  better  use,  would 
have  given  him  a  distinguished  position 
in  any  country.  His  smile,  his  manner, 
won  all  hearts. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Cameron  to 
convince  himself  of  this  man's  wicked- 
ness ;  and,  alas  I  it  was  equaUy  impos- 
sible for  him  to  disbelieve  it.  To  Eliza- 
beth the  fatlier  confided  his  changing 
moods;  she  bore  the  weight  of  his 
cares,  and  a  still  heavier  care  of  her 
own.  The  energy  of  her  character  as- 
serted itsel£  She  became  the  comforter 
of  her  mother,  relieving  her  of  house- 
hold cares,  affecting  a  cheerfulness  she 
did  not  feel,  and  was  to  her  father  a 
solace  greater  than  he  could  express. 
Suddenly  she  had  become  the  stay  of 
home. 

How  many,  in  the  last  few  years, 
when  the  shadow  of  war  hung  over  us, 
have  waited  for  footsteps  which  nqver 
camel  have  watched  the  inexorable 
mails  for  the  well-known  handwriting, 
which  was  never  again  to  gladden  their 
eyes?  Thus  the  little  family  started 
when  a  foot  sounded  on  the  walk,  turn- 
ing pale  if  the  door-bell  rung  suddenly, 
waiting  for  the  letters,  which  were  so 
plentiftil,  but  never  one  from  her! 

About  the  middle  of  December  there 
arrived  a  second  letter  from  Bobbie. 

^*  Bobbie  is  partial  to  you,"  said  her 
father,  playftdly,  as  he  handed  a  sealed 
missive  to  Lissa,  which  had  come  in  the 
envelope  containing  his  own.  *^  He  has 
always  something  private  for  your  ear." 

She  made  some  reply,  she  could  not 
have  told  what,  and  a  cold  sweat  broke 
out  on  her  forehead  as  she  took  the 
package  and  thrust  it  in  her  pocket. 
They  were  at  the  dinner-table,  and  she 
had  no  intention  of  reading  that  com- 
munication in  the  presence  of  others. 
Her  mother  was  deep  in  the  affectionate 
pages  which  Bobbie  had  penned  for 
her,  her  pale  face  lighted  by  a  brighter 
smile  than  it  had  worn  for  days. 

^*Am  I  to  go  without  my  coffee  f" 
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asked  Mr.  Cameron.  He,  too,  had  been 
cheered  by  hearing  good  tidings  of  his 
boy,  and  was  less  constrained  and  ab- 
sent-minded than  usual. 

<*Let  me  help  yon,  dear  father.  It 
gives  me  such  pleasure  to  see  mamma 
enjoying  her  letter.'' 

The  coffee-urn  was  placed  before 
Lissa ;  she  measured  the  white  crystal 
lumps  and  the  golden  cream  in  those 
exact  quantities  which  he  approved; 
and  when  she  had  given  him  his  cup, 
chatted  about  a  dozen  pleasant  trifles. 

"But  why  don't  you  read  Robbie's 
letter,  lissa?  Poor  boy  I  he  will  not 
write  so  gayly  another  time,  when  he 
hears  what  Milla  has  done, — be  loved 
her  so  tenderly.  I  never  saw  a  brother 
so  thoughtful  and  considerate.  Alas, 
we  have  none  of  us  any  thing  to  do, 
now  that  we  no  longer  have  our  pet  to 
wait  upon  I " 

Thus  every  little  gleam  of  sunshine 
would  always  glide  into  the  cloud  of 
that  overshadowing  trouble. 

"I  have  more  respect  for  Robbie's 
prejudices,  now  that  his  dislike  for  a 
certain  person  proves  to  have  been  so 
well-grounded,"  continued  Mr.  Came- 
ron, in  a  lowered  tone,  to  his  daughter. 

"  He  had  sharp  eyes,  for  a  boy,  cer- 
tainly," she  said. 

"  Have  you  a  letter,  too  f  "  asked  the 
mother,  when  she  had  fondly  scanned, 
the  second  and  third  time,  eveiy  word 
her  boy  had  written. 

"  Tes,  mother ;  but  I  have  not  broken 
the  seal  yet.  It  is  about  some  little 
afiOedrs  of  our  own,  I  know." 

By  some  strange  magnetism  warned 
of  its  contents,  not  when  any  human  eye 
was  upon  her  would  Elizabeth  read 
that  communication.  After  they  had 
returned  to  the  library,  and  her  mother 
was  busy  with  the  pages  of  a  new  mag- 
azine, she  slipped  up  to  her  own  room, 
turned  the  key,  lighted  the  gas,  drew 
forth  the  envelope,  and  broke  the  seal, 
to  read: 

"  Dbab  LiasA :  My  suspicions  were 
correct.  Louis  Dassel  and  Count  Eonigs- 
berg  are  one  and  the  same  person*  Be- 
fore b^^ning  my  studies,  I  carried  out 


the  plan  which  I  spoke  of  to  yon.  I 
took  two  weeks  to  investigating  a  mat- 
ter which  so  nearly  concerns  our  own 
happiness  and  honor.  I  went  to  Baden 
Baden.  Of  course,  I  was  very  discreet 
No  one  knew  that  I  had  any  object  in 
asking  questions,  except  to  gratify  a 
natural  curiosity  to  hear  about  a  person 
of  whom  every  one  likes  to  speak,  and 
of  whom  a  thousand  stories,  both  dread- 
ftd  and  amusing,  are  told.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  to  be  seen  in  the  boue 
of  a  person  of  rank  in  that  dty.  I  con- 
trived to  see  that  portrait,  as  well  as 
numerous  earte^-d&wHU^  whidi  the 
photographers  have  preserved,  and  of 
which  they  are  very  choice.  Those 
carte$  conofmand  an  enormous  price. 
They  are,  both  portrait  and  photo- 
graphs, the  '  form  and  image '  of  Loom 
Daesei  Yet,  they  are  the  likeness  of 
Kail  Konigsberg,  a  real  count,  of  excel- 
lent family  and  high  position,  who  ran 
through  with  his  fortune  at  the  gaming- 
table, married  a  beautiftd  heims  of  a 
rich  merchant,  attempted  to  murder  his 
wife,  was  arrested,  escaped,  iled  the 
country,  and  is  now,  no  one  knows 
where,  nor  whether  dead  or  alive,  ex- 
cept you  and  I. 

^'  Lissa,  my  dear  sister,  that  woman 
whom  he  attempted  to  murder,  and 
who  is  his  lawfhl  wife,  is  still  alhe. 
She  lives,  in  great  retirement,  at  one  of 
her  father's  country-seats.  Bhe  is  said 
to  be  in  a  decline,  her  heart  having  been 
broken  by  the  treatment  of  her  husband. 
Lissa,  I  am  absolutely  choked  with  rage 
when  I  think  of  it.  If  I  were  back  in 
America,  I  am  afraid  I  sho^d  ahoot 
that  man.    As  it  is,  I  feel  it  n^  duty  to 


denounce  him  to  the  authorides.  Bat 
before  taking  this  step,  I  think  I  will 
wait  to  hear  §gain  from  yon.  Think 
of  it— if  it  had  not  been  that  his  atten- 
tion was  diverted  to  sweet,  dear  little 
Hilla's  humble  legacy,  you  wonld,  be- 
fore this,  have  been  married  to  him— 
you,  a  Cameron,  and  my  sister,  wonld 
have  gone  to  the  altar  with  this  mn^ 
derer  and  bigamist  I  Never  mind  my 
writing,  for  my  hand  trembles,  I  am  so 
angry.  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  poor 
Milla's  affections  can  be  untwined  from 
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him,  without  fatal  ii^nry  to  her  delicate 
finune  and  eensitiye  heart.  I  trust  father 
will  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life. 

"Still,  you  ought  not  to  give  the 
alarm,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  escape. 
It  ia  our  duty  to  check  his  career,  and 
you  must  be  prudent  until  you  hear 
again  from  me. 

*'  Lissa,  I  cannot  tell  what  possessed 
me  that  night  on  the  porch.  Was  it 
the  qdrit  of  prophecy !  Was  it  a  touch 
of  clairyoyance }  I  do  not  wish  to  at- 
tribute it  to  remarkable  sagacity  on  my 
part  But  the  moon  shone  full  against 
Loms  Dassel  when  he  was  telling  that 
horrible  story  of  Count  Eonigsberg. 
It  seemed  to  illuminate  him  through 
and  through, — ^to  render  him  transpa- 
rent ;  and  I  saw  and  felt  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  teller  of  the  tale  was  the 
chief  actor  in  it.  I  was  fascinated  by  a 
certain  expression  in  his  eyes, — ^you 
could  not  see  him  from  where  you  sat 
He  saw  how  I  was  looking  into  him, 
and  attempted  to  turn  away;  but,  as  I 
said  then,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  on  with  his  frightful 
confessions.  I  could  hardly  restrain 
myself  from  then  and  there  accusing 
him.  I  almost  shouted  it  after  him,  as 
he  ran  to  catch  the  train. 

"  I  was  never  happy  afber  that  Every 
thing  was  poisoned  by  my  suspicions. 
I  felt  that  I  must  tell  you.  Tou  re- 
member, I  approached  you  once,  and 
you  were  offended,  and  repulsed  me.  It 
was  a  dreadful  thing  to  put  into  words. 
And  I  had  no  proofs  of  what  I  said. 

"  It  was  not  until  after  Bassel  began 
to  show  the  cloven  foot,  by  reaching  it 
out  after  l^la^s  jewels,  that  I  brought 
my  long-planned  resolve  into  action. 
I  saw  no  way  to  prove  my  own  convic- 
tions, and  to  force  them  upon  others, 
except  to  come  to  this  country,  and 
gather  up  the  facts.  My  pride  in  the 
name  of  Cameron,  my  love  for  my  sis- 
ters, would  not  permit  me  to  rest  until 
I  had  satisfied  myself.  I  displayed 
some  energy,  did  I  not,  in  getting 
here? 

"  But,  Lissa,  that  man  suspected  me, 
least,  he  feared  that,  if  I  came  to 


this  country,  I  might  stumble  on  the 
truth.  He  came  very  near  having  an- 
other murder  on  his  souL  He  tripped 
my  foot  on  the  gangway,  in  hopes  of 
sending  me  to  Davy  Jones'  locker,  hy 
aeddent^  and  thus  keeping  me  out  of  his 
native  land,  in  whose  behalf  he  is  such 
a  martyr  I  Bid  you  suspect  it,  at  the 
timet  I  thought,  by  your  fiice,  that 
perhaps  yon  did.  I  only  hope  he  has 
taken  the  alarm,  and  deserted  our  pleas- 
ant neighborhood,  before  my  accusations 
arrive.  Not  that  I  wish  him  to  escape 
justice ;  but  I  do  wish  him  to  let  my 
little  siste/  alone.  Sweetest,  dearest 
Milla  I  give  her  a  thousand  kisses  from 
Bobbie.  How  wilful  the  little  witch 
can  be  upon  occasion  I  But  do  you 
know,  dear  Lissa,  I  love  her  the  better 
for  it  Tou  had  better  take  father  into 
our  confidence.  Perhaps  he  will  have 
Count  Eonigsberg  arrested  at  once. 

^'They  tell  the  most  extravagant 
stories  of  his  beauty,  his  talents,  his 
recklessness  at  the  gaming-table,  his 
taste  in  drees,  his  skill  as  a  horseman, 
what  a  favorite  he  was  with  the  ladies, 
eta  He  is  a  sort  of  hero,  despite  his 
crime-— into  which,  they  say,  he  was  led 
by  despair  at  impending  poverty.  But 
it  looks  to  me  like  cool,  deliberate 
deviltry.  However,  I  am  sick  of  him, 
heartily,  and  will  say  no  more. 

**  Having  finished  up  this  unpleasant 
business,  I  intend,  now,  to  apply  my- 
self to  my  studies  with  all  my  brains, 
and  to  remain  here,  father  willing,  the 
appointed  time. 

'^  As  ever,  your  own 

"  Robbie*'^ 

The  letter  slid  fh>m  Lissa's  nerveless 
hands  on  to  the  carpet 

''Poor  IfiUa!  poor  MiUal"  she 
sighed. 

And  presently  the  weary,  wora-out 
girl,  who  had  bravely  borne  so  much, 
slipped  after  the  letter  to  the  floor.  She 
lay  there  some  time,  not  unconscious, 
but  stupefied  and  listless,  wishing  she 
never  might  have  to  arise  and  confront 
this  new  sorrow. 

What  was  there  left  to  pray  for  now  ? 
Only  that  Milla  might  die,  and  never 
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learn  of  her  own  false  relation  to  the 
man  she  lovecL 

Mr.  Cameron  was  disturbed  by  Elisa- 
beth^s  long  absence,  connecting  it  with 
something  in  Bobbie^s  letter.  Misfor- 
tune had  made  him  nerrous  and  appre- 
hensiye.  She  was  aroused  from  her 
half-swoon  by  his  knock  at.  her  door, 
and  voice  asking  for  admission ;  and, 
rising,  she  admitted  him. 

''What  is  it?''  he  asked,  reading  iU- 
news  in  her  face. 

For  answer  she  gave  him  the  letter. 

She  was  frightened  at  the  white-heat 
of  anger  which  glowed   through    his 

"  I  shall  set  out  at  once.  I  shall  not 
rest  nntil  I  find  him,  and  get  my  child. 
When  we  meet,  let  him  look  out  for 
himself  1  I  will  sell  honse  and  home 
to  get  the  means  for  pursuing  the 
search.'' 

'<  But  think  of  dear  mother,  father. 
We  can  keep  this  from  her ;  we  fwtut 
keep  it  fh)m  her." 

*'It  is  of  no  use  to  talk,"  he  said; 
*<  to-morrow  I  shall  see  what  can  be 
done.  Yes,  keep  the  main  fact  from  her 
mother,  if  you  can;  but  to-*morrow  I 
shall  prepare  myself  to  set  out  in  search 
of  my  child." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Cameron  consulted 
again,  as  he  had  done  scTeral  times 
before,  with  the  firm  of  Borden  &  De- 
Witt,  chiefly  to  learn  if  they  had  re- 
odred  any  information  of  the  fugitive. 

""  Nothing  positive,"  said  Mr.  Borden ; 
"  but  we  have  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  has  never  left  ihe  country.  No 
doubt  he  led  your  daughter  to  suppose 
they  were  going  abroad,  and  allowed 
her  to  say  so  in  her  note,  in  order  to 
mislead  pursuit.  In  fact,  we  are  almost 
certain  that  he  is  now  hiding  in  6t 
Louis.  An  oflScer  went  on  from  here 
yesterday.  It  is  now  our  theory  that 
the  journey  he  made  last  summer,  to 
St  Louis,  in  the  capacity  of  a  detective, 
was  really  taken  by  him  in  order  to 
convey  away  the  goods  stolen  from  our 
store.  Doubtless  his  trunk  contained 
the  silks  and  laces  after  which  he  and 
the  policeman  who  accompanied  him 
were  looking  so  sharply.    Quite  a  joke 


on  ns,  wasn't  it  9 — doubly  at  our  ex- 
pense t  He  has  probably  gone  to  that 
city  now,  thinking  to  safely  diqxMe  of 
them  after  this  length  of  time.  Tom 
daughter's  jewels,  say  $40,000,  ULn. 
Of  izsle's,  $12,000,  and  what  he  obtaised 
from  us,  would  ke^  the  gentleman  in 
ready-money  for  some  tune  I  We  think 
he  remained  secreted  in  our  store,  the 
night  the  robbery  was  conmiitted,  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  locked  in ;  that  he 
filled  a  carpet-bag  or  two  with  Ihe 
goods,  and  placed  the  remainder  in  ids 
desk,  which  he  always  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  and  with  which  we  did  not 
think  of  meddling,  afterward  actoaUy 
walking  out  in  broad  daylight  with 
them,  as  if  th^  were  bundles  of  soiled 
Unen.  We  do  not  think  he  had  any 
accomplioe,  nor  do  we  think  he  intend- 
ed to  kill  the  watchman,  as  he  was  DOt 
armed.  He  expected  the  fellow  would 
drop  into  a  sound  sleep^  during  which 
he  would  effiect  the  robbeiy,  and  then 
leave  by  the  man-hole.  But  he  was 
probably  suddenly  confronted  by  the 
unlucky  watch,  who,  knowing  him  by 
sight,  would  of  course  betray  him  to 
his  employers.  To  escape  this,  he  mor- 
dered  the  man." 

(<  Every  body  is  disposed  to  put  the 
best  construction  on  his  crimes,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Cameron,  as  he  walked  away 
from  the  store.  *'  They  cannot  shake 
off  the  glamor  of  his  perB<»ial  attno^ 
tions." 

That  same  night  found  him  on  the 
express-train  which  left  New  York  for 
the  West.  He  had  kissed  his  weeping 
wife  farewdl,  with  the  w<Hds, 

^  Cheer  up^  my  dear,  we  ought  to 
feel  happier  now  that  we  think  we  hare 
positive  trace  of  our  darling.  I  hope 
not  to  be  away  over  a  fortnight.  I  hope 
to  be  home,  and  my  little  girl  with  me, 
before  then.  Lissa,  you  must  hare  the 
house  bright  for  us  when  we  come 
back," 

How  desolate  they  felt  when  he  had 
gone  I  Tet  there  was  the  future  to  look 
to.  In  a  few  days  he  might  be  back 
with  that  dear  child,  whose 

••  Foot  •eems  ever  at  the  thzeshoUt 
Tet  nerer  pMKi  o*er.*' 
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Louis  and  Hilla  I  Mrs.  Cameron  ex« 
pected  lothn^ialked  of  both.  Each 
mention  of  their  names  in  conjmiction 
-was  like  a  womid  to  liasa's  oonmnomh 
neaa.  She  oonld  not  endure  it  Bendea^ 
her  mother  must  soon  know  that  such  a 
thing  was  not  to  be,  as  their  retomihg 
together ;  and  it  wonld  be  best  to  pre* 
pare  her  for  the  fact  So  one  day  Lisaa 
■aid  to  her,  rery  gently, 

^*  Mother,  if  Milla  comes  home,  Mr. 
Dasael  will  not  be  with  her.  He  has 
done  things  which  make  him  an  onfe^ 
cast.  Father  will  hare  no  commnnica* 
tion  with  him." 

^*  Then  I  am  afhdd  Milla  will  lefhse 
to  come." 

^'  I  think  she  will  come.  At  least,  we 
will  prepare  for  her." 

The  days  were  brief  and  bitter  cold, 
the  eyenings  long  and  lonely.  Mrs. 
Grizzle  would  persist,  in  her  good- 
natured  way,  in  being  a  ^'  comfort "  to 
her  neighbors.  Unwelcome  as  her  in« 
tmsione  sometimes  were,  they  were 
wholesome,  and  the  dreary  little  house- 
hold would  have  fared  ill  without 
them. 

Sam,  too,  happened  upon  one  more 
opportunity  to  urge  his  suit,  and  again 
opened  his  mouth  and  spake. 

'*  Why  couldn^t  you  a'  said  No,  out 
and  out,  the  first  time  f  "  he  asked,  re- 
proachfully, when  Elizabeth  put  a  stop 
to  his  eloquence.  *'  I  had  no  idea  you'd 
trifle  with  a  fellow.  Miss  Cameron, — I 
hadn't,  indeed.  I  built  high  on  your 
takin'  several  days  for  an  answer." 

"There's  where  I  did  wrong,  Mr. 
Orizzle,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  am  glad  to 
haye  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  it 
The  truth  is,  that  I  came  very  near  ac- 
cepting you.  I  did  place  a  camclia  in 
my  hair,  the  evening  of  Miss  Bulbous* 
party,  hut  it  dropped  out,  I  am  glad  it 
did.  That  chance  has  saved  us  both 
much  unhappine^'s.  For  I  did  not  wear 
it  because  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I 
could  love  you,  but  because  I  wa^  not 
contented  at  home,  and  wished  to  go 
away.  Then^  my  parents  did  not  seem 
to  need  me,  as  I  expected  that  Milla  and 
Mr.  Dassel  would  always  live  with  them ; 
noir,  you  see  how  dependent  they  are 


upon  me.   I  am  resolved  never  to  marry, ' 
and  never  to  leave  them.    This  is  my 
final  determination ;  and  I  shall  be  an- 
noyed if  you  refer  to  the  subject  again." 

^^It's  hard  on  a  fellow-—"  began 
Sam. 

"  May  I  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  ?  " 
interrupted  Ussa. 

"MThy,  yes.  Advice  is  said  to  be 
cheap." 

"  It  is  to  offer  what  you  have  offered 
me~your  heart,  hand,  and  fortune, — to 
another  young  lady  that  I  know  of,  and 
who  is  sweet,  beautiful,  and  talented,-* 
who  would  prize  your  heart,  be  proud 
of  your  hand,  and  find  your  fortune  a 
blessing." 

^  For  the  land-sake,  who  can  she  be  9 " 

"  You  can  easily  discover  it,  if  you 
set  about  it." 

"^  CamiUe  BuUbmBV 

^'  No ;  she  doesn't  need  your  money. 
Not  but  that  you  might  have  her,  for 
all  I  know  to  the  contrary.  But  if  I 
were  to  choose  a  wife  for  you,  I  should 
prefer  the  other.  She  is  amiable,  and 
she  loves  you." 

"  Who  is  it  9 "  cried  Sam,  eager,  and 
well-pleased. 

"  She  has  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  is 
not  rich." 

"  Do  you  mean  Miss—" 

"Bayles." 

^'  Sho  I  she  ain't  in  love  with  me  I  I 
asked  her  to  have  me,  long  before  I  saw 
you,  Miss  Cameron,  and  she  wouldn't" 

**But  she  has  changed  her  mind. 
The  ftxit  is,  you  have  improved,  vastly, 
Mr.  Grizzle,  and  she  is  sensible  of  it. 
Ton  remember,  I  was  over  at  your  house, 
the  other  day,  when  she  carae  in.  I 
saw,  in  a  few  moments,  that  she  loved 
you.  But,  of  coarse,  she's  not  going  to 
say  so,  until  yon  ask  her..  I  like  her 
veiy  much.  Tour  mother  is  greatly  at- 
tached to  her,  I  can  see.  It  is  true,  she 
has  not  money,  like  Camilla  Bulbous ; 
but  think,  Mr.  Grizssle,  what  a  pleasure 
it  will  be  to  confer  everything  upon 
her, — ^to  be  conscious  that  pou  have  sur* 
rounded  her  with  comfort  and  luxury." 

^  That's  so  I "  said  Sam,  delighted. 

**  Will  you  promise  me  to  think  it 
overt" 
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"  Well,  y— yes  1 " 

"Ask  your  mother,  too,  I  believe 
her  advice  will  agree  with  mine.  Your 
mother  is  rather  fond  of  style ;  but  Miss 
Bayles  will  be  as  stylish  as  any  of  them 
as  soon  as  she  becomes  Mrs.  Grizzle. 
Don^t  you  see  how  pretty  she  is  grow- 
ing ?  All  she  wants  is  himdsome  clothes 
to  make  her  a  belle.^* 

"  Sho  ! "  murmured  Sam  again,  but 
in  an  asserting  voice. 

•*  Try  it,  and  see." 

"  If  I  thought  she  was  really  in  lovB 
with  me,  I  should  hate  to  disappoint 
her." 

"  Well,  you  ask  her  the  next  time 
you  see  her.  That  will  be  the  shortest 
way  to  find  out  She^s  a  sweet  girl, 
and  a  lady,  Mr.  Grizzle;  and  if  you 
marry  her,  you  must  love  her  with  all 
your  heart." 

"  It's  a  cunning  way  of  getting  rid  of 
me,"  soliloquized  the  young  gentleman, 
as  he  wended  his  way  home.  "  But  it 
isn't  a  bad  idea,  after  ali  Miss  Bayles 
was  my  first  love,  and  she  might  as  well 
be  my  last.    If  ma's  suited,  I  am." 

So  Miss  Cameron  saved  herself  by 
providing  her  adorer  with  another  Iady« 
love. 

CHAPTER  ZIZ. 

THK  BXBAKZKO  OV  TBB  OOLDIM  BOWU 

The  snows  of  winter  lay  over  our 
country  neighborhood.  Miss  Bulbous, 
despairing  of  Sam,  was  said  to  have 
engaged  herself  to  a  Southerner,  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  made  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  where  she  and  her  father 
were  now  stopping.  The  fine  carriages, 
the  gilt  buttons,  prancing  horses,  and 
coats-of>arms,  had  many  of  them  disap- 
peared from  the  railway-Btatimu  The 
fashionable  country  was  in  the  city. 
Even  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  talking  of  shut- 
ting up  Rose  Villa,  for  a  couple  of 
months,  immediately  after  New  Tear's. 

The  beautifhl  white-winged  ships, 
too,  no  longer  hovered  over  the  blue 
river,  which  had  drawn  its  coverlid  of 
ico  above  it,  and  was  sleeping  a  deep 
disturbed  by  dreams  of  summer,  if  one 
were  to  judge  by  the  sighs  and  soft 


moans  which  might  be  heard  byean 
bent  close  to  listen.  The  gray  Higli- 
lands  were  capped  with  white.  Christ- 
mas had  come  and  gone ;  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  had  been  gay  with  belb 
and  wreaths  and  candles.  Mrs.  Orizde 
had  put  some  of  her  money  to  good  tisc, 
by  decking  a  Cfhristmas-tree  for  poor 
children,  upon  which  she  had  hung  se?- 
eral  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  substan- 
tial presents,  as  well  as  some  dainties 
which  were  of  no  greater  worth  than  to 
make  the  children's  eyes  dance  and  theit 
mouths  water,  and  their  little  hearts 
beat  high  for  one  bright  hour. 

During  all  these  festivities  a  shadow 
had  brooded  over  one  house.  For  the 
first  time  since  its  walls  came  together 
there  was  no  Christmas  meriy-making 
in  the  home  of  the  Camerons.  Wbat 
could  those  two  desolate  women  do, 
who  sat  there,  watching  the  wintry 
clouds  and  listening  to  the  wintry  wind, 
awaiting,  they  knew  not  what  fivsb 
blow  of  misfortune  ?  The  joyous  broth- 
er fiur  away,  the  father  still  absent  on 
his  melancholy  errand,  the  ^flower  of 
the  fhmily  "  blooming  or  perishing  in 
some  unknown  atmoephere :  they  could 
do  nothing  but  that  dreariest  of  all 
things— sit  and  wait 

Mrs.  Grizzle  had  tried  hard  to  per- 
suade lissa  into  attending  her  Christ- 
mas party.  It  made  her  heart  acbe  to 
see  the  young  girl  so  pale  and  quiet 
But  lissa  could  not  think  of  meeting 
strangers,  of  entering  into  any  pleasure, 
while  that  cloud  of  disgrace  and  sorrow 
drifted  up  from  her  horizon,  as  yet  un- 
percdved  by  others,  but  of  wbose  com- 
ing she  had  received  sure  warning. 

It  was  the  Wednesday  bef(Mre  fhe 
New  Year,  which  would  come  in  on 
Saturday.  The  two  ladies  sat,  sadly 
musing,  before  the  open  fire  in  the 
Hbrary.  After  a  long  silence,  the 
mother  spoke. 

**  Do  you  remember,  EHzabeth,  hov 
we  made  the  fire  here,  the  first  time  this 
season,  for  fbar  she  would  be  chilly 
when  she  came  in  from  that  ride  ? " 

^  I  was  just  thinking  of  it,  mother. 
Sometimes,  very  seldom,  I  used  to  get 
tired  of  waiting  upon  her  and  hamo^ 
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ing  her  little  caprices.  But  oh,  mother, 
how  weary  I  am  of  not  having  her  to 
serve.  What  a  privilege  it  would  be 
to  deny  myself  something  for  her  sake  I 
to  run  for  her  shawl,  to  mb  her  little 
cold  feet  in  my  hands  I " 

"How  lovely  she  was  that  night  J  ** 
continned  Mis.  Cameron,  almost  in  a 
whisper.  '*  How  little  we  dreamed  that 
she  was  a  bride  I  Her  eyes  were  like 
stars !  Evidently,  she  was  veiy  happy ; 
she  did  not  realize  that  she  was  doing 
wrong  by  such  concealment  Louis 
influenced  her  as  he  would  a  child.'^ 

^  I  think  we  kept  her  too  much  of  a 
child,  mother;  she  was  never  held 
closely  to  the  responsibility  of  her  ac- 
tions, as  another  would  have  been.  We 
were  too  indulgent — loved  her  too 
much." 

The  mother  sighed,  wearily. 

"Elizabeth,  if  I  could  know  where 
my  child  was,  and  that  she  was  safe 
and  content, — ^that  she  had  no  reason  to 
repent  the  step  she  has  taken,--I  would 
gladly  die  this  day." 

"  Oh,  mother,  do  not  talk  so !  Has 
not  our  &ther  claims  upon  you,  and 
your  other  children  ?  " 

"Yes,  Liflsa;  but  «^  was  to  me  what 
Benjamin  was  to  Jacob, — not  really  my 
youngest,  yet  always  my  Idby,  whom  I 
could  not  let  go  from  my  bosom.  Hark  I 
who  is  that  ?  " 

"Do  not  disturb  yourself,  mother. 
Susie  Grizzle,  perhaps,  upon  one  of  her 
good  mother's  errands.  I  will  step  into 
the  haU .» 

"It  gives  me  a  shock,  every  time 
the  door-bell  rings  I"  murmured  Mrs. 
Cameron,  sinking  back  into  her  chair, 
and  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart, 
whose  violent  palpitation  was  painAilly 
visible  under  the  folds  of  her  shawL 

In  a  moment  or  two  Elizabeth  return- 
ed with  a  long  strip  of  paper  which  she 
had  taken  out  of  a  yellow  envelope. 

"It  is  a  telegraphic  message  from 
father." 

"  Kead  it  first,  and  tell  me  what  it 
says." 

"  He  is  on  his  way  home-^"  hesita- 
ting. 

"AndMiUat" 


"AwtAAtm/" 

"  Oh,  thank  God ! " 

"But  she  is  ill,— *«fy  ill,'  the  mes- 
sage reads,  'and  we  must  have  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  her  comfort 
They  will  be  here  to-night,  at  seven 
o'clock;  the  carriage  must  be  at  the 
station.'  Here,  mother,  dear,  dearest 
mother,  do  not  oryl  Was  I  not  just 
saying  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to 
have  our  darling  again  to  wait  on? 
She  is  ill ;  but  we  will  make  her  bet- 
ter. It  will  be  such  delight  to  have  her 
making  her  little  demands  upon  us 
again  I  What  shaU  we  do  first,  mother  ? 
It  is  four  o'clock  now." 

"  Let  me  shed  my  tears  first,  Lissa, 
that  I  may  not  weep  so  much  to-night. 
I  will  be  quiet  presently.  Go,  do  what 
is  necessary." 

"Let  us  prepare  a  bed  on  the  sofa, 
here,  and  draw  it  up  before  the  fire. 
This  was  always  her  favorite  room." 

"Tes,  she  will  like  to  be  here,  I 
know." 

"  And  beg  the  loan  of  Mrs.  Grizzle's 
carriage.  It  is  more  comfortable  than 
ours ;  we  can  shut  out  the  sharp  wind 
firom  it  I  wish  the  wind  would  not 
blow  so  fiercely ;  it  will  be  so  cold  for 
herl" 

"Tell  Dinah,  lissa,  to  have  a  nice 
supper  prepared.  She  remembers  well 
what  were  Milla's  favorite  dishes." 

"Tes,  Martin  will  be  so  glad,  too. 
All  our  servants  have  missed  Milla." 

"  They  could  not  help  but  love  her." 

"  She  was  so  gentle  and  dependent." 

Thus  with  strophe  and  antistrophe 
did  mother  and  sister  sing  the  praises 
of  the  absent  darling,  a  mournful  un- 
dertone in  all  their  gladness,  for  they 
feared  as  much  as  they  hoped,  while 
they  hastened  to  prepare  for  her  return. 

The  night  swooped  down  suddenly, 
bleak  and  vrindy.  Every  branch  of  the 
noble  trees  on  the  lawn  moaned  and 
tossed ;  wild,  wailing  voices  of  the  wind 
whispered  or  shrieked  at  the  shutters ; 
but  within  the  home,  all  was  as  bright 
as  expectant  love  could  make  it  The 
coal  lay  in  the  burnished  grate,  like  a 
mass  of  molten  gold,  fix>m  which,  occa- 
sionally, would  leap  a  little  jet  of  flame, 
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sending  a  warm  glimmer  over  gilt  bind- 
ings of  books  and  pictnre-fhimes.  Hie 
improvised  coach  was  steeping  itsdf  in 
pleasant  heats ;  a  tiny  pair  of  slippers 
were  warming  on  the  rug,  a  decanter 
of  choice  wine  stood  on  a  table ;  Hra 
Cameron,  wearing  a  new  dress  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  smiling,  but  very  pale, 
fidgeted  with  a  book,4ind  tried  to  read, 
while  her  strained  ear  only  listened  for 
the  expected  whistle  of  the  loocHnotiTe. 
lissa  was  in  the  carriage,  her  arms  full 
of  wraps,  sitting  down  by  the  dreaiy 
little  station,  listening  to  the  moaning 
wind,  with  a  heart  heavy  with  fore- 
boding. 
•  How  long  it  was  until  seven  o'clock  I 
But  the  hour  struck  at  last,  the  train 
rushed  in,  and  paused ;  she  saw  by  the 
glimmering  lamplight  her  father  and 
Sabrina  descend  from  the  cars,  bearing 
in  their  arms  the  long-familiar  burden. 
Martin  opened  the  carriage-door,  and 
tiie  next  moment  MUla  lay  in  her  arms, 
speechless,  but  clinging  to  her  with  a 
feeble  clasp,  while  her  father  placed  the 
wraps  about  her. 

"  Go  very  gently,  Martin,''  he  said,  as 
he  and  the  nurse  entered.  "She  is 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  long  journey." 

Very  gently  the  carriage  rolled  over- 
the  snowy  road  to  the  old  home.  MiUa 
tried  to  raise  her  head  when  the  wheels 
stopped ;  but  it  sank  again.  Bhe  could 
see  little  of  the  old  trees,  the  leafless 
rose-vine,  the  familiar  porch,  as  strong 
arms  lifted  her  out,  bearing  her  through 
the  lighted  hall,  into  the  dear  old 
library, — ^into  the  presence  of  home  and 
mother. 

"  Milla,  my  darling ! " 

She  saw  her  mother's  face,  felt  her 
kiss,  and  then,  for  a  little  while,  all  was 
deaf  and  dark— she  seemed  to  sink 
down*— down  into  death.  They  placed 
the  light  form— so  light  now  that  the 
burden  of  it  was  scarcely  felt,  on  the 
warm  couch,  and  poured  the  ready  cor- 
dial between  her  lips;  and  presently 
the  breath  fluttered  stronger.  Now, 
indeed,  the  mother  wanted  to  weep,  and 
had  no  tears.  Those  great,  bright, 
sunken  eyes  and  wasted  outlines  touched 
the  mother's  heart  too  deeply  for  tears. 


The  old  fimiily-physlcian  was  therelo 
less  than  a  half-hour.  He  felt  the  polM^ 
he  looked  into  the  eyes,  of  his  well- 
beloved  little  patient 

'^  I  never  thought  she  would  Uve  to  be 
twenty,"  he  said,  aside  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
who  awaited  his  decision  in  another 
room ;  "  but  this  folly  of  our  pet  haa 
wasted  her  small  stoce  of  life  with  Uviflh 
haste.  There  is  but  a  drop  or  two  ie> 
maining.  I  doubt  if  she  holds  out  one 
week." 

So  the  truth  waa  spoktn.  Modier 
and  sister  were  compelled  to  hear  it 
Short  time,  indeed,  for  those  loving 
ministratioQs  they  had  longed  to  be- 
stow t  That  night  Milla  was  forbiddflo 
to  speak.  She  could  only  look  her  joy 
at  seeing  her  Menda.  The  next  day  she 
was  still  very  feeble,  replying  with  bar 
old  fond  smile  to  all  tlie  tender  atten- 
tions which  beset  her.  On  Friday  abe 
waa  permitted  to  converse  a  little;  sbe 
could  even  sit  up  in  the  green-satin 
chair,  wherein  she  used  bo  much  to  loll, 
looking  like  a  water-lily  in  its  leaves. 

How  had  the  Uly  withered  in  one 
brief  season  1  The  wedding-ring,  w 
small  at  flrst,  would  now  scarcely  etay 
on  the  thin  hand.  Yet,  because  ber 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes  bril- 
liant, the  mother  dung  to  hope,  and 
began  to  say,  in  her  heart,  that  the  doc- 
tor was  mistaken. 

.  The  third  day  of  her  arrival  borne 
was  the  first  day  of  the  Kew  Tear.  It 
was  a  beaiitifhl,  winter  day,  cahn  and 
full  of  sunshine.  The  house  was  made 
pleasant;  every  one  endeavored  to  be 
cheerful  for  the  invalid's  sake,  who  was 
now  in  bed,  in  her  own  pretty  chamber, 
where  she  had  asked  to  be  tiJben. 

'*  Good-bye,  doctor,"  die  said,  in  a 
peculiar  tone,  when  the  old  man  was 
about  to  leave  her,  after  his  daily  vint, 
on  the  morning  of  the  New  Tear. 

''Good-bye,  child,"  he  said;  ''a 
pleasant  voyage  to  you,"  and  he  kissed 
her,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

''MiUal"  exclaimed  her  motiier, 
when  the  door  dosed  on  the  physician. 

<'He  knows,  mother,  that  be  will 
never  see  me  again.  My  feet  and  bands 
are  cold  with  coming  death.  I  know  it" 
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A  silence  fell  on  the  group,  wliich 
pressed  closer  about  her. 

^'  I  am  dying,  and  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Louis  before  I  go.  It 
IB  true  that  he  left  me ;  but  not  until 
he  was  compelled  to.  The  officers  were 
upon  his  track ;  they  were  at  the  doors 
of  our  house.  I,  myself,  urged  him  to 
fly.  I  know  all  about  his  sin.  He  was 
tempted  to  do  wrong,  because  of  his 
poverty.  I  knew  that  he  deceiyed  me, 
and  others, — that  he  misled  me,  caused 
me  to  deceive  and  forsake  my  family ; 
but  I  did  not  cease  to  love  him.  I  am 
afindd  I  loved  him  the  more.  Lissa,  do 
you  remember  what  I  once  said  to  you  I 
that  if  I  knew  I  should  not  live  three 
months,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  become 
his  wife  ?  I  shall  not  live  three  months. 
He  has  killed  me ;  he  would  have  killed 
you,  Lissa,  if  you  had  married  him. 
And  think,  how  much  better  it  is  that 
it  should  be  I,  who  was  foredoomed  to 
a  short  life  from  the  first." 

The  sobs  of  her  sister  interrupted  her 
for  a  moment 

*^  Don't  think  Louis  did  not  love  me," 
she  went  on.  '^He  did.  He  was  al- 
ways good  to  me.  I  think  it  was  the 
knowledge  of  his  crimes  that  killed  me. 
I  seemed  to  wither  away,  after  I  began 
to  suspect  them.  I  teased  him  to  tell 
me  why  he  had  not  gone  to  Qermany ; 
why  he  travelled  in  disguise ;  why  he 
went  to  the  Southern  city,  and  kept  me 
and  Sabrina  shut  up  in  constant  soli- 
tude. I  asked  him,  passionately,  if  he 
WB3  ashamed  of  me.  That  made  him 
angry.  He  said, 'No  I  but  he  had  com* 
mitted  robberies,  and  the  officers  were 
after  him  like  dogs  after  a  fox.  He 
was  not  ashamed  of  his  little  girl ;  he 
was  only  sorry  she  had  manied  so  bad 
a  man.'" 

Here  Milla  paused,  and  a  strange  ex- 
pression passed  over  her  face. 

'*  Do  you  remember  I  said,  Lissa,  that 
I  would  give  my  life  to  be  his  wife  even 
for  one  week  ? " 

''Do  not  talk;  it  is  too  much  for 
you,"  pleaded  her  father. 

"  It  will  make  no  difference  an  hour 
or  two  hence,  father,  and  I  shaU  die 
more  contented,  having  spoken.  I  was 
VOL.  II. — 35 


punished  for  that  mad  speech.  I  never 
have  been  Mr.  DassePs  true  wife.  I 
would  not  tell  you  this,  if  I  were  not 
dying.  I  never  knew  it  until  the  day 
before  he  fled,  father,  and  you  came.  , 
He  was  looking  over  some  papers  in  a 
small  trunk.  A  letter  dropped  out  I 
snatched  it  playfully,  opened,  and  read : 

"*Dbaii  Kabl:  Will  you  be  in 
Baden-Baden  to-morrow?  I  hope  so, 
for  the  days  are  long  without  you. 

"  *  Your  own  wife,        Maboabst.' 

'^  And  then  I  thought  of  the  story  of 
Count  Konigsberg,  and  stared  at  him, 
wildly,  I  suppose,  for  he  caught  it  from 
me  with  a  laugh,'— oh,  such  a  laugh  I — 
and  said  I  was  punished  for  my  inquisi- 
tiveness.  That  stabbed  me  to  the  heart, 
mother.  I  felt,  then,  that  I  could  live 
but  a  little  time,  and  I  prayed  that  the 
time  might  be  very  short  After  aU  my 
love  I "  mournfully. 

'^  Milla,"  said  Lissa,  quickly,  leaning 
over  her  dying  sister,  "  would  it  not  be 
joy  for  you  to  know  that  you  were  the 
Count's  true  wife  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  f " 

"  I  had  a  letter  last  night  from  Rob- 
bie. I  would  have  told  you  sooner,  had 
I  dreamed  that  you  were  aware  of  his 
previous  marriage.  Robbie  writes  to 
inform  me  that  he  has  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  Countess  Konigsberg,  who 
died  of  a  decline,  after  being  months 
confined  to  her  apartments,  on  Novem- 
ber 10th.  You  were  married  on  the 
13th." 

"  Thank  God  for  that  I "  murmured 
the  young  wife,  with  an  effort  bringing 
her  hand  to  her  lips,  and  kissing  her 
wedding-ring. 

"  I  have  been  wilftil,"  she  continued 
presently,  *'  and  impatient  and  stubborn 
about  many  things,  I  know.  But,  oh, 
I  have  suffered  so  much  pain  I  Not 
even  you,  mother,  know  how  much  I 
have  suffered  all  my  life.  I  ask  you  all 
to  forgive  me  all  my  faults." 

"  My  child,  you  break  our  hearts  \ " 

^''Aiid  yen,  Lissa,  do  you  forgive 
me  9  After  all,  your  love  was  not  Hke 
mine ;  and  it  is  well,  as  it  has  turned 
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out,  that  I  took  him  from  you.  I  haye 
always  loved  all  my  friends.  If  I  have 
sinned,  it  has  been  in  loying  too  much. 
You  will  tell  Robbie  so,  dear  boy  1 " 

Millars  strength  had  flared  up  like  an 
expiring  torch,  enabling  her  to  say  this 
much ;  now  she  lay  exhausted,  and  ap- 
parently sinking  into  a  stupor,  while  the 
low  sound  of  weeping  filled  the  room. 

Suddenly  her  voice,  silver-clear  and 
strangely  thrilling,  took  up  the  burden 
of  a  poem  which  had  been  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  hers  for  years.  Often,  in  the 
pleasant  evenings  forever  gone,  she  had 
repeated  it  to  her  friends  with  an  im- 
passioned glow  of  utterance,  which,  from 
one  so  fragUe,  had  almost  startled  them. 
Imagine,  then,  the  pain  with  which  they 
heard  the  familiar  rhythms  rise  from 
those  dying  lips : 

"—Behold  I  I  hare  smned  not  in  this  I 
Where  I  hare  loved,  I  haye  lored  much  and  well, 
—I  have  verily  loved  not  ami8& 

*  Let  the  living/  she  said, 

*  Inquire  of  the  Bead 

In  the  house  of  the  pale-fronted  Imaf^es : 
My  own  true  deed  will  answer  for  me,  that  I  have 
not  loved  amiss 
In  my  love  for  all  these.* 

«  The  least  touch  of  their  hands  in  the  morning, 

I  keep  It  hy  day  and  by  night. 
Their  least  steps  on  the  stairs,  at  the  door,  still 

throbs  through  me,  if  ever  so  light. 
Thoir  least  gift,  which  they  left  to  my  childhood, 

tax  off,  in  the  long-ago  years, 
Is  now  turned  from  a  toy  to  a  relic,  and  seen 

through  the  crystal  of  tears. 

*  Dig  the  snow,'  she  said*        ^ 
*Por  my  churchyard  bed, 

Yet  I,  as  I  sleep,  shall  not  fear  to  freejie, 

If  one  only  of  these  my  beloveds,  shall  love  me  with 

heart-waim  tears. 

As  I  have  loved  these ! ' " 

Their  sobs  were  stifled,  their  breaths 
repressed,  as  the  silver  syllables  stole 
through  the  room.  In  the  stillness 
which  followed,  Milla  opened  her  eyes, 
and  looked  from  face  to  face  with  an 
indescribable,  solemn  smile,  murmuring, 

"  Say  never,  ye  loved— okcb.    ♦    »    ♦ 

Love  strikes  bnt  one  hour— Lovk  I  those  never  loved 

Who  dream  that  they  loved  once  1  ** 

Then  that  numbness  of  death,  which 
had  crept  up  from  hands  and  feet, 
touched  her  lips  and  eyelids;  she  lay, 
for  hours,  in  a  stupor,  which  could 
hardly  be  told  from  death ;  but,  at  set 


of  sun,  she  roused  herself  to  say,  quite 
aloud,  . 

'*  If  ever  you  see  Louis  again,  tell  him 
I  loved  him  to  the  last.  Tell  him,  I  ask 
him  to  repent,  so  as  to  meet  me  in 
heaven.'' 

Shortly  thereafter  «he  drew  her  kst 
breath ;  her  soul  exhaled  from  its  flow- 
er-like form,  and  fled  to  God  who  gare 
it. 

It  was  a  sleety,  stormy  day  upon 
which  she  was  buried;  but  all  the 
neighborhood  about  Evergreen  Station 
were  in  attendance.  Curiosity  to  leam 
something  of  the  details  of  her  brief 
married  life — a  flying  shadow  of  mys- 
tery, which  all  caught  but  none  could 
hold — increased  the  interest  which  diew 
old  neighbors  and  new  to  the  houee  of 
mourning.  They  scanned,  with  eager 
eyes,  tlie  coffin-plate : 

VILLI.  CAHERON    DAS8EL. 
JET.  17  TEAB8. 

But  none  knew,  not  even  Mrs.  Grizzle, 
that  the  true  title  of  the  sleeper  was 
"  Coun  tess  of  Konigsbeig.^'  How  lovely 
she  looked,  in  death^s  restful  dninber, 
is  still  whispered  by  the  commnnity. 
All  her  deformity  was  hidden  away  in 
satin  folds  and  fragrant  flowers;  her 
fair,  bright  hair,  worn  as  always  during 
her  life,  floated  down  either  side  the 
young  face,  and  glittered  along  her 
white  dress  almost  to  her  knees. 

Count  Eonigsberg  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived his  wife's  dying  message,  nor  is 
it  to  be  anticipated  that  he  ever  vilL 
What  land  now  shelters  the  adventurer 
is  not  known  to  those  most  interested 
in  tracing  him.  When  Mr.  Cameron 
reached  St.  Louis,  during  that  search 
for  the  missing  couple,  of  which  ve 
have  told,  he  thought  the  Count's  arrest 
was  certain ;  but  when  he  traced  him  to 
the  lodgings  where  he  had  been  living 
under  still  another  assumed  name,  he 
found  him — not.  He  had  been  warned, 
in  time  to  flee,  taking  with  him  every 
thing  of  value,  bidding  his  sick  and 
wretched  wife  a  last  farewelL 

The  police  arrested,  however,  a  Ger- 
man Jew,  for  receiving  stolen  goods. 
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This  was  the  person  whom  Dassel  had 
represented  as  a  cousin,  but  who  was,  in 
fact,  a  money-lender  well-known  of  yore, 
in  Baden-Baden,  by  the  Count,  who  had 
"patronized"  him,  in  that  city,  with 
magnificent  liberality.  This  person,  re- 
moving to  America,  had  met  and  recog- 
nized the  Count  in  New  York,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  To 
prevent  betrayal,  and  knowing  the  ut- 
terly unprincipled  character  of  the 
broker,  the  Count  had  bribed  him  to 
secrecy,  prombing  him  rich  commissions 
when  he  should  establish  himself  in  St. 
Louis,  whither  he  was  going.  It  may 
be  that  desperation  at  having  no  money 
wherewith  to  buy  the  fellow's  silence, 
drove  him  to  commit  the  burglary  at 
Borden  &  DeWitt's.  Having  secured 
the  goods,  he  had  invented  the  excuse 
of  a  journey  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  left 
the  spoils  to  be  sold  on  shares,  through 
channels  which  the  broker  would  be 
wise  enough  to  find. 

It  is  known  that  the  Count  escaped 
to  New  Orleans,  and  from  thence  to 
Cuba.  There  pursuit  was  baffled. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  during  his 
career  in  this  country  are  divided  in 
their  opinion  as  to  his  utter  depravity. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  utter  devo- 
tion of  Milla  Cameron  awoke  some  real 
response  in  his  heart.  It  may  be  that 
his  object  in  endeavoring  to  rob  her  of 
her  legacy,  on  the  night  preceding  the 
day  appointed  for  their  marriage,  was 
to  secure  her  fortune  and  save  her  the 
wretched  career  which  must  be  hers  as 
his  companion.  But  his  conduct  to- 
wards his  first  wife  was  too  itifamous  to 
give  much  ground  for  such  belief.  It 
is  more  natural  to  conclude  that  he 
wished  to  shake  off  companions  who 
might  fatally  embarrass  him  in  his 
flight. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  he  first  en- 
gaged himself  to  Elizabeth  because  he 
had  nothing  else  to  occupy  his  mind, 
and  was  reckless  of  consequences.  Bib 
settling  in  New  York,  where,  at  any 
moment,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  rec- 
ognized by  foreigners  or  followed  by 
detectives  from  abroad,  may  seem  a  bold 
venture  on  his  part.    Yet  this  was  in 


keeping  with  the  cold  courage  of  his 
character.  Being  rendered  entirely  pen- 
niless by  his  sudden  flight  from  Europe, 
he  had  to  begin  modestly,  keeping,'  at 
all  times,  a  look-out  for  superior  chances 
to  operate  in  wider  fields. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  th^ 
photographer's  "with  Mrs.  Grizzle,  he 
came  near  betrayal.  The  French  minis- 
ter was  well  known  to  Count  Konigs- 
bcrg,  who,  fortunately  for  himself,  was 
the  first  to  perceive  an  acquaintance. 
He  concealed  himself  by  means  of  a 
screen  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  a 
second  flight  of  stairs,  through  which 
he  was  peering  with  that  sardonic  smile 
which  sometimes  curled  his  lips,  when 
the  astonished  lady  missed  him  from 
her  side. 

Sam  Grizzle  and  Miss  Baylcs  are  mar- 
ried. They  had  a  grand  wedding  in 
May.  It  took  Mrs.  Grizzle  some  time 
to  reconcile  herself  to  Miss  Bayles'  hum- 
ble origin  1  But,  when  she  did  fully 
accept  her  as  her  future  daughter-in- 
law,  she  did  it  with  her  usual  hearti- 
ness. She  insisted  upon  her  coming  to 
Rose  Villa  to  make  her  preparations, 
and  would  hear  to  no  less  than  six 
bridesmaids  with  interminable  trains. 
The  bride,  with  the  blood  of  three  gen- 
erations of  poor  artists  in  her  veins, 
was  a  person  upon  whom  money  could 
be  lavished  to  advantage.  Mrs.  Grizzle 
was  delighted  with  her  when  her  "  good 
points  "  were  "  brought  out "  with  white 
satin  and  point-lace,  and  beamed  her 
motherly  effulgence  equally  upon  her 
and  the  bridegroom,  who  had  toned 
down  into  quite  a  modest  representa- 
tive of  Young  America,  and  was  far 
worthier  of  his  honors  than  when  first 
we  made  his  acquaintance. 

Grizzle,  senior,  pronounces  his  new 
daughter  "prime,"  which,  with  him, 
means  "A  No.  1, — no  better  in  the 
market." 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  chronicle 
that  Abel  Bellows  drew  a  prize  with 
that  last  ticket  which  he  purchased  be- 
fore his  visit  to  the  Tombs — a  prize  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  gold, 
which  was  less  by  fifteen  hundred  than 
he  had  spent  on  lotteries  since  he  first 
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began  to  inrest  in  them.    We  are  sorry,  froste.    Still,  slie  is  a  happier  wonuui 

because  we  wish  no  lottery  prizes  ever  than  of  old. 

were  drawn.    But,  since  Abel  is  one  of  It  is  yet  winter  in  the  home  of  the 

onr  friends,  we  most  keep  a  tme  record  Camerons,  where  once  there  reigned  t 

of  what  hapi>ened  to  him.    By  advice  perpetual  summer  of  loye  and  happi- 

of  Miss  Bayles  and  his  wife,  he  retired  ness ;  but  God,  who  is  the  only  perfect 

to  a  small  fruit-farm  in  New  Jersey,  for  Lover,  will  surely,  some   time,  renew 

which  be  paid  cash  down,  and  where  the  bloom. 

he  and  his   children  are  very  happy  On  the  slender  marble  shaft;  wbicli 

in  the  midst  of  Lawton  blackberries,  points  to  heaven,  from  Iffilhi's  grave,  is 

Bartlett  pears,  and  Kewtown  pippins,  inscribed : 

Mrs.  Bellows'  melancholy  temperament  ^       ^^     ^  ^        ^       »      .  .^ 

^    ,                  X*        •            ^*  x*        X      •i.i  "LoTo  strikes  bnt  one  faonr— IjotbI  those  imv 

finds  occupation  m  predictmg  temble  ^^^^ 

drouths,    devouring   insects,   and   early  Who  dream  that  they  loved  oxcx!" 


WATCHING  THE  RIVER. 

All  doth  not  to  the  rich  belong, 

Norj  to  the  proud,  the  whole  world's  peace ; 
Here,  m  these  woods,  are  books  and  song, 

With  loves  and  works  that  seldom  cease : 

Prom  care  we  revel  in  release. 
And  seek  not  what  we  could  not  find — 

Glory  in  gold— but  look  within. 
And  hope  for  harvest  in  the  mind. 

Not  learning  of  the  learned  sort. 

Not  wisdom  of  the  worldly-wise, 
(We  live  remote— and,  life  is  short), 

But  such  as  comes  to  common  eyes— 

To  watch  Antares  at  his  rise, 
The  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Bear ; 

To  find  Andromeda,  or  tell 
The  stars  of  Cassiepea's  chair. 

Wise,  good,  and  true,  in  cities  dwell ; 

But,  ah  I  One  dwells  there— Discontent — 
With  whom  to  live,  if  less  than  Hell, 

Is  like  it.    There,  of  late,  I  went ; 

To  my  friend's  door  my  steps  I  bent, 
And  found  him  propped,  though  not  in  pain, 

With  watchers  by.    He  knew  me  not, 
For  midnight  brooded  on  his  brain. 

O  God  I  that  good  man— oh  I  for  gold, 
For  gold,  that  father,  friend,  high-priest 

Of  all  the  charities,  had  sold 
His  faculties ;  and  now  the  least 
Of  all  that  ministered — ^his  least — 

Might  have  stood  sovereign  over  him, — 
No  motion  in  the  mind.    Tliat  brow  I 

Thought's  beacon-tower— and  now  so  dim  I 

Never  again,  my  soul,  repine 

That  I  have  nothing,  having  all — 
Health,  and  myself,  and  love  like  thine, 

Dearest  1  who  shares  my  humble  hall. 

And  never  be  my  soul  a  thrall 
Of  avarice  or  ambition  vain. 

Heaven  shield  me  from  the  hardened  heart, 
That  brings  the  softness  to  the  bndn  I 
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THE  UNEXPLORED  REGIONS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


The  adventurous  spirit  of  our  age 
has  distinguished  itself  in  no  respect 
more  than  in  the  energy  and  zeal  in 
which  it  has  pushed  forward  researches 
into  the  physical  history  and  condition 
of  mankind,  and  in  the  cognate  depart- 
ment of  physical  geography.  Hardly  any 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  can  now 
be  called  terra  incognita;  and  the  most 
distant  seas  have  but  few  secrets  in  their 
keeping.  The  mysteries  of  the  polar 
ocean  have  been  in  great  part  explored, 
and  the  enigmas  of  Africa  are  fast  giv- 
ing way  before  the  zeal  of  the  Earths, 
Livingstones,  and  Du  Chaillus  of  this 
generation.  As  regards  our  own  conti- 
nent more  especially,  there  remains  but 
little,  or  comparatively  little,  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  exploration.  Fremont 
and  his  thousand  successors  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  Pike  and  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  made  known  to  us  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
general  features  of  that  great  terrestrial 
basin  which  we  call  the  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley, but  which  figured  in  the  maps  of 
twenty  years  ago  as  a  "  Great  Unex- 
plored Desert."  Shomburgh  has  unfold- 
ed to  us  the  intricacies  of  that  vast  net- 
work of  waters  between  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon,  and  of  the  Amazon  itself; 
and  in  that  direction  Edwards,  Wallace, 
Hemdon,  and  Bates,  have  given  us  all 
the  information  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  general  geography  and 
popular  intelligence.  And  if  there  yet 
remain,  among  the  broad  alluvions  of 
the  Atlantic  slope  of  South  America, 
some  considerable  tracts  of  country 
comparatively  unknown,  it  is  because 
no  sufficient  inducements  cidst  for  their 
exploration.  It  is  because  they  present 
only  a  monotonous  succession  of  sullen 
rivers  flowing  through  vast  tropical 
forests,  where  savage  Nature  holds  des- 
potic reign,  and  where  man  maintains 
only  a  flirtive  and  squalid  existence, 
timidly  disputing  his  life  with  wild 


beasts  and  dangerous  reptiles.  Regions 
like  these  possess  but  little  interest  be- 
yond their  more  obvious  geographical 
features;  and,  when  these  have  been 
once  ascertained  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy, the  present  requisitions  of 
knowledge  are  satisfied. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  con- 
siderable districts  of  country,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  almost  at  our  own  doors,  which 
have  a  broader  appeal  to  our  interest 
and  curiosity,  but  which  are  still  in- 
volved in  deep  obscurity;  namely,  the 
interior  valley  or  basin  of  the  Rio  Frio 
and  its  tributaries,  comprised  partly  in 
the  republic  of  Nicaragua  and  partly  in 
that  of  Costa  Rica,  and  known  as  the 
BoUon  of  the  Otiatuwa,  It  is  so  named 
from  an  incommunicative  and  uncon- 
quered  people  who  inhabit  it,  who  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  an  entire  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
who,  consequently,  preseiTe  unaffected 
their  primitive  ideas,  language,  religion, 
and  modes  of  life.  The  Rio  Frio,  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  valley  of  which 
they  live,  takes  its  rise  in  the  highlands 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  flows  nearly  due 
north,  between  the  Pacific  or  volcanic 
coast-range  of  mountains,  and  the  true 
Cordillera,  into  Lake  Nicaragua,  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  point  where  the 
river  San  Juan,  the  outlet  of  that  lake, 
makes  its  debouchure.  Numerous  at- 
tempts were  made  by  missionaries  and 
others,  under  the  Spanish  rule,  to  ascend 
the  river  and  open  conmxunication  with 
the  people  on  its  banks,  but  without 
success ;  and  it  was  only  in  August  of 
last  year  that  its  ascent  was  effected,  by 
Captain  O.  J.  Parker,  an  American,  who, 
with  three  companions,  in  a  light  canoe, 
went  up  the  stream  to  the  head  of  canoe 
navigation,  a  computed  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  They  how- 
ever failed  to  open  communication  with 
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the  Indians,  who  are  wary  and  hostile, 
nor  have  they  given  ns  much  satisfactory 
information  concerning  them.  Their 
character,  language,  and  modes  of  life, 
are  all  open  questions  for  future  investi- 
gators. 

But  the  Bolson  of  the  Guatusos  is  not 
the  largest  nor  yet  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Central  America  which  has 
hitherto  remained  unexplored  and  un- 
known. Whoever  glances  at  the  map 
of  that  country  will  observe  a  vast  re- 
gion, lying  between  Chiapa,  Tabasco,  Yu- 
catan, and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
and  comprising  a  considerable  part  of 
each  of  those  states,  which,  if  not  en- 
tirely a  blank,  is  only  conjecturally  filled 
up  with  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
It  is  almost  9a  unknown  as  the  interior 
of  Africa  itself.  We  only  know  that  it 
is  traversed  by  nameless  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, among  which  the  great  river  Usu- 
masinta  gathers  its  waters  fh)m  a  thou- 
sand tributaries,  before  pouring  them, 
in  a  mighty  flood,  into  the  Lagoon  of 
Terminos  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We 
know  that  it  has  vast  plains  alternating 
with  forests  and  savannas ;  deep  valleys, 
where  tropical  Nature  takes  her  most 
luxuriant  forms,  and  high  plateaus  dark 
with  pines,  or  covered  with  the  delicate 
tracery  of  arborescent  ferns.  We  know 
that  it  conceals  broad  and  beautiftd 
lakes,  peopled  with  fishes  of  new  varie- 
ties, and  studded  with  islands  which 
support  the  crumbling  yet  still  imposing 
remains  of  aboriginal  architecture  and 
superstition.  And  we  know,  also,  that 
the  renmants  of  the  ancient  Itzaes,  La- 
candones,  Choles,  and  Manches,  those  in- 
domitable Indian  families  who  success- 
fully resisted  the  force  of  the  Spanish 
arms,  still  find  a  shelter  in  its  fastnesses, 
where  they  maintain  their  independence, 
and  preserve  and  practise  the  rites  and 
habits  of  their  ancestors  as  they  existed 
before  the  Discovery.  Within  its  depths, 
far  off  on  some  unknown  tributary  of 
the  Usumasinta,  the  popular  tradition 
of  Guatemala  and  Chiapa  places  that 
great  aboriginal  city,  with  its  white 
walls  shining  like  silver  in  the  sun, 
■which  the  cura  of  Quiche  affirmed  to 
Mr.  Stephens  he  had  seen,  with  his  own 


eyes,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of 
Quesaltenango. 

It  is  a  region,  therefore,  of  singular 
interest,  appealing  equally  to  the  geog- 
rapher, the  student  of  natural  history, 
the  antiquary,  and  the  ethnologist. 
And  lying,  moreover,  almost  at  our  own 
doors,  rich  in  its  resources  and  tempting 
in  its  natural  wealth,  it  must  soon  ap- 
peal to  that  restless  spirit  of  entcTpri^ 
and  commercial  activity  which,  not  con- 
tent with  its  past  triumphs,  longs  for 
new  conquests  and  a  wider  field  of  ex- 
ercise. 

It  is  true  that  Cortez  traversed  a  great 
part  of  this  vast  region  in  his  adventu- 
rous march  from  Mexico  into  Honduru. 
For  nearly  two  years  he  struggled 
among  its  deep  morasses  and  almost 
impassable  rivers,  through  its  untracked 
wildernesses  and  over  its  high  and  des- 
ert mountains,  with  almost  superhuman 
courage  and  endurance.  But  his  brief 
letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  giving  an 
account  of  his  adventures,  affords  xa 
only  a  faint  notion  of  the  country,  and 
no  very  clear  ideas  of  its  people.  He 
reached  the  mysterious  Lake  of  the 
Itzaes,  and  left  there  his  wounded  horse, 
the  image  of  which,  nearly  two  centn- 
ries  later,  the  Spaniards  found  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  god,  and  invested  with 
the  powers  which  control  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning.  It  was  into  this  re- 
gion that  the  early  enthusiasts  endeav- 
ored, but  with  imperfect  success,  to 
carry  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  Many  a 
nussionary  found  among  its  implacable 
inhabitants  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
In  vain  did  the  Church  seek  to  bring 
it  under  the  shadow  of  the  faith,  and 
plant  the  cross  on  its  savage  mountains. 
Equally  in  vain  did  the  royal  cedulas 
urge  on  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala 
and  the  Governors  of  Yucatan  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  it  under  the  real  as 
well  as  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
crown.  Expedition  after  expedition 
was  fitted  out  in  accordance  with  the 
imperial. mandate,  only  to  be  utterly 
cut  off  or  driven  back  in  disaster  and 
dismay.  Nor  was  it  until  near  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  1698,  that 
the  combined  forces  of  the  surrounding 
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provinces  were  able  to  reduce  the  fa- 
moQB  stronghold  of  the  Itzaes  in  Peten, 
and  break  down  the  temples  in  which, 
until  then,  the  religions  rites  of  the 
people  who  bnilt  the  massire  structures 
of  TJzmal  and  Chichen-itza  had  been 
kept  up  in  all  their  piimitiye  pomp  and 
significance.  The  history  of  this  reduc- 
tion was  written  by  the  chronicler  Yil- 
lagutierre  with  all  the  minute  detail, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Froissart  and  the 
historians  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  it 
only  exists  in  parchment  cerements,  and 
under  the  seal  of  a  strange  tongue,  in 
the  libraries  of  the  curious  and  the 
learned.  But  since  he  wrote,  until 
within  a  very  recent  period,  neither  his- 
torian or  trareller,  priest  or  soldier, 
has  ventured  into  the  sinister  region 
which  resisted  with  equal  success  the 
power  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  the  still 
more  formidable  influences  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  The  little  knowledge  once 
possessed  of  the  country  has  been  lost ; 
the  very  names  of  its  people,  once  the 
terror  of  the  adjacent  colonies,  have  al- 
most passed  fh>m  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation,  and  the  BiHuiish 
establishments  themselves,  which  the 
genius  of  Ursua  pushed  forward  into 
the  disputed  territory,  have  been  left 
to  almost  utter  isolation  and  forgetful- 
ness. 

Occasional  references  to  the  country, 
in  bpoks  of  travel,  or  in  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies,  which  have  served 
rather  to  show  how  small  is  our  knowl- 
edge, than  to  add  to  our  information, 
ore  ill  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
world  concerning  it,  since  the  days  of 
Cortez  and  Ursua.  M.  Waldeck  skirted 
it  in  the  directions  of  Tabasco  and  Yu- 
catan, and  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  side  of 
Guatemala,  but  neither  ventured  into 
its  interior.  They  heard  fearful  accounts 
of  the  ferocity  of  its  inconmiunicative 
inhabitants,  and  have  repeated  to  us 
the  tragical  stories  connected  with  the 
fate  of  the  few  daring  adventurers  whom 
tradition  reports  as  having  undertaken 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  its  fastnesses. 
Even  in  Guatemala  itself,  within  the 
nominal  jurisdiction  of  which  the  great- 
er part  of  the  unknown  country  in  ques- 


tion is  included,  only  the  vaguest  no- 
tions exist  of  the  remote  district  of 
Peten  and  of  the  great  Lake  of  Itza,  on 
an  island  of  which,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  Itzaes,  Ursua 
founded  a  town  which  is  still  a  political 
dependency  of  the  republic  Separated 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  leagues  of 
distance,  involving  a  journey  of  twenty- 
nine  days,  ten  of  which  are  through  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  which  can  only  be 
traversed  on  foot,  across  rivers  frequent- 
ly unfordable,  and  wide  tracts  of  coun- 
try often  inundated,  and  over  moun- 
tains so  steep,  that  in  some  places  they 
can  only  be  ascended  by  rude  ladders 
formed  by  notching  the  trunks  of  forest- 
trees,  and  placing  them  against  the  de- 
clivities, to  say  nothing  of  the  total  ab- 
sence of  shelter  and  provisions,  and  the 
danger  of  attack  from  hostile  Indians — 
in  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  even  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  under  a  qualified 
Spanish  authority,  is,  in  all  essential 
respects,  a  terra  iMognita^  and  has  so 
long  escaped  the  explorations  of  trav- 
ellers. 

How  long  it  would  have  remained  in 
this  condition  had  its  exploration  and 
illustration  depended  exclusively  on 
the  people  and  governments  of  the  sur- 
rounding states,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
ioquire.  The  darkness  which  enshroud- 
ed it  would  probably  have  been  per- 
mitted to  thicken  and  become  more  and 
more  profound,  had  not  M.  Arthur 
Morelet,  an  adventurous  French  ex- 
plorer and  iotant^  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and,  plunging  boldly  into  its  recesses, 
brought  it  with  its  physical  characteris- 
tics, its  quaint  people,  and  its  natural 
history,  within  the  circle  of  modem 
knowledge,  and  under  the  light  of  * 
modem  intelligence.^ 

The  researches  of  M.  Morelet  are  far 
too  varied  and  important,  and  have  too 
clear  an  appeal  to  American  as  well  as 
general  scientific  interest,  to  be  sufiered 
to  remain  in  the  comparative  obscurity 
to  which  a  mistaken  delicacy  would 


*  Voyage  dam  VAmirique  Oentralef  rUe  de  Cfuba 
et  la  Yucatan,  par  Arthur  MortUt.   Faiia,  1867. 
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condemn  them.  They  coyer  the  vast 
delta  of  the  Usumasinta,  extending  to 
the  ruins  of  Palenqne  on  the  west,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  singular  terres- 
trial basin  of  the  mysterious  Lake  of 
Itza  or  Peten.  From  this  centre  they 
were  extended  southward,  through  a 
vast  wilderness,  and  the  hitherto  un- 
traversed  and  undescribed  province  of 
Vera  Paz,  to  the  city  of  Guatemala — a 
distance  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
leagues.  In  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
plorations of  Messrs.  Waldeck  and 
Stephens  in  Chiapa  and  Yucatan,  and 
of  other  later  investigators  to  the  south- 
ward, in  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nica- 
ragua, and  Costa  Rica,  they  serve  to 
give  us  a  very  complete  view  of  Central 
America,  using  that  designation  in  a 
geographical  sense,  as  including  that 
portion  of  the  continent  lying  between 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  that 
of  Darien.  By  their  light,  and  that 
afforded  by  other  investigators,  we  may 
now  venture  to  speak  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  and  certainty  of  the  vast 
and  hitherto  unexplored  region  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call, 
after  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  Lacan- 
don,  or  the  country  of  the  Lacandones. 
This  country  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  distinct  regions,  strongly  charac- 
terized and  contrasted  by  their  topog- 
raphy, productions,  and  people.  First 
in  order,  approaching  from  the  north, 
we  find  an  enormous  alluvion  or  delta, 
low,  densely-wooded,  and  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  creeks  and  lagoons, 
through  which  the  waters,  poured  down 
by  the  Usumasinta  and  Tabasco,  find 
their  devious  and  uncertain  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  six  months  of  the 
year,  during  the  season  of  rains,  the 
rivers  and  creeks  overflow  their  low 
banks,  and  the  whole  country  resembles 
a  great  sea,  filled  with  floating  forests. 
But  when  the  waters  subside,  the  chan- 
nels of  the  creeks  become  narrowed,  the 
swollen  lagoons  contract,  and  both 
become  bordered  by  broad  bands  of 
black  mud,  which  blister  and  crack 
under  the  tropical  sun,  generating  mias- 
matic vapors,  and  filling  the  air  with 
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imperceptible  poison  and  death.  These 
conditions  imply  a  region  of  Inxunut 
vegetation  and  teeming  aquatic  lifeL 
Its  forests  are  not  alone  of  wide  ex- 
tent, but  every  tree  is  loaded  down  witii 
lianes  and  vines  of  a  thousand  varieties, 
blushing  with  flowers  of  overpowerisg 
odor,  that  hang  in  festoons  from  eTery 
gigantic  limb.  Beneath  their  shade  tlie 
slender  bamboo  shoots  up  its  green  aod 
graceful  stem,  and  the  arum  strug^es 
to  display  its  broad  leaves  to  tbe  ran 
and  air.  The  lagoons,  too,  are  M  of 
aquatic  plants  of  sizes  and  varieties  un- 
known to  northern  latitudes^  among 
which  swarm  myriads  of  waterfowls, 
filling  the  air  with  their  discordant 
cries,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm  start- 
ling the  traveller  with  the  rush  of  tbeir 
multitudinous  wings.  The  alligator, 
also,  slumbers  on  the  slimy  shores,  as  yet 
undisturbed  by  the  spladti  of  wheels  or 
by  the  rifle-crack  which  has  made  life 
unhappy  to  his  persecuted  congener  of 
the  Lower  MisaissippL 

In  such  a  region  as  this,  man  is  an 
intruder.  He  will  not  brave  the  mieqnal 
warfare  with  savage  nature  which  life 
here  involves  only  under  the  pressme 
of  overpowering  circumstances,  or  the 
potential  influences  of  gain.  Bnch  do 
not  seem  to  have  existed  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  Usu- 
masinta here  described,  and  which  may 
be  called  the  Lagoon  country,  is  desti- 
tute of  traces  of  aboriginal  populatioiL 
It  is  possible  that  the  builders  of  Fa- 
lenque  and  Ocosingo,  and  the  other 
dwellers  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
river,  may  have  used  it  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  sea ;  but  nei- 
ther they  nor  their  descendants  made 
any  permanent  establishments  on  its 
sinister  shores.  And  as  Cortez  foond  it, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  so  it 
remains  to  this  day — except  that  there 
are  a  few  establishments  for  the  cntting 
of  logwood,  scattered  here  and  there, 
at  wide  intervals  apart,  which  afford, 
in  their  rude  hospitalities,  a  welcome 
refuge  to  the  exhausted  traveller,  wifl» 
.canoe  has  threaded  wearily,  for  ^J* 
and  weeks,  the  intricacies  of  tiie  nww 
of  waters. 
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Succeeding  to  this  low  region  of  the 
lag^oons,  is  a  vast  area  of  territory,  em- 
braced between  the  true  OordiUera,  or 
^reat  diyiding-ridge  of  the  continent, 
on  the  west,  and  a  subordinate  range 
of  mountains,  bearing  yarious  names  at 
different  points,  which  starts  out  fh>m 
the  OordOlera  in  Guatemala,  and  runs 
northeastward,  through  the  Peninsula 
of  Yucatan.  This  wide  re^on,  com- 
prehending an  extent  of  territory  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  New  England,  is  drain- 
ed by  the  rirer  Usumasinta,  which 
gathers  its  waters  from  a  thousand 
mountain-gorges  and  yalleys..  It  is  a 
region  of  extraordinary  diyersity  of 
surface,  and  the  unpublished  records  of 
ancient  military  expeditions  against  its 
nnconquered  inhabitants,  speak  with 
simple  wonder  of  its  plains  and  raUeys 
and  glistening  lakes.  M.  Morelet  tray- 
ersed  only  its  northern  border,  starting 
from  the  town  of  Tenosiqne  on  the 
Usumasinta,  eastward  to  the  Lake  of 
Itza — a  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues. 
He  found  the  country  but  little  broken, 
with  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  eleyated 
plain  or  plateau  within  which  is  em- 
braced the  lake  referred  to— itself  the 
centre  of  a  teirestrial  basin,  without  an 
outlet  to  the  sea,  something  like  the 
yalley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Dese- 
ret  or  Utah.  The  whole  country  inter- 
yening  between  the  riyer  and  the  lake 
on  the  line  which  he  trayersed  is  now 
a  wilderness,  without  a  trace  of  human 
occupancy.  But  Nature  holds  here  exult- 
ing dominion,  and  although  yegetation 
is  less  rank  and  thick  than  on  the  low 
grounds,  it  seems  stronger,  more  yigor- 
ous,  and  of  a  higher  type.  Forest  has 
succeeded  to  forest  through  unknown 
ages,  fertilizing  the  soil  and  affording 
nourishment  to  newer  and  more  mag- 
nificent growths,  and  the  trayeller  en- 
counters occasional  trees  of  gigantic 
proportions,  yeritable  colossi,  which 
astonish  and  oyerawe  him  with  their 
dimensions.  Some  of  these  are  from  ten 
to  fifteen  yards  in  circumference,  and 
send  out  branches  which  themselyes 
exceed  in  size  the  monarchs  of  our 
northern  woods.  From  these  depend 
yines  of  numberless  yarieties,  swaying 


in  festoons  from  their  lofty  hold,  or 
twining  themselyes  around  the  massiye 
tree-trunks,  with  a  wealth  of  luxuriance 
and  bloom,  of  which  no  description  can 
conyey  an  accurate  notion  to  our  h3rper- 
borean  fancies.  In  places,  a  colony  of 
princely  palms  has  efiected  a  lodgment 
and  crowded  out  the  more  rugged  yari- 
eties of  forest-trees.  Here,  their  tair 
trunks  are  crowned  with  broad  and 
feathery  leayes ;  yonder,  their  branches 
are  still  laced  up  in  their  undeyeloped 
stipe,  while  elsewhere  they  spread  out  in 
graceful,  fan-like  forms  against  the  blue 
sky,  while  a  flood  of  light  streams  down 
among  them  in  a  bright  and  cheerM 
blaze.  Flowers,  too,  of  corresponding 
proportions  line  the  deyious  path  of 
the  adyenturous  trayeller,  and  among 
them  the  aristolochia  grand\flara,  often 
measuring  fifteen  and  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  resembling  the  conyen- 
tional  cap  of  liberty,  turned  up  with  a 
yiolet  yelyet  lining.  Its  great  size,  som- 
bre color,  and,  aboye  all,  its  rank  and 
yirulent  odor,  which  generally  deters 
the  trayeller  from  touching  it,  haye 
led  the  Spaniards,  who  are  neyer  at  a 
loss  for  a  nickname,  whether  for  men  or 
for  natttral  objects,  to  call  it  Mantera 
del  Ikfnonio,  or  the  "  Deyil's  Cap." 

Here,  also,  is  found  the  pavo  del  monUj 
or  peacock  of  the  woods,  which  sur- 
passes the  bird  of  Juno  in  the  brilliancy 
of  its  plumage ;  the  stately  currcuow,  the 
gay  macaw,  and  the  yociferous  parrot. 
Serpents,  contrary  to  conyentional  no- 
tions, are  rare,  and  except,  perhaps,  from 
the  earal^  with  its  alternate  bands  of  yel- 
low, black,  and  red,  and  with  a  fang  more 
deadly  than  the  most  yirulent  poison 
that  human  ingenuity  has  yet  deyised, 
the  wayfarer  here  has  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  lithe  and  scaly  descendant  of 
the  tempter  of  our  unfortunate  common 
mother  I 

But  with  all  this  wealth  of  teeming 
earth  around  him,  man  feels  that  he  is 
here  only  as  an  accident.  The  part 
which  he  plays  is  so  insignificant,  that 
he  seems  hardly  requisite  to  the  general 
harmony  of  the  creation.  He  struggles 
through  the  dark  old  forests  like  a 
pigmy,  the  impotent  challenger  of  con- 
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stantly  occurring  obstacles.  It  is  in 
these  rast  solitudes  that  the  enigma  of 
human  existence  first  presents  itself  to 
the  mind.  Nothing  here  accords  with 
the  ideas  implanted  by  education  and 
developed  by  pride,  and  the  traveller 
cannot  help  r^ecting  for  how  many 
centuries  have  these  forests  given  shade 
and  vegetation  without  at  all  profiting 
those  beings  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  dominion  of  the  world  1 
'  These  ideas  and  impressions  are  doubt- 
less wrong  in  themselves,  but  they  are 
such  as  fill  the  mind  of  the  wayfarer  in 
trackless  wilds.  The  ancient  Ascetics, 
who  sought  to  extinguish  the  pride  and 
vainglory  of  their  spirits,  did  well  to 
seclude  themselves  in  forests  and  among 
mountains,  away  from  the  crowded 
cities  and  the  haunts  of  men  I 

Tp  the  vast  region  of  forests  just  de- 
scribed, there  succeeds  a  high  table- 
land or  plateau,  elevated  upward  of  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  shut  in  by 
a  cincture  of  hills,  dotted  over  with 
clumps  of  forests  and  wooded  ele- 
vations, in  the  midst  of  which  gleams, 
like  a  diamond  amongst  emeralds,  the 
beautiful  Lake  of  Itza.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  district,  dependent, 
politically,  on  Guatemala,  and  called 
the  district  of  Peten.  On  an  island, 
near  its  southern  extremity,  the  seat 
and  stronghold  of  the  ancient  wariike 
Itzaes,  stands  the  town  of  Flores,  the 
capital  of  the  district  This  district, 
and,  above  all,  this  lake,  have  a  special 
interest,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  before  been  described,  but 
also  because  they  constitute  a  remarkable 
physical  phenomenon  on  this  continent, 
only  paralleled  by  the  valley  and  lake 
of  Titicaca  in  Bolivia,  and  that  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  our  own  territory. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  a  question  whether 
this  lake  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Bay  of  Honduras ; 
and  it  was  left  for  M.  Morelet  to  settle 
the  disputed  question,  which  he  has 
done  in  a  manner  equaUy  dear  and  con- 
clusive. According  to  his  account,  the 
lake  is  an  irregular  body  of  water,  fifty 
miles  in  length,  by  three  to  five  miles  in 
average  width.    Although  it  receives  a 


number  of  small  streams,  it  has  no  out- 
let, whence  the  Indians  call  it  Ifbhuien, 
translated  by  the  Spaniards,  Beben 
Mucho,  or  Drivh  Much.  It  is  of  great 
depth,  deepening  rapidly  from  its 
shores,  whence  our  explorer  was  at  first 
inclined  to  believe  it  of  volcanic  origin. 
But  he  failed  to  discover  any  traces  of 
igneous  action  on  the  rocks  that  sur- 
round it,  which  are  of  a  coarse  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  and  silex.  It  is  belted 
with  wooded  hills,  and  although  «o 
reeds  appear  on  its  surface,  yet  a  narrow 
line  of  water-lilies  runs  along  its  shore, 
in  a  fragrant  fringe.  In  times  of 
scarcity,  the  seeds  of  these  flowers  are 
gathered  and  ground  for  bread.  Dur- 
ing the  dry  season  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  lake  is  sensibly  lowered,  while  in 
the  rainy  season  the  waters  rise  so  high 
as  to  threaten  with  oveiflow  the  houses 
built  on  the  borders  of  the  Island  of 
Flores.  Although  usually  calm,  and 
almost  as  motionless  as  a  mirror,  yet 
during  the  rainy  season  its  surface  is 
sometimes  lashed  into  fury  by  the  north- 
east winds,  which  blow  over  the  high 
plain  of  Peten  with  vehement  force. 

Consonant  with  its  isolation  and  in- 
dividuality, the  lake  nourishes  fishes  of 
peculiar  species,  distinct  from  any  that 
have  yet  been  described.  The  most 
abundant  is  called  cUi — a  silveiy  fish, 
gregarious  in  its  habits,  like  the  her- 
ring, and  belonging  to  the  genus  eha- 
toimis.  Here,  too,  our  traveller  discov- 
ered a  new  variety  of  alligator,  or  rather 
a  true  crocodile,  to  which  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Paris  gave  the 
name  of  OrocodUus  MoreUtvL  Instead 
of  two  orifices  in  the  upper  jaw  to  se- 
cure the  fourth  teeth,  it  has  two  grooves 
on  each  side,  and  is,  in  other  ways,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  varieties  of 
the  reptile  yet  discovered  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

To  the  eastward  of  Lake  Itza  are  a 
number  of  smaller  lakes,  in  a  line,  ex- 
tending towards  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Hondo,  which,  during  the  period  of 
rains,  overflow  and  connect  with  each 
other,  forming  a  continuous  chain, 
through  which  canoes  may  pass.  Apart 
from  its  lakes,  the  most  salient  feature 
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of  the  district  of  Peten,  especially  near 
its  centre,  is  the  multitude  of  reguhur, 
mammillary-wooded  hills,  alternating 
■with  level  plains,  or  savannas,  of  every 
varying  aspect.  These  are  carpeted 
with  grass,  and  although  offering  abun- 
dant pasturage  for  herds  of  cattle,  are 
silent  and  unoccupied.  Altogether,  the 
country  resembles  some  broad  and  beau- 
tiftil  park,  and  the  traveller  expects 
eveiy  moment  to  hear  the  familiar  bark 
of  some  farmer's  dog,  or  see  the  smoke 
curl  up  from  the  chimney  of  his  dwell- 
ing. But  only  one  green  glade  succeeds 
to  another,  and  the  hours  pass  by  with 
scarcely  a  sign  or  sound  of  life  to  diver- 
afy  his  journey  or  disturb  the  repose 
that  rests  on  all  things  like  ^  sabbath- 
spell. 

Owing  to  its  elevation  and  other 
causes,  the  climate  of  Peten  is  cool,  dry, 
and  salubrious.  Its  soil  is  wonderfully 
fertile,  and  its  natural  resources  almost 
unbounded.  The  maize  yields  two 
hnndredfold  in  ordinary  years,  and  a 
certain  white  variety  matures  so  rapidly 
that  it  may  be  gathered  within  ninety 
days  after  planting ;  cacao  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  woods ;  a  fine  aromatic 
variety  of  tobacco  flourishes  luxuriously 
in  the  very*  streets  of  Plores;  coffee 
bears  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ; 
vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  Tabasco  pepper, 
copal,  and  dye-woods,  are  all  indigenous, 
besides  a  multitude  of  vegetables,  the 
fruits  or  roots  of  which  have  value  as 
food,  or  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  arts. 

Peten,  in  its  geographical  position, 
its  history,  and  in  respect  to  its  popula- 
tion, belongs  naturally  to  Yucatan,  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  most  elevated 
part.  The  two  countries  are  separated 
only  by  immense  forests.  But  between 
it  and  Guatemala,  to  which  it  belongs 
politically,  we  find  a  great  rampart  of 
mountains,  impassable  even  for  mules. 
Thus  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and 
isolated  from  the  world,  the  people  of 
Peten  have  developed  a  character  equal- 
ly peculiar  and  interesting,  approach- 
ing, perhaps,  more  nearly  to  that  Arca- 
dian simplicity  and  contentment,  of 
which  we  sometimes  dream  as  the  per- 


fection of  human  conditions,  than  any 
other  people  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Genial  nature  supplies 
them  with  abundant  food  at  the  cost  of 
but 'little  exertion,  and  ignorant  of 
other  lands  and  free  from  artificial 
wants,  they  believe  their  own  forest- 
fenced  region,  to  be  the  most  favored 
spot  on  the  globe,  and  their  own  modes 
of  life  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory. 
And  if  we  may  credit  the  description 
which  our  traveller  has  drawn  of  their 
condition,  they  are  equally  contented 
and  happy.  In  the  streets  of  Flores 
there  are  neither  shops  nor  artisans,  not 
even  a  market,  and  every  one  depends 
on  his  own  productions,  or  on  such  ex- 
changes as  he  may  be  able  to  make 
with  his  neighbors,  for  his  food.  The 
accumulation  of  property  is  a  purpose 
unknown,  and  possession  constitutes  the 
only  title  to  the  soil  which  is  recognized 
among  the  people.  The  day,  which  in 
other  lands  is  the  period  of  activity,  is 
here  the  period  of  calm  and  repose. 
But  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
the  evening-breeze  sets  in,  the  town  is 
frill  of  life  and  hilarity,  and  the  sound 
of  the  marimba^  issuing  from  open  door- 
ways, invites  whoever  chooses  to  enter 
and  share  in  the  dance  and  the  song, 
which  continue  far  into  the  night,  under 
no  more  brilliant  illumination  than  the 
light  of  the  moon,  or  that  of  pine  splin- 
ters stuck  in  friendly  crevices  in  the 
walls.  High  and  low  participate  with  per-  . 
feet  freedom  in  the  festivities,  and  rank, 
age,  caste,  and  color,  all  the  conditions 
which  elsewhere  divide  society,  are  lost 
or  confounded.  The  same  tumbler — 
for  few  families  are  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  more  than  one — circulates 
among  the  guests,  until  it  is  drained, 
while  a  single  spoon  alternates  from 
hand  to  hand  with  the  same  jar  of 
sweetmeats.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  under  such  primitive  conditions,  the 
ladies  of  Flores  have  not  yet  mastered 
the  mysteries  of  crinoline  and  corsets. 
Their  dress  is  of  that  free  and  open 
character  which  best  conforms  with  the 
geniality  of  the  climate.  A  chemise  of 
thin  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  fringed 
around  the  arms  and  neck  with  coarse 
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laoe  or  domestic  embroidery,  and  a  sim- 
ple muslin  skirt  of  yarying  color,  con- 
stitute the  principal  articles  in  their 
simple  wardrobes.  Their  hair,  always 
luxuriant  and  beautiful,  is  plaited  in 
long  braids,  fastened  at  their  ends  with 
gay  ribbons,  and  is  allowed  to  fall  over 
the  shoulders  in  front  or  down  the 
back.  A  large  comb,  glittering  like  a 
crescent,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a 
necklace  of  pearls  or  little  golden  coins, 
complete  the  adornments  of  the  dusky 
daughters  of  the  Lake  of  Itza.  The 
sound  of  arms  has  been  but  seldom 
heard  in  the  peaceable  district  of  Peten 
since  the  times  of  Don  Martin  de  TJrsua. 
The  political  storms  which  sometimes 
rage  in  Guatemala  are  but  feebly  echoed 
.here,  where  no  one  troubles  himself 
about  the  form  or  the  personnel  of  the 
Government  under  which  he  lives,  or 
questions  the  propriety  of  its  acts.  The 
watchwords,  "  Humanity  and  Liberty," 
do  not  vibrate  here  as  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  or  in  Northern  America. 
Spaniards  under  the  viceroys,  Mexicans 
after  the  enfranchisemeijt  of  the  colo- 
nies, then  Federalists,  and  now  citizens 
of  an  jndependent  republic,  the  inhabit- 
ants always  range  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  successful  party,  content 
to  be  left  alone  under  the  paternal  care 
of  their  alcaldes  and  corregidors,  whose 
offices  are  sinecures,  for  crime  is  un- 
known I 

Of  course,  in  a  little  community  lost 
in  a  wilderness,  great  advancement  can- 
not be  looked  for  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Beading,  writing,  and  the 
first  three  rules  of  arithmetic,  comprise 
the  extent  of  instruction  to  be  acquired 
in  Peten.  When  the  last  census  was 
taken,  in  1889,  the  total  population  of 
the  district  was  6,800,  about  one  fourth 
of  which  was  concentrated  in  Flores, 
and  the  rest  diffused  over  an  area  of 
18,000  square  miles — ^giving  to  each  in- 
dividual, old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  a  landed  endowment  of  three 
square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  a  German 
principality.  Although  in  Flores  there 
is  a  slight  infusion  of  Spanish  blood, 
yet  the  population  is  essentially  aborigi- 
nal, speaking  the  language  of  their  an- 


cestors, which  was  the  Tzendal  or  Maya, 
the  same  that  was  spoken  by  the  ab- 
origines of  Yucatan,  from  whom  they 
are  doubtless  descended. 

The  mystery  heretofore  attaching  to 
Lake  Itza  and  the  secluded  district 
around  it  may  now  be  regarded  as 
cleared  up.  The  same  may  also  be 
said  of  the  scarcely  less  interesting  and 
hitherto  almost  equally  unknown  dis- 
trict of  Vera  Paz,  the  ancient  Tierra  de 
Ou&rra^  where  the  Bishop  Las  Casas 
first  carried  the  symbol  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  reaching  this  district 
from  Peten,  M.  Morelet  was  obliged  to 
travel  on  foot  for  fourteen  days,  through 
a  dense  wilderness,  intersected  by  deep 
rivers  and  high  mountains.  On  the 
table-lands  which  he  traversed  in  this 
weary  journey,  he  found  vast  forests  of 
pines,  among  which  the  mists  condensed 
at  night  with  all  the  chill  of  a  northern 
November.  Elsewhere  he  worked  his 
ways  amongst  tropical  jungles  of  broad- 
leaved  plants  and  interlacing  vines,  in 
whose  dank  recesses,  hot  with  the  poi- 
sonous breath  of  the  malaria,  lurk  pes- 
tilent fevers,  and  the  various  forms  of 
death  which  have  hitherto  closed  the 
country  to  adventure  and  exploration. 
Midway  he  came  upon  a  strange  and 
sinister  region,  bristling  with  disrupted 
rocks,  and  yawning  with  irregular  fis- 
sures, half-filled  with  water — a  desert 
without  beast  or  bird,  or  other  form  of 
life  to  relieve  its  dreary  solitude.  It  is 
strewn  with  shells,  and  the  rocks  bear 
evidences  that  it  is  frequently  over- 
flowed. Our  traveUer^s  guides  hurried 
him  rapidly  over  this  ominous  region, 
which  they  called  the  "  Valley  of  Death." 
During  the  dry  season  it  blanches  under 
a  blazing  sun,  but  when  the  rains  come 
round,  the  waters  well  up  from  the 
cloven  rocks,  and  spread  far  and  wide 
over  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
converted  into  a  vast  lake,  without  an 
outlet,  which  gradually  swelters  away 
under  the  torrid  heats.  During  this 
season  the  few  Indians  who  venture  be- 
tween Peten  and  Vera  Paz  have  to  make 
long  detours  to  avoid  the  Lake  of  Death, 
or  else  construct  rafts  and  wearily  work 
themselves  across  its  stagnant  ¥raieiB.  . 
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The  region  of  Vera  Paz,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  which  is  inhabited,  is  an  ele- 
vated, irregular  table-land,  firom  which 
the  rivers  of  the  country  fall  off  in 
erery  direction.  As  a  consequence,  it 
is  generally  cool  and  salubrious.  Its 
population,  like  that  of  Peten,  is  almost 
exclusiTcly  aboriginal,  and  only  modi- 
fied from  its  primitive  condition  by  the 
influences  of  the  early  Dominicans,  to 
whose  spiritual  control  it  was  ezdu- 
sively  confided.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  this 
region  secured  the  designation  of  the 
Land  of  War,  The  arms  of  the  Bpanish 
goyemors  were  impotent  against  its 
warlike  people,  who  repelled  the  attacks 
on  their  independence  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  savage  cruelty  and  bar- 
barism. The  Spanish  secular  chiefii, 
chagrined  and  vindictive,  applied  to  the 
crown  for  such  large  aid  as  should  en- 
able them  utterly  to  overwhelm  their 
warlike  foes,  to  whom  they  attributed 
every  crime  and  debasing  practice 
known  to  humanity.  Pending  the  re- 
sult of  their  application.  Las  Casas 
made  his  appearance  in  Guatemala. 
"Providence,"  said  he  to  the  baffled 
men  of  war,  "  only  wishes  to  operate  on 
misguided  souls  through  the  teachings 
of  the  gospel ;  it  has  a  horror  of  unjust 
wars  undertaken  in  its  name ;  it  wishes 
neither  captives  nor  slaves  to  bow  be- 
fore its  altars.  Persuasion  .and  gentle 
treatment  can  win  the  hearts  of  the 
most  obdurate  to  the  shrine  of  God." 
To  his  exhortations  the  grim  compan- 
ions of  Alvarado  only  responded  with 
the  monosyllable,  "  Try."  And  he  did 
try;  and  soon  after,  with  "no  other 
arms,"  say  the  old  historians,  "than 
the  double-edged  sword  of  the  Divine 
Word,"  he  ventured  boldly  into  the 
Land  of  War.  He  only  stipulated  as  a 
condition  of  his  mediation,  that  none 
of  his  countrymen  should  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  country  for  four  years ; 
and  that  in  the  event  of  his  success 
in  converting  the  Indians,  the  country 
should  never  be  enfeoffed. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
pious  adventurer  in  his  pacific  cru- 
sade, in  company  with  the  Pray  Pedro 


de  Angulo,  who,  in  1660,  became  the 
first  bishop  of  the  province.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  tribes  who  had  so 
successfully  resisted  the  arms  of  the  in- 
vaders, subdued  by  the  meekness,  the 
patience,  and  the  evangelical  virtues  of 
the  two  apostles,  little  by  little  ex- 
changred  their  native  barbarism  for  the 
more  gentle  manners  and  industrious 
habits  which  they  preserve  to  this  day. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  few  years  the 
name  of  THerra  de  Chuerra,  "  Land  of 
War,"  was  exchanged  for  Vera  Pa3, 
"True  Peace,"  which  it  still  retains; 
the  new  designation  having  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  tri- 
umph, the  better  assured  because  it  was 
not  founded  on  violence.  He  decreed 
also  the  arms  of  the  Province.  At  the 
top  of  its  shield,  the  rainbow  glowed  in 
a  field  of  azure.  Lower  down,  the  dove, 
bearing  an  olive-branch,  hovered  over 
a  globe,  and  the  motto  was,  "  I  do  set 
my  bow  in  the  cloud." 

The  character  of  the  Indians  of  Vera 
Paz  was  greatly  modified  by  these  cir- 
cumstances of  their  history — so  different 
fh>m  those  of  most  of  tiie  aboriginal 
families  which  fell  under  the  Bpanish 
dominion.  They  gathered  together  in 
large  towns,  and  adopted  a  routine  of 
life,  in  which  labor  and  devotion  were 
singularly  blended.  Perhaps  no  part 
of  the  world,  not  even  Rome  itself,  ever 
witnessed  a  more  g^eneral  conformation 
to  the  rites  of  religion,  than  did  Vera 
Paz  under  the  Dominicans.  Churches 
were  multiplied  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  little  oratories  rose  at  every 
comer,  at  the  crossing  of  roads,  the 
fords  of  streams,  and  among  the  passes 
of  the  mountains.  Every  man  in  his 
turn  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  the  priest,  or  such  matters 
as  affected  the  general  welfare,  and  con- 
tributed a  fixed  proportion  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  industry  to  the  same  purpose. 
These  practices,  although  somewhat 
modified,  still  exist;  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  habits  introduced  by  the  early 
fathers  are  passing  away.  Religion  has 
degenerated  into  an  empty  form;  and 
the  people  are  rapidly  relapsing  under 
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the  control  of  their  sayage  idaftiBCts; 
and  if  we  may  credit  M.  Morelet,  th^ 
are  in  a  condition  of  feyerish  discon- 
tent, which  may  any  day  be  exchanged 
for  open  and  savage  independence. 

The  total  population  of  Vera  Paz  is 
estimated  at  not  far  from  80,000,  con- 
centrated, generally,  in  towns  of  vary- 
ing size.  Some  of  them,  like  Coban, 
Cahabon,  Kabinal,  etc.,  contain  from 
8,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  They  have 
little  commerce,  and  their  manufactures 
are  limited  to  their  own  wants.  They 
dijQfer  from  the  dwellers  in  the  basin  of 
Peten,  in  that  they  are  less  simple  in 
character,  and  perhaps  more  sinister  in 
their  purposes-— for  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
guised that  notions  of  reestablishing 
their  ancient  independence  float  mistily 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  Indian 
families  of  Guatemala.  In  Yucatan  they 
have  already  taken  form,  in  the  bloody 
and  implacable  war  of  castes,  which  is 
desolating  that  fair  peninsula,  and 
which  seems  likely  to  result,  before 
long,  in  absolute  Indian  supremacy. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  vast  unex- 
plored region,  lying  interiorly  to  the 
districts  which  we  have  described,  be- 
tween Vera  Paz  and  Peten  on  the  east, 
and  Quesaltenago  aud  Chiapa  on  the 
west,  the  stronghold  of  the  unconquered 
Lacandones,  and  of  the  firagments  of 
tribes  from  all  the  surrounding  prov- 
inces, who  fled  hither  to  escape  detested 
contact  with  the  conquerors.  Anlong 
these  were  the  Manclies,  formerly  estab- 
lished in  Vera  Paz,  a  large  body  of  the 
Itzaes  of  Peten,  and  the  Choles  of  Ta- 
basco. The  country  which  they  occu- 
py, as  already  stated,  comprises  the 
great  mountain-bound  basin,  in  which 
the  Rio  Usumasinta  collects  its  tribu- 
taries, and  has  an  area  of  not  far  from 
ten  thousand  square  miles.  The  first 
mention  which  is  made  of  the  Lacan- 
dones  is  by  Cortez,  in  his  account  of  his 
expedition,  in  1524,  from  Mexico  to 
Honduras.  He  passed  through  the  dis- 
tricts of  Acala  and  Itza,  lying  to  the 
north  and  east  of  their  territory,  where 
he  found  towns  strongly  fortified,  as  a 
precaution  against  the  Lacandones,  who 
were  represented  to  be  a  warlike  people 


of  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
professed  themselves  in  greatest  dresd. 
Cortez  afterward  came  upon  the  rma 
of  other  towns,  which  he  was  told  had 
been  destroyed  by  them.  This  circum- 
stance gives  an  indication  of  the  cbr- 
acter  of  the  Lacandones,  which  eveiy 
subsequent  event  connected  with  them 
seems  to  confirm.  In  his  enumeration 
of  the  various  nations  having  their  seats 
between  Guatemala  and  Yucatan,  Piado 
speaks  of  them  as  ''  fiercest  and  most 
cruel."  For  a  century  after  the  arriT&l 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  foundation  of 
Guatemala,  they  kept  up  a  system  of 
incursions  on  the  surrounding  provinces, 
directing  their  fury  generally  against 
the  christianized  Indians.  In  1552  they 
boldly  penetrated  to  within  fifteen 
leagues  of  the  city  of  Ciudad  Real,  the 
capital  of  Chiapa,  destroying  many 
towns  and  villages,  and  killing  or  cap- 
turing their  inhabitants.  Some  of  these 
they  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  the 
churches  and  the  feet  of  the  crofiseB^ 
demanding,  ironically,  of  their  victima 
to  call  on  their  God  to  save  them. 
These  outrages  led  to  the  organization 
of  a  number  of  expeditions  into  thdr 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  chastiang 
and  subduing  them.  like  the  Itzaes, 
they  had  their  capitol  or  principal 
stronghold  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  fiom 
whence,  says  Pinelo,  "  they  made  andr 
den  incursions,  coming  and  going  intb 
the  greatest  celerity.''  This  island  was 
captured  by  the  Licenciado  Quinofies, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  in 
1558.  In  the  accounts  that  hare  been 
preserved  of  his  expedition,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  high  rock,  surrounded  by 
several  smaller  ones,  on  which  the  town 
was  built,  and  so  bare  of  earth  that 
there  was  not  soil  enough  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  who  were,  in  consequence, 
thrown  into  the  lake.  The  town,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  was  quite 
imposing;  the  houses  large  and  well- 
built,  and  the  whole  protected  by  walls 
of  defence.  No  idols  were  found  in  the 
temples,  for,  unlike  the  other  tribes 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  met,  they  «m- 
fined  their  adoration  to  the  sun,  and 
made  their  sacrifices  before  it,  in  its 
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actual  presence^as  Qainofies  himself 
had  an  opporttiDity  of  witnessing,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  his  own  men  whom  they 
hacl  taken  captive. 

Qninones  destroyed  the  town,  and 
Btarted  back  to  Guatemala,  taking  with 
him  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  all  of 
whom,  however,  contrived  to  escape; 
and  although  his  expedition  was  vic- 
torious at  every  6t«p,  it  was  fruitless  in 
any  decisive  result.  "  The  spoils  of  the 
war,''  says  the  old  chronicler  with  bit- 
terness, "  amounted  to  nothing.  Many 
of  the  gentlemen  who  engaged  in  it 
were  rewarded  with  crosses  and  honors, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  had  spent 
so  much  money  in  finery  and  ornaments, 
bright  arms  and  accoutrements,  that 
they  contracted  considerable  debts,  and 
left  their  houses  and  estates  involved  for 
many  years ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
are  yet  free." 

The  chastisement  inflicted  by  Qui- 
nofies  nevertheless  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  Lacandones  quiet  for  a  long 
period,  but  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury they  became  as  daring  and  trouble- 
some as  ever.  New  expeditions  were 
undertaken  against  them,  and  the  Crown 
itself  made  wide  concessions  of  rights 
and  titles  to  whoever  should  reduce 
them  to  subjection.  But  nothing  of 
moment  was  effected  until  about  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Itzaes  of 
Peten,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1695  Barrios  Leal,  Presi- 
dent of  Guatemala,  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  their  country,  after  a  weary 
march  of  a  month.  He,  however,  found 
only  deserts  without  inhabitants,  where, 
a  century  and  a  half  before,  the  Indians 
had  disputed  the  passage  with  Qui- 
nofies.  He  reached  the  lake  and  their 
ancient  stronghold,  but  found  it  desert- 
ed. But  after  much  search,  he  discov- 
ered a  considerable  town,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  had  fled.  According  to 
the  MS.  of  Captain  Yalenzuela,  who  was 
an  oflScer  under  Leal,  the  town  was 
called  "  Lacandon,  and  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  three  well-built  houses,  of 
which  three,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
were  of  large  size,  and  designed  for 
common  use.    One  served  as  a  temple, 


another  for  meetings  of  the  women,  and 
the  third  for  meetings  of  the  men.  All 
were  enclosed  with  stakes  of  wood,  whi- 
tened, and  varnished,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  distingui^  the  joints  by  the 
touch.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple 
was  a  place  closed  by  a  door,  in  wliich 
none  except  the  priests  could  enter.  In 
it  was  a  pedestal  or  altar  of  clay,  and 
on  it  braziers,  painted  in  various  colors, 
in  which  birds  were  sacrificed.  There 
were  dresses  of  cotton  cloth  of  gay 
colors,  with  cords  and  tassels  depending 
from  their  comers,  also  flutes,  and  other 
musical  instruments.  In  the  halls  for 
meetings  there  were  more  than  two  hun- 
dred seats  whereon  to  sit.  The  private 
houses  had  their  gardens,  in  which  were 
pineapples,  potatoes,  plantains,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables ; 
aUo  pens  containing  fowls  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  Europe.  In  the  adjacent 
country  were  wide  fields  of  maize, 
beans,  and  Mexican  peppers.  Among 
their  working  utensils  were  chisels  and 
hatchets  of  stone,  and  instruments  for 
weaving  and  fashioning  their  pots  and 
pans.  Fire  was  made  from  the  friction 
of  bark,  fixed  in  a  machine  for  that 
purpose.  And  altogether,"  continues 
Yalenzuela,  '*  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
people,  although  infidels,  were  quite  as 
wise  and  more  industrious  than  the  In- 
dians we  have  converted." 

Detachments  of  LeaPs  forces  pene-  ' 
trated  the  entire  country  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  discovered  other  towns,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  gradually 
collected  and  taken  nearer  the  frontiers 
of  Guatemala,  where,  after  various  re- 
movals, they  were  finally  concentrated 
in  one  town,  the  Ixtlavican  of  Scherzer 
and  other  modem  travellers.  These 
proceedings,  and  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  sympathiang  if  not  affili- 
ated Itzaes  in  Peten,  seem  to  have  effect- 
ually checked  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
the  Lacandones.  They  abandoned  their 
predatory  habits,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  rigidly  preserving  their 
isolation  and  independence.  Their 
country,  however,  except  where  it  was 
skirted  by  M.  Morelet,  is  now  no  better 
known  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Qui- 
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nones  and  Barrios  LeaL  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  portions  which  he 
traversed  were  found  to  be  without  in- 
habitants, we  must  infer  that  their 
numbers  have  greatly  diminished  since 
1637,  when  they  were  estimated  by 
PiDelo  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  is  possible,  however,  that  they 
have  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers,  and 
concentrated  themselves  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  which  offers  a  field  for 
exploration  and  adventure  infinitely 
more  attractive  than  that  to  which 
Livingstone  has  drawn  so  much  atten- 
tion in  Africa. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  modem  Lacandones. 
A  few  stem  and  silent  representatives 
of  the  race  occasionally  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  frontier  towns  of  CM- 
apa  and  Tabasco,  bringing  down  to- 
bacco, copal,  or  sarsapariUa,  to  exchange 
for  instruments  and  utensils  of  metal, 
and  when  the  exchange  is  effected  sud- 
denly disappear  by  obscure  and  un- 
known paths.  Waldeck  saw  some  of 
them  near  Palenque,  and  he  describes 
them  as  possessing  all  the  savage  en- 
ergy and  independence  of  their  fathers. 
Their  dress,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, coincides  with  the  garbs  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  of  Palenque 
and  in  Yucatan.  M.  Morelet  ascended 
the  Usumasiata,  until  he  encountered 
some  individuals  of  this  family,  from 
whom,  however,  he  gleaned  nothing, 
except  the  admonition  to  turn  theiiead 
of  his  canoe  down  the  stream — a  sug- 
gestion which,  as  they  were  well  armed, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  follow. 

As  already  said,  various  fragments 
of  tribes  or  nations,  driven  out  of  the 
adjacent  provinces,  have  united  them- 
selves with  the  Lacandones.  Among 
these  are  the  Manches  of  Vera  Paz,  who 
seem  to  have  their  seats  nearest  Guate- 
mala, with  the  frontier  towns  of  which 
they  have  some  relations.  In  1887  the 
Government  of  that  state  sought  to  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction  over  th^n,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  together  a  number 
of  their  chiefs,  with  whom  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  the  Manches 
agreed  to  be  regarded  as   under   the 


protection  of  the  €k>veinment  of  the 
Republic,  but  not  subject  to  its  laws 
until  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  and 
that  even  then  there  should  be  no  inter- 
ference with  their  religion  or  with  their 
practise  of  polygamy.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  treaty  ever 
went  into  effect. 

It  was  in  the  region  of  the  Lacan- 
dones that  the  cura  of  Quich6  affirmed 
to  Mr.  Stephens  he  had  seen,  from  the 
heights  of  Quesaltenango,  the  white 
walls  of  great  cities^  glistening  tike 
silver  in  the  sun.  The  notion  of  such 
living  cities,  rivalling  Palenque  and 
Mayapan,  in  the  district  referred  to,  is 
not  peculiar  to  one  part  of  the  oonntxy, 
but  prevails  also  in  Chiapa  and  Ta- 
catan.  On  the  8d  of  August,  1849,  the 
secretary-of-state  of  Chiapa  addressed 
an  official  letter  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department  of  Chillon,  bordering  on  the 
district  of  Lacandon,  stating  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Carlos  Narcalan,  beyond  the  Sier- 
ra de  la  Pimienta,  a  great  city  had  been 
discovered,  in  the  distance,  with  large 
edifices,  and  many  cattle  in  its  pastures; 
and  that  although  there  appeared  no 
road  to  it,  yet  it  was  supposed  that  it 
could  not  be  more  than  two  days  dis- 
tant He  therefore  ordered  the  prefect 
to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  reach  the 
city,  and  to  report  the  result  to  Mb 
office  in  San  OristobaL  But  as  notfain<; 
further  was  ever  heard  of  the  discoyety, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  city  could 
not  be  found  by  the  prefect. 

Nor,  in  &ct,  is  there  any  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  such  cities  do  exist 
For  although  the  Lacandones  and  the 
Itzaes  spoke  the  same  language  with  the 
Mayas  of  Yucatan,  and  probably  the 
same  with  the  builders  of  Palenque  and 
Copan,  yet  every  thing  connected  with 
their  history  and  character  proves  them 
to  have  been  considerably  below  the 
other  families  of  the  same  stock  in  the 
degree  of  tlieir  civilization.  Whether 
the  Tzendals,  the  Mayas,  Quich^  Zuto- 
gils,  and  Kachi(|uels  were  families  of 
the  same  origin,  who  had  reached  a 
higher  stage  of  development;  or  the 
Itzaes,  Lacandones,  Manches,  and  others, 
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were  the  degenerate  offslioots  from  these, 
may  be  a  question ;  but  the  presump- 
tion strongly  is,  that,  with  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  Toltican  empire,  of 
which  Palenque  was  probably,  at  one 
time,  the  capital,  various  fragments 
were  thrown  off,  and  driven  by  force 
of  circumstances  into  remote  districts, 
where,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  devel- 
oped peculiar  characteristics  of  their 
own.  At  any  rate,  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  Lacandones  represent  them  as  a 
relatively  barbarous  if  not  a  nomadic 
race,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  more 
adyanced  and  polished  nations  above 
enumerated,  although,  so  far  as  language 
is  concerned,  betraying  an  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  them.  In  Peten,  the  Itzaes 
built  temples  and  other  edifices,  closely 
resembling  those  of  Yucatan,  but  less  in 
size  and  somewhat  ruder  in  construc- 
tion, such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in 
the  weaker  efforts  of  a  colony.  But  in 
Lacandon  we  have  no  account  of  such 
structures,  in  the  towns  reduced  bj  the 
Spaniards ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
temples  of  its  people  were  more  remark- 


able than  their  private  houses,  or  dif- 
fered from  them  except  in  size. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  resign 
the  traditions  of  great  cities  with  white 
walls  of  stone,  covered  over  with  mys- 
terious symbols,  and  with  steps  crowded 
with  the  worshippers  of  a  primitive  re- 
ligion, to  the  poet  and  romancer,  or 
surrender  them  as  the  appropriate  prop- 
erty of  enterprising  exploiters  of  suppo- 
sititious Aztec  children.  The  fiict  of  the 
existence  of  a  frontier  people,  in  the 
heart  of  Central  America,  of  the  same 
stock  with  its  most  advanced  and  pow- 
erful nations,  and  with  character,  hab- 
its, religion,  and  government,  little,  if 
at  all,  changed  from  what  they  were 
at  the  period  of  the  Discovery,  is  one 
Bufi^dently  interesting  in  itself.  It  re- 
qtiires  none  of  the  "pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance "  of  gorgeous  speculation  to 
draw  to  it  the  attention  of  the  student 
and  adventurer,  who  may  find  here  a 
more  interesting  and  important  field  of 
research  and  investigation  than  among 
the  desert-snows  and  icebcigs  of  the  poles, 
or  among  the  sable  savages  of  Ethiopia. 


THE  THREE  WOREl-DATS. 

So  mtch  to  do,  so  little  done  I 
In  sleepless  eyes  I  saw  the  sun ; 
His  beamless  disk  in  darkness  lay. 
The  dreadful  ghost  of  Yesterday  I 


So  little  done,  so  much  to  do ! 
The  morning  shone  6ii  harvests  new; 
In  eager  light  I  wrought  my  way, 
And  felt  the  spirit  of  To-day  I 


So  much  to  do,  so  little  done  I 
The  toil  is  past,  the  rest  begun : 
Though  little  done,  and  much  to  do, 
To-HOBBOW  makes  the  world  anew  I 
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THE  FOUNDERS  OF  GLOBE  CITT. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  SAIL-BOAT,  swinging  idly  by  its 
stake  among  the  rashes  in  the  river- 
mouth,  and  four  row-boats,  drawn  np 
the  beach,  comprised  the  entire  ship- 
ping interest  of  New  Bolton;  and  its 
imports,  as  £ur  as  could  be  seen,  consist- 
ed of  one  trunk. 

"  You're  goin'  to  stop  here,  stranger, 
I  reckon  ?  "  said  a  red-faced  man,  in  a 
rancous  voice,  as  he  sauntered  down  to 
the  landing,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  the  stranger; 
"  Pve  come  ten  or  twelve  hxmdred  miles 
for  that  privilege,  and  I  should  like  to 
stop,  if  there's  a  hotel,  and  no  objec- 
tions." 

"Jest  what  I  thought,  from  your 
looks ;  and  if  you'll  give  me  a  lift  on 
t'other  end  of  this  trunk,  I'll  take  you 
up  there.  This  is  the  only  'bus  we 
run  now,"  said  the  first  speaker,  good- 
humoredly,  wiping  his  forehead,  as  he 
put  the  trunk  on  the  piazza. 

The  hotel  was  a  roomy  log-house, 
surrounded  by  large  oaks  picturesquely 
scattered  over  a  grassy  slope,  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  back-coxmtry — a 
prairie,  stretching  off  into  the  western 
horizon.  On  the  lake-side  was  a  wide 
piazza,  shady  and  cool  for  afternoon 
reveries.  Every  thing  in  and  about 
the  house  was  as  sweet  and  clean  as 
water  and  whitewash  could  make  it. 
The  stranger  stepped  up  and  re^tered 
his  name — "  Bichard  French,  Albany  " 
— in  a  dingy,  dog's-e^red  little  book. 

"  New  Bolton  is  not  as  large  as  I  ex- 
pected," said  he. 

"  Well,  it's  a  young  place,  and  hasn't 
done  growin'  yet,"  replied  the  landlord. 
"  If  the  West  was  all  built  up  and  fin- 
ished, there  wouldn't  be  any  West ;  it 
would  all  be  East,  and  you'd  have  to 
go  further  on— China,  perhaps;— and 
that'd  be  inconvenient ;  for  you  mU  go 


where  you  can  buy  vacant  lots  to  specu- 
late on,  you  know." 

"  Have  you  many  lawyers  here  ?  "  in- 
quired Richard. 

"  Well,  yes,  a  kind  o'  prairie  lawyers 
are  plenty  enough  about  the  country ; 
but  nobody  in  it  reglar  at  this  place, 
'thout  it's  bein'  mixed  up  with  moet 
every  thing,  ^cq>t  catchin'  white-fish. 
Tou,  now,  look  like  a  reglar,"  said  the 
landlord. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bichard,  pleased  with 
the  compliment,  "I  am  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  but  I  think  I  should  have 
no  scruples  against  indulging  in  a  profit- 
able land  speculation." 

"No,  it  won't  do  to  be  particlar, 
'specially  when  it  don't  pay,"  said  the 
landlord.  "  Besides  that,  youll  hate  to 
take  land,  if  you  do  any  business.  I 
took  land  for  board,  and  land  for  horse- 
keepin',  until  I  got  land-poor,  and 
couldn't  pay  taxes.  I  don't  know  what 
rd  done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  flock  of 
Dutchmen  that  stopped  here,  and  gob- 
bled it  all  up  {pT  me.  It  never  gets  to 
be  a  drug  with  them  fellen.  They're 
always  land-hungry.  It's  a  good  thing 
for  the  West,  too ;  because  we  work  off 
rough  pieces  and  swamp-lots  on  to  'em. 
They  olU  every  thing  land,  where  they 
can  touch  bottom  with  a  ten-foot  pol&" 

Richard  admitted  that  this  was  a 
great  country,  and  walked  out.  He 
had  been  three  weeks  on  his  way  from 
the  East  to  this  Western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  now  found,  in  the  doves 
about  the  bam,  the  mud-swallows'  nests 
under  the  eaves,  and  the  cosy  martin- 
houses  in  the  surrounding  oaks,  sudi 
suggestions  of  peace,  and  home-like 
hospitality,  that  he  spent  the  first  six 
days  listening  to  the  birds,  watching 
the  gulls  dipping  their  white  wings  in 
the  lake,  watching  the  sails  in  the 
offing,  and  thinking  of  Maiy  Seabray  in 
Chicago. 
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Iticliard  had  first  seen  her  while  he 
-was  in  a  desponding  mood,  at  Detroit, 
-where  she  came  on  board  the  steamer, 
bringing  sunshine  and  hope  to  him, 
and  two  trunks  and  a  bandbox  to  the 
baggage-master.  It  had  been  his  privi- 
lege to  console  and  assure  her  while  the 
boat  was  struggling  across  that  wind- 
tossed  waste  of  waters,  up  Lake  Huron, 
and  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw 
down  into  stormy  Michigan.  She  had 
gone  on  the  steamer  1^  Chicago,  for  a 
short  visit,  and  would  soon  return  to 
her  home  in  New  Bolton.  There  had 
been  a  subtle  fascination  about  Miss 
Seabray,  from  the  first  moment  he  saw 
her ;  and  yet,  at  times,  he  felt  repelled, 
as  if  some  malign  spirit  stood  between 
them. 

He  had  now  been  six  days  trying  to 
determine  that  he  cared  nothing  about 
her ;  and  Mr.  Ohinny,  a  cunning,  un- 
scrupulous land-speculator,  rich  enough 
to  be  greedy,  seeing  him  idle,  and  at- 
tracted by  his  youthful  and  ingenuous 
appearance,  invited  him  to  play  a  social 
game  of  euchre.  Richard's  partner  in 
the  game  was  Doctor  Blodgett,  who  had 
formerly  lived  in  Albany  near  Richard's 
uncle,  and  they  had  become  acquainted. 
The  Doctor  was  one  of  the  solid  men  of 
New  Bolton — ^postmaster,  storekeeper, 
and  land-agent — although  he  intrusted 
most  of  his  business  to  a  deputy.  He 
was  about  thirty-five  years  old— a  frank, 
and,  when  aroused,  a  lion-like  man. 
Ohinny's  partner  was  Colonel  Seabray, 
a  man  on  the  downhill-road  of  life.  He 
made  some  vague  attempts  at  the  court- 
ly style  in  manners,  and  was  as  much 
of  a  gentleman  as  could  be  expected, 
considering  the  poor  quality  of  the  raw 
materials  Nature  had  fiirnished.  He 
was  naturally  weak  and  untruthful,  and 
artificially  worn  and  torn  by  evil  temp- 
tations and  too  much  whiskey. 

"  Now,  to  make  this  thing  interest- 
ing," said  the  Colonel,  shufiQing  the 
cards  with  great  dexterity,  "  let  us  play 
for  the  drinks." 

This  included  cold  water,  cigars,  her- 
rings, sardines,  pickled  oysters,  and  all 
the  liquids,  from  aqua-fortis^  used  in 
trying  coin,  down  through  the  highly- 


colored  dilutions  made  use  of  in  trying 
men. 

After  the  Colonel  had  gracefully  lost 
five  games,  and  liquidated  each  time, 
he  turned  to  Richard,  and  said, 

"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  French,  we  have  a 
speculation  up,  and  we  feel  willing  to 
give  you  a  chance  in,  if  you  want  it. 
You  have  heard  of  Globe  City  ? " 

"  Heard  of  it  ?  Why,  yes,  sir  1  I 
heard  of  it  all  the  way  out  here,"  replied 
Richard. 

There  was  at  that  moment  hanging 
just  over  the  Colonel's  head,  a  map  of 
Globe  City,  five  feet  square,  which  he 
had  studied  for  an  hour  the  day  after 
his  arrival. 

"  You  say  you  heard  of  it  all  the  way 
out  here ;  they  were  good  reports  you 
heard,  I  reckon  ?  "  said  the  Oolonel,  his 
eyes  shining. 

"Very  good,  indeed,."  replied  Rich- 
ard. "The  captain  of  our  boat  -had 
some  lots  on  High-street,  where  he 
thought  of  building  when  he  retired. 
He  offered  to  sell  me  some  lots  cheap, 
but  I  wouldn't  buy  without  first  exam- 
ining the  property." 

"Not  under  any  consideration?'* 
asked  the  Colonel. 

"Not  under  any  consideration,"  re- 
peated Richard ;  "  though  I  think  it  is 
a  good  place." 

"It  is  C^  place,"  said  the  Colonel, 
decidedly.  "Just  look  where  these 
two  rivers  meet  now.  There  is  water 
enough  here  to  drive  a  hundred  run  of 
stones — ^ain't  there,  Chinny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  two  hundred,"  replied  Chinny, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  intended  to 
be  moderate;  "and  four  hundred,  if 
you  could  only  use  all  the  water." 

"  Why,  so  there  is  water  enough  in 
Lake  Michigan  to  run  all  creation,  if 
you  could  only  use  it,"  said  the  Doctor, 
laughing. 

"  But  what  benders  usin'  this  Globe 
City  water— 'cept  drudgin'  out  below  ? " 
asked  Chinny: 

"That's  precisely  what  Pd  like  to 
know,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  Fm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  hinders  the  water 
from  running  down  hill,  nor  what  good 
dredging  would  do,  except  to  make  a 
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deep  liole  for  fish,  unless  yon  dug 
through  to  China,  and  got  an  outlet. 
Now,  Chinny,  be  modest;  throw  in 
three  hundred  run  of  stones,  and  call  it 
one  hundred  for  the  present;  because 
there  is  a  good  water-power,  and  that's 
enough  for  your  purpose,  I  guess." 

*^  I  was  going  to  say,"  interposed  the 
Colonel,  "  that  it  is  now  a  geographical 
centre,  and  is  bound  to  be  a  commercial 
one  too,  Globe  City  is;  for  wherever 
water  centres,  population  will  Now, 
this  place  is  sure  to  control  the  milling 
business  for  twelve  miles  each  way — 
that  is,  sixteen  townships — *  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,* "  said  he,  reading 
from  the  margin  of  the  map.  "  But  we 
will  throw  you  in  three  quarters  of  this, 
which  I  call  liberal,  and  say  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres— just  to  make  it 
round  numbers.  Now,  this  is  the  pret- 
tiest wheat-country  in  the  world,  and 
will  average  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
but  say  one  quarter  of  that,  which 
makes  half  a  million,  and  aU  coming  to 
your  mill  yearly.  This,  now,  at  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  ten  cents  a 
bushel  for  grinding,  is  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  mill  alone,  each  year, 
clear  profit.  Well,  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars dropped  down  in  front  of  a  party 
every  year,  is  enough  to  make  him  stag- 
ger a  little,  ain't  it  ?  But  don't  you  see 
that  that's  only  one  item  ?  Look  at  the 
rise  in  property.  Why,  a  man  wouldn't 
want  more  tlum  one  block  to  make  him 
wealthy.  Now,  then,"  he  continued, 
sweeping  his  hand  across  the  map, 
glancing  from  the  Doctor  to  Chinny, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Richard,  "we 
three  gentlemen  here  are  the  founders 
and  owners  of  Qlobe  City ;  and  we  pro- 
pose to  give  you  an  equal  share  in,  be- 
cause we  Uke  your  style ;  and,  another 
thing,  when  a  party  comes  here  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  interests  of  the 
State,  we  want  to  give  him  a  start." 

He  had  so  far  succeeded  in  giving 
Bichard  a  start  that,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  Globe  City  and  its  founders  seemed 
to  be  dancing  about  in  a  mist,  he  was 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  offer  and  the  Colonel's  generosity. 


"But  I  have  no  money,"  said  he, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  breath. 

"Well,  but  you're  expectin'  money, 
I  reckon  ? "  said  Chinny. 

"  Yes,  I  expect  to  earn  some,  by-andr 
by,"  he  repli^, 

"Certainly  you  will;  for  of  course 
you'll  take  toll  of  the  emigrants  coming 
in,"  suggested  the  Colonel. 

"  That's  the  way  I  got  my  start,"  said 
Chinny,  grinning  like  a  playful  hyena, 
thinking  of  the  many  good  bones  be 
had  picked  in  his  time. 

"They'll  have  to  get  their  jmpers 
drawn  up,"  continued  the  Colonel,  not 
heeding  Chinny ;  "  and  as  you  can't 
hope  to  see  the  parties  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  you'd  better  take 
heavy  toll  when  you  do  see  'em." 

"  But  just  as  like  as  not  he  can  pay 
somethin'  down,"  insinuated  Chinny. 

"  No,  I  can  spare  but  four  hundred 
dollars,"  said  Richard,  smiling  a  faint 
apology  for  the  small  amount. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Coloncd,  mag- 
nanimously ;  "  that  will  do.  We  never 
go  over  a  x>arty's  pile,  nor  hi^le,  nor 
do  any  thing  smaU  in  these  matters. 
Give  us  what  you've  got,  and  well  take 
the  balance  when  you're  flush." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  place,^ 
said  Richard ;  "  for  I  determined,  when 
I  started  West,  not  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke." 

"Oh,  well;  them's  town-lots  you 
meant  then  I "  said  Chinny,  with  his 
sweetest  smile.  "  This  ain't  no  pig  in 
a  poke.  You  don't  buy  a  four-stoiy 
concern  here,  you  know.  You're  comin* 
in  on  the  ground-floor,  don't  you  see, 
jest  like  the  rest  of  us  ? " 

"Now,  then,"  said  the  Colonel,  al- 
most shutting  his  eyes  for  mathematical 
accuracy—"  there's  one  thousand  acres 
at  one-twenty-five — twelve  hundred  and 
fifty.  Surveys,  lithographing,  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  sundries,  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  more ;  so  it  costs  you 
just  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  come 
in.  I  guess  you  don't  call  that  bad  for 
a  quarter  interest,  Mr.  French — ^not 
when  you  consider  that  the  city  is 
founded,  all  ready  to  your  hand.  You'll 
get  your  share  of  honor  too ;   for  we'll 
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put  yon  in  as  an  ori^al  founder.  Well 
change  the  name  of  this  ayeDue — the 
longest  one  in  the  city.  There  it  is," 
said  he,  writing  with  a  pencil,  in  large 
letters,  "  French  Ayenue." 

^'  If  the  land  don't  adyance  a  thou- 
sand per  cent  in  two  years,"  said  Chin- 
ny,  "  ru  eat  a  gopher.  It  can't  go  back 
on  them  figgers,  that's  certain.  Land  is 
land ;  that's  one  of  the  satisfactions  o' 
comin'  in  on  the  ground-floor.  Land 
is  land  always ;  and  the  hay  that  this 
tract  grows  every  year  would  bring 
what  we  ask  for  the  soil,  if  it  was  only 
cut  and  sold." 

"  I  believe  it's  a  good  bargain,"  said 
the  Doctor.  "  It  lies  in  a  valley,  and 
looks  as  handsome  as  a  picture.  The 
great  attraction  for  me  is  the  oak-grove 
where  the  Park  is  located.  I  don't 
think  that  the  map  does  the  plaqe  jus- 
tice in  that  respect,  Colonel." 

"  But  we'd  rather  have  a  party  agree- 
ably disappointed  when  he  comes  to  see 
it,  you  know.  Doctor,"  said  the  Colonel, 
raising  his  eyebrows  virtuously. 

"  Well,"  said  Richard,  relying  on  the 
Doctor's  recommendation,  "  FU  look  at 
the  papers." 

"Tm  mighty  sorry  they  are  at  the 
register's  office,"  said  Chinny;  "but 
they  are  all  right.  The  money  you  are 
to  pay  will  be  used  to  settie  a  small 
balance  due  Government.  If  we  hadn't 
wanted  the  money  had,  to  make  this 
very  payment,  you  couldn't  have  got 
the  quarter  interest,  on  them  Aggers— 
not  with  my  consent." 

"  If  you  ask  any  other  security  than 
my  word  of  honor  that  it's  all  right — 
which  no  party  ever  did  ask  yet,"  said 
the  Colonel,  swelling  a  little—"  I'll  give 
you  this  certificate  for  a  quarter  section 
out  on  Plumb's  Lake.  It's  pretty  land, 
and  there's  a  water-power  too.  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  a  fortune  to  some  man 
yet." 

"  I  don't  doubt  your  word.  Colonel," 
said  Richard,  anxious  to  propitiate  the 
father  of  a  handsome  daughter ;  "  but 
if  it  won't  make  much  difference  to  you, 
ni  take  the  certificate." 

Richard  laid  down  the  money,  and 
the  Colonel  passed  over  the  certificate, 


with  a  statement,  as  President  of  the 
Globe  City  Company,  showing  that  Mr. 
Richard  French,  paity  of  second  part, 
was  entitled  to  an  undivided  one-quarter 
interest  in  the  whole  of  Globe  City,  as 
per  map ;  which  would  be  delivered  to 
him,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  on  payment  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
This  was  signed  with  a  long  back 
fiourish  on  the  final  letter,  so  fiaming 
and  exuberant  as  to  suggest  ideas  of 
princely  wealth. 

Fortified  with  this  document  from 
Miss  Seabray's  father,  Richard  walked 
the  silent  and  spacious  avenues,  and 
among  the  straggling  houses  of  Kew 
Bolton,  with  that  easy  dignity  befitting 
the  founder  of  a  city. 

He  felt  that  Fortune,  instead  of  being 
coy  or  unkind  to  him,  had  come  and 
graciously  plumped  herself  down  in  his 
lap. 

Wherever  he  went  there  was  buzzing, 
and  always  in  the  same  key.  The  rise 
in  land  was  enriching  all  who  dealt  in 
it.  A  great  many  poor  men  had  cleared 
ten  thousand  dollars  each,  this  very 
sunmier,  by  speculating.  He  did  not 
see  them,  but  they  were  about  the  coun- 
try somewhere,  getting  richer  every 
day.  The  old  hive.  East,  was  swarm- 
ing, and  all  New  Bolton  had  to  do,  was 
to  get  out  with  its  tin-pans,  cow-bells, 
looking-glasses,  and  dinner-horns,  and 
"  make  'em  settle." 

The  question  was  how  best  to  start  a 
town,  and  what  seeds  to  sow  that  a 
city  might  spring  up.  Some  men 
thought  there  was  nothing  like  a  news- 
paper to  build  up  a  place,  while  others 
were  quite  as  sanguine  concerning  a 
saw-mill  and  carpenter's  shop.  This 
man  insisted  that  a  store  was  the  thing, 
and  that  man  a  stone-quarry ;  while  one 
toothless  old  chap,  deficient  in  hair,  and 
greatly  gifted  in  ears,  thought  a  Tunker 
church  was  the  all-in-all. 

It  was  hard  for  Old  Bob,  as  he  was 
called,  to  keep  from  talking,  having  no 
teeth  to  hold  the  words  in.  He  was  an 
artesian-well  of  words,  though  the  foun- 
tain-head  was  not  so  high  as  the  pro- 
prietor supposed.  Having  talked  the 
white  folks  out  of  humor,  he  had  been 
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deyoting  himself,  of  late,  to  Indians, 
who  are  very  patient  generally,  and  can 
stand  a  great  deal  of  every  thing  (but 
thirst)  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  cold  vict- 
uals and  whiskey,  they  had  listened 
like  Christians. 

Finding  him  discoursing  to  a  nest  of 
natives,  all  asleep  in  the  shade,  but  one 
old  squaw — ^Mrs.  Mewonotoc— deaf  as  a 
post,  who  sat  blinking  at  him  through 
a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  Richard  stop- 
ped a  moment  to  listen. 

"I  understand  you  own  a  part  of 
Globe  City  ? "  said  Old  Bob,  turning  to 
Richard. 

"  Yes,  Pve  recently  bought  in,"  Rich- 
ard replied. 

"  Well,  if  rd  bought  land  o'  Chinny 
thout  seein'  it,  Pd  want  to  git  to  see  it 
'bout  as  quick  as  I  could ;  ftir  he  ain't 
a  man  that  goes  'round  huntin'  up  folks 
to  take  gold  pieces  oft'm  his  hands  less'n 
what  they're  stamped.  You  want  set- 
tlers, I  s'pose  ? "  said  Bob. 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  guess  there's  room  for 
them,"  replied  Richard. 

"  Look  o'  here,  my  friend ;  you  don't 
happen  to  be  a  pious  man,  do  you  9  " 
inquired  Old  Bob. 

Richard  shook  his  head. 

"  Because,  if  you  was  pious,  I  would- 
n't have  to  raise  my  hind-sights  to  hit 
you ;  'thout  you  was  a  Catholic  or  'Pis- 
copal,  which  I  allow  are  'bout  as  iiir  off 
as  sinners.  But  I  see  you're  in  a  hurry, 
and  Pve  got  jest  one  &vor  to  ask." 

Richard  turned  to  listen,  while  Old 
Bob  cleared  his  throat  and  filled  his 
lungs. 

"Pd  jest  like  to  take  one  gird  at 
Globe  City,"  said  he,  "jest  one  gird; 
and  if  I  couldn't  fetch  in  settlers,  Pd 
cry  co-peevy  I  Will  you  let  me  try  it 
once  ? " 

"  Pm  going  out  to  take  a  look  at  the 
place,  and  Pll  see  you  when  I  get  back," 
said  Richard,  hastening  to  the  hotel. 

"  Have  you  a  pony  for  me,  landlord  ? " 
asked  Richard. 

"  Yes,  a  real  Indian,"  replied  the  land- 
lord ;  "  follows  a  trail  day  or  night." 

"  But  is  he  strong  enough  to  go  to 
Globe  City?" 

'^  Globe  City  is  nowhere ;  he'll  make 


that  without  stoppin',"  said  the  land- 
lord. 

"  It's  a  hundred  miles,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  it's  more,  if  it's  a  rod ;  but  itTl 
take  a  mighty  long  pull  of  hard  ridia' 
to  lay  a  hair  on  the  little  coss.  He's 
tougher'n  a  pine-knot,  and  don't  like 
these  short  trips.  What  he  wants  is  a 
good  pull  over  the  river  into  Iowa ;  five 
hundred  miles,  or  such  a  matter.  Thst^ 
now,  'd  make  him  feel  limber  and  sp^. 
Chinny,  here,  rode  him  once,  and  kaom 
his  gait." 

'' What's  that  ?  "  asked  Chinny,  comr 
ing  up. 

"  French  wants  my  little  Indian,  to 
go  out  to  Globe  City ;  and  I  tell  him 
that'll  hardly  straighten  out  the  little 
devil's  legs." 

"Goin'  out  to  see  the  place,  eh?" 
said  Chinny.  "  Well,  the  Doc.  and  I 
was  talkin'  of  goin'  too.  Now,  why 
can't  we  join  in,  and  make  up  a  party  f 
What  time  do  you  start  ? " 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  Richard. 

"  All  right  I — ^to-morrow  it  is,^'  said 
Chinny. 


CHAFTEB  n. 

Thby  were  ready  at  sunrise,  and  found 
Old  Bob  standing  in  the  trail  at  the 
edge  of  the  prairie. 

"  Now,  remember,"  said  he,  "  that  Td 
like  to  take  a  gird  at  your  place;  and 
if  I  don't  fetch  in  settlers,  HI  ang 
small." 

"  Settlers  are  what  we  want,"  replied 
the  Doctor ;  "  and  well  give  yon  a 
chance." 

By  noon  there  was  not  a  tree  nor 
house  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon  in  any 
direction.  Here  and  there  a  solitary 
hawk,  slowly  sailing  in  search  of  pndiie- 
chickens,  or  a  far-away  emigrant-wagon 
creeping  westward,  was  all  that  they 
could  see  above  the  grass  of  Qod'a  great 
meadow. 

"  What  do  you  think  ot  that  giri, 
anyhow  ? "  said  Chinny,  after  a  long 
silence. 

"I  could  teU  better  if  I  knew  what 
particular  girl  you  meant,"  growled  the 
Doctor. 
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"What?"  said  Chiimy,  who  was  a 
little  deaf. 

"I  don't  know  who  you're  talking 
about,''  replied  the  Doctor,  turning  in 
bis  saddle,  and  hurling  the  sentence  at 
Chinny,  as  if  he  did  know  very  well, 
and  would  rather  not  discuss  her  merits 
there. 

"Why,  the  Colonel's  daughter,  of 
course :  who  else  could  I  be  talkin'  about 
in  these  diggin's  ?  " 

"  You  might  be  talking  about  squaws, 
ibr  all  that  I  know." 

"  T(m  might,  Doc. ;  but  I'm  a  little 
partic'lar,"  replied  Ohinny,  with  a  grin. 

"  If  my  opinion  is  worth  any  thing 
to  you,  ril  give  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 
**  I  think  Miss  Seabray  the  handsomest 
and  smartest  girl  in  the  country;  but 
she'll  make  a  man  dance,  if  he  don't 
mind  his  eye.  Regarded  merely  as  a 
handsome  woman*  she  can't  be  sur- 
passed." 

"Now,  Doc.,  you  talk  like  a  boy," 
said  Chinny,  playfully. 

"  I  feel  like  one  sometimes." 

"Fve  noticed  you  did  when  she's 
around.  I  guess  you  kind  o'  like  her, 
don't  you.  Doc?" 

The  Doctor  pulled  his  horse  about  in 
front  of  Chinny,  and  said,  savagely, 

"  Suppose  I  do  ? " 

"  Why,  that's  your  business,  of  course ; 
and  there  ain't  no  hurt  done,  either,  in 
hankerin'  after  a  putty  girl,"  replied 
Chinny,  in  a  soothing  tone.  "  You  ain't 
goin'  to  get  mad  about  it,  I  hope.  Bein' 
sweet  on  her  Is  one  thing,  and  gettin' 
her  to  be  sweet  on  you,  is  another,"  he 
continued,  craelly,  as  he  backed  his 
pony  off  into  the  grass. 

"  Chinny,  I  guess  you  want  to  quarrel 
with  me,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  You  act 
to  me  like  a  man  who  is  aching  all  over 
like  a  stone-bruise,  to  get  down  into  the 
grass  here,  and  settle  some  difficulty. 
It  must  be  that  you  want  to  take  the 
conceit  out  of  somebody." 

Chinny  protested  that  he  was  not 
aching  at  all,  and  did  not  want  to  set- 
tle any  difficulty,  though  he  looked 
pale,  as  if  he  might  be  aching  about  the 
region  of  the  heart. 

"  If  tiiere  was  oiough  of  you  to  get 


up  a  quarrel  with,  I  might  get  one  up," 
said  the  Doctor ;  "  but  as  it  is,  it  won't 
pay.  I  care  nothing  about  Seabray  or 
his  tribe,  but  I  will  not  hear  her  name 
bandied  about." 

"I  wasn't  bandyin'  nothin';  1  jest 
asked  your  opinion  of  the  girl,"  said 
Chinny. 

The  Doctor  rode  his  horse  ahead, 
without  deigning  any  reply. 

"  He  'pears  to  be  riled ;  I  guess  she's 
soured  on  him,"  said  Chinny,  turning 
to  Richard.  "  He  needn't  get  mad  be- 
cause the  girl  don't  like  him.  She 
hain't  no  call  to  like  him.  He's  too 
gruff,  and  may-be  she  can  do  better  to 
like  somebody  else."  Here  he  stroked 
his  chin  in  silence,  and  seemed  rather 
pleased  with  his  reflections — much  more 
so  than  Richard  was  with  his  own  re- 
flections, as  he  looked  at  this  low  fellow, 
and  wondered  if  Mary  could  tolerate 
him,  or  care  much  for  the  Doctor. 

"  Now,  I  try  to  please  her,"  continued 
Chinny ;  "  for  the  good-w^ill  of  a  dog  is 
better  than  his  ill-will ;  and  it's  jest  so 
with  a  woman.  I  know  she's  good- 
looMn',  but  you  can't  always  tell  by  the 
looks." 

Richard  caught  Chinny's  eye  watch- 
ing him  in  an  inquisitive,  sharp  way,  as 
he  turned,  and  said, 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  met  Miss 
Seabray  on  the  boat,  and  she  appeared 
to  be  a  superior  woman.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  any  thing  against  her  ? " 

"No,  I  didn't  say  any  thing,  'cept 
that  you  couldn't  tell  by  the  looks,  and 
you  can't.  I  don't  feel  below  her,"  he 
continued,  doggedly.  "What  I  know 
about  her  or  her  father— whether  he's 
respectable,  and  has  always  been,  or 
not  been,  is  nobody's  business." 

"  I  guess  no  one  wishes  to  make  it  his 
business,"  said  Richard ;  "  and  as  far  as 
Miss  Seabray  is  concerned,  she  probably 
does  not  desire  your  endorsement" 

"  Oh,  you  think  she  don't,  eh  ?  "  said 
he,  with  a  sneer.  "  May-be  you  know 
more  about  her  business  than  she  does 
herself;"  and  he  acted  as  if  he  had 
documentary  evidence  of  a  very  convin- 
cing character,  proving  her  affections  for 
one  Chinny. 
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It  was  rather  unpleasant  for  Bicluird 
to  lower  himself  enough  to  be  civil  to 
Chinny ;  so  he  rode  ahead  to  enjoy  the 
landscape. 

"  We  have  to  make  the  clouds  do  for 
mountains  in  this  country,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  and  of  course,  being  a  West- 
em  man,  Pm  bound  to  stand  by  the 
West  and  all  her  institutions,  though 
I  tell  you,  privately,  that  the  clouds  are 
very  poor  substitutes  for  the  regular  old 
rocks  themselves.  But  we  know  enough 
to  appreciate  whatever  we  happen  to 
love  that  is  nice — which  is  the  highest 
wisdom,  as  this  world  goes;  and  out 
here,  at  Plumb's  Lake,  now,  is  some- 
thing as  handsome  as  a  canoe." 

They  had  seen  the  place  for  miles; 
first,  a  speck  on  the  bottom  of  the  after- 
noon clouds,  then  a  tree,  which  had 
finally  widened  into  this  grove  of  oaks, 
with  the  clear  water  shimmering  be- 
yond. There  was  a  house  of  logs,  laid 
up  with  the  bark  on,  and  before  the 
door  sat  a  girl  knitting. 

The  lake  was  nearly  round,  and  about 
a  mile  from  shore  to  shore. 

"  You'd  call  that  a  pond,  down  East," 
said  the  Doctor ;  "  but  we  can't  waste 
water  in  that  way,  out  here  on  the 
prairie.  This,  now,  is  a  lake— and  here 
is  the  lady  of  it,"  said  he,  dismounting, 
and  introducing  Bichard  to  Miss  Plumb. 
She  was  alone.  Her  father  had  gone 
out  fishing.  They  could  see  his  boat 
near  the  shadow  of  the  other  shore,  like 
a  speck  on  the  glassy  water. 

"  Away  there,  to  the  right,  French," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  is  the  land  given  you 
as  security  by  the  Colonel.  The  water- 
fall you  hear  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake ; 
and  the  gpills  are  hovering  over  the 
shoals,  watching  for  small  fish.  I  think 
you  couldn't  find  a  better  place  to  found 
a  city." 

Richard  walked  down  to  look  at  it, 
and  Plumb,  seeing  him  on  the  shore, 
came  up  with  his  boat. 

"  Want  to  buy  land  ? "  asked  Plumb. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  believe  I  have  the  papers 
for  this,"  Bichard  replied. 

"  I  guess  not,"  said  Plumb.  "  I  think 
it  belongs  to  me,  without  you've  got 
rather  stronger  papers  than  I  think  you 


have.    Tour  name  don't  happen  to  be 
French,  does  it  ?  " 

"  It  does  happen  to  be,"  rq)lied  Rich- 
ard. 

Plumb  looked  at  him  amazed,  and 
th^n  suddenly  assumed  the  indifference 
of  a  man  who  was  not  to  be  imposed 
upon,  or  lured  into  any  indiscreet  ex- 
pressions. 

"  I  bought  an  interest  in  Qlobe  City, 
of  some  men  in  New  Bolton ;  and  Co- 
lonel Seabray  gave  me  a  certificate  of 
this  land  as  security  until  the  papeiB 
were  completed,"  said  Bichard.  "I'm 
a  stranger  in  the  country,  but  I  suppose 
it's  all  right  Pm  on  my  way  now,  with 
Doctor  Blodgett  and  Mr.  ChiDny,  to  see 
Globe  City." 

Plumb's  sunburnt  face  softened  to  a 
smile,  as  Bichard  said  this ;  then  his 
snowy  teeth  glistened,  and  he  broke 
into  a  loud  laugh,*  while  the  cdioes 
round  the  lake  joined  him  in  J0D7 
chorus. 

"  I  took  you  for  a  land-shark,  aronnd 
jumping  claims,"  said  he.  **  Get  in  the 
boat,  and  I'll  row  you  up  to  the  boose. 
Pm  glad  you've  come  out  here,  and  I 
hope  you'll  conclude  to  settle.  If  yon 
do  now,  I'll  sign  over  all  my  interest  in 
that  piece,  and  something  to  boot ;  but 
Colonel  Seabray  can't  have  a  foot  of  it; 
and  he  knew  it,  or  .he'd  never  have  let 
you  had  it." 

Bichard  felt  that  he  was  getting  into 
deep  water.  He  could  not  think  why 
Plumb  had  asked  him  if  his  name  was 
French,  as  they  had  never  before  seen 
each  other.  But  Bichard  had  always 
been  haunted  by  a  brooding  mysteiy. 
When  he  was  a  mere  child,  his  father, 
who  was  in  business  in  Albany,  suddenly 
absconded^  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  it  was 
supposed  and  had  never  since  been 
heard  of  by  his  family.  Shortly  after 
he  left,  his  partner,  one  Simon  Leach, 
ran  away  with  most  of  the  partnership 
funds,  which  left  Bichard's  mother 
nearly  penniless.  She  died  soon  after 
this,  intrusting  him  to  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  who  had  educated  him.  This 
mystery  concerning  his  father  had  haunt- 
ed him  like  a  presentiment  of  eril ;  yet 
he  was  shy  in  making  inquiries ;  for  he 
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did  not  want  to  publish  such  an  un- 
pleasant chapter  of  family-history. 

The  Doctor  was  the  tot  one  at  the 
landing. 

"  Do  you  know,  French,  that  this  is  a 
-wall-eyed  pike?"  said  he^ holding  up 
the  fish.  ^*  They  are  the  gamiest  chaps 
that  swim  these  waters ;  and  Fm  bound 
to  have  a  throw  at  them  to-morrow,  if 
Globe  City  sinks  for  it." 

Nothing  could  dissuade  him.  So  they 
all  went  fishing,  except  Chinny,  who 
preferred  the  shore.  Miss  Plumb  not 
only  pulled  in  some  of  the  largest  fish, 
but  sang  the  best,  and  said  the  wittiest 
things  of  any  one  on  board.  Plumb 
was  rather  silent,  and  looked  at  Richard 
a  great  deal. 

When  it  was  time  to  start  next  morn- 
ing, Richard  left  his  cosy  little  cham- 
ber overlooking  the  lake,  with  a  feeling 
of  regret ;  for  this  was  a  new,  fresh,  free 
atmosphere,  where  man  seemed  Nature^s 
guest. 

But  they  made  the  forenoon  merry 
with  songs  of  praise  and  thanks,  as  they 
jogged  along  toward  the  promised 
land :  discussing  questions  of  architec- 
ture, parks,  and  city  adornments ;  then, 
down  to  mill-wheels,  and  the  probable 
profits  from  woollen  factories,  if  they 
should  conclude  to  build  one  or  two, 
after  the  grist-mill  was  finished  at  Globe 
City. 

They  passed  over  some  broken  coun- 
try, crossing  streams  and  small  prairies, 
until  afternoon  next  day,  when  they 
came  to  a  belt  of  timber,  then  a  prairie 
ten  miles  wide. 

"This  is  the  wrong  road,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Chinny.  "  I  can't 
be  fooled  on  findin'  land — Fve  followed 
it  too  long." 

"  But  this  is  not  the  way  the  Colonel 
came  when  he  showed  me  Globe  City, 
and  I  tell  you  it's  wrong,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, stopping;  "and  I  don't  purpose 
following  you  any  farther,  for  we  must 
have  passed  the  place  already." 

Chinny  looked  about  him  a  moment, 
then  rode  up  to  a  bunch,  and  getting 
down  on  his  knees,  pulled  away  the 
grass,    and   disclosed   a   comer-stake, 


marked  with  the  town  and  range,  show- 
ing that  they  were  just  six  miles  east  of 
their  southeast  comer. 

"I'll  have  to  give  it  up,"  said  the 
Doctor,  looking  puzzled. 

"There,"  said  Chinny,  at  last,  "it 
comers  in  that  knoll,  and  lays  just  the 
other  side." 

They  all  galloped  up  to  the  summit. 

The  Doctor  was  thunderstmck.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  Globe  City, 
for  miles,  but  an  immense  marsh.  Wild 
duck  swam  about  the  market-place; 
and  muskrat  houses  were  located  aloug 
the  principal  aveniles.  The  only  spot 
where  there  appeared  to  be  any  land 
was  a  row  of  bogs,  marked  on  the  map 
as  High-street  It  was  there  that  Rich- 
ard's friend,  the  captain,  thought  of  re- 
tiring to,  when  he  gave  up  his  wild 
ocean-life  and  ceased  a  rover  to  be. 

"  Chinny,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking 
very  pale  with  rage,  "  are  you  a  knave, 
or  only  the  dupe  of  one?  Have  you 
been  playing  this  trick  on  us,  or  only 
playing  second-fiddle  to  the  Colonel  ? " 

"  Hold  on  now,  Doc,  that  won't  do," 
said  Chinny,  with  the  familiarity  of  a 
rogue  addressing  his  fellow.  "  You've 
.  set  this  thing  up  stronger'n  ever  I  did. 
Don't  you  know  you  said  there  was  an 
oak-grove  and  a  good  water-power? 
Now,  I  said  there  was  a  good  water- 
power,  provided  you  could  dradge  it 
out  below,  so  as  to  use  the  water— and 
there  w,  ain't  there  ?  You  can't  plead 
no  baby-act  on  me.  Doc." 

"Answer  my  'question I  Did  you 
know  that  this  was  a  maish  when  I  first 
talked  of  buying  in  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  said  Chinny.  "2 
was  in,  wasn't  I  ?  You  don't  s'pose  I 
was  so  green  as  to  git  in  without  know- 
in'  what  I  was  doin',  do  you  ?  When  I 
do  git  into  a  scrape,  I  won't  plead  a 
baby-act,  and  throw  off  on  my  friends." 

"  Such  a  plea  would  be  unnecessary," 
said  the  Doctor,  savagely,  "for  you 
would  be  protected  under  the  slatute 
concerning  idiots.  But  the  Colonel  is 
responsible ;  and  as  he  is  a  liar  and  a 
swindler,  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  I 
have  a  call  to  cowhide  him.  The  Globe 
City  he  showed  me  was  a  plain  of  a 
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thousand  acres,  high,  dry,  and  hand- 
some, with  a  groYe  in  the  middle,  and 
two  streams  mnning  through  it,  and  no 
more  like  this  place  than  paradise  is 
like  purgatory." 

"  Why,  you  went  up  on  Speculator's 
Hill,"  said  Chinny,  his  mouth  widening 
with  the  playful  hyena  grin.  "  7  never 
was  idiot  enough  to  be  took  up  there. 
It^s  where  we  take  all  them  idiots  that 
will  doubt  our  words,  and  will  insist 
on  seein'  the  land,  you  know,  Doc 
One  speculator  used  to  call  it  Pisgah. 
I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of  you ;  for 
I  thought  you  had  your  eye-teeth  cut, 
Doc." 

This  enraged  the  Doctor  beyond  en- 
durance. 

"  At  least  one  of  the  gang  shall  never 
take  another  victim  up  there,"  said  he, 
rushing  at  Chinny,  and  pulling  him 
from  his  horse. 

Chinny  was  a  great  coward,  and 
yelled  "  niurder  I "  lustily,  as  they  went 
down  in  the  grass  together.  But  like  a 
coward  cornered,  he  fought  desperately 
and  destructively,  scratching,  tearing, 
and  biting  whatever  he  touched  with 
teeth  or  nails.  The  punishment  was  so 
suddenly  administered,  that  Richard 
threw  himself  on  the  grass,  and  shouted 
with  laughter.  Here  were  judge,  jury, 
and  sheriff,  instantly  rolled  into  one, 
and  meting  out  justice,  "  without  fear, 
favor,  or  the  hope  of  reward."  It  was 
a  bolt  from  the  gods,  unobstructed  by 
legal  meshes. 

Chinny,  with  hb  fears  to  back  him, 
was  a  sinewy  antagonist,  and  struggled 
so  fiercely  that  they  rolled  to  the  water's 
edge.  Here  the  Doctor  seized  him  by 
the  coat,  and  with  a  sudden  turn  hurled 
him  into  the  water. 

"  Hee  hoo  1 "  yelled  the  Doctor,  across 
the  marsh.  "G-l-o-b^  C-i-t-yl"  he 
shouted  to  a  row  of  muskrat  houses, 
half  a  mile  down ;  "  *  French  Avenue,' 
come  and  get  your  patron-saint !  Hee 
hoo !  Fve  brought  him  home,  and  left 
him  in  the  a-u-b-u-r-b-s ! " 

Going  to  the  top  of  the  knoll,  and 
putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  he  ut- 
tered a  series  of  yells  and  warwhoops 
that  scared  up  hundreds  of  ducks,  loons, 


and  cranes,  from  every  ward  in  the  dly. 
Between  his  fits  of  laughter,  the  Doctor 
Bat  up  in  the  grass,  and  said  to  Chinny, 
who  had  clambered  to  dry  land,  and 
was  fishing  in  the  mud  for  his  boots, 

"  I  wonder  if  the  authorities  havent 
turned  on  all  the  mains,  and  forgot  to 
shut  'em  off  again.  Fiie-insanmce  rates 
must  be  low  here.  I  say,  Chinny  1  why 
don't  you  call  the  police  to  go  for  your 
boots?" 

"  A  joke's  a  joke,"  whined  Chinny, 
coming  up  the  knoll  barefooted,  with 
his  boots  in  his  hand ;  ^^  but  this  thing 
is  too  mighty  trash  on  me." 

"  Don't  plead  the  baby-act,  Chinny!'' 

"  I  ain't,"  said  he ;  "  but  jest  look  at 
them  clothes  once.  The  next  time  you're 
goin'  to  pitch  me  into  the  slush,  Fd  like 
to  know  it  in  time  to  take  'em  off: 
clothes  cost  money." 

"It's  your  own  fault;  for  in  your 
capacity  as  founder  of  the  city,  yoo 
ought  to  have  that  place  *  drudged' 
out,  so  you  wouldn't  get  your  clothes 
muddy,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  But,  joking 
aside,  now,  Chinny,  I  tell  you  that  you 
are  a  lucky  dog,  for  I  intended  to  drown 
you,  but  concluded  that  I  couldn't  afford 
to  risk  my  neck  for  so  small  a  matter. 
Put  on  your  boots  in  thankfulness  that 
justice  is  again  foiled ;  and  go  you  to 
Old  Bob,  for  Tve  got  the  worth  of  my 
money  out  of  the  concern,  and  I'll  do- 
nate my  share  to  him  for  religions  pur; 
poses.  You  can  work  together  here  for 
each  other's  good.    Come  on,  Chinny!" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not," 
said  he,  doggedly. 

"  Suit  yourself  about  that,"  replied 
the  Doctor.  "You  have  looked  into 
this  thing  deeper  than  any  one  else,  and 
may  know  of  divexs  reasons  for  settling 
here.    Good-by." 

"  Look  o'  here !  "  shouted  Chinny, 
"  you  ain't  goin'  to  leave  me  in  this  fix, 
'mongst  prairie-wolves  and  Indians,  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you'll  put  on  your  boots  and 
come  along,"  replied  the  Doctor. 


CHAPTER  ni. 
Thb  Doctor  reined  his  horse  about, 
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and  started  across  the  prairie  at  a  good 
round  pace. 

"I  would  beg  pardon,"  said  he  to 
Richard,  **  for  having  been  a  party  to 
this  swindle,  1/ 1  bad  not  been  so  duped 
myself.  I  suppose  you  relied  on  my 
judgment,  and  Fll  try  to  make  you 
whole,  in  some  way." 

"Do  you  really  think,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "  that  the  Colonel  is  an  ingrained 
rogue  ?  Is  he  not  a  gentleman,  forced 
by  pressing  circumstances  to  turn  some 
Tery  short  comers  ?  " 

The  Doctor  looked  at  Richard  incred- 
ulously. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  think.  Doctor," 
he  hastened  to  explain,  "  that  Miss  Sea- 
bray's  father  is  a  rogue." 

"  French,"  said  the  Doctor,  softening, 
^'  that's  the  only  good  thing  about  Sea- 
bray.  He's  a  man  of  broken  fortunes — 
but  she's  a  beautiflil  girl."  He  rode 
along  in  silence,  looking  at  the  grass, 
and  added,  "  She's  a  charming  gir],  and 
if  it  wasn't  for  her  father,  I  don't  know 
what  I  might  do.  The  Colonel  is  figur- 
ing to  marry  her  to  my  amiable  Mend, 
back  there,  for  he's  in  the  power  of  our 
beloved  barefooted  brother,  in  some 
way.  At  any  rate,  Chinny  is  rich— for 
this  country— and  the  Colonel  is  cramp- 
ed for  money ;  so  they  have  struck  up  a 
bargain,  and  the  consideration,  on  Sea- 
bray's  part,  is  his  daughter." 

"  But  she  will  never  consent  to  this," 
said  Richard,  quickly. 

"She  will  not  know  of  a  bargain. 
She  has  pride,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and 
wants  to  go  to  Europe,  and  Ohinny's 
money  will  take  her  there  in  as  fine 
style  as  any  other  man's  money  will. 
She  files  high  in  her  notions.  She's  no 
ground- bird,  and,  in  my  opinion,  thinks 
as  much  of  money  as  is  good  for  her 
health.  All  this  she  gets  firom  the  Co- 
lonel. She  is  not  to  blame ;  but  still 
that  won't  make  it  any  pleasanter.  If 
you  want  something  in  your  house, 
French,  next  to  the  unpardonable  sin, 
marry  a  fiirt,  or  the  child  of  a  scamp." 

He  was  moody  and  confidential  by 
turns  all  the  way  to  Plumb's  Lake,  and 
not  entirely  consistent,  either,  in  many 
of  his  remarks  concerning  Miss  Seabray. 


He  heard  at  Plumb's  that  the  Colonel 
had  left  New  Bolton,  and  would  not 
be  back  in  two  weeks ;  so  he  postponed 
the  cowhiding  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  and  concluded  to  try  wall-eyed 
pike. 

Miss  Plumb  urged  Richard  to  stay 
there  a  few  days,  but  he  declined.  So 
she  prepared,  with  her  own  gracious 
hands,  a  lunch  that  would  have  fed  a 
pic-nic  party  of  Choctaws,  and  intrusted 
to  him  a  note  for  Miss  Seabray,  with 
many  kind  messages. 

"  When  you  come  to  found  a  city  on 
your  land  here,  please  make  our  house 
your  headquarters,"  said  she  to  him. 
"I  have  some  improvements  in  orna- 
mentation, which  I  hope  to  see  incor- 
porated into  your  plan." 

Richard  promised  to  adopt  her  sug- 
gestions, and  rode  away  in  a  gloomy  fit 
of  the  blues,  which  came  as  the  clouds 
come,  and  would  go  as  they  go,  to  come 
again  some  sunny  morning. 

Chinny  was  not  naturally  a  very  lively 
companion ;  and  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion he  was  splenetic,  even  bellicose, 
when  Plumb's  Wood  had  sunk  into  the 
grass  behind  them. 

"  If  I  can  euchre  him,  I  will  I  "  said 
Chinny ;  "  and  I  think  I  can.  I've  got 
a  little  money  to  put  up  on  it,  any  how ; 
and  ril  put  it  up,  too.  I've  stood 
a  good  deal  from  Doc.  Blodgett— 'bout 
all  I  ever  shaU,  I  reckon.  I  can  stand 
bein'  blackguarded,  but  I  can't  stand 
bein'  throwed  into  the  slush,  'mongst 
poUywogs ;  and  Fll  have  him  throwed 
out  of  his  office  of  paymaster,  to  pay  for 
it.  The  loss  in  money  won't  be  much, 
but  regardin'  the  disgrace  of  bein' 
throwed  out  by  his  friends,  it'll  be  a 
little  tedious  on  him." 

In  this  bewitching  way  did  one  of  the 
founders  of  Globe  City  exhilarate  the 
young  man  whose  interests  had  now  be- 
come identified  with  the  West,  while  a 
soft  June  breeze  was  rolling  the  long 
emerald  waves  agjfffist  their  horses' 
feet. 

At  the  New  Bolton  Hotel  they  found 
Colonel  Seabray  and  two  men  waiting 
for  Chinny.  One  was  a  speculator  and 
the  other  a  railroad  man.    They  had 
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been  passing  the  happy  hours  away  at 
a  social  game  of  poker,  and  were  in 
high  feather — shaking  hands  heartUy 
with  Ohinny,  and  laughing  yery  loud. 
Though  the  Colonel  was  not  noisily 
hilarious,  he  looked  pleased.  He  had 
lost  many  blocks  in  Globe  City,  and 
gathered,  in  place  of  them,  fiye  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  at  the  social  g^ame  he 
had  managed  to  make  so  agreeable->to 
himself. 

The  men  wanted  to  buy  Chinny's  in- 
terest in  a  tract  known  as  Turkey 
Bend ;  but  he  did  not  want  to  sell,  not 
even  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  al- 
though he  had  previously  offered  it  for 
one  thousand.  Never  before  had  there 
been  a  man  in  New  Bolton  so  little  in 
want  of  money  as  Chinny.  He  had  it 
to  lend ;  and  what  he  now  desired  was 
to  find  some  responsible  men  to  take  it 
"off  his  hands." 

After  much  talk,  however,  he  sold  a 
half  interest  for  ten  thousand  dollars, 
payable  in  preferred  stock  of  the  pro- 
posed railway;  and  in  this  trade  he 
agreed  to  transfer  his  entire  interest  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  if  tendered 
within  one  year  from  date.  This  was 
equal  to  canonization;  and  Chinny 
loomed  up,  at  once,  as  the  largest  kind 
of  a  local  saint.  Having  sold  a  small 
interest  in  his  Turkey  Bend  estate  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  was 
currently  reported,  he  would  now  dredge 
out  the  mouth  of  New  Bolton  Harbor, 
and  establish  a  direct  trade  with  Eu- 
rope. 

There  was  water  communication  all 
the  way  by  the  WeUand  Canal ;  plenty 
of  timber  to  build  ships  with,  plenty 
of  wheat  to  load  them,  plenty  of  sailors 
to  sail  them,  and  much  money  in  the 
speculation.  Colonel  Seabray  said  so; 
Chinny  said  so,  and  he  knew  where 
money  lay,  as  well  as  if  he  were  Nature's 
private  banker,  and  kept  a  key  to  all 
her  treasure-vaults. 

Chinny^s  stock  ruled  high  in  all  the 
markets.  He  could  build  a  church  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  hint  that  it  was  policy  to  build 
one ;  that  it  would  help  the  place  more 
than  any  thing  else— except  a  hotel. 


While  Chinny  was  thus  towoing  m 
the  financial  sl^,  Richard  was  fast  de- 
scending. His  easy  bearing  had  left 
him,  and  he  no  longer  walked  the  streets 
of  New  Bolton  with  that  condescending 
air  batting  the  founder  of  a  city.  He 
was  disposed  to  ^*  sing  small  '^  over  his 
recent  purchase,  for  it  would  prove  a 
dead  loss,  except  the  shadowy  claim  to 
the  quarter-section  on  Plumb's  Lake. 

As  a  land-speculator  he  had  £uled, 
fh>m  having  too  much  hope  and  not 
enough  money.  Money  is  fi^ight  and 
ballast;  hope  is  sail,  and  had  earned 
him  over.  He  thought  that  if  hopefbl 
people  could  afford  to  be  schooled  by 
experience,  it  was  a  good  way  to  get  an 
education ;  but  in  his  case,  the  prelimi- 
nary course  had  exhausted  his  pocket 

So  he  determined  to  return  to  his  fint 
love — the  law ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
shut  himself  up  to  review.  He  was 
busily  engaged  at  his  books  one  day, 
when  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door.  He 
did  not  answer,  and  the  rap  was  repeat- 
ed, this  time  louder. 

"  Mr.  French,"  said  the  familiar  Toioe 
of  Colonel  Seabray,  "  I  have  a  note  for 
you." 

Then  he  repeated  the  rap,  and  pres- 
ently Richard  heard  a  little  scuffle  of 
feet,  like  a  man  standing  on  tip-toe  to 
peer  over  the  door.  The  next  moment 
there  was  a  thump,  as  if  he  had  gone 
down  on  his  knees  to  look  through  the 
keyhole.  Richard  thought  it  mnst  be 
something  urgent,  and  got  up  to  open 
the  door,  but  stopped  as  he  was  streteh- 
ing  out  his  hand,  for  he  heard  the  Co- 
lonel's breath  whistling  in  the  keyhole. 
He  was  trying  to  blow  out  the  ohst^l^ 
tion  Richard  had  placed  there.  Failing 
in  this,  the  Colonel  got  on  his  feet,  and 
went,  with  unsteady  steps,  to  the  stain, 
where  he  made  a  great  many  soundings 
off  into  the  abyss,  trying  to  find  bottom 
with  his  foot;  then  slowly  feeling  his 
way  down,  he  finally  took  the  last  two 
stairs  at  one  step,  and  sprawled  head- 
long across  the  halL  That  seemed  to 
sober  him  somewhat 

"  Hello,  Colonel,"  said  Chinny, "  yoo 
missed  a  step,  eh  ?  Was  you  lookin'  for 
me?" 
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"No ;  I  had  a  note  here  for  Prencli, 
but  I  caa't  find  him.  Suppose  you  take 
it,"  said  the  Ck>lonel.  "  I  can't  go  climb- 
ing up  and  down  these  stairs  for  a  little 
law-thing;"  and  then  they  both  went 
into  the  bar-room,  out  of  Richard's 
hearing,  where  the  Colonel  made  copi- 
ous inward  applications  for  his  contu- 
fsions. 

Richard  returned  to  his  room,  annoyed 
at  the  little  scene  he  had  just  witnessed 
fix>m  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  at  him- 
self for  his  incivility.  He  had  not  called 
on  Maiy  since  her  return  from  Chicago ; 
and  now  to  refuse  her  note,  was  barbar- 
ous. No  lawyer,  he  believed,  could 
hope  for  permanent  success,  who  so  dis- 
regarded social  duties.  Besides,  by 
going  up  there  he  would  learn  what  the 
note  contained  without  asking  Chinny 
for  it;  and  that  evening  he  called  on 
Mary. 

"  Then  you  really  did  not  come  here 
to  see  Miss  Plumb  ? "  said  she. 

"^  Certainly  not.  I  should  have  gone 
to  Plumb's  Lake  for  that  purpose,"  he 
replied. 

"  She  is  here,  and  has  been  all  day." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Richard. 

"  You  certainly  surprise  wi«,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  Miss 
Plumb  should  escape  the  eyes  of  one  she 
BO  admires.  She  wants  to  see  you,  and 
sent  a  note  by  father." 

"  To  me  ?    I  did  not  get  any." 

"  Yes,  to  you.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
have  young  lawyers  out  here,  and  we 
must  make  the  most  of  them." 

"  She  did  not  come  here  on  purpose 
to  see  me  ? "  said  Richard. 

"  I  believe  she  is  getting  some  sugar 
and  molasses,  also,"  said  Mary,  laugh- 
ing. "  You  know  the  Doctor  is  there ; 
and  she  is  too  hospitable  to  let  him  go 
unsweetened.  Don't  be  jealous,  now, 
please ;  though  the  Doctor  is  rich,  good- 
looking,  not  old,  not  intolerably  queer, 
as  a  great  many  doctors  are.— But  to 
relieve  your  mind,"  she  continued,  "  I 
must  tell  you,  as  a  profound  secret,  that 
few  girls  like  doctors,  because  they 
know  too  much." 

"  Who  do  ? " 

"  Doctors,"  replied  Mary. 


"But  1  thought  you  admired  men 
who  were  wise  and  learned,"  said  he. 

"  Not  for  wisdom  and  learning  alone, 
for  these  make  men  owlish  and  dis- 
agreeable. We  like  that  which  makes 
men  famous.  Miss  Plumb,  for  instance, 
would  be  likely  to  admire  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Gault,  a  young  lawyer  in  Chica- 
go, who  often  called  at  uncle's  house." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  he 
asked,  quickly. 

"  Because  he's  so  delightful  and  such 
an  ornament  to  society,"  said  Mary. 
"  Whenever  I  heard  him  talk,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  just  been  gleaning  through 
the  gardens  of  literature,  and  was  return- 
ing with  his  arms  full  of  flowers." 

"A  shining,  showy,  surface  man," 
said  Richard.  "  A  shallow  stream  with 
nothing  but  sparkle  would  not  suit  Miss 
Plumb.  She  wants  something  deeper 
and  less  transparent." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  even  if  it  were  a  mud- 
puddle,"  said  Mary,  looking  at  him 
archly. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  this  paragon," 
said  Richard,  trying  not  to  seem  an- 
noyed or  appear  very  jealous.  "  I  sup- 
pose, to  use  a  floral  comparison,"  con- 
tinued Richard,  "  that  Mr.  Gault  must 
be,  among  moss-roses,  the  very  moss- 
iest." 

"  The  top-blossom  of  culture,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  Mary. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  he,  "that 
emulation  expired  in  a  spaam,  when 
Gault  ceased  to  be  a  boyish  bud,  and 
shone  full-blown  on  Society's  eyes,  did- 
n't it  f" 

"  Oh,  no  I  Emulation  and  envy  have 
spasms,  and  cramps,  and  all  kinds  of 
contortions,  but  don't  expire— at  any 
rate,  not  in  Chicago,"  said  Mary,  as  she 
saw  Richard  wince  a  little. 

"  1  used  to  know  Gkult,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "  or  I  would  not  have  said  what  I 
did.  He  is  a  very  large  man,  with  black 
hair." 

"  No,  you  mistake  the  man,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"1  beg  his  pardon,"  said  Richard, 
getting  up,  and  extending  his  hand. 
"  Allow  me  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Gault's 
friend,  and  congratulate  you  both  on 
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the  mutual  good  taste  tliat'made  you 
such  friends.    I  must  say  good-by." 

But  he  did  not  saygood-by  again,  for 
there  was  something  in  Mary's  eyes  that 
prevented  him.  He  tried  to  believe 
that  it  was  best  to  say  so,  and  hence- 
forth devote  himself  to  his  books.  He 
tried  to  go,  and  got  to  the  piazza,  where 
he  made  the  profound  remark  that  it 
strengthened  him  to  look  at  the  stars ; 
and  then  they  both  found  so  many  to 
look  at— lucky  and  unlucky  mixed  to- 
gether, and  hard  to  sort,  and  so  much 
strength  to  be  gained,  too,  withal — that 
it  was  late  when  Richard  climbed  to  his 
room  and  composed  himself  to  happy 
dreams. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  so  suggest- 
ive to  a  man  as  the  act  of  dressing. 
Every  wrinkle  and  button  reminds  him 
of  something  to  be  done  or  undone.  In 
Richard's  case  something  was  to  be 
done;  and  by  the  time  he  had  got 
ready  to  walk  down-stairs  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  reviewed  a  long  pro- 
cession of  yesterday's  events,  and  at  the 
heels  of  the  caravan  marched  a  resolu- 
tion to  get  a  room,  and  commence  prac- 
tice. 

He  soon  found  an  abandoned  land- 
office,  which  he  hired,  subject  to  the  sale 
of  the  lot  on  which  it  stood.  This  was 
a  step  ahead. 

When  Mary  Seabray  sat  up  in  bed, 
next  morning,  she  was  conscious  of  hav- 
ing seen  a  long  caravan  of  camels,  in  a 
dream,  and  each  one  was  loaded  down 
with  a  cargo  of  headaches,  consigned  to 
her.  Then  she  was  conscious  of  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  next  moment  of  the 
presence  of  Miss  Plumb, 

So  she  piled  the  pillows  up  to  recline 
on,  and  blushed  a  little  as  she  said, 

"I  had  such  a  delightful  time  last 
night ! " 

Miss  Plumb's  lips  quivered  slightly, 
as  she  nodded  and  smiled,  and  folded 
Mary^s  black  hair  around  and  around 
her  fingers. 

"  He  was  so  complimentary  to  you," 
said  Mary. 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  believe  that,  Mary. 
Why,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  should  be  per- 
fectly fascinated  with  you,"  said  Miss 


Plumb ;  "  and  I  know  that  I  coald  not 
care  for  any  one  else.  It  makes  the 
tears  come  into  my  eyes  to  gee  how 
beautiftd  you  are,  lying  there ; "  and  ahe 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow.  Then, 
tossing  back  her  hair,  she  smoothed  her 
fisu!e  with  both  hands,  till  it  shone 
again. 

<^  I  did  as  you  suggested,"  swdMary; 
"  but  do  you  know  that  I  was  fright- 
ened at  one  time,  he  seemed  so  jealons 
ofMr.  Gault?" 

Both  girls  laughed  heartily  at  this. 

"I  cannot  trust  myself  to  do  thit 
again,"  she  continued.  "  The  fact  is,  I 
am  half  glad  that  he  is  going  to  pay 
more  attention  to  his  books  than  he 
does  to  us.  His  presence  here  makes 
Chinny  so  jealous  and  annoys  father.  I 
don't  know  why  it  is  that  every  thing 
I  do  hurts  some  one's  feelinga  I  most 
be  destined  to  great  things  in  this 
world,  or  the  elements  would  not  be  so 
disturbed  when  I  wink.  Perhaps  mj 
mission  is  to  marry  some  poor  wretch, 
and  make  a  man  of  him.  Did  yon 
ever  wonder  whether  a  correct  census- 
report  would  show  that  most  womsi 
married  for  money,  or  to  please  their 
friends,  or  for  some  other  motive  than 
love  ? " 

"  When  I  say  no,"  replied  Miss  Hmnb, 
smoothing  the  hair  on  the  pillow, 
"  please  imagine  me  as  using  a  capital 
*  N '  and  a  capital  *  O,'  which  means  that 
I  never  did  wonder ;  and  I  do  not  want 
to  hear  you  talk  about  it.  As  for  Chm- 
ny,  I  wish  I  had  him  to  deal  withasa 
lover." 

"  I  wish  you  had  him  as  a  lover,  or 
hater,  or  any  thing  else,  if  you'd  only 
keep  him;  and  I  will  reconunend yon 
'to  his  highness.  But  really,  now,  let  ns 
be  practical,  and  assume  that  the  Fates 
(please  imagine  me  as  using  five  capi- 
tals)  will  do  their  worst,— and  you  know 
they  are  always  doing  it,— don't  yon 
think  Chinny  could  be  made  something 
of^  by  a  woman  of  ingenuity  ? " 

"Mary  Seabray,"  said  Miss  Plnmbi 
putting  a  hand  each  side  of  the  face  on 
the  pillow,  and  rolling  it  to  and  fro  like 
a  baby's,  then  gently  dabbing  it  down 
in  the  pillow,  to  emphasize  each  word, 
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'^  will  yon  please  imagine  me  as  using 
the  largest  kind  of  capitals,  when  I  an- 
swer '  no,'  to  that  question  ? " 

"  Bat  if  you  conld  only  hear  father 
talk,  and  see  him  when  he  comes  home 
sometimes.  I  never  saw  a  man  glare  as 
he  did  last  night,  when  he  found  that 
Richard  had  been  here.'' 

"•  I  do  not  want  to  hear  him  talk," 
said  Miss  Plumb.  *<  The  natural  right 
of  a  parent  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
let  a  £ither  destroy  a  daughter's  happi- 


"  Neither  can  I  destroy  his,"  said 
Mary. 

"You  can  your  own,  though,"  re- 
plied Hiss  Plumb,  "  by  indulging  such 
thoughts.  Be  adyised  by  me,  and  fol- 
low my  plan." 

"Look  me  in  the  eye,"  said  Mary, 
stretching  out  her  snowy  arm,  and  turn- 
ing Miss  Plumb's  face  toward  her  own. 
"  Is  it  safe  to  follow  your  plan  ?  I  am 
almost  jealous  at  the  thought  of  it. 


You  neyer  heard  of  the  lawyer,  did  you, 
who  commenced  pleading  his  client's 
case  with  a  widow,  and  ended  by  plead- 
ing his  own  ? " 

"  No,  but  Pre  heard  of  a  girl  who 
commenced  pleading  Chinny's  case,  and 
ended  by  pleading  a  lawyer's.  Look  ms 
in  the  eye,  and  say  you  do  not  love 
Richard  French." 

"  I  do  not  love  Rich—" 

"  No,  no,  no  1 "  said  Miss  Plumb,  put- 
ting her  hand  over  Mary's  lips.  "  Look 
me  in  the  eye,  Mrs.  Chinny,  directly  in 
the  eye,"  and  Miss  Plumb  ran  out  of 
the  room  laughing,  where  Mary  soon 
joined  her.  The  headache  had  gone 
now,  and  the  two  radiant  girls  sat  sip- 
ping their  coffee  alone,  telling  secrets 
too  confidential  for  paper. 

Most  of  their  talk  was  about  Richard, 
who  was,  at  that  moment,  wondering 
just  how  much  poverty  he  could  stand, 
to  the  square  inch,  without  being 
crushed. 


WITH  THE  NUNS. 


If  ever  there  was  a  Protestant  by 
descent,  tradition,  educational  influence, 
and  religious  conviction,  I  suppose  I 
was  one.  A  Puritan  ancestry  on  my 
father's  side,  whose  graves  for  near  two 
hundred  years  I  some  time  since  mused 
over  at  Hartford,  had  determined  my 
cast  in  the  Roundhead  type,  and  I 
hated  popery  as  ferociously  as  I  was 
capable  of  hating  any  thing.  Not  that 
I  knew  much  about  it,  but  Protestant 
martyrologies  and  histories  of  the  Re- 
formation had,  with  other  concurrent 
influences,  engendered  a  state  of  feeling 
which,  though  correct  enough,  perhaps, 
in  some  of  its  impulses,  was  beyond 
peradventure  eminently  unjudicial.  I 
well  remember,  when  a  boy,  the  abhor- 
rent interest  with  which  I  watched  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at 
Cincinnati.  Several  years  were  spent  in 
laying  its  ponderous  foundations— in 
places  eight  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  I 
sounded  them  many  a  time  in  search  of 


inquisitorial  vaults  made  ready  for  their 
furniture  of  pain,  and  as  season  after 
season  the  grand  enclosure  grew,  I  wan- 
dered through  crypt  and  gallery  hunt- 
ing for  secret  chambers,  and  estimating 
as  best  I  could  the  resistance  that  its 
massive  masonry  would  oppose  to  an 
artillery  enfilade  down  Seventh-street — 
in  which  I  proposed  to  make  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  building  useful.  For  that 
it  was  a  fortress  under  the  guise  of  a 
church,  was  probably  at  that  time  the 
best  settled  of  all  my  articles  of  faith. 
But  the  church  grew  through  fifteen 
years  of  building  to  architectural  ma- 
turity,— and  I  suppose  I  grew  some 
too ;  at  all  events,  I  outgrew  alike  the 
belief  in  its  dungeons,  and  the  desire  to 
knock  it  down. 

All  my  family,  and  their  collaterals, 
were  Baptists, — a  denomination,  as  I 
suppose,  more  diametrically  antago- 
nistic, in  respect  of  church  government, 
doctrine,  and  religious  methods,  to  the 
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Romish  system,  than  any  other  body 
called  evangelical.  Every  congregation 
is  a  complete  and  nnitary  church.  The 
church-meeting  is  the  highest  court  of 
appeal.  Universal  suffi-age  had  been 
practised  by  it  for  generations  before  it 
was  patented  as  a  political  panacea. 
The  written  Word,  unclogged  by  pa- 
tristic, ecumenical,  or  synodical  interpre- 
tations, is  the  sole  and  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  It  was  from  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  Virginia  that  Jefferson 
drew  the  model  from  which  he  cast  the 
present  political  institutions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  has  no  proxy  member- 
ship. Every  individual  on  its  muster- 
roll  is,  or  should  be,  able  to  do  militant 
duty.  My  father  was  a  devout  and 
working  member  of  this  democratic 
faith.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
were  chiefly  spent  in  forwarding  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  a  theologi- 
cal college  for  the  education  of  Baptist 
ministers.  His  work  for  the  time  being 
seemed  to  prosper,  and  he  left  the 
institution  at  his  death  with  large  and 
valuable  buildings,  extensive  and  elabo- 
rately improved  grounds  in  the  centre 
of  a  growing  city — and  an  endowment 
of  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
This  he  considered  the  one  completely 
successful  labor  of  his  life.  Here  was 
to  be  "  a  centre  of  evangelical  light  and 
truth,  that  from  age  to  age  would  shed 
its  beams  over  the  western  churches, — a 
seat  of  gospel  learning  from  which, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  would  go 
out  long  lines  of  thoroughly  equipped 
and  earnest  men  to  hasten  the  final 
triumph  and  universal  reign  of  pure 
and  primitive  religion.^'  So  he  wrote 
and  prayed  and  planned  twenty-four 
years  ago. 

Among  those  who  wrought  steadfast- 
ly at  the  heretical  enterprise  was  one 
Dennis,  an  Hibernian  of  small  scholar- 
ship, but  great  faith.  One  day  I  over- 
heurd  him  say  to'  a  fellow-laborer — 
speaking  of  my  father-—"  He  may  work 
at  his  college  as  much  as  he  likes,  but 
the  praists'U  get  it  in  good  time."  And 
they  have  1— or,  at  least,  the  nuns  have 
— ^though  neither  father  nor  Dennis  saw 
it  with  fleshly  eyes.    Only  last  week  I 


cut  from  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  the 
following  local  item : 

The  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  St  Elisabeth 
Hospital,  on  EleTenth-street,  was  performed 
yesterday  afternoon  by  Bishop  Carrell  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  assisted  by  Bight  ReTerend 
J.  M.  Lancaster,  Fathers  Butler,  Mitchell,  Frei- 
lich,  Bolter,  Smith,  and  others,  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  concoorse  of  people,  indoding 
the  members  of  the  varioiis  Catholic  benero- 
Icnt  societies  of  Covington,  Keirport,  Dayton, 
and  Ludlow.  Mother  Francesca,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  in 
Europe,  who  has  just  arrived  in  this  country, 
was  also  present  The  dedication  exercises 
were  conducted  in  both  German  and  English, 
and  were  of  the  most  interesting  and  impress- 
ive character.  The  St  Elizabeth  Hospital,  as 
most  of  our  readers  know,  is  conducted  bj  the 
St  Francescan  Sisters.  They  purchased,  last 
fall,  the  commodious  building  and  grounds 
known  as  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
property,  on  Eleventh-street,  with  the  design 
of  converting  it  into  a  public  hospitaL 

Then  follows  a  description  of  iJlie 
advantages  of  the  building,  locality, 
&c.,  &c. 

But  to  return.  While  all  this  highly 
Protestant  work  was  going  on  in  the 
immediate  family,  my  mother's  father, 
at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  did  the 
most  absurd,  unprecedented,  and  in- 
credible thing  that  ever  was  perpetrated 
by  a  priyate  gentleman  of  sound  mind 
and  in  comfortable  drcumstancea^— 4ie 
became  a  Romanist.  Had  be  turned 
Jew,  Mahometan,  or  Pagan,  we  would 
have  marvelled,  and  been  afflicted,  less. 
For  a  long  time  the  dreadfU  secret  was 
carefully  kept  from  my  sisters  and  my- 
self;  and  as  he  lived  ^  across  the  moun- 
tains "  (the  Atlantic  ocean  was  further 
from  Ohio  then  than  now)  this  was  the 
more  easily  dona  I  think  my  father 
was  too  much  shocked  ever  to  speak  of 
it.  He  felt  that  such  apostasy  stained 
— ^like  crime,  and  showed  it  by  a  rigor- 
ous silence,  unbroken  during  his  life,  so 
far  as  I  know.  There  was,  however, 
little  apostasy  in  the  case  to  speak  of^ 
for  grandfather  had  always  been  a  Ion 
fmant  and  man  of  the  world,  who  had 
worried  himself  about  nothing  less  than 
religion  of  any  kind,  until  two  or  three 
years  before  he  took  this  unprecedented 
step.  Awakened  then  to  serious  impres- 
sions, he  took  the  road  first  at  hand  and 
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became  a  Baptist.  This  for  some  reason 
did  not  stilt  his  particular  moral  dia- 
thesis, and  he  tried  Methodism,  which 
he  fomid  still  worse.  With  him'  *'all 
ways  appeared  to  lead  to  Rome  " — and 
there  he  brought  up  and  stayed, — for 
the  rest  of  his  time  a  consistent,  devout, 
and  earnest  man. 

Ten  years  later  he  came  to  that  test 
of  sincere  profession,  beyond  which,  at 
least  in  this  world,  there  is  no  appeal. 
One  raw  March  day,  he  returned  from 
a  walk  oyer  Federal  Hill,  feeling  chilly 
and  depressed.  On  the  next,  an  acute 
attack  of  pleurisy  declared  itself.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  sick, 
but  he  felt  at  once  that  his  end  was  at 
hand— settled  his  business,  and  gave 
directions  for  his  obsequies.  For  three 
days  his  strong  irame  wrestled  with  the 
Angel  of  Summons,  but  the  pains  of 
death  had  no  power  to  break  the  an- 
chorage of  his  faith.  His  was  no  such 
euthanasia — such  translation  almost,  as 
we  sometimes  see  among  our  Methodist 
friends — ^but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not 
like  it  better.  He  had  a  sister-in-law, 
a  mother  in  the  Campbellite  Israel,  a 
most  devout  and  excellent  woman,  but 
brusque  of  speech,  and  greatly  in  earnest 
then,  who,  being  at  his  bedside,  said  to 
him,  a  littie  while  before  his  departure, 
**  Well,  brother  A.,  you  have  found  your 
religion  comfortable  enough,  I  dare  say, 
to  live  by — how  does  it  do  to  die  by  ? " 
A  gentleman  of  the  old  school  to  the 
last,  whose  native  politeness  even  the 
King  of  Terrors  had  not  discomposed, 
he  made  answer,  "  K  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  remain  with  me  for  a  few 
hours,  my  dear  sister,  you  shall  see  for 
yourself ! "  And  she  did.  "  I  die,"  said 
he,  shortly  after,  "  in  the  faith  and  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
trusting  for  salvation  only  in  the  merits 
of  our  Saviour  Christ."  And  with  this 
testimony,  he  "  fell  asleep." 

Six  years  before  this,  father  had  pass- 
ed on  through  the  Baptist  gate,  trusting 
and  triumphing  in  the  same  salvation. 
If  ever  perfect  love  had  cast  out  fear,  if 
ever  death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory, 
if  ever  a  mortal,  not  yet  unclothed, 
entered  spiritually  into  the  Blessed  Life, 
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it  was  so  here.  I  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  but  remember  all  as  well  as  if  it 
were  last  week.  Never,  while  this  rec- 
ollection remains,  can  I  call  such  a  state 
ecstasis  (a  term  by  which  your  doctor 
means  disease),  or  accept  in  this  regard 
file  definition  of  a  materialistic  psychol- 
ogy. I  am  sure  I  do  not  understand 
the  subject ;  but  that  such  experiences 
are  real,  and  not  illusory,  I  have  no 
more  doubt  than  I  have  that  the  glori- 
ous sunset  before  me  is  not  a  subjective 
vision. 

Father's  death  left  us  all  Baptists, 
with  as  little  expectation  of  change  as 
is  now  entertained  by  the  reader  of 
turning  Buddhist.  More  than  a  decade 
has  passed  since  there  has  been  a  Bap- 
tist among  us.  All  are  members  of 
other  Protestant  churches^  except  one 
daughter,  who  is  a  Boman  Catholic, 
and  unconsciously  responsible  for  the 
heading  of  this  article,  so  far  discursive, 
as  she  first  brought  the  writer  among 
"the  nuns" — ^having  entered,  at  her 
own  desire,  some  years  ago,  a  conven- 
tual school  in  Canada^and  gone  over 
to  Bome,  of  course. 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  hated 
nuns  particularly,  as  I  did  priests ;  my 
feeling  being  rather  that  they  were  great 
fools,  and  the  priests  responsible  for  their 
unjust  incarceration. .  But  I  had  become 
considerably  mollified  before  my  first 
acquaintance  with  them  three  weeks 
ago.  Occasional  correspondence  with 
the  superior  of  the  school  at  which  my 
sister  was  a  boarder,  had  resulted  in  a 
highly  favorable  opinion  of  her  on  my 
part^  How  much  this  was  strengthened 
by  a  personal  acquaintance,  covering 
several  extended  interviews,  need  not 
be  related  here.  If  a  face  like  a  Ma- 
donna, an  air  and  ways  so  natural  that 
they  would  be  called  artless  in  a  girl 
(she  told  me  she  was  forty,  and  had  be- 
come a  nun  when  very  young),  the  per- 
fection of  lady-like  manners  joined  to  a 
purity  and  goodness  that  no  moral  diag- 
nostician could  mistake,  and  practical 
wisdom  which  no  man  of  sense  could 
fail  to  recognize,  are  desirable  things  in 
a  mother  superior — ^there  was  no  mis- 
take made  in   her  selection  for  that 
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office.  I  sliall  be  much  older  than  now 
when  the  impression  made  during  our 
brief  acquaintance  lapses  or  grows  dim. 
In  the  course  of  a  journey  of  twenty- 
seven  hundred  miles,  I  visited  (pro- 
vided with  proper  letters  of  introduc- 
tion) quite  a  number  of  convents,  and, 
though  known  at  each  as  an  ud  waver- 
ing Protestant,  was  in  all  cases  received 
with  cordial  welcome,  and  treated  with 
the  most  polite  attention.  Through 
some  I  was  shown  fltom  garret  to  cellar, 
in  such  detail  and  with  such  entire 
frankness,  that  I  quite  forgot  to  look  for 
the  inquisitors'  rooms.  And  I  bear 
witness  only  to  the  truth,  when  I  say 
that  several  of  them  were,  in  their  ap- 
pointments and  discipline,  the  most 
complete  educational  establishments  I 
have  yet  seen.  Take  the  conventual 
school  at  Hochelaga  near  Montreal  as 
an  example.  Within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  St.  Lawrencft  River,  com- 
manding, from  its  upper  stories,  a  view 
of  the  city  and  mountain  of  Montreal, 
the  islands,  and  the  Victoria  Bridge^a 
vista  thirty  miles  in  all  directions,  of  as 
fine  prospect  as  can  be  seen  in  North 
America  —  stand  the  church,  convent, 
and  school,  in  a  single  building,  with  a 
hundred  acres  of  grove  and  garden  at- 
tached. The  school  alone  is  larger  than 
any  female  college  .1  know  except  Yas- 
sar — the  halls,  say,  fifteen  feet  wide  by 
nineteen  high ;  balconies  and  bay  win- 
dows in  abundance ;  on  the  roof  a  prom- 
enade-deck covering  perhaps  an  eighth 
of  an  acre,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade ; 
separate  study  and  recitation-rooms  for 
each  branch;  every  apartment  heated 
with  steam' and  thoroughly  ventilated; 
ample  space  and  provision  for  calis- 
thenics and  indoor  exercise  generally; 
library,  restricted  of  course  in  range  but 
large;  organ,  twelve  "grand"  pianos, 
and  all  other  means  for  musical  ac- 
complishment of  every  kind, — it  had 
at  least  all  the  instrumentation  neces- 
sary for  the  physical  comfort  and  {esthet- 
ic culture  of  its  inmates.  The  two  ex- 
tensive dormitories  were  particularly 
admirable.  Here  the  genius  of  Order 
appeared  to  reign  supreme.  The  bed- 
linen  .on  .the  couches  was  as  white  as 


swan's  down,  a  clothes-press  at  the  head 
of  each  bed,  the  contents  of  which, 
opened  at  random,  were  foxmd  arranged 
with  perfect  system  and  neatness,  a  sep- 
arate lavatory  and  furniture  for  each 
pupil  in  like  condition— in  a  word,  a 
complete  expression  of  just  the  habits 
(for  the  young  ladles  attend  to  all  this 
themselves),  which  the  best  of  mothers 
try  to  teach  their  daughters,  often  with 
veiy  limited  success.  As  we  entered 
each  room,  all  the  inmates  rose,  bowed, 
and  remained  standing  until  we  retired. 
The  culture  of  manners  is  a  specialty  at 
all  Catholic  schools.  A  young  woman 
might  come  out  of  such  an  institution  a 
dunce,  but  hardly  a  gawk  or  a  slattern. 
And  some  of  us,  who  think  it  a  quite 
venial  deficiency  that  a  good  wife  and 
mother  should  be  unacquainted  with  the 
conic  sections  in  geometry,  and  the  the- 
ory of  compound  radicals  in  chemistry, 
will  regard  the  habit  of  order,  cultiva- 
ted so  assiduously  with  regard  to  both 
time  and  tangible  things,  at  these  semi- 
naries, as  more  helpful  and  valuable  than 
all  the  mastery  of  French  and  waxwork, 
pastel  abbeys,  and  worsted  flowers,  eo 
patiently  and  successfully  communi- 
cated. 

Our  visit  was  made  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  girls,  scattered  through  the 
recitation-rooms,  were  mostly  engaged 
in  writing  to  their  parents  and  friends. 
The  spacious  and  elegant  reception- 
room  on  the  first  fioor  was  fiUed  with 
happy  children  and  their  relatives  who 
had  come  from  the  city,  or  farther  than 
that,  to  see  them.  Whatever  of  idolatry 
may  be  charged  against  the  ancient 
faith,  there  is  none  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
There  was  perfect  decorum,  but  all  woe 
as  cheerfU,  and  many  as  merry  as  if 
they  had  been  at  a  May-party. 

One  great  attraction  of  these  convent- 
ual schools  is  their  cheapness^  You 
can  educate  your  daughter  at  the  best 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Canada  for 
about  one-third,  including  the  difference 
in  the  currencies,  of  what  it  would  cost 
you  at  a  Protestant  seminary  of  similar 
grade  in  the  United  States.  And  with 
this,  the  Catholic  school  will  grow  rich 
at  its  business,  while  the  Protestant  one^ 
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unless  amply  endowed,  is  begging  do- 
nations. The  secret  of  the  difference  is  in 
the  conjoint  vows  of  celibacy  and  pover- 
ty resting  on  the  nuns.  Whatever  diver- 
sity of  vi^w  there  may  be  as  to  the  moral 
value  of  these  restrictions,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  their  economy.  The  teachers 
get  no  salaries  for  their  labor,  and  cost 
their  employer — the  church — ^nothing 
but  the  absolute  necessities  of  a  most  fru- 
gal life.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with 
the  building  up  of  Protestant  churches 
can  realize  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
system  in  these  particulars.  Every  brick 
and  beam,  every  shovelful  of  earth  or 
trowelful  of  mortar  in  the  Protestant 
house,  costs  money.  And  when  the  edi- 
fice is  completed,  and  you  get  a  young 
minister,  ^^  without  incumbrance,''  at 
a  small  salary,  he  marries  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  congregation  within  a 
year,  and  you  are  in  for  a  parsonage. 
Then,  of  course,  the  salary  must  go  up, 
and  in  a  little  while,  besides  the  minis- 
ter, you  will  be  supporting  the  gospel 
in  the  shape  of  his  matronly  helpmeet, 
half  a  dozen  unprominng  scions,  and 
two  Irish  Catholic  servant-girls. 

Not  so,  in  the  organization  of  a 
Catholic  parish.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
Father  Wilson  (some  time  previously  a 
partaker  in  Methodist  love-feasts)  com- 
menced the  building  of  a  church  edifice 
at  an  interior  town  in  Ohio.  I  do  not 
remember,  and  do  not  believe,  that 
there  was  a  man  or  woman  in  his  con- 
gregation with  other  income  than  what 
was  derived  from  day-labor.  Most  of 
the  ready  money  was  collected  from 
Protestants.  But  Patrick  and  Michael 
gave  labor  with  spade  and  trowel,  and 
Kate  and  Bridget  made  strawberry- 
festivals  and  fairs  of  needle-work,  where^ 
by  they  got  much  gear,  chiefly  from 
heretics;  and  in  a  few  years  Father 
Wilson  finished,  all  but  the  steeple,  the 
finest  and  largest  stone-church  in  the 
city — ten  times  larger  than  he  needed 
then,  but  filled,  including  aisles  and 
gallery,  every  Sunday  now.  At  the 
same  time,  or  shortly  after  he  com- 
menced the  church,  he  started  a  parish- 
school  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  ragged 
pupils — ^which   I,    a   schoolboy    then. 


passed  every  day;  and  I  do  not  think 
they  numbered  over  fifty,  for  years. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  visited  this  school, 
and  was  told  by  Father  Wilson's  suc- 
cessor that  he  had  two  thousand  chil- 
dren under  his  charge.  I  also  looked 
in  at  the  school  I  attended  when  I  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  It  has  one  of  the 
largest  endowments  in  the  State  of 
Ohio:  had  about  two  hundred  pupils 
then,  and  has  about  two  hundred  now. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  we  must  change 
these  ratios,  or  cease  to  be  a  distinctive- 
ly Protestant  people  within  the  next 
seveitty  years  ? 

Father  Wilson  has  built  half  a  dozen 
churches  since  then,  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  largest  one  in  America,  and  I 
do  not  believe  he  has  cost  the  Catholic 
laity  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
one  year  with  another,  since  he  took 
orders. 

A  more  apt>arenily  ehaerfvX  class  of 
people  than  the  nuns  I  have  yet  to  see. 
They  seem  to  have  buried  with  the  ex- 
citements most  of  the  annoyances  of 
life.  "Those  who  do  not  know  us," 
said  one  of  the  superiors  of  the  Loretto 
order  to  me,  "  think  our  life  one  monot- 
onous vigil  and  prayer.  If  such  were 
the  case,  we  should  be,  without  doubt, 
very  stupid  people.  There  are  but  few 
minds  so  constituted  as  to  bear  the  per- 
petual contemplation  of  spiritual  sub- 
jects without  injury.  The  most  of  our 
duties  are  active,  and  sufficiently  varied 
to  give  healthfal  employment  to  the 
different  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  at- 
tendance on  the  sick,  in  ministering  in 
various  ways  to  human  want  and  suffer- 
ing, in  teaching  children  such  knowl- 
edge as  will  make  them  safe  and  usefhl 
in  this  world,  and  happy  in  the  next, 
we  find  a  great  deal  to  do  besides  tell- 
ing our  beads.    Why,  Mr.  ,"  she 

continued,  "when  I  was  sent  from 
Dublin,  with  others,  to  establish  the 
Loretto  order  in  Canada,  it  was  part  of 
my  instructions  to  visit  and  inspect 
every  church  and  convent  where  I  stop- 
ped on  my  route,  to  familiarize  myself 
with  plans,  materials,  and  prices,  that  I 
might  better  understand  how  to  erect, 
as  well  as  conduct,  a  school  of  this 
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kind.  I  built  this  house  "  (a  large  and 
substantial  stone  structure,  admirably 
located),  *'  and  I  think  it  well  built,  as 
far  as  it  goes;  but  our  order  in  this 
country  was  new  and  poor.  If  we  had 
had  more  money,  it  would  have  been 
larger  and  better." 

We  had  some  discussion  on  doctrinal 
points,  imleayened  with  that  disputa- 
tious spirit  so  inevitable  in  doctrinal 
polemics  between  fellow-Protestants. 
There  was  no  desire  manifested  to  argue 
me  down.  It  may  be  that  I  did  not 
need,  arguing  down  as  much  as,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  many  otherwise  intelligent 
and  fair-minded  Protestants  do ;  for  I 
knew  that  papists  did  not  worship 
images,  or  pray  to  saints  as  we  pray  to 
Christ ;  *  I  had  no  urgent  objection  to 
celibacy  on  ^kdr  part,  was  rather  favor- 
able than  otherwise  to  a  purgatory,  on 
general  principles,  and  did  not  try  to 
answer  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  John.  Once  we 
touched  on  the  OathoUc  claim  of  mira- 
cles. '*  I  have  been  a  nun,"  she  said, 
"  for  more  than  twenty  years,  have  been 
a  great  deal  in  different  communities, 
some  of  them  large  ones,  and  I  never 
saw  or  knew  any  one  who  had  seen  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  hint  known,  occa- 
sionally, those  who  supposed  they  had 
seen  visions,  and  in  these  cases  I  have 
generally  cilled  in  the  physician,  not 
the  priest,  and  under  proper  treatment 
they  have  usually  disappeared.  We 
are  taught  not  to  anticipate  such  things 
— ^indeed,  to  suspect  what  appears  at 
first  to  look  like  them.  But  that  God 
does,  in  these  as  in  days  gone  by,  in  His 


*  Jnstioo  to  the  Boman  Cafhollo  theology  ^<wwfc«^^ 
fhat  ve  should  say,  here,  that  our  oontributor's 
American  love  of  fidr  play  towards  another  sect 
than  his  own  leads  him  to  concede  even  more  than 
his  opponent  would  be  willing  to  aooept.  The  Bo- 
man Cliureh  does,  in  express  terms,  profess  and 
eaoonrage  the  worship  of  images,  but  claims  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  9(ni  of  worship  paid  to  them,  which 
relieves  it  of  the  charge  of  idolatry.  On  the  subject 
of  prayer  to  saints,  the  position  assumed  by  Boman 
theologians  is  also  the  contrary  of  that  stated  by 
our  author.  They  daim  that  the  distinctive  ^UMnt 
worship  is  only  the  worship  of  Micr<^;— that  fhey 
do  **  pray  to  saints  as  Protestanli  pray  to  Christ ; " 
while  they  offer  to  Christ  a  worship  such  as  Protest- 
ants do  not  practise— the  "  unbloody  sacrifice  "  of 
the  If ass.—&Ktor  qf  PutnaoCt  MoffOMiiu, 


own  time  and  way,  miraculously  attest 
the  authority  of  His  church  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  I  have  no  more  ques- 
tion than  I  have  in  regard  to  the  reality 
of  that  usual  order  of  providence  which 
is  the  more  common  expression  of  His 
will.  No  new  &ct  in  science  has  to  run 
such  a  gauntlet  of  criticism  and  tests  as 
a  new  miracle  in  the  Catholic  Church ; 
but  when,  after  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation, it  has  been  authenticated  by  the 
Holy  Father,  we  credit  it  as  unieserved- 
ly  as  we  do  those  recorded  in  the  Kew 
Testament.  And  in  this,  we,  as  bdiev- 
ers  in  the  Bible,  are  consistent — not  yon. 
Did  not  Christ  say  that,  when  the  Para- 
clete was  come.  His  disciples  shoidd  do 
greater  things  than  He  had  donef 
Were  not  the  apostles,  before  commenc- 
ing their  minis^,  to  wait  at  Jerusalem 
until  they  were  endued  Yfiih  power  fiom 
on  high  ?  Tou  know  how  that  power 
was  manifested  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
And  at  our  Saviour's  last  miraculous 
appearance,  before  His  ascension  into 
heaven,  did  He  not  join  with  the  veiy 
obligation  to  perpetuate  His  religion 
the  promise  of  its  perpetual  atUstoHon 
by  a  catalogue  of  miracles  as  wondeifid 
as  any  you  will  find  in  Butler's  '  Lives 
of  the  Saints '  ? "  And  then  she  quoted 
the  Douay  rendering  of  Mark  xvi.  15,  SO. 
Among  the  ^uns  with  whom  I  be- 
came more  or  less  acquainted — and 
there  were  many  of  them — ^I  did  not  see 
any  one  who  appeared  dissatisfied  or 
unhappy.  There  was,  of  course,  great 
diversity  among  them — Ore  different 
nationalities  at  least  to  start  with— all 
ages,  and  all  grades  of  the  intellectual 
scale.  They  did  not  all  look  like  ma- 
donnas, or  talk  like  our  mother  supe- 
rior; but  all  did  look  as  if  they  had 
found  their  vocation,  and  were  satisfied 
with  it.  Their  hearts  were,  indeed,  no 
easier  to  read  than  those  of  the  laity,  and 
probably  many  of  them  enshrined  some 
holy  sorrow;  but  there  certainly  was 
no  visible  sign  of  regret  for  the  world 
they  had  left  behind.  That  the  means 
they  employ,  and  the  ends  they  propose, 
would  not  suit  you^  Protestant  reader, 
is  very  for  £rom  being  proof  that  they 
may  not  be  the  best  possible  ones  for 
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thgm.  All  over  the  Cbristian  world 
there  are  souls  straggliiig  for  sometbing 
above  the  vulgar  joys  and  sorrows  of 
commonplace  exiBtence,  asking  that 
their  "  Lamp  of  Sacrifice  " — one  of  the 
deepest  and  divinest  principles  that 
God  has  planted  in 'our  clay,  the  one 
by  which  we  are  most  nearly  His  spir- 
itual ofispring,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  one  most  in  need  of  the  wisest  hu- 
man reason  and  the  clearest  heavenly 
guidance  to  trim  and  use  aright — ^be 
lighted  by  a  noble  enthusiasm  and  fed 
by  some  transcendent  mission.  Such 
souls  usually  make  terrible  shipwreck : 
this  world  is  no  place  for  them;  its 
chill  is  fatal  to  the  flame,  and  the  Pro- 
methean fire,  once  out,  is  never  lit 
again.  There  are  those  who  have 
struggled  to  accomplish  such  a  voca- 
tion to  the  bearing  of  bitterer  woes 
than  men  will  take  for  wealth,  love, 
power,  or  fame.  No  philosophy  that 
ignores  the  spiritual  elements  of  hu- 
manity will  explain  our  many-sided 
nature.  Han  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone. 

It  is  when  he  is  clothed,  and  housed, 
and  fed,  that  he  begins  to  be  in  want. 
He  is  an  animal,  the  king  of  animals, 
and  some  of  his  greatest  mistakes  arise 
from  ignoring  this  fundamental  fact; 
but  he  is  something  more.  Bound  up 
in  his  unstable  mechanism  are  two  war- 
ring natures.  The  harmonious  integra- 
tion and  development — the  ata)ne-ment 
of  these  is  the  true  and  final  office  of 
science  and  religion. 

Judging  ttam  the  zeal  of  the  Church 
in  making  proselytes,  one  might  infer 
that  it  was  equally  anxious  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  take  upon 
them  its  final  vows.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  except  under  important 
limitations.  If,  after  having  been  a  lay 
member  for  a  proper  time,  one  wish^ 
to  become  a  nun,  die  must  first  satisfy 
her  spiritual  director,  and  the  superior 
of  the  convent  to  which  she  desires  to 
attach  herself;  that  she  has  a  true  "  vo- 
cation," as  it  is  called,  to.  such  a  life. 
No  mere  desire  on  her  part  to  be  a  nun, 
no  consideration  of  the  mere  pecuniary 
gain  that  may  accrue  to  the  order  from 


her  incorporation  in  it,  will  determine 
even  the  first  step  in  the  process.  The 
life  is  one  of  complete  self-abnegation 
and  most  arduous  labor.  The  postulant 
must  be  in  sound  health,  body  and 
mind,  thoroughly  devoted,  and  stead- 
fast of  purpose.  These  points  aflirma- 
tively  settled,  she  enters  a  convent  on 
a  six  months'  probation.  If  this  is  sat- 
isfactorily completed,  she  begins  a  two 
years*  novitiate.  During  all  this  time 
she  assumes  no  vows.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years  and  a  half  she  is  as  tree 
to  change  her  mind  and  return  to  the 
world  as  she  was  before  her  probation. 
But  when,  after  this  extended  test,  she 
takes  the  veil — that,  in  symbol,  shuts 
out  all  purely  secular  interests  and  pur- 
suits—there must  be  no  looking  back. 
She  lays  aside  every  weight,  to  run  the 
race  set  belbre  her.  For  evermore  the 
world  is  crucified  to  her,  and  she  to 
the  world. 

Were  there  not  some  who,  without 
knowing  more,  should  know  better,  I 
would  not  refer  to  the  vulgar  insinua- 
tion sometimes  heard,  of  conventual  un- 
faithihlness  to  celibate  vows.  The  time, 
I  trust,  has  come — and  we  do  not  owe 
its  advent  to  the  Church  of  Rome— 
when  truth  can  afibrd  to  be  honest; 
and  just  men,  however  strong  their  an- 
tipathies, should  be  ashamed  to  chaige 
guilt  which  is  not  only  unproven,  but 
negatived  by  aU  the  evidence  upon  the 
subject  Sensuality,  especially  when  de- 
tached from  the  order  of  nature — &mily 
and  domestic  ties — ^makes  marks  in  both 
the  physiognomy  and  physiology  of  its 
devotees,  which  no  one  can  hide.  You 
know  the  woman  of  the  demi-monde 
when  you  see  her  on  the  pavement  or 
in  the  street-car.  Tou  may  find  the 
traces  of  most  human  impressions  on  the 
faces  of  the  nuns — but  not  that  Every 
physician  with  a  conventual  practice 
kno4(7s  that  their  diseases  (and  those  of 
the  genital  plexus  are  not  infrequent) 
are  of  the  celibate  type.  If  of  that 
class,  they  are  most  probably  those  for 
which  the  medical  attendant  of  your 
fiftmily  ifl  treating  your  unmarried  sister 
and  your  maiden  aunt.  There  are  no 
reservations  in  the  confessional  of  pa- 
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thology.  Nature^  at  least,  is  true.  Get 
rid  of  that  vulgar  notion,  my  friend ; 
leave  it  to  ignorant  and  brutal  people ; 
you  will  be  very  much  ashamed  of  it 
when  you  are  qualified  to  have  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject* 

One  feature  noticeable  in  Catholic  con- 
vents,, perhaps  even  more  than  in  their 
churdies,  is  the  prominence  given  by  all 
the  art  of  the  statuary  and  the  painter, 
to  the  physical  sufferings  of  our  Lord. 
One  revolts  at  the  endless  x)antomime 
of  pain,  and  wearies  of  the  pine  or  mar- 
ble Christs  in  versatile  and  studied 
agonies.  A  cheerful-looking  saint  is 
almost  as  hard  to  find  as  a  wicked -one. 
I  do  not  know  who  first  recommended 
the  fourteen  "  stations  of  the  Cross  "  as 
useful  subjects  of  daily  religious  con- 
templation, but  I  shall  never  think  him 
a  wise  or  profitable  spiritual  guide.  As 
rationally  might  we  seek  to  promote 
filial  affection  in  our  children  by  varied 
and  repeated  representations  of  parturi- 
ent pains.  Gladly,  thankfully,  grate- 
Ailly  does  the  Protestant  looker-on  turn 
from  this  low  physical  plane  to  that 
sublime  life  which  is  the  Light  of  men. 
The  Saviour  that  we  love,  the  Christ 
that  is  incarnated  forever  in  the  heart 
of  humanity,  is  the  Teacher,  Example, 
and  Litercessor.  It  was  needful  to  know 
the  story  of  the  Atonement,  and  the 
steps  of  the  sacrifice  made  once  for  all 
■—and  they  are  told  us  in  the  Record  as 
briefly  as  is  consistent  with  the  histori- 
cal completeness  of  the  narrative.  They 
are  not  pariem  fuotidiamtm.  The  mys- 
terious work  of  Redemption  has  been 
aceampUshed — *'  finished,"  said  high  au- 
thority, at  its  marvellous  climax,  and 
our  calling  is  not  to  its  throes  and  trav- 
ail, but  to  its  duties  and  rewards. 

Very  different  from  those  of  Rome 
are  the  traditions  in  this  regard  of  its 
great  rival,  the  Greek  Church.    There, 


*  These  remarks  are  intendedy  of  eoorse,  to  apply 
to  the  ooATentaal  iastitatioiu  of  America.  The 
documentary  history  of  the  Chvreh  of  Ilome»  in  tho 
leoord  of  perpetually-repeated  attempts  at  disd- 
pline  and  reform,  disdoees  the  momstroiu  abuses 
by  which  the  institation  of  eelihaey,  both  among 
Tegulars  and  among  seonlais,  among  nima  as  well 
as  monies,  has  been  chronioolly  infested  in  almost 
all  other  landa  and  ages.— £ditar. 


the  Author  of  our  Faith  is  known  as  the 
Ascended  rather  than  the  Crucified,  the 
Victor  than  the  Victim.  With  it,  the 
ministry  of  the  Comforter  is  perpetual 

joy. 

And  it  is  just  here,  unless  I  greatly 
mistake  the  religi:ous  impulses  of  our 
time,  that  the  divergence  between  the 
informing  ideas  of  mediaeval  ecclesiasti- 
cism  and  those  of  modem  Protestantism 
is  widest  and  most  impassable.  The 
stanchest  Protestants  now  living  are 
repelled  from  the  ancient  Church  of 
Christendom  less  l^  her  doctrinal  pecu- 
liarities than  by  her  inherent  antagonism 
to  the  modes  and  aspirations  of  modem 
Thought.  This,  and  not  transubstanti- 
ation,  purgatory,  or  saintly  invocation, 
is  the  barrier  that  divides  the  Kew  from 
the  Old.  As  John  Brown  said,  we  be- 
lieve in  different  gods.  The  most  de- 
voted lives  among  Protestant  Chris- 
tians are  passed  not  so  much  ^  nnder  the 
Great  Taskmaster's  eye,"  as  in  dutiful 
and  glad  observance  of  that  ^'  reason- 
able service''  "which  is  perfect  free- 
dom," and  in  which  are  supplied  the 
conditions  of  the  largest  growth  and 
completest  development  for  every  part 
of  that  nature  which  the  Sinless  wore 
on  earth,  and  carried  up  perfected  and 
glorified  into  the  heavens.  It  is  getting 
every  day  to  be  better  undeistood,  that 
liberty  is  not  only  more  fhiitlul,  but 
safer,  than  repression.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  Divine  Weaker  has 
made  fewer  mistakes  than  we  had  sup- 
posed. After  its  many  and  wearisome 
wanderings,  the  human  mind  is  at  last 
willing  to  accept  its  congenial  and  final 
ofiiee  of  priest  and  interpreter  of  Na- 
ture. A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earthy 
opened  up  by  astronomy,  geology,  nat- 
ural history,  chemistry,  and  social 
science,  await  its  peaoefol  conquest  and 
perpetual  reign.  We  begin  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  plan  pursued  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education  of  the  race. 
TTie  word  "  providence  "  is  growing  in- 
telligible. With  new  assurance  may  we 
pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come : "  with  faith 
unknown  to  our  fathers,  ^  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  charao- 
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teristic  of  our  Roman  Catholic  friends 
is  the  entirenesB  of  their  faith  in  the 
Church  as  the  "  pillar  and  ground  "  of 
religious  truth.  They  regard  its  logical 
position  as  impregnable.  Those  who 
believe  at  all,  believe  unreservedly.  All 
the  matters  of  faith  and  practice  debated 
by  Protestant  controversialists  and  agi- 
tated in  thinking  minds  among  the 
Protestant  laity,  are  reg  judicata  to 
them.  The  way  to  go  to  heaven  is  as 
aimple  as  the  way  to  go  to  school.  They 
carry  no  intellectual  impedimenta  into 
the  living  of  their  creed.  Doubting 
Castle  and  Giant  Despair  do  not  lie  in 
their  pathway.  Doubt  of  the  compas- 
sion of  the  All-Merciful  is  a  tempta- 
tion which  must  be  resisted  without 
parley,  and  despair,  a  mortal  sin,  which 
confession  and  abandonment  alone  can 
purge  away. 

In  this  country  we  have  known  the 
Catholic  Church  mostly  through  its 
Irish  constituency,  and  have  judged  it 
— ^not  altogether  unjustly — ^by  its  sano- 
tii^ing  and  civilizing  effect  in  that 
direction.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  Larry  will  lie,  though  he  wonH  eat 
meat  on  Friday;  and  that  Biddy  will 
not  do  to  trust  with  the  keys,  though 
she  says  more  prayers  than  her  mistress. 
It  is  only  fair  to  allow  just  weight  to 
the  political  and  social  circumstances 
which  for  seven  hundred  years  have  sur- 
rounded the  Irish  peasantry,  though  it 
may  still  be  an  open  question  whether 
Irish  faith  or  English  rule  is  most  to 
blame  for  their  obliquities.  The  pre- 
vailing cause,  probably,  lies  deeper  than 
either.  There  are  moral  idiosyncrasies 
in  races,  as  there  are  intellectual  ones 
in  families.  Two  things  it  may  be  well 
to  consider,  before  urging  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  moral  obtuseness 
of  the  more  ignorant  populations  of 
Christendom— whether,  even  tried  by 
our  standard,  her  religion  is  not  a  great 
deal  better  for  them  than  none  at  all ;  and 
whether  it  is  not  the  only  existing  form 
of  Christianity  which,  in  their  past  or 
present  state,  could  be  operative  as  a 
moral  force.  Do  you  really  believe,  my 
evangelical  friend,  that  you  could  get 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  that  of  the 


Synod  of  Dort,  or  the  Thirty-Nine  Ar- 
tioles,  into  the  consciences  and  lives  of 
the  mongrel  races  of  South  America  in 
time  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  socie- 
ty, if  Rome  were  to  evacuate  the  conti- 
nent to-morrow?  And  are  you  not, 
upon  reflection,  disposed  to  think  that 
an  earthquake,  burying  the  Andes  from 
the  northern  isthmus  to  the  southern 
cape,  would  be,  on  the  whole,  a  less 
fatal  catastrophe  than  the  sudden  dis- 
placement of  that  vast  though  imperfect 
Moral  Restraint,  which,  impalpable  as 
the  atmosphere,  presses  upon  every 
grade  of  its  barbarous  socie^  the  sanc- 
tions of  an  endless  life,  with  destinies 
the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  deeds 
done  in  this  t  * 

While  there  are  many  ignorant  priests, 
there  are  among  them,  particularly  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy,  very 
many  men  of  eminent  scholarship  and 
learning.  And,  strange  to  say,  they  are 
on  better  terms  with  the  more  advanced 
school  of  physical  research  than  Protest- 
ant divines.  They  do  not  quarrel  with 
Bichat  or  Lyell.  It  is  not  the  literal 
accuracy  of  the  Book,  but  the  spiritual 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  that  they 
have  in  charge  to  promulgate  and  de- 
fend. The  tendency  among  them  is  to 
a  wider  and  more  catholic  scholarship 
than  is  common  among  Protestant 
theologians.  They  do  not  get  nervous 
when  some  one  unearths  a  new  monster 
firom  the  oolite,  or  picks  up  a  piece  of 
pottery  from  the  pliocene  tertiary.  They 
have  given  up  the  miserable,  hopeless 
fight  with  demonstrable  science,  and  are 
the  stronger  for  it. 

This  Catholic  question,  so  impor- 
tant in  its  bearings  upon  the  fature  of 

*  This  argtunent  is  not  to  bo  construed  into  an 
insinnation  that  the  Roman  religion  is  ezclnsiTely 
adapted  to  deprared,  and  the  Protestant  to  elerated 
raees.  The  dviliaation  of  some  Catholic  states,  and 
the  soocess  of  Evangelical  religion  in  Polynesia, 
Madagascar,  Australasta,  and  other  meet  sarage 
regions,  would  be  quoted  to  the  contrary.  But  the 
doubtftil  point  of  the  argument  may  be  in  the  un- 
certainty, in  some  men^s  minds,  whether  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  as  administered  in  Spanish  America, 
does  appreciably  contribute  to  the  cohesion  of  soci- 
ety. We  fear  that  the  uniTersal  laxity  of  morals 
amoiig  the  priesthood  throughout  Spanish  America 
must'  be  admitted  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
travellers.— -Baitor. 
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America,  this  Church  so  overshadowing 
among  the  ecclesiastical  activities  of 
our  time,  require  to  be  treated  fairly. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  Refor- 
mation marked  an  onward  step  of  Prov- 
idence in  the  secular  and  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  race— that  the  fruits  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  baptized 
with  the  blood  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  a  thousand  battle-fields  since, 
toiled  and  suffered  for  by  the  choicest 
spirits  that  have  lived  on  earth  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  now 
delivered  to  the,  keeping  of  the  most 
advanced  and  powerful  races  of  civilized 
men,  are  worth  preserving  and  handing 
down — cannot  afford  to  misunderstand 
the  position  of  our  opponents.  Ignorant 
aspersion  of  their  tenets  or  practices 
will  help  them,  not  us.  When  some 
well-intentioned  "no-popery"  man  re- 
lates a  string  of  stupid  fiJsehoods  about 
their  history  and  doctrines,  tell  him  to 
read  up  the  other  side  of  the  subject, 
just  for  the  sake— since  he  will  talk — 
of  knowing  something  about  it.  The 
truth  is  bad  enough,  and  a  better  ally 
than  its  opposite.  The  man  has  not 
made  much  progress  in  inculcating 
Protestant  views,  no  matter  how  tre- 
mendous his  objurgations,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  satisfying  his  hearer  that  he  is 
either  ignorant  or  insincere.  And  if, 
for  the  time  being,  he  convinces,  the 
reaction  will  be  still  greater  if  the  hearer 
finds  out,  two  or  ten  years  afterward, 
that  Ids  confidence  has  been  abused. 
If  th^e  be  any  permanent  result  in  such 
cases,  it  is  more  Hkely  to  be  favorable 
to  Romanism  than  adverse  to  it.  And 
there  are  no  zealots  like  proselytes.  A 
larger  percentage  of  originally  Protest- 
ant than  Catholic  pupils  in  conventual 
schools  become  nuns. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  almost  exclusively 
the  result  of  accretion  by  immigration 
and  the  increase  of  Catholic  families. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case.  In  this  age 
of  printing-presses  and  free  schools,  she 
has  organized  an  aggressive  campaign, 
and  entered  upon  the  work  of  propa- 
gandism  with  an  energy  and  sagacity 
which  have  not  unduly  excited  the  in- 


terest and  apprehensions  of  such  Pro- 
testants as  take  note  of  what  is  going 
on  around  them.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
number,  but  in  many  cases  the  quality 
of  their  converts  that  surprises  the 
looker-on.  Such  proselytes  as  Newman 
and  Milner  in  England,  and  Ives  and 
Brownson  in  America,  project  an  influ- 
ence into  the  higher  circles  of  coltme 
and  power,  which  no  mere  number  of 
obscure  Smiths  and  Joneses  could  wield. 
They  go  to  work  with  a  vim — ^with 
treatises  and  essays,  which  the  alumni 
of  Oxford  and  Harvard  read  with  relish 
if  not  with  conviction,  and  aim  at  nofln 
ing  lees  than  the  capture  of  minds  of 
equal  endowments  and  influence  with 
themselves.  Already  Protestantism,  so 
long  assailant,  is  put  upon  the  defen- 
sive.  Converuons  from  Romanism  have 
ceased,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  contrazy 
process  has  begun.  Within  a  single 
year  Archbishop  Manning  has  made  one 
thousand  converts  in  a  single  fashion- 
able district  of  London,  and  during  the 
same  period  has  admitted  fifteen  Pro- 
testant clergymen  into  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  know  a 
mother  superior  who,  ten  years  ago, 
was  a  rigid  Presbyterian.  The  present 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia  was  educated  a 
Unitarian.  Instances  of  this  character 
are  far  less  inJ&equent  than  unobservant 
Protestants  imagine.  And  as  for  the 
matter  of  niunerical  increase  of  member- 
ship, it  is  gaining  on  that  of  the  total 
population  of  this  country  at  the  rat« 
of  about  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum, 
compounded  at  that.*  Consider  what 
such  facts  mean  and  point  to^  you  who 
thought  that  Qaribaldi  was  going  to 
finish  the  papacy  a  few  months  ago — 
you  who  believe  that  it  is  dying  of  a 
complication  of  printing-presses,  steam- 
engines,  and  submarine  cables  I 

What  is  to  be  the  result?  Is  Protest- 
antism to  be  reabsorbed,  before  the  dose 

*  Unqaefltionably,  this  record  of  the  advancemeiit 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  Protestant  ooantrfee  caa 
he  partially  balanced  by  TBst  lofisea  of  power,  pree- 
tigo,  peconlary  resooroea,  and  of  multitudes  of 
fbrmer  adherents,  in  Catholic  conntriea.  But  after 
making  all  the  dednctionfl  'irhieh  any  man  vilX 
daim,  there  remains  enough  to  set  oa  all  to  poa- 
dering  some  rery  serious  questions.— £(iilor. 
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of  the  twentieth  centnry,  into  the  larger 
and  more  ancient  mass — to  make  full 
and  complete  surrender,  as  did  the 
Arian  and  Gnostic  revolts  of  earlier 
time  ?  We  waiye  the  consideration  of 
the  grand  element  in  the  problem,  the 
question  on  which  side  the  Divine  Power 
is  to  work,~on  which  side  is  the  Rock, 
and  the  inexpugnable  Truth, — and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  calculating  the  reso- 
lution of  the  human  forces,  visible  and 
invisible,  that  are  co-working  and  coun- 
terworking in  society  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  If  we  depended 
on  the  counter-ecclesiastical  activities 
of  Protestantism,  we  might  well  doubt 
its  ability  for  successful  resistance.  It 
is  to  those  products  of  the  modem 
thought — art,  literature,  and  science, 
and  that  impalpable  but  dominating 
influence,  the  collective  result  of  these, 
which  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  age*— 
that  we  turn  for  assurance  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world  shall  not 
reverse  its  revolution,  and  go  back  to 
the  times  of  Tetzel  and  Torqueraada. 
Never  again  shall  a  Sorbonne  decide  a 
quarrel  between  a  dogma  and  a  fact. 
Never  again  will  a  council,  however 
ecumenical,  try  an  issue  between  ortho- 
dozy  and  nature.  That  battle  has  been 
won,  and  no  men  know  it  better  than 
the  present  generation  of  Catholic 
priests.  No  system,  however  conserva- 
tive, can  resist  the  subtle  and  ubiqui- 
tous radiations,  which,  from  the  school- 
room, the  neSrspaper,  the  platform,  and 
the  library,  permeate  all  ranks  of  society 
with  the  movings  of  a  truer  life,  and 
the  prophecy  of  a  better  time.  No  in- 
culcation, however  venerable,  that  im- 
plies error  in  creative  wisdom  or  cruelty 
in  the  universal  Parent,  can  hold  the 
mass  of  healthy  minds,  or  bind  those 
higher  ones,  assigned  to  every  age  as  its 
leaders,  teachers,  and  guides.  There  is 
a  growing  and  encouraging  belief  that 
the  collective  Human  Being — ^living  in 
all  ages  and  inhabiting  all  climes — is  to 
have  a  youth  nobler  than  its  childhood, 
and  a  maturity  diviner  than  its  youth ; 
and  that  all  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a 


cosmical  necessity,  as  far  above  oui 
hindering  as  the  sweep  of  the  last  comet, 
as  independent  of  the  fooleries  of  poli- 
ticians and  world-betterers  as  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.  Good  men 
everywhere  forward  it— less  of  will  than 
of  grace ;  their  glory  being  not  at  all  in 
their  achievements,  but  in  the  celestial 
co-partnership  by  which  they  are  co- 
workers with  God. 

Not  only  the  pervading  influences  of 
civilization,  but  the  general  order  of 
things,  which  looks  rather  to  develop- 
ment than  conservation,  is  fatal  in  time 
to  all  ideas  and  systems  not  founded  in 
universal  truth.  The  removal  of  the 
hunum  race  by  death  and  its  renewal 
three  times  in  a  century,  is  a  perpetual 
guarantee  against  the  permanence  of 
opinions  and  methods  inharmonious 
with  that  nature  which  is  alike  the 
product  and  expression  of  the  Divine 
Will.  "Institutions  have  an  end,  but 
the  people  is  eternal."  Every  thirty 
years  humanity  comes  new  from  the 
hand  of  Gk>d,  and  fresh  with  His  im- 
plantings.  Every  babe  is  the  Adam  of 
a  new  world. 

The  present  reaction  towards  ultra- 
montanism  is  sporadic  and  temporary. 
It  is  the  sign  of  a  deeply-felt  and  uni- 
versal want.  It  is  a  protest  against  the 
religious  hollowness  of  the  age.  It  is 
the  prophecy  of  a  new,  wiser,  and  more 
reverent  epoch  in  the  religious  progress 
of  mankind. 

Finally,  the  lesson  we  get  from  our 
sojourns  with  the  nuns  and  colloquies 
with  the  priests  is  the  same  that  comes 
from  all  our  better  knowledge  of  each 
other— charity.  There  is  a  wonderful 
family-likeness  between  good  people 
everywhere.  If  we  know  saints  who 
never  saw  a  convent,  let  us  believe  that 
there  are  saints  in  convents  we  have 
never  seen-^just  men  in  Samaria  as  well 
as  in  Judea.  Wide  apart  as  they  now 
appear,  a  few  years  will  bring  these 
good  people  together.  "  The  time  Com- 
eth, when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  they  shall  worship  the 
Father." 
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The  tall,  old-fashioned  clock  on  Miss 
Hope  Linden's  front  stairs  stnick  eight, 
one  dear,  cool  morning,  in  September. 
Before  the  second  stroke  could  follow 
the  first,  a  spare,  severe-looking  servant- 
woman,  in  a  dress  and  apron  of  clean 
bine  and  white  checked  gingham,  came 
out  into  the  hall,  rang  a  little  silver 
bell,  and  went  back  into  the  dining- 
room.  The  clock  had  not  ceased  strik- 
ing, when  a  door  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  was  opened,  and  a  little  lady,  with 
a  sweet  and  thoughtful  face,  appeared. 
This  was  Miss  Linden  hersel£  She  was 
really  forty  years  old,  five  years  the 
senior  of  her  hard-featured  maid,  but 
her  bright,  brown  hair  was  so  abundant, 
her  expression  so  serene  and  beaming, 
her  fresh  pink  calico  so  becoming  to  her 
trim  little  figure  and  rosy  cheeks,  that 
no  one  could  have  suspected  such  a 
fact.  After  going  down  stairs,  she 
paused  a  moment  at  the  open  front- 
door, and  looked  out  over  the  fair 
country-landscape,  with  eyes  that  lin- 
gered lovingly  and  grateftilly  on  all 
its  beauties.  The  dew  sparkling  lawn, 
that  sloped  from  her  feet  to  the  wind- 
ing road;  the  blue  river  beyond,  from 
which  a  light  mist  was  languidly  lifting 
and  floating  away;  the  low  range  of 
pine-crowned  hills  in  the  distance — she 
dearly  loved  it  all,  and  in  her  heart  was 
singing  a  little  hymn  of  praise  and  joy. 

A  step  on  the  stairs  made  her  turn, 
and  her  face  grew  still  brighter,  as  it 
met  her  brother's  good-morning  smile 
and  nod.  He,  too,  looked  out,  and 
knew  how  lovely  the  world  was ;  but 
he  only  said, 

"  Wind's  south  !  We  shall  have  a 
warm  day." 

Then  they  went  in  to  breakfast. 
After  the  chocolate  was  poured,  and  the 
meal  fairly  in  progress.  Miss  Linden 
said, 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  last  night,  that 
I  called  on  our  new  neighbor  yester- 
day." 


Her  brother  only  glanced  up,  and 
lifted  his  eye-brows  a  Uttle ;  but  Hia 
Hope  knew  that  meant,  "Did  yoat 
well,  tell  me  about  it,"  and  went  on 
accordingly. 

"  Mrs.  Oxford  is  a  childish  little  crea- 
ture, but  very  lovable,  I  shonld  think 
She  was  so  glad  to  see  me,  that  I  really 
felt  sorry  I  had  allowed  six  months  to 
pass  without  calling.  She's  very  pretty, 
and  not  really  little,  for  she's  almost  a 
head  taller  than  I  am"  (Mias  Linden 
measured  four  feet  eleven  incb«);  "but 
somehow  she  gives  you  the  impresuon 
of  being  small,  and  of  having  been  mnch 
petted  and  listened  to.  Bhe  prattled 
away  as  if  I  had  been  her  aunt :  talked 
about  her  housekeeping,  what  a  care  it 
was ;  her  ignorant  servant ;  bow  she 
missed  her  husband  through  the  day; 
her  children,  how  sick  they  were  wi& 
measles  in  the  spring — ^how  much  sew- 
ing she  had  to  do  for  them ;  and  all 
such  little  domestic  matters.  She 
doesn't  look  as  if  she  could  be  the 
mother  of  the  sturdy  little  girl  and  hoy 
I  saw  in  the  yard.  She  consolted  me 
about  cooking,  and  apron  patterns,  and 
new  kinds  of  rufiing,  and  cutting  oot 
shirts-~all  with  such  confiding  earnest- 
ness, that  I  hardly  had  the  heart  to  cm 
that  Jane  objected  to  my  cooking,  and 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  baby-dothes,  ^ 
and  that  you  preferred  to  buy  your  I 
shirts  in  New  York.  I  tried  to  lead  her 
to  gardening  topics  and  books,  where  I 
felt  more  at  home ;  but  she  extingmshed 
both  at  once ;  said  she  had  no  time  for 
sttch  things,  with  quite  a  superior  air, 
and  plunged  me  back  again  into  arroir* 
root,  aprons,  and  gussets,  and  aU  her 
own  aflSiirs,  with  such  implicit  reliance 
on  my  sympathy,  that  I  felt  quite  hard- 
hearted at  my  attempt  She  actnaDy 
kissed  me  when  I  came  away,  and  said 
I  must  run  in  often." 

Mr.  Linden  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  expected  to  call, 
Hope  ? " 
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'^  Oh,  no ;  I  think  there  is  no  need  of 
it.  I  do  not  sappose  I  shall  go  very 
often.  There  is  so  little  in  common 
between  us ;  and  yet  she  is  very  charm- 
ing. I  should  like  to  have  you  see  her. 
Oh  I  there  she  is  now,  bidding  her  hus- 
band good-bye.  Do  look,  Mark  I  Isn't 
she  girlish?  How  well  Mr.  Oxford 
looks  on  horseback  1 " 

Mr.  Linden  leaned  forward  to  watch 
the  little  group  at  his  neighbor's  gate. 

*^  It  is  A  pretty  picture,"  he  said. 

The  young  wife  stood  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms — the  little  girl  holding  her 
hand,  and  blowing  kisses  to  the  tall 
&ther,  who  leaned  from  his  horse  to 
pull  her  curls.  It  was  indeed  a  sweet 
domestic  picture ;  and  as  the  old  bach- 
elor and  his  sister  watched  it,  each  gave 
a  little  half-sigh,  and  then  glanced  has- 
tily at  the  other.  Their  glances  met, 
and  deepened  into  a  loying  smile,  that 
said  plainly  enough,  "  We  are  happy 
too,  though  in  our  quieter,  duller  way." 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Linden  sat  read- 
ing the  paper,  while  his  sister  washed 
the  rare  old  china  and  fiilyer  in  a  dainty 
little  cedam  tub,  with  brazen  hoops. 
This  was  one  of  her  regular  duties,  and 
one  she  loved,  for  every  piece  had  been 
her  mother's,  and  was  dear  from  old 
childish  associations. 

As  the  clock  struck  nine,  Dennis  came 
to  the  door;  but  instead  of  saying, 
"  The  buggy  is  ready,  sir,"  as  he  had 
said  at  that  hour  every  morning  for  ten 
years  past  (except  when  winter  changed 
"buggy"  to  "sleigh"),  he  only  said, 
'^  Mr.  Linden,  sir  I "  and  as  his  master 
looked  up,  made  a  mysterious  little 
beckoning  motion,  which  Miss  Hope  did 
not  see.  Every  thing  in  that  household 
moved  on  with  such  clock-like  regulari- 
ty, however,  that  she  noted  the  man's 
speech,  and  wondered,  as  her  brother 
left  the  room,  if  the  horse  could  be  sick, 
or  if  Dennis  had  discovered  signs  of 
thieving  in  the  orchard. 

Presently  Mr.  Linden  returned,  and 
coming  to  her  side,  turned  her  gently, 
so  that  she  could  not  see  the  window, 
and  said,  in  a  very  quiet  tone, 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  sister ;  but  Dennis 
IS  afraid  Mr.  Oxford  has  met  with  some 


accident;  and  I  am  going  to  see.  I 
hope  it  is  not  serious,  but  I  fear  he  has 
been  thrown  from  his  horse.  I  want 
you  to  wait  quietly  here,  and  not  to 
look  out  the  window.  I  will  come  back 
soon,  and  tell  you  about  it,  and  let  you 
know  if  you  can  do  any  thing."  Then 
he  kissed  her,  drew  down  the  front- 
curtains,  and  went  quickly  out. 

Miss  Linden  had  not  said  one  word, 
but  the  color  had  all  left  her  face,  for 
she  knew  by  his  paleness  that  some- 
thing very  sad  had  occurred.  She 
obeyed  him,  however,  for  that  was  her 
habit,  and  went  on  wiping  the  egg- 
shell cups  with  trembling  fingers,  but 
made  no  step  towards  the  window  or 
the  open  door. 

It  was  well  she  did  not.  Even  Den- 
nis, rough  and  strong  as  he  was,  shud- 
dered at  the  ghastly  wreck  of  manly 
beauty  and  vigor  which  three  men  were 
slowly  bearing  towards  the  little  cot- 
tage, on  a  litter  hastily  made  with  an 
old  gate,  overspread  with  their  coats. 
Mr.  Linden  despatched  Dennis  in  his 
buggy  for  the  doctor,  much  fearing, 
however,  that  no  life  lingered  in  that 
bleeding,  motionless  form ;  then  hurry- 
ing on  before  the  bearers,  he  walked 
unceremoniously  into  that  house  where 
he  had  hoped  he  "  should  not  be  expect- 
ed to  call."  Through  empty  hall  and 
parlor  he  pushed  forward,  finding  the 
little  wife  at  last  in  the  nursery  beyond, 
kneeling  beside  a  bath-tub,  in  which 
her  plump  merry  boy  was  having  a 
glorious  game  of  splash-dash,  which 
she  evidently  enjoyed  as  well. 

How  Mr.  Linden  accounted  for  his 
intrusion,  or  in  what  words  he  tried  to 
prepare  her  for  the  coming  shock,  he 
never  knew ;  but  he  did  it  in  some  way, 
and  to  his  amazed  relief,  she  neither 
screamed  nor  fainted.  After  the  first 
bewildered,  agonized  pressing  of  her 
hands  over  her  white  face,  she  was  quite 
calm ;  met  the  men  at  the  door,  led  the 
way  to  the  nearest  bed-room,  and,  when 
the  doctor  came,  obeyed  all  his  orders 
bravely  in  silence.  Mr.  Oxford  was  not 
dead,  and  therefore  she  could  quell 
every  weakness,  that  she  might  be  help- 
ful in  his  service.    She  seemed  to  have 
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no  other  thought,  and  begged  the  doc- 
tor not  to  send  her  away. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied.  "  You 
are  doing  nobly,  and  I  want  you  here. 
If  only  some  one  could  take  the  chil- 
dren, 80  that  your  attention  would  not 
be  divided,  we  shall  do  well,  I  hope. 
Your  husband  is  only  stunned,  and  these 
wounds  are  not  as  serious  as  they  look." 

The  little  girl  had  flung  herself  into 
the  cradle,  and  was  sobbing  yiolently, 
hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow ;  but  the 
boy,  happily  unaware  of  trouble,  was 
still  splashing  merrily  in  his  tub. 

"  I  will  take  them  to  my  sister,"  cried 
Mr.  Linden,  impulsively.  "  She  shall 
keep  them  till  you  are  able  to  send  for 
them,  and  you  need  not  be  troubled 
about  them." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  if  you  only  will," 
said  the  poor  little  wife ;  "  then  I  can 
give  all  my  mind  to  Mm,^^ 

Rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
of  service,  Mr.  Linden  immediately 
snatched  up  the  eldest  child,  and,  de- 
spite its  kicking  and  struggling,  in  two 
minutes  had  run  across  the  road  and 
up  the  slope  to  his  own  house,  and  put 
the  terrified  little  maid  into  the  lap  of 
his  astonished  sister. 

Merely  stammering  out,  "  He  isn^t 
dead,  but  she  can't  leave  him  ;  and  now 
Pm  going  to  get  the  other  out  of  the 
tub,"  he  ran  off  again,  leaving  Miss 
Hope  trying  to  understand,  and  the 
little  prisoner  still  sobbing  and  kicking, 
under  a  strong  impression  that  she  was 
stolen  forever  from  her  mother. 

Regaining  the  nursery,  Mr.  Linden 
found  that  the  well-meaning  but  awk- 
ward servant  had  taken  the  baby  out 
of  his  bath,  and  endeavored  to  dress 
him ;  but  her  ignorance  and  the  child's 
wrath  were  such  that  she  had  given  up 
the  attempt,  and  put  on  his  little  night- 
gown again.  Hastily  wrapping  him 
and  his  clothes  in  a  blanket,  she  deliv- 
ered him  to  his  new  friend,  and  ran 
away  to  her  kitchen,  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  her  insensible  master. 

Holding  the  little  screamer  tightly  in 
his  inexperienced  arms — not  without  a 
keen  sense  of  his  comical  appearance — 
Mr.  Linden  made  another  rapid  flight. 


and  again  reached  the  shelter  of  his  own 
sitting-room,  breathless  but  safe.  His 
sister,  meanwhile,  had  soothed  the  little 
girl  with  kind  words  and  seed-cakes, 
and  was  holding  her  in  her  lap,  when 
her  brother  entered,  much  flushed,  and 
deposited  baby,  blanket,  clothes,  and 
all,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  a 
great  gasp  of  relief. 

^*  There's  the  other  one,"  he  said,  with 
a  sort  of  groaning  laugh.  *^  You'll  have 
your  hands  dOl,  Hope.  You've  got  to 
dress  it.  Til  send  Jane  to  help  yon,  and 
I  will  take  this  one  and  amuse  her  in 
the  meanwhile.  Will  you  come  and  see 
my  chickens,  Totty  ? "  he  added. 

The  child  put  out  her  hands  at  onoe, 
and  away  he  went  with  her,  leaying 
poor  Miss  Linden  quite  dismayed  at 
her  share  of  the  new  responsihilities. 
She  had  never  dressed  a  baby  in  her  life. 
To  be  sure,  she  had  dressed  a  good 
many  dolls  for  fancy  flairs,  but  their 
clothes  could  be  sewed  on,  aiid  they 
were  not  screaming  and  struyggling  like 
this  little  Beeseeker.  She  felt  actually 
weak  with  a  sense  of  her  own  igno- 
rance ;  and  for  one  minute  sat  motion- 
less, despairing.  But  most  women  hare 
a  great  fund  of  latent  heroism,  and  she 
drew  on  hers  now :  sat  resolutely  down 
upon  the  floor,  took  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  tried  to  soothe  him  by  gentle 
words,  cuddling  and  patting  and  kiss- 
ing him,  as  women  naturally  do.  But 
the  child  would  not  be  soothed  in  that 
way ;  so  she  got  up  and  walked  abont 
the  room  with  him — rather  a  task  for 
the  little  woman,  for  he  weighed  twent}' 
pounds  at  least  After  she  had  tried 
him,  in  desperation,  with  all  the  mov- 
able articles  on  the  side-board,  he  was 
pleased  to  fancy  the  silver  hand-beDt 
and  although  it  was  freshly  brightened 
and  one  of  the  apples  of  her  houseke^ 
ing  eye,  she  resigned  it  to  his  chubby 
hands,  and  welcomed  the  sound  of  its 
incessant  ringing,  in  exchange  for  his 
cries,  which  now  suddenly  ceased.  How 
thankAil  was  Miss  Linden  to  sink  mio 
a  chair,  breathless,  and  in  a  violent  per- 
spiration with  her  unusual  excrtiona 
In  the  blessedness  of  the  rest,  she  incau- 
tiously closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment— 
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^hen,  whack  !  came  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  bell  against  her  forehead,  for  Master 
Baby  was  sturdy  in  all  his  motions,  and 
^was  apparently  going  through  the  dumb- 
bell exercise,  though  the  adjectiye  hard- 
ly applied  to  his  jingling  toy. 

At  this  moment  Jane  came  in ;  Miss 
Hope  gave  her  aching  head  a  hasty  rub 
(trusting  it  might  not  swell  and  turn 
blue),  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  assumed 
cheerAilness, 

"  Now,  Jane,  we're  got  this  dear  little 
boy  to  take  care  of,  for  poor  Mrs.  Ox- 
ford's husband  is  almost  killed,  and  she 
can^t  leave  him.  Let  us  see  if  we  can't 
dress  him  before  Mr.  Linden  comes  in 
again." 

Jane  was  not  fond  of  children,  and 
disliked  being  called  from  her  work; 
but  she  never  wished  to  acknowledge 
ignorance  on  any  subject;  so  she  re- 
plied, 

"  Suttinly  we  can,  marm->as  neat  as 
a  pin.  Here's  his  little  cambric  shirt, 
and  the  petticoats,  and  the  ruffled  dress, 
and  the  socks  and  shoes.  Oh,  yes ;  Tve 
dressed  children  afore  now." 

And  then,  with  much  coaxing  and 
twisting,  and  constant  dodging  of  the 
ever-ringing  bell,  all  these  articles  were 
at  last  put  on,  and  Jane  turned  in  tri- 
umph to  pick  up  the  shawl,  when,  as 
she  shook  it,  there  fell  out  a  dainty 
little  knitted  shirt  of  white  wool,  which 
mistress  and  maid  saw  at  a  glance  ought 
to  have  been  put  on  first  of  all.  Miss 
Linden  sighed  with  dismay,  and  Jane 
proposed  letting  him  go  without  it ;  but, 

"  Oh,  no ;  he  would  get  cold.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  undress  him, 
and  go  through  the  whole  performance 
again." 

Unfortunately  the  child  was  by  this 
time  tired  of  the  bell,  and  another  tour 
of  the  room  had  to  be  made  before  he 
chose  a  little  fancy  dust-brush  of  scarlet 
feathers,  as  his  next  plaything.  It  had 
been  a  present  to  Miss  Linden,  but  she 
Bturendered  it  bravely,  rejoicing  that  it 
was  at  least  less  dangerous  to  the  fea- 
tures and  knuckles  of  herself  and  Jane. 

The  second  dressing  was  at  last  com- 
pleted ;  and  very  proud  were  both  the 
nurses  of  his  tidy  appearance  and  peace- 


ful mood,  when  Mr.  Linden  came  in 
with  his  charge. 

"Upon  my  word,  Hope,"  he  said, 
"you  have  worked  a  miracle.  You 
must  have  a  real  faculty  for  tending 
babies." 

This  pleased  Hope  so  much  that  she 
hardly  winced  when  the  baby  pulled  a 
handful  of  feathers  out  of  the  little 
brush ;  and  Jane  took  the  opportunity 
to  pick  up  the  now  despised  bell  from 
the  comer  where  it  had  been  hurled  by 
his  majesty,  give  it  a  sly  polish  with 
her  apron,  and  replace  it  on  the  side- 
board in  such  a  way  that  the  deep  dent 
it  had  received  should  not  show. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  added  Mr.  Linden. 
"  I  think  the  children  will  not  trouble 
you  much.  Nanny  was  delighted  with 
the  chickens.  Youll  want  to  wash  her 
hands,  though,  for  I  let  her  feed  the 
cow  with  apples.  I  shall  be  at  home 
by  four,  I  think.    Good-by." 

And  the  two  women  were  left  with 
their  new  visitors. 

"  Pm  thinking  gentlemen  don't  know 
much  about  children,"  remarked  Jane, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  It's  my  opinion  the 
work  may  go,  if  we've  them  two  to 
mind  all  day;  and  your  flowers,  too. 
Miss.  I  don't  see,  for  my  part,  why 
that  great  Irish  girl  couldn't  have  kep' 
one  on  'em  at  least." 

"  For  shame,  Jane,"  said  her  mistress, 
while  little  Nanny  stared  with  very 
wide,  wise  eyes,  ft*om  one  to  the  other. 
"Mr.  Linden  brought  them  away,  so 
that  the  house  should  be  perfectly  still ; 
and  it  is  very  little  for  us  to  do,  when 
they  are  in  such  trouble.  You  may 
wash  the  little  girl's  hands,  and  then  go 
to  your  work.  I  can  amuse  them  both 
for  the  present."  She  spoke  with  con- 
siderable spirit  and  dignity,  all  the  more 
because  she  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
sinking  of  her  inmost  heart,  and  a  dis- 
position to  count  the  hours  which  must 
pass  before  her  brother's  return. 

Jane's  tempers  never  lasted  long,  and 
she  held  out  her  hand  with  what  she 
meant  for  a  coaxing  smile ;  but  Nanny 
knew  well  enough  that  this  was  not  one 
of  her  natural  allies ;  and,  stamping  her 
foot,  said  obstinately. 
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"  I  don't  like  you,  and  you  s'ant  wash 
my  hands."    Remonstrances  were  Tain. 

^^Take  the  baby,  then,  Jane,  and  I 
will  take  her  up  to  my  room." 

The  baby,  however,  was  equally  un- 
willing to  go,  and  clung,  screaming,  to 
his  perplexed  protectress.  This  was 
flattering,  but  very  inconyenient  At 
last  a  compromise  was  effected.  Miss 
Hope,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  went 
into  the  kitchen,  Nanny  holding  fast  by 
her  dress,  and  making  faces  at  Jane, 
who  furnished  her  with  a  basin  of  wa- 
ter and  a  towel,  in  a  chair,  and  allowed 
the  perverse  little  maid  to  wash  and 
dry  her  own  hands.  During  this  per- 
formance the  baby  was  attracted  by  the 
glittering  tins,  arranged  on  a  shelf  over 
the  sink,  and  flinging  the  now  much- 
crushed  brush  into  a  pan  of  dish-water, 
would  not  be  pacified  till  two  large 
covers  and  a  colander  had  been  present- 
ed to  him.  He  then  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  back  to  the  dining-room,  and 
placed  upon  the  floor  with  his  shining 
toys,  from  which  he  speedily  evoked  a 
crashing  din.  ^ss  Hope,  glad  of  a 
temporary  rest  for  her  aching  arms,  sat 
down  to  recover  breath  and  smooth  her 
crushed  collar  and  cufb,  enduring  the 
impromptu  cymbals  as  best  she  could. 

Little  Nanny  had  spied  a  fitmily  of 
kittens  in  the  kitchen  comer,  in  a  big 
basket,  and  made  herself  very  happy 
with  them  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Of 
their  bliss  we  cannot  so  confidently  tes- 
tify. Jane  took  the  opportunity  to 
despatch  some  of  her  morning  work; 
but  the  lull  did  not  last  very  long. 
Master  Baby,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
consuming  a  large  cup  of  bread  and 
milk  after  his  bath,  now  became  rest- 
less and  cross.  Even  banging  both  tin 
covers  against  the  colander  no  longer 
soothed  him ;  and  firom  fretting  he  soon 
passed  to  indignant  screams  and  sobs. 
In  vain  Miss  Linden  carried  him  about, 
and  offered  him  every  object  within  her 
reach;  he  pushed  at  her  with  both 
hands,  wailing  for  "  Ma-ma,  mara-ma," 
till  she  thought  she  should  certainly  go 
crazy. 

**  What  makes  him  cry  so,  Nanny  ?  " 
she  asked,  at  length. 


"  Fweddy  cwoss,"  returned  the  duld, 
sagely,  **  coz  his  tootles  comin\" 

"It's  my  belief  he's  hungry,"  Bud 
Jane,  coming  down  from  her  chamber 
work. 

"  Of  cowne  he  is,  poor  lamb  1 "  echoed 
Miss  Linden.  "  Why  didn't  I  think  of 
that  9  What  do  you  suppose  they  feed 
him  with?  I  remember  Mrs.  Oxford 
said  something  about  Bermuda  anow- 
root  yesterday ;  but  I  didnt  feel  partk- 
ularly  interested  then,  and  don't  re- 
member what  it  was.  I  didn't  BuppoK 
it  would  be  my  concern  so  soon,"  die 
added,  with  a  nervous  little  laagh. 
'•^  But  we  haven't  any  in  the  honse,  if  1 
did  know  how  to  prepare  it.  Do  yon 
suppose  sago  would  do,  Jane  ? " 

"  I  never  heard  as  'twas  good  for 
babies,  ma'am,'^  replied  Jane,  who  wu 
in  an  unsympathizing  mood. 

"  Nanny,  what  does  baby  eat,"  fliid 
poor  Miss  Linden,  in  despair. 

<^  Bwed  and  butter,  and  cwacker  and 
milk,  and  wice  and  tato  and  cooky,'' 
responded  the  child,  fiuently. 

Miss  Hope  caught  at  the  first  sag- 
gestion  with  eagerness. 

"  Bread  and  milk !  Certainly ;  why, 
of  course  1  And  I  might  have  knovn 
it ;  the  poor  little  abused  dariing,  m 
he  should.  Quick,  Jane,  bring  me  a 
cup  of  the  morning's  milk  and  a  dice 
of  bread." 

Jane  obeyed  in  silence.  The  KtUe 
fisllow's  cries  abated,  as  he  saw  the  dish 
and  spoon  approaching,  and  his  none 
felt  quite  happy  when  he  opened  \oi 
mouth  wide  for  the  first  mouthful ;  hot  i 
no  sooner  had  he  tasted  it,  than  be 
sputtered  it  out  again,  and  strack  oat 
so  suddenly  with  both  hands  and  feet, 
in  an  inexplicable  fit  of  rage,  that  the 
dish  was  knocked  violently  from  his 
amazed  nurse's  hands,  and  its  whole 
contents  went  streaming-  ovct  her  fresh 
wrapper  on  to  the  carpet. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  cried  the  dis- 
tressed lady,  "what  «wi  be  the  matter 
now  ?  " 

Nanny  rtm  to  pick  up  the  broken 
cup,  and  sipped  the  drops  that  remained 
in  it. 

<<It  is  aU  eo^  and  no  saggar,"  ihe 
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said,  scornfully.  "Mamma  mates  it 
nicer  than  you." 

Jane  wiped  up  the  milk,  and  the  baby 
was  crying  more  hopelessly  than  ever. 

"  I  might  have  known,"  sighed  poor 
Inexperience.  "Never  mind  my  dress 
now,  Jane ;  warm  some  more  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  sweeten  it  well.  I'm  sorry 
for  the  cup ;  it  was  my  sister  Lizzie's. 
She  drank  out  of  it  for  twenty  years, 
and  never  cracked  it  But  it's  of  no 
use  mourning.  Oh  baby,  baby,  hush  I " 
and  once  more  rising,  she  began  to  pace 
np  and  down,  singing  "Little  Jack 
Homer,"  which  was  one  of  the  few 
nursery-rhymes  she  could  recall  from 
the  long-ago  time  when  she  had  tended 
Mark.  Before  her  breath  was  quite 
gone,  the  new  breakfast  was  ready.  It 
proved  acceptable,  and  was  eagerly 
eaten.  The  wailings  ceased,  the  tears 
dried  on  the  plump  cheeks,  and  Miss 
Linden  experienced  real  delight  in  min- 
istering to  the  child's  comfort  at  last. 
Hardly  was  the  final  drop  sipped,  when 
the  bold  blue  eyes  began  to  grow  heavy, 
and  the  curly  head  to  nestle  towards  her 
shoulder. 

"  He  is  sleepy,  Jane  I "  she  cried,  in  a 
happy  undertone.  "  Pull  down  the  cur- 
tains, give  Nanny  that  book  of  Natural 
History,  and  shut  the  door  softly." 

"  The  child  may  tear  it.  Miss,"  remon- 
strated Jane,  jealous  for  "  Mr.  Mark's  " 
property. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that ;  this  dear 
little  creature  mtist  not  be  roused,"  said 
the  mistress,  decidedly,  feeling  all  a 
mother's  sense  of  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  "  baby's  nap "  over  all  other 
considerations.  Jane  sniffed,  obeyed, 
and  retired.  Nanny,  well  trained  to  the 
abov^-named  doctrine,  was  as  still  as  a 
mouse  over  her  book.  And  now  slowly 
the  pink  lids  dropped  over  the  dreamy 
eyes,  gently  the  little  fingers  imclasped 
their  hold  on  the  porringer,  softly  the 
weary  head  sank  down  upon  the  waiting 
arm,  and  again  Miss  Linden  experienced 
almost  a  mother's  tender  joy  as  the  rosy 
little  tyrant  subaded  trustfully  into  un- 
consciousness upon  her  breast.  "With  a 
sigh  of  mental  satisfaction  and  physical 
relief,  she  leaned  bade  in  her  chair^  rock- 


ing softly  and  singing  low,  "  Hush,  my 
babe,  lie  still  and  slumber."  It  had  not 
been  on  her  lips,  or  in  her  mind  for 
many  years ;  but  it  came  unbidden  now. 
and  surprised  her  as  much  as  did  the 
tears  that  had  gathered  in  her  eyes,  as 
Ehe  watched  the  helpless  little  one  she 
held. 

For  half  an  hour  she  sat  dreamily 
rocking  and  singing.  Jane  peeped  in 
twice,  and  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes 
and  ears.  At  last  Nanny  closed  her 
book  with  a  sudden  clap,  and,  forget- 
ting her  caution,  yawned  aloud.  The 
charm  was  broken.  With  a  violent 
start  the  sleeping  cherub  was  trans- 
formed into  an  injured,  sobbing  boy, 
and  rocking  and  trotting,  singing  and 
patting,  had  all  to  be  recommenced, 
taxing  Miss  Hope's  strength  and  pa- 
tience to  their  very  extent.  "Hush, 
my  babe,"  was  usdess  now.  "Mary 
had  a  little  lamb,"  was  received  with 
yells  of  impatience.  "Jack  Homer," 
"  Sleep,  baby,  sleep,"  "  Qayly  the  Trou- 
badour," "Baa-baa  black  sheep,"  and 
"  Araby's  Daughter "  were  all  essayed 
without  any  apparent  soothing  effect; 
but  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  "  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  baby's  cries  changed 
to  a  little  accompaniment  of  cooing 
and  crooning,  the  eyelids  fell — rose — 
struggled — and  fell  again,  the  cooing 
tapered  off  softly  into  silence,  and  my 
lord  again  slumbered,  this  time  so 
soundly  that  Miss  Hope  ventured  to  lay 
him  on  the  so&,  behind  a  barricade  of 
chairs,  draw  a  long  delicious  breath, 
and  stretch  her  cramped  arms  freely. 
Having  dai'kened  the  room  still  more, 
picked  up  the  rejected  toys,  and  ar- 
ranged the  disordered  furniture,  she 
stepped  to  the  door  to  look  after  Nanny, 
who  had  gone  out  to  play  after  waking 
her  brother.  A  melancholy  sight  met 
the  lady's  eyes.  Six  stately  stalks  of 
pure  white  Japan  lilies,  which  she  and 
Mark  had  watched  through  days  of 
slowly-opening  buds,  had  been  rudely 
uprooted,  and  were  replanted  in  a  large 
mound  of  gravel,  which  had  heaped  up 
on  the  lower  door-stone.  Bound  the 
base  of  the  pile  were  set  the  tops  of  a 
dozen  of  Mark's  choicest  balsams  and 
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fuchsias.  Nanny  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Hope  felt  as  if  at  that  moment 
she  could  hardly  bear  to  see  her.  Her 
flowers  were  Tier  children.  She  and  her 
brother  had  spent  many  hours  oyer 
them,  and  for  this  I  Her  cheeks  burned 
with  displeasure ;  but  after  a  momentary 
struggle  she  turned  and  went  along  the 
entry  to  the  kitchen.  Jane  was  paring 
apples. 

"Take  your  work  into  the  other 
room,  Jane,  so  that  you  can  watch  the 
baby,  while  I  go  and  find  Nanny.  I 
thought  she  was  with  you."  So  saying, 
she  stepped  out  the  back-door— a  most 
fortunate  circumstance.  Near  it  stood 
a  half-barrel  to  catch  the  rain-water 
from  the  eaves ;  and  just  yisible  oyer  its 
edge  were  Nanny's  little  kicking  legs. 
A  scream  and  a  spring,  and  the  child 
was  rescued  from  what  would  soon  haye 
proyed  a  fatal  position.  There  were  ten 
inches  of  water  in  the  barrel,  and  her 
arms  could  not  long  haye  supported  her 
weight.  In  one  she  held  fast  a  tin-cup, 
in  trying  to  fill  which  she  had  lost  her 
balance. 

"I  was  on'y  dettin'  water  for  my 
dardin,"  she  sobbed,  clinging  to  her 
friend.  "  I  made  a  'plendid  dardin  for 
Fweddy  to  see  when  he  wates  up ;  tome 
and  see,"  and  she  pulled  Miss  Linden 
round  the  house,  and  pointed  in  tri- 
umph to  the  funeral  pile  of  the  lilies. 
Her  recent  danger  softened  the  lady's 
heart,  and  she  only  said, 

"  It  is  yery  pretty,  Nanny ;  but  next 
time  you  must  ask  leaye  before  you  pull 
Mr.  Linden's  flowers.  See,  your  sleeyes 
are  wet  and  your  hands  are  dirty.  Come 
up  in  my  room,  and  I  will  make  you 
nice  again." 

Innumerable  questions  followed  the 
introduction  to  the  upper  rooms :  "  What 
is  this ? "  "Is  this  yours ? "  " Please, 
may  I  look  at  that  ?  "  "  May  I  hold  it 
in  my  hands?"  etc.,  etc.,  until  Miss 
Linden  felt  her  brain  begin  to  whirL 
At  last,  howeyer,  both  she  and  the  little 
girl  were  freshened  and  in  costume  for 
dinner;  and,  going  down,  found  the 
baby  just  awakening,  rubbing  his  dim- 
pled knuckles  into  his  eyes,  and  yawn- 
ing and  stretching  in  the  most  luxuri- 


ous manner.  Jane  returned  to  her  own 
domains,  with  the  airs  of  a  paroled 
prisoner ;  and  her  mistress  realized  that 
she  must  not  summon  her  from  the 
mysteries  of  dinner  preparation,  but  rely 
wholly  on  her  own  resources  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children  until  that 
meal  should  be  fairly  oyer.  Fortnnate- 
ly,  King  Fred  was  in  high  good  hnmor, 
and  made  himself  yery  happy,  toddling 
about  the  room  with  his  sister  and  the 
kittens,  while  Miss  Linden  prepared 
him  some  more  bread  and  milk,^th 
which  he  then  allowed  her  to  feed  him 
— only  once,  with  a  sportiye  fling  of 
both  arms,  knocking  spoon  and  contents 
against  her  silken  sleeye.  "French 
chalk,  benzine,  or  ether,"  thonght  the 
patient  lady,  "  if  only  he  will  be  good 
till  Mark  comes."  Next  ciimc  dinner 
for  herself  and  Nanny,  a  meal  rather 
confused  and  disorderly,  as  she  after- 
wards related  to  her  brother. 

"I  was  not  sure  what  Nanny  ought 
to  eat,  and  had  to  refuse  her  TarionB 
things  that  she  wanted.  Baby  wouldn't 
let  Jane  touch  him,  so  I  had  to  keep 
jumping  up  to  attend  to  him.  The 
firont-door  must  be  closed,  or  he  would 
run  out — ^in  fact,  all  the  other  doors 
too.  Once  he  tumbled  against  the 
table,  and  made  a  big  lump  on  his 
head,  and  it  took  me  nearly  ten  minntes 
to  pacify  him.  He  pulled  one  of  my 
work-table  drawers  entirely  out  before 
I  knew  he  was  near  it ;  and  the  whole 
contents  poured  out  upon  the  floor, 
and  had  to  be  picked  up  in  a  hnny  by 
all  of  us ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
he  did  not  swallow  one  button  in  ^ite 
of  our  care.  When  dessert  came  he  wu 
so  tired  of  amusing  himself,  that  I  had 
to  hold  him  in  my  lap,  and  let  him  play 
with  the  sugar-tongs,  while  I  ate  my 
pudding — Nanny  ate  her  sauce  dear; 
and  I  was  yery  thankful  when  it  was 
oyer,  and  I  could  giye  myself  up  to  the 
children." 

When  Mr.  Linden  came  home,  at  four, 
he  was  met  by  a  succession  of  surprises. 
From  a  distance  he  saw  the  finont-door 
was  dosed,  a  most  unusual  circumstance 
in  summer.  As  he  drew  nearer,  the 
sand-mound,  bedecked  with  his  cher- 
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ifihed  flowers,  made  him  groan  aloud. 
Entering,  he  missed  his  umbrella  from 
the  staud,  and  the  scarlet  lamVs-wool 
mat  from  the  floor.  Peeping  into  the 
sitting-room,  he  saw  his  sister's  work- 
table  minus  all  its  drawers,  which  were 
piled  up  on  one  end  of  the  mantelpiece. 
On  the  other  end  stood  his  own  cuspi- 
dor. His  favorite  crimson  easy-chair, 
its  "  tidy "  gone,  was  strewn  with 
crumbs  of  moist  "  cooky,"  and  the  floor 
was  scattered  all  over  with  cats  and 
cows  and  nameless  beasts,  cut  out  of 
white  letter-paper  from  his  desk.  A 
conflised  sound  of  shouting  and  laugh- 
ter led  him  on  to  the  parlor,  where,  to 
his  utter  amazement,  he  found  his  dig- 
nified sister  sitting  on  the  floor,  the 
missing  *'  tidy  "  on  her  head,  and  her 
whole  attention  given  to  rolling  two 
large  colored  marble  peaches  over  the 
carpet  to  Baby  Fred.  He  sat  enthroned 
on  the  lamb's-wool  mat,  under  the  can- 
opy o(  the  open  umbrella,  yelling  with 
surprise  and  delight  whenever  the  cold 
balls  rolled  against  his  chubby  bare 
legs.  In  the  bay-window  kneeled  Nan- 
ny, building  a  wonderful  castle  with  his 
own  much-prized  minerals  and  shells, 
of  which  she  had  entirely  emptied  the 
comer  cabinet.  Corals  and  nautili, 
fi-agments  of  spar,  and  crystal  and 
agate,  fossil  fish  and  petrified  ferns,  rare 
and  curling  ganoids, — they  were  all 
mere  *'  stones  "  to  the  busy  little  archi- 
tect ;  and  she  had  reared  her  edifice  to 
almost  her  own  height,  and  was  just 
putting  a  carved  Swiss  "  chalet ''  on 
top  of  all,  when  Mr.  Linden's  "  Heavens 
and  earth  I  "  startled  them  all. 

"  Oh,  Mark,"  cried  Miss  Hope,  start- 
ing up,  and  blushing  guiltily,  "  I  didn't 
know  it  was  so  late.  I  meant  to  have 
everything  in  order  before  you  came. 
I  had  to  give  them  whatever  they  want- 
ed, for  they  cried  to  go  home." 

She  looked  so  young  and  so  careless 
as  she  came  forward  with  her  cheeks 
flushed,  her  hair  rumpled  into  little 
curly  ends,  under  the  forgotten  "  tidy," 
the  baby  in  her  arms  clinging  to  her 
neck,  half  disposed  to  cry  at  sight  of 
the  stranger,  that  Mark  kissed  her  in- 
voluntarily, and  said, 
VOL.  II. — 38 


"  Never  mind,  sis"  (he  had  not  called 
her  so  for  years) ;  "  let  Jane  tidy  up, 
and  I  will  take  you  and  the  tots  to 
drive.  I  stopped  at  Mrs.  Oxford's  just 
now,  and  found  the  poor  fellow  had 
recovered  his  consciousness,  and  fallen 
asleep,  and  his  brave  little  wife  was 
asleep  beside  him,  all  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  the  effort  she  had  made  to 
control  herself." 

"Oh,  that  is  good  news!"  cried 
Hope ;  "  and  I  should  enjoy  a  drive  of 
all  things.  I  have  not  been  out  to-day, 
for  the  children  couldn't  go.  Do  you 
suppose  their  girl  could  find  their  hats 
and  things  without  disturbing  any 
one  ? " 

"  I'll  go  and  see." 

He  soon  returned  with  all  the  neces- 
sary wraps,  helped  Hope  to  dress  the 
children ;  and  soon  they  were  all  four 
packed  into  the  buggy,  Nanny  on  a 
cricket  in  front,  and  the  baby  in  Hope's 
lap. 

What  a  blessed  rest  it  was  to  that 
faithful  little  woman  I  How  glad  she 
was  to  let  Mark  answer  Nanny's  un- 
wearied fiow  of  questions,  to  lean  back, 
and  rdlax  the  strained  attention  and 
watch-care  she  had  exercised  all  day. 
How  she  blushed  and  laughed  when 
they  met  a  carriage  full  of  city  acquaint- 
ances, who  stared  in  amazement  at  the 
children!  The  baby  was  perfectly 
good,  and  soon  fell  asleep,  and  at  last 
Nanny  did  the  same. 

When  they  reached  home  it  was 
nearly  six  o'clock ;  and  rousing  the  lit- 
tle ones  made  them  fretful  and  restless. 
Hope  hurried  into  the  kitchen  to  get 
bread  and  milk  for  Freddy,  while  Mr. 
Linden  marched  up  and  down  the  sit- 
ting-room with  him,  bravely  enduring 
many  an  impatient  clutch  at  his  hair 
and  moustache.  Nanny  subsided  into 
low  whimpering  for  "  papa  and  mam- 
ma," and  refhsed  to  be  diverted.  The 
poor  child  was  really  wearied  out  by  a 
day  of  unusual  excitement,  as  well  as 
fretful  at  having  been  wakened  from 
her  sleep.  Her  moumfhl  persistent 
sobbing  was  harder  to  bear  than  even 
Freddy's  exasperated  yells,  which  grew 
louder  every  moment.     The  kitchen- 
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fire  was  low  and  the  milk  long  in  get- 
ting warm;  and  when  at  last,  with 
flushed  face,  Miss  Linden  appeared  with 
it,  she  found  her  brother  almost  beside 
himself  with  vexation  at  liis  own  failure 
as  a  nurse  and  alarm  at  the  violence  of 
the  baby's  cries. 

"  Take  him  quick,  Hope  I "  he  gasped. 
^^Tve  tried  walking  and  trotting  and 
rocking,  and  singing  and  whistling  and 
scolding  and  coaxing.  Vm  afraid  it 
will  be  swearing  next.  Pm  all  in  a  per- 
spiration ;  and  I  believe  he  has  made  a 
bald  place  on  my  head.  Just  hear  him  I 
You  don't  think  he's  in  a  fit,  do  you  ?  " 
inquired  the  distressed  bachelor,  sink- 
ing into  a  chair,  and  fanning  himself 
with  a  newspaper. 

The  sight  of  the  bread  and  milk 
seemed  only  to  enrage  the  child  still 
further,  and  he  repelled  it  with  arms, 
legs,  and  voice. 

"  He  must  he  hungry,"  said  Miss  Lin- 
den. "  See  if  you  can  feed  him  while  I 
hold  his  hands." 

Her  brother  accordingly  kneeled  upon 
the  carpet  before  her,  and,  holding  the 
porringer  in  one  hand,  solemnly  dipped 
out  a  large  morsel  of  the  softened  bread, 
and  tried  his  best  to  guide  the  spoon 
into  the  little  roaring  mouth,  while  Hope 
clasped  the  struggling  hands  and  feet 
as  firmly  as  she  dared,  and  tried  to 
make  audible  her  assurances  that  '*  he 
toas  a  poor  tired  lammie,  and  he  shatdd 
have  his  good  supper." 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  in  ran  little  Mrs.  Oxford,  still 
in  her  morning  wrapper,  her  girlish  face 
quite  haggard  with  anxiety.  In  an  in- 
stant she  had  snatched  her  baby  from 
between  its  well-meaning  tormentors, 
and  was  cooing  and  crying  over  it — the 
brave  self-control  she  had  exercised 
throughout  the  day  now  all  broken 
down. 

"Mother's  blessed  own,  own  comr 
fort,"  she  murmured,  almost  devouring 
him  with  kisses ;  and  the  little  rebel's 
cries  were  hushed  at  once.  He  clung 
to  her  in  happy  silence,  only  now  and 
then  catching  his  breath  in  a  pathetic 
little  sob,  the  ebbing  wave  of  his  storm 
<  of  passion.    Nanny  flung  herself  upon 


her  mother,  and  was  happy  too,  witli  a 
share  of  the  embracing  arms  and  show- 
ered caresses.  For  a  brief  space  Mr.  and 
Miss  Linden  were,  and  felt  themselves, 
foiigotten  outsiders,  wondering  8;:ecta- 
tors  of  a  rapture  which  puzzled  and 
saddened  them.  Only  for  a  moment, 
however;  the  pretty  wild-rose  face  came 
up  from  bending  over  its  buds,  all  dewy 
and  sparkling  after  its  sun-shower  of 
happy  tears. 

^^  Dear,  kind  Miss  Linden  I  How  can 
I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  taking  caie 
of  my  darlings  all  this  long,  fearful  day  1 
And  your  brother,  too !  *  What  ahonld 
I  ever  have  done  without  such  kind 
neighbors  I  I  had  to  be  with  my  hus- 
band, you  know;  and  Bridget  never 
could  be  trusted  with  children ;  but  I 
know  they  have  been  safe  and  happy 
with  you.  And  now  Frederick  is  out 
of  danger,  I  can  take  care  of  them  and 
him  too.  Oh  I  you  don't  know  how 
Pve  missed  them,  and  their  sweet  little 
ways  I  It  seems  a  whole  month  since  I 
saw  them  1  I  began  to  feel  as  if  I  were 
a  childless  widow.  Oh,  it  was  terriUe! 
I  know  now  how  to  pity  those  poor 
things  who  havent  any  children — oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon— I  didn't  mean — ^but 
you  must  see,  after  a  whole  day  with 
them,  how  charming  they  are,  and  how 
lonely  it  is  without  them."  And  she 
clasped  and  kissed  them,  as  if  fearing  a 
new  separation.  Her  hearers  had  no 
suitable  reply  ready ;  but  she  did  not 
wait  for  it. 

"  Yon  must  come  over  often  and  see 
them,  if  you  flnd  you  miss  them.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  good  you  were.  Now, 
I  must  take  them  home,  and  put  them 
to-bed,  the  dear  little  tired  things.  You 
didn't  think  I  could  spare  them  all 
night,  did  you  ? " 

"Oh,  nol"  said  Miss  Hope,  very 
earnestly. 

"I  know  I  couldn't  sleep  without 
hearing  their  soft  breathing  beside  me. 
Good-night,  dear  Miss  Linden,"  and 
holding  up  her  baby's  and  then  her  own 
artless  face  to  be  kissed,  she  allowed 
Mr.  Linden  to  carry  drowsy  Nanny,  and 
hurried  away  before  him,  through  the 
fading  daylight,  to  her  own  house. 
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Miss  Hope  sat  on  tbe  door-stone,  and 
looked  after  them  with  a  strange  min- 
gling of  relief  and  regret.  She  was  nn- 
feignedly  glad  to  be  set  free  f^'om  tbe 
day^s  new  responsibilities,  and  yet — 
was  there  not  a  longing  envy  in  the 
High  she  drew,  as  she  remembered  the 
mother's  rapture?  She  recalled  the 
dinted  bell,  the  ruined  brush,  the  broken 
cup,  the  interrupted  dinner,  the  disor- 
dered rooms,  the  uprooted  flowers,  the 
greased  dress  and  carpet,  the  whole 
day  passed  without  reading  or  garden- 
ing or  music.  All  these  things  bad  tried 
her  orderly  spirit  severely ;  and  yet,  and 
yet — 

When  her  brother  returned,  and  sat 
down  on  the  step  beside  her,  there  was 
no  fretfulness  or  complaining  in  the 
fitce  she  lifted  towards  him.  Weary  it 
was,  yery  weary,  but  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  more  beamingly 
sweet,  more  womanly,  and  gentle. 
Neither  spoke  for  a  long  time.  The 
twilight  deepened  and  the  stars  came 
out  Both  thought  their  own  thoughts, 
happy  in  being  near  each  other,  content 


without  communication.  It  was  often 
so  with  them.  At  last,  however,  when 
the  darkness  made  it  easier  to  speak 
from  the  inner  self,  when,  in  the  hush 
of  the  night,  the  barriers  between  heart 
and  heart  were  melted  away,  Mark  sud- 
denly said, 

"Speak  out,  little  woman;  tell  me 
the  question  you've  been  puzzling  over 
all  this  time."    And  Hope  replied, 

"  I  was  remembering  how  I  half  de- 
spised Mrs.  Oxford  yesterday,  for  being 
so  absorbed  in  her  housekeeping  and 
nursery  cares,  and  how  she  seemed  to 
think  lightly  of  my  gardening  and  Ger- 
man and  reading ;  and  now  I  have  spent 
to-day  in  Ker  way ;  and*somehow  I  feel 
better  satisfied  with  myself  than  I  some- 
times do  when  I  have  disposed  of  my 
tipie  according  to  my  taste.  I  feel  as 
if—" 

"  Yes,  Hope- 


[What  Hope  said  is  the  moral  of  our 
little  sketch.  Curiously  enough  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  it.  For  once  the  les- 
son must  inevitably  be  clear  to  every 
one  who  needs  it] 
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Fab,  far  above 
This  easy  slope  I've  gained,  a  mountain  shines 
And  darkens  skyward  with  its  crags  and  pines ; 

And  slowly  up  I  move. 

Because  I  know 
There  is  no  level  where  I  can  pause  and  say 
This  is  sure  gain.    It  is  too  steep  a  way 

For  mortal  foot  to  go. 

There  is  no  end 
Of  things  to  learn  and  books  to  cram  the  brain. 
They  who  know  all,  still  think  they  can  attain. 

What  boots  it  that  they  spend 

Long  toiling  years 
To  touch  horizons  dim  and  limitless  ? 
The  higher  up  the  mount  the  more  the  stress 

Of  alien  atmospheres. 

All  is  the  same. 
Why  climb  these  steeps  of  knowledge,  gathering  stone 
Ajid  flower  and  leaf?    Let  book- worms  creep  alone. 

Give  us  a  nobler  aim ! 
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What  is  the  good 
Of  heaping  pile  on  pile  of  musty  lore  ? 
No  paper  promises  or  micoined  ore 

Can  buy  us  house  or  food. 

Even  the  flame 
Of  morning  burning  o'er  yon  cedar  heights 
Is  dull,  unless  an  inward  mom  excites. 

All  sunshine  is  the  same. 

Our  skill  and  wit 
Snare  us  in  useless  labor  and  routine. 
The  more  we  search,  the  piore  retires  unseen 

Nature,  the  Infinite. 

The  same  in  all. 
And  telescope  and  microscope  but  teach 
One  mystery,  above,  below  our  reach. 

There  is  no  great  or  small — 

No  grand  or  mean — 
No  end  and  no  beginning.    For  we  float 
In  Being— learn  our  creeds  by  rote, 

And  see  not  through  Heaven's  screen. 

This — ^mainly  this 
We  cling  to — ^hope  that  as  we  upward  climb, 
Some  essence  of  the  juices  of  the  time, 

Some  light  we  cannot  miss 

Qiyes  toil  its  worth ; 
Secretes  and  feeds  and  builds  up  strong  and  fair 
The  young  recipient  being,  with  food  and  air 

Of  mingled  heaven  and  earth. 

Only  what  creeps 
As  sap  from  trunk  to  branch,  from  branch  to  flower, 
Fills  with  the  quiet  plenitude  of  power 

The  oak's  unconscious  deeps ; 

While  south- winds  sift. 
And  light  pours  subtle  health  through  myriad  leaves, 
And  the  gnarled  regent  of  the  woocS  receives 

The  air's  bemgnest  gift.. 

What  the  soul  needs 
It  takes  to  itself; — aromas,  sounds,  and  sights — 
Beliefs  and  hopes ; — ^finds  star-tracks  through  the  nights, 

And  miracles  in  weeds ; — 

Grows  unawares 
To  greatness  through  small  helps  and  accidents. 
Puzzling  the  pedagogue  Routine,  whose  tents 

It  leaves  for  manlier  cares. 

And  by  the  light 
Of  some  great  law  that  shines  on  passing  facts, 
Some  nobler  purpose  brooding  o'er  our  acts, 

We  read  our  tasks  aright. 

And  gain  the  trust 
That  knowledge  is  best  wealth.    So  shall  the  ends 
Crown  the  beginnings.    He  who  wisely  spends 

Gathers  Sie  stars  as  dust. 
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COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS  IN  CHINA. 


In  the  year  1786  a  yessel  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden  sailed 
from  an  American  port  for  Canton. 
She  was  the  first  to  carry  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  to  the  shores  of  Cathay, 
and  to  begin  a  commerce  that  has  since 
assumed  enormous  proportions.  .  Euro- 
pean nations  had  carried  on  a  limited 
trade  with  the  Chinese  before  that  time, 
but  they  were  restricted  to  a  single  port, 
and  their  jealousy  of  each  other  preyent- 
ed  their  adopting  those  measures  of  co- 
operation that  have  recently  proved  so 
adyantageous.  China  was  averse  to 
opening  her  tenritory  to  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  regarded  with  suspicion  all 
their  attempts  to  gain  a  foothold  upon 
her  soil.  On  the  north,  since  1727,  the 
Russians  had  a  single  point  of  commer- 
cial exchange,  and  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  China  all  the  trade 
between  the  two  nations  was  to  be  con- 
ducted there.  Two  small  cities,  one 
thoroughly  Russian  and  the  other  as 
thoroughly  Chinese,  were  founded,  and 
grew  up,  side  by  side,  for  the  purposes 
of  international,  conmierce.  The  name 
of  the  Chinese  city  (Maimaichin)  signi- 
fies "  place  of  trade."  Along  the  whole 
northern  frontier  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
there  was  no  other  settlement  of  its 
name  or  character.  In  the  south  was 
the  single  point  open  to  those  who  came 
to  China  by  sea,  while  along  the  coast- 
line, facing  to  the  eastward,  the  ports 
of  the  empire  were  sealed  against  for- 
eign intrusion.  Commerce  between 
China  and  the  outer  world  was  ham- 
pered by  many  restrictions,  and  only  the 
great  profits  derived  from  it  served  to 
keep  it  alive.  But  once  fairly  estab- 
lished, the  barbarian  merchants  taught 
the  slow-learning  Chinese  that  the  trade 
brought  advantage  to  all  engaged  in  it. 
Step  by  step  they  pressed  forward,  to 
open  new  ports  and  extend  commercial 
relations,  which  were  not  likely  to  be 
discontinued,  if  only  a  little  time  were 
allowed  to  show  their  value. 


As  the  years  rolled  on,  trade  with 
China  increased ;  the  merchants,  of  all 
classes,  found  that  foreign  gold  and 
silver  were  desirable  things  to  gather 
into  their  possession,  and  that  the  teas 
and  silks  and  porcelain  of  the  empire 
brought  a  remunerative  price  from  .those 
who  came  to  purchase.  For  a  long 
time  the  foreigners  trading,  with  China 
had  no  direct  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  but  dealt  only  with 
the  local  and  provincial  authorities.  It 
was  not  until  after  the- famous  "  Opium 
War"  that  diplomatic  relations  were 
opened  with  the  court  at  Peking,  and  a 
conunon  policy  adopted  for  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  in  its  dealings  with  the  out- 
er world.  Considering  the  extremely 
conservative  character  of  the  Chinese, 
their  adherence  to  old  forms  and  cus- 
toms, their  general  unwillingness  to  do 
difierently  firom  their  ancestors,  and  the 
not  over-amiable  character  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  foreigners  that  went  there  to 
trade,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
years  were  required  for  commercial  re- 
lations to  grow  up  and  become  perma- 
nent. The  wars  between  China  and  the 
Western  powers  did  more  than  centuries 
of  peace  could  have  done  to  open  the 
Oriental  eyes  and  teach  the  oldest  na- 
tion of  the  world  that  its  superiority  in 
age  had  not  given  it  superiority  in  every 
thing  else.  Austria's  defeat  on  the  field 
of  Sadowa,  whose  cannons'  echoes  are 
still  ringing  in  our  ears,  advanced  and 
enlightened  her  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  peace  and  victory  could  have 
done,  at  her  old  rate  of  progress.  The 
victories  of  the  allied  forces  in  China, 
culminating  in  the  capture  of  Peking 
and  dictation  of  terms  by  the  foreign 
leaders,  opened  the  way  for  a  free  inter- 
course between  the  East  and  West,  and 
the  inmiense  advantages  that  an  unre- 
stricted commerce  is  sure  to  bring  to  an 
industrious,  energetic,  and  economical 
people. 

With  a  river-system  unsurpassed  by 
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that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  world, 
Cliina  relied  upon  navigation  by  junks, 
which  crept  but  slowly  against  the  cur- 
rent when  urged  by  strong  winds,  and 
lay  idle  or  were  laboriously  towed  or 
poled  by  men  when  calms  or  head- 
breezes  prevailed.  Of  steam  applied  to 
propulsion,  she  had  no  knowledge,  until 
steamboats  of  foreign  construction  ap- 
peared in  her  waters  and  roused  the 
wonder  of  the  oblique-eyed  natives  by 
the  mystery  of  their  powers.  The  first 
steamboat  to  ascend  a  Chinese  liver 
created  a  greater  sensation  than  did  the 
Clermont  on  her  initial  voyage  along 
the  Hudson  or  her  Western  prototype, 
several  years  later,  among  the  Indians 
of  the  upper  Missouri  The  Chinese 
very  speedily  saw  the  advantages  of 
steam-navigation  on  the  great  rivers  of 
the  empire,  and  were  quick  to  patronize 
the  foreign  invention  when  it  was  fairly 
established.  In  1839  the  first  steam 
venture  was  made  in  China.  An  Eng- 
lish house  placed  a  boat  on  the  route 
between  Canton  and  Macao,  and  adver- 
tised it  as  ready  to  carry  freight  and 
passengers  on  stated  days.  For  the  first 
six  months  the  passengers  averaged 
about  a  dozen  to  each  trip — ^half  of 
them  Europeans,  and  the  rest  natives. 
The  second  half-year  the  number  of  na- 
tive patrons  increased,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year  the  boat,  on  nearly 
every  trip,  was  filled  with  Chinese.  The 
trade  became  so  lucrative,  that  another 
boat  was  brought  from  England  and 
placed  on  the  route,  which  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  profit  until  the  busi- 
ness was  overdone  by  opposition  lines, 
just  as  the  same  kind  of  business  has 
been  overdone  on  the  Hudson  and  else- 
where in  America.  As  soon  as  the  trea- 
ties permitted,  steamers  were  introduced 
into  the  coasting-trade  of  China,  and 
subsequently  upon  the  rivers  and  other 
inland  waters.  The  Chinese  merchants 
perceived  the  importance  of  rapid  and 
certain  transportation  for  their  goods  in 
place  of  the  slow  and  unreliable  service 
of  their  junks,  but  the  advance  in  rates 
was  overbalanced  by  the  increased  facil- 
ities and  the  opportunities  of  the  mer- 
chants to  make  eix  times  as  many  ven- 


tures annually  as  by  the  old  system. 
Probably  there  is  no  people  in  the  world 
that  can  be  called  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers more  justly  than  the  Chinese; 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  are 
engaged  in  petty  trade,  and  the  compe- 
tition is  very  keen.  Of  course,  where 
there  iB  an  active  traffic  the  profits  are 
small,  and  any  thing  that  can  assist 
the  prompt  delivery  of  merchandise  and 
the  speedy  transmission  of  intelligence, 
money,  credits,  or  the  merchant  him- 
self^ is  certain  to  be  brought  into  foil 
use.  For  the  first  few  years  the  steam- 
vessels  in  Chinese  waters  were  owned 
by  foreigners,  who  derived  large  profits 
£pom  the  native  trade ;  but  very  00011 
the  Chinese  merchants  conceived  the 
notion  of  purchasing  steamers  and  run- 
ning them  on  their  own  account.  No 
accurate  statistics  are  at  hand  of  the 
number  of  foreign  steamers  now  in 
China,  but  well-informed  parties  esti- 
mate the  burden  of  American  coasting 
and  river-vessels  at  upward  of  thirty 
thousand  tons,  while  that  of  other  na- 
tionalities is  much  larger.  Steamboats, 
with  a  burden  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand tons,  are  now  owned  by  Chinese 
merchants,  and  about  half  that  quantity 
is  the  joint  property  of  Chinese  and 
foreigners.  In  managing  their  boats 
and  watching  the  current  expenses,  the 
Chinese  are  quite  equal  to  the  English 
and  Americans,  and  sometimes  display 
an  ability  to  cany  freight  upon  terms 
that  are  ruinous  to  foreign  competiton. 
Foreign  systems  of  banking  and  in- 
surance have  been  adopted,  and  work 
successftilly.  The  Chinese  had  a  mode 
of  banking  long  before  the  European 
nations  possessed  much  knowledge  of 
financial  matters ;  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  first  circulating-notes  and  bUls-of- 
credit  ever  issued  had  their  origin  dur- 
ing a  monetaiy  pressure  at  Peking. 
But  they  were  so  unprogressiye  that, 
when  intercourse  was  opened  with  the 
Western  World,  they  found  their  own 
system  defective,  and  were  forced  to 
adopt  the  foreign  innovation.  Insur- 
ance companies  were  first  owned  and 
managed  by  foreigners  at  the  open 
ports,  and  as  soon  as  the  plan  of  secur- 
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ing  themselves  against  loss  by  fire  or 
other  casualties  was  understood  by  the 
Chinese  merchants,  they  began  to  form 
companies  on  their  own  account,  and 
carry  their  operations  to  the  interior  of 
the  empire,  where  foreign  trade  had  not 
penetrated.  All  the  intricacies  of  the 
insurance  business  —  even  to  the  for- 
mation of  fraudulent  companies,  with 
imaginary  ofilcers,  and  an  explosion  at 
a  propitious  moment— are  ftilly  under- 
stood and  practised  by  the  Chinese. 

By  the  facilities  which  the  advent  of 
foreigners  has  introduced  to  the  Chinese, 
the  native  trade  along  the  rivers  and 
with  the  open  ports  has  largely  in- 
creased. In  this  respect  China  has  only 
followed  ihe  rule  that  everywhere  pre- 
vails where  men  engage  in  commercial 
pursuits.  On  the  rivers  and  along  the 
coast  the  steamers  and  native  boats  are 
actively  engaged,  and  the  population 
of  the  open  ports  has  largely  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  attractions  offered 
to  the  people  of  all  grades  and  profes- 
sions. The  greatest  increase  has  been 
in  the  foreign  trade,  which,  from  small 
begiimings,  now  amounts  to  more  than 
nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. As  this  is  all  from  the  open  ports, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  domestic 
trade,  tributary  to  those  ports  by  means 
of  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  and 
coming  from  a  population  of  more  than 
four  hundred  millions  of  people,  must 
be  enormously  large.  Where  formerly  a 
dozen  or  more  vessels  crept  into  Canton, 
during  each  year,  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  ships  and  steamers  traversing 
the  ocean  to  and  from  the  accessible 
points  of  the  coast  of  the  great  Eastern 
Empire.  America  has  a  large  share  of 
this  commerce  with  China,  and  from  the 
little  beginning,  in  1786,  she  has  in- 
creased her  maritime  service,  until  she 
now  has  a  fleet  of  sailing-ships  second 
to  none  in  the  world  and  a  line  of  mag- 
nificent steamers  plying  regularly  across 
the  broad  Pacific,  and  bringing  the  East 
in  closer  alliance  with  the  West  than 
she  has  ever  been  before. 

Railways  will  naturally  follow  the 
steamboat,  and  an  English  company  is 
now  arranging  to  supply  the  Chinese 


with  a  railway-system  to  connect  the 
principal  cities,  and  especially  to  tap 
the  interior  districts,  where  the  water- 
communications  are  limited.  Railways 
in  India,  where  the  population  is  dense, 
have  been  found  profitable,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  are  confident 
they  will  prove  equally  so  in  China. 
There  is  no  system  of  mail-communica- 
tion in  China;  the  Government  trans- 
mits intelligence  by  means  of  couriers, 
and  when  merchants  have  occasion  to 
communicate  with  persons  at  a  distance 
they  make  use  of  private  expresses. 
Foreign  and  native  merchants,  doing 
an  extensive  business,  keep  B^fift  steam- 
ers, which  they  use  as  despatch-boats, 
and  sometimes  send  them  at  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars^  expense  to 
transmit  single  messages.  It  has  hap- 
pened that,  on  a  sudden  change  of 
markets,  two  or  more  houses  in  Hong 
Kong  or  Shanghae  have  despatched 
boats  at  the  same  moment ;  and  some 
interesting  and  exciting  races  are  re- 
corded in  the  local  histories.  Some  of 
the  native  merchants  have  expended 
much  money  in  purchasing  and  main- 
taining their  despatch-boats,  and  occa- 
sionally, when  business  is  dull,  they  get 
up  private  races,  on  which  respectable 
amounts  of  cash  are  staked. 

The  barriers  of  Chinese  exclusion 
were  broken  down  when  the  treaties  of 
the  past  ten  years  opened  the  empire  to 
foreigners,  and  placed  the  name  of 
China  on  the  list  of  diplomatic  and 
treaty  powers.  The  last  stone  of  the 
wall  that  shut  the  nation  from  the  outer 
world  was  overthrown  when  the  court 
at  Peking  sent  an  embassy,  headed  by  a 
distinguished  American,  to  visit  the 
capitals  of  the  Western  nations,  and 
cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  West  and  the  East.  It  was  emi- 
nently fitting  that  an  American  should 
be  selected  as  the  head  of  this  embassy, 
and  eminently  fitting,  too,  that  the  am- 
bassador of  the  oldest  nation  should 
first  visit  the  youngest  of  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  America,  just 
emerged  from  the  garments  of  child- 
hood, and  with  full  pride  and  conscious- 
ness of  its  youthful  strength,  presents 
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to  ruddy  England,  smiling  France,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions, graybeard  and  dignified  China, 
who  expresses  joy  at  the  introduction, 
and  hopes  for  a  better  acquaintance  in 
the  years  that  are  to  come. 

During  the  time  of  his  residence  at 
Peking  as  minister  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Burlingame  interested  himself  in 
endeavoring  to  introduce  the  telegraph 
into  China,  and  though  meeting  with 
opposition  on  account  of  certain  super- 
stitions of  the  Chinese,  he  was  ulti- 
mately successful.  The  Chinese  do  not 
understand  th'e  working  of  the  telegraph 
— at  least  the  great  majority  of  them  do 
not — and  like  many  other  people  else- 
where, with  regard  to  any  thing  incom- 
prehensible, they  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
it  to  a  Satanic  origin.  They  believe  the 
erection  of  poles  and  the  stretching  of 
wires  would  disturb  the  currents  of 
FuTig  8huey  (good  luck),  just  as  some 
of  the  residents  of  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  believed 
the  telegraph-wires  caused  a  lack  of 
rain.  Hence  their  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  the  telegraph ;  and  it 
remains  for  the  prejudice  to  be  over- 
come before  electric  conmiunication  in 
China  will  be  a  success. 

Some  years  ago,  as  the  story  runs, 
some  Americans  erected  a  line  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  long,  between  Shanghae 
and  Woosung,  the  place  where  all  deep- 
draught  vessels  approaching  Shanghae 
are  obliged  to  anchor.  The  Chinese 
made  no  interference,  officially  or  other- 
wise, with  the  line  during  its  construc- 
tion, and  allowed  it  to  work  for  some 
weeks,  which  it  did  very  successfully. 
They  did  not  investigate  its  operations, 
but  supposed  the  foreigners  employed 
active  and  invisible  devils  to  run  along 
the  wires  to  convey  messages.  Had 
these  .bearers  of  despatches  confined 
themselves  to  their  own  affairs,  their 
highway  would  not  have  been  dis- 
turbed; but,  unfortunately,  a  Chinese 
died,  one  day,  in  a  house  that  was 
crossed  by  the  telegraph-wire,  and  ac- 
tually touched  by  one  of  the  poles.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  Chinese  to 
die— thousands  of  them  do  so  everyday 


— but  several  friends  of  the  deceased 
Oriental  set  a  rumor  afloat  that  one  of 
the  foreign  couriers  had  descended  from 
the  wire,  and  caused  the  native^g  death. 
A  Chinese  mob  very  soon  made  short 
work  of  the  telegraph-line. 

In  this  the  Chinese  only  followed  the 
example  6f  the  Southerners  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  When  the 
telegraph-line  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
Orleans  was  built,  some  of  the  p^ple 
along  the  route  supposed  it  would  a&ct 
the  fall  of  rain  and  injure  their  crops. 
A  drouth  confirmed  them  in  that  opin- 
ion, and  a  great  many  miles  of  wire 
were  torn  down  in  consequence. 

To  avoid  all  possibility  of  interfereDce 
with  the.  proposed  line  in  China,  Mr. 
Burlingame  suggested  that  it  be  placed 
out  of  harm's  reach  by  laying  it  in  the 
form  of  a  submarine  cable  along  the 
coast.  The  Government  readily  adopt- 
ed the  suggestion,  as  it  would  prevent 
any  disturbance  by  superstitious  or  ill- 
disposed  persons  while  the  line  was 
being  tested;  as  soon  as  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  its  workings  and 
satisfied  of  its  harmlessness,  the  con- 
struction of  land-lines  could  be  Ten- 
tured.  The  concession  granted  by  the 
Government  was  accepted  by  an  Ameri- 
can company,  which  is  empowered  to 
lay  submarine  cables,  connecting  all  the 
treaty  ports  from  Canton  to  Peking. 
Quite  likely,  the  submarine  telegraph 
will  astonish  John  Chinaman  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  land-line ;  if  intelli- 
gence can  be  fiashed  instantly  along  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  where  there  is  no 
apparent  communication,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  a  visible,  tan- 
gible wire  on  land  is  a  safe  and  feasible 
route  of  communication.  While  the 
cable  is  in  deep  water,  out  of  reach 
of  anchors,  and  only  to  be  touched  by 
the  apparatus  specially  designed  for  its 
recovery,  it  will  hardly  be  liable  to 
the  calamity  that  befell  the  Shanghae- 
Woorsung  line.  Nobody  will  hare  a 
local  habitation  in  its  vicinity  except 
where  it  is  brought  to  shore,  and  even 
should  it  be  charged  with  the  death  of 
some  imfortunate  native,  the  next  of 
kin  and  the  neighbors  and  Mends  of  the 
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deceased  will  not  be  able  to  wreak  their 
Tengeance  and  protect  others  from  a 
like  misfortune.  When  John  is  con- 
Tinced  that  the  foreign  innovation  harms 
nobody,  and  is  an  excellent  medium  of 
communication,  he  will  be  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious  to  extend  its  ben- 
efits through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  The  Middle  Kingdom,  and 
connect  the  interior  and  seaboard  cities 
by  means  of  the  electric  wire.* 

The  foreign  houses  established  in 
China  will  furnish  a  large  patronage  for 
the  telegraph  when  completed,  and 
their  example  will  be  an  excellent  one 
for  the  native  merchants,  and  especially 
those  who  compete  directly  with  the 
foreigners.  In  California,  the  Chinese 
residents  make  a  liberal  use  of  the  tele- 
graph; though  they  do  not  trouble 
themselves  with  an  investigation  of  its 
workings,  they  fully  appreciate  its  im- 
portance, and  when  a  message  is  retard- 
ed from  any  cause,  they  are  as  ready  as 
their  paler-faced  competitors  to  make 
complaint  and  demand  the  reason  for 
delay.  In  California  all  messages  must 
be  sent  in  English,  or  at  all  events  in 
English  characters.  Grammatical  pre- 
cbion  is  not  insisted  upon ;  if  it  were, 
it  is  possible  many  a  native-bom  Ameri- 
can would  find  his  telegrams  refused  by 
the  receiving  clerks  on  account  of  de-r 
ficiencies  of  style.  John,  in  California, 
is  at  liberty  to  send  his  messages  in 
"  pigeon-English,"  and  very  funny  work 
he  makes  of  it  occasionally.  Chin 
Lung,  in  Sacramento,  telegraphs  to 
Ming  Yup,  in  San  Francisco,  "You 
me  send  one  piecee  me  trunk,"  which 

*  The  proposed  telegraph-line  has  an  agsregate 
length  of  nine  hundred  miles,  coDnecting  the  follow- 
ing cities : 

instance 
Population,   in  Miles. 

From  Canton 1,000,000 

To  Macao 60,000  70 

"   Hong  Kong 250,000  75 

«'   Swatow 200,000         130 

"  Amoy 250,000         115 

"  Foo-Chow 1,250,000         120 

«'    Wau-Chu 800,000         120 

«»  Kingpo 400,000         125 

«   Hangtchcnn 1,200,000  60 

««   Shanghac 1,000,000  80 

Total 5,910)000         895 


means,  in  plain  language,  "  Send  me  my 
trunk."  Mr.  Yup  complies  with  the  re- 
quest, and  responds  by  telegraph,  "  Me 
you  trunkee  you  sendee."  His  English 
is  more  Californian  and  less  Cantonese 
than  that  of  his  Sacramento  friend. 
Canton  throws  in  the  word  "piecee" 
(piece)  very  often,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Chinese-English  spoken 
in  most  of  the  treaty  ports.  The  in- 
ventor of  pigeon-English  is  unknown, 
and  it  is  well  for  his  name  that  it  has 
not  been  handed  down ;  he  deserves  the 
execration  of  all  who  are  compelled  to 
use  the  legacy  he  has  left;  and  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  he  has  received  a 
great  many  epithets,  the  reverse  of  rev- 
erent, from  irate  English  and  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  just  as  difficult  for  a  Chinese 
to  learn  pigeon-English  as  it  would  be 
to  learn  pure  and  honest  English,  and  it 
is  about  as  intelligible  as  Greek  or  San- 
scrit to  a  newly-arrived  foreigner.  In 
Shtoghae  or  Hong  Kong,  say  to  your 
Chinese  nui-foo,  who  claims  to  speak 
English,  "  Bring  me  a  glass  of  water," 
and  he  will  not  understand  you.  Re- 
peat your  order  in  those  words,  and  he 
stands  dumb  and  uncomprehending,  as 
though  you  had  spoken  the  dialect  of 
the  moon.  But  if  you  say,  "  You  go 
me  catchee  bring  one  piecee  glass  water ; 
.savey,"  and  his  tawny  face  beams  intel- 
ligence as  he  moves  to  obey  the  order. 

In  the  phrase,  "  pigeon-English,"  the 
word  pigeon  means  '^  business,"  and  the 
expression  would  be  more  intelligible  if 
it  were  "business-English."  Many  of 
the  foreigners  living  in  China  liave 
formed  the  habit  of  using  i:hi8  and 
other  words  in  their  Chinese  sense,  and 
sometimes  one  hears  an  affair  of  busi- 
ness called  "  a  pigeon."  A  gentleman, 
whom  the  writer  met  in  China,  used  to 
tell,  with  a  great  deal  of  humor,  his 
early  experiences  with  the  language. 
"  When  I  went  to  Shanghae,"  said  he, 
"  I  had  an  introduction  to  a  prominent 
merchant,  who  received  me  very  kindly, 
and  urged  me  to  call  often  at  his  office. 
A  day  or  two  later  I  called,  and  in- 
quired for  him.  *  Won't  be  back  for  a 
week  or  two,'  said  the  clerk ;  *  he  has 
gone  into  the  country,  about  two  hun- 
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dred  miles,  after  a  little  pigeon/  I 
asked  no  questions,  but  as  I  bowed  my- 
self out,  I  thought,  '  He  must  be  a  fool, 
indeed,  and  I  was  all  wrong  when  I 
suposed  him  a  sensible  man.  Go  two 
hundred  miles  into  the  country  after  a 
pigeon,  and  a  little  one  at  that!  He 
has  lost  his  senses,  if  he  ever  possessed 
any.' '' 

Of  course  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
China,  to  use,  in  part  at  least,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  in  transmitting 
telegrams.  As  the  Chinese  written  lan- 
guage contains  thousands  of  characters 
— linguists  do  not  agree  as  to  the  exact 
number— it  will  not  be  possible  to  make 
separate  telegraphic  signal  for  each 
character.  Some  of  the  missionaries 
and  others  who  haye  lived  long  in 
China  hate  endeavored  to  reduce  those 
characters  to  symbols ;  a  French  Bavarit 
claims  to  have  arranged  two  hundred 
symbols,  that  comprise  the  written  lan- 
guage of  China,  while  Dr.  Macgowah — 
formerly  in  the  service  of  The  East  India 
Telegraph  Company — is  the  author  of  a 
system  using  less  than  twenty.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  confident  of  their 
ability  to  apply  their  inventions  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  telegraph ;  at 
any  rate,  they  will  soon  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  experiment.  Most 
of  the  business  along  the  coast-line  and* 
between  the  treaty-ports  will  be  trans- 
acted in  English,  by  means  of  the  ordi- 
nary apparatus,  which  will  also  be 
available  for  the  symbolic  methods. 
Probably  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  Chinese  to  receive  despatches,  not 
only  in  t^e  exact  language,  but  in  t&e 
handwriting  of  the  sender.  This  can 
be  done  by  the  Lenoir  method — a 
French  invention — and  also  by  that  of 
an  Italian,  whose  name  now  escapes 
me.  The  French  method  is  less  cumber- 
some and  works  with  greater  rapidity 
than  the  Italian  one,  and  will  probably 
be  adopted  for  autographic  telegraph- 


ing in  China.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Mr.  Bain  attempted  to 
introduce  in  America,  some  years  ago, 
but  did  not  find  practicable ;  its  want 
of  success  in  Mr.  Bain's  hands  was  due 
to  the  slight  demand  for  autographic 
despatches  rather  than  to  any  defects 
of  the  system. 

Could  a  native  of  China,  or  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  &il  to  ac- 
knowledge the  power  and  importance 
of  the  telegraph,  when  he  receives  in  a 
few  moments  a  letter  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  familiar  chirography 
of  a  A-iend  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
miles  away  ?  His  wonder  and  respect 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  intel- 
ligence was  borne  to  him  beneath  the 
waters  and  by  no  visible  pathway. 

Apart  from  its  value  as  a  financial 
speculation,  the  enterprise  of  supplying 
a  telegraph  system  to  China  has  a  great 
national  importance.  The  gift  of  the 
youngest  nation  to  the  oldest  is,  com- 
mercially and  socially,  important,  as  well 
as  politically  and  evangelically.  In 
commerce,  it  will  serve  to  make  more 
intimate  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  will  fitly  succeed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  steam-line  frcm  California 
to  the  Chinese  coast,  and  the  completion 
of  our  great  national  undertaking — ^tl^e 
pacific  Railway.  Bocially,  it  will  awa- 
ken sympathies  between  two  people, 
whose  language^  customs,  and  modes 
of  daily  life  are  strange  and  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  each  other.  Politi- 
cally, it  will  serve  as  a  bond  of  peace 
and  good  will,  and  as  time  goes  by  and 
the  nations  become  more  intimate,  will 
render  of  little  moment  the  diplomat 
and  the  warriors  who  too  often  accom- 
pany him.  Evangelically,  it  will  make 
more  welcome  the  missionaries  from  a 
land  that  first  brought  the  telegraph 
into  practical  use,  and  will  facilitate 
their  labors  in  the  proportion  that  it 
creates  a  kindly  regard  for  America. 
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, ,  1868. 

Mt  dear  Daughteb  :  You  ask  me 
what  I  think  of  the  modesty  and  sense 
of  a  woman  who  can  insist,  in  these 
days,  that  she  is  not  sufficiently  cared 
for  in  public  and  in  priyate,  and  who 
wishes  to  add  the  duties  of  a  politician 
to  those  of  a  mother  and  housekeeper. 

This  is  a  large  question  to  ask,  and  a 
still  larger  one  to  answer  by  letter ;  but 
fdnce  you  have  a  clear  and  thoughtttil 
head  of  your  own,  and  we  are  widely 
separated  just  now  and  unable  to  con- 
Yerse  together  as  in  times  past,  I  will 
see  what  can  be  said  by  pen  and  paper 
for  just  the  woman  you  have  described. 

And  let  me  begin  by  asking  you  the 
meaning  of  the  word  politician.  Hay- 
ing consulted  your  dictionary,  you  reply, 
"  One  who  is  yersed  in  the  science  of  • 
government  and  the  art  of  governing.** 
Vejy  well.  Now  who  is  thus  versed  in 
the  science  and  art  of  governing,  so  far 
as  the  family  is  concerned,  more  than 
the  mother  of  it?  In  this  country, 
certainly,  the  manners,  the  habits,  the 
laws  of  a  household,  are  determined  in 
great  part  by  the  mother ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  we  see  lying  and  disobedient 
children,  or  coarse,  untidy,  and  ill- 
mannered  ones,  we  instinctively  make 
our  comments  on  the  mother  of  that 
brood,  and  declare  her  more  or  less 
incompetent  to  her  place. 

Now  let  me  suppose  her  to  be  one  of 
the  competent  ones  who,  like  your  Aunt 
£.,  has  helped  six  stout  boys  and  four 
of  their  quick-witted  sisters  all  the  way 
from  babyhood  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  with  a  wisdom  and  gentle- 
ness and  patience  that  have  been  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders— and  let  us 
think  of  her  as  sitting  down  now  in  her 
half-forsaken  nest,  calm,  thoughtftil,  and 
matured,  but  fresh  in  her  feeling  as 
ever  she  was,  and  stretching  out  by  her 
sympathies  in  many  directions  after  the 


younglings  who  have  gone  each  to  a 
special  toil,  and  what  wonder  if  she 
finds  it  hard  to  realize  that  she  is  unfit- 
ted either  by  nature  or  education  for 
the  work  of  law  making,  on  a  broader 
and  larger  scale  than  she  has  ever  yet 
tried. 

Her  youngest  boy,  the  privileged, 
saucy  one  of  the  crowd,  has  just  attain- 
ed his  majority,  we  will  say,  and  de- 
claims in  her  hearing  on  the  incom- 
petence of  women  to  vote— the  supe- 
riority of  the  masculine  element  in  poli- 
tics, and  the  danger  to  society  if  wom- 
en are  not  carefully  guarded  from  con- 
tact with  its  rougher 'elements— and  I 
seem  to  see  her  quiet  smile  and  slightly 
curling  lip,  while  in  memory  she  runs 
back  to  the  years  when  said  stripling 
gathered  all  he  knew  of  laws,  country, 
home,  heaven,  and  earth,  at  her  knee — 
^  and  as  for  soiling  contacts,  oh  I  my 
son,  who  taught  you  to  avoid  these,  and 
first  put  it  into  your  curly  little  head, 
that  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,  and  that  a  man  cannot  totteh 
pitch,  except  he  be  defiled." 

I  have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
you  perceive,  in  thus  taking  oiu*  mother 
from  her  quiet  country  home  and  set- 
ting her  by  imagination  among  the 
legislators  of  the  land  ;— but  it  is  just 
as  well,  because  the  practical  end  of 
suffrage  is,  not  eUffibUity  to  office  merely^ 
but  a  larger  tue  of  this  privUege  than 
most  women  have  ever  yet  dreamed  of, 
much  less  desired. 

I  hope,  by  the  way,  that  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  unanswerable  argument 
of  Mr.  Attorney  General  Bates  on 
"  What  constitutes  the  citizen,"  which 
we  read  together  some  years  since.  If 
it  is  not  fresh  in  your  mind,  please  read 
it  again,  because  no  woman  ought  to  be 
ignorant  or  unmindful  of  her  relations 
to  her  government,  nor  of  her  rights  i^nd 
duties  under  it,  in  times  like  these, 
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especially,  Tvhen  our  country  is  forming 
itself  anew,  as  it  were,  and  needs  all  the 
wisdom  and  strength  she  can  gather 
from  every  quarter. 

And  now  she  is  there,  we  will  say,  in 
the  legislature  of  our  State — a  high- 
minded,  well-bred  woman;  one  who, 
amid  all  her  cares,  has  never  iailed  to 
read  the  newspapers  more  or  less,  and 
to  keep  alive  her  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  her  country,  whatever  the 
claims  of  her  numerous  family.  She  is 
one,  too,  who  has  not  had  the  assistance 
of  wealth  in  doing  all  this ;  she  is,  as 
you  know,  straight  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, a  genuine  farmer^s  wife.  But  she 
has  more  leisure  now  than  she  once  had, 
and  with  it  there  comes  a  longing  for 
change,  for  more  cultivated  society,  for 
recreations  and  diversions  such  as  her 
busy  hours  have  seldom  afforded  her ; 
and  just  now,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  her  townspeople,  she  is  sent  to  our 
glorious  old  Hub,  to  spend  the  winter 
in  considering  what  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  shall  do  this  year,  by 
legislation,  for  the  public  good. 

She  enjoys  right  well  the  prospect  of 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  spent  at  the  me- 
tropolis, where  she  may  refresh  herself, 
in  the  intervals  of  business,  by  the 
music  of  the  Great  Organ,  and  where 
she  may  command  libraries  and  means 
of  culture  hitherto  quite  beyond  her 
reach,  and  in.  whose  busy  life  she  may 
study  human  character  and  human  ac- 
tivities under  new  aspects,  which  are  of 
great  interest  to  her  matured  and 
thoughtful  mind. 

Having  secured  a  home  not  far  from 
the  old  State  House,  she  seeks  the  As- 
sembly Room  and  meets  there  gentle- 
men from  all  parts  of  the  State — far- 
mers, merchants  and  mechanics,  phy- 
sicians, teachers  and  ministers,  lawyers 
and  bankers,  and  they  go  into  debate 
on  such  questions  as  these:  Shall  our 
deaf  mutes  be  educated  at  home,  or  in 
the  Institution  at  Hartford,  as  hereto- 
fore ?  What  of  the  economies  of  our 
past  practicvC,  and  are  there  better 
methods  of  training  than  those  insti- 
tuted there?  State  Prison— shall  the 
discipline  be  penal  merely,  or  reforma- 


tory ?  the  institution  self-supporting  by 
a  system  of  rigid  t^ks,  or  partially  sup- 
ported by  the  State  ?  what  punishment 
shall  be  allowed,  what  religious  and 
moral  instruction  furnished,  and  what 
sanitary  regulations  enforced  ?  The  pro- 
hibitory law— has  it  proved  itsself 
adapted  to  the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance? are  its  provisions  enforced, 
and  why  not  ?  Is  a  special  license  law 
better  adapted  to  the  desired  end,  or 
is  there  any  thing  which  human  inge- 
nuity can  devise  that  shall  arrest  the 
spread  of  intemperance  over  the  land! 
The  school  for  juvenile  offenders — is 
that  managed  judiciously  ?  Here  ob- 
viously the  great  aim  should  be  refor- 
mation. Is  a  system  of  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments, or  both  together,  best  adapted 
to  that  end  ?  Should  boys  and  girls  be 
associated  in  the  same  buildings  and 
classes,  and  for  what  length  of  time 
should  they  be  retained  for  improve- 
ment before  sending  them  out  again 
into  society  ?  Endowments  for  collies 
and  other  educational  institutions  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State: 
Shall  these  be  confined  to  institutions 
designed  exclusively  for  men,  or  shall 
they  be  applied  equally  to  the  educa- 
tion  of  both  sexes?  Taxation — ^how 
apportioned  ?  What  interests  can  best 
bear  heavy,  taxation,  and  is  any  further 
legislation  needed  to  secure  the  right 
of  representation  to  all  who  are  taxed  ? 
Prostitution — shall  it  be  licensed  as  in 
the  old  countries,  or  left  to  itself  or 
subjected  to  severe  penalties  ?  Divorces 
— by  whom  granted,  and  for  what  cause, 
and  upon  what  conditions  ?  Common 
schools,  and  high  schools,  and  the 
whole  system  of  State  education ;  in- 
sane asylums,  poor-houses,  jails,  and 
many  other  institutions  of  modem  civ- 
ilization : — in  all  these  objects,  you  will 
perceive,  our  mother  has  a  deep  and 
intelligent  interest,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  warm,  even  enthu- 
siastic energy  with  which  she  will  give 
herself  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques 
tions  involved — some  of  them  the  high- 
est that  can  come  before  a  human  tri- 
bunal 
If  you  say,  There  are  other  State  in- 
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terests  with  which  she  is  less  familiar, 
I  reply,  No  one  legislator  understands 
the  detail  of  all  the  business  that  comes 
before  the  House,  or  is  expected  to ; 
committees  are  appointed  for  speciali- 
ties, as  you  know,  and  composed,  or 
they  ought  to  be,  of  those  whose  edu- 
cation and  training  have  fitted  them  for 
that  special  investigation. 

Our  mother  will  have  her  hands  full 
if  she  should  serve  on  the  Committee  of 
Charitable  Institutions  alone ;  and  none 
can  do  better  service  there  than  such  a 
wise,  prudent,  affectionate  care-taker  as 
she  has  ever  been.  And  I  could  name 
to  you  one  lady  who  might  be  called  to 
sit  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
help  to  frame  and  modify  the  laws 
without  discredit  to  herself  or  to  the 

Committee.    She  is  Miss  W.  of ,  of 

whom  you  have  heard  your  father  speak 
as  a  well-read  lawyer,  and  the  very  able 
office   partner    of    her    father.  Judge 

W ;   and  there  is  many  a  woman 

now-a-days  whose  counsel  in  the  matter 
of  framing  laws  ought  not  to  be  de- 
spised. She  need  not  necessarily  perfect 
herself  in  the  technicalities  of  a  legal 
education,  though  some  would  like  well 
to  do  that,  no  doubt ;  professional  gen- 
tlemen are  generally  called  upon  now 
by  committees  at  their  need;  but  she 
can  bring  a  clear,  practical,  and  ex- 
perienced head  and  sound  heart  to  the 
help  of  many  a  vexed  question.  And 
as  to  railroad  bills  and  management — 
would  that  she  might  have  a  voice 
there ;  you  may  be  sure  that  all  charters 
would  contain  provisions  for  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  passengers,  and  the 
holding  of  all  officials  to  a  strict  re- 
sponsibility for  neglect  of  duty. 

And  so  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
merchandise  and  business,  which  fairly 
come  under  state  jurisdiction ;  it  is  late 
in  the  day  to  assert  that  women  know 
nothing  of  these  things,  and  could  not 
learn  if  they  should  try.  There  are  too 
many  honest  and  successful  women- 
traders,  artists,  and  litterateurs  in  every 
city  of  the  land,  and  too  many  men 
dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon 
their  earnings,  to  give  a  show  of  color 
to  such  assertions — ^to  say  nothing  of  a 


whole  city  full  of  Parisian  women,  whe 
have  for  years  demonstrated  that  the 
delicious  feminine  graces,  which  the 
world  of  men  are  so  fearful  of  .losing, 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  driven  out 
by  the  practice  of  honest  industries. 

On  fhe  whole,  then,  my  dear,  you 
begin  to  perceive  that  my  mind  receives 
no  shock  when  I  am  charged  with  the 
crime  of  desiring  to  meddle  with  poli- 
tics, and  to  educate  my  daughters  as 
well  as  my  sons  to  take  an  intelligent, 
and,  if  need  be,  an  active  part  in  the 
government  of  their  country ;  though  I 
begin  to  fear,  since  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  that  my  efforts  in  your  behalf 
have  not  been  crowned  with  the  success 
I  had  much  reason  to  hope.  However, 
.there  U  a  gallant  young  hu  band  in  the 
ca-e  liow,  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
if  this  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  your 
present  difficulty ;  so  I  wish  to  say  fur- 
ther, that  I  owe  my  young  son-in-law  no 
grudge  whatever  for  this  counter  in- 
fluence, nor  do  I  abate  one  jot  my  confi- 
dence in  him  as  a  man  of  intelligence, 
integrity,  and  true  nobility.  The  truth 
is,  that  one  chief  reason  why  your  hus- 
band, and  so  many  like  him,  oppose  the 
extension  of  suffirage  is,  that  their  sense 
of  true  gallantry,  their  desire  to  shield 
and  protect,  is  violated  by  their  concep- 
tion of  the  probable  result  of  a  woman's 
going  to  the  polls.  This  is  certainly  a 
misconception.  Every  woman  knows 
in  her  own  heart  that  she  does  not  hold 
her  purity  and  delicacy  subject  to  in- 
jury by  such  cause.  We  know  that  we 
have  never  entered  any  precinct,  how- 
ever vile  and  debased,  without  carrying 
something  of  that  €k)d-given  power  of 
womanhood — of  motherhood — with  us, 
which  is  a  greater  protection  against 
insult  and  contamination  than  all  the 
shields  that  man  can  devise.  But  we 
ought  not  to  blame  men  too  severely  for 
their  reluctance  to  relinquish  this  office 
of  protector  and  guardian,  which  cus- 
tom has  so  long  laid  upon  them  as  a 
high  duty  and  privilege. 

In  the  days  when  physical  forces 
ruled  the  world,  men  might  naturally 
offer,  and  women  receive  with  thankful- 
ness, the  protection  of  a  strong  arm, 
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and  become  greatly  dependent  upon  it, 
without  serious  harm  to  either  sex ;  but 
in  the  day  of  moral  forces  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  This  day  has  come  upon 
us,  however,  so  silently,  so  gradually, 
that  we  ourselves  have  scarcely  recog- 
nized that  we  are  now  near  its  noon- 
tide :  how  then  can  our  fathers,  broth- 
ers, and  husbands  be  expected  to  feel  its 
quickening  glow  and  inspiration?  It 
may  seem  to  them  a  consuming  heat, 
though  to  me  it  is  delicious  warmth, 
pure  air,  God's  own  blue  sky,  and  His 
benignant  smile  over  all. 

But  I  must  stop  here  and  wait  your 
reply,  since  on  your  acceptance  of  ray 
views  thus  far  stated  will  depend  the 
courage  and  enthusiasm  with  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  develop  further  my. 
thought  on  the  whole  matter  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other  and 
to  government.  I  confess  that  I  have  a 
philosophy  of  the  past  and  a  liope  for 
the  future  that  gives  me  much  peace  of 
mind  and  satisfaction  amid  the  perplex- 
ing and  sometimes  rampant  discussionB 
which  fill  the  land,  and  it  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  try  my  theories 
first  upon  you,  before  committing  my- 
self to  their  defence  before  other  tri- 


bunals. Moreover,  I  am  persuaded,  con- 
trary to  the  judgment  of  many  earnest 
advocates  of  equal  soffirage,  that  women 
are  quite  as  much  responsible  for  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  as  men,  and 
that  they,  as  a  body,  will  be  the  last  to 
be  convinced  of  their  duty  in  the  mat- 
ter of  good  citizenship ;  so  I  am  seri- 
ously anxious  to  make  converts  to  my 
faith  from  the  young  mothers,  rather 
than  from  any  other  class.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  the  power  of  regulating 
Buffirage  now  lies  wholly  with  men ;  that 
not  a  single  vote  can  be  given,  save  by 
them;  but  I  know  as  well  that  the 
minds  of  aU  honest,  earnest  thinkers 
among  them  are  turned  to  this  subject, 
and  that  they  are  inclined  to  give  it  an 
impartial  hearing ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  indifference,  not  to  say  oppo- 
sition, of  their  wives,  mothers,  and  Bis- 
ters, stands  in  the  way  of  their  coming 
to  a  right  solution  of  the  problem  be- 
fore them,  beyond  anything  or  all  things 
else. 

I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  give  my  ar- 
gument so  far  a  candid  consideratioD, 
and  let  me  hear  fh>m  you  in  reply. 

I  am  always  your  affectionate 

MOTHSB. 


I  F. 


Strong  little  monosyllable  between 
Desire  and  joy,  between  the  hand  and  heart 

Of  all  our  longing ;  dreary  deathVhead  seen 
Ere  our  quick  lips  to  touch  the  nectar  part  I 

O  giant  dwarf,  making  the  whole  world  cling 
To  thy  cold  arm  before  the  infant  feet 
Of  frail  resolves  can  walk,  man-like,  complete, 

Steep  mountain-paths  of  high  accomplishing  1 
Dim  dragon  in  the  path  of  our  designing, 

No  Red-Cross  Knight  may  vanquish  !    Though  most  brave, 

Strong  Will  before  thee  crouches,  a  mute  slave — 
Faith  dies  to  feel  thee  in  her  path  declining  1 

If  1  thou  dost  seem  to  our  poor  human  sense 

The  broken  crutch  of  oar  blind  providence  I 
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A  DAT  OF  SURPRISES. 


Mbs.  FAKirr  Yaite  was  a  painter  who 
deserved  to  be  called  an  artist.  Her 
pictures  evinced  more  than  talent — even 
genius.  She  was  rapidly  gaining  dis- 
tinction, and  promised  to  have  power 
enough  to  be  benefited  by  popularity 
instead  of  being  deteriorated  by  it. 
Fanny  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Freeman 
Ward,  a  physiciaB  in  Northern  New 
York,  of  marked  characteristics  and 
eminent  ability.  Her  father's  talents, 
in  a  great  degree,  she  inherited,  but  the 
use  to  which  she  would  apply  them  re- 
mained for  a  time  a  problem.  Pretty 
and  piquant,  but  wayward  and  capri- 
cious, frolicsome  as  a  gipsey  in  many 
of  her  moods,  and  strangely  gloomy 
and  defiant  in  others,  little  Fanny  Ward, 
as  a  child,  was  a  mystery,  to  herself  and 
others.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  flirting 
was  her  principal  occupation  during  the 
summer.  In  the  winter,  she  devoured 
books,  and  developed  her  ardent  ener- 
gies as  she  best  could  She  read  and 
studied  with  her  brothers,  visited  the 
sick  with  her  father,  aided  her  sisters 
in  their  household  duties — her  mother 
she  had  lost  in  her  infancy — and  made 
lonely  pilgrimages  through  the  snowy 
mountains,  holding  for  hours  a  mystic 
communion  with  nature.  Her  sturdy 
strength  and  resolution  generally  en- 
abled her  to  achieve  success  in  whatever 
she  undertook. 

At  sixteen  Fanny  surprised  her  friends 
by  marrying  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  a  mer- 
chant from  New  York.  In  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  the  match  was  excellent, 
but  sympathetically  it  proved  unfor- 
tunate. After  a  brief  courtship,  and 
without  understanding  any  of  the  mys- 
teries of  her  own  nature,  the  young  girl 
had  united  herself  to  a  man  with  whom 
she  was  totally  uncongenial.  A  strange 
efifect  was  produced  upon  her  by  the 
false  relation  into  which  she  had  so 
rashly  entered.  She  lost  her  peculiari- 
ties, and  with  them  her  individuality. 
Her  spirits  forsook  her.    She  became 


demure,  quiet,  formal,  conventional. 
The  wild  flavor  of  her  piquant  individ- 
uality evaporated.  She  was  like  a 
flower  whose  odor  has  suddenly  ceased 
to  exhale,  which  continues  to  exist,  but 
as  the  soulless  image  of  itself. 

She  had  been  married  about  nine 
years,  when  Mr.  Vane  was  called  by 
business  to  New  Orleans.  Important 
speculations,  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
failed  disastrously.  He  lost  his  prop- 
erty, and  at  the  same  time  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  induced  by  the  climate, 
which  proved  fatal.  After  a  brief  ill- 
ness, he  died  If,  therefore,  Fanny,  at 
sixteen,  had  married  from  interested 
motives,  she  was  justly  rewarded.  She 
had  been  compelled  to  endure  nine 
years  of  a  wasted  life,  and  at  their  con- 
clusion found  awaiting  her  the  same 
poverty  which  she  had  suffered  so  much 
to  escape. 

Poverty  shQ  no  longer  dreaded.  From 
the  profounder  spiritual  sorrows  that  it 
had  been  her  lot  to  experience,  she  had 
learned  one  lesson :  to  smile  at  difficul- 
ties ;  to  find  that  they  may  arouse  and 
stimulate  instead  of  deadening  the 
energies  and  will.  From  the  pale  and 
lifeless  image  of  herself  that  she  had 
seemed,  she  suddenly  blossomed  into  an 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  woman  and 
artist.  When  uncongenial  natures  are 
arbitrarily  allied,  the  tyranny  that  is 
sometimes  exerted  by  the  one  over  the 
other — and,  generally,  by  the  inferior 
over  the  superior  nature — is  sometimes 
appalling.  Fanny,  for  nine  years,  had 
been  subjected  to  a  sort  of.  slavery,  from 
which  she  did  not  escape  until  she  had 
learned  how  to  use  her  freedom.  She 
recovered  her  gayety,  her  originality, 
her  energy.  Her  soul  was  restored  to 
her  as  if  by  magic,  and  she  began  the 
pursuit  of  her  early  aspirations  precisely 
as  if  the  dawn  of  her  youth  had  not 
been  separated  from  the  bloom  of  her 
womanhood  by  a  frightful  chasm. 

After  several  years,  Mrs.  Vane  succeed- 
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ed  in  achieying  a  success  not  only  in 
art,  but  in  happiness.  She  loved.  The 
suspicion  of  calculation  had  rested  upon 
her  youth,  and,  probably,  not  "without 
a  cause.  In  strong  natures  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  judgment  is  developed 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  imagina- 
tion and  affections.  At  sixteen,  Fanny 
was  ambitious  and  prudent.  She  had 
experienced  the  inconveniences  of  pov- 
erty in  her  father^s  household,  and  de- 
sired to  escape  them.  She  had  desired 
to  be  an  artist,  and  imagined  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  wealth 
and  position  would  aid  her  in  carrying 
out  her  plans.  She  reflected  deliberate- 
ly upon  the  future,  and,  after  mature 
consideration,  had  jilted  a  young  ad- 
mirer, whose  devotion  she  might  have 
returned  if  she  had  listened  to  the  voice 
of  her  heart,  and  had  married  a  man  of 
wealth  without  appreciating  the  neces- 
sity of  an  ardent  aiSection  as  the  basis 
of  such  a  union. 

At  twenty-eight  Mrs.  Vane  was  ten- 
der, impassioned,  and  ideal.  At  this 
period  of  her  life  she  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  being  influenced  by  an  inter- 
ested motive.  She  now  rejected  several 
wealthy  suitors  who  were  anxious  to 
gain  her  favor,  and  engaged  herself  to 
a  young  artist  to  whom  she  had  become 
deeply  attached.  After  all,  she  was  a 
fortunate  woman.  She  was  old  enough 
to  value  happiness,  and  young  enough 
to  enjoy  it  Youth  casts  away  the  most 
costly  advantages  in  the  sheerest  blind, 
wilful  ignorance — advantages  for  which 
the  tears  of  a  life  cannot  atone;  and, 
too  often,  before  lost  oppoi'tunities  can 
be  regained,  the  hapless  spendthrift  can 
no  longer  avail  himself  of  the  blessings 
which  he  did  not  learn  to  appreciate 
until  too  late. 

So  Time  pursued  his  course,  at  the 
same  time  robbing  and  restoring — en- 
riching with  priceless  compensation  the 
very  heart  that  he  had  bereaved. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  the  spring 
of  1866,  Mrs.  Vane  was  standing  before 
a  finely-carved,  antique  mirror,  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  her  picturesque  studio. 
She  was  trying  on  several  purchases  that 
she  had  just  heon  making,  a  pleasing 


employment,  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  door.  The  artist  turned 
from  the  mirror  reluctantly,  but  when, 
on  opening  the  door,  she  recognized  the 
intruder,  her  face  brightened,  and  she 
gave  her  visitor  a  warm  welcome. 

"Is  it  posdble,  dear  Ad^lel  Wel- 
come a  thousand  times  I  I  was  just 
thinking  of  you,  and  .wishing  that  you 
would  call.  I  have  something  impor- 
tant to  tell  you." 

Ad^le  Courtney,  the  young  lady  thus  . 
addressed,  was  Mrs.  Vane's  most  in« 
timate  fiiend.  She  was  a  brilliant, 
'*  stylish-looking "  girl,  with  a  tall, 
graceful  figure,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
a  face  full  of  sensibility  and  genius,  atad 
which,  besides,  was  regularly  beautiful. 
While  her  friend  was  speaking,  she 
sank  down  upon  a  sofa,  out  of  breath 
with  climbing  to  the  difficult  eyrie. 

"  I  am  glad,  in  that  case,  that  I  obeyed 
my  impulse  and  came,"  she  answered. 
*^  I  must  have  felt  an  intimation  wafted 
from  your  mind  to  mine.  But  what  is 
your  news  ? " 

^'  I  have  had  a  most  singular  adven- 
ture, and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
I  have  selected  a  subject  for  a  new  pic- 
ture." 

"  And  what  is  it  ? — Vivien,  the  ser- 
pent Vivien  coiling  upon  Merlin's  knee; 
her  fair  hands  playing  with  the  wintiy 
icicles  of  his  beard  ? " 

"No I  You  are  three  days  behind 
the  time.  Vivien  has  been  laid  upon 
the  shelf  for  that  period.  Have  yon 
read  the  ^  Lost  Tales  of  ^liletus '  ? " 

The  book  had  appeared  only  a  few 
weeks  before. 

"  No ;  I  have  not  seen  it." 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you  the  stoiy  of   • 
the  *  Secret  Way,*  a  pathetic  old  legend, 
to  which  the  modem  poet  has  given  a 
most  graceful  embodimeot." 

Mrs.  Vane  related  Lytton's  gracefhl 
story  with  great  dramatic  intensity,  and 
took  up  a  book  that  was  lying  on  a 
table  by  her  side. 

"  That  is  the  scene,"  she  cried,  with 
kindling  countenance,  "that  I  intend 
to  illustrate — Argiope  recognizing  Zari- 
ades  at  the  banquet.  You  can  easily 
imagine  it    The  poor  princess  has  re- 
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ceiyed  a  goblet  from  her  father's  hand, 
vhich  she  is  to  present  to  the  -warrior 
-whom  she  chooses  for  her  bridegroom, 
88  a  sign  of  her  preference.  She  stands 
pale  and  drooping,  nntU  nrged  by  a 
high-priest,  who  attends  upon  her,  to 
obedience.  Then  lifting  her  sad  eyes, 
she  vaguely  gazes  about  her,  and  of 
course  sees  and  recognizes  the  prince — 

*  Sudden  those  eyes  took  lightj  and  joy,  and  soul, 
Sudden  tram  neck  to  temples  flashed  the  xose, 

And  with  quick-gUding  steps 
And  the  strange  looks  of  one  who  walks  in 
slamber, 

'  She  passed  along  the  floor,  and  stooped  aboTe 
A  form,  thati  as  she  neared,  with  aims  out- 
stretched, 

On  bended  knees  sank  down 
And  took  the  wine-cup  with  a  hand  that  trem- 
bled. 

'  A  tosm.  of  youth— and  nobly  beautiful 
As  Dorian  models  for  Ionian  gods. 

"Again!"  it  murmured  low; 
•<0  dream,  at  last  1  stlastl   Howl  have  missed 
thee  I'* 

•  And  she  replied,  *^  The  gods  are  msraftil. 
Keeping  me  true  to  thee  when  I  despaired.''  * 

There,  Addle,  I  hare  shown  you  my 
picture,"  Mrs.  Vane  cried,  throwing 
away  the  book,  from  whi6h  she  had 
read  the  above  stanzas,  while  her  blue 
eyes  began  to  flash  la  their  deep  caVems 
like  quivering  flames.  *^Ahl  think 
what  a  scene  1  From  the  moment  that 
I  read  the  poem  it  has  never  ceased  to 
hover  before  mc  day  and  night.  Ah  I 
that  love-kindled  princess,  with  the 
magical  goblet  in  her  hand  and  her 
youthful  lover,  a  warrior  and  a  king, 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  what  a  subject! 
It  has  the  grand  simplicity  and  breadth 
of  one  of  the  old  Greek  mythological 
themes,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
new,  or  at  least  newly  expressed,  and 
inspired  with  a  modem  sentiment.  And 
then  think  of  the  costumes !  Think  of 
those  gorgeous  Eastern  dresses,  with 
their  rich  colors,  purple  and  gold, 
and  lustrous  creamy  white.  Color  is 
my  strong  point ;  and  I  shall  try  and 
show  in  this  picture  what  wonders  an 
artist  can  achieve  when  he  is  allowed  to 
follow  the  original  bent  of  his  genius. 
Never  have  I  had  an  idea,  for  a  picture, 
that  pleased  me  so  well.  If  I  can  only 
embody  this  poet's  dream  as  I  feel  it,  I 
VOL.  II. — 89 


shall  produce  a  work  that  will  be  a 
genuine  inspiration.  Tesl  the  young- 
est child,  you  know,  is  always  the  favor- 
ite ;  and  so  with  the  youngest  fancy.  I 
have  a  presentiment  that  this  old  legend 
will  prove  the  foundation  of  my  fame 
and  fortune." 

Mrs.  Vane,  eager  and  excited  with 
her  narrative,  sprang  up,  and  began  to 
pace  the  room. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed,  and  I 
congratulate  you  upon  your  having 
found  a  subject  that  suits  you  so  well." 

Addle  spoke  in  a  low,  measured  tone, 
indicating  not  only  sympathy,  but  re- 
pressed sadness.  She  sympathized  with 
her  friend's  enthusiasm,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  envied  her  happiness.  She 
envied  her  the  power  of  abandoning 
herself  so  freely  to  the  inspiration  of 
art,  which  so  seldom  entered  into  her 
life,  and  without  which  life  appeared 
to  her  so  poor  and  worthless. 

"Time  will  prove,"  Mrs.  Vane  an- 
swered, in  a  more  subdued  manner. 
"  But  do  not  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more. 
Even  now  I  tremble,  lest  my  overween- 
ing confldence  should  be  the  precursor 
of  disappointment.  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  realize  my  ideal ;  more  I  cannot  do. 
And,  in  the  meanwhile,  you  must  hear 
my  adventure." 

"Gladly!    "What  was  it?" 

"  It  is  connected  with  my  picture,  or 
I  should  not  consider  it  of  so  much  im- 
portance. You  will  never  guess  it,  and 
I  will  not  tantalize  you,  therefore,  by 
asking  you  to  try.  I  have  seen  the 
prince." 

"  The  prince !    What  prince  ?  " 

"  What  prince,  indeed  ?  Prince  Za- 
riades ! " 

"Nonsense,  Fanny!  TeU  me  what 
you  mean." 

"I  went  out  this  morning  to  make 
some  purchases ;  and,  my  shopping  con- 
cluded, got  into  a  stage  to  return  to  my 
studio,  when  whom  should  I  see  sitting 
opposite  me  but  Prince  Zariades!  A 
man,  Addle !  But  such  a  man  I  Hy- 
perion to  a  satyr  to  ordinary  mortals ! 
Never  have  I  seen  so  handsome  a  human 
being  I  His  face  was  purely,  grandly 
Greek.    You  remember  my  friend,  Mrs. 
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S ,  whom  I  have  always  considered 

60  fine  a  specimen  of  Greek  beauty. 
Prince  Zariades  was  eyen  more  perfect. 
The  type  was  miderdrawn  rather  than 
exaggerated,  and  was  the  more  eifectiTe 
upon  that  account.  And  what  strength, 
what  character,  what  manliness  in  his 
expression  I  No  description  can  do  jus- 
tice to  the  personality  of  the  man.  He 
had  character,  moral  force — qualities 
that  I  admire  so  much  more  than  a 
merely  brilliant  intellect,  an  eyanescent 
fame,  amounting  to  little  or  nothing,  if 
unsustained  by  the  moral  force  of  which 
it  should  be  the  instrument.  Kot  that 
Prince  Zariades  was  deficient  in  intel- 
lect. He  may  have  been  a  second 
Socrates  for  aught  that  I  know.  I  wish 
simply  to  express  that  a  strong  person- 
ality, character,  manliness,  struck  me  as 
his  distinguishing  traits.  And  his  im- 
usual  beauty  I  He  had  one  of  those 
foreheads  that  indicate  strength.  What 
is  it  that  gives  certain  brows  such  an 
expression  of  power  in  reserve  ?  The 
sockets  of  his  eyes  were  carved  like 
those  of  a  Greek  statue.  The  lids  had 
that  divine  droop  that  is  only  seen  in 
the  highest  types  of  beauty.  The  eyes 
themselves  were  of  a  dim  blue,  the  blue 
of  a  sleeping  thunder-cloud.  His  throat 
was  like  a  colunm;  his  mouth,  nose, 
and  chin  were  those  of  the  Apollo ;  and 
as  for  his  hair — can  you  imagine,  Ad^le, 
the  color  of  his  hair  ?  " 

'^Undoubtedly  that  which  the  gods 
designed  —  whatever  that  may  have 
been." 

"  A  bright,  chestnut  brown,  the  rarest 
of  all  colors,  the  most  beautifol ;  and  he 
wore  it  in  short  crisp  curls.  Just  such 
covered  the  heads  of  the  gods  when  they 
sat  around  their  banqueting-tables  in 
Olympus,  and  Hebe  poured  out  their 
wine.  Ah  I  those  chestnut  curls  I  They 
in  themselves  alone  would  have  been 
enough  to  bewilder  an  ordinary  brain ; 
but  what  bewildered  me  was  the  strange 
impression  that  I  was  gazing  upon  the 
actual  being  whom  I  had  been  endeav- 
oring to  imagine.  There  was  the  face 
that  had  so  painfully  haunted  me  from 
the  moment  that  I  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  my  picture.    In  the  spirit  world 


I  must  have  known  Prince  Zariades, 
but  little  did  I  ima^e  that  my  dream^ 
as  well  as  that  of  the  heroine  of  the 
legend,  would  prove  a  reality.  Ah  I  my 
prince  1  my  prince  I  What  do  you 
think  of  him,  Ad^le?" 

"  Without  a  ddnouement,  your  story 
was  not  worth  relating.  How  did  it 
terminate  ? " 

"  In  nothing  I  It  is  that  which  trou- 
bles me  I  I  looked  at  Prince  Zariades 
in  despair.  Monsieur,  I  thought,  I 
would  give  a  fortune,  if  I  had  it,  for  the 
privilege  of  sketching  that  handsome 
face  of  yours ;  how  shall  I  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  fact?  I  thought 
of  a  thousand  excuses  for  speaking  to 
him,  and  asking  his  address ;  hut  there 
was  some  fatal  objection  to  every  scheme 
that  occurred  to  me.  I  took  out  my 
card,  and  resolved  to  state  my  request 
plainly,  in  writing,  and  ask  him  to  caU 
at  my  studio ;  but  my  pencil  reftised  to 
frame  a  single  sentence.  Finally,  my 
observation  began  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, or  I  imagined  so,  and  became  em- 
barrassed.  Before  I  had  recovered  my 
self-possession,  he  stopped  the  stage, 
and  got  out.  I  let  him  slip  fh>m  me, 
and  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd." 

"  I  think  you  were  very  foolish,  that 
is,  if  you  really  wished  him  to  fidt  to 
you." 

*<  It  was  not  the  fear  of  disregardiiig 
conventional  rules  that  prevented  me 
from  speaking,  but  the  mere  habit  of 
yielding  to  them.  Conventionality  is  a 
woman's  inheritance,  and  she  does  not 
know  how  closely  she  is  bound  until  a 
sudden  emergency  calls  upon  her  to  act 
with  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  an 
independent  being ;  and  then  her  wits 
are  sure  to  play  her  false.  We  have 
courage  enough,  heaven  knows,  to  con- 
quer kingdoms,  but  we  cannot  break  a 
single  link  of  the  subtle,  insidious,  in- 
visible chains,  wound  about  us  in  onr 
infancy,  that  have  grown  with  onr 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  onr 
strength,  until  they  seem  to  have  be- 
come a  portion  of  our  very  life.  What 
miserable  slaves  we  are  1  To  gain  the 
greatest  name  that  life  can  offer,  we 
cannot  pass  beyond  the  imaginary  circle 
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in  which  our  petty  lives  reyolye!  I 
saw  the  troth  of  what  you  suggest  as 
soon  as  it  was  too  late.  Fire  minutes 
after  he  had  gone  I  could  haye  cried 
with  vexation  at  my  stupidity  in  letting 
him  depart.  I  could  ciy  now,  if  I  chose, 
but  will  not,  for  tears  will  not  aid  me  in 
finding  him,  and  that  is  the  object  to 
the  attainment  of  which  I  now  intend 
to  deyote  myself." 

'^  How  do  you  propose  to  accomplish 
it?" 

"  You  must  assist  me.  What  shall  I 
do?" 

"I  really  do  not  know,  unless  you 
adyertise.  Stay !  I  will  write  a  *  card » 
for  you." 

Ad^le  took  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
wrote: 

"PuBBLT,  Qrandlt  Gbesk  I  The 
gentleman  who  can  conscientiously  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  swear  that 
the  aboye  description  applies  to  him; 
and,  furthermore,  who  remembers  at- 
tracting the  observation  of  a  lady  in  a 
drab  suit,  with  pale  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  and  a  card-case,  while  riding  in  a 
stage,  on  Monday  morning,  the  sixth 
instant — will  find  it  greatly  to  his 
advantage  to  call  at  Studio  No.  — , 
etc.,  etc. 

"  Prompt  attention  to  this  important 
summons  is  earnestly  requested.  The 
party  will  be  rewarded  with  a  royal 
title  and  immortality." 

"  There,"  she  said,  handing  the  card 
to  Mrs.  Yane,  with  an  air  of  Mumph, 
"  I  flatter  myself  that  this  will  prove 
successful.  There  can  be  but  one  such 
Apollo  in  the  city,  of  course.  He  will 
be  conscious  of  his  own  perfections,  and 
will  hasten  to  answer  for  himself." 

"  Nonsense,  Ad^le ! "  said  Mrs.  Vane, 
laughing,  in  spite  of  herself,  as  she 
glanced  over  the  card.  ^^  It  is  you  who 
arc  talking  nonsense  now.  I  ask  your 
advice,  and  you  reply  by  turning  me 
into  ridicule." 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Fanny  ?  " 

^'Ahl  if  you  knew  the  importance  to 
me  of  meeting  this  stranger  again — ^if ' 
you   knew  the  influence   that   seeing 


him  will  exert  upon  my  life,  you  would 
not  ask  me  whether  I  am  in  earnest. 
The  difiiculty  of  obtaining  proper  mod- 
els is  one  of  the  greatest  that  X  have 
had  to  contend  with  since  I  began  to  be 
an  artist.  Ahl  to  be  compelled  to 
evoke  pale  shadowy  images  from  your 
own  weary  brain,  when  you  are  longing 
to  copy  from  nature  with  a  firm  and 
glowing  hand — how  hard  it  isl  If  I 
could  have  pursued  a  proper  course  of 
study  in  art,  I  should  have  a  hundred 
times  the  power  that  I  have ;  and  it  is 
to  gain  this,  and  with  it  the  privilege 
of  working  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
for  this  reason  alone,  that  I  am  so  anx- 
ious to  hasten  my  departure  for  Italy. 
I  must  give  expression  to  the  truth.  I 
will  do  80,  or  will  cease  being  an  artist 
altogether;  and  the  time  has  come 
when  I  must  decide  on  the  path  that  I 
am  to  pursue.  The  picture  that  I  am 
now  contemplating  I  will  either  make 
all  that  I  desire, — and  I  can  do  so,  if  I 
am  able  to  command  the  necessary 
means, — or,  if  this  is  impossible,  I  will 
not  paint  it  at  all.  I  will  abandon  the 
idea  forever." 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  advise  you  ? " 

'*  I  asked  you  to  do  so." 

*^  If  the  success  of  your  picture  is  to 
depend  upon  finding  the  stranger  whom 
you  have  just  described  to  me,  give  up 
all  idea  of  painting  it,  at  once  and  for- 
ever. Or  at  least  throw  it  aside  until 
you  are  able  to  consider  the  question 
more  calmly.  A  thousand  subjects  more 
beautiful,  more  grand  than  this  old 
legend  exist,  and  will  in  time  occur  to 
you.  Reinspire  your  artist  brain  with 
one  of  these,  or  take  poor  Vivien  fh>m 
the  shelf  to  which  you  have  been  so 
croel  as  to  consign  her,  and  give  her  the 
form  and  being  which  she  so  richly 
deserves.  It  will  be  your  wisest  course, 
for  the  Unknown  you  will  never  see 
again.  A  host  of  gentlemen  you  will 
meet  in  your  daily  walks  through  the 
crowded  streets,  but  among  them  he 
will  not  appear.  I  have  noticed  that 
Providence  never  offers  the  same  chance 
to  a  single  individuaL  It  would  be  like 
drawing  the  same  prize  consecutively 
fix)m  a  lottery.     Very  probably  your 
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good  spirits  may  have  tried  to  do  you  a 
favor,  by  introdacing  you  to  a  person 
wlio  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  you 
a  great  service ;  but  since  you  were  not 
wise  enough  to  seize  the  occasion,  all 
that  you  can  do  is  to  accept  your  loss 
as  f  nal,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  bear 
it  philosophically." 

*'I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  say." 

^^  I  know  there  is.  Unless  I  should 
chance  to  bring  him  back  to  you,  you 
will  never  see  Prince  Zariades  again. 
And  after  all,  it  may  be  better  for  you 
not  to  see  him.  Who  knows  how  much 
misery  might  have  resulted  firom  this 
chance  meeting,  if  it  had  ripened  into 
an  acquaintance  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"How  would  Paul  Clare  like  your 
excessive  admiration  of  an  absolute 
stranger  ?  Have  you  not  regard  enough 
for  him  to  prevent  you  from  making 
him  jealous  ?  " 

"  I  declare,  Addle,  you  are  as  bad  as 
a  conventional  fashionable  lady.  Paul 
Clare  jealous,  indeed  I  he  who  is  a  por- 
tion, and  the  best  portion  of  my  own 
soul ;  he  to  whom  I  am  united  for  all 
eternity,  by  a  perfect  love.  How  dare 
you  compare  my  artistic  admiration  for 
a  profile  that  I  want  to  study,  and  my 
love  for  Paul  ?  You  are  exactly  like 
Mrs.  S ." 

"Thank   you!     Mrs.   S is  the 

most  hypocritical,  fftlse,  affected,  absurd 
specimen  of  a  fair,  fine  lady,  that  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  know." 

"  And  yet,  had  I  told  her  my  story, 
she  would  have  answered  me  just  as 
you  have  done.  She  called  on  me  the 
other  day ;  and  while  she  was  here,  I 
happened  to  speak  with  admiration  of 
Mr.  L ,  the  husband  of  my  dar- 
ling Emma.  *  What  I  Mrs.  Vane,'  she 
exclaimed,  clasping^  her  hands,  and 
lifting  them  to  heaven  in  holy  horror, 
*  can  it  be  that  you  allow  yourself  to 
speak  with  so  much  admiration  of  an- 
other woman's  husband  -  and  you  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Clare ! '  f  informed  her 
that  the  tenderness  of  my  nature  had 
been  marvellously  developed  by  my 
affection  for  Mr.  Clare,  and,  as  a  natural 


consequence  of  my  increased  capacity 
of  emotion,  that  my  affection  and  ad- 
miration lor  all  my  friends,  ladies  aa 
well  as  gentlemen,  had  been  augmented 
by  it  a  thousandfold.  You  can  imagine 
the  sublime  indignation  with  which  she 
arose  and  left  me.  Poor  llttie  pitiful 
doll!  Not  only  is  she  afhdd  of  any 
expression  of  genuiue  feeling,  but  she  ia 
ever  on  the  watch  to  misinterpret  any 
sentiment  that  she  does  not  compre- 
hend, in  some  slQy  inexplicable  fashion, 
the  secret  of  which  is  known  to  herself 

alone.    How  I  like  to  ^ock  Mrs.  S ^ 

and  the  whole  class  of  women  whom 
she  represents  1 " 

"  Remember,  nevertheless,"  Addle  an- 
swered, laughing,  "  that  it  is  preciady 
among  '  this  class  of  women '  that  you 
count  your  principal  patrons.  If  you 
give  them  such  violent  shocks  that  they 
run  away,  and  never  return  to  you,  and 
do  not  allow  their  Mends  to  return, 
what  will  become  of  your  orders,  your 
great  pictures  that  are  to  make  you  so 
famous  in  the  future?  What  of  your 
journey  to  Italy,  and  all  the  sncoees 
and  happiness  that  you  are  to  reap  from 
it  ?  This  class  of  women  have  it  in 
their  power  to  blight  all  your  pro^- 
pects." 

"Patrons,  !    I  have  my  doubts 

even  of  you,  AdMe,  or  I  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  be  profane.  If^  before  another 
year  has  elapsed,  I  cannot  dispense  with 
patrons,  and  command  my  own  destiny, 
I  will  give  up  art,  retire  to  a  mountain 
in  some  wilderness,  and  live  in  a  cave 
for  the  rest  of  my  mortal  days.  For 
the  present,  let  us  dismiss  the  subject, 
as  beneath  our  consideration." 

Having  said  these  words,  3fra.  Yane 
threw  herself  back  upon  a  lounge,  in  an 
attitude  of  superb  and  disdainful  non- 
chalance, while  Ad^le  gazed  at  her 
with  mingled  mirth  and  admiration, 
and  made  no  immediate  response. 

There  was  something  contradictory, 
both  in  Mrs.  Yane's  mental  development 
and  in  her  appearance.  She  was  a 
strange  combination  of  a  joyous,  sensn- 
ous  woman,  such  as  Bubens  would  have 
delighted  to  paint,  and  an  imprisoned 
Psyche.   Her  eyes  were  blue  and  deeply 
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set,  with  a. habitual  expression  o(  flash- 
iBg,  sparkling  merriment ;  and  yet  they 
were  capable  of  the  dark  tragic  glance 
of  a  foreboding  sibyl.  Over  her  fore- 
head was  cast  a  yeil  of  pallor,  the  me- 
morial of  years  of  unnttered  and  nnnt- 
terable  grief;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
signet  of  despair,  her  pale,  brown  hair, 
fine  and  soft  complexion,  coral  lips,  and 
petite  features,  gave  her  face  an  expres- 
sion of  mirthful,  piquant  prettiness,  that 
was  inconsistent  with  the  unusual  force 
of  her  character.  She  was  below  the 
middle  height,  and  her  figure,  although 
finely  and  even  voluptuously  moulded, 
suggested  an  idea  of  strength  and  en- 
durance, rather  than  of  beauty.  She 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  for  a  larger 
growth,  a  grander  development  than 
she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining.  Both 
her  face  and  form  indicated  an  ideal 
that  they  did  not  fully  express,  and  the 
original  thought  of  nature,  the  nobler 
soul  of  the  woman,  flashed  fitfully 
through  an  imperfect  embodiment,  and 
looked  almost  incongruous  in  the  in- 
ferior mould  that  it  had  actually  re- 
ceived. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Vane's  faults  and  im- 
perfections were  like,  spots  upon  the 
sun.  Her  power,  genius,  sincerity,  were 
all  her  own.  She  possessed  the  rich  in- 
heritance of  a  free,  generous,  and  noble 
nature.  Her  character  rested  upon  a 
firm  foundation  of  sterling  qualities, 
that  caused  her  to  be  cherished  by  her 
Mends,  and  respected  and  admired  even 
by  those  whom  her  peculiarities  ofiend- 
ed«  It  was  impossible  to  see  her  with- 
out anticipating  how  much  grace  and 
tenderness  might  be  developed  in  the 
fulness  of  her  maturity,  as  the  flower 
of  that  strength,  the  only  true  root  of 
beauty,  that  she  possessed  to  so  ample  a 
degree. 

Ad^le  looked  at  her  friend,  as  she  sat 
reclining  upon  her  couch,  and  these 
thoughts,  mingled  with  a  melancholy 
that  she  could  not  dissipate,  floated 
vaguely  through  her  mind. 

'*  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
luxury  9  "  she  said  at  last,  with  an  effort 
to  throw  off  her  sadness,  as  she  strolled 
to  the  table  upon  which  Mrs.  Vane  had 


laid  her  purchases.  "  A  gipsey-hat,  new 
dresses,  a  jacket,  gloves,  boots,  a  para- 
sol I  Have  you  had  a  visit  from  your 
fairy  good-mother  ?  I  am  jealous  of  her 
favoritism.  Where  did  you  get  all  this 
finery?" 

"If  that  absurd  Zariades  had  not 
driven  every  sensible  idea  that  I  have 
out  of  my  head,  I  should  have  told  you 
before,  of  my  good  fortune.  It  was  to 
^orm  you  of  it  that  I  wished  so  par- 
ticularly to  see  you.  I  sold  one  of  my 
pictures  yesterday,  most  unexpectedly 
— the  head,  you  remember,  that  hung 
over  the  door.  It  was  a  mere  sketch, 
dashed  off  in  a  few  days,  but,  really,  it 
was  not  without  merit.  I  sold  it  for 
five  hundred  dollars — ^too  small  a  price 
for  the  picture,  but  a  large  enough  sum 
to  save  me  f^om  an  abyss  of  difficulty. 
I  have  paid  my  debts,  bought  myself  a 
complete  outfit,  and  yet  have  contrived 
to  reserve  a  hundred  dollars,  which  I 
shall  devote  to  a  special  purpose.  I  am 
going  into  the  country,  Ad^le.    I  shall 

go  to  D ,  the  home  of  my  childhood, 

and  spend  three  long  months  in  ram- 
bling about  the  mountains  that  I  know 
so  well,  in  rolling  on  the  grass  of  my 
native  meadows,  in  drinking  new  milk, 
in  picking  berries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  all  in  their  season, 
and  in  eating  them  as  well.  And  then 
I  shall  see  my  old  father  once  more — a 
happiness  that  will  itself  renew  my 
childhood.  I  sliall  have  a  glorious 
time,  Ad^Ie,  and  shall  return,  in  the 
autumn,  with  better  health,  and  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  able  to  achieve 
miracles.  And,  in  truth,  this  respite 
has  come  just  in  time  I  Dear  as  my 
pretty  studio  is  to  me,  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  I  could  not  endure,  for  an- 
other day,  being  shut  up  like  a  prisoner 
within  its  four  walls.  I  seize  the  idea 
of  this  visit  to  the  country,  as  a  prisoner 
rushes  forward  to  embrace  his  freedom." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
continued,  with  the  inconsistency  of  a 
mercurial  temperament, 

"After  all,  it  may  be  for  the  best 
that  I  should  be  prevented  from  under- 
taking my  favorite  picture  at  present. 
Very  probably  I  should  fail  in  elabo- 
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rating  it,  simply  from  the  extreme  ex- 
liaufltion  of  my  nervous  vitality — my 
reward  for  a  long  year  of  excessive  ap- 
plication. In  the  autumn  I  shall  be  a 
new  being.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
me  then  to  fail  in  any  thing  that  I  un- 
dertake. Think,  Adke !  all  this  hap- 
piness, this  new  life,  I  shall  receive 
through  the  agency  of  this  little  hun- 
dred dollars,  shut  up  in  this  little  purse ! 
I  should  like  to  see  any  one  get  it  from 
me!  What  think  you  of  that  for  a 
Miiracle  ?  Is  there  not  something  more 
in  it  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could 
find  it  out  ? » 

"  Money  is,  indeed,  a  potent  magician, 
and  I  wish  the  miserable  wizard  would 
condescend  to  perform  a  few  more  of 
his  hundred-dollar  miracles,  for  my  ben- 
efit, than  he  seems  inclined  to.  But 
what  will  Mr.  Clare  do  without  you  ?  " 
"  D is  not  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  neither  is  it  in  China !  He 
will  come  and  visit  me  as  often  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  if  he  is  prevented  from  leav- 
ing New  York,  he  will  resign  himself  to 
my  absence.  My  progress  is  his.  If  it 
is  for  our  mutual  benefit  to  be  separated 
for  a  time,  he  would  consent  to  it,  of 
course.  He  is  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  would  refuse  to  sacrifice  a 
temporary  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  higher  happiness  in  the 
future." 

At  this  moment  a  little  clock,  that 
hung  on  the  wall,  struck  two.  Addle 
started,  and  looked  up  at  it  in  surprise. 
"  I  must  go,"  she  said.  "  I  have  a 
sitter  at  half-past  two,  and  shall  not 
have  more  than  time  to  get  to  my 
studio,  and  prepare  for  her.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  so  late." 

AdMe  shook  hands  with  her  warm- 
hearted friend,  and,  hurrying  from  the 
room,  closed  the  door,  but  almost  in- 
stantly partially  reopened  it,  and  peeped 
in,  her  face  radiant  with  smiles. 

"What  will  you  give  me  if  I  find 

Prince  Zariades  for  you  ? " 

"  Himself,  of  course ! " 

"  Indeed  I     Such  a  bribe  may  tempt 

me.    I  will  think  about  it,  and  let  you 

know  when  we  meet  again.    Farewell." 

Again  she  closed  the  door,  and  this 


time  did  not  reopen  it.  Her  smiles 
ceased ;  the  light  playing  oyer  her  face 
vanished ;  she  became  pale ;  teara  filled 
her  eyes,  and  she  leaned  against  the 
wall  for  support. 

To  many  favorites  of  fortune,  shel- 
tered from  the  ruder  experiences  of  life 
by  the  protecting  ties  with  which  affec- 
tion loves  to  surround  its  object,  and 
guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  want 
by  wealth  and  luxury,  a  career  like  Mia. 
Vane's  will  seem  a  career  of  privation, 
sufleiing,  and  danger.  To  Adele,how 
rich  it  looked  in  hope  and  happiness ! 
How  poor  and  tame  her  own  career 
seemed  beiside  it  I  She  had  no  fame  to 
cheer  her  in  her  hours  of  lonely  isola- 
tion, and  inspire  her  with  the  glorious 
hope  of  commanding,  through  her  own 
efforts,  a  noble  and  happy  future;  no 
journey  to  Italy  in  prospect ;  waiting 
to  be  transformed  from  a  happy  dream 
to  a  happy  reality ;  no  Paul  to  labor  for 
and  with,  in  the  blissfol  heaven  of  love, 
thrilling  the  fleeting  present  with  the 
satisfying  completeness  of  eternity.  Nor 
was  she  ever  visited— bitterest  priTO- 
tion  of  all— by  the  flame  of  artistic  i^ 
spiration— the  consolation  of  aU  sor- 
rows, and  compensation  of  all  wrongs- 
uplifting  her  soul  from  the  cold,  doll 
gloom  of  material  realities  into  the  sun- 
shine of  creative  energy.  Love!  In- 
spiration I  Why,  she  was  denied  eren 
the  privilege  of  spending  a  few  months 
in  the  country,  picking  berrieB,  lying 
on  the  greensward,  and  gazing  into  the 
blue  sky.  But  one  future  could  she 
anticipate — a  future  of  painful,  uncon- 
genial toil,  draining  her  nerves  and 
brain  of  their  vitality,  only  to  giye  her 
life  to  endure  suffering ;  a  future  of  iso- 
lation, of  petty  anxieties,  of  neglect, 
and,  worse  than  all,  ennui  I  The  life 
of  her  .  friend  was  a  rainbow-tinted 
heaven  of  hope  and  joy,  of  intense  an- 
ticipation and  rich  fruition,  in  compari- 
son with  the  dreary  desert  of  her  exist- 
ence. 

Addle  was  a  miniature-painter,  and 
her  exquisite  talent  was  so  well  appre- 
ciated that  she  could  not  work  rapidly 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  made 
upon  her  time  and  strength.    And  yet 
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tho  host  of  her  fashionable  customers 
had  been  quite  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  her  friendless  position,  her  poverty, 
and  dependence,  to  pay  her  trifling 
sums  for  pictures  which  they  could  not 
have  obtained  from  other  artists  at  any 
cost,  and  for  -whose  inferior  equivalents 
they  would  gladly  have  paid  five,  ten, 
twenty  times  the  amounts  that  she  re- 
ceived. Ad^le,  upon  her  part,  too  faith- 
fully conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
her  duty,  labored  to  attain  perfection  in 
all  that  she  did,  neither  for  fame  nor 
money,  but  because  her  artistic  nature 
would  not  allow  her  to  do  otherwise. 
It  was  not  ambition  that  she  lacked, 
but  the  aggressive  spirit  of  self-asser- 
tion, which  her  friend  possessed — a 
most  necessary  quality  in  achieving  suc- 
cess, but  by  no  means  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  genius  and  a  noble  nature. 
Sympathy  and  appreciation  would  have 
aroused  her  to  self-consciousness;  but 
these  she  did  not  meet  with,  and,  be- 
coming timid  and  self-distrustful,  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  imposed  upon.  The 
natural  consequences  followed.  Poorly 
paid,  and  eager  to  achieve  the  highest 
excellence,  her  utmost  exertions  scarcely 
enabled  ber  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. She  was  shut  out  as  completely 
from  the  higher  joys  of  an  artistes  life 
as  from  every  other  kind  of  happiness. 
She  made  no  progress,  or  seemed  to 
herself  to  make  none,  but  declined  into 
a  routine  of  drudgery,  firom  which  she 
could  not  escape.  Finally — the  greatest 
misfortune  of  alll — ^her  work  became 
distasteful  to  her.  She  began  to  loathe 
the  delicate  bits  of  ivory,  upon  which 
bloomed,  beneath  her  cunning  fingers, 
so  many  fresh  and  smiling  faces;  and 
yet  she  could  gain  no  reprieve  from  her 
pleasing  but  monotonous  and  wearing 
labor. 

A  joyous,  healthful  temperament  had 
enabled  Ad^le  to  endure  her  trials  for 
years — she  began  her  career  as  an  artist 
when  a  mere  child  of  fifteen— with 
cheerfulness,  and  it  was  only  within  a 
short  period  that  her  peace  of  mind  had 
been  disturbed.  For  several  weeks,  or 
rather  months,  a  restless,  morbid  melan- 
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choly  had  been  stealing  over  her.  She 
felt  a  strange  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  a 
disgust  of  the  present,  and  fear  of  the 
darkening  future,  which  she  vainly  com- 
bated ;  and  these  emotions,  her  visit  to 
Mrs.  Vane,  forcing  her  to  contemplate 
an  inner  life  so  rich  and  varied,  al- 
though far  from  being  harmonious,  had 
suddenly  intensified,  until  it  became 
difficult  for  her  to  refrain  from  giving 
them  expression.  Several  times,  while 
receiving  her  friend's  confidence,  she 
had  been  on  the  point  of  dropping  the 
mask,  throwing  herself  into  her  arms, 
and  weeping  forth  the  story  of  her  de- 
spondency. She  had  resisted  the  im- 
pulse from  a  feeling  that  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  cast  her  burden  upon 
another  who  had  sorrows  enough  of  her 
own  to  bear.  But  now  again  the  pas- 
sion seized  her,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  no  longer  resist  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  hysterical  weeping. 

Ad^le  was  restrained  by  only  one  con- 
sideration. At  this  very  moment  she 
should  have  been  in  her  studio  prepar- 
ing for  a  sitter.  The  habit  of  fulfilling 
her  engagements  punctually,  a  sort  of 
incapacity  of  shrinking  from  a  duty, 
however  painful  its  performance  might 
be,  which  had  become  her  second  na- 
ture, proved  stronger  than  the  impulse 
which  was  urging  her  to  abandon  her- 
self to  emotion.  Her  sense  of  duty  en- 
abled her  to  overcome  her  weakness,  and 
lead  her  onward,  to  meet  a  very  differ- 
ent destiny  from  the  one  that  she  had 
been  contemplating. 

She  recalled  her  engagement,  and  de- 
termined to  fulfil  it.  Repressing  her 
sobs,  and  wiping  away  her  tears,  she 
drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  ran  down 
the  long  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  her 
friend^s  eyrie,  and,  hurrying  into  the 
street  with  a  breathless  speed,  that  was 
the  result  of  agitation  even  more  than 
of  haste,  struck  directly  against  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  walking  by  with  al- 
most equal  rapidity. 

Both  started  back  in  some  conflision 
from  the  collision ;  and  Ad^le,  looking 
up  bewildered,  beheld  in  amazement — 

Prince  Zariades  1 

naei  Ifumbn:) 
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WHOM  THE  PEOPLE  WILL  ELECT,  AND  WHY. 


With  all  tlie  ardor,  genius,  and  au- 
dacity of  the  American  character,  but 
with  less,  we  trust,  than  its  full  can- 
dor and  caution,  our  countrymen  haye 
plunged  into  the  excitements  of  a  polit- 
ical contest,  scarcely  exceeded  in  impor- 
tance by  those  of  1860  and  1864.  The 
hairsplitting  platforms  of  the  parties  and 
the  merits  of  the  candidates  only  enter 
into  the  contest  as  chips  and  straws 
floating  upon  the  surface,  which  indi- 
cate the  drift,  sweep,  and  moyement  of 
the  tide  that  bears  them  along.  While 
it  is  said  that  principles  are  more  im- 
portant than  men,  it  is  certain  that  plat- 
forms are  less  yital  than  candidates. 
The  platform  comes  down  when  the 
campaign  is  oyer,  but  the  suocessfld 
candidate — the  coming  man — has  then 
only  begun  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  it  is,  and  not  the  plat- 
form, who  is  sworn  and  inaugurated, 
who  makes  appointments,  recommends 
policies,  receiyes  ambassadors,  negoti- 
ates treaties,  commands  the  army  and 
nayy,  and  exercises  a  power  equal,  if 
prudently  administered,  to  that  of  Con- 
gress, and  constitutionally  equal,  wheth- 
er used  prudently  or  not,  to  two  thirds 
of  both  houses.  But  eyen  the  candi- 
date, important  as  his  qualifications, 
ayailability,  and  yiews  may  be,  is  more 
the  creature  than  the  creator  of  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  him.  He  can- 
not resist  the  sway  of  the  great  tide 
which  giyes  him  his  promotion,  which 
bears  him  onward  from  the  position  of 
a  citizen  to  that  of,  for  the  time,  the 
most  powerftil  potentate  in  the  world. 
As  the  platform  sinks  below  the  candi- 
date, so  the  candidate  is  lost  in  the 
party.  Howeyer  trifling  eddies  on  the 
shore  may  belle  the  general  current,  the 
essential  drift  and  tendency  of  both 
parties  are,  at  all  times,  unmistakable. 
On  these,  and  not  on  the  cunningly 
eyasiye  resolutions,  or  the  merits  of  can- 
didates, the  battle  is  really  fought.  In 
aU  earnest  conflicts  of  men,  parties,  and 


nations,  their  issues  simplify  as  then 
passion  deepens,  until,  in  tile  beat  of  the 
struggle,  all  the  elements  of  the  contest 
are  ftised  into  one  ruling  idea  that  seems 
inscribed  in  the  yery  heayens,  in  letten 
of  light  and  glory,  like  the  cross  in  the 
path  of  Constantino. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Republican  party 
haye  heretofore  been  won  upon  ques- 
tions remarkable,  like  all  moral  issQeB, 
for  their  simplicity  of  statement,  and 
for  the  yast' consequences  they  inTolre. 
"  Shall  we  extend  slayery  ?  *'  asked  the 
Nation  in  1850.  The  Republican  party 
sprung  into  life  to  answer,  "No." 
'*  Shall  we  subdue  the  rebellion  ?"  asked 
the  Nation  in  1860.  The  Republican 
party,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other,  replied, "  With 
malice  toward  none,  with  chari^  for  all, 
by  God's  help  we  will  subdue  the  rebel- 
lion." "  Shall  we  restore  the  nation  on 
the  basis  of  equal  rights  ?  "  asked  the 
Nation  in  1806.  For,  more  or  less  plam- 
ly,  the  platforms  of  both  parties  in  that 
year  anticipated  the  policies  which  were 
afterwards  enacted  into  law.  The  Re- 
publican party  carried  eyery  loyal  Stale 
for  equal  rights.  Haying  embodied  in 
legislation  the  previously  expressed  will 
of  the  people,  the  same  party  now  comes 
before  the  country  in  a  spirit  which  its 
convention  has  expressed  less  happily 
than  its  candidate.  Its  platform  de- 
clares that, 

Reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  equal 
rights  for  all  men,'  shall  be  consummated 
and  carried  out ;  and  that 

The  national  faith  towards  its  credit- 
ors shall  be  preserved. 

But  General  Grant,  in  the  closing  sen- 
timent of  his  brief  letter  of  acceptance, 
has  happily  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
campaign,  in  the  brief,  terse,  Saxon 
words — 

"  Let  US  have  peace  ! " 

The  spirit  of  the  Democratic  party 
breathes  in  those  words  of  their  plat- 
form and  letters  of  acceptance,  which 
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denounce  "negro  sapremacy.^'  Their 
l)ond  of  cohesion  is  the  assertion  that 
political  rights  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
-white  men  only,  or,  as  they  express  it, 
under  "  a  white  man^s  gOYernment.*' 

The  Republican  party  therefore  seeks 
peace  on  the  present  basis  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  while  the  Democratic  party  aims 
to  overthrow  that  basis,  in  modes  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  might  easily  involve 
war,  and  possibly  are  wholly  impracti- 
cable without  war. 

The  first  issue,  therefore,  is  whether  it 
is  more  desirable  to  have  a  government 
wholly  white,  or  one  in  which  the  polit- 
ical rights  of  the  black  and  white  races 
are  equal;  whether,  if  a  white  man's 
government  were  the  more  desirable,  it 
is  now  practicable  to  obtain  it  by  the 
election  of  Seymour  and  Blair,  without 
or  with  a  civil  war ;  and  whether,  if  it 
be  desirable,  but  involve  war,  its  attain- 
ment would  justify  the  war  it  would  in- 
volve. 

The  fact  that  the  attainment  of  an 
object  involves  war,  proves  that  the  con- 
stitutional majority  of  the  people  oppose 
it.  If  they  did  not,  the  end  could  be  ob- 
tained by  legislation,  without  war.  To 
assert,  iu  a  republic,  that  civil  war  is 
necessary  to  attain  any  end,  is  to  assert 
the  right  in  the  minority  to  rule  the 
majority.  To  declare  that  it  will  avail, 
is  to  claim  a  power  in  the  minority 
to  conquer  the  majority  in  battle.  Ajs 
the  criterion  of  wisdom,  in  republics,  is 
the  approval  of  the  majority,  nothing 
is  wise  until  the  majority  approve  it. 
When  they  approve  it,  civil  war  is  un- 
necessary to  carry  it  out.  The  threat 
of  war  is,  therefore,  in  the  strifes  of  a 
republic,  a  confession  of  weakness.  It 
13  evident  that  the  election  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic president,  and  his  control  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  his  office, 
would  not  overturn  the  congressional 
policy  of  reconstruction,  and  afford  us, 
in  the  Democratic  sense,  a  "  white  man's 
govenmient."  The  Democracy  control- 
led Andrew  Johnson  as  fully  as  they 
possibly  could  Horatio  Seymour.  With 
an  ability  and  sincerity  equal  to  those 
of  Seymour,  and  with  an  experience  and 
energy  far  greater,  the  actual  President 


has  fought,  inch  by  inch,  the  battle  for 
a  white  man's  government,  through 
four  years  of  bold  and  audacious  and 
commandiDg  political  warfare.  He  be- 
gan, backed  by  an  able  and  popular 
Cabinet,  and  a  very  strong  party  in  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  vanquished  at  all 
points,  and  at  last  stands  indebted  to 
the  magnanimity  of  his  ablest  enemies 
for  leave  to  seiTe  to  the  end  of  his  term. 
If  the  Democratic  party,  reinforced  by 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  Repub- 
licans, could  not,  with  a  President  of 
their  own  heart  already  in  the  chair, 
prevent  the  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  the  present  reconstruction  laws,  how 
will  they,  without  any  allies,  be  able,  by 
the  election  of  another  Democratic  Pres- 
ident, to  repeal  or  overthrow  them? 
What  with  greater  means  they  could 
not  prevent,  how  shall  they,  with  less, 
reverse  ?  Mr.  Seymour,  if  elected,  would 
enter  upon  his  office  with  a  majority  op- 
posing him,  in  both  Houses,  of  more  than 
the  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  which 
have  overwhelmed  President  Johnson. 
None  of  the  existing  reconstruction  laws 
can  be  repealed  while  these  msgorities 
shall  remaia ;  and  they  must  remain  for 
at  least  two  years  in  the  House  and  four 
in  the  Senate.  Ko  reconstruction  law 
could  be  repealed  until  Mr.  Seymour's 
term  would  be  about  expiring.  Mean- 
while, seven  of  the  ten  States  would  have 
been  in  the  Union  five  years,  under  con- 
stitutions which  confer  equal  rights  on 
both  races.  A  much  larger  proportion 
of  blacks  each  year  would  have  voted 
with  the  Democrats,  and  more  of  the 
whites  with  the  Republicans,  until  the 
lines  dividing  the  races  would  have 
ceased  to  divide  the  two  parties.  The 
remaining  three  of  the  seceding  States 
would  also  have  been  admitted,  on 
the  adoption  of  constitutions  conferring 
equal  political  rights.  'There  will  be, 
for  four  years,  a  majority  prepared  to 
pass  every  law  and  constitutional  amend- 
ment calculated  to  preserve,  in  each 
State,  the  enjoyment  of  equal  political 
rights  by  both  races.  These  laws,  Mr. 
Seymour,  as  President,  must  enforce,  or 
lay  himself  open  to  removal  by  impeach- 
ment.   He  would  find  himself  in  a  dl 
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lemma,  like  that  which  met  him  as  Got- 
emor  in  1863.  Though  opposed  to  the 
war,  emancipation,  and  the  draft,  he 
was  then  compelled,  by  his  manifest 
official  duty,  to  forward  troops  and  lend 
reluctant  aid  to  the  measures  and  prin- 
ciples he  condemned.  So  as  President, 
if  he  would  not  become  a  rebel,  his  po- 
litical principles  must "  bide  their  time," 
while  his  official  acts  conform  to  the 
laws  of  Congress.  Conscious  of  these 
facts,  Mr.  Blair,  Goyernor  Orr,  and  other 
Democratic  advisers,  have  shown  that 
by  no  constitutional  exercise  of  his 
powers  could  a  Democratic  President 
reverse  or  overthrow  the  reconstruction 
policies  of  Congress.  Governor  Orr 
wisely  infers  that  they  are  irreversible, 
and  advises  the  Southern  people  to 
accept  the  political  equality  of  the 
races  as  established ;  but  to  modify  its 
evils  by  requiring  property  and  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  the  voters  of 
either  race.  Mr.  Blair,  however,  de- 
clares that  the  President  should  prompt- 
ly and  boldly  use  the  army  to  trample 
under  foot  the  laws  of  Congress,  abolish 
the  existing  Southern  State  govern- 
ments, turn  out  their  members  of  Con- 
gress, destroy  their  constitutions,  and 
cause  new  ones  to  be  adopted,  based  on 
the  white  vote  only.  This  would  be  a 
coup  d'etat  as  dangerous,  despotic,  and, 
if  successful,  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Na- 
poleon HI.,  in  stepping  from  the  presi- 
dency to  the  throne.  Like  that,  it 
would  require  that  the  President  should 
first  remove  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
army,  imprison  or  suborn  his  subor- 
dinates, and  arrest  and  confine  the 
leading  Republican  members  of  both 
Houses.  Nothing  less  would  prevent  his 
own  prompt  removal  by  impeachment. 
Unfortunately  for  this  little  enterprise, 
America  is  wholly  unprepared  for  a 
monarchy  under  any  name ;  neither  Mr. 
Seymour  nor  Mr.  Blair  is  of  the  Napo- 
leonic stock,  or  could  pretend  to  revive 
the  glory  of  a  former  and  historic  em- 
pire; and  the  trifiing  force  which  the 
President  could  command  for  such  an 
undertaking,  would  be  a  mere  corpo- 
raVs  guard  compared  with  the  millions 
whom  the  lawful  general-in-chief  of  the 


army  could  summon  to  his  standard  to 
resist  the  usurpation.  It  is  needleas  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Blair's  proposed  cmp 
d^etat  would  result  in  summary  defeat 
and  ignominious  punishment.  Of  aU 
the  crimes  the  Democratic  party  could 
conmiit,  this  would  be  the  most  stnpeiK 
dous ;  of  all  its  failures,  the  most  hu- 
miliating. While  its  foreshadoinog 
won  for  Mr.  Blair  his  nomination,  it 
sunk  forever  all  the  claims  he  may  pre- 
viously have  had  to  be  considered  dtber 
an  able  or  a  patriotic  politician.  His 
reputation  for  military  courage  and  gal- 
lantry, like  that  of  Amold  ^er  bis  un- 
rivalled treachery,  remains  midimmed. 
But  one  who  solicits  promotion  from 
those  recently  arrayed  in  rehcllion,  by 
promising  to  lead  them  in  a  new  revolt, 
ceases  to  be  a  loyal  citizen,  far  less  a 
patriotic  statesman. 

Since  it  is  not  practicable  to  deprire 
the  black  race  of  political  rigbts  by 
electing  Seymour,  either  withont  or 
with  civil  war,  let  us  inquire  whether 
a  government  by  the  white  race  only  is 
intrinsically  more  desirable  than  ooe 
wherein  all  are  equal  before  the  law. 

The  exclusion  of  free  black  men  from 
political  rights  was  a  later  calminatiaB 
of  slavery.  In  other  ages  and  countries, 
slavery  had  been  an  accident  of  condition, 
into  which  the  noblest  men  of  any  race 
might  fall.  Here  they  sought  to  make 
it  a  taint  in  the  blood,  an  indeKble 
stain  on  the  posterity  and  kindred  of 
the  enslaved.  In  ancient  Rome  or  mod- 
ern Brazil,  in  the  republics  of  Greece  or 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  the  slate, 
when  free,  became  not  a  freedman,  but 
a  freeman.  No  insuperable  bar  exclud- 
ed him  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  none 
now  excludes  him  from  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  Dom  Pedro  or  the  presiden- 
cy of  ChilL  In  Brazil,  though  African 
and  Indian  slavery  still  exist,  no  brand 
attaches  to  men  of  either  race  after 
emancipation.  At  all  times  some  of  the 
highest  civil,  military,  and  judicial  offi- 
cers have  been  persons  of  color.  Free 
blacks  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  to 
fight  in  our  War  of  Independence  as 
well  as  that  of  1813.  A  very  common 
sense  of  justice  associates  the  obligation 
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to  defend  a  natiou  in  war  with  a  right 
to  vote  upon  its  policies  in  peace.  By 
the  national  Constitution,  and  by  twelve 
of  those  of  the  original  thirteen  States, 
no  distinction  of  rights  or  privileges, 
on  account  of  color,  was  made.  South 
Carolina  wrote  the  word  "white"  in 
her  constitution  as  a  limitation  upon 
voting.  In  other  States,  free  black  citi- 
zens, possessing  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, voted.  But  by  the  excitements 
kindled  by  the  slavery  question,  after 
1820,  State  after  State  followed  South 
Carolina  in  disfranchising  ite  colored 
citizens,  until  only  five  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States'  permitted  the  race,  whose 
emblem  was  the  hoe,  to  hold  the  ballot. 

In  the  strict  sense,  therefore,  we  have 
never  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  an  unal- 
loyed white  man's  government.  It  is 
impossible  to  judge  by  experience  how 
great  they  might  be.  In  the  cup  of  our 
most  sparkling  political  prosperity  there 
have  always  been  some  dregs  of  "  negro 
supremacy,"  of  some  nectar  of  equal 
rights,  according  as  we  may  affect  the 
"  slogan  "  of  Republicanism  or  Democ- 
racy. However  slight  the  visible  ad- 
mixture of  African  blood  in  our  body- 
politic  may  have  been,  it  puts  an  end 
to  all  pretence  that  ours  is,  constitu- 
tionally, a  white  man's  government. 
Our  Constitution  recognizes  no  race  or 
color  as  entitled  to  monopolize  citizen- 
ship, suffrage,  or  office. 

Those  who  still  claim  that  emancipa- 
tion was  a  blunder,  which  ought  to  be 
atoned  for  by  restoring  the  colored  race 
to  slavery,  are  consistent  and  logical  in 
affirming  that  it  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  vote.  But  all  Americans  profess 
now  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  freed 
race  to  be  free.  As  the  white  man  re- 
gards the  ballot  as  the  indispensable 
weapon  to  preserve  his  own  freedom, 
it  devolves  on  every  advocate  of  partial 
guffirage  to  show  how  black  men  can 
maintain  their  freedom  with  any  fewer 
weapons  than  white  men  require.  What- 
ever the  argument,  it  involves  the  supe- 
riority of  the  black  race  over  the  white. 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  white 
race  will  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
black.    The  freedom  which  depends  on 


the  will  of  another  to  give  or  withhold, 
to  maintain  or  destroy,  is  slavery.  In 
this  instance  the  abstract  principle  comes 
reinforced  by  palpable  illustration.  Un- 
der President  Johnson's  plan  of  recon- 
struction, the  white  race  of  the  South 
enjoyed  for  three  years  a  magnificent 
opportunity  to  preserve  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  black.  They  re- 
sponded by  enacting  codes  which  sub- 
jected the  negro  to  all  the  hardships 
of  slavery,  with  Aone  of  its  protection. 
They  forbade  him  to  keep  arms  for  the 
defence  of  his  home,  though,  by  the 
common  law,  every  Apierican's  house 
is  his  castle.  They  denied  him  the  right 
to  own  or  lease  land,  or  to  hire  a  house, 
thereby  preventing  him  by  law  from 
gathering  his  family  into  a  household, 
and  compelling  its  members  to  go  out 
as  servants  into  the  families  of  others. 
They  required  him  to  hire  his  services 
for  the  year  during  the  first  weeks  of 
January,  in  order  to  confine  him  to 
agricultural  labor,  and  compel  him  to 
accept  such  compensations  as  might  be 
offered  in  that  period.  For  idleness, 
and  other  petty  offences,  they  con- 
demned him  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  so 
as  to  revive  that  odious  institution. 
They  denied  him  the  right  to  sue,  or 
testify,  or  sit  on  juries.  Under  these 
and  other  similar  laws,  which  the  white 
race,  if  not  prevented  by  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  would  have 
enforced,  the  blacks  would,  long  ere 
this,  have  been  restored  to  the  most 
abject  and  absolute  slavery.  These  facts 
show  that  the  freedom  of  black  men  at 
the  South  is  not  safe  where  none  but 
white  men  vote.  It  therefore  devolves 
on  those  who  accept  emancipation,  but 
would  withhold  the  suffrage,  to  point 
out  by  what  means  the  freedom  of  the 
black  race  can  be  maintained  without 
the  suffrage.  The  Freedman's  Bureau 
and  military  law  were  tried  for  a  while. 
But  these  are  despotic,  and  temporary 
makeshifts,  mere  jury-masts  to  get  into 
port  afler  a  storm.  To  make  tlicm  per- 
manent, would  be  to  abolish  Republican 
government  at  the  South.  Ponder  the 
problem  as  we  will,  there  remains  no 
alternative  but  to  allow  slavery  to  be 
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restored,  or  to  give  the  ballot  to  the 
negro.  The  white  race  of  the  South, 
iostead  of  maintaining  the  freedom, 
would  restore  the  slavery,  of  the  blacks. 
The  ballot  had  hardly  been  conferred 
when  its  magic  spell  was  felt.  Poli- 
ticians lately  intent  only  on  disfranchis- 
ing the  negro,  immediately  began  to 
consider  how  they  might  obtain  office 
through  his  yote.  That  constitution 
of  government  is  wisest  which  makes 
it  the  interest  of  the  goyeming  classes 
to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 
Benevolence  is  a  transient  emotion,  but 
ambition  is  a  constant  quantity.  Un- 
der the  President's  reconstruction  pol- 
icy, benevolent  statesmen,  if  there  were 
such,  might  weep  over  the  condition 
of  the  negro.  Under  that  of  Congress, 
selJScsh  politicians  will  strive  eagerly  to 
promote  his  welfare.  One,  as  a  magis- 
trate, will  give  him  the  justice  for 
which,  without  the  ballot,  he  would 
sue  in  vain ;  and  for  want  of  which  he 
would  be  despoiled  of  his  labor,  and 
reduced  to  want  and  slavery.  Another, 
as  school-trustee,  will  provide  education 
for  his  children.  Another,  as  sheriff^  will 
return  his  stolen  property.  Another,  as 
a  member  of  Congress,  may  even  appoint 
him  postmaster.  All  things  work  to- 
gether to  enslave  the  non-voter,  and  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  voter.  It 
is  not  the  effect  of  his  vote  upon  the 
laws,  but  upon  the  law-makers  and 
politicians.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the 
quid  pro  qiu>,  the  "  something  for  which  " 
every  official  will  do  him  equal  and 
exact  justice,  and  this  is  all  he  needs. 
The  blacks  who  vote  the  Republican 
ticket  aid  in  sustaining  their  right  of 
suffi*age.  Those  who  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  disarm  the  hostility  to 
their  use  of  the  suffitige,  by  proving 
that  they  can  use  it  as  wisely  as  the 
Democrats  themselves. 

Some  have  felt  alarm  that  so  large  a 
mass  of  ignorant  voters  should  be  per- 
mitted to  degrade  the  suffrage.  But 
ignorance  merely  no  more  degrades 
masses  of  men,  than  simplicity  with- 
out immorality  disgraces  the  individ- 
ual man.  The  people  in  voting  always 
choose   simply    between    two    tickets. 


Conventions  of  cither  party  adopt  its 
platform  and  select  its  candidates. 
There  is  no  danger  of  any  lack  of  in- 
telligence in  either  of  these  acts.  Each 
ticket  represents  very  simple  prindplea, 
which  none  can  seriously  misunder- 
stand. "  Shall  we  sustain  the  party  that 
has  given  us  freedom  and  the  ballot, 
and  proposes  to  give  us  education  and 
promotion  ? ''  is  a  question  which  pene- 
trates the  thickest  skull  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Rio  Grande.  Rebels  threat- 
en to  reSnslave  as  frankly  and  plainly 
as  Republicans  promise  equal  rights  and 
education.  Nine  in  ten  yote  for  their 
rights.  The  tenth  man  votes  from  affec- 
tion, fear,  or  regard  for  his  late  master. 
One  party  guarantees  freedom,  the  other 
employment;  one  holds  out  education 
for  his  children,  the  other  reminds  him 
perhaps  who  was  kind  to  him  in  his 
sickness,  and,  what  is  equally  effective,  to 
whom  he  was  kind ;  one  appeals  to  his 
pride  as  a  freeman,  the  other  to  his  &vois 
or  sacrifices  as  a  servant.  •  The  negro  de- 
cides according  to  his  necessities  or  feel- 
ings ;  in  the  main,  according  to  his  real 
personal  interests.  The  divine  mode  of 
providing  for  all,  is  to  have  each  provide 
for  himself.  If  every  negro  votes  ac- 
cording to  his  individual  interests,  the 
collective  interests  of  the  entire  mass 
are  represented  by  the  aggregate  vote. 
If  the  ne^o  votes  vrith  the  majority,  his 
yote  stands  approved ;  if  with  the  mi- 
nority, he  has  the  satisfaction  of  having 
millions  for  company.  Sufi&Bge  has  iu 
evils,  but  the  denial  of  the  suffirage  is 
wholly  evil.  The  way  to  prepare  men 
to  vote  is  to  giye  them  the  ballot,  snd 
forthwith  ten  thousand  orators  monnt 
the  stump  to  give  them  gratuitous  in- 
struction. Withhold  the  ballot,  and  the 
same  orators  will  prove  that  the  flood- 
gates of  society  would  be  unloosed  if  the 
ballot  were  conferred.  Pigs  are  of  two 
kinds — ^those  who  are  in  the  clover,  and 
those  who  are  trying  to  get  in.  The  pig 
in  the  doyer  is  conservative,  and  believes 
in  fences.  The  pig  out  of  clover  is  radi- 
cal, and  believes  in  passage-ways.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in 
pigs. 
Four  millions  of  people  once  enslaved. 
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then  emancipated,  but  denied  the  suf- 
frage, would  baye  continued  to  be  as 
great  a  monstrosity  and  as  fruitful  a 
source  of  political  agitation  and  sec- 
tional strife  as  they  were  when  slares. 
Peace  between  the  races  at  the  South 
being  impossible,  and  liberty  existing 
only  in  name,  the  North  would  have 
labored  for  reform,^and  the  South  for  dis- 
union. All  the  evils  from  which  eman- 
cipation was  supposed  to  have  delivered 
us,  would  have  returned  to  testify  that, 
in  the  denial  of  the  suffirage,  emancipa- 
tion had  been  repealed  and  slavery 
restored.  Universal  suffrage  was  not 
then  a  new  fact,  but  a  part  of  emancipa- 
tion. 

On  a  calm  survey  of  the  effects  of 
granting  and  withholding  the  ballot 
from  the  colored  race,  the  intelligence 
of  the  country  must  ultimately  be  con- 
vinced that  universal  suffrage,  so  far 
from  being  an  evil,  which  we  should 
plunge  the  country  into  another  gigan- 
tic civil  war  to  abolish,  is  the  sole  hope 
of  freedom  and  the  only  pledge  of 
peace  between  the  races,  and  of  the  vol- 
untary maintenance  of  the  Union  with- 
out the  despotic  aid  of  the  bayonet. 

Yet  the  transition  is  so  sudden,  and 
the  question  of  its  safety  so  nearly  di- 
vides public  opinion,  that,  if  submitted 
without  any  accessory  circumstances,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  majority  of  the 
Northern  people  would,  at  present,  en- 
dorse it.  In  this  dilemma.  General 
Francis  P.  Blair,  by  announcing  his 
revolutionary  plan  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion by  a  coup  d'etat,  and  using  the  army 
to  defy  Congress ;  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, by  nominating  General  Blair 
because  of  this  letter,  and  by  denounc- 
ing the  Southern  State  governments 
as  "  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  and 
void ; "  General  Wade  Hampton,  by  an- 
nouncing that  this  was  his  plank  in  the 
platform,  and  that  it  meant  all  that  Blair 
said ;  and  Wise,  Vance,  Forrest,  Toombs, 
Cobb,  and  other  fire-eating  rebels,  who 
proclaimed  that  all  that  was  lost  under 
Jeff.  Davis  would  be  regained  under 
Seymour  and  Blair,— all  these  have 
Bhifbed  the  issue,  and  brought  the  coun- 
try face  to  face  with  the  problem,  *'  Shall 


we  allow  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  negro-race  to  be  settled  by  rebel- 
lious force ;  in  short,  shall  we  have  war 
or  peace  ? " 

The  Republican  majorities  given  in 
Vermont  and  Maine,  compared  with 
previous  majorities  in  those  and  other 
States,  show  a  gain  which  authorizes  us 
to  expect  that  Connecticut  will  give  a 
Republican  majority  of  2,000  or  3,000  ; 
New  York,  of  from  7,000  to  10,000: 
Pennsylvania,  of  20,000 ;  leaving,  of  the 
Northern  States,  only  New  Jersey  to  the 
Democrats,  by  about  5,000.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  real  foreshado wings  of  the 
September  and  October  elections  disap- 
point us  in  November. 

While  the  fate  of  the  canvass  thus 
turns  mainly  on  the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  the  incidental  discussion  of 
financial  issues  has  been  important  and 
salutary.  The  Democratic  party,  aban- 
doning its  ancient  hostility  to  a  paper- 
currency  of  any  kind,  has  adopted  a 
resolve  in  favor  of  "  one  currency,"  with- 
out defining  whether  that  may  mean 
specie,  greenbacks,  checks,  national 
bank-notes,  or  State  bank-notes;  but 
with  a  very  general  interpretation  in 
favor  of  greenbacks  only.  It  is  silent 
upon  the  national  banking  system,  not- 
withstanding the  continued  hostility 
maintained  towards  the  banks  by  Demo- 
cratic orators  and  journals.  For  aught 
that  appears  in  its  platform,  the  one 
currency  it  demands  may  as  well  be 
that  of  the  banks  as  any  other.  De- 
parting from  its  ancient  doctrine  of 
free-trade,  it  advocates,  in  plain  terms, 
such  an  adjustment  of  our  tariffs  on 
imports  to  our  internal  revenues  as 
will  protect  domestic  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Greeley,  or  Mr.  Morrell, 
as  protectionists,  could  ask  no  more.  It 
revives,  however,  its  ancient  hobby  of 
direct  taxation  on  all  capital,  in  order 
to  levy  a  tax  on  the  national  bonds. 
While  it  advocates  paying  the  "five- 
twenties,"  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
national  debt,  in  greenbacks,  it  claims 
to  do  so,  not  with  any  repudiatory  in- 
tent, but  on  the  plea  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  is  satisfied  by  this  mode  of  pay- 
ment.    Since  the  **  greenbacks,"  before 
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the  five-twenty  bonds  were  issued,  were 
declared  by  law  to  be  "  lawful  money 
and  legal  tender,  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  except  cus- 
toms, and  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,"  there  is  obviously  a  basis  for  the 
position  that  the  "  letter  "  of  the  legal- 
tender  act  makes  them  "  legal  tender  " 
by  the  Government  in  payment  of  the 
principal  of  the  five-twenties.  At  the 
passage  of  the  legal-tender  act,  there 
was  an  intense  desire,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Stevens,  its  author,  to  give 
the  highest  possible  credit  to  the  legal 
tenders.  He  desired  them  to  be  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  customs  as  well 
as  internal  taxes,  and  of  interest  as  well 
as  principal  of  the  public  debt.  He 
believed  they  could,  by  these  means, 
be  kept  at  par,  and  steadily  and  furi- 
ously denounced  the  requirement  of  gold 
for  customs  and  for  interest,  as  in  itself 
a  repudiation  by  the  Government  of  its 
own  legal  tenders,  which  would  result 
in  depreciation  and  two  currencies. 
The  omission  to  make  the  five-twenties 
expressly  payable  in  coin,  was  caused 
by  this  hope  that  the  greenbacks  could 
be  kept  at  par.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
our  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
mass  of  Republicans,  with  a  few  Demo- 
cratic speakers  and  journals,  declare 
that,  this  expectation  having  failed,  the 
bonds,  which  were  sold  on  the  represen- 
tation that  they  would  be  paid  in  gold, 
shall  be  paid  according  to  such  repre- 
sentation; and  that,  having  been  put 
forth  as  national  obligations,  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  they  shall 
be  paid  in  the  manner  necessary  to  sus- 
tain our  credit  among  nations,  in  the 
currency  of  the  world. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  dis- 
cussion is  very  slight.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  greenback  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  our  debt  is  larger  than  we  are 
able  to  pay  in  several  years.  Until  we 
shall  be  able  to  pay  it,  it  is  premature  to 
discuss  how  we  shall  pay  it.  When  we 
become  able  to  pay  it,  our  ability  will 
place  the  greenback  on  a  par  with  gold, 
and  the  public  creditor  will  accept  one  as 
readily  as  the  other.  In  the  meantime, 
if  we  desire  to  lessen  our  debt,  we  can 


buy  the  bonds  with  the  greenbacks  at 
so  nearly  par  in  greenbacks  as  to 
amount,  practically,  much  nearer  to  a 
payment  in  greenbacks  than  in  gold. 
Kow  that  the  greenbacks  are  depreci- 
ated, there  is  a  degree  of  inconsistency 
between  the  letter  of  the  l^al-tender  act 
and  the  spirit  of  the  five-twenty  loan. 
The  former  makes  the  legal  tenders  pay- 
able in  discharge  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt;  the  latter  requires 
that  the  public  debt  be  paid  in  gold. 
This  inconsistency  disappears  with  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  which 
the  authors  of  these  measures  hoped 
would  never  be  suq)ended. 

The  Democratic  resolution  demanding 
the  ^*  equal  taxation  of  all  kinds  of 
property,  including  Government  bonda,^ 
is  directly  at  issue  with  the  Bepublican 
resolution  in  favor  of  ^*  equalizing  taxa- 
tion,^' so  far  as  the  national  faith  will 
permit.  The  Republican  rcsolutioa 
agrees  with  the  general  system,  which 
has  been  actually  adopted,  of  taxing  the 
earnings  and  incomes  resulting  from  the 
use  of  property,  rather  than  making 
all  taxes  on  property  according  only 
to  its  value.  TMs  system  admits  of 
discriminating  in  taxation,  so  as  to 
favor  the  x)oor,  and  pass  over  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  at  the  expense  of  its  lux- 
uries and  superfluities.  The  Democratic 
system,  however,  would  tax  all  property 
alike,  whether  it  be  a  distillery  earning 
200  per  cent.,  or  a  farm  earning  10  per 
cent. ;  and  would  exempt  those  who 
have  large  incomes  but  no  capital,  from 
aU  taxes.  The  liquor  manufactuien 
and  dealers,  who  form  as  truly  the  back- 
bone of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
North,  as  the  churches  are  the  support 
of  the  Republican,  have  a  strong  inter- 
est in  a  platform  which  transfers  $50,- 
000,000  of  taxes,  per  annum,  from  the 
liquor-dealers  to  the  farmers,  which 
taxes  a  distillery  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
church  or  college,  and  protests  against 
all  inquiry  into  the  nature  or  extent  of 
any  man's  business.  Such  direct  taxa- 
tion as  the  Democratic  platform  de- 
mands would  fall  with  crushing  weight 
on  all  owners  of  real  estate,  and  would 
prove  the  most  unequal  system  of  taxes 
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eyer  devised.  Its  leading  object,  how- 
ever, is  to  respond  to  a  supposed  popu- 
lar demand  for  the  taxation  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  This  measure,  though  de- 
nounced by  some  as  repudiatory,  has 
been  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the  Ke- 
publicans  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  bills  for  carrying  it  into  effect 
have  been  introduced  by  Republican 
Senators. 

It  is  contended  that  such  a  tax  is 
not  repudiatory,  provided  it  taxes  the 
bonds  no  higher  than  other  investments. 
While  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  forbid  States  and  local  authori- 
ties to  tax  them,  as  a  State  right,  Con- 
gress might,  constitutionally,  authorize 
the  States  to  tax  them,  equally  with 
other  property.  The  incomes  derived 
from  all  bonds  held  by  Americans  are 
now  taxed  under  the  income-tax ;  about 
|dOO,000,000  of  them  are  held  abroad, 
and  would  not  be  reached  by  State  and 
local  taxation ;  about  $1,000,000,000  are 
held  by  savings  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  as  the  basis  of  stock,  depos- 
its, and  dividends,  which  are  taxed. 
In  order  to  reach  the  remaining  $500,- 
000,000,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay 
direct  taxes  on  all  other  property,  real 
and  personal,  in  the  country,  amounting 
to  $17,000,000,000.  For  every  dollar 
of  tax  collected  from  the  bonds,  $34 
would  be  collected  by  direct  tax  from 
houses,  farms,  and  other  property.  Since 
the  exemption  of  the  bonds  from  taxa- 
tion lessens  by  so  much  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, the  amount  thus  saved  is  saved 
by  all  the  taxpayers  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  taxable  liability.  The  amount 
of  the  tax  could  not  be  divided  among 
them  more  equally  than  the  benefits  of 
the  exemption. 

The  discussion  of  financial  questions 
has  elicited  the  gratifying  fact  that,  in- 
cluding our  unliquidated  debt,  our  en- 
tire war  debt,  outstanding  in  June,  1865, 
and  amounting  to  about  $8,800,000,000, 
has  been  reduced  by  over  $800,000,000, 
or  one  fourth  its  entire  amount. 

The  effect  of  the  approaching  election 
of  Grant,  upon  the  rebel  and  reactionary 
elements  of  the  South,  will  be  like  that 
of  the  reelection  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


in  1864.  Then  every  rebel  in  arms,  in 
council,  or  in  sympathy,  felt  that  the 
nation  was  unconquerable,  that  the  mass 
of  the  American  people  would  fight  on, 
and  ever,  for  union  and  freedom,  until 
the  victory  should  be  won.  This  con- 
viction melted  the  hosts  of  the  rebellion 
like  snow  under  an  April  sun.  So 
the  election  of  Grant  will  end  all  efforts 
to  reverse,  in  the  arena  of  politics,  the 
results  won  by  the  nation  on  the  battle- 
field. State  rights  will  finally  yield  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  race  to  the  equality  of 
man. 

The  prejudice  against  permitting  the 
lately  subject  race  to  enjoy  equal  politi- 
cal rights,  must  slowly  fade  with  return- 
ing material  prosperity  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  race.  Before  the 
latter  can  hope  to  wholly  escape  the 
odium  of  their  past  servile  condition, 
they  must  develop  from  servants  and 
menials  into  merchants,  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, scholars,  orators,  poets,  men 
of  science,  and  statesmen.  For  the  fine 
arts,  music,  oratory,  painting,  etc.,  they 
have,  in  sporadic  instances,  already  de- 
veloped no  small  capacity.  Rising  races 
and  nations  have  usually  attained  a 
higher  excellence  in  the  imaginative  and 
sensuous  arts  during  their  dawning 
periods,  than  in  their  fuller  civilization. 
But  all  growth  in  intellect,  morals,  and 
religion  waits  upon  the  development  of 
industry,  wealth,  and  leisure.  The  tem- 
porary effects  of  emancipation,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  have  been 
seriously  to  diminish  the  productive 
powers  of  both  countries.  Our  first 
problem  now  is,  to  prove  that  freedom 
is  more  productive  than  slavery.  Wt 
believe  that  during  the  four  years  of 
union,  security,  and  peace,  which  will 
be  secured  by  General  Grant's  election, 
the  annual  products  of  the  South  will 
reach  a  value  never  before  attained; 
that  nudnly  through  their  export,  the 
balance  of  trade  with  Europe  and  the 
flow  of  gold  will  be  turned  once  more 
in  our  fiftvor;  that  the  national  debt 
wiU  be  reduced  by  another  fourth,  or 
even  by  one  half;  that,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 
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opening  up  of  our  trade  with  the  popu- 
lous empires  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  fact 
will  dawn  upon  the  world  that  the  fu- 
ture centre  of  the  world*s  industry  and 
commerce  lies  right  here  in  our  midst ; 
and  in  the  light  of  these  facts  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  our  recent  tremendous 
and  agonizing  war,  and  the  after-strug- 
gle for  equality  of  political  rights,  were 


necessary,  not  only  to  the  complete 
eradication  of  human  bondage,  but  to 
the  development  of  a  system  of  free 
goyemment,  which  may  afford  at  once 
protection  and  unity  to  a  hundred 
States,  and  liberty,  equality,  and  the 
noblest  arena  for  social  progreas  and 
political  ambition  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 


LIFE  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBUC. 


It  is  not  in  this  country  alone  that  we  are 
passing  through  a  fierce  transitional  epoch 
that  is  leading  us  to  a  higher  stage  of  devel- 
opment. All  the  various  races  in  Europe  are 
struggling  to  gather  their  scattered  forces, 
and  combine  them  into  a  living,  organic 
unity,  and  the  country  that  does  not  succeed 
in  organizing  itself  in  harmony  with  a  better 
order  of  things,  will  retrograde  fearfully,  and 
take  a  lower  position  hereafter,  than  it  has 
ever  occupied  among  the  sisterhood  of  the 
nations,  fiut  it  is  in  South  America,  that  un- 
redeemed Eden  of  the  world,  that  tropical 
wilderness,  with  its  magnificent  scenery  and 
immense  resources,  which  a  short  time  ago 
was  regarded  as  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
civilization,  but,  at  present,  which  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole 
civilized  world ;  it  is  in  South  America  that 
the  struggle  of  a  new  birth  into  a  higher  life 
has  been  the  most  protracted  and  dangerous. 
The  series  of  earthquakes  that  have  just  de- 
vastated the  western  coast  of  South  America 
have  not  been  more  preternatural  in  their 
fury,  and  disastrous  in  their  consequences, 
than  the  revolutions  that  have  convulsed  its 
social  life ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  just  elected  Sarmien- 
to  President ;  that  Brazil  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  wise,  humane,  and  enlightened 
Emperor ;  and  that  the  last  of  the  barbarian 
chiefs  who  have  been  a  scourge  to  the  land, 
Lopez,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  has 
been  subdued  in  Paraguay,  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  spirits  of  discord  and  bar- 
barism are  being  driven  from  the  land,  and 
that  it  is  this  U^ion  of  devilSy  no  longer  able 
to  interrupt  the  operation  of  moral  fbrccs, 
that  have  rent  the  physical  frame  of  the  con- 
tinent, before  taking  their  final  departure. 

In  the  volume  now  before  us,  a  clear  and 
philosophical  account  of  the  social  struggles 


of  the  Argentine  Republic  is,  for  the  first 
time,  presented  to  the  English  publia  To 
this  is  added  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Mann,  with  extreme 
judgment  and  discrimination;  a  sketch 
which  greatly  enhances  the  interest  of  the 
main  body  of  the  work,  and  to  those  readeis 
who  are  not  familiar  with  Sanniento's  life, 
which  will  serve  as  a  key  to  many  eyenta  in 
the  history  of  his  country,  which,  otherviae, 
would  remain  involved  in  obscurity. 

Sarmiento  was  bom  in  1811,  the  year  after 
the  Argentme  Republic  freed  itself  from  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  His  parents  were  poor,  al- 
though of  noble  descent,  and  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  lof^y  spirit  and  noble  cfaaractiT, 
lived  a  life  of  ceaseless  labor  and  self-eacri- 
fice,  in  order  to  give  her  children  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  she  had  not  been 
able  to  enjoy;  a  domestic  tnuning  preSmi- 
nently  fitted  to  prepare  her  son  for  the  nolde 
and  beneficent  career  in  which  he  has  aoce 
gained  such  enviable  distinction.  Sannien- 
to's  childhood  was  rocked  by  revolutions^  and 
while  a  mere  boy  he  perceived  the  great 
truth  that  the  only  sure  foundation  of  a  re- 
publican government  is  an  educated  people. 
Henceforth,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  great 
cause  of  popular  education  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  of  his  nature.  When  only 
sixteen  years  old,  he  was  imprisoned  for  po- 
litical insubordination — ^the  only  virtue  pos- 
sible in  the  condition  of  his  country  at  tiiat 
time — and  two  years  afterward  emigrated 
with  his  family  to  Chili.  Here  he  established 
schools  and  papers — ^besides  working  as  a 
miner  for  his  support — and  succeeded  in  de- 
vating,  in  a  marked  d^^rec,  the  mond  and 
intellectnal  tone  in  the  society  of  that  State. 
In  1887  he  returned  to  San  Juan,  and  con- 
tinued there  his  life-work  as  teacher,  e<£tor, 
and  author;    establishing  schools  and  col- 
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legss,  foundiog  liberal  papers,  etc.,  etc.,  until 
renewed  persecution  once  more  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  into  Chill 

In  1841  he  resolved  to  join  Colonel  La 
Madrid,  who  was  opposmg  Rosas,  the .  barba- 
rian chief  then  tyrannizing  over  Buenos  Ayres. 
Before  he  had  crossed  the  Andes,  however. 
Colonel  Madrid's  armj  had  been  routed,  and 
after  rescuing  the  fu^tives,  and  aflfording 
them  all  the  assistance  and  comfort  which 
his  influence  could  command,  Saimiento, 
despairing  of  gaining  a  foothold  in  his  native 
country,  left  Chili  to  visit  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
studying  the  institutions  of  foreign  nations, 
with  a  good  effect,  of  which  his  afler-life  has 
given  evidence.  He  was  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  literary  men  and 
liberal  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  all  facilities 
afforded  him  for  pursuing  his  investigations. 
In  this  country,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
lamented  Horace  Mann,  he  applied  hunself 
especiaUy  to  the  study  of  our  publio^chool 
system,  and,  on  his  return  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
sacceeded  in  inaugurating  the  same  system 
in  that  distracted  State.  He  took  part  in  the 
refvolution  led  by  General  Uriquez,  that  ovei^ 
threw  Rosas,  and  in  1857,  several  years  after 
the  fall  of  that  tyrant,  he  went  to  live  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  where,  although  merely  as  a 
private  citizen,  he  devoted  hunself  with  his 
usual  energy,  and  triumphant  success,  to  re- 
forming abuses  and  conducting  enterprises 
for  promoting  the  public  good. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence 
that  Sarmiento  has  exerted,  without  referring 
directly  to  facts  and  dates ;  the  two  change- 
less pillars  upon  which  the  most  romantic 
superstructures,  if  they  are  to  endure,  must 
be  erected.  In  1860,  seventeen  thousand 
children  were  receiving  free  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  that  had  been  established  in 
Buenos  Ayres  through  his  exertions ;  and  it 
IB  due  to  him  that  religious  toleration  was 
granted  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  there  are 
now  as  many  Protestant  as  Catholic  churches 
in  that  city.  After  he  was  elected  Senator, 
the  violence  and  disorderly  conduct  that  had 
disgrace  the  Senate-chamber  ceased,  and  the 
Provincial  Convention  became  a  model  of 
parliamentary  order  and  eloquence.  In  1858, 
after  two  years'  discussion,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  permission  from  the  government  to 
survey,  and  lay  out  in  small  farms  in  the 
North  American  mode,  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  in  Chivilcoi,  at  that  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  ihirty^nxM  individuals,  distinctively 
known  as  squaUers,  Last  year  a  railroad 
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was  opened  between  this  region  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  those  who  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony found  the  terminus  of  their  journey  a 
Chicago  in  the  vnldemeu;  a  city  elegantly 
laid  out,  and  already  containing  a  church,  a 
beautiful  public  school-house,  private  schools, 
a  bank,  a  fine  railroad  station,  etc.,  etc.  The 
same  lands  that  were  owned,  in  1858,  by 
thirty-nine  squatters^  are  now  occupied  by 
twenty  tftouaand  happy^  prosperous^  farming 
people^  who  enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of 
civilized  life,  and  among  whom,  although  no 
immense  fortunes  are  made,  great  riches  are 
uniformly  distributed,  and  are  increasing  ra- 
pidly and  wonderfully. 

Redeeming  tlie  Isles  of  the  Parana  from 
the  waters  of  the  La  Plata,  and  cultivating 
them,  was  another  of  Colonel  Sarmiento's 
enterprises,  which  proved  as  successful  as  the 
laying  out  of  the  lands  in  Chivilcoi.  After 
five  years'  cultivation,  these  islands,  which 
had  been  considered  waste  laud,  had  become 
a  new  and  exhaustless  source  of  wealth  to  the 
State,  besides  being  unsurpassed  as  a  country 
resort.  "  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  aspect 
of  the  canals  was  one  of  magical  beauty ;  they 
were  planted  with  poplar-trees  for  leagues 
and  leagues,  and  barques  of  all  descriptions 
were  navigating  them,  receiving  the  showers 
of  peaches  that  fell  from  the  trees  for  miles 
together.  »  »  »  There  is  perhaps  no 
place  in  the  world  so  picturesque,  or  of  such 
dream-like  beauty  as  these  channels  bordered 
by  trees.  They  are  the  delight  of  all  the 
dwellers  upon  the  river  La  Plata." 

These  projects,  and  many  of  similar  char- 
acter, Sarmiento  carried  out  while  Senator  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  engaged  in  the  most 
exhausting  poUtical  contest&  He  educated 
the  people,  in  the  first  place,  and  gave  them 
strength  to  conquer  their  tyrants ;  and  having 
regained  their  freedom,  he  has  taught  them  to 
use  that  priceless  boon  with  moderation,  for- 
bearance, and  wisdom.  Nor  should  we  forget, 
in  estimating  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
man,  that  he  has  established  popular  educa- 
tion in  a  country  where  teaching  was  not 
only  neglected,  but  where  the  vocation  of 
the  teacher  was  despised ;  in  a  country  where 
a  man  was  sentenced  "  to  serve  three  years  as 
a  schoolmaster,  for  having  robbed  a  church ;" 
and  that  he  has  been  the  invariable  advocate 
of  popular  rights  and  constitutional  liberty, 
in  a  land  that  has  been  convulsed  with  cease- 
less revolutions  from  the  day  of  his  birth  up 
to  the  present  hour.  After  such  a  career  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  people  of  the  Ai^gen- 
tine  Republic  should  have  risen  np,  at  tii^r 
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last  elections,  like  one  man,  and  with  one  Toice, 
with  unanimous  enthusiasm  (equal  to  that 
with  which  we  are  ahout  to  elect  Grant)  should 
have  elected  this  hero,  patriot,  and  represent- 
ative man  of  the  age,  president  of  the  republic. 

In  spite  of  the  activity  of  his  life,  and  his 
varied  and  important  pursuits,  Sarmieoto  has 
found  time  to  be  a  volummous  and  a  success- 
ful author.  Many  of  his  books,  his  ''Life 
of  Lincoln,''  and  others,  were  written  ex- 
pressly for  his  own  people,  and  h6  has  shown 
a  truly  wonderful  g^us  in  presenting  the 
facts  that  he  has  recorded,  so  as  to  make 
them  an  inspiration  to  the  Argentine  people 
in  their  struggle  for  independence.  His 
"Life  in  the  Argentine  Republic,"  which 
Mrs.  Mann  has  introduced  to  the  American 
public,  will  be  particulariy  important  to 
foreigners.  It  is  the  first  philosophical  anal- 
ysis that  we  have  had  of  the  social  and 
political  struggles  in  which  the  South  Ameri- 
can states  have  been  involved,  and  from 
which  they  are  finally  beginning  to  emerge. 

In  the  words  of  our  author,  "  The  Argen- 
tine Revoludonaiy  war  was  two-fold:  1st, 
a  civilized  warfare  of  the  cities  against  Spain ; 
2d,  a  war  against  the  cities  on  the  part  of  the 
country  chieftains,  with  the  view  of  shaking 
off  all  political  subjection,  and  satisfying  their 
hatred  of  civilization.  The  cities  overcame 
the  Spaniards,  and  were  in  their  turn  over- 
come by  the  rural  districts.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  Argentine  Revolution,  the 
first  shot  of  which  was  fired  in  1810,  and  the 
last  of  which  is  still  to  be  heard." 

In  1810,  when  the  cities  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
fiaata  F6,  San  Juan,  Cordova,  and  the  other 
<eapatals  of  the  various  districts  of  the  Argen- 
rtine  Republic,  rebelled  against  the  authority 
of  Spain,  they  could  already  boast  of  a  high 
degree  of  culture,  refinement,  and  wealth; 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  at  least,  had  seized  with 
enthusiasm  the  ideas  of  intellectual  liberty 
and  sodal  reform,  with  which  Europe,  at  that 
period,  was  so  ardently  inspired.  But  these 
cities  were  surrounded  by  vast  tracts  of  an  un- 
reclaimed wilderness  inhabited  exclusively  by 
a  race  of  barbarians  remarkable  for  their  igno- 
rance and  brutality.  These  barbarians — the 
Ouachosj  as  they  were  called — were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Spaniards  and  aboriginal 
Indian  tribes,  and  they  inherited  the  worst 
characteristics  of  both  races.  In  some  re- 
spects they  resembled  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia, 
and  Gipsies  of  Europe,  but,  in  many  particu- 
lars, they  were  unlike  all  other  savage  tribes ; 
a  strange  race  pecuUar  to  the  soil  that  gave 
them  birth. 


They  were  like  the  Bedouins  In  appearance, 
and  in  the  reserve  and  pride  o€  their  char* 
acters,  while  they  resembled  the  Gipsies  in 
their  lawless  independence,  in  the  marvel- 
lous  aouteness  of  their  senaeB  (witnen 
Sarmiento's  stories  of  the  JSedreador  and 
BaqueanOf  classes  whose  keenness  of  sight 
and  acuteness  of  hearing  were  perfectly  mi- 
raculous), in  their  love  of  nature,  aiui  in 
their  taste  for  music  and  poetry.  However 
barbarous  they  might  be,  they  never  fiuled  to 
render  homage  to  the  muses  in  the  person  of 
their  cantor;  a  rude  native  minstrel  who 
wandered  over  the  plains,  seeking  adventores 
of  his  own,  and  celebrating  those  of  his  fii^ 
vorite  heroes  in  wild,  but  ry  thmio  songs.  Tlieir 
distinctive  peculiarities  were,  the  haughty  iso- 
lation in  which  they  lived,  their  incapacity  to 
labor  or  to  submit  to  any  fonn  of  govern- 
ment, and  their  indomitable  haired  of  civili- 
zation. They  dwelt  in  rude  abodes,  leagues 
apart  from  each  other.  They  had  bot  one 
occupation,  that  of  pursuing  the  iimneiiae 
herds  wandering  over  the  boundless  plains 
that  surrounded  them  on  every  side ;  and  bat 
one  idea  of  a  sodal  life,  that  of  meetii^ 
their  comrades  at  the  country  stores,  where 
they  went  to  exchange  horses  and  cattle  for 
merchandise;  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  the 
cantors ;  and  above  all  to  display  their  coor- 
age  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lasso  and  the 
knife.  Possessing  immense  physical  strengtli, 
and  despising  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of 
civilized  life ;  fierce,  unsubdued,  and  danger- 
ous; they  displayed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
lawless  independence  of  the  Arab  or  Gipsy, 
and  the  fierce  assumption  of  authority  of  the 
feudal  lord. 

These  Guachos  were  armed,  and  iaogfat  to 
comprehend  their  power  by  the  cities,  who 
needed  their  help  in  the  war  that  they  were 
waging  against  the  Spamaxds,  and  when  they 
had  once  been  united  under  their  own  chief- 
tains, when  they  had  once  learned  the  secret 
of  the  strength  of  association,  they  turned 
with  instinctive  hatred  upon  their  aUies,  and 
for  the  time  bdng  completely  sobjogated 
them.  The  history  of  the  next  fifty  years  is 
the  history  of  these  two  opposing  forees  of 
civilization  and  barbarism  (represented  by  the 
leaders  of  the  eities  and  the  rural  districts) 
meeting  and  receding,  alternately  defeated 
and  victorious. 

At  the  head  of  the  Guacho  chieftains  de- 
scribed by  Saimiento,  stands  Taeundy  Qui- 
roffOy  well  named  by  his  own  people  the  i^ftr 
of  the  plains,  Tacundo  was  a  Ouacko  of  t/k 
Ouaeho9  ;  a  man  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
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*'  genias  of  barbariflm.**  Saimiento,  with  the 
rare  moderation  which  is  one  of  hia  marked 
characteriaticfl,  and  that  always  induces  him 
to  judge  as  favorably  as  poa^ble  of  his  own 
enemies,  speaks  of  him  as  a  GsBsar  or  Napo- 
leon (the  compliment  after  all  is  not  an  ex- 
travagant one)  bom  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  is  imposmble  to  deny  that  he 
had  great  qualities,  but  those  qualities  were 
so  completely  subordinated  in  his  nature  td 
mere  brute  force,  the  one  faculty  through 
which  he  attained  self-consciousness,  that  it 
18  almost  impossible  for  the  reader  to  imagihe 
him  in  a  higher  phase  of  development.  Ta- 
cundo  was  an  innate  savage,  with  the  physical 
strength  of  a  Hercules,  invincible  courage 
and  audacity,  keen  intelligenoe,  and  without 
a  perception  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  qual- 
ities ;  a  terrible  monster  to  rage  unchecked 
among  human  beings.  His  passions  were 
those  of  a  wild  beast,  and  he  gi-atifled  them 
with  unrestrained  ferocity.  His  theory  of 
government  was  to  subdue  through  f^,  and 
when  he  subjugated  a  dty,  he  committed  such 
fearfhl  outrages  upon  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants thrown  upon  his  mercy,  that  be  com- 
pelled even  the  haughty  citizens  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  who  had  forced  **  eleven  thousand  Eng- 
lish to  surrender  in  their  streets,  and  who 
afterwards  sent  five  armies  agamst  the  Span- 
iards !  ^  to  crouch  whining  at  his  feet  like  a 
whipped  spaniel  His  conflict  with  Colonel 
Madrid,  with  General  Paz,  in  a  word,  with 
the  representative  leaders  of  the  cities,  was  a 
direct  hand  to  hand  battle  between  personified 
civilization  and  barbarism,  and  for  a  time 
modem  culture  and  refinement  lay  crashed 
and  bleeding  under  the  heel  of  savage  vio- 
lence; like  a  beautiful  woman  trampled  upon 
by  the  rode  outlaw  by  whom  she  has  been 
violated. 

As  the  Gnachos  gained  power  their  party 
was  divided  by  new  and  distinct  interests; 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  growth  of  a 
party.  Other  chieflains  besides  Tacundo 
guned  preeminence,  «nd  asserted  their  au- 
thority. Chief  among  these  were  Rosas,  and 
Lopez,  and  between  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  this  dark  triumvirate,  Rosas  and  Ta- 
cundo, a  secret  antagonism  soon  declared  it- 
self. There  was  not  room  enough  for  both 
of  them  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  this 
they  knew,  and  in  the  unspoken  conflict  that 
ensued  between  them,  Tacundo  was  the  one 
to  fall.  His  death — a  strange  episode  in  the 
history  of  remarkable  men — was  as  wild  and 
passively  instinctual  as  his  life.  He  was 
more  powerful  than  his  opponents  of  his  own 


race,  and  had  completely  vanquished  the 
leaders  of  the  cities,  but  the  forces  whose 
representatives  he  had  conquered  were 
stronger  than  he.  Rosas  subdued  him 
through  his  superior  cunning  and  ambition, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by  the 
wreck  of  the  civihzation  that  he  had  tram- 
pled upon.  Instead  of  consummating  his 
victories,  he  lingered  hi  indolent  inaction  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  while  his  colleague 
wove  his  toils  about  him,  into  which,  when 
they  were  completed,  he  fell  with  open  eyes. 
The  work  of  the  herculean  savage  was  done, 
and  as  he  had  no  rival  in  strength,  the  gods 
maddened  him,  and  made  him  seek  his  own 
destraction.  He  was  f^e,  as  the  Scotch  say, 
and  rushed  to  his  death  as  to  victory.  Rosas 
had  formed  a  scheme  to  assassinate  him ;  Ta- 
cundo was  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
of  the  plot,  and  yet,  possessed  with  the  wild 
idea  that  his  mere  presence  would  compel  his 
assassins  to  relinquish  their  purpose,  and 
minister  to  his  triumph,  he  hurried  to  meet 
them  and  perished. 

Sarmiento  describes  Tacundo's  career  with 
unequalled  power  and  energy,  and  his 
sketches  of  Rosas,  the  colder,  and  more 
crafty  tyrant  by  whom  he  was  succeeded ;  of 
the  monk  Aldao,  a  man  of  more  mind  and 
education  than  Tacundo,  and  hence  who  was 
more  degraded  by  his  unrestrained  indul- 
gence in  his  savage  animal  propensities ;  of 
Lopez,  the  recent  leader  of  the  rebellion  in 
Paraguay ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Cities,  Rivadavia,  Colonel 
Madrid,  Lavelle,  Barcala,  General  Paz,  and 
other  subordinate  characters  whose  romantic 
and  tragic  careers  are  fitly  commemorated  by 
the  glowing  touches  of  his  spirited  pen,  al- 
though briefer,  are  almost  equally  remarka- 
ble. The  author's  style,  as  we  should  antici- 
pate from  a  knowledge  of  his  character,  is 
vivid,  impassioned,  and  remarkable  for  its 
nervous  sti-ength  and  energy.  It  is  evident 
that  he  is  writing  of  scenes  that  he  has  seen, 
and  people  that  he  has  known,  and  that  he  is 
describing  a  conflict  in  which  he  has  been  an 
important  actor.  The  Argentine  Revolution 
is  the  epitome,  it  is  the  history  in  brief  of 
the  straggle  between  dvilization  and  barbar- 
ism, between  antagonistic  races,  and  oppos- 
ing forces  out  of  which  modem  Europe  was 
developed  only  afler  long  centuries  of  strife ; 
and  Sarmiento  illustrates  the  development  of 
this  drama  in  his  country— quickened  by  the 
tropical  climate  and  teemhig  soil  of  the 
south,  and  the  passionate  inspiration  of  prog- 
ress of  the  nineteenth  oentury^by  describ- 
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ing  the  careers  of  the  representatiTe  men  on 
both  sides,  by  whom  it  was  conducted. 

The  iXft  ti»  iht  Argentine  BepMie  is  a 
work  of  striking  genios,  and  yet  as  a  his- 
tory it  has  many  defects.  It  assumes  too 
much  knowledge. on  the  part  of  the  reader  to 
be  easy  of  perusal,  and  it  lacks  a  clear,  sus- 
tained narrative — ^the  background  of  the  pic- 
ture—connecting and  fusing  into  a  whole  the 
yivid  scenes  that  pass  before  the  nund  with 
bewilderiog  rapidity.  It  contains,  howeyer, 
the  important  elements  of  a  great  historical 
work;  the  dramatic  scenes  that  give  such  a 
work  interest,  and  the  philosophical  princi- 
ples that  give  it  enduring  value,  and  if  the 
reader — remembering  that  it  is  impossible  for 
an  ezhaustiTC  history  to  be  written  by  a  co- 
temporary  of  his  own  epoch — ^will  undertake 
a  little  of  the  labor  of  the  historian ;  if  he 
will  blend  and  fuse  in  his  own  mind  the  biil- 
liant  fragments  with  which  Sarmiento  pre- 
sents him,  in  careless  but  artistic  combina- 
tion, he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  trouble  by 
gaining  a  clear  insight  into  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  national  tcTolutions  and  rehabil- 
itations of  this  century.  Mrs.  Mann's  able 
** Preface''  will  aid  him  in  performing  this 
task,  as  it  contains  many  of  the  historical 
data  wanting  in  the  work  which  she  has  so 
admirably .  translated. 

It  is.  impossible  to  leave  this  interesUng 
subject  without  dearing  to  pay  a  personal  trib- 
ute to  Sarmiento,  and  without  castmg  a  fined 
glance  upon  his  glorious  career.  The  good 
that  he  has  done  has  been  incalculable.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  have  fought,  not  against 
him  (as  in  the  case  of  Sisera  and  Loius  Na- 
poleon), but  for  him.  He  has  succeeded  as 
only  that  man  can  succeed  who  acts  in  har- 
mony with  great  moral  principles,  and  hence 
through  whose  every  deed  flows  an  infinite 
power.  He  has  guided  the  Argentine  Re- 
public in  safety  through  a  conflict  which 
threatened  to  overwhehn  it  with  utter  ruin ; 
and  has  given  it  character  and  position  as  a 
nation.  He  has  educated  and  given  material 
prosperity  to  millions  of  individuals,  and  has 
taught  Us  country  to  make  use  of  her  re- 
sources; thus  opening  to  her  exhaustless 
mines  of  wealth.  Baimiento's  career  offers 
an  extreme  contrast  to  that  of  Louis  Napo- 


leon. The  life-work  of  the  latter  has  been 
to  deteriorate  and  exhaust  a  powerful  and 
enlightened  nation,  at  the  head  of  whose 
government  he  was  freely  placed ;  while  that 
of  the  former  has  been  to  build  up  an  ex- 
hausted and  deteriorated  nation,  throu^  his 
personal  influence.  The  dificerence  between 
them,  is  that  the  one  has  sacrificed  his  coun- 
try in  the  vain  effort  to  establish  his  own  for- 
tunes ;  while  the  other  has  freely  sacrifioed 
his  personal  interests — ^what  would  be  called 
so— in  the  successful  effort  of  serring  his 
country.  Both  are  striking  examples  of  tbe 
power  for  good  or  evil,  that  one  man,  who 
has  courage  to  assume  the  control  of  events^ 
can  exert ;  a  power  so  great  that  it  does  not 
merely  influence,  but  may  be  said  to  create 
the  destiny  of  the  race. 

Sarmiento's  character  combines  qualities 
that  are  seldom  seen  united  in  the  same  in- 
dividual: courage,  enthusiasm,  disinterested- 
ness ;  the  electric  force  of  passion  bj  wfaich 
multitudes  are  thrilled  and  swayed;  princi- 
ple, and  undying  patience  and  persereranoe; 
He  stands  to-day  as  a  representative  of  the 
most  advanced  principles  of  edncatioo,  of 
government,  and  of  social  reform,  advocated 
in  this  country,  or  in  the  worid,  and  as  sooh 
he  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  great  party  of  progieM 
and  freedom,  wherever  a  single  member  of 
it  is  to  he  found.  The  greatest  material  ie> 
ward  that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him  he  has  just  received,  since  his  election 
to  the  presidency  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Argentine  people  of  the  services  that  be 
had  rendered  them ;  and  when  we  recall  tbe 
immense  influence  that  he  exerted  as  a  private 
citizen,  and  even  as  a  persecuted  exOe^  it  is 
impossible  to  hope  too  much  from  his  pieaent 
exertions,  now  that  he  will  have  fidl  scope  to 
carry  out  his  great  and  beneficent  ty^jgnm 
for  the  elevation  of  his  people.  Unless  a& 
the  analogies  of  history  are  fklslfied  Sanaien- 
to's  administration  will  be,  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  dawn  of  Mt  aew  era ;  tbe  begin- 
ning of  a  glorious  career  of  peace  and  proe- 
perity,  which  will  inaugurate  in  that  coontry 
a  civilization  commensurate  with  tbe  mar- 
vellouB  natural  beauty  and  wealth  for  vbicb 
South  America  is  so  remarkable. 
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Our  Angast  number  closed  with  a  record 
of  the  earlier  ballots  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  which,  on  July  9th,  nomi- 
nated Horatio  Seymour  for  President,  and 
Francis  P.  Blair  jr.  for  Vice-President  As 
the  campaign  on  both  sides  fairly  begins  at 
this  date,  we  group  its  subsequent  features  in 
a  single  summary. 

^On  July  8th  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention of  New  York  nominated  for  (Gov- 
ernor John  A.  Griswold  of  Troy.  The  vote 
in  the  Convention  stood  for  Griswold  247, 
for  Horace  Greeley  95,  and  for  Stewart  L. 
Woodford  86.  Mr.  Griswold  is  a  nephew  of 
Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  and  was  during  youth  a 
member  of  his  family.  ■  He  was  educated  to 
the  iron  business,  and  has  amassed  considera- 
ble wealth  as  an  iron  manufacturer  and  bank- 
er. He  was  firat  elected  to  oflSce  in  1866 
as  Mayor  of  Troy,  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he 
presided  at  the  first  Union  war  meeting  in 
Troy,  and  assisted  in  raising  three  regiments, 
of  which  one  was  known  as  the  Griswold 
Light  Cavalry,  afterwards  the  21st  New  York. 
He  was  one  of  three  to  sustain  the  pecuniary 
risk  of  building  the  famous  Monitor,  to  whose 
victory  over  the  Merrimac  we  were  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  vast  property,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Capitol  itself.  His  services  in 
promoting  this  enterprise  were  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  country.  In  the  following 
October  he  was  nominated  and  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  Congress.  But  the  uniform 
support  given  by  him  while  in  Congress  to  all 
measures  for  the  support  of  the  Government, 
the  maintenance  of  our  financial  credit,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
nominated and  elected  by  the  Republicans,  in 
1864,  and  again  in  1866.  On  this  third  nomi- 
nation he  was  returned  by  a  migority  of  6,316 
votes.  His  enterprise  as  an  iron  manufac- 
turer has  been  no  less  a  public  benefaction 
than  his  political  services.  He  is  one  of  the 
introducers  of  the  Bessemer  process  of  mak- 
ing steel,  which  promises  to  substitute  steel 
rails  for  iron  throughout  the  country. 

— On  July  8th  the  Republican  Convention 
of  New  Jersey  nominated  Hon.  John  I.  Blair 
of  Warren  Co.,  and  that  of  Maine  renomi- 
nated GoTcmor  Chamberlain. 


— ^Wm.  M.  Evarts,  having  been  previously 
nommated  by  the  Plresident  as  Attomey-Gen- 
era],  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  July 
16th,  and  soon  after  entered  on  his  oflBce. 
Mr.  Evarts,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a 
lawyer  of  great  acuteness  and  scholarship, 
has  for  several  years  occupied  a  leading  posi- 
tion at  the  bar  of  New  York  dty,  and  there- 
fore of  the  country.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion as  Deputy  U.  S.  District-Attorney  for 
New  Tork  in  certain  Cuba  fillibustering  cases, 
and  afterward  in  the  Lemmon  slave  case. 
Parish  will  cases,  Ac.  He  was  run  by  the 
Seward-Weed  wing  of  the  Republican  party 
for  U.  S.  Senator,  but  was  checkmated  by  Mr. 
Greeley,  the  contest  resulting  in  the  election 
of  Judge  Ira  Harris.  His  previous  aflSliation 
with  the  Republican  party  gave  to  his  services, 
as  the  leading  counsel  for  the  President  on 
the  Impeachment  trial,  a  political  as  well  as 
a  professional  weight,  and  for  this  he  is  re- 
warded by  the  appointment  of  Attorney- 
GeneraL 

—On  July  20th  the  President  vetoed  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  excluding  the 
unreconstructed  States  (Virginia,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas)  from  having  their  votes  counted 
in  the  Electoral  College,  and  the  same  was 
passed  over  his  veto. 

— On  July  16th  the  Republican  Convention 
of  Missouri  nominated  Hon.  Jas.  W.  McCluig 
of  St.  Louis  for  Governor,  on  a  platform 
strongly  pledging  the  State  to  payment  of 
the  National  Bonds  in  coin. 

— The  untimely  death  of  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Halpine  (Miles  O'Reilly)  occurred  on  August 
3d,  in  consequence  of  an  overdose  of  chloro- 
form, taken  to  soothe  the  agony  of  intense 
neuralgic  pain.  After  fifteen  years  of  literary 
labor,  attended  by  indiflTerent  success,  Mr. 
Halpine,  in  1861,  while  acting  as  Major  on 
the  staflf  of  Gen.  Hunter,  began  that  series 
of  witty,  humorous,  patriotic,  pathetic,  and 
poetic  productions,  mainly  in  verse,  which 
caused  the  nomme  deplume  of  Miles  O'Reilly 
suddenly  to  blaze  forth  with  the  rare  lustre 
of  true  genius.  His  authorship  of  the 
"  Poems  by  the  Letter  H,"  and  of  the  stanzas 
to  the  American  flag  beginning  with  the 
line 

*<  Tear  down  that  flaunting  lie,*' 

arc  only  revived  as  incidents  rendered  of 
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interest  by  his  subsequent  truly  masterly 
productions,  which  are  now  being  collected 
for  publication. 

— The  Cornell  University  enters  on  its 
career  free  of  debt,  owning  its  real  estate 
and  buildings,  and  endowed,  including  the 
agricultural  land  grant  of  Congress,  and  the 
munificent  donations  of  Mr.  Cornell,  with  an 
income  of  $66,000  a  year.  It  urns  to  enable 
every  youug  man  seeking  a  University  edu- 
cation to  support  himself  by  work  either  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  workshop  attached  to  the 
Institution.  President  White  returned  from 
Europe  in  August,  having  secured  valuable 
works  for  the  College  library,  and  the  ser- 
vices,  among  others,  of  the  eminent  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith,  late  of  Oxford,  England,  who 
designs  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  for  the  present,  with  the  view 
of  studying  and  writing  upon  our  institu- 
tions. 

— Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  died  in  Wash- 
ington, on  August  11th,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Vermont, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth,  removed  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  taught  school,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1816,  at  23  years  of  age,  practised 
in  Adams  Co.  until  1842,  then  removed  to 
Lancaster,  where  he  continued  to  pii&ctise  in 
the  intert'als  of  his  official  life.  As  a  lawyer 
his  forte  lay  in  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  his  bluntness  of  speech,  and  the 
indomitable  will  which  bore  down  any  mode- 
rate or  merely  intellectual  opposition  by 
sheer  force  and  pluck.  His  bluntness  caused 
him  to  be  trusted  by  the  common  people  as 
honest,  though  he  excelled  in  a  certain  kind 
of  shrewdness,  indirection,  and  cunning.  He 
served  several  terms  in  Congress  without 
becoming  specially  prominent,  but  in  the 
XXXIXth  and  XLth  sessions  the  chief  essen- 
tials of  statesmanship  were  no  longer  knowl- 
edge of  and  reverence  for  the  precedents  of 
the  past  and  the  opinions  of  the  comprom- 
isers, but  innate  original  will,  overwhelming 
force,  and  crushing  energy  in  the  direction 
0^  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  phyracal  powers 
of  the  nation  toward  abolishing  slavery  and 
subduing  the  rebellion.  The  first  Mr.  Stevens 
had  not,  and  therefore  could  not  shine  in  the 
era  of  the  Websters  and  Clays.  The  last  he 
had  in  full  degree,  and  they  made  him  the 
recognized  **  leader  of  the  House  "  in  every 
struggle  of  the  loyal  with  the  disloyal  element 
on  the  floors  of  Congress.  His  style  of 
speech  was  like  that  of  the  best  style  of 
English  Parliamentary  orators,  terse,  epi- 
granmmtic,  brief;   touching  only  the  imme- 


diate question  before  the  House,  and  relying 
as  much  on  satire  and  audacity  as  on  ail- 
ment for  his  success. 

— ^The  Democratic  Convention  of  Nev 
York,  on  September  3d,  met  at  Albany  and 
adopted  a  platform,  the  main  feature  of 
which  was  a  more  distinct  assertion  than  had 
been  made  in  the  National  platform,  that  such 
of  the  National  Bonds  as  were  not  expresslj 
pay  able  in  coin  should  be  paid  in  currency. 
John  T.  Hofiinan,  who  has  been  three 
times  elected  and  is  still  serving  as  Mayor  o£ 
New  York,  was  nominated  for  Governor.  Mr. 
Hoffman  is  well  and  favorably  known  In  tins 
city,  and  it  is  indirectly  creditable  to  his 
personal  character  that  Republicans  are  com- 
pelled to  direct  their  attacks  more  at  Mr. 
Hoffman's  Democratic  associates  than  at  him- 
self. 

— The  State  election  in  Vermont,  on  Sep- 
tember 1st,  was  approached  with  greet  in- 
terest by  both  parties,  not  from  any  doubt  as 
to  the  result,  but  as  a  means  of  judging,  from 
the  Republican  miyority  in  this  compared 
with  fonner  campaigns,  whether  the  low  €3tib 
reached  by  the  Republicans  in  1867  stil]  con- 
tinued, or  whether  the  tide  were  rising.  Of- 
ficial returns  have  been  received  from  neariy 
every  part  of  the  State,  showing  the  Tote  for 
Page  (Rep.)  to  be  42,527,  against  Edwards 
(Dem.)  15,274,  leaving  a  Republican  majority 
of -27,268,  which  the  remaining  returns  will 
probably  increase  by  about  100.  The  Re- 
publican migority  last  year  was  20,184. 
The  gain  over  the  vote  of  1867  is  10.7  per 
cent,  on  the  total  vote. 

— ^Ex-Gov.  Thomas  H.  Seymour  of  Con- 
necticut died  at  Hartford,  Sept.  8d,  aged  61 
years.  He  had  been  a  lawyer,  member  of 
Congress  from  1843  to  1846,  served  in 
Mexico  as  Hiy'or  of  a  New  England  regi- 
ment, where  he  formed  those  personal  ac- 
quaintances with  Franklin  Pierce  and  Jeller- 
son  Davis  which  so  strongly  influenced  his 
political  views  and  made  him  one  of  the 
most  ultra  Southern  politicians  on  Northeni 
soil.  He  was  made  a  Colonel  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Chepultepeo— was  elected  Governor 
of  Connecticut  in  1860,  and  reelected  three 
times,  and  was  appointed  Minister  to  Russia 
under  President  Pierce.  He  was  an  amiable 
man  socially,  of  mediocre  ability,  kind  as  an 
officer,  but  relentless  as  a  politician. 

— An  interesting  political  episode  was  the 
conference  between  Gen.  Rosecrans  and  Gens. 
Lee  and  others  late  of  the  rebel  army,  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Ya.,  embodied  in 
their  letters  published  September  4th.    Gen. 
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Roseorana  asssmes  that  those  who  controlled 
public  opinion  at  the  South  during  the  re- 
bellion still  represent  it,  and  that  no  basis 
of  reconstruction  can  be  just,  peaceful,  or 
lasting  which  does  not  treat  these  rebel  lead- 
en as  the  true  representatlTcs  of  the  South- 
em  States.  Gen.  Lee  and  a  score  of  rebel 
officers  reply,  in  substance,  that  they  will  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  reconstruction  on  the 
basis  of  white  suffrage  only,  leaving  the 
rights  of  the  late  shives  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  rebels,  and  remoTing  all  disabilities  from 
the  rebel  class.  Daring  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war,  when  Cren.  Grant  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  conservative,  Gen.  Boseorans  was 
regarded  as  a  radical.  Their  personal  rela- 
tions have  not  been  friendly. 

— ^The  white  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Georgia,  on  September  «Sd, 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that,  by  the 
present  constitution  of  Georgia,  colored  men 
are  ineligible  to  office,  thereby  expelling  their 
twenty-four  colored  members  from  seats  in 
the  Legislature.  Four  more  members,  taint- 
ed with  African  blood,  (quadroons  and  octo- 
roonsX  vc<^  afterwards  expelled.  The  act 
created  intense  excitement,  especially  as  the 
expelled  members  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
upon  the  question,  the  chairman  virtually  de- 
ciding the  question  in  advance  of  the  house, 
and  as  thirty  of  the  members  voting  for  expul- 
sion were  ex-rebels,  who  were  themselves  in- 
eligible to  office  under  the  XlVth  Amend- 
ment, but  who  obtained  their  seats  in  part 
through  the  indulgence  of  those  whom  they 
afterward  expelled. 

— The  election  in  Maine  on  September 
14th  was  attended  with  more  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  than  prevailed  in  Vermont,  ow- 
ing to  the  very  laborious  and  thorough  can- 
Tass  of  the  State  by  the  speakers  of  both 
parties.  The  official  returns  from  the  entire 
State,  except  one  town  and  twenty-seven 
plantations,  are  received,  and  show  a  total 
vote  of  181,266,  of  whidi  Goveraor  Cham» 
berlain  (Rep.)  received  75,835,  and  Pillsbury 
(Dem.)  55,431,  leaving  a  Republican  minority 
of  20,404,  as  against  U,6Uin  1867,  of  27,- 
687  in  1866,  and  of  22,332  in  1865.  The 
LegisUture  stands  29  Rep.  and  2  Dem.,  and 
the  House  119  Rep.  and  39  Dem. — Republi- 
can minority  on  joint  ballot  116,  against  80 
last  ycur.  From  one  district  we  have  no  re« 
turns,  and  one  shows  a  tie  vote. 

— Congress  met  on  September  2l8t  pursu- 
ant to  adjournment,  as  a  preeautionary  meas- 
ure, and  after  a  session  of  1  hour  10  minutes, 
adjourned  to  October  16tl)  at  noon. 


— ^Fuel  has  been  added  to  the  smouldering 
fires  of  rebellion,  and  intense  bitterness 
aroused  throughout  the  State  of  Georgia,  by 
the  attempt  of  the  sheriff  of  Mitchell  Co. 
and  some  citizens  to  prevent  a  Republican 
meeting,  consisting  mainly  of  colored  people, 
from  being  held  at  Camilla,  a  small  town  near 
the  celebrated  town  of  Andersonville,  and  by 
the  riot  and  bloodshed  which  resulted  from 
such  attempt 

The  facts  are,  that  on  the  15th  Captain 
Pierce,  late  of  the  Union  army,  a  Kentuckian 
by  birth,  and  now  a  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  district,  accompanied  by  John  Mur- 
phy, also  late  of  the  Union  army,  came  to  the 
village  of  Americus,  unattended  and  un- 
armed, and  proceeded  to  hold  a  political 
meeting  in  the  Court  House  Square.  .The 
white  inhabitants  of  the  town  turned  out 
armed  with  pistols,  and  drove  them  and  the 
members  of  the  Republican  meeting  out  of 
the  Square.  Pierce  and  Murphy  escaped  by 
a  side  entrance,  found  concealment  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  at  night, 
though  the  roads  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  town  were  picketed,  and  every 
means  was  used  to  find  and  murder  them, 
they  evaded  their  pursuers  in  safety  and 
reached  their  homes.  But  on  the  19th,  being 
engaged  to  speak  at  Camilla,  they  approached 
ihe  town  attended  by  about  70  colored 
Republicans,  most  of  whom  were  armed. 
On  the  way  they  were  joined  by  others,  until 
nearly  400  had  assembled.  The  Sheriff  and 
his  posse  warned  them  not  to  enter  the  town, 
to  which  they  replied  by  demanding  that  he 
should  protect  them  in  their  right  to  hold  a 
political  meeting  unmolested.  On  entering 
the  town  they  were  fired  upon,  and  after  re- 
turning the  fire  in  part,  they  fled.  Of  the 
white  or  Democratic  party  none  were  killed, 
and  but  six  were  wounded.  Of  the  colored  or 
Republican  party  several  were  killed,  and  an 
unknown  number,  variously  stated  at  from 
sixty  to  eighty,  were  wounded. 

rOBKION. 

Ths  most  extended  earthquake  recorded 
in  history,  and  one  of  the  most  destructive 
and  terrible  since  the  unparalleled  convul- 
sion at  Lisbon  in  1765,  began  in  Peru  on  the 
13th  of  August,  extended  into  Chili  to  the 
southward  on  the  14tb,  and  then  into  £qua- 
dor  to  the  northward  on  the  16th,  pervading 
the  whole  western  coast  of  South  America 
throughout  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Twenty 
towns  and  cities  were  ntterly  demolished,  be* 
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ing  first  shaken  into  fragments  or  swallowed 
up  by  the  opening  fissures,  and  the  wreck 
submerged  and  buried  beyond  recognition 
by  the  ocean,  which  first  retired  hundreds  of 
feet  and  then  advanced  in  a  huge  tidal  ware, 
sweeping  landward  like  a  wall  of  water  fifty 
feet  high,  and  bearing  every  thing  before  it 
to  destruction.  The  loss  of  life  is  estimated 
at  20,000,  and  the  loss  of  property  is  placed 
by  the  Peruvian  Government  at  $800,000,000, 
Whole  blocks  of  edifices  were  swept  away  in 
a  moment  Ships  lying  at  anchor,  including 
two  vessels  of  our  Navy— the  steamer  Wa- 
teree  and  the  storeship  Fredonia — were 
taken  up,  borne  far  inland,  dashed  to  frag- 
ments, and  their  crews  lost.  The  convulsions 
began  with  a  terrible  trembUng  and  rocking 
of  the  earth,  which  lasted  incessantly  for  ten 
minutes.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
not  immediately  buried  under  their  falling 
dwellings,  rushed  into  the  streets  and  plazas 
and  fled  toward  the  hills.  Many  were  stifled 
by  the  nauseous  fumes,  poisonous  mineral 
vapors  and  dust  which  poured  up  from  the 
yawning  flssures  and  crevasses.  On  the  sea- 
coast,  thousands  who  escaped  these  dangers 
were  suddenly  overtaken  and  surrounded  by 
the  ocean  wave  which  poured  landward  at 
the  rate  of  ten  mUes  an  hour.  Outrage,  con- 
flagration, and  pillage  added  to  the  horrors 
of  the  scene,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
appalling  catastrophes  in  history.  Mr.  Fer- 
rar  de  Canto,  editor  of  the  Spanish  journal 
M  Cronistay  of  this  dty,  has  undertaken, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Peruvian  Minister  at 
Washington,  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

— ^The  troubles  which  have  been  brewing 
in  Spain  for  several  years,  and  the  popular 
and  ofiSdal  hostility  to  the  excesses  of  the 
dissolute  Queen  Isabella,  have  cuhninated  in  a 
revolution  which,  at  latest  accounts,  bids  fair 
to  sweep  away  the  throne  of  this  last  of  the 
Bourbon  sovereigns.  General  Prim,  the  leader 
of  the  insurgent  forceSj  left  Paris  and  met 
the  generals  who  were  recently  exiled  by  the 
Government,  at  Cadiz.  The  ironclad  Sara- 
gossa  opened  the  insurrection  by  bringing 
her  guns  to  bear  on  the  royal  troops  garri- 
soning the  dty.  These  surrendering,  the 
city  of  Cadiz  declared  for  the  insurgents. 
Each  general  then  sailed  to  pre^irranged 
points  on  the  coast,  and  dmultaneously 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  By  September 
22d  the  provinces  of  Corunna,  Lugo,  Oren- 
se,  Pontevedra,  Murcia,  Altacete,  Huesca, 
Zaragosa,  and  Fernel  had  pronounced  for 
the  revolution.    The    provinces   of  Barce- 


lona, Tarragona,  Lerida  and  Gerona  dedared 
for  universal  suffrage  and  a  change  of  sov- 
ereigns. Gonzalez  Bravo,  the  prime  miBr 
ister,  resigned  and  fled.  Queen  Isabella,  at 
San  Sebastian,  attempted  to  reach  Madrid, 
but  found  the  road  blocked  by  the  revolu- 
tionists.  General  Concha  took  command  of 
the  royal  troops.  A  provisioDal  govemmenft 
was  formed  by  the  rebels  at  Seville,  the 
headquarters  of  the  insurrection,  and  risings 
occurred  in  Galicia  and  throughout  Andala- 
sia.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  througfaoai 
Spun,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  couDtry 
rapidly  passed  into  the  control  of  the  insar- 
gents,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
stem  the  tide  were  ineffectual,  and  grew  dally 
•weaker.  Rumor  is  divided  whether  the  rev- 
olutionists will  be  content  with  ihe  abdicatioo 
of  the  Queen  in  favor  of  her  infant  son  Al- 
phonse,  now  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the 
calling  of  a  National  Cortez  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession, and  appoint  a  regency ;  or  whether 
the  demand  will  be  for  the  transfer  of  the 
throne  to  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  husband  of  the  Qucen^ 
sister;  or  whether  they  will  prefer  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Count  of  Girgenti,  a  Neapoli- 
tan Bourbon,  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Queen  Isabella.  Espartero  is  procUimed 
by  a  portion  of  the  rebels  President  of  the 
Provisional  Grovemment,  while  other  accounts 
represent  General  Serrano,  the  Duke  de  la 
Torre ,  to  be  acting  as  the  Civil  Head  of 
the  Revolutionary  Forces.  The  iDsuireetion 
spread  into  the  city  of  Grenada,  but  there, 
after  a  fight  of  two  hours,  was  suppressed. 
General  Gasset,  commandmg  Yalencta,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  seized  by  the  mob, 
killed,  and  his  dead  body  dragged  through 
the  streets.  General  Seuader,  sent  with  a 
force  of  royal  troops  against  the  Province  of 
Santander,  jomed  the  msurgents.  Generd 
Prim  was  reported  marching  northward 
with  20,000  troops.  The  Queen  has  at 
last  advices  retired  into  France,  bad  an  in- 
terview with  the  Emperor  and  been  as- 
signed the  Castie  of  Pau  as  a  residence 
during  her  absence  from  the  Spanish  throne. 
Both  the  mmister  and  the  General  de  la 
Concha  have  resigned,  and  it  it  rumored 
have  Joined  the  revolution,  which  indeed 
seems  to  have  completely  succeeded.  Mr. 
Domez  has  been  called  to  the  head  of  the 
provincial  Government,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  the  andent  daims  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  to  the  throne  of  Spain  are  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  person  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Victor  Emmanuel, 
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A  Perwnal  JERttary  of  UlyMta  S.  OratU, 
by  Albert  D.  Rxchabdbon,  (American  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Hartford.)  Ulysses  S.  Gi-ant, 
whilom  tanner,  present  General-in-Chief  and 
probably  future  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  undergoing  a  severe  ordeal ;  be  is 
having  his  biography  written,  not  by  one, 
but  by  many  pens ;  and  worthy  of  commem- 
oration as  are  many  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
we  presume  he  is  weary  enough  of  having 
them  continually  re-dironicled.  Fortunate  is 
be  in  having  an  experience  that  will  stand  so 
searching  an  investigation,  and  reveal  so  lit- 
tle of  which  his  countrymen  need  be  ashamed. 

Among  the  many  biographies  that  have 
been  produced  witbin  the  present  year,  Mr. 
Richardson's  book  will  take  high  rank ;  it  is 
lees  full  and  exact  in  its  description  of  mili- 
taiy  operations  than  the  more  exhaustive  work 
of  Colonel  Badeau,  and  naturally  the  staff- 
officers  would  have  had  better  opportunities 
for  obtaining  the  &ct8  of  the  campaigns  and 
better  knowledge  for  analyzing  them  than 
the  newspaper  correspondent  But  what  Mr. 
Richardson  has  to  relate,  he  gives  us  in  a  sim- 
ple, straightforward  style,  and  succeeds  in 
making  a  very  oomprebenuve  and  compre- 
hensible picture  of  the  great  movements  of 
Grant's  Armies,  which  are  the  really  interest- 
ing facts  of  Grant's  life.  What  qualities  for 
statesmanship,  and  capacities  for  ruling  a  na- 
tion General  Grant  may,  and  we  trust  does 
possess,  bis  life  has  given  him  thus  far  but 
little  opportunity  to  set  forth. 

Mr.  Richardson  entitles  his  work  a  "  Per- 
sonal History,"  but  even  his  graceful  pen  has 
not  succeeded  in  investing  with  much  inter- 
est the  person  of  the  captain,  the  house- 
agent,  and  the  tanner.  Grant's  actions  first 
become  to  us  of  value  when  as  a  Colonel  he 
shows  a  capacity  for  commanding  men,  and 
increase  in  interest  in  exact  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  responsibility  and  importance 
of  his  command.  A  few  qualities  stand  out 
in  bold  relief,  there  maybe  many  latent;  but 
we  know  Grant  as  a  soldier,  and  the  strong 
common-sense,  clear  judgment,  modest  self- 
reliance,  and  integrity  of  pxupose,  of  which 
be  has  shown  himself  possessed,  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  in  the  performance  of  the 
more  complicated  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Richardson  errs,  we  think,  as  a  biogra- 
pher, in  not  calling  attention  to  the  blundera 
as  well  as  the  successes  of  his  hero,  foiget- 
ting  tliat  the  greatest  commanders  have  been 


those  who  have  educated  themselves  from 
their  mistakes,  have  drawn  victory  from  fail- 
ure. No  one,  probably,  would  be  more 
ready  than  Grant  himself  to  admit  tliat  the 
position  of  the  anny  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
showed  bad  generalship ;  that  the  bloody  re- 
pulse at  Cold  Harbor  proved  a  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position, 
and  of  the  fighting  capacity  of  his  wearied 
troops ;  or  that  the  humiliating  disaster  at 
Ream's  Station  arose  from  a  careless  under- 
rating of  the  strength  and  vigilance  of  his 
opponent;  but  we  claim  that  one  of  the 
strongest  titles  to  generalship  that  Grant  pos- 
sesses is  that  firm  persistency  which  won  vic- 
tory from  disaster  at  Shiloh,  and  would  not 
allow  itself  to  be  turned  from  its  purpose  by 
such  checks  as  Cold  Harbor  and  Ream's  Sta- 
tion. Mr.  Richardson's  book  is  carefully 
written,  and  contains  few  errors  of  statement. 
He  speaks  of  Danville,  to  be  sure,  as  bdng 
in  North  Carolina,  and  says  that  Sheridan  re- 
formed his  line  at  Cedar  Creek  without  pro- 
fanity, which  piece  of  information  was  cer- 
tainly not  obtained  from  the  members  of  the 
sixth  or  nineteenth  Corps ;  but  the  work,  as  a 
whole,  is  useful  and  trustworthy,  and  will 
doubtless  remain  one  of  the  standard  biog- 
raphies of  our  future  President. 


Oliysb  Optic,  the  indefatigable,  has  writ- 
ten a  life  of  Grant,  intended  for  boy-readers, 
and  entitled  '*Our  Standard  Bearer."  It  is 
published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  Mr. 
Adams'  books  are  always  brightly  written,  full 
of  infonnation,  and  attractive  to  his  boy- 
readers.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  the  lat- 
ter that  the  war-times  are  over,  as  the  Stand- 
ard Bearer  throws  such  a  eouleur  de  roM  over 
the  experience  of  a  soldier  that  they  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  make  a  general 
exodus  to  the  field  of  glory,  with  the  view 
of  becoming  lieutenant-generals  at  once. 


Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard  also  publish  a  me- 
moir of  Grant  &  Colfax  by  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Phelps,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  volume  is  compact  and 
concise ;  arranged  for  campaign  reading. 


Our  Branch  and  Us  UVUnitariea ;  being  a 
History  of  the  Work  of  the  Northwestern 
Sanitary  Commisson  and  its  Auxiliaries  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  By  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  Hembhaw.    8vo.    pp.  482.    Chicago ;  Al- 
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fred  L.  SewelL  The  OommigBion,  whose  his- 
tory this  handsome  and  well-written  Tolume 
narrates,  worked  four  years;  received  and 
expended  orer  $400,000;  distributed  about 
70,000  packages,  containing  three  hundred 
and  thirty-fire  different  kinds  of  goods  and 
proTisions.  It  was  the  centre  of  operations 
for  some  8,000  auxiliary  sodetiee  all  over 
the  Northwest,  and  in  its  vast  and  immeas- 
urably useful  labors,  80,000  women  did 
noble  ser^ce.  But  neither  words  nor  figures 
can  in  the  remotest  degree  approach  a  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  misery  and  the 
agony  prevented  and  cured,  the  comfort 
given,  the  ^health  secured,  and  the  Uyes 
saved,  by  the  Commission.  Tears  and  thftnks 
together  have  thousands  of  times  failed  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  some  one  poor  fel- 
low for  his  individual  benefit  received  from 
the  Commission ;  but  neither  arithmetio  nor 
calculus,  neither  rhetoric  nor  narrative  can 
condense  that  sum  total  of  good  done  into 
a  table,  nor  spread  it  into  a  speech. 

Mrs.  Henshaw  has  prepared  a  clear  and 
plain  narrative  of  the  facts  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  set  here  and  there  with  many 
striking  and  efibctive  illustrative  anecdotes. 
This  judicious  management  both  gives  in- 
terest to  the  book,  and  gradually  affords  the 
reader,  through  his  sympathies,  a  real  appre- 
hcn^on  of  the  work. 

In  announcing  the  book,  Mr.  Alfred  L. 
Sewell,  the  publisher,  takes  a  very  justifiable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  book  is  so  thor- 
ouglily  a  Western  production.  Its  paper  and 
type  were  made  and  its  stereotyping  executed 
in  the  West;  its  printing  done  there,  on  a 
Chicago-made  press;  its  maps  drawn  and 
printed,  and  its  binding  done,  in  Chicago. 
The  printing  ink  is,  apparently,  English ;  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  no  first-class  print- 
ing ink  is  made,  to  our  knowledge,  in  Amer- 
ica. We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Sewell 
in  the  very  satisfactory  excellence  of  his  pub- 
lication in  every  mechanical  particular,  and 
we  are  glad  that  literature  and  typography 
find  so  encouraging  a  home  in  the  North- 
western Metropolis. 


TTie  Natural  Wealth  of  California,  com- 
prising Early  History,  Geography,  Topog- 
i-aphy  and  Scenery;  Agriculture,  Geology, 
Mineralogy  and  Mines,  etc.  With  a  De- 
tailed Description  of  each  County.  By  Titus 
Fey  Cronisb.  Roy.  8vo.  San  Francisco: 
M.  H.  Bancroft  k  Co. 

Mr.  Cronise  has  compiled  a  very  handsome 
volume,  whose  manufacture  is  wholly  Call- 


fomian  and  is  a  credit  to  the  typographical  art 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  statistical  value  of 
the  work  is  great,  for  it  embodies  the  moet 
recent  as  well  as  fiill  information,  having  been 
prepared  during  the  year  precedbg  its  pabll- 
cation,  and  with  the  aid  of  competent  ma- 
thorities  in  its  various  departments.  Portiofia 
of  the  work,  very  naturally,  give  token  of  its 
rapid  preparation.  We  think  that  investiga- 
tion and  reflection  would  have  caused  Mr. 
Cronise  to  modify  the  unqualified  tenns  of  the 
following  marreUous  story : 

"The  armor  belonging  to  MontezuiBa, 
which  was  obtained  by  Cortes,  and  is  now  In 
the  museum  at  Madrid,  is  known  to  be  of 
Asiatic  manufacture,  and  to  have  b^onged 
to  one  of  Eubla  Kabn*B  (etc)  generals." 

Which  one  ?  This  statement  is  pari  of  an 
argument  to  show  that  the  Aztecs  were  Mon- 
golians. If  authenticated  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  a  San  Francisco  reprint  of  the 
general  roster  of  Kubla  Khan's  annj,  or  to 
fiud  it  shown  that  Montezuma  (died  a.  a. 
1620)  had  inherited  all  the  treasures  of  the 
'*  stately  pleasure  dome,"  which  Eubla  £han 
(died  A.  p.,  1294,  two  oenturies  eaiiler)  de- 
creed in  the  hitherto  little  known  region  of 
Xanadu,  as  recorded  by  the  historian  Cole- 
ridge. 

Of  a  like  visionary  nature  is  the  statcmeBt 
that  *'  Alta  "  in  the  name ''  Alta  California  " 
"is  a  word  of  Mongolian  origin,  signifyii:^ 
gold.^'  The  perfectly  obvious  fact  of  coarse 
is,  that  Alta  Califoniia  is  Spanish  for  Upper 
California,  as  distinguished  from  the  Penin- 
sula. These  however  are  minor  defects.  As  a 
whole,  Mr.  Cronise*s  book  affords  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  picture  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  this  powerful  young  State,  and  of 
the  present  extent  to  which  those  advan- 
tages have  been  developed  by  man. 


Hie  Amazon,  by  Frakz  DmoKLBTSDT. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  M.  Habt. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  k  Son,  1S68 
Upon  Dingelstedl^s  ''Amazon"  has  fallen 
the  honor  of  opening  Messrs.  Putnam  k 
Son's  promised  series  of  translations  from 
the  German.  The  selection  is,  we  think,  a 
happy  one ;  for  the  author,  who  has  long  been 
known  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  ablest  lite- 
rary critics  and  translators  of  Shakespeare, 
himself  makes,  in  the  *'  Amazon,'*  his  debut 
as  a  novelist.  Dingelstedt  is  at  present  £- 
rector  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Vienna,  if  we 
mistake  not,  and  the  "  Amazon  '*  is  an  artstic 
embodiment  of  the  experiences  of  art4ife 
and  human  nature  which  he  has  gathered  in 
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that  capacity.  The  priiic^Md  heroine  is  a 
prima  donna,  the  hero  a  celebrated  painter ; 
to  match  them,  we  have  a  diplomatist  and  the 
only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  banker,  while  the 
banker  himself  furnishes  the  golden  back- 
ground. The  action  of  the  novel  is  both  easy 
and  powerful  (to  borrow  an  expressive  Ger- 
man word,  9ekunmffh4i/i) ;  the  reader  is  car- 
ried along  from  page  to  page,  from  chapter 
to  chapter,  with  an  interest  that  never  flags. 
In  our  experience  of  novel  reading  we  cannot 
remember  a  more  piquant  laying  of  the  plot 
than  that  contained  in  Chapter  Y.,  '*  Diplo- 
matic Intervention;  "  while  Chapter  X.,  **  A 
four4ianded  Game,**  cootaiuing  the  denoue- 
ment, is  a  gem  of  character-analysis.  The 
personages  are  all  sharply  drawn,  and  move 
naturally.  Beside,  the  entire  work  is  per- 
▼aded  with  the  subtlest  and  most  exquisite 
spirit  of  humor — all  the  more  unusual  in  a 
German  author.  We  cannot  better  charac- 
terize this  ethereal  quality  than  by  saying 
that  it  reminds  us  of  Heine  in  his  happiest 
mood?,  but  with  all  his  gall  extracted.  The 
author's  humor  is  most  frolicsome  in  his  de-  * 
scription  of  maSstro  Bullermann*s  projected 
opera,  *^  The  Deluge ;  "  but,  in  our  opinion, 
it  attains  its  perfection  in  the  artist  Roland's 
quaint  and  rigorous  letter,  which  concludes  • 
the  work.  The  "  Amaion  "  bids  fair  to  be 
the  opening  wedge  to  a  long  and  successful 
scries  of  translations,  which  shall  offer  to  the 
American  reader  the  cream  of  recent  German 
literature. 


What  Anncerf  By  Antca  £.  Dickinson. 
(Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1868.)  This 
novel  would  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
Mr.  Taine,  the  great  French  critic.  It  is 
didactic,  which  he  thinks  novels  should  never 
be.  It  moralizes,  and  a  moralizing  novelist 
Mr.  Tame  abominates.  Moreover,  the  moral 
element  in  Miss  Dickinson's  book  predomi- 
nates over  every  thing  else.  The  aesthetic  is 
merely  the  channel  by  which  she  seeks  to 
convey  it.  She  writes,  not  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  art,  but  under  the  inspiration  of 
justice.  Instead  of  sacrificing  every  thing  to 
art,  which  is  Mr.  Taine's  recipe  for  a  good 
novel,  she  bends  every  thing  to  the  defence 


of  her  great  gospel  of  fair  play,  as  opposed 
to  the  monstrous  prejudices  that  exist  against 
the  colored  race.  But,  because  to  our  minds 
art  should  always  be  the  servant  of  justice, 
the  snthetic  the  hand-maid  of  the  moral,  we 
give  this  book  a  hearty  welcome.  It  was 
evidently  not  written  from  any  desire  to 
shine  in  literature  as  on  the  rostrum,  but 
from  a  living  wish  to  further  with  her  pen  the 
same  great  lesson  of  humanity  that  she  has 
been  enforcing  with  her  living  voice.  Of 
course,  Miss  Dickinson's  admirers  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  result.  But,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  many  who  cannot  bo  classed  as 
such  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  ab- 
sence of  extravagance  and  sihj  attempt 
at  fine  writing,  qualities  which  some  of  her 
Lyceum  performances  would  lead  them  to 
expecl.  She  tells  her  story  with  great  calm- 
ness, and  in  a  most  simple  and  straight- 
forward manner.  It  is  the  story,  all  too  true, 
of  the  prejudice  against  the  black  race  every- 
where existing  in  America.  Various  incidents 
of  the  late  war  are  woren  into  it  in  a  skilful 
and  interesting  manner.  The  heroine  is  Miss 
Ercildoune,  whose  father  was  a  mulatto^ 
whose  mother  an  English  lady,  **excess- 
iyely  (?)  beautiful."  The  hero,  William  Sur- 
rey, a  high-minded  Northern  youth.  Side  by 
side  with  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
these  leading  characters,  we  have  the  "  fixae, 
pax,  et  oscula"  of  James  and  Sallie,  the 
deyelopment  of  whose  interests  helps  the 
main  story,  and  illustrates  in  various  ways 
the  main  idea  of  the  book.  In  short.  Miss 
Dickinson  has  done  well  during  these  summer 
months,  when  her  voice  is  necessarily  silent, 
to  vary  with  a  book  the  form  of  her  aposdeship. 

Under  the  rather  fanciful  title.  The  Gos- 
pel in  the  Treeiy  Mr.  Alexander  Clark,  a 
Methodist  clergyman  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has 
^ven  expression  to  many  pious  as  well  as 
poetical  thoughts.  The  latter  part  of  the 
volume  contains  Mr.  Clark's  Pulpit  Opiniona 
on  Common  Thingt^  which  are  uttered  with 
considerable  pith  and  point.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  man  of  earnest  convictions,  and 
npt  trammelled  by  denominational  bands  or 
sliackles. 


A  VKW  weeks  ago,  all  America  and  Eng^ 
land  were  talkmg  about  Mr.  Boebuck's 
speech  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Master 
Cutlers  of  Sheffield  to  the  American  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Bevcrdy  Johnson.  Perhaps  we 
shall  be  doing  Mr.  Roebuck  too  much  honor 
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by  recalling  the  fiict,  that  any  speech  of  his 


was  ever  able  to  engage,  for  even  the  short- 
est time,  the  attention  of  two  great  peoples. 
And  indeed,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
nothing  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Boebuck's  political 
character  and  antecedents  could  say,  would 
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be  entitled  to  any  notice  whatever.  His 
course  toward  the  American  people,  daring 
the  late  war,  showed  a  nature  controlled  by 
a  spiteful  ill-temper,  and  the  language  in 
which  he  expi  eased  himself  was  amply,  con- 
sidering his  situation  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, grossly  indecent.  The  part  be  played 
was  that  of  a  stirrer-up  of  strife  between  two 
friendly  nations:  he  took  the  side  of  the 
South,  not  because  he  cared  a  penny  for  her 
welfare,  but  because  he  thought  that  the  best 
way  to  destroy  our  Government ;  and  he  was 
so  little  of  a  statesman  as  to  think  that  Eng- 
land would  profit  by  the  ruin  of  the  United 
States.  He  did  all  that  one  man  of  little 
ability  who  had  wriggled  into  a  public  situa- 
tion could  do,  to  irritate  America  against 
England,  by  taunts,  and  jeers,  and  insulting 
propositions,  and  by  throwing  the  whole 
weight  of  his  place  in  favor  of  those  who 
were,  every  day,  maldng  English  professions 
of  neutrality  ridiculous.  This,  against  Amer- 
ica, but  all  the  time  he  was  doing  an  equal 
wrong  to  EngUind.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  situation  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  he  wished  to  know  nothing,  for 
that  ignorance  left  him  free  to  invent  what 
&cts  he  needed,  to  inflame  and  excite  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  England  owes 
him  no  thanks,  that  she  was  not  hurried  into 
a  wicked  war  with  a  nation  which  ought  to 
be  her  strongest  friend.  To  bring  about 
such  a  war,  Mr.  Roebuck  worked,  unwearied, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  to  the 
end  of  it  Such  powers  as  he  had,  he  conse- 
crated to  that  dishonorable  purpose.  And 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  bis  intellectual 
powers  are  small,  prevented  his  succeeding 
in  his  wicked  attempt  Nor,  when  we  speak 
in  this  way  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  are  we  by  any 
means  ignorant  that  he  was  not  alone,  either 
in  his  ill-will  or  in  the  expression  of  it  We 
have  not  forgotten  Mr.  Ruskin,  nor  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  nor  Mr.  Carlyle,  nor  Mr.  TroUopc.  But 
Mr.  Raskin  confined  his  ignorance  and  his 
insolence  to  the  pages  of  those  little  books  of 
hLs  which  few  persons  can  have  had  the  pa- 
tience to  read,  and  which  no  one  having 
read  coald  have  cared  to  remember.  Mr. 
Eingsley  contented  himself  with  retailing,  in 
private,  the  slanders  and  inventions  with 
which  he  was  supplied  from  this  side  the 
water.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has  long  entertain- 
ed a,  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere,  contempt 
for  the  America  of  his  imagination,  continued 
during  the  war  to  express  that  contempt  in 
epigrammatic  utterances  in  private  from  his 
tripod,  and  only  now  and  then  gave  vent  to 


bis  irritation  in  print  Last,  and  letst,  Hr. 
Anthony  TroUope  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  famous  mother,  and  looked  at  all  Uuna 
American  through  the  grievance  of  his  stoks 
books,  as  she,  through  the  grievance  of  her 
shipwrecked  "  Bazaar."  These  people  iD 
widied  us  evil  as  cordially  as  did  Hr.  Boebnek, 
but  they  were  not  animated  with  the  saine 
persistent  zeaL  They  could  sling  onoe,  lOn 
the  bees.  But  he  had  the  damnable  iten> 
tion  of  the  mosquito,  who  can  bum,  sad 
sting,  and  suck  blood,  all  night 

Yet  such  was  the  man  whom  the  Mister 
Cutlers  of  Sheffield  secured  as  their  spokee- 
man  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting 
the  newly-appohited  American  minister.  We 
believe  that  England  is  the  only  countiy  in 
the  world  where  people  are  capable  of  the 
rudeness  of  inviting  a  man  to  dinneriod  m- 
Bultmg  him  during  the  meal  with  dispin^ 
remarks  about  his  country  and  his  couitry- 
men.  We,  ourselves,  have  gone  through  this 
experience.  After  an  evening  spent  in  pu^ 
rying  attacks  of  this  nature,  made  with  sD 
*  that  graceful  ease  and  delicacy  of  expressin 
in  which  the  English  so  nearly  rinl  the 
French,  our  host,  on  conducting  us  to  the 
door,  politely  expressed  a  hope  that  notlmg 
'  of  all  that  had  been  said  would  be  taken  bj 
us  in  bad  part  To  this  delicately  veiled  oon- 
fession  of  the  eompany*s  offence  against  good 
breeding,  what  was  there  to  say?  We  cookl 
only  assure  our  friend,  that,  it  not  being  the 
custom  in  our  part  of  the  worid  to  entertain 
a  guest  by  ridiculing  his  government  and  fd* 
low-countrymen,  we  had,  it  was  true,  been  t 
little  unprepared  for  the  entertammeot  pro- 
vided for  us,  but  that  we  were  quite  wQIing 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  these  were  the 
manners  of  his  country,  and  to  think  as  char- 
itably of  them  as  was  possible.  For  some 
reason  or  other  not  easily  understood,  the 
English  newspapers,  in  writing  on  the  sob- 
ject  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  speech,  seem  to  hate 
one  and  all  become  frightfully  Americanised. 
With  one  consent  they  refuse  to  look  at  the 
affiiir  through  English  spectacles,  hat  criticise 
it  by  the  elevated  standard  of  private  good- 
manners  and  international  comity.  The  tone 
of  the  entire  English  press,  mcluding  eren 
the  London  Tunea^  praiseworthy  as  it  is,  is  jet 
in  almost  ludicrous  contrast  to  what  it  was 
in  similar  circumstances  daring  the  war.  U 
this  dinner  had  been  in  1862,  instead  of  n 
1868,  we  should  then  have  read,  not  this 
energetic  rating  of  poor  Roebuck,  nor  tfak 
stem  rebuke  of  the  unhappy  Master  Coders 
for  their  awkwardness  in  inriting  such  a 
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Bot>adii  to  speak  for  them  at  their  feast  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Lamb,  but  sarcasm,  Done 
too  delicate,  upon  the  thin-skinnedness  of 
Brother  Jonathan,  and  polite  inquiries  as  to 
why  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  leave  the  table  if  he 
did  not  like  what  he  heard  there.  *'  Punch  '* 
would  have  called  upon  Mr.  Tennlel,  a  Swiss, 
who  serves  any  cause  for  pay,  to  draw  a 
cartoon,  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  should  be 
represented  as  Pistol,  humbly  eating  the  leek 
held  out  by  the  rough  but  chivalrous  Fluellen- 
Roebuck ;  and  the  wits  who  make  that  jour- 
nal such  a  weekly  storehouse  of  Attic  salt, 
would  have  pursued  our  minister  wit)i  a 
phrase  whose  exquisite  uony  was  daring  that 
year  heard  everywhere  in  England,  and  which 
was  enough  of  itself  to  prove  how  superior  in 
delicacy  and  point  English  wit  is  to  that  of 
France,  "  How  are  your  poor  feet  ? ''  This  is 
.what  we  should  have  had  to  put  up  with  in  1 862. 
Bat,  now,  we  have  changed  all  that ;  and, 
from  Liverpool  to  London,  *'  etiquette  "is  the 
word,  and  "Oh I  Fie,  Mr.  Boebuck!"  and 
"  Pray  excuse  the  fellow,  Mr.  Minister  John- 
son, he  really  doesn't  know  any  better  1  '* 


After  aU,  we  feel  some  pity  for  Mr.  Roe- 
buck. He  must  be  a  good  deal  astonished 
and  chagrined  at  the  way  in  which  his  coun- 
trymen have  turned  upon  him.  He  is  in 
something  like  the  predicament  of  a  mastiff, 
who  has  been  encouraged  by  his  owner,  year 
afcer  year,  to  bark  at  a  certain  neighbor 
against  whom  a  long-established  grudge  is 
cherished,  and  who  has  done  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him  with  a  hearty  good  will,  never 
failing  to  fly  out  at  the  right  moment,  to  snap 
at  the  unoffending  gentleman's  legs,  and  oc^ 
CAsionally  treating  himself  to  choice  pieces 
£rom  his  calves,  but  who  finds  himself  some 
fine  morning,  unexpectedly  collared  by  his 
wrathy  master,  shaken,  beaten,  and  left  nearly 
for  dead  at  the  gate,  for  nothing  but  for  doing 
with  a  little  more  zeal  than  usual,  that  for 
which,  up  to  the  very  morning  of  his  punish- 
ment, he  had  been  patted,  praised  and  treated 
to  the  Tery  choicest  bit  of  the  roast. 


As  for  Mr.  Minister  Johnson,  he  played  ex- 
actly the  part  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  expect  from  every  old  Democratic  poli- 
tician in  the  presence  of  an  emergency  de- 
manding the  spirit  of  a  man  of  breeding. 
He  ate  the  leek  with  humble  thankfulness. 
His  strongest  remonstrance  seems  to  have 
been  FistoPs  weakest :  **  Quiet  thy  cudgel ; 
thou  dost  see,  I  eat ! ''  Mr.  Roebuck's  de- 
fence is  (for,  actually,  the  hue-and-cry  has 


obliged  hun  to  turn,  and  face  his  pursuers  I) 
— that  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  at  all  displeased 
at  what  he  said  after  dinner ;  that  his  rela- 
tions with  that  gentleman  have  been  most 
cordial;  that  when  Mr.  Johnson  finds  fault 
with  him  it  will  be  time  enough  for  other 
people  to  take  him  up ;  that  all  he  said  was 
true,  and  that  nobody  knows  it  better  than 
Mr.  Johnson,  &c.,  &o.  Now  we  would  not, 
on  any  account,  have  had  our  minister  dis- 
place the  mirth,  or  break  the  good  meeting 
with  admired  disorder,  on  the  strength  of  any 
barking  or  snarling  of  Mr.  Roebuck's.  Wc 
should  be  well  content  if  he  had  taken  no 
notice  of  that  person's  words  in  public,  and 
refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him  in 
private.  The  American  minister  is  not  called 
upon,  we  trust)  to  bandy  words  with  any  one, 
much  less  with  Englishmen  of  the  Roebuck 
breed.  But,  we  are  very  sure  that  no  Amer- 
ican of  any  character  will  thank  him  for  hav- 
ing pocketed  the  insult  in  the  way  he  did  on 
the  first  public  opportunity  afterward,  or  for 
so  treating  Mr.  Roebuck  in  private  as  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  had  committed  no  offence 
whatever.  . 


We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  if  it  be,  it 
is  certainly  an  unexplained  one,  that  critics 
and  book-buyers  have  an  ill-concealed  hostil- 
ity to  small  volumes  of  poetry.  With  critics, 
indeed,  this  hostility  cannot  be  said  to  be 
concealed  at  alL  This  is,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  called  upon  to  deal  directly  with 
them;  they  must  consider  them,  whether 
they  will  or  not ;  they  cannot  ignore  them, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  great  difSculty  in 
finding  any  thing  to  say  about  them.  The 
mere  book-buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
turns  up  his  nose  at  the  poor,  thin  things, 
and  passes  by.  He  can,  at  once,  despise 
them,  and  avdd  them ;  but  they  come  and  sit 
down  at  the  very  table  of  the  critic,  and  he 
can  only  get  rid  of  them  by  expressing  an 
opinion  about  them.  They  are  sddom  worth 
being  savage  upon.  Still  seldomer,  can  any 
thing  be  said  in  praise  of  them.  If  the  book 
should  chance  to  have  been  written  by  a 
woman,  no  censure  is  permitted,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  beyond  what  is  conveyed  in  a 
paternal  recommendation  to  the  author  to 
be  contented  in  her  sphere — ^it  being  always 
takeu  for  granted  that  every  woman  has  a 
sphere,— and  not  to  fancy  that  she  is  a  poet 
because  Sappho  was  one.  No  critic  who  re- 
spects the  laws  of  the  guild  will  ever  poke 
fun  at  a  woman-writer,  or  praise  her  satiri- 
ically,  or  say  any  thing  unkind  about  her  in 
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print  He  may,  if  he  happens  to  be  an  ill- 
controlled  person,  flirt  her  book  from  one 
end  of  the  study  to  the  other,  or  scribble 
caricatures  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  or 
do  any  other  rude  and  bearish  thing.  But^ 
when  he  comes  to  write  about  her  in  the 
newspapers,  he  will  lay  aside  his  wrath,  or 
veil  it  in  smiles  and  afi&bility.  We  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  a  woman*s  writings 
that  deserved  oblivion,  condemned  to  it  with- 
out ceremony.  Bold  would  be  the  man  that 
should  try  it  Even  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  the  fem- 
inine of  the  TiCcomb  species  in  this  country 
waa  treated  by  critics,  everjrwhere,  with  a 
charity  more  than  Christian.  Yet,  how  they 
must  have  longed  to  give  her  her  deserts  I 
We  do  remember,  how,  once  on  a  time,  a 
distinguished  countryman  of  ours  put  an 
equally  distinguished  countrywoman  in  the 
pillory,  and  made  us  all  laugh  at  his  witty 
injustice ;  but,  then,  the  lady  in  question  had 
given  the  first  blow,  and  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect but  a  blow  in  return.  When  Elizabeth 
fetches  Essex  a  box  of  the  ear,  he  must  be 
more  than  Essex,  or  less,  if  he  do  not  at 
least  clap  his  hand  to  his  sword.  But  this 
striking  exception  only  proves  the  rule.  We 
should  have  thought  nothing  of  it,  if  it  bad 
not  been  so  uncommon.  With  a  man*8  book 
it  is  vastly  differeut.  There  is  Humdrum,  the 
male  of  the  Sigoumey  species  in  this  coun- 
try; whoever  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind 
about  him,  from  any  motive  of  pity  or  ten- 
derness ?  There  is,  probably,  no  purer  pleas- 
ure than  that  of  pickmg  an  unfortunate 
poet*s  maiden  volumes  to  pieces.  At  least, 
we  should  judge  so,  by  the  air  with  which  it 
is  always  done,  when  a  good  hand  takes  up 
the  dissecting  knife  and  puicers.  Usually, 
the  plan  is  for  the  demonstrator  to  pick  off 
little  bits,  one  by  one,  some  larger  and  some 
smaller,  and  hold  them  up  on  the  pomt  of 
an  epigrammatic  sentence  for. the  class,  the 
public,  we  mean,  to  examine.  Sometimes 
the  critic  finds  a  little  trembling  preface,  or 
introductory  apology,  or  like  deprecatory 
scrap,  which  he  seizes  with  avidity,  and 
makes  the  most  cold-blooded  remarks  upon, 
like  a  professor  at  the  dissecting  table,  over 
the  heart  of  an  infant.  Or,  if  he  thinks  it  will 
serve  his  purpose  better,  he  will  wait  until 
a  dozen  or  so  of  these  luckless  young  poets, 
presuming  on  his  apparent  indifference,  have 
come  up  in  a  body  and  rung  his  door-bell, 
when  he  will  suddenly  dart  out  upon  them, 
seize  them  all  with  one  fell  swoop,  and  serve 
them  up  with  whatever  tickling  sauoe  be  can 
concoct,  in  one  delioiously  ridioulons  batch 


for  the  coarse  delight  of  his  readofl.  But, 
whichever  way  he  takes,  if  the  poets  are  of ' 
the  male  sex  they  might  as  well  adc  mercy  of 
the  rugged  Russian  bear,  as  of  him.  Gixti- 
dam  of  books  is,  at  the  best,  a  dry  and 
thankless  task,  especially  when,  as  in  these 
days,  the  books  that  are  to  be  cridciaed  have 
first  to  be  read.  It  used  to  be  much  more 
entertaming  to  the  writer,  and  was  equally 
improving  to  the  reader,  when  the  critic  ex- 
ercised his  imagmation  by  guessing  at  tiie 
contents  of  the  book  he  was  reviewing,  or 
showed  his  ingenuity  by  writing  articles  pre- 
tending to  be  about  them  but  in  which  they 
were  never  alluded  to  after  the  first  paragraph. 
Now,  however,  a  so-called  reform  has  inva- 
ded this  domain,  as  every  other,  and  people 
who  read  reviews  of  books  are  tediously  per- 
tinadous  to  learn  somethiog  about  Aem. 
The  presumed  duty  of  answering  this  de- 
mand makes  the  reviewer's  province  a  snfli- 
ciently  dreary  one,  and  what  he  would  do  for 
amusement,  if  he  were  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  freely  hunting  down,  and  bag^mg, 
the  smaller  game  that  he  starts,  in  the  sh^ie 
of  poets,  male  and  female,  we  really  do  not 
know.  We  hope  this  poor  remnant  of  his 
former  freedom  and  enjoyment  will  not  be 
taken  away  from  him  by  the  unco'  goid. 
What  are  the  feelings  of  a  few  unknown  au^ 
thors  who  have  had  the  temerity  to  venture 
into  the  field  of  literature  without  any  som- 
mons  from  gods  or  men,  compared  to  the  re- 
fined sensations  of  the  critic,  as  he  akilfaUy 
impales  these  silly  butterBies  on  his  more  or 
less  witty  pen? 


The  above  remarks  are  apropos  of  the 
publication  of  the  prettiest  littie  book  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time  in  this  age  of  the 
Macmillans,  the  Leypold-&-Holtfl,  and  the 
Bell-and-Daldys :  the  poems,  namdy,  of  the 
late  notorious  Adah  Isaaci  Menken,  whose  re- 
cent death,  in  Paris,  seems  likely  to  draw  the 
vdl  from  what  must  have  been  a  omioos 
character.  For  several  years  her  name  baa 
been  associated,  in  the  public  mind,  only 
with  theatrical  performances  in  which  the 
limit  of  shamelessness  was  reached  and  over- 
leaped, and  with  rumors  of  a  private  life 
that  was  popularly  believed  to  have  matdied 
in  lawlessness  and  dissc^uteness  all  that  was 
known  of  her  in  public.  Ghiiming,  at  one 
time,  to  be  the  wife  of  Heoian  the  prize- 
fighter, but  disclaimed  by  him,  she  was  dis- 
claimed by  other  men  whose  name  she  from 
tune  to  time  assumed.  Of  late,  she  had 
lived  m  Paris,  and  photographs  represeatisg 
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her  sitting  on  the  knee  of  the  elder  Dumas, 
lie  in  his  shirt  and  trousers,  and  she  in  the 
simple  dress  of  an  acrobat  when  that  is  sim- 
plest,— the  couple  looking  very  much  like 
the  male  and  female  gorilla — have  been  freely 
circulated  all  over  Europe,  and  in  this  coun- 
try. As  is  well  known,  her  wide-spread  no- 
toriety was  gained  chiefly  by  her  performance 
of  the  character  of  Mazeppa,  In  the  melo- 
drama of  that  name,  in  which  she  made  all 
the  display  of  her  person  that  the  law  al- 
lows, and  by  that  display  amassed  a  consiil- 
erable  fortune.  As  for  her  acting,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  beneath  contempt,  and,  indeed, 
she  never  associated  her  name  with  any  part 
that  did  not  admit  of  the  indecent  displays 
she  was  so  ready  to  make.  Such  being  all 
that  the  public  had  ever  known  or  heard  of 
this  woman  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  it  is 
not  a  little  surprising  to  be  told,  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  genius,  that  she  wrote  religious 
poetry  of  a  high  order,  and  that  she  had 
many  excellent  virtues!  Her  poems  have 
been  published,  and,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
very  attractive  form,  but  we  do  not  know  by 
whom.  Before  our  copy  reached  us  we  read 
somewhere  that  they  were  to  be  issued  by 
that  refuge  of  the  Bohemians,  John  Camden 
Hotten  of  London.  But  the  English  edition 
bears  no  publisher's  name.  It  is  printed  on 
the  most  delicate  toned  paper,  in  the  clear- 
est print,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
small  wood  cuts,  some  of  which  are  very 
pretty,  and  with  a  well  engraved  bead — a 
steel  vignette — of  the  author.  There  is  also 
a  photo-lithograph  copy  of  a  note  from  Mr. 
Dickens  in  which  he  accepts  the  Dedication 
of  the  volume  offered  him  by  Misa  Menken 
herself  We  presume  that  Mr.  Dickens 
would  not  have  written  Just  the  note  that 
this  is,  unless  he  knew  more  of  the  person 
he  addressed  than  the  world  has  been  per- 
mitted to  know.  Indeed,  we  have  it  from 
one  who  knew  her  that  she  was  a  wonuin  ex- 
tremely amiable,  quick  at  repartee,  and  so 
soft-hearted  to  suffering  fellow-mortals,  that 
she  gave  away  her  money  in  charity  as  fast 
she  earned  it.  We  dare  say  that,  in  one  way 
or  another,  we  shall  soon  learn  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  fairly  of  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. We  wish  it  may  be  possible  to 
get  from  some  one  a  statement  that  shall  de- 
pend for  its  value  and  interest  on  the  plain 
unvarnished  truth  of  it,  and  into  which  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  "  sensation  '^  clement 
may  be  allowed  to  enter.  As  for  her  book 
of  poems,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  while  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  allied  in  thdr 


structure  to  the  rfaapsodicnl,  fragmentary, 
and  often  incoherent  verses  of  Ossian,  and 
Walt  Whitman,  and  the  so-called  "  Prophetic 
Books"  of  William  Blake,  they  do  often 
show  the  possession  of  the  poetical  sense, 
and  are  interesting  not  only  from  their  origin, 
but  in  themselves.  Here  is  a  touch  that  re- 
calls Tennyson's 

-"  And  light 
As  flies  ths  shadow  of  a  bird  sho  fled." 

"  Vifllona  of  Beauty,  of  Light  and  of  Loto, 

Bom  in  the  sonl  of  a  Dream, 
Lost  like  the  phaatom-bird  tmdor  the  dove, 

mien  she  flies  over  a  stream— '' 

This,  too,  that  follows  is  poetic,  and  the 
epithet  applied  to  the  moon  is  striking — 

"  And  promised  that  I  should  kuow  the  sweot  Sis- 
terhood of  the  stars, 

Promised  that  I  should  live  with  the  orookod  moon 
in  her  eternal  beauty." 

But  there  are  not  many  quotable,  nay,  to 
speak  frankly,  there  are  not  many  readable, 
poems  in  this  littie  volume.  Two,  we  should 
like  to  quote,  "  One  Tear  Ago  "  and  "  Work- 
ing and  Waiting;  "  this  last  suggested  by  our 
townsman,  Carl  Muller's,  statue  of  the  Seam- 
stress, at  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery.  **  Workmg 
and  Waiting "  is  a  little  poem  on  the  same 
subject  as  Hood^s  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and 
though  not  BO  striking  in  form  and  expression, 
as  that  famous  lyric,  it  seems  to  us  far  fuller 
of  feeUng,  more  touching  in  its  sincerity.  In 
truth,  these  poems  have  left  a  far  deeper  im- 
pression on  our  mind,  as  we  have  read  them, 
than  any  thing  in  their  Uterary  execution,  or 
even  in  the  ideas  that  the  writer  labors,  in 
vain  for  the  most  part,  to  express  with  clear- 
ness, would  make  appear  reasonable,  if  we 
had  room  for  pages  of  extracts.  We  feel  that 
this  woman  carried  about  with  her  a  suffering 
heart,  that  she  aspired  after  a  better  life  than 
the  one  she  led,  that  she  was  conscious  of 
powers  misused,  and  that  she  struggled  vainly 
in  the  meshes  of  a  net  woven  by  her  want  of 
early  training,  by  passions  she  was  never 
taught  to  control,  and  by  circumstances  that 
finally  became  too  strong  for  her.  If  we  read 
her  verses  aright,  she  was  a  mother,  and  she 
had  deeply  loved  some  one  who  had  betrayed 
and  abandoned  her.  Such  a  story  must  move 
any  human  heart  to  pity,  and  it  is  with  the 
sincerest  pity  that  we  have  closed  this  book. 


Profsssor  Morlet's  volume  of  selections 
from  the  Cavalier  and  Puritan  poetry  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  has  appeared,  and  in  it 
we  find  the  promised  fac-simile  of  the  new 
poem  by  Milton,  of  the  discovery  of  which 
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we  gave  an  account  in  our  last  number.  Mr. 
Morley  presents  his  readers  with  **  The  Epi- 
taph ^  in  two  forms,  first  in  a  photo-lithograph 
copy  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  then  in 
an  exact  rending  of  the  manuscript,  in  modern 
type,  retainmg  all  the  abbreviations  and  con- 
tractions, the  old  spelling,  the  lacunae,  and  the 
doubtful  words,  these  last  in  brackets.  This 
readmg  will  be  found  below,  carefully  printed 
from  Mr.  Morley's  book.  It  shows,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  the  way  in  which  the 
writmg  was  made  to  fit  the  small  page  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Minor  Poems.  The  photo- 
lithograph  copy  shows  us,  too,  what  we  can- 
not convey  by  our  type,  the  way  in  which  the 
clumsy  stamp  of  the  British  Museum  has 
obliterated  the  first  letter  of  the  signature. 


The  person  whose  business  it  was  to  stamp 
the  book  and  prevent  theft,  has  done  his  office 
so  intelligently  as  to  make  it  impoesible  for 
the  owners  of  the  book  to  have  any  more 
benefit  from  the  possession  of  the  signature 
than  the  thief  would  have. .  Moreover,  if  the 
photo-lithograph  has  not  blurred  the  copy,  it 
is  not  altogether  creditable  to  the  judgmeot 
of  Mr.  Bond— the  keeper  of  the  MSSi  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum — that  he  should 
so  unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  the  first 
letter  of  the  signature  to  be  a  P,  and  not  a  J. 
With  the  strongest  magnifier  at  our  command, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  say  that  the  letter  is 
either  one  or  the  other.  But,  then,  we  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  original,  the  ink  of  the  stamp 
and  that  of  the  copy  are  different  in  color. 


An  Epitaph. 

I/e  whom  Heaven  did  call  ctway 
Out  ofthu  Hermitage  of  clay  ^ 
Has  left/ome  reliques  in  this  Urne 
As  a  pledge  of  his  retume, 
Meane  while  y  Mufes  doe  deplore 
The  loffe  of  this  their  paramour 
tV'"  whom  he  f ported  ere  y  day 
Budded  forth  its  tender  ray. 
And  now  Apollo  leaues  his  loses 
And  puts  on  cypres  for  his  bayes. 
The  facrtd fiflers  tune  their  quills 
Onely  toy  blubbering  rills 
And  whilfl  his  doome  they  thinke  upon 
Make  their  aume  teares  their  Helicon, 
Leaving  y  two-tcpt  mount  divine 
To  tume  votaries  to  hisfkrine. 
Think  not  (reader)  mee  lejje  blefl 
Sleeping  in  this  narrow  cifl 
Than  if  my  ajhes  did  lie  hid 
Under  fome  flately  pyramid. 
If  a  rich  tombe  makes  happy,  y 
That  Bee  was  happier  far  y  men 
Who  busie  iny  thymic  wood 
Was  fettered  by  y  golden  flood, 
Wchfrdy  Amber-weeping  Tree 
Diftilleth  downe  fo  plenteoufly, 
ffor  so  this  little  wanton  Elfe 
Mofl  giorioufly  enjhrind  itfelfe, 
A  tombe  whofe  beauty  might  compare 
^*  Cleopatra's  fepulcher. 

In  this  little  bed  my  dufl 
Incurtaind  round  I  here  entrufl, 
Whilft  my  more  pure  and  nobler  part 
Lyes  entomb'' d  in  et/ery  heart. 

Then  pass  on  gently  ye  y  moume. 
Touch  not  this  mine  hollowed  Urne 
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NO  LOVE  LOST. 

A  BOMAHCIB  OF  TRAVEL. 

BsBTHA — Writmg  from  Venice, 


On  yonr  heart  I  feign  myself  fallen— ah,  heavier  burden, 
Darling,  of  sorrow  and  pain  than  ever  shall  rest  there  t— I  take  yon 
Into  these  friendless  arms  of  mine,  that  you  cannot  escape  me — 
Closer  and  closer  I  fold  you  and  tell  you  all,  and  you  listen, 
Just  as  you  used  at  home,  and  you  let  my  sobs  and  my  silence 
Speak,  when  the  words  will  not  come,  and  you  understand  and  forgive  me. 
— Ah  I  no,  no  1  but  I  write,  with  the  wretched  bravado  of  distance, 
VFhat  you  must  read  unmoved  by  the  pity  too  far  for  entreaty. 


Well,  I  could  never  have  loved  him,  but  when  he  sought  me  and  asked  me, — 
When  to  the  men  that  offered  their  lives,  the  love  of  a  woman 
Seemed  so  easy  to  give  1 — I  promised  the  love  that  he  asked  me. 
Sent  him  to  war  with  my  kiss  on  his  lips,  and  thought  him  my  hero. 
Afterward  came  the  doubt,  and  out  of  long  question,  self-knowledge ; 
Came  that  great  defeat,  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  withered, — 
Mine  leaped  high  with  the  awful  relief  won  of  death.    But  the  horror. 
Then,  of  the  crime  that  was  wrought  in  that  guilty  moment  of  rapture — 
Guilty  as  if  my  will  had  winged  the  bullet  that  struck  him — 
Clung  to  me  day  and  night,  and  dreaming  I  saw  him  forever. 
Looking  through  battle-smoke  with  sorrowful  eyes  of  upbraiding. 
Or,  in  the  moonlight  lying  gray,  or  dimly  approaching. 
Holding  toward  me  his  arms,  that  still  held  nearer  and  nearer, 
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Folded  about  me  at  last . . .  and  I  would  I  had  died  in  the  fever  !— 
Better  then  than  now,  and  better  than  ever  hereafter  I 


in. 

"Weary  as  some  illusion  of  fever  to  me  was  the  ocean — 
Storm-swept,  scourged  with  bitter  rains,  and  wandering  always 
Onward  from  sky  to  sky  with  iiidless  processions  of  surges, 
E[nowing  not  life  or  death,  but  since  the  light  was,  the  first  day. 
Only  enduring  unrest  till  the  darkness  possess  it,  the  last  day. 
Over  its  desolate  depths  we  voyaged  away  from  all  living  : 
All  the  world  behind  us  waned  into  vaguest  remoteness ; 
Names,  and  faces,  and  scenes  recurred  like  that  broken  remembrance 
Of  the  anterior,  bodiless  life  of  the  spirit — the  trouble 
Of  a  bewildered  brain,  or  the  touch  of  the  Hand  that  created ; 
And  when  the  ocean  ceased  at  last  like  a  faded  illusion, 
Europe  itself  seemed  only  a  vision  of  eld  and  of  sadness. 
Nought  but  the  dark  in  my  soul  remained  to  me  constant  and  real, 
Growing  and  taking  the  thoughts  bereft  of  happier  uses. 
Blotting  all  sense  of  lapse  from  the  days  that  with  swift  iteration 
Were  and  were  not.    They  fable  the  bright  days  the  fleetest : 
These  that  had  nothing  to  give,  that  had  nothing  to  bring  or  to  promise 
Went  as  one  day  alone.    For  me  was  no  alternation 
Save  fh)m  my  dull  despair  to  wild  and  reckless  rebellion, 
When  the  regret  for  my  sin  was  turned  to  ruthless  self-pity — 
When  I  hated  him  whose  love  had  made  me  its  victim. 
Through  his  faith  and  my  falsehood  yet  claiming  me.    Then  I  was  smitten 
With  so  great  remorse,  such  grief  for  him,  and  compassion, 
That,  if  he  could  have  come  back  to  me,  I  had  welcomed  and  loved  him 
More  than  man  e'er  was  loved. — Alas,  for  me  that  another 
Holds  his  place  in  my  heart  evermore !    Alas,  that  I  listened 
When  the  words  whose  daring  lured  my  spirit  and  lulled  it. 
Seemed  to  take  my  blame  away  with  my  strength  of  resistance  ! 

Do  not  make  haste  to  condemn  me :  my  will  was  a  woman's 
Fain  to  be  broken  by  love :  yet  unto  the  last  I  endeavored 
What  I  could  to  be  faithful  still  to  the  past  and  my  penance ; 
And  as  we  stood  that  night  in  the  old  Roman  garden  together — 
By  the  fountain  whose  passionate  tears  but  now  had  implored  me 
In  his  pleading  voice— and  he  waited  my  answer,  I  told  him 
All  that  had  been  before  of  delusion  and  guilt,  and  conjured  him 
Not  to  darken  his  fate  with  me.    The  costly  endeavor 
Only  was  subtler  betrayal.    O  me,  from  the  pang  of  confession, 
Sprang  what  strange  delight,  as  I  tore  from  its  lurking  that  horror 
Brooded  upon  so  long,  with  the  hope  that  at  last  I  might  see  it 
Through  his  eyes  unblurred  by  the  tears  that  disordered  my  vision  I 
O,  with  what  rapturous  triumph  I  humbled  my  spirit  before  him, 
That  he  might  lift  me  and  soothe  me,  and  make  that  dreary  remembrance, 
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All  this  confused  present  seem  only  some  sickness  of  fancy, 
Only  a  morbid  folly,  no  certain  and  actual  trouble  I 
If  from  that  refuge  I  fled  with  words  of  too  feeble  denial — 
Bade  him  hate  me,  with  sobs  that  entreated  his  tenderest  pity. 
Moved  mute  lips  and  left  the  meaningless  farewell  unuttered, — 
She  that  never  has  loved,  alone  can  wholly  condemn  me. 


TV. 

How  could  he  other  than  follow  ?    My  heart  had  bidden  him  follow, 
Nor  had  my  lips  forbidden ;  and  Rome  yet  glimmered  behind  me, 
When  my  soul  yearned  toward  his  from  the  sudden  forlomness  of  absence. 
Everywhere  his  face  looked  from  vanishing  glimpses  of  faces. 
Everywhere  his  voice  reached  my  senses  in  fugitive  cadence. 
Sick,  through  the  storied  cities,  with  wretched  hopes,  and  upbraidings 
Of  my  own  heart  for  its  hopes,  I  went  from  wonder  to  wonder, 
Blind  to  them  all,  or  only  beholding  them  wronged  and  related, 
Through  some  trick  of  disordered  thought,  to  myself  and  my  trouble. 
Not  surprise  nor  regret,  but  a  fierce,  precipitate  gladness 
Sent  the  blood  to  my  throbbing  heart  when  I  fomid  him  in  Venice. 
"  Waiting  for  you,"  he  whispered ;  "  you  would  so."    I  answered  him  nothing. 


Father,  whose  humor  grows  more  silent  and  ever  more  absent 
(Changed  in  all  but  love  for  me  since  the  death  of  my  mother), 
Willing  to  see  me  contented  at  last,  and  trusting  us  wholly, 
Left  us  together  alone  in  our  world  of  love  and  of  beauty. 
So,  by  noon  and  by  night,  we  two  have  wandered  in  Venice, 
Where  the  beautiful  lives  in  vivid  and  constant  caprices. 
Yet,  where  the  charm  is  so  perfect  that  nothing  fantastic  surprises 
More  than  in  dreams,  and  one's  life  with  the  life  of  the  city  is  blended 
In  a  luxurious  calm,  and  the  whole  world  without  and  beyond  it 
Seems  but  the  emptiest  fable  of  vain  aspiration  and  labor. 

Yes,  from  all  that  makes  this  Venice  sole  among  cities. 
Peerless  forever — the  still  lagoons  that  sleep  in  the  sunlight. 
Lulled  by  their  island-bells — the  night's  mysterious  waters. 
Lit  through  their  shadowy  depths  by  stems  of  splendor  that  blossom 
Into  the  lamps  that  float,  like  flamy  lotuses,  over— 
Narrow  and  secret  canals,  that  dimly  gleaming  and  glooming 
Under  palace-walls  and  numberless  arches  of  bridges. 
List  no  sound  but  the  dip  of  the  gondolier's  oar  and  his  warning 
Cried  from  comer  to  comer — the  sad,  superb  Oanalazzo 
Mirroring  marvellous  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  dreaming  of  glory 
Out  of  the  empty  homes  of  her  lords  departed — the  footways 
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Wandering  sunless  between  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  stealing 
Glimpses,  through  rusted  cancelli,  of  lurking  greenness  of  gardens. 
Wild-grown  flowers  and  broken  statues  and  mouldering  frescoes — 
Thoroughfares  filled  with  traffic,  and  throngs  ever  ebbing  and  flowing 
To  and  firom  the  heart  of  the  city,  whose  pride  and  devotion. 
Lifting  high  the  bells  of  Saint  Mark's  like  prayers  unto  heaven. 
Stretch  a  marble  embrace  of  palaces  towVd  the  cathedral 
Orient,  gorgeous,  and  flushed  with  color  and  light,  like  the  morning — 
From  the  lingering  waste  that  is  not  yet  ruin  in  Venice, 
And  her  phantasmal  show  through  all  of  being  and  doing- 
Came  a  strange  joy  to  us,  untouched  by  regret  for  the  idle 
Days  without  yesterdays  that  died  into  nights  without  morrows. 
Here,  in  our  paradise  of  love  we  reigned,  new-created. 
As  in  the  youth  of  the  world,  in  the  days  before  evil  and  conscience. 
Ah  I  in  our  fair,  lost  world  was  neither  fearing  nor  doubting, 
Neither  the  sickness  of  old  remorse,  nor  the  gloom  of  foreboding, 
Only  the  glad  surrender  of  all  individual  being 
Unto  him  whom  I  loved,  and  in  whose  tender  possession. 
Fate-free,  my  soul  reposed  from  its  anguish. 

•—Of  these  things  I  write  yoa 
As  of  another's  experience — ^part  of  my  own  they  no  longer 
Seem  to  me  now  through  the  doom  that  darkens  the  past  like  the  Aiture. 


VL 

Golden  the  sunset  gleamed,  above  the  city  behind  us, 
Out  of  a  city  of  clouds  as  fairy  and  lovely  as  Venice, 
While  we.looked  at  the  fishing-sails  of  purple  and  yellow 
Far  on  the  rim  of  the  sea,  whose  light  and  musical  surges 
Broke  along  the  sands  with  a  faint,  reiterant  sadness. 
But,  when  the  sails  had  darkened  into  black  wings,  through  the  twilight 
Sweeping  away  into  night — ^past  the  broken  tombs  of  the  Hebrews 
Homeward  we  sauntered  slowly,  through  dew-sweet,  blossomy  alleys ; 
So  drew  near  the  boat  by  errant  and  careless  approaches. 
Entered,  and  left  with  indolent  pulses  the  Lido  behind  us. 

All  the  sunset  had  paled,  and  the  campanUi  of  Venice 
Rose  like  the  masts  of  a  mighty  fleet  moored  there  in  the  water. 
Lights  flashed  furtively  to  and  fro  through  the  deepening  twilight. 
Massed  in  one  thick  shade  lay  the  Gardens ;  the  numberless  islands 
Lay  like  shadows  upon  the  lagoons.    And  on  ns  as  we  loitered 
By  their  enchanted  coasts,  a  spell  of  inefiable  sweetness 
Fell  and  made  us  at  one  with  them ;  and  silent  and  blissfbl 
Shadows  we  seemed  that  drifted  on  through  a  being  of  shadow. 
Vague,  indistinct  to  ourselves,  unbounded  by  hope  or  remembrance. 
Yet,  we  knew  the  beautifhl  night  as  it  grew  ft*om  the  twilight : 
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Par  beneath  ns  and  far  above  us  the  vault  of  the  heavens 

Glittered  and  darkened  ;  the  moon,  that  long  had  haunted  the  daylight, 

Wan  and  thin,  then  rose  'mid  the  stars  in  her  Ailness  of  splendor ; 

And  over  all  the  lagoons  fell  the  silvery  rain  of  the  moonbeams 

As  in  the  chansons  the  young  girls  sang  while  their  gondolas  passed  us — 

Sang  in  the  joy  of  love,  or  youth's  desire  of  loving. 

Balmy  night  of  the  South  I    Oh  x>erfect  night  of  the  Summer  I 
Night  of  the  distant  dark,  of  the  near  and  tender  effulgence  I— 
How  from  my  despair  are  thy  peace  and  loveliness  frightened  I 
For,  while  our  boat  lay  there  at  the  wUl  of  the  light  undulations, 
Idle  as  if  our  mood  imbued  and  controlled  it,  yet  ever 
Seeming  to  bear  us  on  athwart  those  shining  expanses 
Ont  to  shining  seas  beyond  pursuit  or  returning— 

There,  while  we  lingered,  and  lingered,  and  would  not  break  from  our  rapture, 
Down  the  mirrored  night  another  gondola  drifted 
Nearer  and  slowly  nearer  our  own,  and  moonlighted  faces 
Stared.    And  that  sweet  trance  grew  a  rigid  and  dreadful  possession, 
Which,  if  no  dream  indeed,  yet  mocked  with  such  semblance  of  dreaming, 
That  as  it  happens  in  dreams,  when  a  dear  face  stooping  to  kiss  us. 
Takes,  ere  the  lips  have  touched,  some  malign  and  horrible  aspect, 
His  face  faded  away,  and  the  face  of  the  Dead— of  that  other — 
Flashed  on  mine,  and  writhing  through  every  change  of  emotion, — 
Wild  amaze  and  scorn,  accusation  and  pitiless  mocking, — 
Vanished  into  the  swoon  whose  blackness  encompassed  and  hid  me. 


Philip.— 2V>  Bertha, 

I  AH  not  sure,  I  own,  that  if  first  I  had  seen  my  delusion 
When  I  saw  you,  last  night,  I  should  be  so  ready  to  give  you 
Now  your  promises  back,  and  hold  myself  nothing  above  you. 
That  it  is  mine  to  offer  a  freedom  you  never  could  ask  for. 
Yet,  believe  me,  indeed,  from  no  bitter  heart  I  release  you : 
Tou  are  as  free  of  me  now,  as  though  I  had  died  in  the  battle, 
Or  as  I  never  had  lived.    Nay,  if  it  is  mine  to  forgive  you. 
Go  without  share  of  the  blame  that  could  hardly  be  all  upon  your  side. 

Qhosts  are  not  sensitive  things ;  yet,  after  my  death  in  the  papers. 
Sometimes  a  harrowing  doubt  assailed  this  impalpable  essence : 
Had  I  done  so  well  to  plead  my  cause  at  that  moment, 
When  your  consent  must  be  yielded  less  to  the  lover  than  soldier  ? 
'^  Not  so  well,^^  I  was  answered  by  that  ethereal  conscience 
Ghosts  have  about  them,  ^'  and  not  so  nobly  or  wisely  as  might  be." 
—Truly,  I  loved  you,  then,  as  now  I  love  you  no  longer. 
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I  was  a  prisoner  tfaen^  and  this  doubt  in  the  languor  of  sickness 
Came ;  and  it  clung  to  my  convalescence,  and  grew  to  the  purpose, 
After  my  days  of  captivity  ended,  to  seek  you  and  solve  it, 
And,  if  I  haply  had  erred,  to  undo  the  wrong,  and  releaBe  you. 

Well,  you  have  solved  me  the  doubt.    I  dare  to  trust  that  you  wept  me, 
Just  a  little,  at  first,  when  you  heard  of  me  dead  in  the  battle  ? 
For,  we  were  plighted,  you  know,  and  even  in  this  saintly  humor, 
I  would  scarce  like  to  believe  that  my  loss  had  merely  relieved  you. 
Tet,  I  say,  it  was  prudent  and  well  not  to  wait  for  my  coming 
Back  from  the  dead.    If  it  may  be  I  sometimes  had  cherished  the  fancy 
That  I  had  won  some  right  to  the  palm  with  the  pang  of  the  martyr, 
Fondly  intended,  perhaps,  some  splendor  of  self-abnegation- 
Doubtless  all  that  was  a  folly  which  merciful  chances  have  spared  me. 
No,  I  am  far  from  complaining  that  Circumstance  coolly  has  ordered 
Matters  of  tragic  fate  in  such  a  commonplace  fashion. 
How  do  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  easiest  isn't  the  best  way  1 

Friendly  adieus  end  this  note,  and  our  little  comedy  with  it. 


^ASKY,— To  Clara. 


Yes,  I  promised  to  write,  but  how  shall  I  write  to  you,  darling  ? 
Venice  we  reached  last  Monday,  wild  for  canals  and  for  color. 
Palaces,  prisons,  lagoons,  and  gondolas,  bravoes,  and  moonlight. 
All  the  mysterious,  dreadful,  beautiful  things  in  existence. 
Fred  had  joined  us  at  Naples,  insuflf^bly  knowing  and  travelled, 
Wise  in  the  prices  of  things  and  great  at  tempestuous  bargains, 
Rich  in  the  costly  nothing  our  youthful  travellers  buy  here, 
At  a  prodigious  outlay  of  time  and  money  and  trouble ; 
Utter  confusion  of  facts,  and  talking  the  wildest  of  pictures. 
Pyramids,  battle-fields,  bills,  and  examinations  of  luggage. 
Passports,  policemen,  porters,  and  how  he  got  through  his  tobacco — 
Ignorant,  handsome,  full-bearded,  brown,  and  good-natured  as  ever : 
Annie  thinks  him  perfect,  and  I  well  enough  for  a  brother. 
Also,  a  friend  of  Fred's  came  with  us  iSrom  Naples  to  Venice ; 
And,  altogether,  I  think,  we  are  rather  agreeable  people. 
For  we've  been  taking  our  pleasure  at  all  times  in  perfect  good-humor, — 
Which  is  an  excellent  thing  that  you'll  understand  when  you've  travelled, 
Seen  Recreation  dead-beat  and  cross,  and  learnt  what  a  burden 
Frescos,  for  instance,  can  be,  and,  in  general,  what  an  aflliction 
Life  is  apt  to  become  among  the  antiques  and  old  masters. 
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Venice  we've  thoronghly  done,  and  it*8  perfectiy  true  of  the  pictures— 
Titians  and  Tintorettos,  and  Palmas  and  Paul  Yeroneses ; 
Neither  are  gondolas  fictions,  but  verities  hearse-like  and  swan-like 
Quite  as  the  heart  could  wish.    And  one  finds,  to  one's  infinite  comfort, 
Venice  just  as  unique  as  one's  fondest  visions  have  made  it : 
Palaces  and  mosquitos  rise  from  the  water  together, 
And,  in  the  city's  streets,  the  salt-sea  is  ebbing  and  flowing 
Several  inches  or  more. 

— Ah  I  let  me  not  wrong  thee,  O  Venice  I 
Fairest,  forlomest,  and  saddest  of  all  the  cities,  and  dearest  I 
Dear,  for  my  heart  has  won  here  deep  peace  from  cruel  confUsion ; 
And  in  this  lucent  air,  whose  night  is  but  tenderer  noonday. 
Fear  is  forever  dead,  and  hope  has  put  on  the  immortal  I 
— There  I  and  you  need  not  laugh.    I'm  coming  to  something  directly. 
One  thing :  Tve  bought  you  a  chain  of  the  famous  fabric  of  Venice — 
Something  peculiar  and  quaint,  and  of  such  a  delicate  texture 
That  you  must  wear  it  embroidered  upon  a  riband  of  velvet. 
If  you  would  have  the  effect  of  its  exquisite  fineness  and  beauty. 
''  Isn't  it  very  frail  ? "  I  asked  of  the  workman  who  made  it. 
"  Strong  enough,  if  you  will,  to  bind  a  lover,  signora," — 
With  an  expensive  smile.    'Twas  bought  near  the  Bridge  of  Rialto. 
(Shylock,  you  know.)    In  our  shopping,  Aunt  May  and  Fred  do  the  talking : 
Fred  begins  always  in  French,  with  the  most  delicious  effrout'ry. 
Only  to  end  in  profoundest  humiliation  and  English. 
Aunt,  however,  scorns  to  speak  any  tongue  but  Italian : 
"  Quauto  per  these  ones  here  ? "  and  "  What  did  you  say  was  the  prezzo  ? "  * 
"  Ah  1  troppo  caro  I     Too  much  !    No,  no  I    Don't  I  teU  you  it's  troppo  ?  " 
All  the  while  insists  that  the  gondolieri  shall  show  us 
What  she  calls  Titian's  palazzo,  and  pines  for  the  house  of  Othello. 
Annie,  the  dear  little  goose,  believes  in  Fred  and  her  mother 
With  an  enchanting  abandon.    She  doesn't  at  all  understand  them, 
Bat,  she's  some  twilight  views  of  their  cleverness.    Father  is  quiet, 
Now  and  then  ventures  some  French,  when  he  fancies  that  nobody  hears  him, 
In  an  aside  to  the  valet-de-place— I  never  detect  him — 
Boys  things  for  mother  and  me  with  a  quite  supernatural  sweetness, 
Tolerates  all  Fred's  airs,  and  is  indispensably  pleasant. 


n. 

Prattling  on  of  these  things,  which  I  think  cannot  interest  deeply. 
So  I  hold  back  in  my  heart  its  dear  and  wonderftd  secret, 
(Which  I  must  tell  you  at  last,  however  I  falter  to  tell  you). 
Fain  to  keep  it  all  my  own  for  a  little  while  longer, — 
Doubting  but  it  shall  lose  some  part  of  its  strangeness  and  sweetness, 
Shared  with  another,  and  fearful  that  even  you  may  not  find  it 
Just  the  marvel  that  I  do — and  thus  turn  our  friendship  to  hatred. 
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Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  this  love,  which  I  feel  is  eternal 
Must  have  begmi  with  my  life,  and  diat  only  an  absence  was  ended 
When  we  met  and  knew  in  our  souls  that  we  loved  one  another. 
For,  Arom  the  first  was  no  doubt.    The  earliest  hints  of  the  passion, 
Whispered  to  girlhood^d  tremulous  dream,  may  be  mixed  with  mi^tving, 
But,  when  the  very  lore  comes,  it  bears  no  yagueness  of  meaning ; 
Touched  by  its  truth  (too  fine  to  be  felt  by  the  ignorant  senses, 
Ejiowing  but  looks  and  utterance),  soul  unto  soul  makes  confession, 
Silence  to  silence  speaks.    And  I  think  that  this  subtile  assurance, 
Yet  unconfirmed  from  without,  is  even  sweeter  and  deaier 
Than  the  perfected  bliss  that  comes  when  the  words  ha^e  been  spoken. 
—  Not  that  rd  have  them  unsaid,  now  1    But,  'twas  delictous  to  ponder 
All  the  miracle  over,  and  elaap  it,  and  keep  it,  and  hide  it. 
While  I  beheld  him,  you  know,  with  looks  of  indifferent  languor, 
Talking  of  other  things — ^and  felt  the  divine  contradiction 
Trouble  my  heart  below  ! 

And  yet,  if  no  doubt  touched  our  passion, 
Do  not  believe  for  that,  our  love  has  been  wholly  unclouded. 
All  best  things  are  ours  when  pain  and  patience  have  won  them : 
Peace  itself  would  mean  nothing  but  for  the  strife  that  preceded — 
Triumph  of  love  is  greatest,  when  peril  of  love  has  been  sorest. 
(That's  to  say,  I  dare  say.    Pm  only  repeating  what  he  said.) 

Well,  of  all  wretched  things  in  the  world,  a  mystery,  Clara, 
Lurk^  in  this  life  dear  to  mine,  and  hopelessly  held  us  asunder 
When  we  drew  nearest  together,  and  all  but  his  speech  said,  "  I  love  you." 
Fred  had  known  him  at  college,  and  then  had  found  him  at  Naples, 
After  several  years, — and  called  him  a  capital  fellow. 
Thus  far  his  knowledge  went,  and  beyond  this  began  to  run  shallow 
Over  troubled  ways,  and  to  break  into  brilliant  conjecture, 
.  Harder  by  fiu  to  endure  than  the  other's  reticent  absence — 
Absence  wherein  at  times  he  seemed  to  walk  like  one  troubled 
By  an  uneasy  dream,  whose  spell  is  not  broken  with  waking. 
And  it  returns  all  day  with  a  vivid  and  sudden  recurrence. 
As  a  remembered  event.    Of  the  past  that  was  closest  the  present. 
This  we  knew  A-om  himself:  He  went  at  the  earliest  summons, 
When  the  Rebellion  began,  and  falling,  terribly  wounded, 
Into  the  enemy's  hands,  after  ages  of  sickness  and  prison. 
Made  his  escape  at  last ;  and  returning,  found  all  his  virtues 
Grown  out  of  recognition  and  «hining  in  posthumous  splendor, — 
Found  all  changed  and  estranged,  and,  he  Amcied,  more  wonder  than  welcome. 
So,  somewhat  heavy  of  heart,  and  disabled  ibr  war,  he  had  wandered 
Hither  to  Europe  for  perfecter  peace.    Abruptly  his  silence, 
Full  of  suggestion  and  sadness,  made  here  a  chasm  between  us. 
But  we  spanned  the  chasm  with  conversational  bridges, 
Else  talked  round  about  it,  and  feigned  an  ignorance  of  it, 
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With  tho  absurd  pretence,  wMch  is  always  so  painM  or  ooznic, 
TJnst  as  you  happen  to  make  it  or  see  it. 

In  spite  of  our  fictions, 
ScTcred  from  his  by  that  nience,  my  heart  grew  evermore  anxious, 
Till  last  night  when  together  we  sat  in  Piazza  San  Marco, 
(Then  when  the  morrow  must  bring  us  parting—- forever,  it  might  be) 
Taking  our  ices  al  fresco.    Some  strolling  minstrels  were  singing 
Airs  from  the  Trovatore.    I  noted  with  painful  observance. 
With  the  unwilling  minuteness,  at  such  times  absolute  torture, 
All  that  brilliant  scene,  for  which  I  cared  nothing,  before  me : 
Dark-eyed  Venetian  leoni  regarding  the  forestieri 
With  those  compassionate  looks  of  gentle  and  curious  wonder 
Home-keeping  Italy^s  nations  bend  on  the  voyaging  races. 
Taciturn,  indolent,  sad  as  their  beautiful  city  itself  is ; 
Groups  of  remotest  English — ^not  just  the  traditional  English, 
(Lavish  Milor  is  no  more,  and  your  travelling  Briton  is  frugal) 
Cnglish,  though,  after  all,  with  the  Channel  always  between  them, 
Islanded  in  themselves,  and  the  Continent's  sociable  races : 
Country-people  of  ours — ^the  New  World's  confident  children. 
Proud  of  America  always,  and  even  vain  of  the  Troubles 
As  of  disaster  laid  out  on  a  scale  unequalled  in  Europe ; 
Polyglot  Russians  that  spoke  all  languages  better  than  natives ; 
White-coated  Austrian  officers,  anglicised  Austrian  dandies. 
Gorgeous  Levantine  figures  of  Greek,  and  Turk,  and  Albanian — 
These,  and  the  throngs  that  moved  through  the  long  arcades  and  Piazza, 
Shone  on  by  numberless  lamps  that  flamed  round  the  perfect  Piazza, 
Jewel-like  set  in  the  splendid  frame  of  this  beautiful  picture, 
Full  of  such  motley  life,  and  so  altogether  Venetian. 

Then,  we  rose  and  walked  where  the  lamps  were  blanched  by  the  moonlight 
Flooding  the  Piazzetta  with  splendor,  and  throwing  in  shadow 
All  the  facade  of  Saint  Mark's,  with  its  pillars,  and  horses,  and  arches ; 
But  the  sculptured  frondage,  that  blossoms  over  the  arches 
Into  the  forms  of  saints,  was  touched  with  tenderest  lucence, 
And  the  angel  that  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  vast  campanile, 
Bathed  his  golden  vans  in  tho  liquid  light  of  the  moonbeams. 
Black  rose  the  granite  pillars  that  lift  the  Saint  and  the  Lion ; 
Black  sank  the  island  campanili«from  distance  to  distance ; 
Over  the  charmM  scene  there  brooded  a  presence  of  inusic. 
Subtler  than  sound,  and  felt,  unheard,  in  the  depth  of  the  spirit 

How  can  I  gather  and  show  you  the  airy  tiireads  of  enchantment 
Woven  that  night  round  my  life  and  forever  wrought  into  my  being, 
As  in  our  boat  we  glided  away  from  the  glittering  city  f 
Dull  at  heart  I  felt,  and  I  looked  at  the  lights  in  the  water, 
Blurring  their  brilliance  with  tears,  while  the  tresses  of  eddying  seaweed. 
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Whirled  in  the  ebbing  tide,  like  the  tresses  of  sea-maidens  drifdng 

Seaward  from  palace-haunts,  in  moonshine  glistened  and  darkened.  • 

Sad  and  vague  were  my  thoughts,  and  full  of  fear  was  the  silence, 
And,  when  he  turned  to  speak  at  last,  I  trembled  to  hear  him, 
Feeling  he  now  must  speak  of  his  love,  and  his  life  and  its  secret, — 
Now  that  the  narrowing  chances  had  left  but  that  cruel  conclusion, 
Else  the  life-long  ache  of  a  loye  and  a  trouble  unuttercd. 
Better,  my  feebleness  pleaded,  the  dreariest  doubt  that  had  yezed  me. 
Than  my  life  left  nothing,  not  even  a  doubt  to  console  it ; 
But,  while  I  trembled  and  listened,  his  broken  words  crumbled  to  silence, 
And,  as  though  some  touch  of  fate  had  thrilled  him  with  warning, 
Suddenly  from  me  he  turned.    Our  gondola  slipped  from  the  shadow 
Under  a  ship  lying  near,  and  glided  into  the  moonlight, 
Where,  in  its  brightest  lustre,  another  gondola  rested : 
/  saw  two  lovers  there,  and  he,  in  the  face  of  the  woman. 
Saw,  what  has  made  him  mine,  my  own  belovM,  forever  I 
Mine  I— but  through  what  tribulation,  and  awful  confusion  of  spirit ! 
Tears  that  I  think  of  with  smiles,  and  sighs  I  remember  with  laughter, 
Agonies  full  of  absurdity,  keen,  ridiculous  anguish, 
Ending  in  depths  of  blissful  shame,  and  heavenly  transports  I 


III. 

White,  and  estranged  as  a  man  who  has  looked  on  a  spectre,  he  mutely 
Sank  to  the  place  at  my  side,  nor  while  we  returned  to  the  city 
Uttered  a  word  of  explaining,  or  comment,  or  comfort,  but  only, 
With  his  good-night,  incoherently  craved  my  forgiveness  and  patience. 
Parted,  and  left  me  to  spend  the  night  in  hysterical  vigils. 
Tending  to  Annie's  supreme  dismay,  and  postponing  our  journey 
One  day  longer  at  least ;  for  I  went  to-bed  in  the  morning. 
Firmly  rejecting  the  pity  of  friends,  and  the  pleasures  of  travel, 
Fixed  in  a  dreadful  purpose  never  to  get  any  better. 

Later,  however,  I  rallied,  when  Fred  with  a  maddening  prologue, 
Touching  the  cause  of  my  sickness,  including  his  fever  at  Jafia, 
Told  me  that  some  one  was  waiting ;  and  could  he  see  me,  a  moment  ? 
See  me  ?    Certainly  not.    Or,  yes.      But  why  did  he  want  to  f 
So,  in  the  dishabille  of  a  morning-gown  and  an  aAn-chair, 
Languid,  with  eloquent  wanness  of  eye  and  of  cheek,  I  received  him — 
Willing  to  touch  and  reproach,  and  half-melted  myself  by  my  pathos. 
Which,  with  a  reprobate  joy,  I  wholly  forgot  the  next  instant, 
As,  with  electric  words,  few,  swift  and  vivid,  he  brought  me, 
Through  a  brief  tempest  of  tears,  to  this  heaven  of  sunshine  and  sweetness. 

Tes,  he  had  looked  on  a  ghost — ^the  phantom  of  love  that  was  perished  !- 
When,  last  night,  ho  beheld  the  scene  of  which  I  have  told  you. 
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For  to  that  woman  there,  his  troth  had  been  solemnly  plighted 

£re  he  went  to  the  war.     His  return  from  the  dead  found  her  absent 

In  the  belief  of  his  death ;  and  hither  to  Europe  he  followed, — 

Followed,  to  seek  her,  and  keep,  if  she  would,  the  promise  between  them, 

Or,  were  a  haunting  doubt  confirmed,  to  break  it  and  free  her. 

Then,  at  Naples  we  met,  and  the  love  that  before  he  was  conscious, 

Turned  his  life  toward  mine,  laid  torturing  stress  to  the  purpose 

Whither  it  drove  him  forever,  and  whence  forever  it  swerved  him. 

How  could  he  tell  me  his  love,  with  this  terrible  burden  upon  him  i 

How  could  he  linger  near  me,  and  still  withhold  the  avowal  ? 

And  what  ruin  were  that,  if  the  other  were  doubted  unjustly, 

And  should  prove  fatally  true  t    With  shame,  he  confessed  he  had  faltered, 

Clinging  to  guilty  delays  and  to  hopes  that  were  bitter  with  treason. 

Up  to  the  eve  of  our  parting.    And  then  the  last  anguish  was  spared  him. 

Her  love  for  him  was  dead.    But  the  heart  that  leaped  in  his  bosom 

With  a  great,  dumb  throb  of  joy  and  wonder  and  doubting. 

Still  must  yield  to  the  spell  of  his  silencing  will  till  that  phantom 

Proved  an  actual  ghost  by  commonplace  tests  of  the  daylight. 

Such  as  speech  with  the  lady's  father. 

And  now,  could  I  pardon — 
Nay,  did  I  think  I  could  love  him  ?    I  sobbingly  answered,  I  thought  so. 
And  we  are  all  of  us  going  to  Lago  di  Como  to-morrow, 
With  an  ulterior  view  at  the  first  convenient  Legation. 

Patientest  darling,  good-bye  I    Poor  Fred,  whose  sense  of  what's  proper 
Never  was  touched  till  now,  is  shocked  at  my  glad  self-betrayals, 
And  I  am  pointed  out  as  an  awful  example  to  Annie, 
Figuring  all  she  must  never  be.    But,  Oh,  if  h^  loves  me  I — 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since,  he  has  shown  me  a  letter  in  which  he  forgives  and  absolves  her 
(Philip,  of  course,  not  Fred.    And  the  other^  of  course,  and  not  Annie). 
Wasn't  it  generous,  dear,  unselfish,  noble,  heroic  ? 


L'Eirvoi.— (7fera>  Comment, 

Well,  Tm  glad,  I  am  sure,  if  Fanny  supposes  she's  happy. 
Fve  no  doubt  her  lover  is  good  and  noble— as  men  go. 
But,  as  regards  his  giving  up  a  woman  who'd  wholly  forgot  him, 
And  whom  he  loved  no  longer,  for  one  whom  he  loves,  and  who  loves  him, 
I  don't  exactly  see  where  the  "heraitm  commenoes. 
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YesI  She  could  not  be  mistaken! 
It  was  himself  1  The  minuteness  of  Mrs. 
Vane^s  description  left  his  identity  be- 
yond a  question.  She  recognized  him 
instantly,  as  she  would  have  done  a 
well-known  friend,  or  a  stranger  whose 
portrait  she  had  just  been  gazing  upon. 
The  manly  bearing ;  the  striking  profile ; 
the  peculiar,  slumberous  blue  of  the 
eyes ;  aboye  all,  the  crisp,  chestnut  curls, 
tingling  with  vitality,  and  strong,  vigor- 
ous' personality,  that  had  struck  Mrs. 
Vane's  fancy  as  so  well  representing  her 
ideal  of  a  fictitious  character ;  every  fea- 
ture that  she  had  described,  Ad^le  rec- 
ognized in  the  stranger  who  was  stand- 
ing before  her.  She  did  not  know  how 
distinctly  the  image  presented  to  her 
had  been  daguerreotyped  upon  her 
memory,  until  she  saw  the  reality  from 
which  it  had  been  drawn.  What  was 
to  be  done  ? 

If  AdMe  had  hesitated  for  a  single 
instant,  timidity  would  have  carried 
the  day,  and  she  would  have  allowed 
the  stranger  to  pass.  But,  happily,  she 
had  one  characteristic,  among  Ameri- 
cans, at  least,  exceedingly  rare — im- 
pulsiveness. Although  reserved,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  timid,  she  could,  oc- 
casionally, forget  herself,  and  act  from 
impulse— a  trait  that  did  her  good  ser- 
vice at  the  present  moment.  She  re- 
membered Mrs.  Vane's  bitter  disap- 
pointment ;  she  thought  of  her  earnest 
desire  bafBled;  of  the  joy  that  she 
would  feel  if  enabled  to  carry  out 
her  plan,  and  the  infiuence  which  so 
propitious  an  event  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  upon  her  success  in  the  pic- 
ture that  she  was  contemplating ;  she 
thought)  too,  of  her  own  promise,  so 
lightly  made,  only  a  moment  since,  to 
find  Prince  Zariades,  and  of  the  strange- 
Dcss  of  the  coincidence  that  now  placed 
it  in  her  power  to  perform  that  promise ; 
and  did  not  hesitate. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  stepping  for- 
ward, just  as  the  stranger  was  about 


uttering  an  apology  for  his  awkward- 
ness, although,  in  reality,  he  had  not 
been  any  more  to  blame  than  Adele; 
"  you  are,  I  think — " 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  I  Mr.  Dudley  Morti- 
mer I "  he  answered,  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  standing  with  it  in  hia  hand,  with 
an  air  of  supreme  loyalty,  that  would 
have  been  a  good  study  for  an  English- 
man meeting  his  sovereign  unexpected- 
ly, and  recognizing  her  in  spite  of  an 
incognito. 

"Pray,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Mortimer," 
Ad^le  continued,  '^  for  venturing  to  ad- 
dress you,  although  a  stranger.  The 
circumstances  th&t  make  me  speak  must 
plead  for  me.  I  have  an  intimate  friend 
who  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  you 
on  business  of  the  greatest  importance. 
I  have  just  left  this  person — ^  Ad^le 
paused.  How  could  she  tell  Mrs.  Vane's 
story  in  the  few  brief  words  in  which 
she  must  tell  it,  in  such  an  interview, 
with  an  utter  stranger,  without  making 
her  seem  absurd,  and  herself  unwarrant- 
ably bold?  Words  failed  her.  She 
felt  inclined  to  turn  and  fiee  ignomin- 
iously.  This,  however,  she  could  not 
do.  She  had  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
The  very  excess  of  her  embarraasment 
gave  her  strength  to  assume  a  compo- 
sure which  she  was  far  from  feeling; 
and  she  continued,  with  an  airy  grace 
of  manner,  that  was  habitual  to  her,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  great  dignity, 
"  I  am  an  artist,  and  my  studio  is  close 
at  hand.  If  you  will  do  me  the  favor 
to  accompany  me  there,  I  will  acquaint 
you  with  the  story  that  I  have  to  relate 
in  five  minutes.  I  promise  you  that 
you  shall  notTbe  detained  longer." 
.  Mr.  Mortimer  bowed,  and  followed 
her;  and  thus,  through  this  strange 
chance — a  direct  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, Mrs.  Vane  would  have  called  it 
— it  came  to  pass,  that  &ve  minutes  after 
leaving  her  friend,  Ad^le  entered  her 
own  studio  in  company  with  Prince 
Zariades. 
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Addle  had  proposed  going  to  her 
stadio,  simply  to  gain  time,  and  to  save 
herself  from  the  embarrassment  of  mak- 
ing her  explanation  in  the  street*  But 
as  soon  as  ^e  entered  the  familiar  atmos- 
phere of  her  own  home,  her  embarrass- 
ment left  her,  and  she  was  surprised  to 
find  that  she  felt  perfectly  at  ease.  Nay, 
she  was  seized  with  a  joyous  flow  of 
spirits,  for  which  she  could  not  ac- 
count. 

She  invited  Mr.  Mortimer  to  be  seat- 
ed, and  proceeded,  as  clearly  and  rapidly 
as  flhe  could,  to  describe  the  events  of 
the  morning.  She  gave  a  dramatic  ac- 
count of  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Vane, 
and  repeated  as  much  of  her  conversa- 
tion as  was  necessary,  and  that  with  so 
much  grace,  so  much  natoeUy  and  vi- 
vacious brilliancy,  with  such  a  sweet 
blending  of  shyness  and  enjoyment 
flashing  in  her  mocking  glance,  curling 
her  lips,  and  ringing  in  the  tremulous 
laughter  of  her  voice,  that,  before  she 
had  completed  her  story,  although  she 
did  not  occupy  in  telling  it  more  than 
the  five  minutes  she  had  promised  that 
her  guest  should  not  be  detained,  she 
had  cast  a  chain  over  her  visitor's 
heart  from  which  he  never,  from  that 
time,  deared  to  escape. 

Bhe  apologized,  in  the  sweetest  way, 
for  the  seeming  rudeness  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty  in  speaking  to  him, 
and  then  gave  him  Mrs.  Vane's  card, 
and,  mentioning  her  reception-day,  beg- 
ged that  he  would  call,  and  allow  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  comply  with  her 
request  He  assured  her  that  he  would 
feel  honored  to  do  so,  and  would  be 
glad  to  obey  Mrs.  Vane's  commands  in 
all  particulars.  AdMe  bowed,  and  her 
face  said  that  she  considered  the  inter- 
view at  an  end.  But  Mr.  Mortimer  still 
lingered.  He  was  trying  to  think  of  a 
pretext  for  begging  permission  to  call 
again,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  her 
until  the  desired  invitation  had  been 
obtained. 

Addle  glanced  at  the  clock. 

**  You  wish  me  to  go  ? "  he  said. 

**  I  am  expecting  a  sitter.  She  was 
to  have  been  here  at  half-past  two 
o'clock." 


<<And'it  is  now  precisely  half-past 
two.  Let  me  wait  until  she  comes. 
Or  at  least  do  not  send  me  away  with- 
out giving  me  more  precise  directions 
to  guide  me  in  making  the  acquaiatance 
of  your  friend.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
serve  her  in  any  way  that  I  can,  but  I  do 
not  like  your  last  proposition,  that  I 
should  make  a  morning-call  on  her 
reception-day.  It  would  be  too  tame 
and  formal  a  oonduaion  of  so  romantic 
an  adventure.  You  should  introduce 
me.  Did  you  not  tell  her  that  she 
should  not  see  me  again  unless  through 
your  agency  ? " 

"  I  will  introduce  you,  if  you  wish  it, 
but  my  agency  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary in  enabling  you  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance.  She  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
you  that  she  will  not  care  who  intro- 
duces you." 

''Could  you  not  invite  her  to  your 
studio  f  " 

"  I  could  do  so,  certainly ;  but  what 
would  you  gain  by  seeing  her  here, 
rather  IJisn  in  her  own  studio  ?  I^e  is 
exceedingly  busy,  and  does  not  often 
make  visits.  Besides,  in  her  studio  you 
will  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  some 
very  beautiful  pictures,  while  I  have 
nothing  of  importance  to  show  you." 

''  Our  meedng  should  be  a  surprise, 
— ^something  unusual,  unexpected,  start- 
ling!" 

''  What  I  do  yon  wish  to  hide  your- 
self in  a  shadowy  corner,  and,  springing 
suddenly  before  her,  in  grand  theatrical 
style,  throw  yourself  at  her  feet  ?  '^ 

''  Something  of  the  kind.  Could  we 
not  get  up  a  tableau — a  tableau,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  very  scene  that  she  is  so 
anxious  to  paint  ? " 

''  Oh  I  that  is^  indeed,  a  splendid 
idea  I "  Addle  answered,  blushing  with 
reluctant  delight. 

''  And  is  it  impossible  t  Can  it  not 
be  carried  out  ?  " 

''It  could  be  carried  out,  certainly. 
I  mean  that  it  is  not  impossible— that 
is,  if  Mr.  Clare  will  take  part  in  it." 

"  And  who  is  Mr.  Clare  ? " 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Clare  ?  Your  question 
aigues  yourself  unknown.  "Mr,  Clare  is 
a  young  artist  of  great  promise  and  difr 
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tmction ;  many  think  that  he  has  more 
genius  than  any  artist  in  the  city.  He 
is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mrs.  Yane. 
What !  are  you  jealous  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  you  were  already  count- 
ing upon  making  a  conquest  of  Mrs. 
Vane,  because  she  pays  you  the  compli- 
ment to  think  that  you  resemble  Prince 
Zmades." 

"No  I  I  have  no  pretensions  to  being 
a  lady-killer/^  he  answered,  with  a  sigh 
of  evident  relief.  '*  And  I  am  not  so 
devoki  of  common  sense  as  to  consider 
a  business  transaction  a  good  foimdation 
for  an  affair  of  sentiment.  But  where 
is  this  Mr.  Clare  ?  How  shall  I  find 
him  9  Will  you  intrust  me  with  a  note, 
and  send  me  to  call  upon  him  ?  8hall 
I  summon  a  city-messenger  ?  How  shall 
we  get  him  here  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice  ? " 

^  I  could  send  to  him  without  troub- 
ling you  in  any  way.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  artistic  establishment 
is  the  presence  of  a  diminutive  messen- 
ger, whom  we  artists  employ  in  common 
as  our  Mercury.  I  could  send  a  note 
by  him." 

"  But  is  there  the  slightest  probability 
that  Mr.  Clare  will  be  able  to  answer 
your  note — ^that  is,  in  person  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes.  If  I  ask  him  to  come,  he 
will  do  so.  I  should  say  that  I  wished 
to  see  him  on  '  business  of  the  utmost 
importance,'  she  added,  with  a  con- 
scious smile  and  blush.  "That  is  a 
formula,  you  must  know,  that  I  make 
use  of  when  I  want  to  entrap  unsuspect- 
ing victims  into  this  dangerous  spider's 
web;  and  it  never  fails  in  its  effect. 
He  will  come  if  I  write ;  but  what  is  the 
necessity  of  so  much  haste?  I  shall, 
naturally,  see  him  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  for  he  frequently  calls;  and  on 
the  very  first  opportunity!  will  tell  him 
of  your  plan,  and  consult  him  with  re- 
gard to  it." 

"  No !  I  refuse  to  consent  to  the  de- 
lay. The  success  of  an  impromptu  idea 
of  this  kind  depends  upon  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  it  is  carried  out.  If  we 
get  up  the  tableau  at  all — and  there  is 
no  reason  for  not  doing  so — it  can  be 
arranged  perfectly  well  for  this  even- 


ing; and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  be  ex- 
ceedingly disappointed  at  any  other 
result.  Think  of  the  triumph  of  fulfillr 
ing  your  promise  on  the  very  day  that 
it  was  made,  and  of  introducing  the 
mythical  Prince  Zariades  to  your  friend 
in  a  style  so  truly  artbtic  I  At  all 
events,  send  for  Mr.  Clare,  and  let  us 
hear  what  he  says.  A  thousand  to  one, 
that  he  agrees  with  me  I  Send  for  him ; 
will  you  not  ? " 

"  I  will  send  for  Mr.  Clare,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  smile,  seating  herself  at 
a  table,  and  taking  her  pen  in  her  hand, 
"  and  will  abide  by  his  decision." 

Before  the  note  to  Mr.  Clare  had  been 
vrritten  and  despatched,  it  was  three 
o'clock,  as  a  little  timepiece  informed 
the  occupants  of  the  studio.  While 
Ad^le  had  been  busy  writing  it,  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  taken  a  survey  of  the 
room,  paying  especial  attention  to  the 
miniatures  and  crayon-sketches.  One  of 
the  latter  was  standing  upon  an  easel, 
and,  although  only  hidf-completed, 
seemed  to  please  him  particularly. 

"  Your  friend  is  not  coming  to  sit  foi 
her  picture,"  he  said,  as  the  messenger 
left  the  room. 

"  No.  It  is  curious  that  she  should 
have  disappointed  me,  is  it  not  ?  Such 
a  thing  has  not  happened  before  for 
months,  scarcely  for  a  year." 

"  The  gods  intend  that  you  should 
devote  yourself  to  preparijig  for  the  ta- 
bleau this  evening,  lliey  will  not  allow 
you  to  be  occupied  with  any  thing  of 
less  importance.  Tou  should  take  the 
hint  I  Is  this  your  work  ?  "  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  picture  on  the  easel 

"  Yes.  During  the  last  few  months  I 
have  made  quite  a  number  of  these 
sketches.  They  do  not  require  the  deli- 
cate workmanship  that  I  am- obliged  to 
give  my  miniatures — miniature-paintix^ 
is  my  profession — and  I  find  changing 
from  one  to  the  other  a  great  relief.  I 
have  not  much  practice  as  yet  in  cray- 
ons, but  the  sketches  that  I  have  made 
have  been  liked." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  for  they 
are  admirable.  The  face  on  your  easel 
is  unknown  to  me,  but  I  can  almost 
imagine   the   original   an  old   Mend, 
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your  sketch,  although  unfiniBhed,  has 
80  much  character  and  yitality.  As  for 
your  miniatures,  they  are  visions  of 
beauty.  But  why  do  you  confine  your- 
self to  taking  likenesses  ?  You  should 
emulate  your  friend,  Mrs.  Vane,  and 
take  the  world  by  storm  with  some 
original  picture.  You  would  succeed 
brilliantly,  I  am  convinced,  if  you  would 
make  the  attempt*' 

Mr.  Mortimer's  words  struck  a  sensi- 
tive  chord  in  Adze's  heart,  and  one  that 
had  been  recently  agitated,  and  caused 
it  to  vibrate  painfully.  Her  face  cloud- 
ed, and  her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  be- 
trayed her  emotions. 

"I  do  not  choose  my  work,"  she  an- 
swered. *'  Nor  am  I  able  to  decline  the 
tasks  which  the  little  skill  that  I  possess 
in  taking  likenesses  enables  me  to  conv 
mand.    I  am  the  slave  of  poverty." 

''And  do  you  object  to  that?  I 
thought  that  poverty  was  a  necessary 
spur  to  an  artist's  energy  and  stimulus 
to  his  talent ;  that  it  was  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  his  life,  promot- 
ing the  true  development  of  his  genius, 
and  enabling  him  to  achieve  the  highest 


*'  Ah  1  no  more,  I  beg  of  you !  That 
is  a  doctrine  with  which  I  am  perfectly 
fomiliar — ^I  have  heard  it  propounded 
before;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  it 
must  be  a  poor  sort  of  artist  who  is 
driven  to  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal  by  ne- 
cessity, instead  of  being  attracted  to  it 
by  love.  Many  have  asked  me,  as  you 
have  done,  why  I  do  not  devote  myself 
to  a  branch  of  art  in  which  I  could  gain 
higher  distinction,  if  successful,  than  I 
can  do  in  my  present  pursuits;  but  I 
can  only  answer  them  that  I  have  nei- 
ther time  to  attempt,  nor  strength  to 
achieve,  walking  in  two  directions  at 
once.  Every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every 
day  of  the  year,  I  am  at  work,  in  the 
prescribed  circle  to  which  I  am  limited ; 
and,  after  all,  the  most  that  I  can  gain 
is  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  same 
weary  routine  of  toil.  I  think  that  I 
might  succeed  in  oil-painting,  for  I 
have  a  passion  for  it ;  but  I  have  no 
opportunity  to  make  the  trial  If  I 
were  already  an  accomplished  artist,  it 


would  be  different ;  but  I  am  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  should  have  to  begin, 
not  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  student,  and  to 
be  a  student  requires  time  and  money 
— every  thing  which  I  have  not,  and, 
hampered  as  I  am,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  command.  It 
would  give  me  no  satisfaction  to  paint 
the  poor  daubs,  which  I  might  make, 
without  time  and  study.  I  respect  art 
too  profoundly  to  trifle  with  it.  And 
so,  knowing  what  I  can  and  cannot  do, 
I  save  myself  at  all  events,  the  disgrace 
of  risking  the  reputation  that  I  have 
already  gained,  by  puerile  efforts,  in  a 
nobler  field,  to  which  I  have  not  been 
called,  and  which  I  am  not  fitted  to 
enter.  The  gates  of  Paradise  have  been 
closed  against  me,  and  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  reniain  in  the  outer  darkness 
where  I  have  been  cast  by  fate." 

"  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  you 
should  allow  your  progress  to  be  check- 
ed by  such  obstacles.  Time  and  money 
can  always  be  commanded  for  a  worthy 
object.  You  should  persuade  some  of 
the  rich  people  for  whom  you  have 
painted  to  send  you  to  Italy,  and  give 
you  the  best  advantages  for  pursuing 
your  studies.  In  two  or  three  years 
you  would  repay  them  magnificently, 
for  the  aura  of  your  fame  would  be  re- 
flected upon  them.  You  have  talent 
enough  to  warrant  you  in  making  the 
most  earnest  efforts  to  obtain  the  posi- 
tion that  you  desire." 

'*  You  are  very  kind  to  think  so ;  but 
you  are  mistaken  if  you  imagine  that 
the  rich  people  for  whom  I  have  paint- 
ed would  send  me  to  Italy  at  my  re- 
quest, or  would  assist  me  in  any  way. 
My  richest  customers  are  those  who  are 
most  eager  to  get  all  the  work  that  they 
can  out  of  me,  and  pay  the  least  price 
for  it ;  and  if  I  should  ask  a  favor  of 
them,  it  would  only  be  to  gain  the  mor- 
tification of  a  refusal.  These  people 
cannot  comprehend  that  an  artist's 
work  is  the  fruit,  not  only  of  his  genius, 
but  of  his  life— that  it  is  only  from  the 
full  fountain  of  a  true  and  beautiful  life 
that  he  can  create  what  is  true  and 
beautiful.  They  look  upon  him  as  a 
machine,  and  are  not  satisfied  unless  ho 
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is  wound  up  anew  eyery  morning,  and 
always  ready  to  giye  a  stated  equivalent 
for  a  stated  price.  If  I  were  already 
rich  and  distinguished  and  did  not  need 
their  help,  they  would,  very  probably, 
place  themselves  at  my  disposition ;  but 
they  would  never  give  me  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  studying  art  for  the  sake  of 
art  itsel£  I  know  what  my  destiny 
will  be,  and  have  ceased  to  struggle 
against  it.  The  Aiture  will  bring  me 
what  the  past  has  brought  me — ^toil, 
privation,  loneliness,  and  obscurity.  I 
will  endure  my  life  as  patiently  as  I  can 
while  it  lasts,  and  will  die  at  last  of  in- 
anition and  weariness." 

"Nay,  that  would  be  too  hard  a 
fate ! " 

^  Ah,  no  I  For,  after  all,  I  have  my 
compensations  1 "  Ad^le  answered,  in  a 
lighter  tone,  suddenly  conscious  that  the 
burden  of  sadness  in  her  own  sou]  had 
made  her  speak  with  an  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  which,  considering  her  short 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mortimer,  was 
unwarrantable. 

"  And  what  are  th^se,  if  I  may  ask  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  In  reality  I  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  called  an  artist  I  am  a  mere 
aspirant,  living  at  the  very  base  of  the 
sacred  mountain,  over  which  the  genius 
of  art  presides ;  and  yet  so  sweet  are  the 
melodies,  so  delicious  the  odors,  at  tunes 
by  some  chance  wind  wafted  down  to 
me  from  the  heights  which  I  cannot 
ascend,  that  I  find,  in  tasting  these  de- 
lights, a  compensation  for  all  that  I 
have  suffered.  My  profession  brings  me 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  wealthy 
and  powerful;  and  when  I  find  them 
cold,  frivolous,  heartless,  it  is  a  consola- 
tion to  me  to  feel  that  my  life  is  nobler, 
richer,  and  happier  than  theirs,  through 
my  hold  upon  an  ideal  which  they  do 
not  comprehend,  in  spite  of  the  weak- 
ness of  my  poverty,  and  the  power  in 
their  hands,  if  they  only  knew  how  to 
use  it,  of  commanding  the  noblest  des- 
tiny. Even  to  desire  the  BeautifUl  is  so 
sweet — I  do  not  speak  of  a  life  whose 
artistic  aspiration  is  fulfilled—that  I 
would  rather  feel  this  satisfaction,  and 
be  deprived  of  all  other  happiness,  than 
have   the   world   at  my  feet,  and  be 


incapable  of  appreciating  the  artist's 
spiritual  exaltation.  I  pity  and  de^nae 
many  of  my  wealthy  friends  who  do 
their  best  to  patronize  me,  for  theii 
frivolity,  their  selfishnesB,  and  lack  of 
insight — " 

Again  Adele  paused.  What  power 
was  this  that  was  forcing  her,  whcDerer 
she  spoke,  to  reveal  the  deepest  secrets 
of  her  soul ?  Was  she  under  a  spell? 
She  struggled  resolutely  against  them- 
fluence,  and  interrupted  hersdf  with  a 
merry  laugh. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  a  rich  man,  Hr. 
Mortimer,"  she  said,  playfully ;  ^  fiir  if 
so,  you  will  never  forgive  me  for  mj 
flattering  remarks.  Believe  me,  I  did 
not  intend  to  be  personal." 

'^  I  can  listen  to  your  anathemas  with* 
QUt  fearing  to  be  crashed  by  them,''  he 
answered,  in  the  same  tone ;  **  so  do  not 
spare  your  friends  upon  my  accoont 
Pray,  go  on,  and  complete  tihe  list  of 
your  compensations.  What  you  sij 
gives  me  an  insight  into  a  class  of  ido- 
tives  which  I  do  not  often  see  eihib- 
ited." 

"  My  first  and  great  compensation  for 
all  that  I  have  suffered  is  my  lore  of 
art;  and,  second  to  that,  comes  the 
afiection  of  my  friends.  I  have  but  few 
friends,  it  is  true ;  but  their  friendship 
I  can  trust  perfectly.  They  have  had 
the  same  trials  that  I  have  had,  the  same 
sorrows,  joys,  aspirations;  and  heoce 
there  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  w 
that  nothing  can.  destroy.  They  mider- 
stand  me,  and  love  me,  as  I  lore  them, 
with  a  perfect  confidence  and  trust,  that 
will  last  while  life  endures." 

"You  claim,  then,  that  artists  may 
cherish  a  disinterested  and  loyal  affB^ 
tion  for  each  other,  instead  of  bemg 
divided  by  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatted- 
the  sentiments  usually  attributed  to 
them  ?  Yet  I  may  have  misunderstoc: 
you  I  Are  the  friends  to  whom  50Q 
refer,  artists?" 

"  Since  I  told  you  that  they  have  the 
same  sorrows  and  joys  with  myself,  it 
follows  that  they  must  be  artists.  I  am 
inferior  to  them  in  talent,  but  we  an 
one  in  feeling,  and  almost  aU  the  posi- 
tive happiness  that  I  have  known— for 
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many  years,  at  least — I  have  found  in 
their  affection." 

"Have  you  ever  tested  the  friends 
upon  whom  you  so  confidently  rely  ? " 

"  Life  itself  is  a  test  of  all  affections. 
I  have  had  no  occasion  to  ask  my  friends 
to  make  sacrifices  forme,  but  if  such  an 
occasion  should  arise,  they  would  be 
equal  to  it,  I  do  not  doubt." 

"  Should  you  not  fear  to  try  the 
experiment  f " 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?  Why  should  I 
fear  f  Upon  what  would  you  have  me 
rely  if  not  upon  the  character  and  truth 
of  those  whom  I  love  ?  Mrs.  Vane  is 
one  of  my  best  Mends,  and  if  I  should 
meet  with  unexpected  trials,  sickness,  or 
sorrow,  I  know  that  she  would  sacrifice 
her  own  interests,  and  devote  herself  to 
me  to  the  utmost  limits  of  her  power. 
She  has  now  in  her  possession  a  hundred 
dollars  that  she  is  reserving  to  carry  out 
a  plan  in  which  she  is  deeply  interested. 
The  money  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
her,  but  if  I  should  write  at  this  mo- 
ment that  I  needed  it  absolutely,  you 
would  see  that  she  would  give  up  her 
own  plans,  and  would  send  it  to  me." 

"  Is  the  loan  or  the  gift  of  a  hundred 
dollars,  a  very  severe  test  of  friendship  ? " 

"That  depends  upon  its  importance 
to  the  person  who  gives  it.  Mrs.  Vane 
has  reached  precisely  that  point  in  her 
career,  when  a  single  fortunate  success 
will  give  her  an  unassailable  position, 
while  a  failure  may  injure  her  irrepara- 
bly. She  is  worn  out  with  over-exer- 
tion, and  her  hundred  dollars  will  en- 
able her  to  seek  rest  and  refreshment 
in  the  country.  If  she  loses  this  op- 
portunity of  reestablishing  her  health, 
her  next  picture  will  be  a  failure, 
for  she  is  in  no  condition  to  paint  at 
present.  The  interest  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  her  will  die  away ;  she  will  be 
pronounced  *  over-estimated,'  and  for- 
gotten for  a  newer  favorite.  In  asking 
her  for  this  money,  I  shall  ask  her,  not 
merely  to  sacrifice  a  temporary  gratifi- 
cation for  my  sake,  but  to  risk  for  me 
her  happiness,  success,  life  itself;  the 
very  life-blood  flowing  in  her  veins; 
advantages  that  she  may  never  be  able 
to  regain." 

VOL.  IL— 42 


While  speaking,  Ad^le  had  taken  a 
piece  of  note-paper,  and  was  preparing 
to  write;  but  Mr.  Mortimer  extended 
his  hand  and  drew  it  from  her. 

"  Do  not  make  this  request,"  he  said. 
"  My  scepticism  refers  to  human  nature 
in  general,  and  not  to  an  individual 
case  which  may  be  exceptional.  I  regret 
having  expressed  doubts  that  have  an- 
noyed you.  Do  not  make  it.  You  will 
simply  give  your  friend  unnecessary 
pain,  and  expose  yourself  to  the  risk  of 
a  bitter  disappointment." 

"  Ah  I "  Ad^le  answered  indignantly, 
**  you  wish  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  proving  to  you  that  true  friend- 
ship does  exist,  but  you  shall  not  suc- 
ceed. I  wish  to  learn  for  my  own  sake 
whether  all  my  intuitions  have  been 
false ;  whether,  indeed,  I  am  as  lonely, 
as  friendless  in  the  world  as  you  would 
have  me  believe." 

She  took  a  pen,  and,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  wrote  as  foUows : 

My  dear  FniBin) :  The  strange  and 
compelling  necessity  that  has  entered 
my  life  since  I  saw  you  must  be  my 
excuse  for  what  I  am  about  to  write.  I 
want  you  to  give  me  the  hundred  dol- 
lars which  you  showed  me  this  morning. 
I  have  no  entreaties  to  add,  for  you 
know  me,  and  know  that  I  would  not 
make  this  request,  unless  compelled  to 
do  so  by  pressure  of  circumstances.  I 
will  say  this  only.  I  know  fully  the 
extent  of  the  sacriflce  that  I  am  de- 
manding from  you,  and  yet  I  hirve  cour- 
age to  demand  it.  I  implore  you  in  the 
name  of  our  friendship  not  to  refuse 
my  prayer.  Ad£le. 

Scarcely  had  Adfele  signed  her  name 
to  this  laconic  epistle— certainly  she 
did  not  depend  upon  the  eloquence  of 
her  appeal  for  obtaining  her  object — 
when  her  little  messenger  entered  the 
room  bringing  a  satisfactory  message 
from  Mr.  Clare  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  call  within  ten  minutes.  Ad^le 
gave  him  Mrs.  Vane's  note,  after  show- 
ing it  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  sending 
him  with  it  to  her  studio,  waited  in 
silence  for  the  reply. 
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Mrs.  Vane's  reply  to  her  note  was 
somewhat  delayed,  and  Addle  became 
troubled  and  impatient. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  wrote,"  she  said, 
unable  to  conceal  her  annoyance. 

"  And  so  am  1 1 "  rejoined  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, who  had  resumed  the  study  of 
her  pictures.  "Mrs.  Vane  may  be  a 
devoted  and  disinterested  friend,  but 
you  have  no  right  to  ask  her  to  sacrifice 
her  interests  to  yours,  at  least,  without 
fully  explaining  the  circumstances  that 
may  have  compelled  you  to  do  so.  She 
will  refuse  your  request,  and  would  be 
very  foolish  to  do  otherwise.  You  must 
be  prepared  for  this,  and  you  must  not 
allow  your  friendship  to  be  diminished 
by  her  decision ;  for  the  fault,  in  the 
whole  aflGdr,  will  be  yours." 

"  You  assume  that  she  will  refuse  my 
request,  and  I  am  equally  certain  that 
she  will  comply  with  it,"  Addle  answer- 
ed. "  She  will  not,  she  cannot,  reftise 
such  an  appeal.  If  she  does  disappoint 
me,  I  will  be  revenged  by  refusing  to 
take  part  in  the  tableau.  That  will  be 
some  satisfaction,  at  all  events." 

"And  does  your  friendship  amount 
to  so  little  ?  WiU  you  refuse  to  do  your 
Mend  a  favor,  because  she  is  too  wise  to 
comply  with  your  unreasonable  caprice? " 

"The  favor  that  I  will  refuse  does 
not  propose  to  render  her  an  essential 
service,  but  simply  to  procure  her  a 
strange  and  delightful  surprise.  She 
can  paint  her  picture  without  it.  You 
will  call  upon  her,  and  she  can  carry 
out  her  design  at  her  leisure.  I  will 
do  all  that  I  can  to  promote  her  suc- 
cess, but  I  could  not  take  part  in  the 
scene  that  we  have  been  talking  of, 
after  such  a  bitter  disappointment. 
No  I  The  tableau  must  be  a  reward  of 
merit.  I  have  put  her  friendship  to  the 
test,  and  if  she  fails  to  meet  my  expec- 
tations it  must  be  abandoned." 

At  this  moment  the  messenger  entered 
the  room  bringing  the  all-important 
note.  Addle  tore  it  open,  and  before 
reading  it  took  out  a  hundred-dollar 
bill,  which  she  handed  to  Mr.  Mortimer. 
Tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  but  she  con- 
trolled her  emotion,  and  devoured  the 
contents. 


Mr  DEAB  Ad^le  :  You  say  truly  tliat 
I  know  you,  and  know  that  you  would 
not  make  the  request  of  me  that  you 
have  made,  unless  you  were  forced  to 
do  so.  What  this  compelling  neoesaity 
is  that  has  entered  your  life  since  I  ssw 
you,  of  which  you  knew  nothing  wheu  I 
did  see  you,  not  two  hours  ago,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  imagine,  but  I  have  absolute 
faith  in  your  word,  and  in  you.  You 
know  the  advantages  that  I  shall  lose  in 
losing  this  money.  These  I  weigh  againsi 
the  difficulties  in  which  you  have  bo  sud- 
denly become  involved,  and  resign  them 
for  your  sake.  I  suffer,  for  I  am  sending 
from  me  bright  hopes  that  I  shall  not 
know  how  to  redeem,  but  I  daie  not 
leave  you  exposed  to  trials,  perhaps  to 
dangers,  ignorant  of  their  nature  and 
extent,  from  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
save  you.  I  have  but  one  request  to 
make;  that  you  will  not  leave  me  in 
this  frightful  suspense  longer  than  nec- 
essary. My  grief  at  having  my  own 
plans  interfered  with,  and  my  anxiety 
for  you,  has  completely  unnerved  me. 
Do  I  asl^  .too  much  in  begging  you  to 
give  me  >}our  confidence  ?        Fjlhht. 

P.  S. — ^I  send  the  money  at  onoe,  for 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  generoua,  and  if 
I  should  keep  it  for  further  deliben- 
tions,  I  might  waver  in  my  determina- 
tion. Forgive  me  for  my  unkindnes& 
I  do  not  speak  from  my  heart,  but  firom 
my  own  great  need. 

Addle  gave  her  friend^s  note  to  Mr. 
Mortimer,  as  soon  as  she  had  read  it, 
triumphantly,  and  he  glanced  thioiigh 
it  with  a  smile. 

"  Most  persons,"  he  said, "  would  have 
refused  a  similar  appeal  with  soft  and 
deprecating  apologies.  Mrs.  Vane  grants 
your  request,  but  does  not  pretend  to 
conceal  the  sacrifice  that  she  makes  in 
doing  so.  Her  generosity  is  the  more 
admirable,  and  your  triumph  is  com- 
plete. And  now,  here  is  her  money !  Do 
me  the  favor  to  return  it  without  delay." 

"  I  iutend  doing  so,  and,  if  Mr.  Clare 
consents,  sh^e  shall  have  her  reward.'' 

"  You  would  be  unjust,  indeed,  if  you 
should  decide  otherwise." 
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Adele  took  her  pen  and  wrote  : 

Mt  dabliko  Fannt  :  My  compelling 
necessity  was  none  the  less  a  reality 
because  it  has  been  dissipated  by  your 
reply.  Pardon  me,  if  I  haye  subjected 
you  to  a  test  of  friendship,  which,  for 
the  moment,  you  will  be  unable  to  com- 
prehend, and  have  faith  in  your  destiny. 
The  mystery  shall  be  explained  to  you 
at  eight  o'clock  this  evening.  Unless 
you  hear  from  me  before,  and  receive 
different  instructions,  I  shall  expect  you 
to  call  at  my  studio  at  that  hour  pre- 
cisely. Do  not  venture  to  come  earlier, 
or  the  charm  that  is  weaving  for  your 
benefit  will  be  disturbed,  and  you  will 
not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  incan- 
tation that  is  to  cast  a  favorable  influ- 
ence over  your  future  life.  Disobey  me 
at  your  peril  I  You  have  shown  your- 
self a  true  friend,  and  shall  be  rewarded 
royally.  I  send  you  back  your  three 
months  in  the  country,  the  green  earth, 
blue  sky,  strawberries,  etc.,  all  intact.  I 
have  not  reserved  a  single  berry  for  my- 
8el£  Until  eight  this  evening!  Au 
recoir.  AofeLB. 

Scarcely  had  this  note  been  despatch- 
ed— ^the  day  was  one  of  important  dip- 
lomatic negotiations — when  Mr.  Clare 
made  his  appearance,  eager  to  learn 
what  the  important  business  could  be, 
that  had  caused  his  unexpected  sum- 
mons to  Ad^le's  studio.  She  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  and,  glad  to 
escape  responsibility,  after  giving  an 
exceedingly  brief  explanation  of  what 
had  occurred,  left  the  discussion  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  to  her  guests. 

The  contrast  in  appearance  between 
Paul  Clare  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  one 
with  his  slight,  graceful  form,  girlishly 
delicate  complexion,  vivid  blue  eyes, 
and  light  flowing  hair,  and  the  other 
with  his  finely-cut  features,  and  noble 
simplicity  of  manner,  was  exceedingly 
striking.  They  represented  different 
types  of  character,  and,  perhaps,  upon 
that  very  account,  proved  mutually 
agreeable.  Mr.  Mortimer  admired  the 
gleaming  inspiration  that  played  about 
the  face  of  the  young  artist  like  a  lam- 


bent fiame ;  and  Mr.  Clare,  always  sym- 
pathetic and  impressional,  was  im- 
mensely attracted  by  qualities  in  Mr. 
Mortimer  that  were  the  most  opposite 
from  his  own. 

Mrs.  Vane's  description  of  Mr.  Morti- 
mer had  not  been  exaggerated,  and  yet 
he  had  never  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing an  ifnusually  handsome  man;  an  ex- 
emption due  both  to  his  entire  freedom 
from  affectation,  and  to  the  absence,  in 
his  beauty,  of  that  vivid  coloring  that 
at  once  arrests  attention.  The  eye  must 
be  educated  to  appreciate  perfection  in 
human  beings  as  well  as  in  art.  Very 
inferior  types  usually  win  the  admira- 
tion of  the  uncultivated  crowd.  An 
artist  could  not  have  failed  to  be  struck 
by  the  classical  purity  of  Mr.  Mortimer's 
head  and  face,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
bearing;  but  casual  observers,  who 
would  eagerly  have  offered  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  Mr.  Clare,  allowed  him 
to  pass  without  comment.  His  com- 
plexion was  pale,  and  rather  too  dark 
to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  eyes 
and  hair.  His  eyes  were  of  a  peculiar 
opaque  blue,  and  were  capable  of  im- 
mense expression.  His  hair  held  a  tinge 
of  gold  in  its  brown,  and  was  full  of 
electric  vitality.  His  manner  was 
straightforward,  simple,  unassuming, 
and  strikingly  courteous.  The  very 
embodiment  of  a  noble,  vigorous  man- 
hood, he  had  the  repose  and  power  of 
one  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  force, 
and  of  his  own  integrity,  and  who, 
therefore,  involuntarily  commands  ad- 
miration and  esteem. 

Mr.  Clare's  nature  was  very  different, 
and  his  appearance  made  this  evident 
at  a  glance.  His  was  that  etherial, 
spiritual  beauty,  suggesting  effeminacy 
without  being  effeminate,  which  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  weakness  of 
will,  and  that  almost  always  indicates 
rare  and  exquisite  genius.  Such  organi- 
zations demand  to  be  sustained  by  cir- 
cumstances, but,  if  properly  directed,  are 
capable  of  the  highest  achievements ;  a 
truth  which  Mr.  Clare's  career  had  fully 
exemplified.  The  history  of  the  young 
artist  was  a  romance.  He  had  gone  to 
Italy  to  study  art  when  a  mere  boy,  and 
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in  the  land  of  art  had  achieved  a  bril- 
liant success,  from  -which  he  had  been 
recalled  to  this  country,  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  triumph,  by  his  father's  loss  of 
fortune  and  death.  Beneath  this  blow 
he  sank,  and  until  rescued  by  Mrs.  Vane 
from  the  abyss  of  despondency  into 
which  he  permitted  himself  to  be  cast 
by  irresolution  and  self-distrust,  there 
seemed  every  probability  that  his  genius 
would  be  fatally  obscured.  He  was 
quite  unknown,  his  power  to  paint  had 
forsaken  him,  and  he  lived  for  months 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  suicide. 
It  was  at  this  darkest  hour  of  his  life 
that  one  of  the  pictures  that  he  had 
painted  in  Italy  fell  into  Mrs.  Vane's 
hands.  With  the  unerring  intuition  of 
genius  she  recognized  the  unusual  talent 
of  the  artist,  and,  hearing  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, resolved  to  alleviate  them. 
She  sought  him  out,  and  when  she 
found  him,  all  her  sympathies  were 
aroused  by  his  misery ;  all  her  tender- 
ness was  awakened  at  the  aspect  of  that 
delicate  and  beautiM  nature,  pale  and 
waning  beneath  a  pressure  of  misfor- 
tunes, like  a  star  eclipsed  by  clouds. 
Love,  in  her  heart,  was  born  of  intense 
pity,  and  through  her  influence,  through 
the  influence  of  their  mutual  affiection, 
Paul  Clare  was  soon  restored  to  him- 
self and  to  the  world. 

Encouraged  by  her  sympathy,  guided 
by  her  flrmer  will,  the  young  artist  had 
resumed  his  labors,  and  concentrating 
his  efforts  upon  a  work  that  gave  his 
genius  true  expression,  had  been  res- 
cued, at  once,  from  despair.  His  pic- 
ture made  a  sensation ;  the  grace  of  his 
manner  and  charm  of  his  appearance 
were  pronounced  irresistible,  and,  almost 
without  knowing  how  it  had  been 
brought  about,  he  found  that  fortune 
had  once  more  taken  him  into  her  favor. 

So  far  from  objecting  to  the  evening's 
entertainment,  Mr.  Clare  entered  into 
the  scheme  with  enthusiasm.  He  was 
too  true  an  artist  not  to  be  delighted 
with  the  novelty  and  romance  of  Adele's 
adventure,  and,  above  all,  with  the 
poetic  consummation  that  it  was  about 
to  receive.  The  tableau  he  at  once 
decided  was  a  stroke  of  genius ;  a  most 


happy  inspiration.  Apart  trojn  the 
pleasure  that  it  would  s^ord  them  all. 
he  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  it 
might  render  Mrs.  Vane  an  untold 
benefit,  by  causing  her  one  of  those 
moods  of  artistic  enthusiasm  into  which 
it  is  the  artist's  chief  privilege  to  enter; 
and  he  was  doubly  anxious,  therefore, 
to  have  it  carried  out  upon  her  account 
It  was  already  four  o'clock,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  delay.  A  curtained 
alcove  in  AdMe's  studio  was  examined, 
and  proved  perfectly  adapted  to  meet 
the  emergency.  Five  minutes*  work 
transformed  it  into  an  admirable  minia- 
ture stage.  The  adjoining  studio  be- 
longed to  an  artist  who  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Clare,  and  he  easily  obt^ed  the 
privilege  of  using  it  during  the  evening. 
A  dressing-room  was  thus  provided  for 
Prince  Zariades,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  events,  the  gentie* 
men  saUied  forth  to  obtain  costumes, 
and  make  whatever  other  arrangements 
ndght  prove  desirable. 

Adele  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  that  intense 
fatigue  that  proceeds  from  over-excite- 
ment— a  tension  of  the  nerves  that  cao 
be  best  relieved  by  solitude.  She  im- 
agined that  she  would  be  able  to  rest, 
but,  finding  this  impossible,  abandoned 
herself  to  reflection.  Hitherto  she  had 
regarded  Mr.  Clare  as  a  sort  of  beau- 
ideal  of  perfection.  Her  8ymx>atby  for 
Mrs.  Vane,  and  admiration  of  his  genius, 
had  enhanced  the  interest  with  which 
his  delightful  qualities  would  naturally 
have  inspired  her,  and  she  had  felt  that 
her  friend  had  won  the  love  of  the  most 
choice  spirit  that  it  had  been  her  lot  to 
meet ;  but  at  this  moment  she  began  to 
understand  that  a  very  different  charac- 
ter might,  also,  arouse  her  enthusiasm. 
Paul  with  his  flame-like  genius  cm- 
bodied  one  ideal,  but  the  strength,  the 
grace,  the  manliness  of  the  stranger,— 
did  they  not  attract  her  even  more 
powerfully  ?  Adele's  meeting  with  Mr. 
Mortimer  was  her  first  romance,  and  she 
was  struggling  to  fathom  its  meaning. 
She  asked  herself  what  star  had  dropped 
so  suddenly  into  her  life,  stirring  ha 
being  to  its  very  depths  with  strange 
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and  sweet  emotions.  Restless  as  a  bird 
but  lately  caught,  and  unaccustomed  to 
lis  cage,  she  fluttered  about  her  studio, 
T7ondering  that  it  should  seem  to  her 
like  a  new  world  into  which  she  had 
never  before  entered. 

Bhe  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa  and 
tried  to  Bleep,  but  in  vain  ;  her  restless- 
ness and  agitation  constantly  increased, 
until  at  last  the  necessity  of  occupying 
herself  did  for  her  what  solitude  and 
meditation  had  failed  to  do— restored 
her  to  repose.  A  knock  summoned  her 
to  the  door,  and  she  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  quantity  of  the  rarest  and 
most  exquisite  flowers.  Bouquets,  large 
and  small,  baskets  embedded  in  moss, 
and  arranged  with  matchless  taste,  and, 
best  of  all,  an  immense  basketfol  of 
joses,  heliotrope,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
sweet  violets — her  favorite  flowers ;  who 
had  divined  them? — flung  together  in 
careless  proftision,  and  awaiting  to  be 
arranged  by  her  own  hands.  Trembling 
with  delight,  she  proceeded  to  adorn  her 
studio  until  it  looked  like  a  bower  in  a 
newly  discovered  garden  of  Eden,  and 
had  scarcely  completed  her  pleasant 
task  when  the  flowers  were  followed 
by  a  costly  collation,  as  perfect  in  its 
way  as  they  had  been  in  theirs.  De- 
licious fruits,  candies,  ices,  wines,  all 
the  choicest  dainties  that  earth  affords, 
a  banquet  that  Keats  himself  would 
have  delighted  to  celebrate,  was  spread 
forth  invitingly  to  her  view,  and  she 
hastened  to  arrange  it  with  as  much 
taste  as  she  could  command,  upon  a 
table  in  a  comer  of  the  room  opposite 
the  stage.  A  studio  is  the  only  true 
Aladdin's  palace;  it  always  contains 
space  enough,  whatever  emergency  may 
arise,  and  can  be  transformed  at  will 
into  any  use.  The  supper-table  she 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  had  just 
placed  a  screen  before  it,  when  a  third 
messenger  arrived,  bringing  stage  deco- 
rations, and  last,  but  not  of  the  least 
importance,  the  costume  of  the  Princess 
Argiope. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  Ad^le  hastened 
to  make  her  toilette,  and  had  scarcely 
completed  it,  when  Paul  Clare  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  entered,  accompanied 


by  the  little  Mercury,  already  known  to 
the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  trans- 
formed into  a  Moorish  page.  Nothing 
had  been  forgotten.  The  page,  painted 
like  a  young  Othello,  and  dressed  with 
fantastic  magnificence,  was  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  evening's  festivity, 
— that  o^  door-keeper  and  stage  super- 
numerary. Mr.  Clare  himself— he  had 
not  proceeded  directly  from  the  street, 
but  from  the  adjoining  studio— wore  a 
green  wreath  and  gorgeous  crimson 
robe,  in  which  he  looked  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  visionary  Orpheus.  He  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  delight  at  the 
appearance  of  the  studio,  and  then  hast- 
ened— ^there  was  really  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost— to  set  the  stage,  arrange  the 
lights,  and  initiate  the  page  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  two  rdles ;  a  perform- 
ance that  Ad^le  witnessed  with  bursts 
of  laughter  that  were  exceedingly  un- 
becoming to  a  person  of  her  high  rank 
and  distressed  situation. 

Addle  wore  a  well-imagined  ancient 
Greek  costume  of  white  satin,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  with  slippers  of 
the  same  material  similarly  decorated. 
A  jewelled  girdle  clasped  her  waist,  and 
at  her  side  was  a  superb  dagger,  emblem 
of  royalty.  Her  long  dark  hair  hung  in 
heavy  braids  almost  to  her  feet.  Her 
head  was  adorned  with  bands  of  pearls, 
clasped  with  a  flashing  jewel  that  rested 
upon  her  brow.  Pearls  slumbered  upon 
the  whiteness  of  her  arms  and  neck,  and 
over  all  was  cast  an  exquisite  veil,  span- 
gled with  silver.  Bhe  looked  so  beauti- 
ful in  her  strange  attire,  that  when  she 
had  glanced  at  herself  in  a  mirror,  after 
completing  her  toilette,  she  had  been 
terrified,  so  vividly  was  she  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  gazing  not 
upon  herself,  but  upon  another  being. 
Her  eyes  were  flashing  like  stars,  the 
flush  in  her  cheeks  was  soft  and  deep 
and  warm  as  the  blush  of  the  delicate 
veined  leaf  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the 
rose,  and  in  every  movement  was  a 
subtle,  indefinable  grace.  She  imagined 
that  an  unknown  spirit  was  gazing  at 
her  from  her  own  eyes,  was  quivering 
in  her  pulses,  and  swaying  her  move- 
ments, and  she  was  thankful  when  Mr. 
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Clare  arrived,  to  restore  her,  by  his  pres- 
ence, to  a  consciousness  of  her  own 
identity. 

Mr.  Clare  did  not  pay  AdMe  a  single 
compliment.  He  found  her  so  beautiful 
that  ho  was  overpowered,  and  could 
not  speak. 

"  What  if  Fanny  should  be^revented 
from  coming,  and  should  disappoint 
us,"  he  said,  suddenly,  when  he  had 
completed  all  the  scenic  effects  that  he 
desired  to  produce. 

"  Do  not  fear.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
she  will  be  here  upon  the  stroke  of  the 
clock." 

"  We  should  be  ready  to  receive  her 
then  immediately.  I  wish  Prince  Za- 
riades  would  favor  us  with  his  presence ; 
I  am  eager  to  have  him  see  you."  And 
this  was  the  only  reference  that  he 
made  to  Ad^le's  appearance. 

The  Prince  appeared  the  moment 
after  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  at  a 
quarter  to  eight,  and  his  magnificence 
atoned  for  the  brief  delay.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  glittering 
armor,  with  an  open  helmet,  that  showed 
^his  face,  and  a  long  white  plume  floating 
gracefully  over  his  shoulder.  When  he 
saw  Addle,  lightnings  flashed  from  his 
eyes,  which  had  reminded  Mrs.  Vane  of 
a  sleeping  thunder-cloud.  And  now  a 
new  surprise  awaited  her.  Sweet,  low 
strains  of  music,  softened  and  ethereal- 
ized  by  dividing  walls,  crept  slowly 
through  the  room,  mingling  with  the 
odor  of  the  flowers  with  which  the 
atmosphere  was  deliciously  penetrated, 
and  the  soft  poetic  radiance  pervading 
and  illumining  the  scene.  "  What  is 
it  ? "  Adele  cried  in  breathless  delight ; 
but  the  sweet  strains  scarcely  needed  an 
explanation.  A  band  of  musicians  had 
been  placed  in  the  adjoining  studio,  and 
melody  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment.  Mr.  Mortimer's 
preparations  for  the  tableau  proved, 
indeed,  that  he  was  an  artist  in  taste, 
although  not  by  profession,  and  a  prince 
in  nature,  although  without  the  encum- 
brance of  a  title. 

Prince  Zariades  had  brought  in  his 
hand  the  jewelled  goblet  that  he  was 
himself  to  receive.    Mr.  Clare  filled  it 


with  wine,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Princess  Argiope.  The  tableau  was 
arranged,  and  scarcely  had  he  pro- 
nounced it  perfect,  when  a  loud,  im- 
patient rap  at  the  door  resounded 
through  the  room. 

The  curtain  fell.  Orpheus  seized  a 
book,  and  assumed  an  imposihgly  ilt- 
atrical  attitude.  The  page  threw  open 
the  door,  and  bowing  to  the  grooDd 
with  extravagant  gesticulations,  ushered 
in  Mrs.  Vane. 

"  Addle  I  Por  heaven's  sake,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  mystery  ?  Paul! 
What,  have  you,  too,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  me?  You  ridiculoos 
monster  I  where  is  Adele  ? " 

Mr.  Clare  deigned  no  other  reply  to 
this  invocation  than  that  of  pladng  his 
finger  upon  his  lips,  in  order  to  eom- 
mand  Fanny's  silence.  Then  he  opened 
his  book  and  read  the  description  of 
the  meeting  of  Prince  Zariades  and  the 
Princess  Argiope : 

"  Suddon  those  eyes  took  light,  and  joy,  and  aod, 
Sudden  from  nock  to  temples  flashed  the  km, 
And  with  quick,  gliding  steps, 
And  the  strange  looks  of  one  vho  wiAs  is 
slnmber, 

**  She  passed  along  the  floors,  and  stooped  alxn 
A  form,  that,  as  she  neared,  with  anai  set* 

stretched 
On  bended  knees  sank  down. 
And  took  the  wine-cop  with  ahand  tlat  ixmU^A 

"  A  form  of  youth  and  nobly  beautifid 
As  Dorian  models  for  Ionian  gods. 
*  Again ! '  it  mannored  low ; 
'  Oh,  dream,  at  last  I  at  laat  I   How  I  hATemiMd 
thee  I' 

<*  And  she  replied, '  Ihe  gods  are  merdfiBl. 
Keeping  me  true  to  thee  when  I  doqwired.' " 

This  was  the  scene  to  be  depicted 
As  Orpheus  read  the  concluding  words 
of  the  extract,  he  lifted  his  hand.  The 
music  swelled  to  a  fuller  cadence,  the 
fiowers  seemed  to  emit  a  deeper  breath 
of  passionate  fragrance,  and  the  yonng 
Moor,  at  the  appointed  signal,  drew  the 
curtains  fh)m  the  mimic  staga  The 
tableau  represented  Prince  Zariades  in 
the  very  act  of  taking  the  goblet  from 
the  hand  of  the  PrinccsB.  But,  ah  I 
How  to  describe  the  sudden  glory  of 
the  maiden's  face  I  How  to  describe  the 
tender  passion  of  the  youthfiil  warrior 
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kneeling  at  Iter  feet;  the  awe,  the 
ecstacy  with  which  he  gazed  and  be- 
held the  yision  whom  he  had  worship- 
ped in  a  dream,  living  before  him  in 
human  form  I 

"  It  is  true,  then,"  Mrs.  Vane  exclaim- 
ed with  a  passionate  inhalation  of  de- 
light, quite  subdued  from  her  usual 
loquacity.  "  Fairy-land  still  exists,  and 
it  is  possible  to  behold  our  dreams, 
Tisibly  embodied  in  the  divine  perfec- 
tion of  reality." 

Not  until  the  curtain  had  &llen,  and 
had  been  withdrawn  again,  and  yet  for 
a  third  time,  did  she  recover  fh>m  her 
surprise  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  ask  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  miracle. 
At  this  the  actors  left  the  stage,  and 
Ad^le  introduced  Prince  Zariades  to 
the  gifted  mortal  who  had  promised  to 
endow  him  with  immortality,  with  a 
solemnity  suited  to  so  important  an 
occasion.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
to  veil  facts  any  longer  with  a  mask  of 
mythology.  Mrs.  Yane  demanded  to 
know  what  had  occurred,  and  when  the 
history  of  the  day  was  related  to  her, 
knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or  to  weep, 
and  in  fact  did  a  little  of  both,  while  the 
entire  party,  sympathizing  with  her 
agitation*  began  congratulating  each 
other  wildly  and  at  random,  as  if  they 
were  devoted  friends  who  had  just 
escaped  from  some  terrible  danger ;  or, 
still  better,  who  had  jost  achieved  some 
inmiemorial  triumph,  that  was  about  to 
prove  the  salvation  of  the  entire  race, 
in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  senseless 
and  bewildering. 

Finally  tranquillity  was  restored. 

"  And  now,"  Mr.  Clare  said,  "  since 
business  is  over,  I  presume  we  may  have 
a  little  rest  and  enjoyment.  However 
you  may  feel,  Fanny,  I  can  assure  you 
that  we,  who  have  been  working  for 
your  benefit,  need  refreshment." 

"  Not  yet,"  Fanny  answered.  "  Busi- 
ness is  not  over  I  I  must  make  a  sketch 
for  my  picture  at  this  very  moment.  I 
could  not  live  another  hour  without 
accomplishing  it" 

The  tableau  was  rearranged,  and  Mrs. 
Vane  proceeded  to  draw  from  life  the 
first  design  of  her  great  picture. 


Perfect  silence  prevailed,  interrupted 
only  by  low  vibrations  of  music  sighing 
fitfully  through  the  apartment.  Mr. 
Clare  reclined  upon  a  sofa,  his  fair  head 
propped  up  upon  his  arm,  while  he 
gazed  emaptured  upon  Fanny,  as  she 
sat  with  hurried  fingers  sweeping  the 
canvas,  and  the  fire  of  inspiration  play- 
ing about  her  brow.  Adfele  and  Mr. 
Mortimer  were  constrained  by  their 
position  to  gaze  into  each  other's 
eyes. 

The  sketch  was  completed  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  AdMe  and  Mr. 
Clare  both  pronounced  it  a  brilliant 
success — the  best  thing  by  far  that  Mrs. 
Vane  had  done.  Every  touch  of  her 
pencil  had  been  electrical.  Evidently 
the  inspiration  of  the  scene  had  entered 
into  her  soul. 

All  present  could  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  having  contributed  to  this 
brilliant  production,  and  they  did  not 
soon  become  weary  of  admiring  it,  but 
at  last  it  was  laid  aside.  Ad^e,  re- 
moving a  screen,  displayed  her  con- 
cealed banquet,  and  the  weary  artists 
hastened  to  seek  the  refreshment  which 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  art  had 
prepared  them  to  appreciate.  The  rest 
of  the  evening  sped  away  as  if  by 
magic.  The  four  friends,  as  they  now 
considered  themselves,  were  in  the  hap- 
piest mood  for  social  enjoyment.  Bril- 
liant wit  sparkled  brightly  over  the 
profounder  current  of  thought  and 
sentiment  which  is  set  in  movement 
then  only,  when  gifted  and  congenial 
spirits  meet  together  under  the  happi- 
est auspices ;  nor  did  they  separate  with- 
out determining  that  the  tableau-party 
should  be  the  first  of  a  succession  of 
similar  reunions. 

This  intention  for  a  time  was  faith- 
fully carried  out,  but  the  tableau-party 
was  productive  of  far  more  important 
consequences.  All  who  had  taken  part 
in  it,  looked  back  upon  this  evening,  in 
afler-years,  as  to  the  commencement  of 
their  true  life.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  Ad^le  and  Mr.  Mortimer  had  com- 
mitted the  indiscretion  of  falling  des- 
perately in  love  at  first  sight.  If  not 
engaged  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day 
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of  their  first  meeting,  they  were  married  with  professional  duties  that  conmuuui- 

so  soon  afterwards  that,  as  the  sober  his-  ed  his  presence  at  home.    Ad^le,  there- 

torian  of  an  actual  occurrence,  we  prefer  fore,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of 

to  withhold  precise  dates.  yisiting  Italy,  but  loye  created  such  a 

Mrs.  Vane's  picture  proved  even  a  Paradise  in  her  heart,  that  she  felt  no 
greater  success  than  her  friends  had  sense  of  deprivation  in  resigning  her 
anticipated.  It  gave  her  a  position  as  once  cherished  dream.  She  dedicated 
an  artist  that  satisfied  her  ambition,  and  herself  with  earnest  enthusiasm  to  the 
assured  her  an  overflowing  purse.  Mr.  study  of  art,  and  proved  by  her  life,  as 
Clare  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  dis-  far  as  the  experience  of  one  indiyidaa] 
tanced  by  his  betrothed  in  their  eager  can  prove  a  general  proposition,  that 
progress  to  a  common  goal,  and  before  true  love  does  not  withdraw  from  the 
the  close  of  the  year  they  married,  and  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  but,  on  the  con- 
sailed  for  Italy.  trary,  that  it  is  the  artist's  dlTinest 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  a  lawyer  burdened  nourishment  and  inspiration. 


BEYOND. 


A  FLUSH  on  all  the  hills  is  spread — 
A  flush  of  Death  and  Beauty  bom ; 

As  day,  upon  a  crimson  bed, 
Lies  down  to  slumber  till  the  mom. 


The  touch  of  death  is  in  the  air, 

I  feel  its  fingers'  icy  chill ; 
And  yet  a  smile  divinely  fair 

When  I  would  weep,  forbids  me  stilL 


The  clouds  are  gray,  the  winds  are  cold, 
The  dead  leaves  rastle  at  my  feet ; 

And  on  the  brown,  deserted  wold 
Their  fitful  eddies  whirl  and  meet. 


But  through  this  veil  of  wasting  life 
A  fi-esher  dawn  of  life  I  see— - 

My  yesterdays  with  pain  were  rife ; 
To-morrow  still  is  bright  to  me. 


And  so  the  dying 'year  shall  seem 
The  gorgeous  portal  of  a  fane. 

Where  all  the  heart  hath  dared  to  dream 
Shall  burst  upon  its  sight  again : 


And  dullest  clouds  to  splendor  turn. 
And  coldest  winds  to  tropic  breath ; 

Till  the  rapt  soul  shall  pant  and  bum 
To  feel  the  waking  touch  of  Death. 
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THE  ALPHABET  OF  POETRY. 


"A  WORD  fitly  spoken" — a  happy 
expression— has  a  charm  for  even  the 
rudest  peoples;  and  polished  nations 
early  discover  in  their  talk  and  in  their 
books  a  favoritism  in  the  ase  of  words 
possessing  suggestive  qualities  entirely 
independent  of  their  philological  defi- 
nitions. The  instinct  that  prompts  this 
use  is  probably  one  of  the  sources  of 
language  itself.  The  simpler  of  these 
words  are  onomatopes  or  imitations  of 
sounds,  requiring  little  art, — and  are 
beneath  the  dignity  of  scientific  classifi- 
cation. (Buzz,  hiss,  whiz,  splash,  slush, 
hum,  wheeze,  sneeze,  roar,  gurgle,  jingle, 
are  more  or  less  onomatopical.)  But  the 
meagre  and  savage  art  which  produced 
these  simple  imitations  was  precursory 
and  prophetic  of  a  later  and  more  deli- 
cate art  in  the  use  of  a  complex  and 
ever-varying  suggestiveness,  which  gives 
voice  to  the  same  instinct  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  facts  and  fancies  which 
this  brightest  age  remembers  and  con- 
ceives,— ^a  suggestiveness  that  is  made 
to  reach  1[>eyond  mere  sounds  to  the 
finest  modes  and  qualities  of  surface, 
distance,  motion,  lustre,  fibre,  density, 
concentration,  humor,  solemnity,  con- 
tempt, — a  suggestiveness  whose  analysis 
would  be  found  taking  all  the  words  to 
pieces,  and  fitting  to  each  letter  or 
sound  a  peculiar  character  which  it  has 
won  out  of  all  the  observed  phenomena 
of  life.'  These  characters,  which  are 
beyond  the  compass  of  all  reputed 
science — which,  indeed,  are  known  only 
in  the  poet's  art — ^this  article  will  show 
the  ambition  to  indicate,  though  it  may 
not  define. 

But  before  testing  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  reader  my  intuition  of  the 
individual  qualifications  of  the  letters, 
I  desire  to  restrict  his  anticipation  by 
warning  him  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
difierences  he  wiU  be  called  to  appre- 
ciate,— of  the  breadth  of  grasp  from 
which  I  conceive  the  roots  of  these 
flowers  of  thought  to  suck  in  the  juices 


which  enliven  their  odors  and  their 
hues, — and  of  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  any  one  man's  efforts  to  resolve, 
determine,  and  classify  in  full  the  fluc- 
tuant, evanescent,  whimsical  effects  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  do. 

These  characters  of  the  letters  or 
sounds,  as  I  conceive  them,  are  acci- 
dental—not generic,  or  identical  in  all 
languages  and  among  all  peoples.  This 
is  a  study  of  vernaculars.  The  effects  I 
refer  to  are  so  thin  and  fine  that  the 
gross  discrepancies  of  races  overbear 
them.  They  are  as  sensitive  and  mer- 
curial as  poetry  itself.  For  all  purposes 
of  this  essay,  a  Scotchman  talking  in 
his  throat  and  a  Frenchman  puttering 
with  the  tips  of  his  lips  are  as  dissimi- 
lar as  a  horse  and  an  ass.  Neither  can 
be  a  popular  wit  in  the  language  of  the 
other ;  neither  has  facial  muscles  for 
the  humor  of  the  other's  dialect.  Any 
account  of  the  wonderful  luxuriance  of 
the  growth  of  languages  (of  which 
there  is  a  fabulous  number)  requires  the 
consideration  of  differences  even  less 
than  theirs.  A  little  obstruction  is  said 
to  turn  the  tide  of  trade  in  a  street,  but 
a  less  one  will  vary  the  language  of  a 
nation.  Languages  are  disposed  to  lie 
upon  the  world  in  groups  which  resem- 
ble one  another ;  but  if  we  will  xmder- 
take  to  prove  the  character  or  effect  of 
a  sound  identical  in  several  dialects 
(even  of  the  same  group),  we  shall 
reduce  its  vemacular  signbScance  as  we 
increase  its  general  applicability.  A 
verbal  root  may  be  traced  with  care 
imtil  similar  shades  of  meaning  shall 
be  found  in  Yisigothic,  Almannic,  Saxon, 
Scandinavian,  and  Slavonic ;  but  if  the 
student  should  then  begin  to  fancy  that 
he  has  found  a  generic  principle  of 
language,  let  him  foUow  the  same  sound 
into  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Ara- 
bic, and  he  will  conclude  that  nine 
tenths  of  any  original  language  sprang 
out  of  the  ground  whereon  it  was  first 
spoken,  and  from  roots  too  shallow  to 
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affiliate  with  those  of  other  tongues 
through  the  thick  bases  of  mountains, 
or  under  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He 
who  would  discover  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage must  not  be  scornful  of  trifles ; 
he  must  have  no  theory  to  exemplify — 
no  axe  to  grind.  And  no  great  and 
manly  writer  of  any  nation  will  prune 
the  prickling,  cactus-like  originality  of 
his  own  vernacular  to  cousin  any  coun- 
try under  the  sun. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  be  too  sensible  of 
the  meanness  of  the  origin  of  language, 
for  either  the  advantage  of  philology 
or  the  respect  due  to  our  own  words. 
It  is  necessary  to  our  assurance  to  dwell 
here  for  a  little. 

If  we  admit  that  man  was  progress- 
ive, either  as  a  distinct  genus  or  as  a 
culmination  by  '^  selection  '^  of  the  man- 
lier specimens  of  the  monkey-tribes,  we 
shall  readily  admit  that  he  must  have 
had  originally  a  language  which  flowed 
instinctively  and  easily  according  to  the 
formation  of  his  vocal  organs,  as  does 
that  of  any  other  animal.  As  the  sub- 
jects of  his  experience  accumulated,  his 
dialect  increased,  and  he  gave  names  to 
things,  for  qualities  and  modes,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  a  natural  sense  of  fit- 
ness. In  this  stage  his  only  pride  in  the 
invention  of  language  was  shown  in  imi- 
tation ;  onomatopes  abounded.  It  was 
the  age  of  Eden,  nakedness,  and  simple 
truth.  But  as  he  advanced  into  the  era 
of  self-consciousness  the  "  fall  by  knowl- 
edge ^'  afiected  his  utterance  as  it  did 
his  heart  and  life.  The  dignity  of  the 
naming  of  things  thrust  itself  into  his 
conceit,  and  he  became  arbitrary  and 
idolatrous  of  distinctions  which  he  had 
himself  created ;  he  threw  the  authority 
of  language  back  of  himself,  connived 
at  its  nativity,  and  humored  it  as  a 
curiosity.  Soon  came  the  era  of  the 
invention  of  letters ;  and  then,  after  a 
few  ingenuous  manifestations,  the  build- 
ing of  Babel  began.  Surely  (he  said  to 
himself),  a  book  should  be  a  mysterious 
thing — as  far  as  possible  from  vulgar 
apprehension.  The  written  language 
was  whimsically  made  to  difler  firom 
the  spoken ;  although  the  art  of  spell- 
ing with  acknowledged  sounds  and  let- 


ters must  have  been  always  a  very  dm. 
pie  one,  the  words  were  constructed 
outlandishly — silent  letters  thrown  in 
for  no  purpose  but  to  twist  and  tortuie 
them  out  of  countenance  and  hide  their 
vulgar  origin. 

If  the  reader  should  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  so  childish  an  impulse  as  hen 
seems  to  have  manifested  itself,  let  me 
assure  him  the  introduction  of  sileDt 
letters  into  original  words  came  down 
very  late  into  tiie  best  days  of  Greece, 
— and  the  impulse  is  still  extant.  Hen, 
like  children,  still  "  play  "  at  life.  The 
astonishing  feat  of  putting  a  sentiment 
into  just  fourteen  lines  is  aneridenceof 
it  Seven  or  eight  dictionaries,  differing 
upon  the  pronunciatioD  and  even  the 
spelling  of  native  words,  comprise 
another  evidence  of  it.  Surely,  lenco- 
graphers  should  but  represent  the  peo- 
ple; they  should  not  invent  language; 
that  is  the  vocation  of  the  poet  and 
the  artisan.  Tet  take  a  sin^e  example 
of  their  method :  the  fills  of  a  cait  are 
called  in  Saxon  (probably  by  some 
pedant)  thills;  every  person  familiar 
with  horses,  either  in*  England  or 
America,  calls  these  shARs^lU;  Shales- 
peare  calls  them  JiUs  (see  Troilos  and 
Oressida,  Act  iii.  sc.  2),  showing  clear- 
ly they  were  so  called  in  bis  day;  yet 
the  lexicographers  "derive  from  the 
Saxon."  So  of  whijppletree;  they  spell 
it  whiffletree,  to  the  utter  disgost  of  all 
teamsters — deriving  from  f«(fe&n,  to 
whiffle  about — which  probably  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  as  the 
evener  is  a  comparatively  modem  in- 
vention. Why  should  a  traveller  come 
from  Central  Africa,  where  books  are 
unknown,  and  say  there  is  a  lake  called 
Tchad  f  Truly  man  has  found  out  many 
inventions!  —  And  after  the  invention 
of  Letters,  all  the  motives  of  pride,  craft, 
charlatanism,  superstition,  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  organic  formation,  all  the 
psychological,  climatical,  geological,  and 
historical  differences  of  the  world,  began 
pouring  their  conflicting  and  distract- 
ing effluences  into  language,  and  hate 
so  continued,  until  it  has  become  a  thing 
inscrutable  as  the  heart  of  man  who 
made  it,— as  well  adapted  (as  a  diplo- 
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matist  fairly  inferred)  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  thought  as  to  its  expression. 

The  difficulty,  then,  in  the  way  of 
theorizing  the  forces  which  I  imagine 
the  letters  to  exert  to-day,  in  English, 
in  our  latitude,  in  our  stage  of  culture, 
&c.,  &c.,  is  that  the  best  expression  is 
ever  due  to  the  fullest  knowledge,  or 
intuition,  or  inspiration,  of  all  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  world  at  the 
moment  it  is  delivered,— to  the  true 
estimate  of  the  comparative  age  and 
value  of  things,— in  short,  to  the  uni- 
versality of  experience.  I  am  ready  to 
believe  no  bard  ever  wrote  a  line  that 
was  not  poetry  to  him ;  but  the  experi- 
ence of  many  has  not  been  in  harmony 
with  that  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  to  make  their  impressions  con- 
siderable. And  essentially  the  basis  of 
wit  fluctuates  and  extends.  Every  new 
genius  destroys  the  old  balances  and 
standards.  Yet  the  essence  we  would 
determine  rises  like  perfume  from  the 
whole  process  of  the  growth  and  decay 
of  things,  and  is  a£fected  by  considera- 
tions the  faintest  and  remotest,— as 
dainty  and  difficult  of  apprehension  as 
T^ould  be  the  scent  of  a  grain  of  mummy- 
dust  from  Petra  rising  out  of  a  cart-load 
of  sweepings  from  the  pavement  of  Pall 
Mall,  London,  England.  The  only  key 
to  all  poetry  is  the  Book  of  Life.  But 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  conveying  my 
meaning,  the  reader  will  look  leniently 
on  the  ambition  of  the  present  essay  as 
an  appeal  to  his  consciousness  that  shall 
prove  us  jointly  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  which,  in  every  age,  according 
to  its  own  circumstances,  is  efficient  in 
throwing  out  original  language,  and 
especially  in  enlightened  times  is  apt  in 
the  selection  of  language  poetical  and 
impressive  to  the  general  sense. 

I  assert,  then,  that  the  sounds  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
have  a  special  aptness  in  suggesting 
the  qualities  opposed  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing schedule ;  and  that  the  poetry, 
the  proverbs,  the  slang,  and  the  common 
talk  of  our  people  approve  this  asser- 
tion: 

S YastneBS,  space,  plane. 

2 Flatness . 


T> Beating,  bearing,  bringing. 

0 (Soft)a8«;  (hard)  as X;. 

d (final)  solidity,  completeness. 

d (Initial)  yiolenoe. 

e Concentration,  oonT^gence. 

bl Ethereality. 

g Hardness. 

i Thinness,  sIlnmcBS,  fineness. 

k Fineness  of  lights  and  sounds. 

1 Metallic,  chill,  poliAh. 

m Monotony. 

n Denial,  contempt. 

o Solemnity,  nobility,  devotion,  Toluma 

p YolnptaooRnesfi. 

r Roughness,  vibration. 

gr Grit. 

s Moisture. 

sh Confasion. 

a Crudity,  absurdity,  humor. 

T Vehemence. 

s Haze,  dreamy  conftudon. 

It  would  require  a  volume  of  quota- 
tion to  fairly  illustrate  the  happiness  of 
the  letters  in  suggesting  the  qualities 
here  indicated  for  them;  but  I  hope 
by  a  few  examples  to  so  force  ^heir 
genius  upon  the  reader's  memory  that 
he  will  habitually  observe  it.  And  I 
will  say,  for  his  encouragement,  that  I 
made  this  schedule  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  that  I  have  met  nothing  since  to 
jostle  its  arrangement.  He  will  directly 
see,  too,  that  these  convictions  are  by 
no  means  singular.  Bums,  Swedenborg, 
and  Pope,  have  occasionally  manifested 
the  same;  and,  philologically  rather 
than  poetically  speaking.  Dr.  Alexander 
Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  reduced  the 
whole  Caucasian  group  of  languages 
to  niTie  roots,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 
least  As  for  what  has  been  said  of  the 
obscurity  and  meanness  of  the  origin 
of  language  in  general,  I  would  cordially 
refer  the  reader  to  "  Language,  and  the 
Study  of  Language,''  by  Professor  Whit- 
ney, of  Yale  CoDege.— We  will  try  the 
vowels  firstly. 

A,  "  Par,  far  away,  over  the  calm  and 
mantling  wave" — thus  begins  the  boy's 
romance.  He  is  possessed  by  the  poetry 
of  the  ocean — of  vastness  and  space. 
The  word  ocean  is  seldom  used  except 
in  expression  of  rolling  and  dashing; 
but  the  ioave,  the  main^  the  vast  waters, 
the  watery  waste,  or  plain,  are  more 
popular.  LaJce,  straight,  vale,  ch<ise,  race, 
trail,  trace,  away,  give  cUstance  and  line. 
Seen  nearer,  long  a  gives  effect  to  slate, 
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flaJse,  scale,  plate,  cake,  &c.  A,  flat,  gives 
expression  to  mat,  pack,  slap,  strap,  platr 
ter,  dap,  flap,  pat,  fl^its,  shallows,  mask, 
jam,  slam,  &c.  "  Flat  as  a  pancake  "  is 
very  flat  Wa^er  and  shake  give  hori- 
zontal vibration;  dash,  splash,  thrash, 
have  a  flatter  downward  force.  When 
a  stone  is  crushed  it  is  much  broken,  yet 
it  retains  something  of  its  bulk  ;  when 
it  is  mashed,  it  is  flattened.  Bums,  in 
his  poem  called  ^'  The  Vowels,'*  speaks 
of  a  as  "  a  grave,  broad,  solemn  wight ; " 
the  breadth  and  space  belong  to  a, — ^the 
gravity  and  solemnity  to  d,  or  aA,  or  d, 
K  Swedenborg,  in  endeavoring  to 
describe  the  language  of  the  angels, 
says  the  angels  that  ^  love  most ''  use 
much  the  o  sound;  but  those  that 
"  know  most,"  the  speculative,  self-con- 
templative, intellectual,  use  the  sound 
of  e.  Bums'  idea  of  e  was  expressed  in 
weeping,  "greetmg,"  tears — the  inten- 
sity of  grief  alone.  But  it  gives  iuten- 
sity  to  every  thing ;  it  gives  convergence, 
concentration,  deep-seeing,  and  always 
brings  thought  to  a  focus.  All  the 
endearing  diminutives  end  in  ^— the 
"wee"  things.  Mark  how  the  child 
shuns  the  book-orthoepy  when  he  con- 
centrates his  mind ;  "  a  le-6-tle,  t^-^ny 
bit  of  a  thing  I "  he  peers  between  his 
fingers,  or  through  some  narrow  crevice, 
p.ud  cries  "  p6-^-k  I "  he  feels  the  edge 
of  his  new  knife,  and  writhing  the  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth  toward  his  half-closed 
and  conceptive  eye,  says  "  it  is  as  k4-^n  I " 
So  when  his  contempt  is  intense  he 
dwells  on  the  d  in  "  m6-an,"  "  sn^-aking," 
&c.  But  when  the  baby  gives  you  his 
rattle  he  opens  his  mouth  and  his  heart 
with  the  instinct  of  the  dative  case,  and 
says  "  tah  I " — outward  and  away.  (A 
mother  whose  instinct  prompts  her  to 
say  "babe,"  instead  of  "baby,"  must 
have  been  polished  very  thinly.)  But 
me  and  we  bring  observation  to  our- 
selves. We  would  be  a  better  objective 
case  than  us, — ^so  much  so  that  a  gram- 
matical informality  of  Shakespeare  has 
passed  uncared  for,  or  unnoticed,  in 
"  Hamlet,"  where  the  prince  speaks  of 
the  ghost  as 

<*  Making  night  liideoui,  and  we  foola  of  nature 
80  lioiribly  to  shake  our  dlaposition,"  &c. 


I  £Euicy  this,  like  many  another  apparent 
inaccuracy  of  the  master,  came  thjpongh 
a  law  that  is  above  the  books.  Squea- 
mish, queer,  leer,  seal,  squeal,  screeds, 
Sfieeze,  to  he,  to  see,  to  feel,  to  reek,  get 
force  from  e. 

**  Beep  aelf-poeaoadon— an  intense  repcee." 

I,  short,  as  in  pin,  has  a  stiff,  alim, 
prim,  thin,  spindling  effect — a  rising  and 
sinking,  perpendicular  effect,  as  in  '^  the 
bristling  pines ; "  but,  more  especiaHy, 
it  gives  a  thinness  and  lightness ;  thus, 
we  say,  a  "  light  skiff."  Pope  showed 
his  judgment  upon  this  letter,  as  upon  r ; 

"  When  the  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shores 
The  hoarse,  rough  Terse  should  like  the  toitcBt 

roar; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  soouzs  the  plain- 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  alosg 

the  main." 

So  Tennyson,  for  the  fairy  bugle,  uses 
i  and  e : 

X  O  hark  1  0  hear,  how  thin  and  dear/' 

I,  long,  gives  inclining  effects : 

**  In  winter,  when  the  dismal  rain 
Gomes  down  in  slanting  lines  "— 

**  The  douds  contign  their  treasures  to  the  fields." 

In  sounds  i  has  a  lightening  effect,  as 
in  tinkle,  dink,  link;   clank  is  as  tbe 
sound  of  a  sheet  of  zinc  dropt  flat  on 
the  pavement.    /  and  a  in  combination 
make  a  beautiful  curve,  thus : 
"  Many  an  hour  l*ve  wiled  away." 
"  Swilled  by  the  wild  and  waatcftU  ocean." 
(( Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past." 

"  Oh  I  when  shall  it  dawn  an  the  night  of  tbe 
grayet" 

"  Oh  I  wild  enchanting  horn ! " 

*'  Some  happier  island  in  the  wateiy  waste." 

"  Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem." 

0.  This  is  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all.  If  we  would  find  the  most  solemn 
sentence  in  all  literature,  let  us  turn  to 
Ecclesiastcs :  ^^  For  man  goeth  to  hit 
long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about 
the  streets,"  Kot  all  the  trappings  and 
the  suits  of  woe  can  so  pall  the  sunliglit 
in  the  homes  and  walks  of  men  as  does 
this  sombre  verse.  Bums  calls  0  "  The 
wailing  minstrel  of  despairing  woe." 
Swedenborg's  idea  was  rather  that  of 
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holiness  and  adoration.    Solemnity  and 

nobility  are  its  general    effects.     All 

things  noble,  holy,  devotional, — or  sober, 

sombre,  slow,  dolorous,  mournful,— or 

old,  lone,  glorious, — or  even  bold,  portly, 

pompous,  find  their  best  expression  in 

the  o-sound.    Jove,  Jehovah,  Lord  of 

glory,  lift  up  the  adoring  soul    O I  lo  I 

ho  I    behold  1    are  inteijections  which 

nations  use  with  little  variance. 

**  O  sad  Nomore  1  O  sweet  Nomore ! " 

**  Oh !  Rome,  my  ooontry,  city  of  the  soul, 
ThQg>rphan8  of  the  heart  most  turn  to  thee." 

^  BoU  on,  thon  deep  and  dark  hloc  ocean,  roll  t  ** 

*'  Their  shots  along  the  doep  slovly  hoom." 

*'  The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.'* 

That  0  gives  volume,  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  most  people  think  a  liouir 
der  is  a  large  stone ;  but,  philologically, 
a  boulder  need  not  be  bigger  than  a 
pea. 

U^  gutteral,  or  flat,  is  a  humorous 
savage  that  cannot  be  described  except 
in  his  own  words,~^a  huge,  lubberly, 
blubbering,  blundering  dunderhead,— a 
numskull  and  a  dunce,  ugly,  sullen, 
dull,  glum,  rugged,  clumsy,  gullible, 
dumpish,  lugubrious, — a  mumbler,  a 
stumbler,  a  bungler,  a  grumbler,  a  fhm- 
bler,  a  granted,  a  thumper,  a  stumper,  a 
tumbler,  a  stunner, — a  nudge,  a  trudge, 
a  drudge,  he  lugs,  tugs,  sucks,  juggles, 
— he  is  up  to  all  manner  of  bulls, — a 
fusty,  musty,  crusty,  disgusting  brute, 
his  head  is  a  mug,  his  nose  a  snub,  or  a 
pug, — his  ears  are  lugs,  his  breasts  dugs, 
his  bowels  guts,  his  victuals  grub,  his 
garments  duds, — his  hat  is  a  plug,  his 
child  13  a  cub,— his  smallest  diminutive 
is  chubby,  or  bub;  at  his  best  he  is 
bluff,  gruff,  blunt ;  "  his  doublet  is  of 
sturdy  buff,  and  though  not  sword,  is 
cudgel  proof;"  budge  he  will  not,  but 
he  will  drub  you  with  a  club,  or  a  slug, 
or  a  nub,  or  a  stub,  or  a  butt,  or  pelt 
with  mud ;  he  is  ready  for  a  muss,  or  a 
fuss ;  and  should  you  call  him  a  grudg- 
ing curmudgeon  he  gulps  up  ^^ughl 
fudge  1  stuff!  rubbish!  humbug  I"  in 
high  dudgeon;  he  is  a  <* rough,"  a 
"  blood-tub,"  and  a  "  bummer,"  a  "  rum 
^un,"  and  a  tough  customer  generally ; 


he  has  some  humor,  more  crudity,  but 
no  delicacy,— a  creature  whose  voice  is 
seldom  heard  in  walks  of  refinement 
and  devotion.  Of  all  nations  I  should 
take  him  for  a  Dutchman. 

Yet  Uj  long,  seems  to  give  force  to 
the  true,  the  pure,  the  "beautiful,  the 
good;  and  rude  and  crude  are  used  with 
much  emphasis  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, partly  owing  to  the  force  of  r. 
Mother  would  seem  to  use  u  flat,  but  the 
^  or  oA  is  more  evident, — and  the 
dreamy  monotony  of  m  and  the  soft  th 
fit  the  word  to  its  use ;  but  "  Ma "  is 
better.  The  devotional  o  flat  in  father, 
is  becoming  too  strong  for  young  Amer- 
ica, and  he  nicks  and  reduces  it  by 
familiar  pa,  pap,  and  dad, 

Ou,  diphthong,  is  an  upward  curve ; 
thus  in  round,  hough,  mountain,  bow 
down,  mound.  Milton  hits  the  rolling 
swagger  of  the  gaudy  cock  who 

"  To  the  stack  or  the  barn-door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before." 

"  Three  gaudy  staaaards  JUmt  the  pale  hine  skies." 

I,o,u,\n.  combination,  make  a  fine 
curve,  the  true  "  line  of  beauty ; "  a,  o, 
u  make  the  same : 

"  And  fiilse  the  light  on  glory's  plume." 
**  Of  Lore's  and  night's  and  ocean's  solitude." 
"  The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest." 
"  In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep." 

Oi,  diphthong,  strikes  me  forcibly  in 
the  word  eaiL 

jD  is  a  solid,  compact,  heavy  letter ; 
thus  in  wad,  sod,  clod,  load,  plod,  dogged^ 
rugged,  leaden,  dead.  The  report  of  a 
short  and  heavily-loaded  pistol  is  well 
caught  in  explode. 

**  Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread, 
Aud  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb." 

"  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load" 

The  metals  seem  to  me  well  named ; 
gold,  silver,  iron,  lead — especially  lead. 
Tin  is  good,  in  thin  shape  as  it  is  used. 

jD,  initial,  has  strong  philological  con- 
nections in  all  the  European  languages, 
but  its  poetic  force  seems  less  to  me. 
Some  very  efficient  swearing  can  be 
done  with  d  and  g  hard,  which  well 
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approves  the  character  of  violence  given 
them  by  Dr.  Murray. 

F,  hj  and  t,  are  ethereal  and  softening 
letters,  and  show  their  nature  in  such 
words  as  Ireathe^  MotheJ'eatkeryy  icarmthj 
faty  fainty  fading^  foTge^u\  lethean, 
thmghlfuly  sabbath^  muffled^  smother ^ 
suffocate,  stuff,  muff.  Notice  the  differ- 
ence between  fog  and  mut :  fog  gives  a 
softer,  dryer,  more  definite  volume  than 
mist,  ^  froth  is  kept  dry  and  light  by 
these  sounds. 

.  "  The  effiuive  Sottfh 
Wainu  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  vault  of  heayen 
Breathes  the  hig  doQdB  with  verixal  showers  dis- 
tent. 
At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 
Scarce  staining  ether/*  &c 

«<  Lethe  the  riyer  of  oblivion  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth.** 

**  Like  a  dish  of  ripe  strawberries  smothered  in 
cream." 

8\s2k  wet  letter ;  thus  in  moirf,  misty, 
noaty,  steam^  slip,  slop,  slush,  dash,  swa^, 
driezle,  &c, ;  luscious,  delicious,  nutritious, 
suggest  juicy  substances — probably  as 
onomatopes  of  water  in  its  various 
modes,  as  moisture,  washing,  sucking, 
and  sibilation. 

8h,  either  initial  or  final  in  a  word, 
suggests  confusion ;  thus  in  shatter, 
shiver,  shaJce,  shrivel,  shrink,  shred,  "be- 
shrew  ;  or  in  daOi,  dash,  swash,  thrash, 
trash,  crush,  gush,  rush,  mush,  slush,  &c 

"  As  when  the  snn  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams." 

G,  L,  and  R,  are  the  stronger  con- 
sonants ;  and  although  each  has  a  dis- 
tinctive quality,  it  usually  blends  its 
force  with  that  of  one  of  the  others. 
G  is  the  hard  letter,  r  is  the  rough 
letter,  and  I  the  chilling  and  polishing 
letter ;  thus  gr  makes  a  rough  hardness, 
as  in  grit,  grate,  grind,  grained,  gravel, 
grudge,  grim;  while  gl  is  effective  in 
glide,  glow,  glance,  glory,  &c. 

"  stoop  o'er  the  place  of  graves,  and  softly  swi^y 
The  sighing  herbage  by  the  gleaming  stone.'* 

B,  by  itself,  is  effective  in  such  words 
as  scour,  writhe,  wrinlde,  crisp,  fritter, 
fry,  fragment,  hir,  Uur,  mar,  scar,  rudcy 
troJcen,  rugged,  ^^  hoarse  rough  verse,^^ 
gnarled,  burly,  horrent,  groan,  growl,  roar^ 


•«  The  crisped  brooks  *'  of  Eden. 

"  The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls." 

"  The  salt  frmge  that  daily  licks  the  shore 
Is  ffroit  wiUi  sand.'* 

The  brackish  wash— the  grit  of  the 
sand  in  the  brine,  is  well  suggested  here 
by  gross.  By  the  same  instinct  Tenny- 
son speaks  of  the  plashing  brine  as 
"the  shrill  salt."  But  how  dry  and 
deep-carved  is  the  following : 

**  Dropt  in  my  path  like  a  great  cap  of  gold, 
All  rich  and  rough  with  stories  of  the  god»." 

L,  by  itself,  makes  all  cold,  §lear, 
lucid,  lustrous,  placid,  liquid,  sliding, 
glary ;  it  is  the  polish  of  glow,  gleam, 
glide,  glitter,  glance,  glassy ;  solid  glau 
is  a  strong  expression ;  even  so,  "  haid 
as  iron ; "  so  the  mellow  sound  of  a  fine 
bell  is  well  given.  "  The  clangor  of  the 
bells,  iron  bells,"—"  golden  bells."  For 
the  little  bells  we  have  "  the  tintinnaba- 
lation  that  so  musically  swells,"  &c.  80 
Tennyson  reduces  the  effects  of  the  faiiy 
music ;  observe  here  the  effects  of  t^f,  l^ 
and  t: 

'*  0  hark,  O  hear— how  tJiin  and  clear  I 
The  horns  of  elf-laikd  /aintly  6towing." 

"  Soft-eyed  and  open-necked  to  the  wild  wind- 
In  love  with  mine  own  motion*— the  tmooth  ekSI 
Of  my  own  Jlotoinff  fJbrey  ere  my  steps 
Forgot  the  bar^oot  fed.  if  the  day  vorldV 

The  stars  come  forth,  through 

"  The  cold,  delicious  meadows  of  the  night" 

JThas  fine  effects  in  connection  with 

I,  in  thin  lights  and  sounds ;  thus  in 

twinkle,  flicker,  darkle,  sparkle,  sprinkle, 

llink,  tricMe;  so  in  tinkU^  dink,  eracUe^ 

dank,  link,  diink;  and  alone  it  always 

has  a  lightening  effect— as  in  skip,  nUk, 

dick,  sk\g^,  skin,  skim,  &c,    Quarrymen 

call  a  thin  sliver  of  stone  a  tpUck, 

"  The  outstretched  ooean  glitter  like  a  laJny 

"  How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tmkle. 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinUe 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  XxyBtaUine  delight" 

This  is  very  plain  work ;  but  it  is  of 

the  same  genius  as  this  in  Tithonns, 

where  the  steeds  arise 

"And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosened 
manes, 
And  heat  the  tunlighl  into  fiaka  f^firt,^ 

Swinburne,  in  a  single  line,  confinns 
all  that  I  have  said  of  k,  i,  and  I: 
«  Like  scaled  oarage  of  a  keen  thin  fish." 
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The  reader  who  has  had  patience  to 
follow  me  80  far  will  feel  the  indelicacy 
of  parading  these  dainty  touches  for 
analytical  examination;  they  require 
sudden  glances  and  encounters.  I  might 
apeak  in  a  harsher  key ;  I  might  say 
that  these  lucky  words  are  stolen  or 
borrowed  year  after  year  by  authors 
who  would  scout  the  idea  of  an  original 
property  in  their  first  use.  How  many 
times  haye  we  read  of  crisped  streams, 
since  Milton  first  used  the  word  I  So 
Bums  has  a  feyorite  word : 

"  Peggy  dear»  the  evenlng^s  clear- 
Swift  flies  the  tkimming  twaliow.''* 

Both  Tennyson  and  Alexander  Smith 
use  the  same  skimming  swallow.  Take 
the  word  danging  y  it  is  a  metallic  word, 
yet  obserye:  first  it  appears  in  tlie 
Odyssey,  applied  to  geese  ;  then  Shelley 
uses  it  twice  in  the  Reyolt  of  Islam : 

"  With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  eagle  past.^' 
**  With  clang  of  wings  and  scieam  the  eagle  flew.^' 

Then  Mr.  Tennyson  uses  it  three 
times ;  in  Locksley  Hall  he  "  leads  the 
clanging  rookery  home ; "  in  the  Prin- 
cess he  says,  "  The  leader  wild  swan  in 
among  the  stars  would  clang  it ; "  and 
again  in  the  same,  "But  I,  an  eagle 
clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere."  Mr. 
Smith  says, 

*'  On  midnights  blue  and  cold 
liong  strings  of  geese  came   clanging  from  the 
stars." 

Later  still,  we  haye  one 

"  Whose  diapason  whirls 
The  clanging  constellations  'round  the  heavens." 

The  poetry  of  these  expressions  seems 


to  lie  less  in  what  they  philologically 
mean  than  in  what  they  suggest.  Shel- 
ley^s  eagle  was  fighting  a  mail6d  serpent 
in  the  air;  the  poet  would  haye  this 
brown  eagle  an  iron  Urd ;  to  this  end 
eagle  is  itself  a  Jiard  word,  and  the 
"  clanging  '^  of  his  wings  giyes  the  bird 
a  metallic  hardihood  which  makes  him 
a  fit  antagonist  for  his  golden-scaled 
foe.  So  "midnights  blue  and  cold" 
giyes  polish  to  the  stars,  silyered  by  the 
metallic  clanging  of  the  geese,  &c.,  &c. 
To  such  remote  refiections  does  poetry 
owe  somewhat  of  its  splendor  and  its 
wealth. 

Thus,  leaying  the  remainder  of  the 
letters  for  the  reader^s  priyate  exempli- 
fication, I  drop  the  subject  just  when 
its  real  interest  would  begin,  if  these 
assertions  were  admitted  in  a  basis  of 
criticism — which  I  shall  not  presume 
them  to  be.  That  they  are  trivial  it 
cannot  be  denied ;  that  Uiey  are  fanciful 
is  nothing  against  them.  They  would 
go  but  little  way  in  the  construction  of 
a  great  poem;  they  indicate  but  the 
A  B  C  of  poetry,  at  the  best ;  and  the 
admission  of  one  half  of  them  might 
cause  the  whole  of  their  little  science 
to  be  discarded  hereafter;  (although 
rhyming  is  a  much  simpler  science,  and 
liyes  vigorously  though  cheaply  not- 
withstanding.) But  there  is  something 
in  them,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  has 
been  a  pleasant  diversion  and  a  curios- 
ity to  me :  may  it  awaken  the  interest 
and  become  the  study  of  more  com- 
petent critics. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Want  is  a  wolf,  that  haunts  a  pioneer 
lawyer  more  than  any  other  animal 
known  to  natural  history  or  mythology ; 
for  capital  is  cowardly,  and  clings  to 
the  close  walls  of  cities.  It  does  not 
like  to  go  out  on  the  frontiers  without 
a  heayy  escort ;  and  when  it  does  ven- 
ture, it  asks  extra  inducements.  At  any 
rate,  Chinny^s  money  did,  and  he  was 
the  man  to  offer  them,  for  every  thing 
was  fish  that  came  to  his  net.  If,  by 
chance,  they  did  not  come  to  the  net, 
he  took  the  net  to  the  fish.  He  had, 
that  very  morning,  been  preparing  him- 
self with  some  ground-bait,  and  he  as- 
sumed a  taking  air  as  he  sauntered 
down  to  the  fishing-banks.  His  hat 
leaned  over  like  the  tower  of  Pisa,  and 
was  forced  to  brace  itself  against  his 
ear  to  keep  from  enguljQng  his  left  eye. 
He  seemed  to  have  lost  both  hands  off 
in  his  deep  pockets,  and  to  be  feeling 
for  them  with  his  wrists,  as  he  jingled 
the  gold-pieces,  and  walked  up  the 
path  to  Richard^s  office,  where  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  without  invitation 
or  ceremony. 

"Gettin'  'long  pretty  well?"  he 
asked,  looking  over  the  tops  of  his  toes 
at  the  oak  that  stood  before  the  win- 
dow. 

^^  A  little  slow,"  said  Richard,  as  he 
laid  the  book  on  the  table. 

^*  I  like  to  see  a  man,  that's  come  here 
to  identify  himself  with  the  place,  a  get- 
tin'  'long  well ;  'cause,  don't  you  see,  it 
hurts  the  town,  and  spoils  the  sale  o' 
land,  to  have  a  man  grumblin'  about 
hard  times.  Grumblin'  is  the  poorest 
use  a  man  can  put  his  breath  to ;  for  it 
don't  help  him  any,  and  it  injures  other 
folks." 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  tried  it,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  an 
opinion,"  said  Richard. 

"But  I  thought  you  had  tried  it," 


replied  Chinny ;  "  for  I  underatood  you 
said  that  times  here  was  hard." 

"  I  might  have  stated,  as  a  fact,  that 
times  were  hard,  or  that  rogues  were 
plenty  here,  without  grumbling,  or  un- 
justly slandering  the  place  either,"  said 
Richard. 

"Yes,  you  might  say  so,"  replied 
Chinny ;  "  but  hard  times,  I  take  it,  is 
when  folks  want  somethin'  to  live  on, 
and  can't  get  it.  But  they  can  always 
get  it  here.  As  one  poor  cuss,  who  was 
raised  down  East,  'mongst  the  stones, 
and  had  to  come  out  here  lectuiin'  for  a 
livin',  said  once ;  says  he,  *  These  prairies 
are  Nature's  banks,  stuffed  chuck  foil 
of  cash,  which  any  man  can  draw  out, 
if  he'll  only  present  his  check.  The 
funds,'  says  he,  '  are  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  firm  of  Labor,  Pluck  &  Co. 
It's  the  poor  man's  savin's  bank.  We're 
got  these  banks  down  our  way,'  he  says; 
'  but  there's  been  a  run  made  on  'em, 
and  there  hain't  on  these.'  Now,  that 
Eastern  chap  was  right.  It  may  be  a 
slow  way  to  get  rich,  diggin'  it  out  by 
day's  work  here ;  but  it's  a  dead  scald 
on  hard  times,  in  this  country,  where 
work  counts.  But  speculatin'  pays  best 
though,  I  reckon,  if  you  don't  get  catch- 
ed  in  the  cramps.  I  s'pose,  now,  that 
little  speculation  o'  youm  must  hare 
cramped  you,"  continued  Chinny,  in- 
quisitively. 

"  Yes,  if  I  had  escaped  your  Globe 
City  swindle,"  said  Richard,  "I  should 
have  no  trouble  now." 

"  Don't  give  it  an  ugly  name,"  said 
Chinny.  "  You've  got  books  full  of 
words  here,  and  can  pick  out  a  better 
name  than  that,  I  know.  Callin'  it 
swindle  don't  sound  bad  to  me,  indiyid- 
ually,  but  it  might  to  strangers;  and 
seein'  they  are  our  best  customers,  we 
must  respect  their  feelin's." 

«rm  not  talking  to  strangera,"  said 
Richard. 
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^  Bat  yon  don't  make  any  thing  by 
talkin'  it  to  ma" 

"  I'm  not  trying  to  make  any  thing." 

"  But  you  can  make  something  if  you 
want  to,"  said  Chinny. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  that  I  feel  willin'  to  help 
you,  considering  every  tiling  that's  past," 
replied  Chinny ;  "  for  I  s'pose  you  want 
money,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  want  money,"  said  Rich- 
ard. 

"  Well,  you  can  hare  it." 

"  On  what  terms  ? " 

"  Well,  the  common  rates  of  interest, 
by  givin'  a  good  endorsed  note,  or  a 
mortgage  on  somethin'." 

"  WDl  you  take  Globe  City  lots  as 
collateral?"  asked  Richard.  "They 
are  something,  ain't  they  ?  " 

*'  No  ;  I  can't  take  them,  unless  you'll 
pay  up  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  dollars  you  owe  on  that  purchase. 
If  you'll  pay  that  and  interest,  I'll  talk 
with  you,"  said  Chinny. 

Richard  clenched  his  fists,  and  rose 
to  his  feet;  then,  imprisoning  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  to  make  them 
keep  the  peace,  he  commenced  pacing 
the  room. 

**  Now,  don't  get  riled  at  me,"  said 
Chinny,  watching  Richard  closely ;  "for 
I  didn't  invent  bad  luck.  It  came  into 
the  world  before  I  did,  and  will  stay 
after  I  quit.  You  can't  drive  it  out. 
All  the  blind  alleys,  all  the  jails,  and  all 
the  poor-houses  are  full  of  it,  and  you 
can't  get  it  out.  Tain't  no  use  tryin'. 
You  must  take  things  as  they  are.  You 
owe  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, and  can't  help  yourself;  that's  all 
right.  If  I've  a  mind  to  lend  you  more, 
that's  all  right  too.  You  can  under- 
stand, if  you  please,  that  I  do  it  as  a 
partic'lar  favor ;  'cause  we've  had  deal- 
in's,  and  to  help  the  place — sort  o'  busi- 
ness and  friendship  combined,  or  what- 
ever you  like,  don't  you  see  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  see,"  Richard  replied ; 
"  for  I  am  quite  willing  to  see  any  thing 
for  a  little  money,  though  I  don't  want 
to  borrow  it." 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Chinny. 
"I  felt  so  once  myself;  but  you'll  get 
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over  that,  as  I  did,  after  you'v©  been 
here  a  spell.  You  don't  want  to  bor- 
row, and  I  don't  want  to  lend ;  but  we 
are  willin'  to  sacrifice  our  mutual  feelin's 
a  little,  to  accommodate.  I  always  go 
armed  and  equipped,  as  the  law  directs," 
he  continued,  puUmg  some  papers  from 
his  pockets.  "  Now,  then,  what  are  you 
goin'  to  give  me  as  security  ? " 

"  I  have  nothing  but  my  books." 

"Books  ain't  o'  much  account,  but 
they'll  do,"  said  Chinny ;  and  he  com- 
menced filling  the  blanks  and  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  and  cost  of 
the  vohmies. 

After  writmg  over  the  words,  "  all  and 
singular,  said  books,  and  every  part  and 
parcel  of  said  library,  to  wit :  said  fifty- 
seven  volumes,"  with  the  usual  legal 
variations,  until,  from  mere  repetition^ 
they  sounded  strong  and  binding,  he 
handed  the  paper  to  Richard. 

"  But  I  don't  like  this  cut- throat  mort- 
gage, that  allows  you  to  take  possession 
at  any  time,"  said  Richard,  reading  it. 

"  No,  of  course  not.  That's  what  yow 
Yankees  always  object  to  when  you  first 
come  here;  but  it's  our  Western  style^ 
Wo  don't  like  your  down-east  flint-lock 
concerns.  We  want  somethin'  that'll  go* 
off  the  first  snap,  and  without  havin'  a- 
lawyer  or  two  pullin'  at  it,  either ;  and' 
we  won't  have  any  thing  else.  This  is. 
the  regular  blank  used  here.  Now, 
then,"  he  continued,  putting  five  pieces 
on  the  table,  "  here's  your  cash." 

If  any  form  of  money  is  ever  invented* 
which  is  found  to  be  more  fascinating 
than  double-eagles.  Government  should> 
prevent  its  circulation.  Chinny's  bait 
proved  too  tempting  for  Richard.  He 
signed  the  mortgage,  and  sat  there  alone, 
dropping  the  pieces  into  the  palm  of  hift 
left  hand,  wishing  them  back  in  Chin- 
ny's pocket,  when  he  saw  the  landlord 
coming  up  to  his  office.  The  presence 
of  a  creditor  was  a  constant  dun  and 
rebuke  to  Richard,  and  before  the  land- 
lord could  speak,  he  paid  him  in  full. 

"Well,  I  didn't  come  to  dun  you,"^ 
said  he,  pocketing  the  money.  "The 
girls  are  goin'  to  have  some  doin's  to- 
night, and  told  me  to  ask  you,  but  I 
forgot  it  till  now." 
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"What  kind  of  doings?"  asked 
Richard. 

"  Well,  a  little  hand-round,"  replied 
the  landlord. 

"  That's  a  dance,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Well,  yes,  we  do  dance,  of  course ; 
but  a  hand-round,  out  here,  is  where  we 
don't  set  a  table,  but  hand  round  the 
yittles.  The  table  can't  be  set,  you 
know,  'count  of  its  clutterin'  up  the 
dancin'-room." 

Richard  went  to  the  hotel  rather  late 
in  the  evening. 

"  Bin  in  ? "  asked  the  landlord,  as  he 
walked  through  the  hall. 

"  No ;  who  is  there  ? " 

"Chinny,  for  one,  slick  as  a  bottle. 
A  fly  couldn't  'light  on  his  shirt-collar 
'thout  danger  o'  slippin'  up  and  breakin' 
its  neck.  He's  tendin'  to  Miss  Plumb, 
or  she  is  to  him.  She's  a  cute  one — jest 
as  smart  as  a  school-marm.  I'll  bet  a 
dollar,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  that  she  can  whistle  *  Hail  Columby,' 
and  it  takes  a  smart  man,  with  a  slick 
tongue  and  a  good  deal  of  practice,  to 
do  that  without  missin'  a  note  or  slurrin' 
of  'em  over.  That's  none  o'  your  cheap, 
easy  tunes,  *  Hail  Columby '  ain't.  Mary 
Seabray  is  in  there  too.  I  never  see  her 
show  so  handsome  before  in  my  life.  So 
f^r  as  looks  and  action  goes,  she's  ahead 
of  'em  all.  She  couldn't  do  a  thing 
a'kward  if  she  tried.  No  Morgan  colt 
ever  moved  handsomer." 

The  girls  were  equal  to  the  landlord's 
description.  Miss  Plumb  was  very  much 
devoted  to  Chinny,  which  gave  Richard 
a  chance  to  talk  to  Mary. 

"Mr.  Chinny  looks  unusually  well 
to-night,"  she  said. 

"  He  looks  over  this  way  a  great  deal, 
I  notice,"  replied  Richard. 

"  Yes ;  he  takes  an  interest  in  me — ^he 
and  father  are  such  old  friends." 

Chinny  certainly  did  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  her  and  her  father  and  in  the 
general  welfare.  He  had  been  watching 
Miss  Plumb  closely  for  some  time,  and 
concluded,  when  he  saw  her  looking 
over  toward  Richard  so  often,  that  she 
must  be  jealous  of  Mary.  He  quickly 
saw  the  possibility  of  using  Miss  Plumb 
to  remove  a  dangerous  rival  from  his 


own  path.  He  thought  it  a  favorable 
time  to  throw  out  some  hints  for  her  to 
ponder  on  or  use  against  Mary. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear,"  he  asked,  "  of  a 
young  man  bein'  killed  at  a  gamblin'- 
table  on  a  Mississippi  River  boat,  a  few 
years  since,  and  of  the  man  who  Bhot 
him  gettin'  away  ? " 

"  Tes ;  it  was  young  Mecch  who  iras 
killed,"  she  replied. 

"Must  have  been  a  single  manivbo 
shot  him ;  couldn't  have  had  a  family," 
said  Chinny,  looking  at  Mary.  "  A  doc- 
tor like  as  any  man,"  continued  Chiimy; 
"  they  are  such  fellows  to  get  mad,  and 
fly  off  the  handle  before  they  know  it. 
The  man  who  did  it  was  stabbed  throu^ 
the  left  arm  below  the  elbow,  they  say." 

Miss  Plumb  looked  at  him,  and  tried 
to  catch  his  eye,  but  it  would  not  be 
caught. 

"  I  can't  see  what  this  has  to  do  with 
the  subject  we  were  talking  about,"  said 
Miss  Plumb. 

"  I  was  only  thinkin'  to  myseH"  said 
Chinny,  as  if  he  had  been  unconsdoosly 
talking  his  thoughts  aloud.  ^'I  was 
thinkin'  that  this  world  was  made  up 
of  queemess.  We  can*t  tell  what  is  in  a 
man's  heart  by  lookin^  at  his  face,  any 
more  than  wo  can  tell  whether  an  egg 
is  an  egg  or  a  chicken  by  lookin'  at  its 
shell.  A  good  many  eggs  are  chickens 
that'll  hatch  out  one  o'  these  days." 

"  When  they  do,  I  shall  probably  be 
able  to  discover  what  you  mean,"  said 
Miss  Plumb. 

In  fact,  she  thought  she  had  aheady 
discovered  what  he  meant,  and  she  was 
greatly  troubled  by  the  suspicions  he 
had  aroused  in  her  mind.  She  tried  to 
confirm  her  doubts  while  Chinny  was 
escorting  her  to  the  Colonel's,  bnt  he 
adroitly  avoided  direct  answers. 

Richard  accompanied  Mary  home; 
and  it  was  an  hour  or  two  afterwards 
that  he  left  the  piazza,  and  returned  to 
the  hotel. 

There  was  a  light  in  Chinny's  room, 
and  he  heard  the  clinking  of  glasses  and 
loud  conversation  there.  He  could  not 
well  avoid  overhearing  what  was  said, 
for  it  was  very  late  and  still. 

**  I  say,  you  might  have  been  preii- 
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dent  jest  as  well  as  not,^^  said  Chinny. 
*'*  Then  you  could  have  talked  folks  into 
bujrin'  stock— -<wr  stock,  you  know — 
and  that  would  hare  made  us  rich/' 

"  I  couldn't  do  that,  for  I  had  no  capi- 
tal to  begin  with." 

"  You've  got  enough,  if  you'd  only 
use  it,"  Chinny  replied ;  "  and  what's 
the  use  of  ha?in'  a  house,  and  things  to 
get  up  a  dinner-party,  and  a  daughter 
to  do  things  handsome  for  you,  if  you 
don't  use  'em  ?  " 

"  You  know  very  well,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel, "  that  I  want  to  go  to  Congress. 
When  I  get  there,  every  thing  else  will 
come  to  me.  I  can  get  to  be  president 
of  a  road  then,  if  I  want  to ;  but  if  I 
take  the  presidency  of  this  railway  now, 
and  do  what  you  want  me  to,  I  shall 
become  so  unpopular  that  I  can't  go  any- 
where by  the  votes  of  the  people.  What 
I  want  is  a  little  money,  and  time  enough 
to  make  a  turn.  If  I  can  work  over  this 
sand-bar,  it  will  be  all  fair  sailing  here- 
after." 

'^  Well,  I  might  jest  as  well  talk  this 
thing  plain.  You  can't  have  no  more 
money  of  me,  to  hunt  wild  geese  with. 
You  know  what  I  want.  Colonel ;  now 
what  are  you  goin'  to  do  about  it  ? " 

'*  I  can  do  no  more,"  replied  the  Co- 
lonel. 

"  You  can  use  your  authority,"  said 
Chinny. 

'^  I  claim  to  have  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman :  I  can  do  no  more,"  said  the 
Colonel,  firmly. 

"  You'd  get  along  better  with  less  o' 
them  instincts.  Anyhow,  you'd  make 
more  money  by  throwin'  'em  away," 
said  Chinny. 

"  I  do  throw  them  away  when  I  come 
here,"  replied  the  Colonel,  striking  his 
cane  on  the  floor ;  ^'  and  it  is  well  for 
you  that  I  do  not  throw  them  all  away." 

^*  If  I  lived  in  a  glass-house,  and  had 
a  mortgage  on  my  property,  and  a  scar 
on  my  arm,  Fd  be  careful  what  I  said 
and  did,  and  I  wouldn't  throw  stones 
much,"  said  Chinny. 

"Bee  here,"  said  the  Colonel,  drop- 
ping his  voice,  "  you  arc  playing  this  a 
little  too  brash.  You've  got  a  good 
hand,  with  a  big  caid  back ;  but  I  warn 


you  not  to  force  the  game,  for  I  hold 
good  cards  too." 

Then  Richard  heard  the  door  open, 
and  some  one  walked  down-stairs. 
Looking  out  of  his  window,  he  saw  the 
Colonel  going  up  to  his  house.  He 
puzzled  himself  a  long  time  over  what 
he  had  heard ;  so  long,  indeed,  that  he 
was  fast  asleep  when  some  one  rapped 
at  his  door  next  morning. 

**  Come  in,"  said  he,  "  if  it's  a  man." 

It  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Miss  Plumb  is  down  in  the  parlor, 
waiting  to  see  you,"  said  he. 

"  Give  her  my  compliments,  and  tell 
her  I'll  be  there  in  five  minutes.  Stay 
a  moment,  though  1  What  on  earth  can 
she  want  of  me  this  time  of  day  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  land- 
lord ;  "  she  looks  a  little  flustered." 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  French,"  said 
Miss  Plumb,  when  Richard  presented 
himself.  "  I  am  on  my  way  home,  and 
thought  I  would  call,  to  say  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the  lake 
soon." 

"  I'm  surprised  to  hear  that  you  are 
going  this  morning,  for  I  some  way 
got  the  impression  that  you  would  stay 
here  a  week  longer.  How  do  you  get 
there?" 

"  I  drive  across  the  prairie,"  she  said, 

"Drive  alone,  eh?"  said  Richard. 
"  Why,  I've  a  mind  to  go  with  you,  to 
see  how  you  do  it ! " 

"  That  will  be  delightftil ! "  said  she, 
brightening  up  instantly,  with  the 
slightest  shade  of  a  blush,  as  they  went 
out  and  got  into  the  buggy. 

"  It  must  be  very  pleasant  for  you  to 
find  such  a  good  friend  as  Doctor  Blod- 
gett  here,"  said  Miss  Plumb,  looking 
directly  at  the  horse^s  ears. 

"Yes;  I  have  known  the  Doctor  a 
long  time." 

"  I  thought  I  had  heard,  somewhere, 
that  lie  went  South  once,"  said  Miss 
Plumb. 

"  I  think  he  never  went  South,"  Rich- 
ard replied. 

"  But  didn't  he  own  a  steamboat  on 
the  Mississippi  River  ? "  she  asked,  still 
keeping  her  eyes  pointed  at  the  horse. 
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"  I  think  not.  I  believe  lie  has  never 
been  on  the  river  much,"  replied  Rich- 
ard. 

"  Did  he  know  any  one  here  before  he 
came  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  he  did.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  much  interested  in 
him." 

"  Deeply,  I  assure  you,"  she  replied, 
as  if  a  great  weight  had  been  taken  from 
her  mind.  "You  cannot  think  how 
very  interesting  such  inquiries  are  to 
me.  I  intend  to  ask  the  Doctor  twenty 
times  more  questions  about  you ;  noth- 
ing shall  escape  me.  And  he  is  so 
graphic  in  his  descriptions  I  Just  im- 
agine how  he  will  embellish  and  enlarge 
on  the  original." 

"Peppered  with  a  slight  flavor  of 
jealousy,"  said  Richard. 

"  Not  so  slight,  either,"  she  replied. 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  be  splenetic,"  said 
Richard;  "for  such  men  are  terrible. 
My  respect  for  your  ability  is  so  great 
that  I  want  to  retain  you  in  my  de- 
fence." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  act,"  said  she. 

"  You  are  not  engaged,  then — on  the 
other  side  ?  " 

"  Not  by  any  means.  I  am  the  cham- 
pion of  youth  and  innocence.  Consider 
me  as  engaged  for  yourself,  exclu- 
sively." 

"  But,  then,  you  may  be  jesting,"  said 
Richard. 

"Here's  my  pledge  of  honor,"  said 
she,  pulling  off  her  driving-glove,  and 
holding  out  her  hand,  with  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  It's  good  enough  to  put  into  mar- 
ble, too,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Richard,  look- 
ing down  at  it  as  he  would  have  looked 
at  a  beautiful  flower. 

"  You  do  not  accept  me  as  counsel," 
said  she,  with  a  deprecating  pout,  as 
she  put  on  her  glove  again. 

"Well,"  he  repUed,  hesitating,  "I 
don't  think  you  fully  understand  the 
case.  Suppose  he  should  tell  an  absurd 
story  about  me :  what  would  you  do  ? " 

"  Deny  it,  of  course,  in  regular  lawyer 
style." 

"  But  it  might  have  some  foundation," 
he  replied. 


"  80  much  greater  the  necesnty  for 
denying  it.  A  falsehood  dies  easily; 
the  truth  is  what  gives  you  lawyers  Uie 
most  trouble." 

"But  he  might  say  that  I  am  en- 
gaged." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  might,  of  course,"  said 
Miss  Plumb,  biting  her  lip. 

"  Well,  I  assure  you,  he  might^^  said 
Richard,  with  emphasis. 

Miss  Plumb  looked  at  him  steadily, 
in  silence. 

"  He  may  even  be  so  absurd  as  to  ssj 
that  I  ran  away  from  a  wife  down 
east." 

"  That,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  deny,  in 
the  flrst  place ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
if  he  proves  it  to  be  true*,  I  shall  show 
that  you  did  it  out  of  motives  of  pore 
benevolence ;  because  you  were  not  able 
to  support  her." 

"I  congratulate  myself  on  having 
secured  an  advocate  who  is  so  ingenious; 
and  I  wish  all  men  in  the  world  could 
have  such  good  luck.  By-the-way,"  he 
said,  after  hesitating  a  little — for  thia 
was  the  question  he  had  come  so  far  to 
aak — "can  you  tell  me  what  Colonel 
Seabray  has  ever  done,  that  Ohinny 
should  have  such  an  influence  over 
him  ? " 

"  I  cannot,"  she  replied. 

"  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  Richard, 
"because  I  overheard  a  conversation 
between  them  last  night.  Chinny  said, 
in  retorting  to  some  cutting  remark  of 
the  Colonel's,  that  he,  Chinny,  wouldn't 
throw  stones  if  he  lived  in  a  glass-honse, 
and  had  all  his  property  mortgaged, 
and  a  scar  on  his  arm." 

"  What  a  rascal  he  is ! "  said  Miss 
Plumb,  grasping  the  lines  tightly,  and 
stopping  the  horse.  "I  congratulate 
you  that  this  fellow  has  no  mortgage  on 
your  property." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  annoy  me, 
if  he  had  ? "  asked  Richard,  with  ill- 
concealed  chagrin. 

"  I  think  he  would  destroy  you,"  aaid 
she,  "  if  he  had  the  power." 

"I  expect,"  said  Richard,  jumping 
out  into  the  grass,  "  that  my  breakfast 
must  be  ready.  A  pleasant  journey,  ny 
dear  counsellor," 
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'*  But  you  will  come  oat  and  see  us 
soon  ?  "  she  said. 

He  nodded  and  smiled  as  she  drove 
off. 

It  was  all  clear  to  her  now.  Colonel 
Seabray  shot  Meech,  and  Chinny  knew 
it  This  was  the  power  he  held  over 
the  Colonel.  Mary  knew  nothing  about 
it.  But  how  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
this  secret  from  her,  and  foil  Chinny, 
puzzled  Miss  Plumb  until  she  reached 
the  leafy  precincts  of  Plumb's  Wood. 

CHAPTEE  V. 

RiCHABD  walked  back  to  New  Bolton, 
that  morning,  in  an  unpleasant  state  of 
mind.  There  was  one  being  in  all  the 
world  that  he  had  not  been  true  to— 
one  who  looked  to  him,  and  depended 
on  his  strength  for  support.  That  being 
was  Richard  French  himselt 

He  was  weak  enough  to  suppose  that 
Miss  Plumb  might  be  in  love  with  him 
— ^that  she  would  take  his  jesting  as  a 
aerious  proposal  For  this  reason  he 
had  intimated  that  he  was  engaged  to 
some  one  at  the  East.  The  more  he 
thought  of  this  the  worse  it  seemed  to 
him.  He  was  afraid'  that  Mary  Seabray 
would  hear  of  it,  and  think  he  had  been 
guilty  of  double-dealing. 

For  this  reason  he  called  on  her  that 
erening,  to  make  an  explanation.  But 
all  his  fears  and  doubts  disappeared  in 
the  presence  of  her  effulgent  beauty. 

It  is  a  manrel  how  any  man  restrains 
himself  from  offering  his  hand  to  the 
first  really  beautiful  woman  who  will 
hare  him.  Therefore,  it  is  no  manrel 
that  Richard  was  so  in  love  with  Mary. 
He  was  very  happy  in  her  presence,  and 
in  a  wilderness  of  doubts  and  fears  when 
alone.  At  such  times  trifles  grew  into 
mountains ;  while  Mary  spent  most  of 
her  waking,  and  aU  of  her  sleeping- 
hours,  in  a  vast  Switzerland  of  these 
mountains— the  haunting  giant  thereof 
being  Chinny. 

Meantime,  Richard  did  not  find  much 
business,  though  people  were  kindly 
disposed.  Old  Bob  was  rery  friendly. 
He  had  "  some  idea  of  hayin'  his  will 
drawed,"  he  said;   but  he  afterwards 


concluded  that  it  would  not  pay,  be- 
cause his  property  wasn't  of  much  ac- 
count, and  he  couldn't  exactly  make  up 
his  mind  who  to  leave  it  to. 

Men  came  to  Richard  who  wanted 
some  legal  application  to  warm  up  a 
man's  beneyolence— or  subdue  his  ava- 
lice — or  excite  filial  affection— or  thrill 
a  torpid  conscience.  As  they  could  not 
get  what  they  wanted,  Richard  could 
not  get  what  he  wanted — money.  The 
disappointed  men  generally  left  the 
office,  with  the  cutting  remark  that  they 
*«  thought  common  law  was  common 
sense." 

But  no  one  paid  him  for  advice.  So 
Richard  found  his  pocket-book  growing 
Ught 

Having  plenty  of  leisure,  he  wrote  to 
his  Mends,  and,  among  others,  Miss 
Plumb  and  Doctor  Blodgett  This  was 
unfortunate,  because  the  Doctor  was 
very  jealous.  He  had  heard  too  much 
of  Richard  already  from  Miss  Plumb. 
They  were  talking  about  him  when  the 
tri- weekly  U.  S.  Mail  rode  up  to  the 
door  on  a  pony's  back,  and  the  carrier 
delivered  the  letters. 

*^  He  seems  so  devoted  to  Mary,"  said 
Miss  Plumb,  looking  over  at  the  Doc- 
tor. 

'*  He's  a  fool  I  that's  all  about  him," 
the  Doctor  replied. 

^  Please  be  careful ;  for  I  am  retained 
as  counsel  in  his  defence." 

"  You  ? "  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at 
her  sharply. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  you  have  a  poor 
client,  and  poor  cause — ^totally  indefen- 
sible. He  has  no  business  to  be  devoted 
to  Mary  Seabray — ^nor  any  one  else," 
said  he,  directing  the  last  words  em- 
phatically at  his  listener. 

"  Why,  if  you  really  think  so,  Doctor, 
I  had  better  write  Mary." 

"  You  had  better  write  her  at  once,  on 
some  good,  honest  fool's-cap  paper,  in 
a  large  round  hand.  It  seems  as  if 
every  girl  became  crazy  the  moment  the 
boarding-school  door  is  shut  behind 
her,  and  especially  mad  on  the  subject 
of  lawyers.  They'll  snap  at  one  of  these 
legal  cubs  quicker  than  a  pike  will  snap 
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at  a  silver  spoon.  These  young  sprigs 
are  just  boobies  enoagh  to  be  flattered 
by  it,  too;  and  the  next  thing  they 
know,  there's  a  family  to  support,  and 
the  generous  juices,  that  might  have 
ripened  them  into  fully-dercloped  men, 
become  dried  up ;  they  turn  prematurely 
gray,  sallow-faced,  husky-yoiced,  and 
narrow-minded.  They  are  picked  too 
green.  They  spoil,  like  wind-fall  ap- 
ples, put  into  the  cellar  early,  becoming 
wrinkled  and  worthless.  A  good  law- 
yer, who  is,  also,  a  thoroughly-ripened, 
plump,  mellow-hearted  man,  is  hard  to 
find." 

^'  Shall  I  tell  her  what  yon  say  ? " 
asked  Miss  Plumb. 

"  Tell  her  any  thing  you  please,"  re- 
plied the  Doctor.  **  I  guess  the  truth 
won't  hurt  her  much.  Tell  her  to  come 
out  here  and  fish.  That's  the  best  thing 
she  can  do  to  take  the  boarding-school 
and  Chicago  nonsense  out  of  her  head." 

"  I  will  warn  her  of  her  danger,"  said 
Miss  Plumb ;  and  she  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter, containing  the  substance  of  what 
the  Doctor  had  said,  with  a  highly- 
colored  account  of  the  ride  and  conyer- 
sation  on  the  prairie.  She  closed  by 
advising  Mary,  by  all  means,  not  to 
arouse  Chinny's  jealousy,  and,  if  she 
could  do  so,  to  show  him  a  little  more 
attention.  Miss  Plumb  thought  that  if 
Chinny  got  jealous,  he  might  precipi- 
tate matters,  and  defeat  all  her  plans. 

Her  letter  affected  Mary  seriously. 
On  reading  it,  the  tears  came,  in  spite 
of  her  efforts  to  suppress  them ;  then  she 
crumpled  the  letter  in  her  hand ;  then 
straightened  it  out,  and  re-read  it  slow- 
ly, and  declared,  throwing  it  down,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  true  friend- 
ship ;  furthermore,  and  generally,  that 
there  was  no  woman  alive  who  would 
not  rob  her  best  friend  of  a  lover,  if  she 
could:  then  she  fairly  cried;  and  in  this 
condition  the  Colonel  found  her. 

"  What's  the  matter  ? "  he  asked. 

She  didn't  know,  exactly;  "every 
thing,  almost." 

"  Is  it  any  thing  about  Chinny  ? " 

"Not  much." 

"  About  French  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  great  deal." 


"  I'll  go  down  and  wring  his  neck," 
said  the  Colonel.  "  He's  nothing  but  a 
little  fly-up-the-creek ;  and  he  d<Hit 
care  a  fig  for  you — he's  incapable  of  it 
—hasn't  the  taste  to  appreciate  you ; " 
and  the  Colonel  would  not  listen  to  sny 
explanation,  but  hurried  down  to  tbe 
hotel,  with  his  heart  tall  of  wrath. 

"  What  seems  to  be  the  matter,  Co- 
lonel?" asked  Chinny,  going  up  to 
him. 

"  Pm  going  to  cashier  Mr.  rreDch," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"I  don't  understand  what  yoa're 
drivin'  at,"  Chinny  replied. 

"  Well,  I  do,"  said  the  Col<«el,  writ- 
ing a  note.  "  There,  sir ;  now  I  wint 
a  boy  to  carry  this  up." 

"  Tain't  a  challenge,  is  it  t "  adced 
Chinny. 

"  Read  it,"  replied  the  Colonel,  hind- 
ing  it  to  him. 

Chinny  read : 

"  Mb.  Richabd  French  :  Your  pres- 
ence at  my  house,  hereafter,  will  be  tcij 
disagreeable  to  my  daughter  Mary,  and 
particularly  so  to 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  Skabrai." 

"  Look  arhere,  Colonel  I "  said  Chiii- 
ny,  "  wait  a  little  while ;  for  I've  had  a 
gad  toughenin'  in  tbe  ashes,  a  week  or 
two,  for  this  French.  Jest  let  me  Bend 
it  up  ahead  o'  your  letter ; "  and  he  hur- 
ried out  of  the  office. 

Richard  was  wearing  away  the  after- 
noon, pacing  his  office,  when  he  aav  a 
man  approaching,  whom  he  recognised 
as  Duke,  a  coarse  fellow,  who  hmg 
about  New  Bolton,  and  IVumished  afS- 
davits,  for  such  as  wanted  them,  in  per- 
fecting titles  to  their  landsw  He  vas  a 
heavy,  sullen-looking  man,  with  cbanc, 
black  hair  on  the  backs  of  his  big  hands^ 
and  his  normal  condition  was  a  soggy 
state  of  quarrelsome  drunkenness,  fie 
was  an  old  settler,  and  claimed  special 
privileges  on  that  account,  as  old  set- 
tlers sometimes  do,  it  is  said. 

"I  understand  you  don't  like  ray 
style,"  said  Duke,  as  he  came  stagger- 
ing through  the  door-way,  and  dropped 
himself  heavily  into  a  chair. 
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"  I  must  giTe  you  the  credit  of  haTing 
a  good  nndentanding  on  that  point/* 
said  Richard ;  "  for  I  do  not  like  your 
style." 

"  That*8  a  pity,  and  l*m  sorry  about 
it ;  for  you  must  be  a  judge  of  style/' 
he  replied,  lurching  heavily  in  his  chair. 
"^  Ain't  I  an  old  settler  ?  Didn't  I  make 
the  affidavits  that  this  town  is  laid  out 
on,  and  never  got  any  pay  for  it,  either  ? 
IVe  swore  to  more  land  than  you  ever 
see,  my  fiien'.  My  affidavits  would 
shingle  Tophet  more'n  a  mile,  if  ever 
you  could  find  a  hole  in  'em  to  put 
your  shingle-nails  through — ^which  you 
couldn't.  They  are  tight  enough  to 
hold  water,  my  frien'—they  are.  Never 
any  lawyer  could  get  the  pint  of  his 
diamon'-pinted  pen  through  'em,  either. 
I  guess  that^»  pretty  tight,  ain't  it  ?  I 
do  a  land-office  business,  when  I  set 
down  to  it." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  never  sit  down 
to  it  in  my  office,"  said  Richard. 

"  Your'n  1  Now,  that  U  good,"  said 
Duke.  "  It's  my  office,"  he  continued, 
spitting  on  the  floor,  by  way  of  taking 
possession,  and  standing  up  to  shake 
his  fist.  "Pve  bought  this  land,  my 
frien^;  and  I  give  you  notice  to  quit, 
which  I  can  put  in  writing,  if  you 
want." 

"•  Fd  like  to  see  your  deed,"  said  Rich- 
ard. 

"  Here  you  are,"  he  replied,  pulling 
them  out,  with  a  plug  of  tobacco. 
**  Kingman  to  Chinny — Chinny  to  Duke ; 
value  received— two  witnesses — duly  ac- 
knowledged, and  all  right  for  that.  In 
the  next  place,  before  you  leave,  Fd  like 
to  have  yon  pay  me  this  little  mortgage 
on  your  books.  It's  mine,  this  mortgage 
is.  I  bought  it  off  of  my  frien'  Cldnny ; 
and  if  you  can't  pay,  why,  Fil  have 
to  take  the  books.  It'll  save  you  the 
trouble  of  movin'  'em,  if  I  do ;  so  you 
save  something,  don't  you !  Now,  what 
do  you  think  of  my  style,  my  frien'  ? " 
and  he  went  down,  heavily,  into  his 
chair  again. 

^*  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
improve  you  or  your  style,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "  except  a  halter,  unless  your  friend 
Chinny  had  his  neck  in  the  same  noose. 


That  would  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  You  will  oblige  me  by 
vacating  that  chair.  I  believe  these  are 
unencumbered  personal  property ; "  and, 
tjking  a  chair  in  each  hand,  Richard 
walked  out  of  the  office,  and  smashed 
them  to  pieces  on  a  tree,  leaving  Duke 
stupidly  staring  out  of  the  window. 

About  half-way  to  the  hotel  he  met  a 
boy  with  the  Colonel's  note. 

Richard  looked  surprised,  and  turned 
very  pale  when  he  read  it ;  then  hurried 
on  to  the  hotel. 

'^  Let  me  have  an  Indian  pony,  land- 
lord," said  he ;  "  and  I  want  to  know 
what  you'll  charge  for  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle,  if  I  never  return  them." 

''If  you  pay  in  cats  and  dogs  and 
corner-lots,  I  charge  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  don't  want  to  sell,"  he 
replied;  "but  if  it's  cash  down,  FU 
throw  off  two  hundred,  seein'  it's  you." 

**  Bring  him  out." 

**  You  ain't  goin'  off  fur  to-night,  I 
hope  ? " 

"Yes." 

«  But  it'll  rain." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  replied  Richard. 

"  But  I  tell  you  it'll  blow,  and  thun- 
der, and  lighten  like  everlastin'  blazes, 
out  on  the  prairie  to-night." 

"  I  shant  hinder  it." 

"  But  it  may  hender  you,"  said  the 
landlord.  "  You  see,  there  ain't  nothin' 
for  lightnin'  to  strike  out  on  these 
cussed  bare  prairies;  and  it'll  jest  be 
high  Ain  for  it  to  find  you  out  there  on 
a  horse.  The  streaks  of  lightnin'  '11  go 
for  you  from  twenty  miles  'round.  I 
was  out,  one  time,  before  I  knew  much 
about  prairio-storms ;  and  I  thought  they 
was  orderin'  things  along  pretty  fast ;  so 
I  stopped,  and  I  hadn't  more'n  just 
slipped  off  my  horse,  when  a  big  streak 
come  along,  and  knocked  him  more'n 
forty  rod.  I  tell  you,  it  smelt  brim- 
stunny  'round  there  fur  a  minit  or  two ! 
and  when  I  come  to  look  in  the  grass 
for  my  nag,  there  wasn't  enough  of  him 
left  to  bait  a  fox-trap." 

By  this  time  he  had  buckled  on  the 
saddle;  and  Richard  rode  up  to  the 
house,  where  he  stuffed  the  pockets  with 
such  clothing  as  he  could  get  into  them. 
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Five  minutes  after  he  was  out  on  the 
prairie,  leaning  against  a  strong  wind. 

A  black  wall  stretched  across  the  west- 
em  horizon,  while  overhead,  along  the 
edges  of  the  clouds,  were  long,  grayish 
wind-rows,  writhing  and  changing,  as 
the  storm  rolled  swittly  along.  The  pony 
was  wiser  than  his  master.  He  sniffed 
the  moist  air,  looking  with  wild  eyes 
at  the  ominous  sky,  and  would  have 
wheeled  about,  had  not  Richard  reso- 
lutely urged  him  on.  The  thunder  in- 
creased, and  the  wind  rose  to  a  gale. 

"Now,  let  us  be  friends  to-night," 
said  Richard,  patting  the  pony^s  neck. 
The  little  horse  lowered  his  head,  as  if 
he  understood  what  was  wanted  of 
him ;  and,  striking  into  a  strong,  steady, 
all-night  gait,  moved  out  to  the  storm 
like  a  soldier  to  battle.  It  was  a  solid 
wall  of  water  now,  or  seemed  so  in  the 
gloom.  Sometimes  the  thunder  ap- 
peared to  crack  the  black  walls  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  the  blinding  white- 
heat  of  the  fire  beyond  shone  through 
the  zigzag  fissures.  Then  sheets  of  flame 
blazed  overhead,  and  the  great  waste, 
with  its  frothy  pools,  and  tangled 
swaths  of  dripping  grass,  leaped  up 
with  dazzling  distinctness,  and  sank 
into  the  abyss  again. 

"  Where  does  all  this  water  come 
from?"  said  Richard,  dropping  the 
reins  on  the  pony's  neck.  "  It  must  be 
Globe  City,  travelling  down  overland, 
to  find  its  founders,"  he  continued. 
Then  he  broke  into  shouts  of  laughter, 
thinking  of  the  Doctor's  encounter  with 
Chinny.  Ho  was  silent  again  for  miles, 
till,  from  the  regular  tramp,  tramp,  of 
his  pony,  he  knew  that  he  must  be  on  a 
beaten  trail. 

"  Into  each  life  soTne  rain  must  fall," 
said  the  bareheaded  horseman,  grimly, 
as  he  rode,  at  last,  out  of  the  rosy  east 
toward  Plumb's  Wood.  He  pulled  up 
his  pony,  to  watch  a  fawn  that  came 
shyly  out  and  looked  at  him  with  great, 
wondering  eyes.  Prairie-chickens  whir- 
red over  his  head,  leaving  their  oovor, 
now  that  the  storm  had  passed,  and  was 
muttering  low  down  and  far  away  in 
the  eastern  horizon. 

Were  the  first  days  in  Eden  sweeter, 


with  incense  from  wild  flowen,  with 
sunshine,  and  dripping  leaves,  and  biidft' 
songs,  than  this  morning  in  Plumb's 
Wood  ?  Surely,  here,  too,  was  a  daugh- 
ter born  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

A  silvery  haze  l&y  like  a  fairy  idsnd 
on  the  lake;  and  above  the  misty  pil- 
lar that  hung  over  the  waterfall,  some 
small  white  gulls,  with  long,  taperiag 
wings,  were  whirling  and  diving  io  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning-sun. 

The  cottage>door  was  open,  and  the 

boat  gone ;  but  out  of  the  silvery  haze 

floated  a  song,  that  lingered  in  the  covci 

and  around  the  wooded  points,  as  it 

has  lingered  and  echoed  in  Richard's 

memory  so  many  times  since : 

**  Or  mnsio  poats  <n  mortals 
Its  beaatifal  disdain," 

said  he  slowly,  as  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Then  came  the  soimd  of  oars, 
keeping  time,  and  the  unger  sang  on 
till  her  boat  grazed  the  shore. 

'^Did  you  drop  from  the  clouds?" 
she  asked,  with  a  pitying,  perplexed 
look  at  his  fork)m  appearance. 

"  Out  of  the  clouds  into  the  sunshine;'' 
he  replied. 

"  You  were  overtaken  by  the  storm, 
and  lost  your  way ) " 

"  Swallowed  by  it  and  thrown  out, 
like  Jonah,"  he  replied.  ^'  Where  is  the 
Doctor  ? " 

"  Hunting  with  father ;  but  he  will 
return  to-day.  You  need  breakfisst  and 
rest." 

^*  How  good  and  womanly  she  looks," 
said  Richard,  as  his  eyes  followed  her 
into  the  house.  Her  sympathy  had 
touched  his  heart.  At  any  other  time 
he  would  have  believed  that  to  love  this 
young  Eve,  and  live  with  her  there  in 
the  sylvan  paradise,  was  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

The  very  birds  seemed  to  believe  it, 
and  peered  down  from  the  leafy  brack- 
ets and  knotty  cornices  of  Plumb's  great 
front-room,  and  chirped  approval  The 
sandpiper  nodded  **ye8,"  as  it  ran 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Richard  tried  in  vain  to  eat  the  deli- 
cate broiled  fish— so  fresh  and  flaky— 
and  was  glad  to  get  into  the  little  cham- 
ber overlooking  the  lake,  and  find  his 
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silent  friend,  the  bed,  stretching  out  its 
soft  white  arms  for  him. 

When  he  went  down-stairs,  at  noon, 
Miss  Plomb  sat  under  the  trees,  with  an 
open  book  before  her. 

"  What  are  you  reading  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Bryant^s  Poems,"  she  replied. 

"  A  book  to  be  bound  in  bark,^*  said 
Richard,  ^^  fragrant  bark,  too,  and  tied 
up  with  wild  grasses.  It  is  of  the 
woods,  woody.  I  never  knew,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  real  worth  of  Bryant  until 
I  took  him  to  the  haunts  of  Nature  with 
nie.  His  beauties,  like  the  virtues  of  a 
wife,  shine  in  the  shady  places  of  life." 

Richard  talked  thus  to  keep  off  the 
one  unpleasant  subject  that  oppressed 
his  thoughts.  But  Miss  Plumb  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with. 

^Tm  surprised,"  said  she,  abruptly, 
*^  that  you  brought  me  no  letters  from 
New  Bolton." 

Richard  was  leaning  on  his  hand,  so 
as  to  conceal  his  face,  and  he  said  noth- 
ing in  reply. 

'*  You  called  on  Mary,  I  suppose,  be- 
fore you  left  ? " 

Richard  shook  his  head. 

'^Matters  seem  to  have  reached  a 
climax,"  said  Miss  Plumb.  *^  I  want  to 
be  frank  with  you,"  she  added,  after 
some  hesitation ;  **  for  I  think  I  could 
tell  you  something  you  would  like  to 
hear." 

Richard  instantly  turned  his  face,  and 
looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

''But  I  ought  to  know,"  said  Miss 
Plumb,  "just  what  your  relations  are 
with  the  New  Bolton  people,  and  why 
you  came  here  this  morning." 

"  I  believe,"  he  replied,  "  that  such  an 
explanation  is  due;  but  you  cannot 
imagine  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  make 
it.  Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning — " 
then  Richard  suddenly  colored  deeply, 
and  rose  to  his  feet. 

Doctor  Blodgett  and  Plumb  had  just 
returned  f^om  hunting,  and  stood  close 
to  them.  The  Doctor's  looks  were  de- 
cidedly menacing,  and  his  jealousy  was 
increased  by  Richard's  confusion.  He 
shook  hands  coldly,  and  treated  Rich- 
ard so  much  like  an  intruder,  that  he 
ftroUed  off  to  the  waterfall,  and  stretch- 


ed himself  on  a  grassy  mound  in  the 
shade  of  an  oak. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

New  Bolton  waked  up,  the  morning 
after  Richard's  departure,  conscious  that 
it  had  lost  a  lawyer,  but  congratulating 
itself  on  having  gained  a  land-office : 

Land^Office  of  Chinny  <6  Co. 

Co.  unknown,  but  senior  member  of  the 
firm  present,  with  his  feet  on  the  win- 
dow-sill. Some  disrespectful  village-boy 
thought  he  sat  in  that  way  to  let  his 
brains  settle,  his  head  being  consider- 
ably lower  than  his  heels.  The  fact  is, 
however,  he  was  spreading  himself  out 
as  much  as  possible,  that  he  might  en- 
joy, to  his  utmost  capacity,  his  recent 
acquisition.  Without  this,  the  triumph 
over  Richard  would  have  been  incom- 
plete. 

But  Mr.  Chinny  did  not  waste  him- 
self in  idleness ;  he  was  preparing  his 
mind  for  another  victory  of  still  greater 
importance.  He  had  cunningly  chosen 
the  time  for  his  last  attack,  when  the 
garrison  was  weakened  by  desertion. 

From  the  left  breast-pocket  of  his 
black  broadcloth  coat,  Mr.  Chinny 
pulled  a  pair  of  kid-gloves.  He  un- 
doubtedly looked  on  these  as  evidences 
of  his  wealth  and  standing,  and  com- 
menced putting  them  on.  But  they 
hung  back,  and  could  not  have  been 
more  obstinate  if  they  had  been  made 
up  of  mule-skin.  Finally,  after  these 
were  subdued,  except  the  ugly  wrinkles, 
that  would  rise  up  on  the  back,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  lie  down,  but  be- 
came inflamed,  and  seemed  to  swell  the 
more  he  rubbed  them,  he  attacked  his 
collar.  This  was  a  vicious  case.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  latent,  aggravating 
force,  located  in  his  left  ear,  that  at- 
tracted the  front  of  his  collar,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  until  he  took  out  the 
pins ;  and  then  the  attraction  was  sud- 
denly transferred  to  his  right  ear.  Hav- 
ing overcome  this  last  difficulty,  by  sev- 
eral spiteful  jerks,  and  taken  a  few 
cloves  in  his  mouth,  for  sweetness,  he 
walked  to  Colonel  Seabray's  house,  and 
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was  shown  into  the  parlor,  where  he 
found  Mary  alone. 

"  Is  there  any  news  this  morning,  Mr. 
Chinny  ?  " 

"No;  nothin'  particular.  Every 
thing  is  going  rights  I  believe.  Nobody 
dead,  and  nobody  run  away,  since  I 
seen  you  last  night." 

There  was  a  very  deep  flush  on  Mary's 
face,  and  an  awkward  pause  here. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  people  com- 
ing into  this  country  now,  I  am  told," 
said  she. 

"Yes,  business  is  brisk.  We  are 
fillin'  up  fast;  and  we're  mighty  bad 
off  on  account  of  not  havin'  railroads. 
Makes  it  bad  for  me,  livin'  as  I  do ;  for 
men  leave  their  families  here  to  go  a 
prospectin',  and  the  families  must  eat 
and  sleep  somewhere.  So,  of  course, 
the  hotel  is  crowded  to  death,  and  board 
is  get  tin'  higher,  too.  It  ain't  the  way 
to  live,"  said  he,  looking  about  the  room. 

"  Rathe.*  unpleasant,  I  should  think," 
said  Ma:  y. 

"  Unpleasant,  uncomfortable,  and  un- 
profitable," said  he,  secretly  congratu- 
lating himself  on  having  got  together 
these  long  words,  that  sounded  well  to 
him ;  "  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  live  so,  much 
longer,"  he  added. 

There  was  another  long  pause,  during 
which  he  took  an  exact  inventory  of  the 
furniture,  and  gave  his  collar  an  admon- 
itory jerk. 

"  I've  talked  to  the  Colonel  about  it 
before."  Mary  did  not  speak  or  look 
at  him.  "  I  s'pose  the  Colonel  has  told 
you  what  I  proposed  to  do  ? "  Chinny 
added. 

Mary  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  What  my  offer  was  to  you,"  said  he, 
changing  his  position  in  the  chair,  and 
dodging  his  eyes  about  to  avoid  hers. 

"  I  could  tell,"  said  she,  "  if  I  knew 
the  exact  terms  of  the  proposal,  whether 
I  have  ever  heard  it  before  or  not." 

"  A  proposal  of  marriage  from  me  to 
you,"  said  he. 

"  He  has  never  made  any  such  pro- 
posal in  your  behalf,"  she  replied,  turn- 
ing pale. 

"But  you  must  have  known  of  it," 
said  Chinny. 


"I  may  have  suspected  it,  becaise 
father,  for  some  reason,  considezs  jour 
friendship  very  important — of  enough 
importance  to  have  you  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  should  it  be  foimd 
possible  and  necessary." 

"  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  become  a 
member  of  his  family  ?  "  asked  Chinny, 
turning  as  pale  as  a  white-livered  man 
could  on  so  short  a  notice. 

"  Many  things  are  possible  that  are 
not  probable,"  she  replied. 

"  Now,  that  means  nothin*  at  all,  if  I 
understand  it,"  said  Chinny.  "  I  reckon 
we  are  well  enough  acquainted  to  talk 
pretty  plain  about  these  things^  Fve 
got  no  secrets  myself." 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me,  then,"  said 
Mary,  "  what  your  relations  are  to  father, 
and  why  you  have  such  an  inflaeoce 
over  him  9  "  She  held  her  breath,  and 
looked  at  Chinny  eagerly. 

"  I  mean,  I  hain't  got  any  secrets  o* 
my  own,"  he  replie<1,  hesitating. 

"  You  mean,  you  can  7iot  talk  plainly," 
said  Mary. 

"  It  would  be  dishonorable  to  do  it^ 
unless  your  father  let  me.  Why  don't 
you  ask  him  about  it  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  tell  me,"  she  replied. 
"  But  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  to  fear; 
for  you  refuse  to  reveal  this  secret,  eTen 
to  me,  without  his  permission." 

"But  he's  afraid  I'll  tell  it,"  said 
Chinny. 

"  Then  he  must  think  you  are  not  a 
man  of  honor,"  replied  Mary. 

"The  Colonel  knows  well  cnongh 
that  I'll  do  as  I  agree  to,"  said  Chinny, 
"  and  that  I  won't  do  a  thing  when  I 
say  I  won't." 

"  But  must  you  agree  not  to  do  a  dis- 
honorable thing,  before  you  can  be  re- 
lied on  not  to  do  it  ?  "  asked  Mary,  in  a 
tone  that  would  have  stung  a  gentleman. 

"  You  talk  like  a  lawyer,"  said  he, 
trying  to  be  facetious,  and  retreat  under 
cover  of  a  smile. 

"  I  have  thought  like  a  lawyer  on  thia 
subject,"  she  replied ;  **•  and  you  haTe 
not." 

"  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,"  replied 
Chinny,  turning  at  bay,  "  if  any  one  is 
my  Mend,  Fm  his  friend ;  and  if  he's 
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my  enemy,  I'm  his  enemy.  Now,  we 
are  to  be  Mends  or  enemies :  which  is 
it?" 

^*  That  depends  on  circumstances,"  she 
replied,  rising,  and  going  toward  the 
door.  There  was  a  sinister  expression 
on  his  face  as  she  tamed,  and  said,  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  "  What  will  come, 
will  come ;  you  must  wait.  When  the 
pear  is  ripe  it  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  all  the  forces  of  nature  cannot  hold 
it  up." 

"  It  is  ripe  enough,  I  reckon,"  said 
Chinny,  doggedly.  "The  question  is, 
Trho^s  goin'  to  be  the  lucky  man  to  eat 
it?" 

Her  eyes  flashed  at  this ;  and  Chinny 
inyoluntarily  shrank  into  his  chair,  as 
she  walked  toward  him.  But  she 
checked  the  bitter  words  that  were  on 
her  tongue,  and  said, 

"  When  the  pear  falls  we  shall  see." 

"  I  reckon  it's  better  for  it  to  fall 
than  to  hold  on  till  it  pulls  the  tree 
over,"  he  replied. 

"I  have  respected  you,"  said  Mary, 
with  dignity,  "as  father's  friend ;  but  I 
cannot  respect  a  man  who  threatens  me. 
If  you  intend  to  threaten  me  now,  con- 
sider our  friendship  at  an  end." 

"  I  don't  make  threats  intentionally," 
said  he.  "  I  have  been  friendly  to  the 
Colonel,  and  always  want  to  be.  Tve 
let  him  liavo  money,  too,  whenever  he 
wanted  it,  and  took  him  into  things  to 
help  him." 

"I  know  you  have  a  mortgage  on 
this  house,"  replied  Mary ;  "  but  that  is 
a  business  transaction,  and  should  have 
no  plaee  in  this  conversation  ;  therefore 
we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  with  such 
things.  Let  us  be  friends ;  for  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  for  our  being  enemies. 
We  must  be  patient,  and  leave  these 
hard  problems  to  the  solution  of  time. 
Now,  let  us  part  while  we  agree  so  well," 
said  she,  presenting  her  hand  to  him 
frankly.     "  Good-day  I  " 

Chinny  went  down  the  path  grinding 
his  teeth  with  rage.  After  all  his  pre- 
paration, and  determination  to  get  a 
positive  answer  that  day,  he  had  been 
cleverly  foiled.  Not  only  that,  but 
Mary  was  farther  off  than  before,  being 


protected  now  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
Chinny  could  not  safely  break  at  pres- 
ent. 

His  visit  had  confirmed  Mary's  resolu- 
tion to  return  at  once  to  Chicago.  She 
told  her  father  of  her  determination 
that  night,  and  made  preparations  for 
the  journey.  He  mildly  remonstrated ; 
but  when  he  returned  home  the  next 
evening,  she  was  gone. 

Great  was  Chinny's  wrath  when  he 
learned  that  Mary  had  left  New  Bolton, 
and  dire  the  vengeance  he  threatened. 
He  immediately  commenced  the  fore- 
closure of  his  mortgage  on  the  Colonel's 
house.  As,  under  the  laws  there,  it 
takes  from  eighteen  months  to  eighteen 
years  to  get  a  sheriff's  deed,  there  will 
be  some  leisure  left  us  to  visit  Plumb's 
Lake.    * 

CHAFTEB  VII. 

Ns7ER  before,  in  that  country,  had 
so  many  wrinkles  been  smoothed  out  of 
clothing,  nor  so  few  hairs  combed  so 
many  times,  on  one  head,  in  one  day,  as 
that  day  at  Plumb's ;  and  the  clothes, 
wrinkles,  and  hair  belonged  to  the  Doc- 
tor. Knowing  him  to  be  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  one  would  have  supposed, 
on  seeing  him  come  out  of  the  cottage 
that  afternoon,  that,  if  he  were  not 
going  to  a  wedding,  he  must  certainly 
be  on  his  way  to  amputate  somebody's 
leg  at  least.  His  face  was  sombre,  and 
his  eyes  severe,  as  he  approached  Miss 
Plumb. 

"  I  have  long  entertained  for  you  feel- 
ings of  the  highest  esteem,"  said  he, 
with  business-like  precision. 

Here  he  came  to  a  dead  halt,  for  Miss 
Plumb  had  dropped  her  book,  and  was 
looking  up  to  him  with  a  beaming  face. 
As  he  hesitated,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  softened,  and  he  said, 
frankly, 

"  I  offer  you  my  hand." 

"  Which  I  accept,"  she  replied,  rising, 
and  extending  both  of  hers  to  him. 

The  Doctor  grasped  them,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes,  hardly  knowing  what  to 
say  at  this  unexpected  answer. 

When  he  sat  down,  great  drops  of 
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perBpiration  stood  on  his  forehead ;  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  turn  down  his 
collar,  and  wipe  his  head,  up  and  down 
and  crosswise,  with  his  handkerchief, 
until  his  hair  looked  as  if  it  had  not 
been  combed  since  he  went  to  Sunday- 
school. 

But  every  rub  removed  a  wrinkle  from 
his  face,  and  a  doubt  from  his  mind,  as 
Miss  Plumb  talked,  and  he  found  he 
had  been  unnecessarily  jealous  and  ha»- 
ty  in  proposing  to  her.  She  told  him 
that  French  and  Mary  were  in  love; 
that  the  Colonel  was  opposed  to  Rich- 
ard, because  he  was  in  the  power  of 
Chinny,  who  wanted  to  marry  Mary. 

"I  am  satisfied,"  said  Miss  Plumb, 
« that  the  Colonel  used  to  go  down  the 
river  to  gamble,  and  that  he  is  the  man 
who  shot  young  Meech  at  the  gaming- 
table, on  a  Mississippi  River  boat,  some 
years  ago.  I  believe  Chinny  knows  this, 
and  threatens  to  expose  him.  I  have 
tried,  in  various  ways,  to  keep  him  from 
bringing  this  ruin  on  the  Colonel.  I 
wrote  Mary  not  to  be  too  friendly  with 
Mr.  French,  and  to  give  Chinny  some 
slight  encouragement ;  for  I  hoped,  in 
that  way,  to  keep  him  still,  until  we 
could  gain  time,  and  find  means  to 
silence  him." 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary  I  "  said 
the  Doctor ;  "  because  it  is  not  true  that 
Colonel  Seabray  shot  Meech." 

Miss  Plumb  stared  now,  and  thought 
of  Chinny's  inquiring  of  her  whether 
she  bad  ever  heard  that  the  man  who 
shot  Meech  was  a  doctor. 

"Why,  tJien,  should  the  Colonel  be 
afraid  of  Chinny  ? "  she  asked. 

"  That  is  the  reason  I  am  surprised," 
said  the  Doctor ;  "  for,  of  course,  the 
Colonel  must  know  that  he  is  not  guilty. 
A  man  named  Tyson,  or  Bxyson,  shot 
young  Meech.  He  died,  not  long  since, 
and  I  read  his  confession  in  a  paper. 
Bryson  said  that  he  alone  was  guilty, 
and  that  he  made  the  confession,  be- 
cause another  man  had  been  accused  of 
the  crime.  I  did  not  know  until  now 
that  the  Colonel  had  ever  been  suspect- 
ed or  arrested.  I  believe  Meech  was 
the  son  of  a  planter.  He  had  a  large 
amount  of  money  with  him,  which  he 


gambled  away,  and  then  became  < 
ate  and  insulting.  It  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  they  had 
all  been  drinking,  that  the  shot  was 
fired;  and  there  was  such  a  general 
wrangle  going  on  about  the  table,  that 
no  one  present  could  have  had  a  Tery 
clear  recollection  of  what  occurred. 
The  secret  of  Chinny's  influence  is  this : 
the  Colonel  seeks  political  preferment, 
and  thinks  he  would  become  very  un- 
popular were  the  people  to  hear  that 
he  had  been  a  gambler  on  a  river-boat ; 
and  though  he  did  not  shoot  Meech, 
the  accusation  would  ruin  his  political 
prospects." 

''What  shall  I  do?"  asked  Mis 
Plumb. 

**  You  had  better  write  Miss  Seabray, 
inviting  her  to  visit  you ;  then  do  what 
may  seem  best,"  he  replied;  ''and  I 
will  deal  with  Chinny  when  it  beoamet 
necessary." 

When  the  carrier  arrived,  Miss  Plumb 
had  a  letter  ready ;  but  she  received  one 
from  Mary,  filled  with  reproaches.  It 
was  clear  now,  that  her  last  letter  to 
Mary  had  been  misunderstood,  and  led 
to  the  difficulty  ending  in  Rlchaid^ 
flight.  Miss  Plumb  thought  she  had 
better  not  send  the  letter,  but  drrre 
over  to  New  Bolton,  and  make  explana- 
tions to  Mary,  while  the  Doctor  songht 
Richard  for  the  same  purpose. 

He  found  that  young  man  under  an 
oak,  reading  Blithedale,  which  was  a 
hopeful  indication. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  for 
my  rudeness  to-day.  I  did  not  folly 
understand  matters  then ;  but  I  do  now, 
and  it's  all  right.  It  was  my  duty,  as  a 
physician  and  friend,  to  inquire  into 
your  malady,  and  administer  proper 
remedies.  What  is  your  present  condi- 
tion ?  What  made  yon  leave  New  Bol- 
ton?" 

Richard  briefly  told  the  Doctor  what 
had  occurred,  concealing  nothing. 

"  So  you  see,  that,  after  the  Colonel 
had  shut  the  door  in  my  face,  and  Maiy 
had  discarded  me,  I  could  do  nothing 
but  get  a  pony,  and  start  for  taU  timber 
—could  I  ? "  asked  Richard. 

"  Of  course,  when  a  man  conchides 
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not  to  fight,  there  is  no  way  left  but  to 
run,"  said  the  Doctor;  "and,  so  far  as 
it  may  result  in  breaking  off  an  attach- 
ment you  have  formed  for  Mary  Sea- 
bray,  it  will  be  a  good  thing.  This 
early  love-making  is  to  be  classed  with 
poetizing  and  other  juvenile  indiscre- 
tions. It  is  a  hopeful  indication,  if  not 
indulged  in  to  excess ;  and  as  near  as  I 
can  learn,  you  have  had  enough  of  it. 
Saocess  in  business  is  the  foundation  on 
which  you  must  build ;  all  else  is  sand. 
I  advise  you  to  go  back  to  New  Bolton 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  open 
an  office  in  the  old  place,  if  possible ; 
at  any  rate,  open  an  office.  I  will  give 
you  a  letter  to  my  deputy,  who  will 
famish  you  money  to  buy  books  and 
pay  all  necessary  expenses,  until  you  can 
stand  alone.  I  have  a  project,  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  help  you.  There  is 
to  be  a  railroad  from  New  Bolton  to  the 
Mississippi;  and  we  must  control  the 
route  and  locate  the  stations.  I  am  now 
a  director,  and  want  you  appointed 
attorney,  when  the  time  comes ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  coming  fast." 

"  This,  now,  my  dear  Doctor,  is  what 
I  came  West  for,**  said  Richard,  throw- 
ing down  the  book;  "and  I  am  your 
man  for  the  new  enterprise.  Tell  me 
which  way  I  shall  first  go." 

"  Well,  you  may  get  on  your  pony, 
and  ride  over  to  Wright's.  He  lives 
about  ^YQ  miles  out  of  the  way ;  and  I 
suspect  he  is  opposed  to  me.  I  want  to 
know  whether  he  is  or  not;  and  you 
can  find  out.  Take  a  gun  with  you,  for 
it  is  good  chicken-shooting  there.  When 
you  have  found  out  all  you  want  to,  ride 
to  New  Bolton,  and  write  me." 

Richard  found  that  Wright  wanted 
the  railroad  to  run  past  his  house.  To 
any  one  who  would  locate  it  there,  ho 
was  friendly ;  and  those  who  opposed 
his  plans,  he  looked  upon  as  natural 
enemies.  That  was  all  Richard  could 
learn,  except  that  Wright  had  a  large 
family  of  girls,  who  advocated  their 
father's  views  with  uncommon  zeal. 

Richard  rode  into  town  the  third  day 
after  leaving  Plumb's,  much  to  New 
Bolton's  surprise.  It  was  not  exactly 
what  N.  B.  had  predicted,  and  had  a 


right  to  expect.  N.  B.  thought  that  he 
went  away  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an 
Indian-chief^  who  lived  in  the  merry 
green  woods  by  the  great  lake  up  north, 
and  had  ofiered  a  large  fortune  for  a 
white  son-in-law.  Coming  back  to  prac- 
tice now.  New  Bolton  considered  very 
flat  business  on  Richard's  part. 

Chinny  was  out  of  town.  Some  said 
he  had  gone  to  Chicago,  where  he  was 
going  to  marry  Mary  Seabray;  others 
thought  he  was  off  trading  horses ;  but 
Old  Bob  declared  that  he  had  got  dis- 
gusted, and  gone  to  Turkey  Bend  to 
live.  Duke  was  in  charge  of  the  land- 
office,  with  instructions  to  sell  the  books 
to  the  first  buyer;  and  the  Doctors 
deputy  got  them  for  less  than  the  face 
of  the  mortgage. 

When  New  Bolton  found  Richard  in 
a  new  office,  with  his  old  books  on  the 
shelves,  and  his  old  sign  by  the  door,  it 
stared  a  little,  of  course ;  but  when  it 
was  found  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  pet  railroad  project,  he 
immediately  became  popular. 

What  tended  to  increase  admiration 
for  him,  was  Chinny's  course,  in  devo- 
ting himself  to  his  own  interests,  and 
opposing  the  interests  of  the  public. 
He  wanted  the  railway-line  surveyed,  so 
as  to  terminate  on  his  farm,  lying  about 
a  mile  from  town ;  and  insisted  upon 
other  changes,  which  would  make  the 
line  inconvenient  to  New  Bolton  people. 
This  made  him  unpopular  there ;  and 
the  New  Bolton  directors  refused,  not 
only  to  change  the  route  to  suit  him, 
but  insisted  on  leaving  out  Turkey  Bend 
entirely.  Whereupon  there  was  a  meet- 
ing called,  and  a  struggle  between 
Chinny's  friends  from  the  country,  and 
Doctor  Blodgett's  friends,  which  result- 
ed in  the  Doctor's  election  to  the  office 
of  president.  He  was  given  power  to 
appoint  an  attorney ;  and  gave  the  place 
to  Richard. 

This  completed  the  organization  of 
the  company ;  and  a  preliminary  survey 
was  ordered  from  New  Bolton,  by  way 
of  Plumb's  Lake  and  Globe  City,  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Richard  accompanied  the  party,  with 
a  note-book,  field-glass,  and  gun.    The 
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second  day  out,  he  rode  ahead  of  the 
men  into  Plumb's  Wood, 

There  was  no  one  in  the  cottage ;  but 
he  soon  discovered  the  boat  drawn  up 
the  shore  of  a  little  cove,  and  near  it  a 
group  of  idlers,  sitting  under  the  trees. 
The  particular  object  that  made  Rich-, 
ard  start  was  a  red  shawl. 

"  Just  as  sure  as  the  world,"  said  he, 
putting  up  his  glass,  ^'that  is  Mary  Sear 
bray,  and  I  must  face  the  music ;  for 
they  are  getting  into  the  boat.  Either 
she  did  not  go  to  Chicago,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  or  she  must  have  come  back  here 
in  a  balloon,  without  stopping  at  New 
Bolton.  I  wonder  if  my  friend,  the 
Doctor,  has  not  been  giving  me  all  his 
fatherly  advice,  lately,  for  his  own  par- 
ticular benefit.  I  see  now  why  he  likes 
Plumb's  Lake." 

The  boat  soon  landed,  and  the  red 
shawl  blazed  and  danced  before  Rich- 
ard's eyes  so,  that  he  could  not  keep 
them  from  getting  moist,  as  Mary  Sea- 
bray  walked  directly  up  to  him— and 
never  before  so  fascinating. 

"Dang  it,"  said  Plumb,  wiping  his 
eyes,  as  he  looked  at  the  happy  lovers, 
"  I  believe  I'd  like  to  whip  Chinny." 

Mary's  presence  at  Plumb's  Lake  was 
briefly  explained.  Miss  Plumb  had 
driven  over  to  New  Bolton  for  her, 
arriving  there  after  dark  ;  and  they  rode 
back  the  same  evening  to  a  friend's 
house.  Mary  told  no  one  where  she 
was  going,  as  she  thought  it  best  to  let 
people  think  that  she  had  gone  to 
Chicago ;  and  they  did  not  arrive  at 
Plumb's  until  Richard  had  started  for 
Wright's. 

At  the  Doctor's  suggestion,  nothing 
had  been  said  or  written  to  any  one  in 
New  Bolton  about  Mary's  presence,  and 
Richard  was  as  much  surprised  as  he 
was  delighted  to  find  her  there.  They 
walked,  and  talked,  and  gathered  wild- 
flowers  together,  and  told  the  old  story 
— ^always  fresh  and  new  to  young  hearts. 

The  Doctor,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  gave  Richard  a  furlough  for 
two  weeks,  during  which  time  he  and 
Mary  built  more  air-castles  than  would 
cover  the  prairie  from  Plumb's  to  New 
Bolton. 


On  the  day  when  his  leave  of  abfieace 
expired,  Richard  found  himself  in  that 
worldliest  of  all  worldly  bodies-a 
nominating  convention— Colonel  Sea- 
bray  against  Chinny,  for  the  legislature, 
and  the  Colonel  triumphant 

Chinny  came  out  of  the  conventioii 
raving.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for 
him  to  strike;  and  he  publicly  de- 
nounced the  Colonel  as  a  gambler  aod 
murderer. 

Many  of  the  delegates  were  old  set- 
tlers, of  whom  Chinny  had  "  taken  toll,* 
in  former  years,  for  which  they  oved 
him  a  grudge ;  and  before  he  could  re- 
peat the  accusations,  ^ye  or  six  great  fel- 
lows gathered  about,  and,  putting  Cbin- 
ny  astride  an  oak-rail,  they  rode  him 
to  the  beach,  and  gave  him  a  *^  duckmg" 
in  the  lake. 

There  was  much  loud  talk  and  a  grot 
deal  of  fist-shaking  between  Duke  and 
Old  Bob,  leaving  the  old  man  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  however,  because  he 
could  quote  the  Scripture,  and  Dnkf 
couldn't. 

As  Chinny  threatened  to  "  take  the 
law  "  of  hia  assailant,  Colonel  Sesbray 
set  a  back-fire  on  him,  by  engaging 
Richard  to  commence  an  action  agaiiist 
Chinny  for  slander.  This  resulted  in 
a  heavy  judgment  for  damages,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  New  Bolton  prop- 
erty. 

The  Colonel  was  triumphantly  elected 
that  fall ;  and  on  the  succeeding  Nev 
Year's  Day  there  was  a  wedding  at  his 
house,  then  a  ride  across  the  prairie, 
and  another  wedding  at  Plumb's,  cele- 
brated with  as  great  a  variety  of  gen- 
uine fun  as  could  be  crowded  into  the 
cottage.  In  fact.  Plumb's  laugh  was  so 
uproarious,  that  it  had  to  be  turned  oct 
of  doors  occasionally  for  want  of  room. 

From  this  time  on,  the  shining  angel 
of  Happiness  sat  in  Richard's  boose; 
and  never  came  the  track  of  wolf  to  hb 
door. 

Early  in  the  sjjring  following  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  visited  by  Plumb,  who 
gave  him  a  quit-claim  deed  of  the  tract 
at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  He  was  so 
mysterious  about  it,  that  Richard  tried 
to  find  out  why  he  gave  him  the  deed; 
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but  he  never  learned.  It  remained  one 
of  those  secret  things  for  his  mind  to 
bother  itself  with,  at  listless  intervals, 
like  an  unbroken  marrow-bone  in  a 
bear's  cage,  which  is  gnawed  and  pawed 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  gnaw. 

Richard  deeded  it  to  Mary  and  Mrs. 
Blodgett,  who  laid  out  a  town  on  it, 
while  the  Doctor  and  Richard  ordered 
a  new  survey  made  of  Globe  City,  by  an 
engineer  with  geological  tendencies. 

He  reported:  "Two  feet  of  water, 
tfaree  inches  of  poUywogs,  four  inches 
of  clear  mud-turtle,  then  grass-roots, 
and  bottomless  mud.^' 

This  mud  was  found  to  be  peat  of 
the  finest  quality,  which  could  be  made 
into  fuel  for  locomotives.  The  only 
difficulty  seemed  to  be,  that  it  took  ten 
pounds  of  coal  to  heat  up  and  ignite 
one  pound  of  peat.  The  engineer  re- 
ported that  some  of  the  water  could  be 
pressed  out  of  the  peat  by  a  machine ; 
but  as  it  would  cost  about  a  dollar  a 
pound  to  do  it,  that  scheme  was  aban- 
doned, and  attention  turned  to  Plumb's 
Lake,  where  popuhition  began  to  in- 
crease. 

Emigrant-wagons  were  arriving  and 
emptying  out  great  quantities  of  ineih- 
cient  dogs,  mixed  up  with  greater  quan- 
tities of  white-headed  children,  from 
many  states  and  kingdoms— the  whitest 
head  of  all  being  Old  Bob's. 

After  he  and  other  founders  had  set- 
tled there,  the  great  father  of  all  mod- 
em founders  himself  came  in,  with  a 
servant  along,  to  ring  his  bell,  while 
he  startled,  with  his  whistle,  a  silence 
which  had  broorled  there  since  crea- 
tion. 

The  laying  of  the  rails  galvanized 
Globe  City  into  existence  again.  It 
began  its  new  life  with  a  water-tank, 
and  a  wind-mill  to  do  the  pumping, 
located  on  the  hill  where  Chinny  and 
the  Doctor  had  thcdr  encounter. 

The  wind-mill  took  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  place,  and  worked  so  dili- 
gently, night  and  day,  that  a  platform 
was  soon  added  to  the  city,  and  then  a 
depot. 

The  next  thing  was  a  "  saloon,"  con- 


taining, four  hard-boiled  eggs,  covered 
with  fly-specks ;  some  candy;  crackers; 
sour  beer;  apple-pies,  ornamented  like 
the  eggs ;  a  bottle  of  pepper-sauce,  as 
strong  as  John  Brown's  soul ;  and  the 
grim  relic  of  a  late  engineer  of  a  wheel- 
barrow, smoking  a  black  pipe. 

In  widowy  meditation,  fancy  free. 

A  grist-mill  was  the  next  accession. 
This  was  run  by  steam,  which  so  con- 
founded and  overwhelmed  the  wind- 
mill, that  it  committed  suicide,  one 
stormy  night,  and  was  discovered,  next 
morning,  hanging  lifeless,  and  head 
downward,  from  the  lop  of  the  tank. 

Dwelling-houses  soon  began  to  gather 
about  the  mill ;  and  at  last  there  was 
a  public  square  and  a  court-house. 
Globe  City  is  now  a  county-seat,  and 
flourishing;  an  honor  to  its  founders, 
although,  according  to  the  original  map 
hanging  in  the  register's  office,  the 
limits  of  the  old  city  contain  no  struc- 
ture but  the  v/ater-tank  aforesaid. 

Old  Bob  wrestled  with  some  pretty 
tough  sinners,  and  threw  them  ;  but  he 
took  one  gird  that  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  married  a  woman  who  proved, 
on  close  acquaintance,  to  be  an  Episco- 
palian ;  and  ever  after  that  he  led  a 
melancholy  liie,  until  he  took  a  gird  at 
Death,  and  was  thrown  in  his  tracks. 
Poor  old  boy  !  He  had  a  large  funeral 
— that^s  one  consolation. 

Chinny  lives  at  Turkey  Bend — poor, 
unmarried,  and  unhappy.  lie  receives 
a  season-pass,  every  year,  over  the  rail- 
way, signed  by  Blodgett,  pretidcnt, 
and  countersigned  by  French,  attorney. 
The  pass  is  charged  to  the  coal-account ; 
because,  as  the  Doctor  sayp,  it  is  a  kind- 
ness which  heaps  coals  of  fire  on  the 
head  of  an  enemy,  and  proves,  also,  that 
this  corporation  has  a  soul — lawyers, 
legislators,  and  stcjckjobbers  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Colonel  Seabray  sleeps  in  the  beau- 
tiful cemetery  on  Plumb's  Lake,  under 
a  very  large  monument,  with  a  brief 
epitaph,  commemorating  his  virtues; 
wherein  it  is  not  written  that  he  was 
one  of  The  Founders  of  Globe  City. 
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A  STUDY  OF  STILL -LIFE— PARIS. 


The  trayeller  who,  after  painful  climb- 
ing, has  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
often  forgets  to  eiyoy  the  wide  prospect 
whose  anticipation  had  allured  him 
thither.  After  one  hasty  glance  over 
the  far-reaching  plains,  and  the  valleys 
undulating  to  the  distant  horizon,  he 
throws  himself  upon  the  ground,  upon 
just  such  grass  and  mosses  as  might  be 
found  in  the  orchard  by  his  father^s 
door,  and  is  presently  absorbed  in  con- 
templation of  ants  hurrying  back  and 
forth  to  populous  hillocks,  of  beetles 
rolling  huge  balls  of  clay,  of  ladybugs 
swinging  on  long  timothy-blades,  and 
of  bees  humming  in  the  fragrant  cloyer, 
—of  all  the  infinitesimal,  murmuring, 
multitudinous  life,  which,  to  the  atten- 
tive eye  and  ear,  dilates  to  roaring  di- 
mensions. 

So  the  traveller  to  a  great  city,  though 
he  have  resolved  to  study  the  whole 
with  as  much  desperate  energy  as  he 
once  may  have  expended  in  mastering 
"  Rollings  History,"  often  ends  by  drift- 
ing into  some  side-eddy,  drilling  and 
lodging  there,  and  taking  all  his  ob- 
servations from  an  area  of  life  about  as 
big  as  a  nutshell.  Happy  if  he  learn  to 
comprehend  that ;  for  however  small  the 
surface,  the  depth  is  infinite,  and  reaches 
to  the  very  roots  that  sustain  the  whole 
big  city  itself. 

In  Paris  is  no  lack  of  side-eddies  to 
bear  away  the  wandering  observer. 
There  is  English  Paris  of  the  Rue  Rivoli 
and  St.  Honor6,  where  English  dow- 
agers, in  impossible  boimets,  jostle  the 
dainty  Parisian  dames,  and  meek,  many- 
daughtered  English  families,  meander 
on  daily  constitutionals.  There  is  Amer- 
ican Paris  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  and  the  Boulevard  Male- 
sherbes,  where  dashing  American  belles 
prepare  for  foreign  conquests,  and  light- 
bearded  Westerners  vote  the  Emperor 
an  infernal  humbug  (and  fcur  eau9e). 
There  is  Parisian  Paris  of  the  Boulevard 


des  Italiens,  where  dandies  and  pdiU 
creves  lounge  before  caf6s  from  moniiog 
till  night,  getting  shot,  occasionallr,  at 
Tortoni's,  when  a  coup  d*etat  comes  tiiat 
way.  And  the  Faubourg  St.  Genmin, 
with  its  slim  relics  of  a  vanishing  aiis- 
tocracy,  and  its  intrusion  of  a  new, 
whose  rank  is  guaranteed  by  no  surer 
warrant  than  bits  of  red  ribbon,  indi- 
cating the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the 
favors  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty.  And 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  with  its 
dreadful  capacity  for  forty-eight  houn^ 
fighting  on  a  stretch,  as  at  the  time 
when  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  Auxenois 
tolled  the  signal  for  the  Massacre  of  81 
Bartholomew ;  or,  later,  when  the  lasl 
Bourbon  was  invited  to  retire  from  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors.  And  there  is 
the  Quarter  of  the  Batignolles,  where 
fiery-tongued  artisans  congregate  for  the 
spread  of  terrible  Socialistic  ideas,  and 
whence  issue  subscriptions  for  statues 
to  Voltaire  and  other  Iconoclasts.  And 
the  Place  du  Trdn^,  also  thronged  by 
Baron  Haussmann's  laborers,  but  of  a 
quieter  species,  and  innocent  of  Social- 
ism or  Voltaire — who  work  patiently 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  days  in 
the  year,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  com- 
pensation of  Merry- Andrew  shows  on 
Easter  Sunday  and  a  special  supply  of 
fireworks  at  the  Emperor's  f&te.  But 
above  all,  older  than  all,  dearer  than 
all,  more  characteristic  than  all,  there  ii 
the  Latin  Quarter,  with  the  Pantheon 
and  the  Sorbonne,  with  the  Odeon  and 
the  Luxembourg,  with  the  £cole  de 
Droit  and  the  £cole  de  M^decine,  with 
its  charmingly  narrow,  tortuous  streetB 
and  its  one  rakish-looking  boulevard, 
with  its  students  and  grisettes,  its  cheap 
restaurants  and  second-hand  bookstalK 
its  libraries  and  its  reading-rooms,  iti 
flavor  of  youth  and  remoteness  and 
independence,  and  all  its  gay,  studioos, 
insouciant  existence.  In  the  heart  of  the 
Latin    Quarter,  half-way  between  the 
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Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg,  between 
the  Institute  and  the  £cole  de  M^decine, 
lies  a  little  street,  that,  in  itself,  is  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  region.  It  is  the 
Passage  du  Commerce,  that  runs  from 
the  Rue  de  Pficole  to  the  Rue  St.  Andr6 
des  Arts,  parallel  to  the  Ancienne  Com6- 
die,  like  a  Mississippi  cut-off,  and  in- 
vested with  much  the  same  charm  as 
renders  those  satellites  of  the  big  river 
so  delicious ;  and  the  main  institution 
of  the  Passage  is  a  famous  Salon  de 
Lecture,  the  Ancienne  Maison  Blosse, 
Tvell  known  to  several  generations  of 
students.  Here  they  cram  hopefully  for 
the  examinations;  hither  they  retreat 
dolefully  when  they  have  been  plucked, 
to  prepare  afresh  for  Ithe  ordeal.  Here 
they  dream  day-dreams,  in  which  visions 
of  past  balls  and  future  intemats,  of 
coveted  microscopes,  and  actual  pawn- 
brokers' tickets,  visions  of  fame  and  love 
and  life,  mingle  in  pleasant  confusion, 
and  dance  airily  over  the  ink-stained 
tables,  before  eyes  that  are  supposed  to 
be  absorbed  upon  expositions  of  the 
Droit  des  Gens,  or  the  knottiest  prob- 
lems of  pneumonia. 

Two  long,  low  rooms,  and  a  smaller 
intermediate  for  newspapers — all  lined 
with  old  books,  blackened  by  time 
and  much  service.  Here  are  numerous 
shelves,  occupied  by  Sirey's  Jurispru- 
dence—a perfectly  exhaustive  work,  to 
judge  by  its  mass,  and  calculated  to 
make  all  lesser  treatises  blush  at  their 
own  insignificance.  Above,  the  Code 
Napol6on  perpetuates  the  glory  of  its 
all-meddling  creator,  while  opposite,  in 
serene  indifference  to  parvenue  legisla- 
tion, the  Pandects  of  Justinian  hold 
their  own  across  a  dozen  centuries. 
Bound  volumes  of  the  Journal  des  Tri- 
bunaux  jfraternize  in  professional  cour- 
tesy with  the  Archives  de  M6decine. 
Bouillaud's  treatises  continue  to  pro- 
claim the  lancet  as  the  only  salvation 
of  man,  with  all  the  heroic  truculence 
distinguishing  the  aged  professor  at 
La  Charity.  There  are  books  that  have 
created  awful  fame  for  their  authors,  the 
writings  of  Dessault  and  Dupuytren,  of 
Louis  and  Broussais  and  Magendic,  and 
the  immortal  Anatomic  of  Bichat.  At 
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appropriate  intervals  a  small  current  of 
modern  volumes  filters  into  the  library, 
monographs  written  by  newly-elected 
professors,  upon  whose  theories,  whoso 
would  not  be  plucked,  must  absolutely 
take  care  to  post  himself.  There  are 
newspapers  also,  for  the  occasional  re- 
laxation of  studious  brains.  But,  after 
all,  novelty  is  never  very  prominent,  and 
never  succeeds  in  overpowering  the  gen- 
eral air  of  well-seasoned  age  proper  to 
the  establishment. 

A  library  that  is  not  old,  is  not  worth 
a  Confederate  bond.  In  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu has  just  been  built  a  gorgeous  ex- 
tension of  the  Biblioth^que  Imp6riale, 
all  spick  and  span  new,  with  lofty  sky- 
lights, and  numbered  desks,  and  much 
pink  and  blue  and  gilding,  and  the 
ubiquitous  "^  regnum  Napoleonia  III. 
comtructu^^'*  etc.,  posted  in  conspicuous 
letters.  The  place  is  as  handsome  and  in- 
tolerable as  a  new  beaver,  as  unvitalized 
as  a  transplanted  clothes-pole,  as  devoid 
of  sanctity  as  a  newly-created  religion. 
It  will  not  be  fit  to  go  into  for  about  a 
century.  But  this  dear,  dark  old  Maison 
Blosse,  with  its  open  fireplaces  for  tick- 
ling the  cold  in  winter,  and  its  un- 
shaded windows  through  which  the  sun 
streams  unmercifully  in  summer,  its 
assortment  of  all  the  books  you  have 
ever  read,  and  absence  of  all  those  you 
ever  want  to  read,  its  odd,  big-nosed 
garQon^  fifteen  hundred  times  as  accom- 
modating and  efficient  as  the  liveried 
officials  in  the  other  place, — why,  for 
comfort  and  cosiness,  and  ease  and 
dreamy  delight,  the  Biblioth^que  Im- 
p^riale  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  the 
Maison  Blosse,  Passage  du  Commerce. 

The  "Kdbituh  of  the  Maison  are  as  much 
at  home  there  as  if  in  their  own  libraries, 
— supposing  that  those  prospective  in- 
stitutions were  already  in  existence. 
They  are  at  liberty  to  ransack  all  the 
shelves ;  to  leave  their  note-books  in  all 
the  cupboards;  to  smoke  up-stairs  in 
a  room  reserved  for  the  purpose ;  to  talk, 
though  in  subdued  voices;  to  fall  asleep 
on  the  baize-tables;  to  pull  off  their 
coats  and  sit  in  their  shirt-sleeves;  to 
go  and  come  when  they  choose ;  to  make 
appointments  and  receive   letters;    to 
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carry  on,  in  short,  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  at  this  fayorite  head- 
quarters. They  live  here  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  eleven  at  night,  with 
occasional  intermissions.  But  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  students  who 
come  on  week-days,  and  those  reserved 
for  Sundays  only.  From  Monday  to 
Saturday  the  salon  is  thronged  by  the 
well-to-do  youth,  possessed  of  reliable 
governors  at  home  in  the  provinces,  who 
send  up  yearly  allowances  of  three  thou- 
sand francs,  and  ask  no  questions,  so 
long  as  the  Interne  Concours  and  the 
examinations  are  safely  pulled  through. 
On  Sundays  these  happy  fellows  hie 
them  to  the  Bols  de  Boulogne  or  other 
less  wholesome  places  of  amusement. 
Their  seats  are  occupied  by  their  poorer 
comrades,  who  have  more  at  stake  in 
their  work,  and  therefore  work  harder ; 
and  by  certain  others  who  only  come 
on  Sundays.  These  last  probably  work 
all  the  week  at  some  distasteM  em- 
ployment ;  they  are  school-ushers,  book- 
keepers, who  have  sought  a  humble  sit- 
uation in  which  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  while  engaged  in  scraping  up 
some  divine  morsels  of  knowledge; 
and  have  found  that  the  daily  drudg- 
ery absorbs  so  much  time  as  to  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  under- 
taken. 

Hard  it  is  when  life  leaves  no  margin 
beyond  the  dull  task  of  getting  a  living  I 
— ^hard  for  these  thirsty  souls,  continu- 
ally in  the  presence  of  books,  which  are 
as  food  and  drink  to  them,  and  from 
which  remorseless  labor  and  poverty 
shut  them  outl  One  day  tiiey  have, 
one  glimpse  of  Paradise,  from  week  to 
week.  They  come  to  the  reading-room 
at  eight  in  the  morning ;  they  seize  their 
books  with  famished  eagerness,  and 
never  relax  their  grasp  till  the  salon 
•closes  at  night.  One  of  these  Sunday 
students  I  have  especially  noticed,  he 
is  so  absorbed,  so  forlorn.  Tall,  pale, 
and  gaunt,  with  hollow  chest,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  unwholesome  earthy  com- 
plexion; hair  worn  away  prematurely 
by  the  ceaseless  plodding  of  an  unsatis- 
fied brain;  reddened  eyes,  betraying 
many  hours  uselessly  stolen  from  sleep, 


after  the  long  day's  worry  of  the  j^ennm 
was  over,  now  so  faded  and  weak  tlut 
they  can  scarcely  sustain  the  work  of 
the  one  priceless  day ;  a  face  to  which 
childhood  and  youth  seem  always  to 
have  been  unfamiliar,  and  which  will 
never  ripen  into  the  serenity  of  age;  for 
he  will  die,  the  poor  seekex,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  feet  seem  to  touch  the 
rainbow  of  promise.  The  will-o'-the- 
wisp  that  now  cheers  and  lures  on  his 
desperate  hope  is  the  flickering  flame 
of  his  own  life,  about  to  be  extin- 
guished. It  seems  to  advance  towards 
heaven,  because  it  is  escaping  from 
earth ;  it  leads  the  way  boldly  towards 
a  delicious  mirage,  formed  by  exhah- 
tions  rising  from  an  open  grave. 

Another  among  these  weekly  yidtois 
is  a  limp,  elderly,  unshaven  man,  with 
cheeks  flabby  and  hairy  like  an  orer- 
ripe  goosebeiry,  with  helpless  month 
and  chin  supported  by  a  chaotic  crant, 
and  coat  and  beaver  in  the  last  spasms 
of  shabby  gentility.  This  old  geIltl^ 
man  has  outlived  all  feverish  anxie- 
ty, for  he  has  long  ago  given  up  the  at- 
tempt to  succeed  in  any  thing.  Hence, 
he  is  no  longer  tormented  by  the  dread- 
ful sense  of  hurry  that  pursues  his  young- 
er companions.  He  calculates  his  lei- 
sure, not  from  the  time  that  lies  before 
him,  but  from  that  which  is  behind, 
and  feels  that  he  has  more  than  enough 
to  accomplish  the  little  nucleus  of  real 
business  that  slips  about  loosely  in  die 
folds  of  his  skinny  existence,  like  a 
shrivelled  kernel  in  a  shell.  So  he  sits 
and  writes  with  a  calm,  disengaged  air, 
holding  himself  bolt  upright  and  a  good 
way  from  the  paper.  And  this  gradu- 
ally covers  itself  with  characters  like 
copper-plate,  fine,  precise,  and  graccftJ, 
of  which  each  letter  seems  to  disown 
the  limp  fingers  that  formed  it,  and  the 
soiled  shirt-sleeve  that  menaced  the  fiist 
moments  of  its  existence.  To  students 
like  these,  the  Passage  du  Commerce 
has  no  other  interest, — ^what  do  I  say  f — 
Paris  has  no  other  boundary  than  that 
belon^g  to  the  twelve  square  inches 
of  table  before  them.  But  the  othffs, 
more  at  their  ease,  have  leisure  to  sur- 
vey the  world  out  of  doors,  as  it  defiles 
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by  the  low,  broad  windows  of  the  Salon 
de  Lecture. 

The  Passage  du  Commerce  is  invested 
with  historical  interest,  and  mentioned 
in  guide-books,  on  account  of  a  remnant 
of  the  famous  wall  built  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, which  is  said  to  be  still  stand- 
ing within  its  precincts.  This  relic  of 
the  twelfth  century  now  supj)orts  the 
terrace  of  a  garden  belonging  to  an 
Institution  pour  Demoiselles,  and  to  the 
uninstructed  eye  bears  no  traces  of  its 
dignified  antiquity.  To  the  eyes,  how- 
ever, brought  expressly  to  the  spot,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  Galig- 
nani  and  Baeddeker,  the  stones  and  mor- 
tar become  as  the  jasper  and  amethyst 
of  celestial  cities.  I  confess,  myself,  to 
have  always  regarded  the  relic  with 
chilling  scepticism,  tmtil  I  one  day  hap- 
pened to  witness  the  rapt  devotion  of  a 
tourist,  jposed^  with  open  mouth  and 
guide-book,  before  the  inspiring  ma- 
sonry. I  was  immediately  converted. 
Great  is  the  potency  of  human  faith  I 
Rather  than  admit  that  so  much  fervor 
has  been  thrown  away,  we  oflTer  ourselves 
as  believers — convinced,  not  by  the  doc- 
trine, but  by  the  disciples  1  Butchers, 
and  bakers,  and  drygoods-stores,  all 
establishments  suggestive  of  the  grosser 
necessities  of  the  flesh,  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  Passage.  There  is  a 
fruit-stall,  where  peaches  and  apricots 
repose  luxuriously  in  their  lined  boxes, 
like  the  bare  shoulders  of  beautiful 
women  nestling  among  cushions.  Next 
door  may  be  obtained  cafe  noir  for  ten 
centimes;  and  a  diet  of  coffee  and 
peaches  is  all  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  enchanted  region  are  supposed  to 
require.  Or,  if  they  will  lust  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  in  the  shape  of 
"bouillon  et  Icmf  and  pommes  frites^  they 
must  go  elsewhere  to  seek  them,  and 
leave  unprofaned  a  locality  consecrated 
to  science  and  art. 

There  is  a  chemical  instrument  store, 
with  its  airy  stock  of  retorts  and  beak- 
ers and  funnels,  and  all  dainty  baubles 
in  glass  and  porcelain,  and  great  masses 
of  crystals,  red  and  yellow  and  blue,  like 
elements  of  very  solid  rainbows  waiting 
to  be  combined ;  there  is  also  a  forge,  set 


up,  not  for  common  blacksmith's  work, 
but  for  the  manufacture  of  surgical  in- 
struments, bistouries,  lancets,  probes, — 
an  entire  arsenal  of  torture,  presently 
to  be  directed  against  quivering  limbs. 
Pain,  seated  like  a  nightmare  on  the 
breast  of  humanity,  can  only  be  exor- 
cised by  Pain.  It  is  Beelzebub  fighting 
against  Beelzebub;  and  yet  his  king- 
dom continues  to  stand  in  wonderful 
security.  Thus  considered,  the  glowing 
fire  at  the  forge  might  be  supposed  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  bottomless  pit,  to 
give  a  fitting  temper  to  the  steel  1  But 
whoso  pauses  to  lean  on  the  blackened 
window-sill,  to  peer  into  the  ruddy 
heart  of  the  flame,  and  watch  the  bril- 
liant showers  fly  from  the  smitten  anvil, 
is  presently  carried  far  away  from  Paris 
and  Beelzebub;  esi)ecially,  if  he  be  a 
stranger,  and  an  American,  may  he  easily 
persuade  himself  that  this  is  the  very 
forge  he  knew  twenty  years  ago,  that 
stood  in  a  green  country-lane,  round  a 
sudden  corner  fenced  with  hawthome, 
in  the  shade  of  a  great  elm  whose 
branches  swept  the  shed,  and  sheltered 
champing  horses,  and  wide-eyed  loiter- 
ing school-chUdren.  There,  the  honest 
forge  only  yielded  simple  horse-shoes, 
suitable,  and  much  needed  in  ploughing 
and  in  sleighing  times  /  here  are  fash- 
ioned dreadful  probes,  sharp  and  terri- 
ble as  two-edged  swords,  dividing  body 
and  spirit  asunder,  fn  another  street, 
perhaps,  a  similar  smithy  is  working  at 
knives,  destined  to»be  wielded  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  With  the  same 
fire,  and  out  of  the  same  steel,  are 
wrought  instruments  of  life  and  death, 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  beneficence  and 
crime.  The  same  eternal  substance 
shapes  itself  into  endless  varying  forms, 
and  chaos  passes  ceaselessly  into  crea- 
tion, like  the  ocean  upheaving  into  suc- 
cessive waves.  "  I  make  light,  and  cre- 
ate darkness ;  I  make  good,  and  create 
evil,''  says  Esaias. 

I  am  the  slayer  and  the  slain, 
And  I  the  song  that  Brahma  singB. 

The  weapons  welded  at  the  forge  go 
out  into  the  world  to  make  the  fortune 
of  some  eminent  surgeon,  descend  to  a 
spendthrift  son,  sojourn  for  a  while  at 
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the  Mont  de  Piet6,  and  finally,  after 
many  adventures,  return  to  their  original 
starting-place,  like  dilapidated  Greek 
chiefs  coining  home  from  Troy ;  or  al- 
most so,  for  they  lodge  in  the  windows 
of  a  variety-shop  neighboring  the  forge, 
and  consecrated  to  the  sale  of  Marchan- 
dises  pravenant  du  Mont  de  PUU.  This 
is  a  rare  wilderness  of  heterogeneity,  a 
perfect  shrine  of  medley.  Underneath 
the  saws  and  some  intruding  stetho- 
scopes, is  a  collection  of  compasses,  rules, 
and  quadrants,  and  of  mysterious-look- 
ing triangles,  that  seem  more  suited  to 
the  expositions  of  a  Hindoo  theologian 
than  to  those  of  a  mathematical  pro- 
fessor at  the  Ecole  Normale, — associ- 
ated with  mathematics,  perhaps  because 
equally  touching  upon  the  clouds,  per- 
haps on  account  of  ancient  community 
of  ownership.  Numerous  meerschaums 
brood  dreamflilly  in  blue-velvet  cases — 
meerschaums  of  all  i colors  and  shapes, 
from  small  and  delicate  white  bowls, 
just  tinting  into  golden  brown,  to  gi- 
gantic heads  of  grinning  prophets,  and 
diabolical  fantasies,  contorted  into  such 
shapes  as  might  have  clung  to  Dante's 
boat  in  the  lake  of  the  Inferno.  But  a 
pensive  charm  invests  each  well-seasoned 
piX)e,  for  it  is  steeped,  not  only  in  smoke, 
but  in  reveries,  incrusted  with  innumer- 
able fancies,  that  have  floated  from  its 
depths  upon  fragrant  vapor,  and  died, 
clinging  id  the  emi)rowning  stem. 

Among  the  me^chaums  are  also 
dainty  amber  mou^pieces  and  lumps 
of  crude  amber,  tawny  as  the  thick  sea- 
foam,  and  strings  of  amber-beads,  and 
necklaces  of  coral  and  onyx  and  cor- 
nelian, and  unset  stones  of  varying  col- 
ors and  various  degrees  of  veracity. 
A  complete  assortment  of  optical  in- 
struments, spectacles,  pocket-telescopes, 
opera-glasses,— every  thing  but  micro- 
scopes, of  which  a  second-hand  store 
never  possesses  a  specimen.  Perhaps  the 
owner  of  so  precious  a  treasure  would 
always  sooner  starve  than  part  with  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  watches  abound, 
being  indeed  the  standard  article  of  de- 
posit chez  ma  tante.  I  know  one  ingeni- 
ous youth  who  pawns  his  regularly  every 
month,  for  thirty  francs,  and  as  regu- 


larly redeems  it  as  soon  as  his  next  al- 
lowance comes  in.  The  transaction 
doubtless  offers  diversions  to  the  imagi- 
nation, which  compensate  the  doubtfol- 
ness  of  its  financial  advantages.  But 
every  one  has  not  been  equally  fortunate 
in  the  redemption  of  his  pledges ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  these  latter  have 
been  swept  off  from  their  temporaiy 
lodging-place,  into  the  engulfing  hoards 
of  the  second-hand  variety  shop.  It  is 
curious  to  study  these  whilom  pledges, 
these  baits  that  the  unlucky  have  flung 
out,  from  time  to  time,  to  furious  iU- 
fortune,  as  Russian  travellers  abandon 
their  horses  to  appease  the  hunger  of 
pursuing  wolves.  At  what  turn  in  the 
road  did  the  case  become  so  desperate, 
and  the  enemy  gain  so  frightful  an  ad- 
vantage ?  What  ravening  beast  howled 
when  this  sacrifice  was  resolved  upon? 
And  what  has  been  its  result!  Why 
have  the  travellers  never  come  back  in 
the  day-time,  to  pick  up  their  treasures 
strewn  by  the  road  ?  Did  they  escape, 
did  they  reach  their  destination;  or, 
after  all,  were  they  overpowered,  and 
do  their  bones  now  lie  bleaching  be- 
neath wintry  snows  1 

Vain  questions,  to  which  the  unran- 
somed  baubles  return  but  mute,  unsat- 
isfactory response.  Some  of  them  hare 
been  awaiting  their  ransom  a  century  or 
two,  to  judge  by  the  old-fashioned 
quaintness  of  their  make,  thick  and 
bulky,  with  sweet-pea  tinted  pictures 
on  the  back,  representing  gallant  tars 
firing  off  cannon,  Lubin  and  Fanny  in 
greenest  groves,  Sibyls  awaiting  Numa 
Pompilius,  or  else, /auto  de  mieuiy  Louis 
Napoleon;  finally,  several  whimsical 
"  timebugs,''  in  the  shape  of  hearts,  more 
or  less  lacerated,  as  is  the  manner  of 
hearts  destined  for  public  inspection. 

Then  there  are  snuff-boxes,  bearing 
medallions  of  royal  families,  and  l^ends 
to  inform  the  same  that  their  respectire 
countries  regard  them  as  their  only  hope 
of  salvation — a  fact  of  which  the  fiun- 
ilies  seem  already  complacently  con- 
scious ;  swords,  daggers,  enamelled  sa- 
bres, tarnished  epaulettes,  silva  pen- 
cil-cases and  bodkins;  an  astonishing 
number  of  remarkable  bronze  images 
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and  amphibious  mantlepiece  ornaments, 
which  havo  a  scared  look,  as  if  guilty 
of  an  escape  from  the  antediluvian  col- 
lection at  the  Exposition;  brooches, 
ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  more  mysterious 
brass  triangles:  such  miscellaneous 
treasure  fills  up  the  well-stocked  win- 
dows of  this  bewildering  establish- 
ment. 

After  the  second-hand  variety  shop 
comes  a  second-hand  bookstore,  one  of 
those  charming  haunts  that  are  as  much 
superior  to  Hachette^s  and  Harper's,  as 
is  the  Maison  BlOsse  to  the  Biblioth^que 
Lnp^riale.  Here  linger  poor  scholars 
(scholars  should  always  be  a  little  poor, 
as  libraries  a  little  dingy),  and  peer  oyer 
the  stands  through  their  spectacles, 
seekiug  occasional  pearls  amidst  much 
rubbish.  Here  long-robed  priests, 
threading  the  streets  in  unnatural  iso- 
lation, pause  to  throw  a  glance  into  the 
only  world  they  possess  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  mankind — the  world  of 
books.  Yet  even  that  is  not  quite  in 
commoD,  but  fenced  off  into  compart- 
ments by  many  impassable  air-lines, 
into  tracts  of  forbidden  ground,  guard- 
ed by  many  an  Index  Expurgatoriuvn^ 
haunted  by  many  whimsical  terrors  and 
holy  horrors.  Hence  the  priest  sddom 
tarries  loug  in  the  Passage  du  Com- 
merce, where  the  very  air  is  revolution- 
ary, and  inquiring,  and  irreverent.  On 
the  bookshelves  are  too  much  Bernard 
and  Longet,  too  little  St.  Francois  de 
Sales  and  St.  Theresa,  to  suit  the  eccle- 
siastical taste.  So  he  presently  glides 
away  in  his  loug  frock,  like  a  black 
ghost,  and  seeks  elsewhere  the  nutri- 
ment appropriate  to  his  cramped  life 
and  twisted  intellect. 

Besides  the  customers  who  come  to 
buy  exceedingly  cheap,  are  the  other 
class,  who  venture  across  the  threshold 
more  timidly,  in  the  hopes  of  selling 
exceedingly  dear.  These  are  frequently 
fast  students,  who,  having  outrun  their 
allowance,  and  pawned  both  watch  and 
sleeve-buttons,  repair  to  the  second-hand 
bookstore  with  a  portion  of  their  libra- 
ries, to  raise  funds,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  paying  the  blanchisseuse,  as  of 
•  purchasing  tickets  for  the  next  ball  at 


the  opera.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
vendor  arrives  at  this  extremity  through 
severer  straits.  Not  the  student  whose 
claims  upon  the  paternal  purse  are  only 
limited  by  the  temporary  gruffness  of 
the  paternal  temper,  but  the  fatherless 
boy,  sent  to  Paris  out  of  the  savings  of 
mother  and  sisters,  and  knowing  that 
there  are  no  francs  to  replace  those  that 
have  been  lost  or  wasted  or  even  hon- 
estly spent.  He  comes,  perhaps  in  the 
fresh  remorse  of  a  first  dissipation,  pre- 
ferring the  bookstall  to  the  Mont  de 
Pi6t6,  as  the  more  dignified  resource ; 
or  perhaps,  suffering  more  keenly,  be- 
cause his  failure  to  make  both  ends 
meet  arises  from  no  fault  of  his  o\vn, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  hope  to  do  any 
better  in  the  futiu-e.  The  prospect  of 
breaking  down,  of  leaving  Paris  with 
his  course  unfinished,  of  defeating  all 
the  high  hopes  that  are  as  bread  and 
wine  to  the  loving  women  at  home  in 
the  provinces, — this  dreary  prospect 
draws  nearer.  To  put  off  the  evil  day, 
he  dares  a  sacrilege;  he  takes  down 
from  its  shelf  one  of  the  few  handsome 
volumes  left  by  a  dead  father,  and  offers 
it, — atlas,  steel-plates,  and  fdl,— to  the 
marchand  des  Uvres.  But  a  rough  old 
fellow  is  this  marchand  des  livres,  grown 
callous,  like  all  second-hand  business- 
men, by  many  speculations  in  the  re- 
verses of  other  people.  His  range  of 
prices  is  as  elastic  as  the  rents  of  an 
Irish  estate,  and  similarly  regulated  by 
the  necessities  of  his  customers.  Every 
volume  he  possesses  represents  some- 
body's ill-luck  or  vexation  or  over- 
whelming disaster, — misfortunes  which 
are  all  brilliant  advantages  to  him.  So 
he  takes  his  advantage,  and  pays  insig- 
nificant prices  for  the  atlas  and  steel- 
plates  ;  and  their  former  owner  returns 
home  heavy-hearted,  feeling  that  the 
evil  day  has  been  shoved  back  but  a 
very  little,  after  all. 

Directly  opposite  the  Salon  de  Lec- 
ture is  a  quilting  establishment,  dating, 
like  Caswell  &  Mack's,  from  1790,  and 
entitled  to  all  that  involuntary  respect 
which  the  well-balanced  mind  always 
accords  to  assured  prosperity :  assured, 
but  modest,  for  the  proprietors  are  three 
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sisters,  each  with  such  a  remarkable 
squint,  that  her  two  eyes  seem  to  be 
reduced  to  two  halves,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  oiganic  defect  has  evi- 
dently repressed  all  unseemly  aspirations 
after  ostentatious  worldly  success.  They 
remind  the  chtssical  reader  of  the  Three 
Sisters  of  Grecian  legend,  who  shared  a 
single  eye  between  them,  and  hence 
caught  but  imperfect  glimpses  of  the 
world,  as  people  who  look  at  the  sun 
through  smoked  glasses.  Or,  in  their 
formal  gray  dresses,  and  gray,  precise 
faces,  arranged  careftiUy  like  the  back- 
stitching  on  a  quilt,  they  resemble  three 
spikes  of  lavender,  growing  straitly 
against  a  wall,  in  resolute  oblivion  of 
the  flaunting  poppies  and  hollyhocks 
that  straggle  loosely  on  the  garden- 
borders.  However — owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  modest  prosperity — the  three 
sisters  have  been  married,  individu- 
ally I  mean,  not  collectively,  although 
I  ^ould  judge  it  were  the  only  act  of 
their  mutual  lives  that  Md  been  sepa- 
rately performed.  But  the  husbands 
have  already  faded  into  some  yet  more 
shadowy  background,  or  perhaps  stray- 
ed away  among  the  flaunting  holly- 
hocks, and  never  been  heard  of  since. 
They  have  left  solid  traces  of  them- 
selves in  three  tow-headed  children, 
that  embrace  the  knees  of  respective, 
but  scarcely  distinguishable  mothers; 
and  the  quiet  hearts  of  their  wives 
probably  embalm  their  memory,  after 
the  fashion  of  lavender;  but  oUierwise 
the  place  is  as  if  it  had  never  known 
them,  and  the  quilting-establiahment, 
unmindful  of  their  absence,  continues 
its  business  with  all  the  noiseless  tran- 
quillity for  which  it  has  been  remark- 
able since  1790. 

Another  sort  of  a  woman  than  these 
demure,  gray  sisters,  is  the  comely  dame 
who  assists  her  son  in  the  management 
of  a  store  for  artists^  materials,  and 
who  stands  all  day  long  at  the  door  to 
receive  customers,  with  the  various  at- 
tention befitting  their  varying  impor- 
tance. First  of  all,  are  the  well-to-do 
middle-aged  men,  whose  pictures  now 
receive  habitual  praise  at  the  annual 
exhibitions,  or  have  even  been  promoted 


to  the  apotheosis  of  the  Luzembooig. 
To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
honor  waits  upon  honor  like  the  king's 
brother  on.  the  king.  And  it  is  pleasust 
to  see  these  gray-haired  artists,  and 
know  that  their  talent  has  made  itself 
good  in  hard  coin,  and  that  their  fine 
unearthly  fancies  have  won  for  them 
earth  as  well  as  heaven.  But  somehow, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
original  lustre  shows  a  little  dim  beside 
that  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the 
delicate  golden  aureole  which  encircled 
youthful  brows,  is  eclipsed  by  the  gUie 
of  real  gold.  Who  fails  may  remain 
unworldly  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  but 
that  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  who 
succeeds^  And  genius  has  lost  nmch 
of  its  original  fire  by  the  time  that  the 
heat  has  been  expended  in  burning  for 
itself  appreciation  upon  the  hard  daj 
of  the  world.  "  Ah,  me,"  sighed  Alex- 
ander Humboldt,  "  to  think  that  gk>i7 
only  comes  with  imbecility  I " 

It  is  the  bearded,  swaggering  yomig 
artists,  with  plush  coats  and  slouched 
hats,  who  are  yet  oscillating  between 
the  Desert  of  Sahara  and  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  upon  whom  the  glow  of 
promise  is  still  bright  and  unfaded. 
Youth  is  divine,  because  the  direction 
of  its  upward  flight  is  ao  indefinite  as 
to  seem  infinite.  Once  the  highest  point 
gained,  the  curve  turned,  the  parabola, 
however  vast  its  sweep,  tends  steadf&stlj 
to  earth ;  its  form  is  definite,  complete 
harmonious,  but  the  lovely  illusion  of  in- 
finite possibilities  has  vanished  forever. 

Probably  this  is  not  the  reason  that 
the  comely  dame  secretly  prefers  the 
struggling  young  artists  to  the  sleek 
and  prosperous  pruices  of  the  profeaaon. 
But  she  takes  a  woman's  delight  in 
swagger  and  rowdyism,  and  all  the 
recklessness  that  seems  so  grand  to 
feminine  helplessness.  It  is  the  same 
sentiment  which  often  makes  pious 
Diothers  secretly  lavish  more  afiection 
upon  their  daro-devil  sons,  than  npon 
those  whose  meek  lives,  from  Sundaj- 
school  upwards,  has  pursued  a  tenor  as 
even  as  their  own.  "  The  running  brook 
is  na  thirsty  after  the  rain,"  says  Elsie 
Bede.    And,  all  Genesis  to  the  contrarj, . 
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ezperience  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  heart  of  Bebeoca  had  yearned 
oyer  the  wild  Esau  with  tenfold  the 
tenderness  that  it  had  to  spare  for  do- 
cile, g^lish  Jacob. 

80  our  dame  places  chaiis  for  her 
middle-aged  caUers,  but  she  carries  on 
long  and  animated  conversations  with 
the  disreputable-looking  young  ones; 
and  when  they  leaye,  with  rolls  of  can- 
TBS  or  tinted  paper  under  their  arm,  she 
watches  them  from  the  door,  till  the 
plush  coats  have  dis^>peared  from  the 
alley,— a  comely  woman,  probably  the 
wife  of  an  artist,  who,  haying  failed  to 
sell  his  pictures,  succeeded  in  selling  the 
brushes ;  but  around  whose  more  ple- 
beian profession  always  lingered  a  cer- 
tain glamour  derived  from  the  earlier 
and  more  imaginative  part  of  his  career, 
— the  glamour  and  the  friends, — some  of 
whom,  perhaps,  admired  the  fine  figure 
of  the  wife,  and  even  gained  permission 
to  model  from  it  an  Eve  or  a  Venus, 
auch  as  ddighteth  the  Paiisian  heart. 
One  among  them,  with  more  curly  beard 
and  darker  eyes  than  the  rest— but  we 
liave  no  business  to  pry  into  these  old 
Teminiscenees,  over  which  the  matron 
herself  draws  a  discreet  veil,  as  she 
turns  away  from  the  door,  and  places 
her  shapely  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
fauvhaired  son,  as  if  to  recall  herself 
to  modem  duties  and  proprieties. 

After  the  prosperous  and  the  interest- 
ing artists  come  the  women,  who  are 
never  prosperous,  and  seldom  interest- 
ing. They  work  the  hardest  of  aU,  poor 
things;  never  loiter  in  the  Passage; 
rarely  stop  to  buy  apricots  at  the  fruit- 
stall,  but  rush  hurriedly  on  the  way 
from  the  Louvre  to  the  Luxembourg, 
always  laden  with  an  unsightly  bag, 
generally  with  a  troublesome  bundle  in 
addition. — ^Women  are  never  seen  near 
the  forge,  nor  in  the  reading-room,  nor 
at  the  bookstore.  Notwithstanding 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  tradition  that 
represents  the  first  woman  as  risking 
even  Paradise  in  the  pursuit  after 
knowledge,  the  world  continues  to  pre- 
serve a  respectable  prgudice,  to  the 
effect  that  the  less  women  have  to  do 
with  knowledge  the  better.     Perhaps 


this  prejudice  arises  from  spite— really 
a  more  rational  origin  than  can  gener- 
ally be  assigned  to  it. 

But  Art,  divorced  from  Science,  and 
consequently  a  little  forlorn,  like  all 
divoreeeSy  is  quite  at  the  service  of  femi- 
nine aspirants  for  fame,  also  a  little  for- 
lorn. Poor  creatures!  They  have  a 
hard  time ;  and  perhaps  the  worst  of  all 
is,  that  the  hardship  tells  so  roughly 
upon  them,  and  kills  in  them  the  grace 
and  beauty  which  they  profess  espe- 
cially to  serve,— and  the  enjoyment 
too;  for  women-students  are  always 
afflicted  with  a  preternatural  gravi^, 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  light- 
hearted  jollity  of  men  in  pursuit  of  art 
or  science.  Far  from  indicating  more 
profound  and  effective  devotion  to  the 
cause,  this  seriousness  seems  rather  the 
evidence  of  uncertainty  and  self-distrust. 
It  is  like  the  preoccupation  of  a  person, 
walking  stifiy  to  avoid  creaking  Ms 
new  shoes.  Now,  no  one  is  really  mas- 
ter of  a  position  until  he  is  able  to 
laugh  at  it ;  and  an  intellect  totally  de- 
ficient in  wit  is  rarely  equal  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  occasion,  but  inwardly 
weakened  by  some  secret  flaw.  A 
brusque,  unforeseen  movement  might 
shiver  it  to  atom&  Hence,  some  infer, 
just  from  the  desperate  earnestness  with 
which  women  strive  to  keep  themselves 
up  to  the  level  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
that  they  were  radically  unfit  for  them, 
and  that  all  this  standing  on  tiptoe  can 
only  result  in  strained  nerves  and  over- 
tasked brains.  But  others,  less  precipi- 
tate, shall  only  argue  that  women  arc 
not  at  ease  in  their  careers,  because 
these  are  as  yet  too  exceptional,  perched 
in  high,  bleak,  and  lonely  situations. 
When  two  or  three  generations  more 
shall  have  woven  thick  traditions,  like 
vines,  over  these  bare  lodging-places, 
the  inmates  wiU  begin  to  feel  more  at 
home.  Then  their  ideals,  lofty,  but 
meagre  as  moonshine,  shall  be  warmed 
by  a  little  live  blood,  and  become  pow- 
erful and  joyous  realities ;  and  the  sub- 
tle self-contempt  which  now  often  un- 
derlies vociferous  vanity,  shall  be  pierced 
to  its  windy  heart,  like  many  another 
lean  dweller  of  the  threshold. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  malicious  moral- 
ist cannot  fail  to  find  other  arguments, 
in  the  &ct  that  intellectual  occupations 
seem  to  distort  the  primcyal  instinct  of 
women — their  love  for  dress.  The  in- 
stinct is  perverted  to  a  theory,  and  be- 
comes liable  to  all  the  aberrations  of 
theory.  Moreover,  heart-breaking  diffi- 
culties arise,  when  the  riot  of  fancy  is 
compelled  to  reconcile  itself  with  the 
restrictions  of  a  very  limited  purse. 
The  compromise  is  as  vicious  as  com- 
promises usually  are,  and  results  in 
abundance  of  cheap  ornamentation, — 
flounces,  ruffles,  imitation-lace;  elabo- 
rate gauntlets  to  gloves  worn  thread- 
bare at  the  fingers ;  scarfs,  concealing  a 
plentiful  lack  of  white  collars,  and  also 
poor  throats  grown  skinny  in  the  hard 
struggle  of  theb  owners  for  a  living; 
bonnets  made  out  of  old  scraps,  relieved 
by  bright  new  flowers  of  a  remarkably 
juvenile  order  of  architecture,  daisies 
and  blue  forget-me-nots  and  sprays  of 
very  green  grass;  dresses  constructed 
by  piecing  together  two  remnants  of 
(lifferent  patterns,  but  modelled  after  the 
latest  fashion;  wearisome  old  mantlea 
with  long  fringes,  that  have  evidently 
seen  service  for  years,  with  occasional 
renovations — of  the  firinge,  not  the  silk : 
the  whole  toilette  huddled  and  musty, 
bearing  a  strong  family-resemblance  to 
the  windows  of  the  second-hand  variety- 
shop.  Poor,  serious,  struggling  women  I 
reeorting  to  art,  in  three  cases  out  of 
five,  not  from  any  real  vocation,  but  fn>m 
a  vague  desire  for  relief  from  the  mo- 
notony of  ordinary,  ill-paid  drudgery; 
with  feeble  and  spasmodic  attempts  at 
intellectual  greatness,  and  wide,  windy 
aspirations  for  social  reform,  alternat- 
ing with  cold  chills  at  the  terrors  of 
possible  destitution,  and  intermittent 
longings  after  some  impossible  married 
existence,'  which,  according  to  moral- 
ists, should  be  the  remedy  for  all  woes : 
of  a  truth,  of  all  the  personages  who 
dramatize  the  Passage  du  Commerce, 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  not  the  most 
to  be  pitied.  And  this  very  pity  that 
we  so  liberally  accord  you,  is  your 
crowning  misfortune,  and,  more  than 
your  poverty  or  loneliness  or  hard  work, 


tends  to  make  you  forlorn.  Of  two 
things,  one:  either  the  State  should 
adopt  the  views  of  certain  French  phir 
lanthropists,  and  provide  a  penmon  for 
all  uimiarried  women  destitute  of  male 
relatives ;  or  their  education  should  be 
made  sufficiently  efiTective  and  sdf- 
reliant  to  fortify  their  lives  up  to  the 
actual  exigencies  of  existence,  and  en- 
able them  to  repel  this  contemptoous 
compassion  of  the  world,  that  now 
freezes  their  inmost  consdousnetfi,  wrap- 
ping them,  as  it  were,  in  a  mantle  of 
sleet. 

That  all  arts  may  be  represented  in 
the  Passage  du  Commerce,  a  dancing- 
master  hangs  out  his  sign  conspicaoosly 
over  a  cobbler's  shop,  and  a  musio-^tore 
occupies  the  next  building  to  the  artsste^ 
establishment,  and  lullabies  the  public 
sensibilities  with  ballads,  sentimental 
and  satirical.  *'  Yieux  Quartier  Latin,^ 
"  Chansonnette  de  la  Vivandi^re," 
"  Polka  a  la  Grisette,"  "  Pompiers  dc 
Nanterre,"  "  Garde  Mobile,"  "  Je  em  id 
pour  tout  faire,"  etc.,  with  innumerable 
short-skirted,  well-shod  females  dis- 
played in  bright  colors  on  the  coTen. 
These  impassioned  strains  are  occasion- 
ally *'  interpreted  "  by  some  of  the  stroll- 
ing musicians  who  appear  from  time  to 
time,  playing  (so  to  speak)  on  the  haip, 
dulcimer,  and  psaltery,  and  making  idl 
manner  of  music,  more  or  less  sweet, 
according  to  their  several  ability;  for 
carriages  rarely  pass  in  the  street,  and 
its  quiet  seclusion  aflfords  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  musical  exhibitioni 
Moreover,  the  pensive  influences  of  the 
place  seem  to  soften  the  hearts  of  way- 
farers, who  bestow  coppers  with  a  Hb- 
orality  of  which  .they  would  hardly  be 
guilty  in  the  open  street.  For  these 
solid  reas6ns  the  modem  representatiTCS 
of  the  ancient  Minnesingers  greatly 
affect  the  Passage  du  Commerce,  and, 
by  some  tacit  understanding,  contriTe  to 
divide  the  day  and  week  between  them, 
returning  at  regular  fixed  intervals, 
like  comets,  after  excursions  into  the 
mysterious  regions  of  Elsewhere.  The 
tormented  students  at  the  Salon  de 
Lecture  learn  to  calculate  time,  by  the 
advent  of  the  singer  of  the  hour.  Thus, 
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at  nine  o'clock  comes  along  a  little 
urdiin  with  an  indifferent  fiddle,  upon 
which  he  plays  very  indifferently.  He 
is  a  lazy  little  rascal  too,  and  never 
troubles  himself  to  play  an  entire  air, 
bat  breaks  off  in  the  middle,  like  a  bob- 
olink, to  send  beseeching  glances  up  to 
a  certain  balcony  overhanging  the  court. 
Ou  this  balcony  is  growing  a  vigorous 
young  tree,  the  only  bit  of  green  visible 
in  the  vicinity.  And  the  owner  seems 
to  be  a  genial  elderly  lady,  who  keeps 
fi-esh  and  succulent  the  juices  of  her 
own  fading  life,  by  much  converse  with 
young  and  green  things ;  for  the  lazy 
little  fiddler  never  fails  to  receive  a  two- 
eons  piece,  carefully  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  flung  from  the  balcony.  Upon  that 
he  touches  his  ragged  hat  to  the  unseen 
beneficence,  and  goes  of^  having  made 
more  by  his  incapacity  than  many  others 
by  their  talents.  Indeed,  incapacity 
seems  to  be  the  most  profitable  kind  of 
capital  to  invest  in  the  musical  busi- 


At  ten  o'clock,  seats  herself  on  the 
curb-stone  a  forlorn  old  dame,  with  a 
very  tiny  hand-organ,  whose  inarticulate 
wailing  is  imi)erceptible  to  the  naked 
ear  except  in  moments  of  perfect  silence. 
A.  prosperous  harmonium,  that  also  in- 
cludes the  Passage  du  Commerce  in  its 
rounds,  buries  this  poor  little  confrere 
three  fathoms  deep  below  conscious- 
ness ;  but  the  old  dame  grinds  on  just 
the  same,  in  a  sort  of  serene  faith  that 
the  less  people  hear  her  the  more  they 
will  be  inclined  to  have  pity  upon  her 
— as  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case.  To- 
wards noon, — as  if  the  early  morning 
heat  were  insufficient  to  warm  to  activ- 
ity their  torpid  limbs, — two  other  aged 
creatures  creep  into  the  alley,  a  bent 
old  wife  leading  her  bent  old  husband, 
who  is  just  a  grain  more  helpless  than 
she,  because  he  is  blind  as  well  as  old. 
He  sings,  however,  in  a  faint,  quavering 
treble,  like  the  voice  of  Tithonus  be- 
moaning his  immortality ;  and  by  means 
of  this  slender  wisp  of  song,  as  by  a 
piece  of  straw,  the  two  tottering  lives 
are  bound  on,  a  little  longer,  to  the  slip- 
pery earth.  I  do  not  know  why,  but 
this  pitiful  old  couple  always  whimsi- 


cally suggest  to  me  a  certain  brilliant 
antithesis  of  their  own  condition,  of 
which  they  seem  to  be  nothing  but  the 
parody:  fairy-stories  of  young  lovers 
going  forth,  hand  in  hand,  into  the 
green  forest,  singing  as  they  go,  and 
charming  wild  beasts  into  complaisance, 
and  timid  fawns  into  firiendship.  Pic- 
tures like  these  rise  in  my  mind  when- 
ever I  see  the  aged  singers  approach- 
ing ;  and  so  slow  is  their  pace,  that  I 
have  time  to  dream  over  the  entire  idyll : 
the  freshness  of  the  forest,  the  morning 
breeze  kissing  the  lovers'  brows,  and 
blowing  back  their  bright  hair;  their 
radiant  eyes  happy  with  visions  of  the 
past  night  and  the  coming  day;  the 
moss  dimpling  under  their  elastic  tread ; 
the  glad  song  ringing  through  the  cov- 
ert like  the  hyum  chanted  by  Adam  in 
Paradise.  For  all  this  I  have  time  be- 
fore the  actual  lovers  have  reached  the 
further  comer  of  the  window,  and,  in 
disappearing  from  view,  cut  my  con- 
sciousness again  with  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  reality:  for  youth,  decrepit  age; 
for  dimpling  moss,  hard  paving-stones ; 
for  love  and  Paradise,  Paris  and — 
starvation. 

Out  of  so  many  misfortunes,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  for  which  the  vener- 
able musicians  seem  to  directly  claim 
compassion,  is  the  evident  decay  of  their 
musical  talents.  But  others,  who  have 
gone  earlier  into  the  business,  speculate 
more  boldly,  and  invest  every  calamity 
at  ten  per  cent  interest  One  woman, 
who  sings  duets  with  her  little  boy, 
ekes  out  the  effect  of  her  accomplish- 
ments by  an  ingenious  sling  on  the  right 
arm,  which  has  stayed  there  long  enough 
for  the  cure  of  a  compound  fracture  ex- 
tending from  the  elbow  to  the  finger- 
tips. Another,  with  a  wooden  leg,  but 
every  appearance  of  robust  health,  brings 
with  her  an  interesting  family  of  three 
children,  well-dressed  and  well-fed,  who 
play  contentedly  in  the  gutter,  while 
their  mother  sings  woful  ballads  in  a 
stentorian  brass  voice.  Sisterly  devo- 
tion goes  into  the  market  as  well  as 
maternal,  and  a  giri  of  fourteen  heads 
a  troop  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom 
one  is  a  baby  in  arms,  and  two  others 
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assist  in  the  concert,  which  is  so  terri- 
bly shrill,  that  the  agonized  sympathiser 
feels  inclined  to  empty  his  parse  to  sis- 
terly devotion,  on  the  condition  that  he 
might  haye  it  pure,  unalloyed  by  such 
harrowing  music. 

It  occasionally  happens,  also,  that 
partnerships  are  formed  between  people 
unconnected  by  family  ties,  who  haye 
put  their  misfortunes  into  a  mutual 
stock-concern, « like  greenbacks.  Thus, 
one  of  the  organ-grinders  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  one-armed  Mend,  whose  crip- 
pled condition  seems  intended  to  act 
upon  the  public  sensibilities  as  a  pre- 
liminary emollient,  like  the  poultices 
sometimes  applied  by  surgeons  before 
an  operation.  The  organ-grinder  lends 
his  arms,  the  friend  his  want  of  arms, 
and  fortune  seems  to  smile  upon  the 
combination. 

I  haye  noticed  a  still  more  original 
association,  and  been  for  some  time 
quite  imposed  upon  by  it.  At  three 
o'clock,  on  stated  afternoons,  appears 
a  neatly-dressed,  middle-aged  woman, 
leading  another,  also  middle-aged,  but 
not  so  well  dressed,  with  a  yacant  face 
and  helpless  hands.  No  pretence  is 
made  of  amusing  the  public ;  but  the 
protecting  partner  appeals  boldly  and 
directly  to  the  passers-by,  calling  upon 
them  in  a  set,  monotonous  yoice,  ^'to 
haye  pity  on  the  paralyzed  mother  of  a 
fSunily,  in  the  impossibility  of  gaining 
her  liying.^'  No  mention  is  made  of 
herself  in  this  appeal,  and  the  benevo- 
lent, well-to-do  air  of  the  claimant  would 
leave  the  public  to  infer  that  she  was  a 
disinterested  philanthropist,  who  made 
it  her  business  to  wander  through  the 
world  with  paralyzed  mothers  of  fiimi- 
lies.  More  wary  reflection,  however, 
suggests  the  suspicion  that  the  philan- 
thropist shares  the  profits  of  the  para- 
lyzed, and  counts  the  dividends  careftdly 
every  night 

Sympathy  lavished  f^om  such  motive, 
however  well  it  may  be  concealed,  is 
infected  with  a  fatal  taint  of  egotism, — 
almost  a  Yankee  look-<>ut  for  profit,  that 
destroys  much  of  its  blessing  and  all  its 
charm.  To  be  perfect  and  lovely,  sym- 
pathy should  spring  from  a  great  over- 


flow of  happiness,  come  down  like  tiie 
sunlight  or  a  god  from  heaven,  bending 
over  a  prostrate  woe,  and  raising  it  iq) 
by  a  touch  thrilling  with  energetic 
vitality. 

Only,  alas  I  the  miserable  ones  are  sot 
now  overburdened  with  eflident  sym- 
pathy ;  and  if  none  but  the  happy  were 
allowed  to  minister  to  them,  the  voik 
of  binding  up  wounds,  that  now  is  oftea 
sufilcientiy  slack,  might  stop  entirdf 
for  want  of  laborers  I 

After  the  musiciana  who  earn  their 
living  by  means  of  their  ignorance  of 
art,  are  a  few  with  a  real  vocation,  vho 
enjoy  their  work,  and  ofier  genmne 
music  in  exchange  for  coppers.  There 
is  a  woman,  with  a  voice  like  lilies  of 
the  valley,  who  comes  alone  at  dusk, 
and  sings  sweet  shadowy  songs,  as  if 
thinking  them  out  loud;  another, 
travelling  with  a  company,  whose  tones, 
clear,  fresh,  and  powerful,  break  forUt 
among  the  arid  noises  of  the  ciiy,  ISkt 
the  torrent  of  an  Alpine  brook  welHi^ 
up  amidst  stones  and  snows ;  a  band  of 
Italian  boys,  with  harp,  violin,  ind 
flute,  who  pass  their  life  not  impkn* 
antly,  wandering  from  dty  to  dtj,  is 
adventurous  freedom,  through  the  ben- 
tiful  vine-dad  lands  of  Italy  and  Fnnce 
and  Spain ;  and  a  littie  seven-yeaivold 
girl,  fantastically  dressed  in  scarlet,  vho 
dances  and  rattles  on  a  tambourine  ft) 
accompany  her  sbter's  guitar,  and  hops 
hither  and  thither  on  her  mendicant 
errands,  with  bright  black  eyes,  and 
scarlet-hatted  head  cocked  on  one  dde^ 
like  a  little  bird  of  brilliant  plamage 
astray  from  some  South  American  for- 
est, and  just  lighted  on  the  deck  of  t 
vessel  bound  for  a  foreign  port  Fe^ 
haps  it  is  bearing  her  towards  the  hM 
— and  the  grave — of  Radiel;  who 
knows  ? 

The  feet  of  other  travellerB  wear  the 
stones  of  the  Passage  du  Commerce,  on 
their  daily  rounds,— all  sorts  of  minor 
merchants,  that  sprout  upon  the  ragged 
edges  of  dvilization  like  chickweed 
among  the  loose  stones  of  battlementSi 
selling  bird-cakes  and  cuttlefish  bones, 
dog-chains  and  crayon-pencils,  tape  »d 
pins ;  people  to  mend  chairs,  or  unite 
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scattered  fhigments  of  china,  with  a 
skill  worthy  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
YaUey  of  Jehoshaphat ;  herbarists,  fruit- 
erers, knifogrmders,  chimney-sweeps; 
lowest  of  all,  chiffonniers  and  Ixda^eur^ 
de$  rueSj'-eauch,  in  his  turn  and  place,  de- 
files in  tiie  long  procession.  Sometimes  a 
flock  of  white-robed  girls,  going  to  their 
first  conununion  at  St.  Bnlpice,  flutter 
through  the  Passage  like  a  covey  of 
white  birds;  sometimes  a  school  of 
boys,  in  ligid  uniform,  as  suits  a  gener- 
ation brought  up  on  the  magnificent 
system  of  unity^  centralization,  and 
monotony,  which  all  Europe  is  sup- 
posed to  envy;  or  a  troop  of  apple- 
cheeked  little  fellows,  still  in  their 
blouses,  led  by  a  patient  German  usher. 
In  his  hand  is  always  a  volume,  prob- 
ably of  Schiller  or  Uhland,  intended  for 
a  few  moments^  precious  perusal,  while 
the  noisy  children  are  at  play  in  the 
Luxembourg.  And  I  doubt  me  not 
that  the  blessed  poets  work  their  work, 
and  touch  into  vivid  brilliancy  the 
dreams  of  Qretchen,  that  the  usher's 
own  pale  imagination  had  always  left  a 
little  faint  and  lifeless.  Ah,  have  a  care, 
Hans,  how  you  dream  too  fondly  about 
Gretchen,  tiiere  in  the  stately  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg  I  There  are  more 
students  in  Hesse-Cassel  than  grisettes 
in  Paris;  and  the  time  is  long  to  wait, 
and  Gretchen's  fingers  are  less  deft  at 
letter-writing  than  knitting.  But  he 
dreams,  the  patient  master,  none  the 
less  fondly  because  of  the  possible 
awakening.  And  he  is  wise.  For  is 
not  the  whole  of  earthly  life  but  a 
dream,  of  which  the  one  certainty  is  the 
fixture  awakening  ?  Yet  it  may  be  lived 
none  the  less  eigoyably  while  it  last. 

There  is  also  the  girls'  school,  support- 
ed by  a  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  shape 
of  Philip  Augustus'  wall.  The  scholars 
take  airings  in  the  Luxembourg,  under 
the  protection  of  a  sub-institutrice ;  but 
she  looks  less  patient  than  the  German 
usher,  and  never  carries  a  volume  of 
Schiller.  Perhaps  it  is  because  she  has 
not  yet  found  Gretchen  or  her  suitable 
masculine  equivalent. 

There  are  the  carefully-guarded  daugh- 
ters of  the  bourgeoisie,  walking  propeiv 


ly  by  the  side  of  dowager  mammas,  deli- 
cate, dependent,  and  ignorant  as  infants, 
brought  up  "  sur  les  genoux  de  TEglise," 
as  M.  Dupanloup  wills  it;  and  their 
brothers  and  future  husbands,  with 
lives  as  difierent  as  if  lived  by  the  in- 
habitants of  another  planet,  fUll  of 
adventure  and  effort,  of  strife  and  con- 
quest ;  now  success  sweetened  by  pre- 
vious failure,  and  now  failure  disembit- 
tered  by.  previous  success.  This  burly 
fellow  has  just  carried  off  the  Prix  des 
ESpUavx;  that  lHy-browed  youth  has 
been  nominated  Firat  Interne  at  the  last 
concours,  and  now  walks  the  streets  in 
happy  consciousness  of  the  admiring 
envy  of  his  fellows.  His  path  is  hong 
about  with  rainbows  of  promise ;  un- 
ending vistas  of  future  triumphs  meet 
his  longing  eye  on  every  side.  Once 
Interne,  and  Fint  Interne,  why  not 
laur6at,  chef;  agr^g^,  professeur  ?  Why, 
in  that  elastic  and  illimitable  future, 
should  not  his  name  be  quoted  as  au- 
thority, and  his  books  be  translated 
into  German?  Oh,  for  something  to 
discover,  were  it  only  a  new  parasite, — 
discovery  which  has  already  made  sev- 
eral Ibrtunes ;  some  lucky  post-mortem, 
upon  which  he  should  vault  at  once  to 
fame  I  some  adroit  persecution  for  phi- 
losophical opinions,  that  should  bestow 
the  martyr's  crown  pleasantly  disen- 
gaged firom  the  martyr's  cross !  So  he 
aspires,  until,  slow-pacing  through  the 
court,  he  espies  a  groxfp  of  professors,  in 
solid  possession  of  the  glory  for  which 
his  soul  is  panting ;  and  in  their  pres- 
ence he  returns  to  the  consciousness  of 
actual  insignificance,  that  had  been  left 
far  behind  in  the  bold  flights  of  antici- 
pating fancy. 

Of  all  who  pass  through  the  street, 
the  professors  are  the  most  honorable 
and  most  honored.  After  some  hours' 
poring  over  thick  volumes,  ponder- 
ous with  erudition  and  brilliant  with 
thought,  it  is  almost  awful  to  sudden- 
ly encounter  the  live  authors,  walking 
as  easily  under  that  weight  of  fame 
and  learning  as  ordinary  mortals  with 

unburdened  shoulders.    There  is  L , 

whose  slight  body  seems  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  great  head  and  towering  brow 
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that  looms  above  it ;  B ,  Trhose  one 

glasfr^ye  is  maliciously  accused  of  de- 
ciding the  question  in  all  investigations 
that  have  proved  too  difficult  for  its 

living  fellow;  B ,  with  capacious 

forehead  and  smooth  epicurean  face, 
ripe  and  marbly,  as  if  more  often 
wreathed  in  pleasure  than  wrinkled  by 
the  toil  of  acquiring  the  comprehensive 
and  multitudinous  knowledge  for  which 

the  professor  is  famous ;  and  W and 

S ,  suspected  of  loving  the  glory  of 

science  more  than  science,  and  with  an 
enjoyment  of  popularity  that  persuades 
them  to  condescend  to  much  "  chaff'' 
in  lectures,  thereby  delighting  the  heart 

of  the  lazy  listener ;   and  V ,  with 

cold,  chiselled  face,  as  fine  and  keen  as 

his  own  surgeon's  blade;  and  V , 

with  stooping  shoulders  and  shaggy^ 
head,  and  sweetest  boyish  blue  eyes,  a 
cherished  nursliug  in  the  lap  of  Nature, 
who  whispers  to  him  many  secrets,  of 
which  he  is  sometimes  permitted  to  re- 
peat a  few. 

When  these  men  walk  past  the  Salon 
de  Lecture,  the  students  rush  to  the 
wiudowB  to  see  them,  and  to  reverently 
watch  their  high  converse  with  one  an- 
other, as  they  move  graciously  through 
the  common  ways.  Happy  the  youth 
who  meets  the  master's  eye  in  the  street, 
r.nd  may  pull  off  his  cap  in  delicious 
recognition  of  the  presence  of  his  supe- 
rior! Such  enthusiasm  of  youth  for 
greatness  I  dear,  once-known  delight 
of  self-abandon  in  admiration  for  an- 
other's intellect  I  So  quickly  chiUed 
these  enthusiasms,  so  soon  modified 
this  self-surrender,  by  criticism  and 
doubt,  if  not  by  carping  and  cavil ;  by 
dissidence,  if  not  by  jealousy.  But  the 
time  comes  once,  like  childhood  and 
Paradise,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
not  the  most  blissAil  time  of  the  soul's 
entire  existence.  And  it  is  because  this 
time  is  so  largely  spent  in  the  Passage 
du  Commerce  and  at  the  Ancienne  Mai- 
son  Blosse,  that  both  become  so  en- 
deared to  their  friends  and  TiahUuis. 
These  come  back  even  when  they  have 
written  their  theses,  when  their  own 
libraries  have  outgrown  the  modest  pro- 
portions of  the  Salon  de  Lecture.    The 


Figaro  reads  better  there,  the  Chaman 
is  more  witty ;  the  old  books  may  be 
consulted  together  with  their  modem 
reftitations ;  the  big-nosed  garfon  sdli 
affords  material  for  gentle  caricstoR. 
They  come  back  in  success,  for  it  k 
here  they  enjoyed  its  antidpation ;  they 
come  back  in  £uluie,  for  it  is  heie  tber 
projected  success.  And  when  the  yens 
have  grown  much  older  and  stifkr,  and 
'*  glory  has  come  with  imbecility,"  hift. 
er  they  send  their  sons,  to  inherit  their 
places  at  the  ink-stained  tables. 

And  now  the  cloud  which  has  lateij 
darkened  the  Passage  and  the  reading- 
room,  grows  darker,  heavier,  and  breab 
in  a  ^sudden  summer-flood  of  stni^ht- 
desoending  rain,  which  chases  all  mj- 
&rers  under  the  shelter  of  the  Porte 
Goch^re.  There  the  little  scarlet  dnger 
nestles  against  the  white-robed  com- 
municants, and  the  Italian  tagabonds 
jostle  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
Member  of  the  Institute.  The  stadait 
steals  glances  at  the  shy  maidens  dug- 
ing  to  their  mothers,  or  throws  bolder 
looks  at  some  motherless  girk,  who  an- 
swer. Ah  me !  with  looks  more  bold. 
The  vendor  of  chickweed  squabbles 
with  the  patentee  firom  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  prosperous  hannooi- 
um  edges  off  a  little,  to  afford  space  to 
the  voiceless  hand-organ.  Hans,  EtiH 
musing  of  Gretchen,  meets  the  eje  of 
the  sub-institutrioe,  musing  of  nobodr, 
and— have  a  care,  Gretchen!  Genafii 
lovers  are  constant,  but  French  institnr 
trices  are  guileful  I  The  cool  soigeoa 
bites  his  fine  lips  in  exasperation,  as  his 
watch  marks  the  hour  for  an  appoint^ 
ment,  and  the  third  sister  from  the 
quilting-establishment,  with  market-bas- 
ket on  arm,  ponders  over  the  nnpune- 
tual  dinner, — ^until  the  propriety  and 
tranquillity  of  the  demeanor  are  ahaost 
worn  threadbare  by  the  unusoal  impar 
tience  fretting  underneath.  A  dripping 
horseman  rides  like  Sir  Launcdot  under 
the  Porte  Cochto;  but  from  the  win- 
do  ws  of  the  court  look  down  no  Blaines, 
but  only  unsusceptible  French  hnna, 
whose  web  remains  unravelled  and  their 
mirrors  unbroken.  •  A  family  proces- 
sion, carrying  a  baby  to  baptism,  skanj 
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in  affiighted ;  a  priest  finds  a  place  by 
ciJi.  atheist ;  and  the  last  inch  of  stand- 
ing-room is  full.  Five,  ten,  fifteen  min- 
utes the  thunder-storm  binds  together 
tttia  heterogeneous  company  by  the 
pressure  of  a  common  necessity ;  and 
tlie  thoughts  from  so  many  diverse 
brains,  and  feelings  from  so  many 
hearts,  concentrate  into  one  conmion  de- 
sire and  impatience.  80  the  whirling 
eddy  of  a  stream  sweeps  against  snag, 
driftwood,  and  shavings,  valuable  timber 
and  worn-out  trees,  bits  of  chips,  frag- 
ments, and  here  and  there  some  precious 
"waif  lost  long  ago  up  the  river.  For 
one  moment  they  revolve  together  in  the 
circle  of  the  pool,  the  next  the  snag 
gives  way  to  the  current,  and  every 
thing  that  floats  is  carried  over,  and 
presently  slips  away  in  its  separate  di- 
rection to  its  separate  destiny.    So  the 


rain  is  over  and  done ;  the  life  that  has 
revolved  in  common  for  the  space  of  a 
single  beating  of  the  heart,  breaks  up 
divergently;  the  fellow-prisoners,  re- 
leased from  their  temporary  association, 
fioat  away  from  each  other  on  their  sep- 
arate ways,  as  easily  as  if  the  loosest  ties 
had  never  united  them.  And  to  my 
perfidious  memory,  not  only  the  Porte 
OochSre,  bul  the  individuality  of  the 
entire  Passage  du  Commerce  begins  to 
fade  and  dissolve  into  unmeaning  ele- 
ments. Bound  together  by  the  spell  of 
an  attentive  £mcy  idling  a  summer^s 
afternoon,  these  elements  break  the 
slight  girdle  of  unity,  and  float  off  into 
separate  insignificance,  as  the  idler 
leaves  behind  him  the  secluded  street, 
the  Quartler  Latin,  and  mingles  in  the 
undistinguishable  roar,  rising  from  Ba- 
ron Haussmann^s  new  Boulevards. 


TWO  LETTERS   OK  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


n. 


Mt  dbab  Daughter  :  You  say  to  me, 
in  reply  to  my  last,  that  the  case,  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  does  look  very 
much  as  I  have  stated  it,  but  that  the 
whole  past  history  of  woman  seems  to 
contradict  the  idea  that  she  was  in- 
tended by  God  to  take  that  place  in  the 
management  of  affairs  which  reason  and 
common-sense  now  suggest;  at  least, 
that  your  mind  demands  some  solution 
of  the  problem  of  her  nonentity  during 
past  ages,  before  you  can  step  resolutely 
forward  in  the  newer  way  now  pointed 
out  to  her. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  it  is  true,  cer- 
tainly, that  women  have  been  not  only 
greatly  dependent  upon  men  during  all 
these  years,  but  subject  to  them,  and  in 
nowise  the  master-minds  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  appears;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  could  have  been  otherwise 
during  a  period  of  physical  supremacy. 
Considering  the  disabilities  she  was  un- 
der, by  reason  of  the  pains  and  cares 
incident  to  her  motherhood,  it  is  not 


surprising  that  she  should  call  for  pro- 
tection, in  days  of  violence,  and  that 
man  should  best  express  his  regard  for 
her  by  assuming  the  office  of  protector. 
If  he  had  been  a  perfect  man,  he  would 
have  accepted  and  used  this  office  as  a 
privilege,  rather  than  a  right,  and  have 
seen  to  it  that  these  mothers  were  well 
cared  for,  in  every  respect,  while  abiding 
in  their  nests,  just  as  the  father-bird, 
with  cheerful  assiduity,  ministers  to  his 
mate  during  her  periods  of  confinement 
and  seclusion  from  tHe  leafy  world. 
And  since  these  human  mothers  had 
mental  needs  as  well  as  physical,  the 
fathers,  had  they  been  the  perfect  men 
we  have  supposed,  would  have  brought 
to  them  all  the  means  of  culture  that 
camo  to  themselves,  and  cheerfully 
shared  with  them  their  soul^s  food  as 
well  as  their  crust  of  daily  bread ;  and 
by  degrees  this  culture  would  have 
taught  women  that  there  were  many 
ways  by  which  they  themselves  could 
add  to  the  family  wealth,  without  neg- 
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lecting  in  the  least  any  family  duty. 
The  two  thus  brought  together  as  part- 
ners and  fellow-workers,  as  well  as  pa- 
rents, would  have  had  a  common  motive 
for  making  the  most  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  their  united  gains  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  whole  household.  But  these 
men  were  not  only  imperfect  themselves, 
but  they  ministered  to  equally  imperfect 
women ;  and  while  they,  by  reason  of 
their  strong  arms  and  broad  use  of  the 
world  at  large,  were  tempted  to  become 
headstrong  and  domineering,  their  wives 
and  mothers  were  equally  tempted  to 
make  their  need  of  protection  a  ground 
for  unthinking  dependence;  and  since 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  required 
serious  exertion,  and  man  was  best 
pleased  with  woman  without  it,  she 
easily  surrendered  to  him  the  fresh 
springs  of  knowledge  which  his  indus- 
try was  from  time  to  time  discovering. 
This  is  a  dark  picture  for  woman, 
certainly,  and  unattractive ;  because  we 
all  instinctively  admire  strength,  wher- 
ever we  find  it — whether  in  a  strong 
right-arm  or  an  active  brain.  The  con- 
queror has  usually  carried  the  day  over 
the  conquered,  in  all  past  history,  let  the 
virtues  of  the  vanquished  be  what  they 
may.  But  there  are  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  above  picture,  which  are 
generally  overlooked,  and  which  go  far 
toward  restoring  our  respect  for  these 
apparently  feeble  creatures,  who  seem  to 
have  resigned  both  their  bodies  and 
their  souls  to  the  control  of  man.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  had  no  written 
history  as  yet;  the  trumpet  being  in 
the  hands  of  man,  he  has  natiurally 
enough  used  it  Jo  sound  his  own  con- 
quests ;  and  these  have  filled  the  pages 
of  history.  To  the  eye  of  God  and  over- 
watching  angels,  no  doubt,  there  has 
ever  been  a  supplemental  page  to  these 
many-volumed  records ;  and  therein  are 
noted  heart-triumphs  and  victories  of 
spirit  among  women,  which  rank  them 
high  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
and  make  them  mates  indeed  of  their 
wedded  ones,  however  exalted  in  name 
or  station.  And  by  reason  of  this  moral 
growth,  gained  through  sorrow  and 
submission,  they  have  really  made  great- 


er intellectual  progress  than  is  &t  fiiBt 
apparent ;  since  the  activities  of  the 
heart  not  only  lead  the  uay  to  hio^Jdg^ 
hut  are,  to  some  extent^  knowledge  iuilf. 
Many  a  poor  slave  has  found  his  way  to 
a  deeper  insight  of  God's  own  trntb 
than  his  most  instructed  master;  and 
these  are  the  high  things,  which,  to  liw, 
i»  life  eternal;  and  we  have  the  aasDr. 
ance  of  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  andent 
times,  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  tk 
"beginning  of  wisdom." 

And,  once  more,  this  servitnde  has 
not,  after  all,  been  so  complete  aod  » 
debasing  as  at  first  mght  might  appear; 
because  these  -women  have  been,  all 
along,  the  mothers  of  these  men,  and 
their  power  over  them,  through  thdr 
mutual  afilections,  and  quite  aside  fton 
that  of  endowment,  has  been  very  great 
and  very   elevating    to   both  parties. 
This  power  of  motherhood  has  not  beetf 
sufficient,  as  we  have  seeu,  to  stem  the 
tide  of  man's  selfishness,  and  compd 
him  to  share  his  advantages  withvo- 
man,  whose  disabilities  of  body  haie 
prevented  her  seeking  them  for  heisdf ; 
nor  to  save  him  from  a  love  of  domini* 
tion,  that  brought  to  him  as  great  in- 
jury as  to  her ;  but  it  has  always  been 
a  real  power,  nevertheless ;   and  irfien 
the  true  history  of  mankind  lies  hefore 
our  eyes,  either  in  this  world  or  ftc 
next,  we  shall  recognize  it  as  the  giwt 
civilizer  of  the  human  race— the  difinest 
agency,  indeed,  by  which  it  has  been 
preserved  from  utter  destruction.  All 
this  is  dimly  foreshadowed  in  that  sol- 
emn word  of  prophecy,  uttered  in  the 
infancy  of  a  race  to  whom  sin  was  an 
experiment  and  its  curse  a  blessing  in 
disguise.     "  Cursed  be  the  gronnd  for 
thy  sake,  O  man — ^in  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  Shalt  thou   eat  bread."    "Thy 
desire  shall  be  unto  thy  hushand,  0 
woman,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.* 
What  are  these  but  epitomized  history, 
as  it  lay  spread  out  before  Him  with 
whom  there  is  neither  beginning  nor 
ending,  and  whose  great  heart  of  lore 
had  already  conceived  that  grand  restiv 
ration  implied  in  the  bruising  of  the 
serpent's  head  by  "the  seed  of  the 
woman  ? " 
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Toil  to  man  and  subjection  to  woman ; 
bitter  experiences  these — curses  truly, 
but  regeneratiye,  neyertheless ;  and  at 
last  a  Deliyerer,  the  Son  of  a  Virgin 
Mother,  whose  exulting  song,  "From 
henceforth  all  nations  shall  call  me 
blessed,''  was  but  a  vibration  of  the 
chord  touched  in  Paradise  itself. 

Welcome,  then,  blessed  piiyilege  of 
motherhood^  with  all  thy  anguish,  care, 
and  sorrow ;  in  thee,  at  last,  lies  the 
pturificalion  of  our  race,  and  abundant 
compensation  for  ages  of  suffering  and 
subjection  and  an  unwritten  history; 
not  only  because  of  thy  Son,  "who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,''  but 
because  of  thine  own  innermost  power 
of  sympathy  by  which  thou  subduest 
all  hearts  to  thyself.  Let  no  man  fear, 
then,  to  trust  to  woman  the  guidance 
of  her  own  life  in  all  the  ages  to  come. 
He  who  condescended  to  be  bora  of 
her,  knew  well  the  sanctuary  of  her 
heart,  wrought  by  His  own  word  of 
power,  and  into  which  He  also  must 
enter,  and  that  it  would  be  to  His  hu- 
man nature,  as  to  all  the  race  of  man, 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  out  of  which  sanc- 
tifying influences  must  foreyer  flow. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  child 
Jesus,  while  "  increasing  in  wisdom  and 
stature  and  in  fayor  with  Qod  and 
man,"  was  stOl  subject  unto  his  parents, 
and  that  his  anxious  but  reyerent  moth- 
er "  kept  all  his  sayings,  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart," — ^wherein  she  but 
led  the  way  by  which  all  mothers,  in 
all  times,  may  hope  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  truth,  both  that  which 
pertains  to  this  life  and  also  to  that 
which  is  to  come. 

Following,  then,  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian ciyUization,  which,  by  eyery  show- 
ing, had  its  beginning  in  the  adyent 
of  our  Lord,  insomuch  that  the  years 
themselyes  are  called  by  His  name,  1 
come  to  this  conclusion :  that  a  national 
goyernment,  whose  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutiye  functions  are  performed  by  men 
alone,  has  not  yet  fUlly  emerged  from 
the  barbarism  of  ancient  times,  and  has 
before  it  a  work  of  regeneration  as  seri- 
ous as  any  that  has  marked  its  progress 
since  the  organization  of  nationalities. 


Let  me  illustrate.  Families  goyemed 
by  fathers  alone,  or  mothers  alone,  are 
less  likely  to  be  well  goyemed  than 
those  where  their  joint  authority  con- 
trols. Boys  need  the  mental  and  moral 
influence  of  mothers,  and  girls  of  fa- 
thers, that  their  respectiye  natures  may 
be  deyeloped  to  a  fuU  and  harmonious 
completeness.  Just  so  a  nation  needs  a 
goyerning  power  which  shall  represent 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  both  men 
4uid  women;  and  the  same  infelicities 
must  attend  a  national  goyerament,  by 
one  sex  alone,  that  would  attend  such  a 
family  goyernment  Is  it  not  after  the 
slow  but  sure  fiishion  of  the  family,  that 
God  is  training  the  world  to  a  right 
understanding  of  true  national  glory  and 
happiness?  Christianity  first  introduced 
to  man  the  doctrine  of  indiyidual  liberty 
and  indiyidual  retponnbilitp ;  and  the 
two  are  indissolubly  connected ;  so  that 
a  woman  who  has  come  to  desire  the 
Mlest  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
for  herself,  must,  whether  she  will  or 
not,  accept  the  diyinely-appointed  and 
correlatiye  responsibilities  of  a  free 
moral  agent ;  and  no  man  can  attempt 
to  limit  her  actiyities  in  any  direction, 
without  assuming  a  prerogatiye  of  Deity 
itself.  "  What  God  hath  joined  togeth- 
er, let  not  man  put  asunder." 

How  yital  and  integral  a  part  of  early 
Christian  teaching  this  idea  of  personal 
freedom  was,  is  remarkably  illustrated 
to  my  mind  by  the  direct  results  of  it, 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  women 
during  these  eighteen  hundred  years 
now  past  Missionaries  in  heathen  lands 
are  neyer  weary  of  calling  upon  the 
women  of  all  Christian  countries  to  re- 
joice oyer  their  emancipation  from 
bondage,  and  are  fhll  of  narrations  of 
the  degrading  customs  still  preyailing 
among  the  peoples  they  are  trying  to 
Christianize.  But  eyery  step  in  this 
onward  way  has  been  one  of  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  woman,  and  the  subject 
of  ridicule  find  opposition  on  the  part 
of  man ;  and  I  now  suppose  that  this 
sense  of  modesty,  which  is  to  keep  a 
woman  from  going  to  the  polls,  or  per- 
forming any  public  duty,  is  the  same 
thing  that  led  her  to  shrink  from  ap- 
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pearing  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  any 
man  save  her  own  lord  and  master,  in 
the  sanctuary  of  his  harem !  But  the 
years  will  be  few  now  before  she  shall 
have  learned  wiser  discriminations  and 
come  to  more  ennobling  judgments. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  reason  of  her 
virtues  alone  that  woman  should  desire 
to  take  part  in  political  government: 
she  is  a  wrong-doer  as  well  as  man; 
there  are  few  crimes  which  she  may  and 
does  not  commit ;  and  by  every  principle 
of  justice  and  right  feeling  she  ought  to 
be  tried  by  her  peers — by  a  jury,  one 
half  of  whom  shall  be  of  her  own  sex ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  our  court-rooms  will  find  them- 
selves honored  rather  than  disgraced  by 
the  presence  of  women  there,  in  the 
character  of  judges,  counsel,  and  jurors, 
so  long  as  women  are  liable  to  be 
brought  there  as  culprits  and  litigants, 
or  even  as  witnesses.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  my  chief  hopes  for  the  future  that 
the  day  will  come  when  men  will  choose 
to  associate  with  themselves,  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  more  perilous  du- 
ties that  have  heretofore  been  assigned 
to  them  alone,  their  wives  and  mothers, 
who,  by  nature,  are  less  tempted  than 
themselves  to  serious  defections  fh>m 
virtue.  To  mothers  as  well  as  fathers 
should  be  intrusted  the  management  of 
those  numberless  cases  of  wrong-doing 
which  call  for  moral  legislation  and 
penalty ;  and  nothing  will  do  more  to 
hasten  the  day  of  moral  purity  than  a 
general  conviction  that  boys  and  young 
men  should  be  taught  to  avoid  as  care- 
fully sights  and  sounds  of  contamination 
as  their  young  sisters,  and  that  modesty 
is  by  no  means  an  exclusively  feminine 
virtue. 

Once  more  you  say  to  me  that  there 
does  seem  to  be  some  force  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  if  women  would  vote  they 
should  also  fight;  and  I  reply,  once 
more,  that  in  nothing  is  the  dominance 
of  the  physical  over  the  mental  more 
shown  than  by  that  very  argument, 
which,  as  you  say,  is  usually  the  first 
that  comes  from  the  lips  of  all  young 
men.  And  the  force  of  it  is  this: 
one  of  the  chief  duties  of  man,  and  of 


governments  made  by  men,  is  v)ar-mak- 
ing — all  things  would  go  to  rum  if  that 
were  not  attended  to ;  tiierefore  women, 
who  are  not  fighters  by  nature,  should 
not  aspire  to  government  No  doubt 
this  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  and 
therefore  women  have  been,  of  neceauiy, 
less  influential  in  upholding  the  hands 
of  government  than  they  are  preparing 
to  be  in  the  future ;  because  this  power 
of  force  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
power  of  the  spirit,  wherein  ail  have 
ever  been  equal  before  God,  and  aie 
destined  so  to  become  in  the  sight  and 
judgment  of  man. 

But  the  true  answer  to  those  who 
think  that  a  government  has  a  right  to 
withhold  su&age  firom  women  becaose 
they  are  not  inclined  to  be  soldien,  is 
this,  that  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
citizen  are.many  and  various,  and  shoidd 
be  required  and  fulfilled  according  to 
his  or  her  superior  capacity  for  the  one 
or  the  other ;  and  as  certain  dasses  of 
men  are  considered  more  valuable  to  the 
conmiunity  in  the  capacity  of  detgy- 
men,  physicians,  judges,  etc.,  than  in 
that  of  soldiers,  and  others  are  conad- 
ered  incapable  of  military  duty  bj  rea- 
son of  age  or  infirmity,  so,  if  Uie  whole 
class  of  women  are  really  thus  disabled, 
or  are  needed  in  other  capadtiea,  the 
state  is  no  sufferer  by  such  apportion- 
ment, but  shows  its  wisdom  the  nther 
by  calling  upon  each  child  of  the  state 
to  serve  wherever  he  is  most  valuable. 

It  is  to  be  said,  moreover,  that  in 
these  days  of  humanity,  the  sanitaiy 
department  of  war-making  is  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  fighting;  and 
there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
committing  the  practical  management 
of  this  to  woman.  Indeed,  this  has  bees 
done  during  our  late  war;  and  feff 
would  urge  that  she  should  not  be 
enfranchised  because  of  any  fiulore  in 
the  performance  of  the  very  ardnous 
duties  there  committed  to  her. 

I  seem  to  see  much  farther  than  this^ 
however,  and  am  prepared  to  eay,  that 
the  day  of  unjust  wars  will  never  ceaa 
until  women  have  a  voice  in  deciding 
when  war  shall  be  tmdertaken  and  for 
what  cause.    It  is  a  monstrous  mistake 
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to  sappose  that  the  burdens  of  men  as 
soldiers  Tnll  be  increased  when  snch 
power  of  decision  has  been  placed  in 
their  hands.  Every  one  of  these  women 
is  daughter  of  some  father,  to  say  the 
least,  and  has,  pretty  surely,  husband, 
brother,  or  lover,  besides,  to  whom  the 
call  may  come  to  arm  himself  for  deadly 
fight;  and  this  call  brings  greater  an- 
guish to  her  than  to  the  hero  who  girds 
himself  for  battle.  We  all  know  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  endure  pain  and 
encounter  danger  for  ourselves  alone, 
than  to  sit  down  quietly  and  see  one, 
to  whom  our  hearts  cleave,  going  out 
into  the  darkness  alone ;  and  one  of  two 
things  will  certainly  happen  in  the  days 
to  come  in  this  land— either  wars  will 
be  fewer,  or  women  will  insist  on  shar- 
ing the  dangers  and  privations  of  them, 
more  than  ever  they  have  done  before, 
with  those  they  love. 

If  you  should  suggest  that  many  most 
unjust  wars  have  had  the  sympathy  of 
woman,  and  have  even  been  greatly  sus- 
tained by  her,  I  reply  that,  upon  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  in 
all  these  cases  there  was  great  ignorance 
of  the  true  state  of  public  affairs  among 
the  women,  such  as  could  never  have 
existed  had  they  been  responsible  law- 
makers themselves,  or  practically  inter- 
ested in  questions  pertaining  to  govern- 
ment and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
state.  Without  some  such  stimulus  and 
education  as  this  implies,  they  have 
been  and  must  forever  be,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  children  of  pamon  rather  than  of 
reason^  and  the  appeal  to  arms  will  al- 
ways strike  such  minds  with  less  of 
dread  and  more  of  welcome  than  any 
other ;  just  as  uncultured  nations  have 
always  rushed  eagerly  to  battle,  and 
disdained  any  other  arbitrament  than 
that  of  the  sword.  It  is  one  of  the 
boasts  of  modem  civilization  that  wars 
are  becoming  less  frequent  imder  the 
influence  of  education  and  increased  in- 
telligence; and  we  read  of  the  period 
when  swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  with  the  accompanying  convic- 
tion that  it  is  the  enlightened  mind  of 
universal  man,  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
VOL.  II. — 45 


God,  which  is  to  usher  in  that  glorious 
day. 

But  you  will  not,  I  trust,  my  child, 
conclude  from  all  that  I  have  said,  that 
it  is  my  opinion  that  when  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  granted  to  women  there  will 
be  an  end  to  political  troubles.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  I  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  immediate  results  of  such 
an  experiment,  and  have  only  hope  in 
the  long  future.  And  my  hope  is  based 
on  moral  grounds  purely,  viz.,  the,  to 
me,  immutable  doctrine,  that  personal 
responsibility  is  the  best  educafcory 
scheme  that  Gk)d  himself  has  been  able 
to  devise  for  erring  man.  Starting  with 
this,  and  allowing,  as  I  think  we  must, 
that  women  constitute  a  large  branch 
of  the  human  family,  I  urge  that  they 
should  be  put  upon  their  responsibili-. 
ties  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  hu- 
man activities  come  in ;  and  I  see  no 
place  where  a  limitation  could  be  made 
without  relieving  them  by  so  much  of 
an  obligation  that  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  God. 

Look  at  the  popular  objection,  that 
if  women  were  voters  this  moment,  the 
state  of  parties  would  remain  the  same, 
the  numbers  in  them  only  being  dou- 
bled. This  might  be  so  at  first,  per- 
haps, but  soon  that  party  most  nearly 
representing  justice  and  morality  would 
certainly  be  the  gainer.  But  suppose 
it  were  not  so.  What  I  aflSrm  is,  that 
both  parties  and  all  parties,  when  made 
up  of  active  men  and  women,  will  rep- 
resent a  higher  grade  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  action  than  they  now  do. 
Granted  that  the  men  and  women  of 
a  family  will  always  vote  alike,  now 
and  forever :  the  men  will  not  vote  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  have  done  had 
there  not  been  an  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  political  and  moral 
economy  in  the  fiunily ;  and  thereby  we 
have  made  the  great  gain  of  which  I 
speak. 

If  you  say,  let  the  women  inftumee  the 
men  in  the  right  way  and  by  the  meth- 
ods suggested)  without  actually  becom- 
ing voters  themselves,  I  reply,  you  call 
upon  them  to  perform  an  impossibility. 
No  human  being  ever  goes  thoughtfully. 
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eameatly,  into  any  investigation,  out 
of  which  there  is  not  to  come  either  a 
pleasure  or  a  duty.  Look  at  men  them- 
selves, in  this  country,  where  the  whole 
burden  of  government  has  lain  upon 
them  for  near  one  hundred  years— and 
of  such  a  government,  so  founded,  so 
maintained,  and  of  such  overwhelming 
importance  to  the  interests  of  mankind 
— and  how  many  of  them  are  able  to 
persuade  themselves  to  give,  on  an  aver- 
age, one  day  in  a  month  to  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  government,  or  even 
to  active  political  duties?  Not  only 
so,  but  I  have  noticed,  during  the  late 
war,  when  our  election  -  days  have 
seemed  to  me,  at  times,  like  judgment- 
days  themselves,  the  fate  of  a  nation 
hanging  in  the  balance,  as  it  were,  that 
good  and  honest  and  well-meaning  men 
went  about  their  business  with  a  calm 
forgetful ness  that  was  enough  to  make 
one^s  blood  boil ;  and  were  only  in  sea- 
son to  drop  a  ballot  by  virtue  of  the 
alertness  of  some  more  earnest  brother. 
What  I  say,  then,  is  this :  if  a  man,  who 
knows  that  the  sole  responsibility  for 
active  work  rests  upon  him,  cannot 
bring  himself  to  much  study  of  politics, 
nor  even  to  a  remembrance  of  his  most 
obvious  duties  as  a  voter,  how  can  you 
expect  a  woman,  who  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  polities,  to  keep  herself 
posted  on  public  affairs,  and  full  of  in- 
telligent opinions  upon  them,  simply 
because  she  may  possibly  have  some 
influence  over  this  absorbed  and  very 
indifferent  man  ?  But  let  her  once  un- 
derstand that,  when  election-day  comes, 
she  has  got  to  drop  a  ballot,  for  this 
cause  or  that,  and  this  man  or  tiiat,  and 
she  will  at  least  ask  some  questions  of 
father,  husband,  or  brother,  which  he 
may  find  it  difficult  to  answer ;  and  so 
they  may  both  be  put  on  the  search 
for  the  truth.  If,  by  this  asking,  family 
discussion  may  be  stirred  and  family 
dissension,  even,  introduced,  God  be 
thanked;  for  out  of  this  may  come  a 
purification  of  this  foul  mire  of  politics, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  which 
is  driving  from  the  field  of  action  so 
many  of  our  best  men.  "  I  came  not  to 
send  peace,"  said  our  Master,  "  but  a 


sword ; "  and  there  never  was  a  great 
moral  advance  made  by  any  less  inci- 
sive method  since  the  world  began. 

You  will  perceive  that  all  my  hope, 
thus  far,  has  been  predicated  upon  the 
mere  fact  that  a  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility will  beget  thoughtfiilnesB 
and  comparison  of  views ;  but  I  wish  to 
add,  that  women  will  bring  into  poli- 
tics, it  seems  to  me,  a  certain  experience 
of  their  own,  which  is  fundamental  in 
the  art  of  governing,  viz.,  a  habit  of 
calculating  possibilities  in  the  management 
of  human  beings.  Every  young  mother 
starts,  I  suppose,  with  the  detenninar 
tion  that  her  children  shall  never  do  this 
and  that  thing  which  she  has  seen  other 
children  do,  and  that  they  shall  certain- 
ly be  made  to  walk  in  ways  that  do  not 
seem  to  be  followexi  very  generally  in 
the  families  of  her  acquaintance.  But 
by-and-by  she  finds,  to  her  dismay,  that 
she  has  to  deal,  not  so  much  with  t 
little  plastic  boy,  as  with  his  grand- 
father before  him,  whose  image  he  beais^ 
and  whose  resolute  will,  not  a  whit 
abated  by  reason  of  skipping  a  whole 
generation,  continually  thwarts  her  most 
wise  and  motherly  designs.  And  leav- 
ing all  ancestors  out  of  the  question,  she 
finds  herself  brought  face  to  face,  day 
by  day,  with  this  everlasting  problem, 
^^  Eoto  and  how  much  shall  I  try  to  gov- 
ern my  children,  and  when  may  I  safely 
let  them  alone,  and  leave  nature  and 
outside  influences  to  work  upon  them  ?^ 
Now,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  this  is  the  finst 
question  that  a  politician  (I  use  the 
word,  of  course,  in  its  primary  and  legit- 
imate sense)  must  decide  before  he  can 
take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  National  gov- 
ernment, like  that  of  the  fiunily,  is  a 
question  of  possibilities,  of  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  taking  into  account 
the  inexorable  law  of  free-agency  and 
the  selfish  tendencies  of  our  race. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  father  wise  and 
thoughtful  and  full  of  expedients  in  the 
management  of  children  and  servants- 
more  often  a  mother;  and  blessed  h> 
that  family,  indeed,  where  both  parents 
are  thus  given  to  the  well-being  of  their 
whole  household.    But  a  nation  is  made 
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up  of  grown  boys  and  girls,  of  masters, 
mistresses,  and  servants,  of  just  such 
material,  in  short,  as  makes  up  a  house- 
hold ;  and  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it 
can  afford  to  commit  its  highest  inter- 
ests to  the  wisdom  and  faithfulness  of 
either  sex  alone. 

You  will  perceive,  by  this,  that  I  am 
not  in  the  least  of  the  opinion  that  if 
women  alone  bore  the  responsibilities 
of  government,  there  would  be  greater 
faithfulness  or  higher  patriotism  than 
DOW ;  but  rather  that  eadi  sex  needs 
the  stimulus  of  the  other  to  the  right 
performance  of  every  duty;  and  that 
such  duties  are  far  less  likely  to  become 
burdens  when  shared,  both  in  prepara- 
tion and  performance,  by  one's  nearest 
and  most  congenial  friends. 

You  will  notice,  also,  that  I  am  far 
more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  a  wom- 
an's duty,  in  this  matter,  than  of  her 
rights  merely.  One  may  patiently  suffer 
injustice,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  only 
make  steady  gain  in  moral  purity  there- 
by. This  is  true  of  a  people  as  well  as 
of  an  individual ;  but  a  period  always 
arrives  at  last  wherein  quiet  submission 
becomes  pusillanimity,  and  the  duty  of 
resistance,  by  pen  or  sword,  becomes 
manifest.  Years  ago  I  began  to  give 
this  subject  the  gravest  consideration ; 
but  the  fundamental  and  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  it,  involving,  as  it  does,  more 
practically  than  theology  itself  perhaps, 
an  investigation  of  the  whole  nature  of 
man,  of  his  relations  to  God,  and  of  his 
own  great  future,  have  kept  me  silent ; 
and,  like  Mary  of  old,  I  have  simply 
pondered  these  things  in  my  heart. 
I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  those  pioneer  women  of  this 
country  who,  eighteen  years  ago  (which 
was  about  the  time  when  my  convic- 
tions of  right  were  settled,  but  those  of 
duty  yet  in  embryo),  began  to  speak 
and  write  upon  the  subject;  and  not 
long  since  I  ventured  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill's  admirable  speech  on 
*'  Suffrage  for  Woman,"  as  evidence  that 
the  progress  of  the  age,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  individual  lib- 
erty, would  have  brought  about  the  de- 
sired result  without  much  intervention 


on  the  part  of  women  themselves.  But 
to  my  astonishment,  I  will  confess, 
I  have  lately  found  that  Mrs.  Stuart 
Mill  was  the  author  of  the  first  tract  on 
this  subject  ever  published  in  England, 
and  that  her  husband  acknowledges 
himself  greatly  indebted  to  her  leader- 
ship in  this  matter,  as  in  nearly  every 
other  effort  of  his  life.  1  found,  also, 
that  she  was  moved  to  the  writing  of 
that  most  remarkable  essay  by  the  ac- 
counts which  she  received  from  this 
country,  in  the  columns  of  the  Mw  York 
Tribune  for  October  29,  1850,  of  an  or- 
ganized effort  here  in  favor  of  suffrage, 
irrespective  of  sex.  Until  you  have  read 
this  tract,  which  is  republished  by  the 
Equal  Rights  Association  of  New  York 
City,  you  can  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
truthfulness  of  Mr.  Mill's  tribute  to  his 
wife,  in  the  dedication  to  her  of  his 
magnificent  essay  "  On  Liberty."  Lest 
you  should  fail  to  see  this  dedication, 
let  me  copy  it  for  you  here : 

To  the  beloved  and  deplored  memory  of  her 
who  was  the  iospirer,  and,  in  part,  the  author 
of  all  that  is  best  in  my  writings— the  friend  and 
wife,  whose  exalted  sense  of  truth  and  right 
was  my  strongest  incitement,  and  whose  appro- 
bation was  my  chief  reward— I  dedicate  this 
volume. 

Like  all  that  I  hare  written,  for  many  years, 
it  belongs  as  ronch  to  her  as  to  me ;  but  the 
work  as  it  stands  has  had,  in  a  very  insufilcient 
degree,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  her  revi- 
sion ;  some  of  the  most  important  portions 
having  been  reserved  for  a  more  careful  re- 
examination, which  they  are  now  destined 
never  to  receive. 

Were  I  but  capable  of  interpreting  to  the 
world  one  half  the  great  thoughts  and  noblo 
feelings  which  are  buried  in  her  grave,  1  should 
be  the  medium  of  a  greater  benefit  to  it  than  is 
ever  likely  to  arise  from  any  thing  that  I  can 
write,  unprompted  and  unassisted  by  her  all 
but  uurivalled  wisdom. 

A  more  comprehensive,  logical,  and 
unanswerable  argument  than  hers  was 
never  made  on  any  subject,  so  far  as  I 
know  ;  and  if  I  could  only  persuade  all 
men  and  women  to  read  it  with  any 
thing  like  impartiality,  I  should  con- 
sider all  further  argument  unnecessary, 
and  should  only  propose  that  we  resolve 
ourselves,  one  and  all,  into  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  to  devise  exx>edient8 
for  carrying  out  this  new  gospel  of  indi- 
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vidual  responsibility.  I  trust  you  will 
read  all  these  essays  for  yourself,  and 
think  and  act  for  yourself;  and,  so  far  as 
these  pioneer  women  of  our  country 
have  enunciated  great  truths,  let  us 
thank  them  in  our  hearts  and  fraternize 
them  in  our  liyes,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  admit  the  occasional  mistaken 
and  infelicitous  methods  by  which  they 
have  sought  to  gain  the  attention  of  an 
unwilling  public.  All  human  progress, 
so  far,  has  been  marked  by  human  im- 
perfection in  the  great  organizers  of  re- 
form ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  the  imme- 
diate future  will  fare  no  better  than  the 
past  in  this  respect.  Therefore  it  be- 
comes us,  one  and  all,  to  take  by  the 
hand  every  honest  worker  in  the  vine- 
yard, whether  we  quite  approve  his 
system  of  culture  or  not. 

The  question  of  what  is  suitable  edu- 
cation and  work  for  woman,  grows  in- 
evitably out  of  your  first  question,  and 
my  ideas  on  this  are  perhaps  sufficiently 
indicated  by  my  general  course  of 
thought.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  closing 
any  avenue  of  thought,  study,  or  action 
to  her,  and  every  reason  in  the  world 
why  she  should  be  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged  to  address  herself  to  any 
pursuit  which  commends  itself  to  her 
judgment  and  taste.  That  every  young 
woman  should  limit  her  expectation  of 
happiness  and  her  ideas  of  duty  by  her 
possible  wifehood  and  motherhood,  is  as 
absurd  as  that  a  young  man  should  limit 
himself  after  the  same  fashion,  especially 
since  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  when  far 
more  faithftilly  performed  than  they 
now  are  by  a  majority  of  men,  are  nei- 
ther engrossing  nor  exhaustive.  At  the 
same  time,  should  she  be  called^  in  her 
happy  maturity,  to  this  blessed  privi- 
lege, she  will,  by  a  previous  lifeof  indo- 
pendent  thought  and  action,  under  the 
guidance  of  wise  parents,  perhaps,  have 
prepared  herself  for  the  performance  of 
those  matronly  duties,  than  which  none 
require  more  wisdom  and  culture.  There 
is  no  training,  either  mental,  moral,  or 
physical,  which  is  good  for  a  boy,  that 
is  not,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
good  for  a  girl  also ;  and  it  is  because 
girls,  in  accordance  with  a  true  spirit  of 


progress,  have  been  invited  to  a  liiglier 
mental  culture,  while  still  under  old- 
time  limitations  as  to  physical  exerdtt^ 
out-door  sports,  and  games,  that  they 
seem  in  some  cases  to  break  down  under 
hard  study.  Bo  long  as  boys  and  ^k, 
in  our  country-schools,  are  oooffldered 
young  enough  to  play  and  romp  togetih- 
er  in  the  open  air,  they  are  equally  un- 
injured by  studious  application ;  it  is 
only  when  the  exactions  of  young  lady- 
hood come  in,  that  there  is  evidence  of 
over-brainwork ;  and  the  compantiTe 
frequency  of  tbia  is  much  exaggerated, 
I  think.  There  are  many  district- 
schools  and  high-schools  of  our  dtieB 
where  the  average  scholarship  andtiie 
average  health  is  as  high  among  tbe 
girls  as  among  the  boys. 

And  as  to  laborious  occupations:  it 
seems  desirable,  certainly,  tiiat  men 
should  reserve  these  for  themselves^  and 
that  women  should  be  relieved  of  them, 
so  far  as  they  make  excessive  demand 
upon  bone  and  muscle.  Children  bon 
of  overworked  mothers  ore  liable  to  be 
a  dwarfed  and  puny  race.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  their  chances 
are  better  than  those  of  the  children  of 
inactive,  dependent,  indolent  motben, 
who  have  neither  brain  nor  muscle  to 
transmit  to  either  son  or  daughter. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  excessre 
labor,  with  either  body  or  mind,  is  alike 
injurious  to  both  man  and  woman; 
and  herein^  lies  the  sting  of  that  old 
curse.  If  sweat  of  the  brow  had  been 
the  best  possible  thing  for  primitive 
man,  and  pain  and  subjection  the  best 
thing  for  woman,  those  memorable 
words  would  never  have  been  the  sad 
ones  they  were  in  the  day  of  their  atter- 
ance.  And  now,  the  one  thing  that  ve 
may  hope  to  do,  each  in  our  small  way, 
is  to  abate  that  unfiriendliness  of  selfish- 
ness, out  of  which  has  come  this  world- 
ful  of  toil,  privation,  and  sufiering. 

That  men  are  to  become  less  thought- 
ful toward  women,  less  considerate  of 
their  real  needs,  and  undemonstnttre 
in  ways  of  gallantry,  when  these  haw 
become  more  thoughtfol  of  their  conn- 
try  and  active  in  labors  on  her  behalfi 
or  in  behalf  of  any  independent  and 
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honorable  calling,  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
feared  for  a  moment  It  has  frequently 
happened  that  men,  whose  tastes  and 
habits  and  ways  of  thinking  have  drawn 
them  toward  each  other,  have  fallen  into 
most  congenial  friendships.  This  is 
txue  of  women  also;  and  nothing  is 
more  beautiful  in  life  than  such  friend- 
fihipe,  nor  more  tender  than  the  mani- 
festations flowing  from  theuL  How  is 
it  possible,  then,  that  all  gentle  graces 
^iU  depart  from  either  sex,  when  each 
is  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  laborious 
'work  of  self-development  after  the  plan 
most  agreeable  to  itself  and  most  in 
harmony  with  the  designs  of  nature? 
In  my  judgment,  the  day  is  close  at  hand 
when  pure  friendships  between  the  sexes 
will  be  far  more  possible  and  frequent 
than  they  now  are.  This  will  be  brought 
about  in  various  ways,  of  which  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  political  privileges 
will  be  one ;  but  the  chiefest  will  be  the 
associating  the  sexes  in  all  educational 
institutions,  so  that  tastes  and  modes 
of  thought  and  action  will  be  similar, 
and  on  the  broadest  scale  possible  to 
haman  beings.  There  is  no  reason  in 
nature  why  boys  and  girls  should  be 
trained  together  in  the  family  and  in 
primary-schools  up  to  a  certain  age,  and 
ever  after  kept  sedulously  apart  in  col- 
leges, seminaries,  and  scientific  schools, 
and  the  like.  They  need  each  other 
jnst  as  truly  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  period  when 
young  people  so  much  need  to  be  closely 
associated  as  during  that  restless,  curi- 
ous, eager  one,  when  the  instincts  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  are  first 
awakening,  and  young  hearts  are  irre- 
rastibly  drawn  to  each  other  by  that 
most  subtle  and  delicate  passion  which 
is  altogether  more  primeval  than  any 
other  man  knows.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
more  tending  to  barbarism  than  the 
cutting  this  fine  chord  of  civilization, 
by  which  every  boy  and  girl  is  instinct- 
ively drawn  to  the  practice  of  those 
gentle  amenities  which  have  gone  far  to 
make  mother-earth  tolerable  to  us,  ever 
since  wrong-doing  called  forth  from  her 
bosom  the  thorns  and  thistles  we  all  so 
much  dread. 


It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  that 
homes  for  students  of  both  sexes  should 
always  be  provided  within  the  college- 
buildings  ;  though  that  experiment  has 
been  found  to  work  admirably  in  sever- 
al institutions,  of  decided  excellence  in 
this  country.  In  every  university-town 
there  will  grow  up  private  homes,  where 
students  can  secure  such  comforts  and 
luxuries  as  their  respective  means  will 
warrant  And  what  a  hopeful  method 
of  stimulating  a  young  man  to  the  main- 
tenance of  gentlemanly  habits,  if  only 
his  sister  might  accompany  him  to  the 
lecture-room  as  a  feUow-pupil,  or  should 
he  uniformly  meet  there  young  ladies 
of  intelligence  and  culture  of  his  own 
social  standing.  What  a  blessed  ex- 
change, too,  for  old-time  convivialities, 
the  social  gatherings  over  which  these 
young  ladies  might  preside,  adding  to 
them  dignity,  piquancy,  and  grace,  and 
taking  from  them  only  those  unwarrant- 
able excesses  which  none  should  fear  to 
lose. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  moreover,  in 
favor  of  this  plan,  that  no  institution  of 
large  range  and  well  endowed  in  every 
department,  can  be  maintained  except 
at  great  cost  to  the  state  or  to  private 
benefactors,  or  to  both ;  and  it  would  be 
inconvenient,  not  to  say  impossible,  to 
provide  such  institutions  in  abundance 
for  women  alone.  Those  that  have 
grown  with  the  centuries  are  full  of 
enriching  memories  and  tender  associa- 
tions, such  as  daughters  can  appreciate 
and  enjoy,  no  less  than  sons ;  and  why 
should  Alma  Mater  close  her  doors  to 
any  hungry  child  ?  Surely,  her  heart  is 
large  enough  for  all  I 

You  remember  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
D ,  years  ago,  to  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence, upon  the  medical  students  of  his 
class  in  Demonstrative  Anatomy,  of  Miss 
B ,  who,  having  been  denied,  every- 
where else,  opportunities  of  perfecting 
her  medical  education,  was  received  by 
him  to  this  most  delicate  branch,  on  his 
sole  responsibility.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  tribute  to  her,  and  to  the  young  men, 
her  fellow-students,  who  gave  no  sign, 
throughout  the  whole  course,  by  jest  or 
innuendo,  that  there  was  a  woman  in  the 
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room,  and  recognized  her  presence  only 
by  uncommon  quietness  and  gentleman- 
ly behavior.  My  own  mind  settled  then 
upon  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
possible  activity  which  did  not  belong 
to  a  woman  as  well  as  to  a  man,  if  she 
felt  called  to  exercise  it.  The  personal 
call  is  the  one  thing  to  be  sure  of,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  results  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 

As  to  the  fact  that  low  and  unedu- 
cated women  will  be  brought  into  power 
by  the  ballot,  as  well  as  the  really  noble 
ones,  I  can  only  say  that  they  need  the 
education  of  personal  responsibility 
quite  as  much  as  any,  and  that  they  pe- 
culiarly need  the  protection  in  their  own 
households,  which  such  power  of  equal 
choice  would  furnish.  No  men  come 
so  near  to  being  absolute  domestic  ty- 
rants, in  these  days,  as  the  ignorant 
foreigners  with  whom  our  land  is  filled, 
and  who  are  the  representatives  of  an 
old-time  civilization;  and  I  can  con- 
ceive no  more  effective  way  of  crippling 
their  power  over  their  own  families  than 
by  putting  a  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
mothers  and  daughters,  so  long  as  it  has 
been  irrecoverably  given  to  fathers  and 
sons.  In  fact,  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
hope  that  some  time,  in  the  cheerful 
future,  our  election -days  may  come  to 
have  the  appearance  of  our  best  holi- 
days— our  Sundays  even ;  and  that  every 
man,  knowing  that  he  is  probably  to 
accompany  to  the  polls  or  meet  there  his 
mother,  wife,  sister,  or  sweetheart  in  her 
best  attire,  will  be  driven  to  wash  clean 
his  own  hands,  and  array  himself  in  his 
best  also,  as'is  meet  when  all  are  going 
to  the  performance  of  a  duty  as  sacred 
as  any  the  world  knows. 

And  here  is  just  my  conception  of  my 
own  interest  and  duty  in  this  matter. 
I  have  often  felt  that  I  might  just  as 
well  have  called  upon  my  husband 
to  profess  my  allegiance  to  my  Saviour 
as  to  my  country.  His  heart  and  mine 
are  as  truly  one  in  this  case  as  in  the 
other,  and  my  privilege  to  speak  for 
myself  is  as  dear  to  me  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  In  fact,  so  far  as  uniting 
with  the  members  of  a  particular  church 
in  maintaining  the  worship  of  God  in 


the  earth,  and  celebrating  the  ordinances 
of  religion  is  concerned,  I  have  but  little 
choice,  comparatively,  where  my  lot 
may  be  cast.  Wherever  faithful  souls, 
believing  that  love  to  God  and  man  is 
the  spring  of  all  goodness  and  happi- 
ness, seek  to  express  their  belief  in  cere- 
monial and  worship,  there  can  I  join 
with  all  my  heart,  whether  the  form  of 
church-government  suit  me  or  not ;  bat 
there  is  but  one  form  of  government  for 
nations  that  seems  to  me  adapted  totbeix 
highest  development ;  and  I  am  deep- 
ly desirous  to  express  my  thought  and 
feeling  on  this  subject,  not  only  through 
my  husband,  but  with  him,  and  long 
after  he  has  gone  to  his  rest,  if  so  be  I 
should  outlive  him.  And  if  I  had  never 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  this 
man  of  my  choice,  your  beloved  father, 
I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  still  more 
a  necessity  to  me  to  seal  my  devotion  to 
my  country  by  a  life  of  faithful  serrioe 
in  her  behal£ 

The  idea  that  women  are  going  to 
desert  their  babies  and  their  homes, 
and  rush  for  political  offices,  the  mo- 
ment they  become   responsible  for  a 
ballot,  is  simply  preposterous.    When 
the  Great  Father  desired  to  express  the 
infinite  depths  of  His  own  faithfulness 
towards  His  human  children,  He  found 
no  better  words   than  these,  ^*Can  a 
woman  forget  her  sacking  child ) "  and 
we  may  safely  leave  all  her  pownal 
matters,  as  He  has  ever  done,  to  her 
truly  divine  instincts.    Tha«  is  every 
reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  these 
will  not  only  prevent  her  from  an  on- 
conscientious  acceptance  of  offices  whose 
duties  she  cannot  perform  without  sacri- 
ficing higher  duties  at  home,  bat  that 
in  case  of  her  acceptance  they  will  en- 
able her  to  regulate  both  her  actions 
and  speech  according  to  the  true  stand- 
ard of.  womanly  excellence.    That  this 
is  not  an  unreasonable  hope  appears 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  denoniination 
of  Friends,  there  has  been  always  the 
most  entire  freedom  as  to  public  speak- 
ing among  the  women ;  and  it  frequent- 
ly happens,  I  am  told,  that  they  chiefly 
make  public  exhortations,  and  dellyer 
the  words  of  the  Spirit;  yet  who,  among 
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all  women,  have  higher  reputation  for 
modesty,  and  gentleness  of  speech,  and 
all  womanly  virtues,  than  these  same 
Quaker  ladies  ? 

I  cannot  forbear  noticing,  too,  the 
official  responsibility  put  upon  women, 
in  that  venerable  church,  which  is,  in 
some  sort,  the  mother  of  us  all,  and 
TV'hose  vitality  has  been  a  subject  of 
ivonder  and  speculation  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment.  No  less  a  person  than 
Liord  Macaulay  has  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Roman  Church  may  have 
owed  its  success  largely  to  the  oppor- 
tunities it  has  always  opened  to  women, 
for  honorable  work  and  the  attainment 
of  authoritative  positions.  In  his  review 
of  "  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  occurs 
the  following  passage,  which  all  Christian 
denominations  would  do  well  to  ponder : 

For  female  agency  there  is  a  place  in  her 
eystem.  To  devout  women  she  assigns  spirit- 
ual functions,  dignities,  and  magistracies.  In 
our  country,  if  a  noble  lady  is  mored  by  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
religion,  the  chance  is  that,  though  she  may 
disapprove  of  no  one  doctrine  or  ceremony  of 
the  Established  Church,  she  will  end  by  giving 
her  name  to  a  new  schism. 

If  a  pious  and  benevolent  womau  enters  the 
cells  of  a  prison,  to  pray  with  the  most  unhappy 
and  degraded  of  her  own  sex,  she  does  so 
without  any  authority  from  the  Church.  No 
line  of  action  is  traced  out  for  her ;  and  it  is 
well  if  the  Ordinary  does  not  complain  of  her 
intrusion,  and  if  the  Bishop  does  not  shake  bis 
head  at  such  irregular  benevolence.  At  Rome, 
the  Countess  of  Huntington  would  have  a  place 
in  the  calendar  as  St.  Selina,  and  Mrs.  Fry 
would  be  foundress  and  first  Superior  of  the 
Blessed  Order  of  Sisters  of  the  Gaols. 

In  fact,  Christian  churches  everywhere 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  lead  the  way  in 
this  reform,  as  in  all  others,  where  the 
moral  elevation  of  mankind  is  proposed. 
And  were  not  authority  and  tradition 
arrayed  against  it,  they  would  hardly 
be  so  far  behind  their  privilege  in  this 
matter  as  they  are.  Let  us,  then^  hope 
for  increased  grace  and  knowledge; 
and,  just  so  £ur  as  they  are  able  to  make 
wise  interpretations  of  Scripture,  fol- 
lowing the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter 
of  apostolic  teaching,  and  entering  fully 
into  the  mind  of  Christ  in  these  matters, 
they  will  come  to  an  increase  of  power 
and  to  the  realization  of  that  old  prom- 


ise given  to  the  prophet  Joel,  in  the 
days  of  his  seorship,  so  many  years  ago : 
"I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions ;  and  also  upon  the  servants 
and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days 
will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit." 

Is  it  not  the  duty,  then,  of  the  women 
of  this  day,  as  a  part  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  human  progress,  to  maintain  this 
doctrine  of  individual  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility, even  at  some  cost  to  their 
personal  comfort  ?  At  first  glance  this 
may  seem  to  imply  a  greater  sacrifice  of 
feeling  than  the  case  requires ;  but  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
nothing  could  be  much  more  trying  to  a 
woman  of  delicacy  and  sensibility  than 
such  assertions  of  herself  as  are  com- 
monly stigmatized  as  immodest,  un- 
feminine,  unnatural,  and  the  like ;  espe- 
cially if  she  be  the  mother  of  sensitive 
children,  on  whom  the  recoil  of  rebuke 
may  fall  so  heavily  as  to  more  than 
double  her  own  pain.  And  does  not 
this  become  the  b^t  of  reasons  why  men 
should  prepare  the  way  for  her  in  these 
matters,  rather  than  call  upon  her  to 
make  a  way  for  herself  ?  Of  course  they 
must  do  this,  so  far  as  mere  legislation 
is  concerned,  they  only  having  the  pow- 
er ;  but  in  all  departments  of  life,  how 
easily  can  they  invite  her  companion- 
ship, without  incurring  any  loss  or 
bringing  any  odium  to  themselves; 
Whereas,  she  must  suflfer  in  various  ways, 
if  left  to  claim  and  actually  enforce  her 
rights  and  privileges,  as  a  f^ee,  respon- 
sible being,  owing,  Uke  man,  allegiance 
to  God  and  her  own  conscience  alone. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  I  would  call 
upon  man,  rather  than  because  he  seems 
to  me  to  be,  par  excellence,  a  wrong-doer, 
or  even  the  wilful  cause  of  his  own  pres- 
ent acknowledged  supremacy. 

There  are  many  important  considera- 
tions affecting  this  subject  practically, 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  present  to 
you ;  but  these  must  wait  your  leisure 
and  mine.  Meantime,  I  subscribe  my- 
self, once  more,     Your  affectionate 

Mother. 
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A   PINCH    OF    SALT. 


« Salt  Is  geod."-^  Mark  Ix.  50. 


The  servant  of  the  great  chemist 
Berzelius  was  once  approached  by  one 
of  his  countrymen  with  the  qnestion, 
**  What  is  that  chemistry,  by  which  they 
say  your  master  has  made  himself  so 
famous ? "  "I  will  tell  you,''  was  the 
ready  answer.  "First,  I  have  to  fetch 
all  manner  of  things  in  large  vessels; 
then  he  pours  them  into  bottles,  and  at 
last  into  quite  small  phials;  when  he 
has  done  that,  he  pours  them  all  once 
more  into  two  big  buckets,  which  I 
carry  out  and  empty  into  the  river. 
That  is  chemistry." 

The  popular  idea  of  the  science  is  not 
much  clearer  in  our  day.  The  name 
conjures  up,  in  many  minds,  a  large  la- 
boratory, with  quaint  retorts  and  vile 
smells,  or  at  best  a  huge  factory  send- 
ing forth  clouds  of  disgusting  smoke. 
In  many  a  lively  imagination  the  chem- 
ist is  still  surrounded  by  stuffed  mon- 
sters and  bottled  infants,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Hogarth's  admirable  etching, 
and  his  labors  are  looked  upon  with 
timid  admiration  and  doubtAil  wonder ; 
for  the  alchemist  has  not  yet  entirely 
faded  away  into  a  myth,  and  the  Black 
Art  has  still  its  votaries  in  our  midst. 
Few  among  us  are  really  aware  bow 
deeply  and  practically  the  chemist's 
science  affects  our  daily  life  and  contrib- 
utes to  our  happiness  upon  earth. 

And  yet  he  has  a  duty  to  perform 
which  ranks  but  little  below  the  very 
highest  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  here 
below.  He  is  the  self-appointed  guard- 
ian of  the  indestructible  part  of  our 
globe.  Man  glories  in  his  absolute  sway 
over  all  Nature,  whose  gifts  he  employs 
for  his  pleasure,  and  whose  creatures 
he  treats  as  his  vassals.  But  his  domin- 
ion is  of  short  duration,  and  soon  Nature 
resumes  her  own  sway  again,  unimpeded 
by  his  hand.  He  wrests  massive  rocks 
from  her  bosom,  and  tears  gigantic  trees 
from  their  ancient  homes,  and  changes 
them  into  houses  and  palaces  and  ships ; 


he  digs  into  the  bowels  of  the  eartb, 
and  fashions  the  hidden  treasures  into 
bright  ornaments  and  useful  tools,  or  be 
transforms  even  the  worthless  sand  and 
the  shapeless  clay  into  costly  wares  of 
•brilliant  splendor.   But  a  few  years  pais 
away,   and   his   beautiful    handiwoA 
changes  in  shape  and  in  color ;  a  cen- 
tury more,  and  they  crumble  into  dost 
His  magnificent  temples,  his  lofty  walk, 
his  gracefVil  bridges^  his  proud  mona- 
ments  that  were  to  give  immoitality 
to  his  name  and  his  deeds— they  aQ 
succumb,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  sileot 
but  unfailing  efforts  of  Nature  to  redaim 
her  own  children.    What  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  and  the  winds  of  heaven  have 
left  undestroyed,  falls  under  the  unseen 
attacks  of  frost  and  rain  and  heat   As 
worms  feed  under  the  green  turf  on  his 
body,  fearfully  and  wonderAilly  made 
though  it  was,  so  tiny  lichens  and  mi- 
nute mosses  consume,  littie  by  little,  his 
obelisks  and  his  pyramids.    Diminntife 
seeds,  flying  unseen  through  the  air, 
come  and  nestle  in  the  cracks  and  ere?- 
ices  of  his  castles  and  palaces,  and  strike 
their  frail  roots  in  the  rents  of  his  mas- 
sive walls,  while  treach^^us  iry  sends 
its  tendrils  into  every  cleft  of  the  roin. 
Insects,  creeping  about  by  night,  nnde^ 
mine  the  foundations  of  colossal  8tra^ 
tures,  and    animai-life  teems  en  long 
among  the  debris  of  his  loftiest  ediUcea 
The  trees  he  has  planted  and  the  ani- 
mals he  has  raised,  return  to  the  dnst 
from  whence  they  spnoig ;  the  wood  he 
has  carved  with  cunning  craft,  decajs 
into  impalpable  powder ;  the  metab  he 
has  Wrought  into  shapes  of  wondrous 
beauty,  are  eaten  up  by  rust,  and  the 
very  stones  he  has  piled  up  in  lofty 
structures,  are  consumed  by  wind  and 
weather. 

And  whither  go  all  these  fading,  fleet- 
ing elements,  which  thus  continoally 
pass  from  his  sight,  and  return,  as  he 
calls  it,  to  the  bosom  of  their  mother 
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Mature  ?  llie  chemist  alone  can  answer 
the  question ;  for  he  alone,  watches  them 
foreyer,  and  never  for  a  moment  fails  to 
trace  them  to  their  new  home,  though 
they  assume,  with  Protean  power,  a 
thousand  new  forms,  and  defy  him,  for 
a  time,  by  their  incessant  and  marvel- 
louB  changes. 

But  his  power  is  greater  yet.  For 
this  knowledge  of  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  elements  in  nature  endows  him 
with  a  power  that  might  almost  be 
called  creative ;  for  though  he  may  not 
absolutely  produce  them  out  of  naught, 
like  the  one  great  Creator  above  us,  he 
can  at  least  make  them  assume  the  form 
which  he  wishes.  He  can  take  the  dust, 
that  seems  worthless,  and  endow  it  with 
priceless  value ;  he  can  gather  impalpa- 
ble powder  and  hardly  perceptible  va- 
por, and  bid  them  combine  in  a  form 
that  shall  njoioe  our  eye  by  its  beauty, 
and  prove  itself  a  blessing  like  few 
others  to  all  mankind.  One  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  this  power  is  the 
manner  in  which  his  science  transforms 
an  unsightly  gift  of  nature  into  the  most 
precious  boon  that  man  receives  at  her 
hands — a  little  gray  substance  into  a 
priceless  crystal,  far  more  valuable  than 
all  the  most  costly  jewels  he  possesses, 
and  indispensable  to  his  very  existence 
upon  earth. 

This  precious  treasure  is  a  little  square- 
fashioned  grain,  of  gray  color,  bom  far 
down  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
earth,  in  times  when  fierce  fires  raged 
below ;  and  there  it  has  lain  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  along  with  countless  lit- 
tle grains  of  like  shape,  never  seeing  a 
beautiful  flower  by  its  side  or  hearing 
the  sweet  notes  of  a  bird  as  it  sings  of 
spring  and  budding  love.  Its  ancestors 
were  two  strange  beings,  that  have  but 
quite  lately  become  known  to  us:  a 
metal  with  a  silver  sheen  and  a  gas  of 
yellowish-green  color.  The  former  is 
perhaps  the  oddest  of  its  kind.  Other 
metals  are  heavy  and  hard ;  this  is  so 
light  that  it  swims  on  the  water,  and  so 
soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  and 
kneaded  with  the  hafld*  Other  metals 
resist  all  impressions  from  without ;  this 
is  80  yielding  that  if  exposed  for  a  little 


while  to  damp  air,  it  ozydizes  quickly 
and  changes  into  a  white  powder! 
While  its  near  cousins,  gold  and  silver, 
sink  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
filled  with  water,  Sodium,  on  the  con- 
trary, floats  like  a  very  gnome  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  little  silvery  globes, 
in  which  it  is  ordinarily  seen,  swim 
merrily  for  a  while  on  the  surface.  But 
after  a  few  moments,  they  begin  to  glow 
and  to  shine  like  liquid  fire,  and  now 
perform  a  dance  so  weird  and  wild  that 
it  startles  us  by  its  strange,  fantastic 
figures.  The  smooth  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter becomes  the  well-polished  floor  of  a 
ball-room,  on  which  the  bright  pearls 
of  shining  metal  perform  their  quaint 
dance  like  enchanted  'princesses  dressed 
in  silver  robes.  If  you  attempt  to  hold 
the  lovely  little  dames  by  force,  they 
know  at  once  how  to  escape  from  your 
violence  and  to  regain  their  liberty. 
A  beautiAil  bluish  flame  begins  to  sur- 
round the  little  globules,  and  a  few 
moments  after  the  metal  has  vanished. 
No  trace  is  left,  and  only  the  peculiar 
smell  of  the  water  betrays  their  secret : 
they  have  sought  refuge  in  the  friendly 
element,  and  water,  the  stanch  enemy 
of  fire  from  of  old  and  ever  ready  to 
conquer  it  by  its  own  power,  has  been 
forced  by  the  little  magicians  to  bum, 
for  a  little  while,  in  a  bright,  flickering 
flame,  before  it  could  afibrd  them  a  new 
home  and  safe  shelter. 

Nor  is  the  other  ancestor  of  the  tiny 
grain  less  odd  in  its  nature.  While 
every  other  substance  on  earth  has  some 
shape  and  form  of  its  own,  by  which  it 
may  be  known,  and  even  water,  though 
ever  changing  and  restless,  never  fails 
to  fashion  itself  in  lovely  globules. 
Chlorine  has  no  form  or  substance  of  its 
own.  Like  a  prince  of  the  air,  it  passes 
unheeded  through  the  atmosphere,  visi- 
ble only  as  a  faint,  yellowish-green  va- 
por. You  catch  it  and  imprison  it  in. a 
glass,  you  compress  it  by  all  the  means 
at  your  disposal  with  terrible  force,  and 
at  last  it  comes  down,  reluctantly,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bubbling  liquid.  But  re- 
lieve it  for  a  moment  of  the  enormous 
pressure,  and  it  rises  instantly  again  as 
a  vapor,  and  escapes  from  your  grasp. 
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Unfit  to  be  breathed  by  man  or  beast, 
whom  it  would  smother  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, it  yet  is  not  merely  fatal  to  life, 
but  has  its  good  use  in  the  wonderful 
household  of  nature,  where  every  atom 
finds  its  noble  vocation,  and  serves  its 
great  though  often  unseen  purpose  to 
the  glory  of  the  Most  High.  Chlorine 
has  been  endowed  with  a  truly  wonder- 
ful power  of  combining  with  all  other 
elements  without  exception,  and  hence 
becomes  of  vast  importance  to  the 
chemist  and  the  manufacturer.  But  it 
serves  us  most  faithfully  where  danger 
threatens  us  most  nearly,  and  carries  ofl', 
with  unfailing  fidelity,  the  death-bring- 
ing gases  of  wells  and  neglected  cellars, 
and  purifies  our  sick-rooms  and  hospi- 
tals. 

These  two  strange  beings,  the  fiitting 
gas  with  its  repulsive  color  and  fatal 
breath,  and  the  quaint  metal  whose 
merry  dance  forces  water  to  turn  into 
fire,  seek  each  other,  throughout  nature, 
with  unceasing  longing.  And  yet,  when- 
ever they  meet,  they  embrace  each  other 
only  for  a  moment,  and  for  their  own 
destruction.  The  bright  silvery  sub- 
stance has  no  sooner  been  breathed  upon 
by  the  fouf  gas,  than  it  vanishes  as  if 
by  magic,  and  all  that  remains  of  the 
two  is  a  tiny  crystal  of  white  color  and 
silvery  sheen.  You  examine  it  closely, 
and  you  find  that  it  resembles  a  hollow 
cube ;  every  minute  particle  of  the  grain 
is  clear  and  transparent,  like  the  most 
perfect  of  crystals,  and  it  is  only  when 
many  are  lying  close  to  each  other  that 
the  broken  rays  of  light  give  them  a 
pure,  white  hue.  The  poisonous  power 
of  chlorine  and  the  fiery  nature  of  sodi- 
um have  utterly  disappeared,  and  in 
their  stead  man  is  presented  by  his 
beneficent  mother  Nature  with  a  little 
grain  of  salt,  without  which  his  life 
would  be  a  burden  and  happiness  upon 
earth  forever  out  of  question ! 

Fortunately,  Nature  is  as  bountiful  as 
she  is  wise,  and  hence  the  indispensable 
grain  of  salt  is  provided  by  her  with 
such  a  lavish  hand,  that  it  may  be  found 
in  immense  quantities  all  over  the  earth. 
The  land  hides  it  in  its  dark  caves,  and 
holds  it  forth  in  large  shining  masses  on 


the  surface ;  and  the  sea  is  filled  vitii 
it,  fW>m  the  topmost  wave  to  the  bot- 
tomless abyss.  For  the  unsightly  grain, 
little  noticed  by  careless  man,  and  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  most  of  us,  ij 
the  great  guardian  of  health  throughout 
our  world ;  without  it  the  waters  of  the 
earth  would  soon  stink  with  corniption 
and  all  flesh  would  be  foul  with  decay ; 
without  it  the  plants  would  no  longer 
deck  the  land  with  their  beauty,  iukI 
man  would  die  a  death  of  misery  and 
unspeakable  horror.  Hence,  the  mercj 
of  the  Creator  has  scattered  it  broad- 
cast over  our  domain,  and  we  have  but 
to  stretch  out  our  hand  to  gather  the 
precious  gift  from  on  high. 

Far  away,  in  Eastern  Europe,  tiie 
traveller  comes  upon  a  long,  \o^  range 
of  hills,  stretching  from  east  to  west, 
which  enclose,  with  their  soft  outlmci 
and  well- wooded  slopes,  a  lovely  yalley, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  smaller  hills 
and  little  knolls.  A  cluster  of  low  bat 
well-kept  houses  lies  towards  the  open- 
ing, from  which  he  approaches  the  plain, 
and  the  eye  wanders  freely  beyond  them 
into  distant  lowlands.  It  is  a  bosy 
scene  to  which  he  comes,  and  men  are 
moving  briskly  about  through  the  nar- 
row streets  and  the  countless  paths  that 
lead  over  the  common.  They  wear  a 
strange  costume  of  sombre  black,  and 
have  thick  leather  aprons  tied  on  behind 
instead  of  in  front ;  but  they  look  cheer- 
fill  and  happy,  and  many  a  merry  socg 
and  sweet  carol  is  heard  far  and  near. 
The  traveller  engages  one  of  these  men, 
who  all  greet  him  with  a  pious  trish 
for  his  souVs  welfare,  to  show  him  tbe 
way  into  the  mysterious  world  below, 
of  which  he  has  heard  much ;  and  soon 
he  finds  himself  arrayed  in  a  white  blouse 
and  black  velvet  cap,  such  as  are  kept 
ready  for  visitors,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
shaft  which  seems  to  lead  down  to  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth.  When  his  eye 
has  become  somewhat  better  accustom- 
ed to  the  dim  light  of  the  candle  stuck 
in  his  hat,  he  notices  that  wooden  rub 
are  laid  all  the  way  down  the  gently- 
inclined  plane ;  find  he  is  invited  to 
mount  a  wooden  contrivance,  wondrous- 
ly  like  the  hobby- horse  of  our  happy 
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childliood.    The  miner  sits  down  before 
him ;  the  horse—  a  sausage,  it  is  called 
in  local  parlance — starts  with  alarming 
s^nriftness  on  the  smooth,  oiled  rails,  and 
his  right    hand,  armed  with   a  stout, 
leathern  gauntlet,  grasps  frantically  the 
rope  that  rims  along  the  wall,  to  check 
the  painful  velocity.    At  last  the  two 
horsemen  are  stopped,  by  reaching  a 
piece  of  level  ground,  and  the  traveller 
finds  himself  in  a  vast,  subterranean 
corridor,  cut  out  of  the  live  salt.    Huge 
blocks  of  the  precious  material  are  lying 
about,  some  colorless,  some  shining  in 
beautiful   though  subdued  blue;    the 
roof  rises  high  above  him,  and  looks 
gray  and  grim  in  the  dim  light,  and  on 
his  right  the  vaulted  ceiling  rests  on 
gigantic  pillars,  in  which  each  tiny  grain 
shines  brightly  and  sparkles  as  the  light 
falls  upon  it ;  and  yet  they  all  hold  so 
firmly  to  each  other  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  ever  ^ving  way  and 
proving  fieiithless  to  their  trust.    A  lit- 
tle further  on  the  miners  are  hard  at 
work;    they  attack  the  mountain-side 
by  cutting  out  immense  blocks  in  the 
shape  of  huge  casks;    then  water  is 
poured  down  the  furrows,  and  allowed 
to  remain  standing  there  a  few  days,  so 
as  to  soften  the  rock;   at  the  proper 
time  wedges  are  driven  in,  which  soon 
swell  in  the  water  and  blast  out,  as  it 
were,  without  further  help  from  human 
hands,  the  great  blocks  in  the  desired 
form.      As   the   traveller  wanders   on 
through  the  long  dark  passages,  with 
statues  in  niches  and  holy  images  at 
the  comers,  he    passes    large  vaulted 
rooms,  dark  caves,  and  huge  recesses, 
that  seem  to  have  no  end,  and  at  times 
he  comes  upon  stairs,  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  he  has  to  descend  cautiously,  so 
smooth  and  slippery  is  the  material  of 
which  they  are  formed.    Every  now  and 
then  he  sees,  at  a  distance,  a  bell-shaped 
shaft,  from  the  top  of  which  hangs  a 
frail  ladder,  free  in  the  air,  swaying  and 
swin^ng  to  and  fro  with  the  cold  cur- 
rents that  blow  here  perpetually;  and 
he  looks  with  wonder  and  fear  at  the 
poor  miner,  who  trembles  and  crosses 
himself  piously,  as  he  sets  foot  on  the 
slim  rounds  and  descends  slowly  into 


the  apparently  unfathomable  darkness 
below.  All  of  a  sudden  he  sees  bright 
lights  before  him,  and,  dazzled  and  sur- 
prised, he  enters  a  vast  cathedral,  the 
walls  of  which  shine  and  shimmer  all 
around  in  fanciful,  flitting  lights,  as  the 
light  of  torches  and  candles  fall  upon 
the  bright  masses  of  salt ;  there  is  the 
altar  with  its  colossal  cross,  and  at  the 
side  the  organ  and  choir;  here  also 
statues  and  images  abound  on  all  sides, 
and  even  human  worshippers,  kneeling 
down  in  silent  adoration,  are  cut  out  in 
the  yielding  material.  He  has  little 
relish,  perhaps,  for  the  vast  ball-room, 
with  its  orchestra  on  high  and  its  bril- 
liant chandeliers,  glittering  and  glisten- 
ing like  the  fairest  of  crystals,  and  bed- 
chambers with  mocking  couches;  for 
the  whole  upper  world  is  repeated  here 
below  in  grotesque  caricature. 

Gradually  the  passages  become  lower ; 
the  ceiling  sinks  more  and  more  on  the 
left,  and  at  last  the  traveller  is  forced  to 
bend,  until  he  fairly  creeps  along  on  all 
fours.  But  suddenly  he  sees  before  him 
a  fairy  scene:  dark  waters,  sparkling 
bright  in  the  light  of  torches  fastened 
to  the  glistening  walls.  Like  a  vast 
black  mirror,- the  subterranean  lake, 
silent  and  motionless,  stretches  far  into 
the  endless  darkness.  Never  has  wing 
of  bird  dipped  its  feathers  into  the 
mysterious  water ;  never  has  a  breath 
of  air  ruffled  its  placid,  patient  surface. 
Like  walls  of  iron,  the  rocks  of  salt  rise 
^all  around  in  grim  sol  enmity,  and  hold 
the  restless  element  bound  in  eternal 
silence  and  peace.  The  scene  is  beauti- 
ful, and  yet  fearfol  in  its  utter  loneliness 
and  death-like  stillness. 

A  few  shells  and  debris  of  marine- 
plants  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
black  tarn,  but  they  belong  to  genera- 
tions as  old  as  the  Deluge.  No  life  has 
ever  been  known  to  grace  the  lake. 
Only  ages  and  ages  ago,  when  the  wa- 
ters that  now  rest  deep  below  the  world 
of  men,  were  purling  merrily  down  the 
mountain-side,  they  bore  with  them  the 
tiny  houses  of  friendly  animals;  and  in 
their  wanderings  through  the  liidden 
depths  of  the  earth,  carried  them  with 
them  to  their  silent  home.    At  the  fur- 
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ther  end,  to  which  the  traveller  is  rowed 
in  a  crazy  punt,  a  little  chapel  rises, 
unpretending  and  unhonored,  and  yet 
of  great  import.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  the  pious  wife  of  one  of 
Poland^s  early  kings,  to  whom  Heayen 
vouchsafed,  in  1252,  the  boon  of  be- 
stowing the  knowledge  of  these  won- 
drous treasures  on  her  impoverished 
subjects.  She  was  afar  off  in  Hungary, 
the  legend  says,  and  hearing  there  of 
the  fearful  suffering  of  her  native  land, 
she  was  ordered,  by  her  patron-saint,  to 
cast  a  precious  ring,  which  she  most 
valued  of  all  her  trinkets,  into  a  deep 
well.  She  did  it  in  simple  faith,  and, 
when  she  returned  to  her  home  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  some 
peasants  brought  her  a  piece  of  rock- 
salt,  believing  it  to  be  a  costly  jewel. 
It  was  of  no  value  in  itself,  but,  oh 
wonder !  in  the  heart  of  the  transparent 
mass  her  ring  lay  imbedded.  She  un- 
derstood the  revdation  f^om  on  high — 
ordered  search  to  be  made  for  more  of 
the  shining  substance,  and  thus  were 
discovered  the  great  mines  of  Wieliczka, 
which  have  ever  since  been  a  source  of 
greater  wealth  than  the  richest  mines 
of  gold  or  of  diamonds. 

Beyond  the  little  chapel  the  work 
begins  once  more,  and  miners  are  seen 
busy  loosening  vast  lumps  of  salt  firom 
the  parent  mass,  blasting  the  less  pure 
material  with  powder,  and  cutting  out 
the  more  valuable  blocks  carefully  with 
chisel  and  chipping-knife.  Others  har- 
ness the  twelve  horses,  that  are  kept 
below  and  have  never  seen  the  light  of 
heaven,  to  rude  sledges,  on  which  the 
blocks  arc  drawn  to  the  foot  of  the 
shafts,  that  lead  up  to  the  world  above ; 
while  still  others  are  opening  new  pas- 
sages or  propping  up  dangerous  places 
with  large  wooden  pillars.  With  a 
feeling  of  pity  for  their  hard  work  and 
thankfulness  for  the  boon  they  bestow 
upon  mankind,  the  traveller  passes 
them,  returning  their  friendly  greeting, 
and  gladly  beholds  once  more,  as  he 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  the  bright 
light  of  day  and  the  fresh  air  of  the 
earth  above. 

Thus  the  salt  is  found  crystallized  in 


large  beds  and  boulders,  stowed  avty 
between  layers  of  clay  and  limestone,  in 
more  or  less  regular  shapes,  and  then 
called  rock-salt  Nearly  every  part  of 
our.  globe  is  endowed  with  vast  deposug 
of  the  kind.  Bergen  in  Norway,  and 
Cardona  in  Spain,  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  abundance  of  their  supply.  In 
the  latter  place,  a  huge  mountaia  of  al- 
most pure  salt  rises  dear  and  sheer 
from  the  plain,  the  whole  mass  sfaining 
brilliantly  Uke  a  glacier  in  the  sunlight, 
or  glittering  in  a  thousand  hnes  and 
shades,  when  day  fades  away.  The  salt 
here  is  so  hard  that  it  has  to  be  blasted, 
like  real  rock,  with  gunpowder,  and  the 
chips  are  worked  up  by  skilful  hands 
into  snuffboxes,  crosses,  and  rings. 
Norwich,  in  England,  boasts  of  a  fidd 
of  salt  more  than  seventy-five  miles 
long;  Salzburg  proudly  bears  the  name 
of  its  staple  product ;.  and  Mexico  and 
Persia,  the  East  and  the  West,  are 
all  full  of  ample  supplies,  which,  by 
God^s  providence,  have  be^  laid  np  in 
store  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Not  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, is  salt  found  so  pure  as  to  be  fit 
for  immediate  consumption.  Gene- 
ally  it  is  mixed  up  with  day  and  sand, 
and  then  has  to  be  purified  by  the  aid 
of  water.  Man  leads  the  purifying  de- 
ment down  to  the  beds  of  rock-ealt, 
allows  it  to  dissolve  as  much  as  it  b 
capable  of  holding,  and  then  raises  it, 
by  vast  pump-works,  once  more  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  vast  kettles 
and  pans,  beneath  which  huge  fires 
bum  day  and  night,  the  brine  is  thes 
evaporated,  and  white  crystals  of  salt 
remain,  pure  and  unadulterated,  at  the 
bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

In  other  regions  Nature  is  even  more 
liberal,  and  saves  man  the  necessity  of 
leading  the  water  down  to  the  depths 
in  which  salt  is  hidden.  Large  rireis 
beneath  the  ground  are  led,  by  tiie 
hand  that  holds  the  earth  in  itsgra^i 
over  extensive  deposits  of  salt,  and  then 
break  forth  as  saline  springs  at  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  Thus  there  is  near 
Minden,  in  Prussia,  a  well  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  deep,  which  holds  a  wa- 
ter, the  temperature  of  which  exceeds 
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25*'  R6aamiir,  and  which  is,  below,  con- 
tinually diBsolying  large  blocks  of  salt, 
in  order  to  gnsh  forth  above  and  bring 
the  precious  gift  up  to  the  surface. 
G^ermany  boasts  of  not  less  than  eighty 
snch  TiJaable  springs;  and  our  own 
country  is  most  richly  endowed  in  like 
manner,  so  that  the  two  States  of  New 
Tork  and  Virginia  could  supply,  if  need 
be,  the  whole  of  the  Union  with  the  salt 
thoy  require. 

Brilliant  as  it  appears  in  the  shape  of 
rock-salt,  and  pleasing  as  are  the  waters 
of  saline  springs  to  the  eye,  salt  yet 
presents  itself,  at  times,  under  an  aspect 
much  less  inyiting.  No  words  can  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  the  vast  salt-plains, 
which  here  and  there  interrupt  the 
beautiful  carpet  that  covers  the  surface 
of  our  earth.  Thus  there  is  a  vast  dis- 
trict in  South  America,  extending  over 
more  than  twenty  thousand  square  miles, 
which  forms  one  enormous  group  of  des- 
olate mountains,  intersected  with  vast 
deserts,  saline  swamps,  and  dried-up 
aalt-lakes.  Currents  of  hot  air  meet 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  compass,  and 
with  such  vehemence  and  persistent 
fury,  as  they  rise  incessantly  from  the 
heated,  steaming  soil,  that  no  clouds 
can  be  formed  and  no  rain  can  fall  from 
the  ever-serene  sky. 

Even  more  fearful  yet  is  an  endless, 
lifeless  plain  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  so 
sterile  and  accursed  that  even  saline 
plants  do  not  thrive  here ;  but  the  salt 
itself,  as  if  in  bitter  mockery,  fashions 
its  crystals  in  the  form  of  stems  and 
stalks,  and  covers  the  steppe  with  a 
carpet  of  unique  vegetation,  glittering 
and  glistening  like  an  enchanted  prairie 
in  the  dazzling  light  of  the  Eastern  sun. 
In  the  rare  places,  where  the  thick  crust 
is  broken  and  vegetation  is  &vored  by 
night-dews,  a  few  straggling  herbs  and 
grasses  appear ;  but  they  are  saturated 
with  salt  and  soda,  the  sap  tastes  bitter 
and  salty,  and  stalks  and  leaves  alike 
are  covered  with  a  thick  incrustation 
of  salt,  as  if  with  impalpable  .powder. 
They  afford  no  nutriment  to  the  herds, 
and  soon  give  way  again  to  the  genuine 
salt-desert,  where  shepherd  and  flock 
alike  find  their  death.    For  here  a  light, 


loose  sand  rules  supreme,  now  treacher- 
ously quiet)  but  sure  to  engulf  the  heed- 
less herdsnum  who  puts  his  foot  on  the 
glistening  surface,  and  is  swiftly  sucked 
in  by  the  tricky  soil ;  and  now  lising  in 
large,  deep-red  clouds,  which  £11  the 
valleys  and  level  the  ridges,  till  every 
landnuurk  is  effaced,  and  the  whole  vast 
region  resembles  a  petrified  ocean  of 
blood-red  waters. 

Who  can  describe  the  bitter,  moum- 
fol  di8apx>ointment  of  the  thirsty  travel- 
ler, who  sees,  at  last,  afiEur  of^  the  wel- 
come glittering  of  waters,  and  hastens, 
with  renewed  vigor  and  high  hopes, 
towards  the  enchanted  spot  ?  Enchant- 
ed, indeed  I  For  as  he  approaches,  the 
&iry  spectacle  strikes  him  with  wonder 
and  sad  misgivings.  In  the  midst  of 
the  brown,  desolate  plain,  a  vast  level 
sheet  of  pure  white  stretches  far  and 
near;  he  draws  nearer,  with  faltering, 
doubtftil  step,  and  sees,  at  last,  to  his 
horror  and  dismay,  that  what  he  fan- 
cied a  basin  of  cool,  refreshing  water,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  white  crust  of  salt. 
Or,  it  may  be,  he  descends,  vrith  eager 
expectation,  the  steps  hewn  i^  the  pre- 
cipitous waUs  of  an  ancient  crater  in 
South  America,  of  which  Darwin  tells 
us,  in  order  to  reach  the  little  circular 
lake,  embosomed  among  rugged  fields 
of  lava,  and  fringed  with  a  border  of 
bright-green,  succulent  plants.  As  he 
looks  down  from  the  immense  tuft  cra- 
ter, he  sees  the  water  clearly,  and  fan- 
cies his  ear  even  discerns  the  pleasant 
splash  against  the  modest  beach ;  but 
when  he  reaches  the  lake  and  dips  his 
parched  lips  into  the  liquid,  he  draws 
back  with  dismay ;  for  it  is  bitter  and 
brackish,  and  unfit  for  the  use  of  man. 
Other  travellers  tell  us  of  the  sad  fate 
of  black  slaves  who  work  in  the  salt- 
plains  of  the  Sahara,  collecting  the  salt 
from  the  surface,  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  oasis,  and  sure  to 
perish  by  hunger  and  thirst,  if  the  cara- 
van that  is  to  bring  them  food  and  wa- 
ter should  lose  its  way  in  the  desert  or 
fall  into  the  hands  of  merdless  robbers. 

Even  Europe  is  not  free  from  these 
unfortunate  places,  which  seem  to  bear 
the  curse  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
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have  become  what  Zephaniah  threatens, 
**  a  breeding  of  nettles,  and  salt-pits,  and 
a  perpetual  desolation."  Here  nothing 
grows  but  impoYerished  looking  plants, 
with  pale,  bluish-green  color  and  faded 
blossoms,  which  give  to  the  region  an 
air  of  overwhelming  monotony  and 
ghastly  sterility.  The  burning  rays  of 
the  sun  are  mercilessly  reflected  from 
the  white  crust  of  salt,  which  covers  the 
soil,  with  such  fierceness,  that  the  eyes 
are  unable  to  bear  the  unearthly  splen- 
dor, and  the  soil  opens  here  and  there 
in  huge  cracks  and  crevices,  burned,  as 
it  is,  to  the  core,  and  but  rarely. re- 
freshed by  scanty  rain  or  nightly  dew. 

How  did  these  desolate  lakes  origi- 
nate, and  whence  come  the  bubbling 
springs,  which  so  industriously  bring  up 
to  their  master  the  salt  he  needs  for  his 
life?  The  question,  for  a  long  time, 
defied  the  wisest  among  men ;  but  mod- 
em science  has  solved  the  riddle,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  latter.  We 
know  now  that  the  water  that  comes  in 
the  shape  of  snows  and  rains  from  the 
skies  and  of  the  dew  distilled  near  the 
surface,  slowly  but  surely  finds  its  way, 
through  the  porous  crust  of  the  earth, 
down  to  the  interior  of  mountains  and 
far  below  the  level  of  plains.  It  stops 
not  till  it  meets  with  a  layer  of  firm 
rock,  which  prevents  it  from  sinking 
still  lower ;  and  here,  on  the  unyielding 
stone,  it  forms,  gradually,  subterranean 
lakes ;  the  waters  are  not  at  rest  yet, 
but  silently  and' steadily  keep  on,  dis- 
solving all  that  they  can  reach  around 
them,  and  thus  they  become  saturated, 
now  with  sulphur  or  salt,  and  now  with 
minerals  of  every  kind.  When  man  dis- 
covers such  a  spot,  he  sinks  a  shaft  to 
the  basin  below,  and  at  once  the  waters, 
relieved  of  the  pressure,  leap  up  in  wild 
joy  at  their  return  to  the  bright  light 
from  which  they  came,  and  rise  as  high, 
once  more,  as  the  place  where  they  first 
entered  the  earth.  Science  tells  us,  of 
course,  that  there  must  ever  be  found, 
near  such  springs,  large  beds  of  salt ; 
and  this  has  led,  of  late,  to  most  valu- 
able discoveries  of  immense  deposits  in 
Germany  and  in  France. 

The  origin  of  extensive  surface-beds 


of  salt,  such  as  are  found  in  the  vast 
steppes  near  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Aral,  high  above  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  fiar  beyond  the  reach  of  sup- 
plies from  a  distance,  is  less  dearly  un- 
derstood. Some  believe  that  th^  are 
the  beds  of  ancient  oceans,  from  which 
the  water  has  gradually  evaporated, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  bright 
crystal  behind.  This  explanation  may 
apply  to  the  Siberian  salt-plains,  which, 
like  the  Sahara,  were  no  doubt  once  the 
bottoms  of  great  oceans,  drained  by 
some  fearful  upheaving  of  the  ground 
or  the  breaking  down  of  gigantic  walla, 
which  formerly  held  in  the  wateis  of  the 
enormous  inland  lakes.  But  with  re- 
gard to  others, 

If  one  can  reply— all  soexns  eternal  now. 
The  wildcmcfls  has  a  roysterlous  toDgce, 
Which  teaches  awfal  doubt. 

Others  think  that  the  salt,  which  now 
glistens  on  the  surface,  once  lay  buried 
far  below,  and  was  raised,  by  volcanic 
upheavings  and  fiery  eruptions,  in  the 
shape  of  boiling  brine ;  the  waters  then 
evaporated,  or  were  carried  by  rivers 
into  the  sea,  and  the  salt  remained 
spread  out  on  the  low  bottom  of  the 
steppes.  But  this  theory  would  hardly 
account  for  the  strange  fact,  that  the 
salt  on  these  immense  plains  actually 
grows  there;  it  is  no  sooner  removed 
by  the  hand  of  man,  than  it  begins  to 
reappear,  and  ere  long  the  crust  is  close 
and  compact  once  more.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  terrible  Desert  of  Dankali 
in  Abyssinia,  where,  for  four  days'  jour- 
ney, nothing  is  seen  but  a  rank  vegeta- 
tion of  apparent  plants,  with  their  stems 
and  leaf-stalks,  all  of  salt,  and  where  no 
effort  to  clear  the  soil  ever  makes  the 
slightest  impression.  The  same  ha» 
been  observed  near  the  Salt  Lake  of 
Utah  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hingo 
Lake  in  Texas,  where  the  crust  of  sah 
is  so  thick  that  it  can  be  removed  in 
large  blocks,  and  yet  no  diminution  is 
ever  observed. 

Where  neither  masses  of  rock-salt, 
nor  waters  holding  large  quantities  of 
salt,  provide  for  the  wants  of  man,  be 
knows  how  to  force  the  very  plants  that 
delight,  like  him,  in  the.  precious  boon 
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of  nature,  to  farnish  him  all  he  desires. 
For  it  is  not  the  miner  alone  who  goes 
down  into  the  deep  of  the  earth  to 
search  for  salt,  but  plants  also  send 
down  their  roots,  draw  up  the  salt- 
water, and  deposit  the  proceeds  in  beau- 
tiful crystals  in  their  cells.  There  are 
few  plants,  altogether,  which  do  not 
contain  in  their  delicate  tissues  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  salt,  especially  in  the 
stems  and  the  branches,  and  leave  it 
behind  in  their  ashes,  when  they  are 
burned.  Some  cereals  require  it,  there- 
fore, for  their  satisfactory  growth,  and 
much  salt  is  sown  on  the  broad  lands 
of  England  and  the  fields  of  China; 
others,  like  asparagus  and  flax,  do  not 
thrive  at  all  without  such  aid.  But  the 
growth  which  surrounds  salt-springs 
and  the  plants  that  love  to  dwell  on  the 
seashore,  delight  in  the  little  grains; 
even  the  lofty  cocos-palm  sends  its 
large  oval  fruit  adrift,  to  seek  some 
briny  strand,  where  it  may  find  a  rich 
soil  and  abundance  of  salt ;  and  the 
careful  husbandman  of  those  regions, 
when  planting  the  nut  that  is  to  give 
him  his  daily  bread,  drops  a  handAil 
of  salt  into  the  hole,  to  which  he  con- 
fides the  gigantic  seed-corn. 

Here  and  there,  in  favored  lands,  you 
see  a  vast,  marshy  meadow,  spread  out 
in  beautiful  luxuriance  before  your  eye, 
dotted  with  pretty  copses  of  elders  and 
willows.  Close  by  one  of  these  groups 
of  low,  spreading  trees,  where  the  soil 
almost  imperceptibly  rises  into  a  little 
knoll,  there  gushes  forth  a  clear,  power- 
fhl  spring,  and  forms,  at  its  very  birth, 
a  large,  circular  basin,  filled  with  trans- 
parent water.  A  rivulet  runs  from  it 
slowly  but  steadily,  wanders,  as  if  en- 
joying the  luxnry  of  leisure,  through 
level  meadows,  saturating  the  porous 
soil  on  the  right  and  the  left,  and  at 
last  falls,  at  the  edge  of  the  high  table- 
land, with  merry  laughter,  into  the 
lower  plain,  to  bring  its  modest  tribute 
to  the  larg^  river  below. 

There  are  other  meadows  scattered 
over  the  plateau,  but  not  one  of  them 
can  boast  of  the  bright  flowers  and 
waving  grasses  which  here  bnd  and 
blossom  forth    in  unwonted    richness. 


Thousands  of  purple  asters  peep  out 
with  their  bright  eyes,  set  in  golden 
yellow,  from  the  midst  of  dense  clumps 
of  reeds;  luxuriant  plantains  over- 
shadow a  host  of  minor  plants  of 
strange  and  uncouth  appearance,  and  a 
variety  of  glaux  spreads  all  around  a 
deep-green  carpet,  strewn  with  an  abun- 
dance of  small  white  flowers.  Further 
on,  a  quaint  salicomia  appears,  in  large 
patches ;  its  long-linked  stem  looks  as 
if  it  would  burst,  filled,  as  it  seems,  to 
overfiowing  with  exuberant  sap,  and  in 
the  axes  between  the  branches,  lurk 
countless  diminutive  blossoms  of  bright 
yellow.  Even  the  grasses  and  reeds 
which  cover  the  marshy  ground,  when 
more  closely  examined,  prove  to  be  en- 
tirely different  from  all  that  grow  on 
adjoining  lands. 

The  fiocks  of  birds  who  h(ive  left  their 
homes  in  the  far  north,  and  now,  with 
swift  wings,  move  southward  to  more 
genial  climes,  might  fancy  they  beheld 
here,  once  more,  the  shores  on  w^hich 
they  last  sought  rest  and  repose.  For 
here  are  the  same  flowers  which  they 
saw  there,  near  the  downs;  the  same 
lowly  herbs  that  love  to  be  bathed  daily 
in  the  briny  waters,  and  the  same  reeds 
that  grow  there  within  reach  of  the  un- 
failing tides.  For  it  is  a  salt-spring 
which  here  wells  up,  and  unable,  at  once, 
to  reach  the  lowlands  by  any  other  out- 
let, has  here  formed  a  lake,  and  fur- 
.  nished  food  to  an  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion. 

It  is  from  these  saline  plants,  growing 
now  near  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
now  far  inland  around  merry  springs, 
that  large  provisions  of  salt  are  won  by 
the  aid  of  fire.  The  soda,  or  barile  of 
commerce,  comes  almost  exclusively 
from  the  ashes  of  the  saltwort,  a  plant 
of  grayish  green  color,  with  stems  a  foot 
long,  thickly  set  with  prickly  hair,  and 
with  uncouth,  swollen-looking  leaves, 
ending  in  sharp,  pointed  thorns.  The 
Arabs  hardly  knew  what  a  blessing  they 
bestowed  upon  mankind,  when,  upon 
settling  in  Spain,  they  brought  with 
them  not  only  their  merino  sheep,  their 
cotton  and  sugar-cane,  but  also  the  un- 
sightly saltwort,  from  which  they  already 
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knew  how  to  obtain  the  soda  of  our 
day. 

Another  salt-plant,  the  leafless  glass- 
wort,  is  eaten  as  a  salad  in  England  and 
the  whole  north  of  Europe ;  but  the 
most  curious  of  thenx'all  is  perhaps  the 
variety  known  to  our  green-houses  as  the 
ice-plant.  This  strange-looking  plant 
is  a  treasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  who  raise  it  in  large 
fields,  pull  it  up  when  ready  for  use, 
bum  it,  and  drive  a  most  profitable 
trade  with  the  soda  they  obtain  from 
the  ashes. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  water  only 
which  gives  ua  salt,  but  we  owe  it  also, 
at  times,  to  the  benevolence  of  fire. 
For,  although  the  beautiful  crystals  do 
not  become  volatile  till  they  are  heated 
to  a  white  glow,  they  are  still  not  im- 
frequently  found  among  the  strange 
medley  of  substances  thrown  out  by  vol- 
canoes. After  an  eruption,  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  Mount  Vesuvius  are 
often  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt, 
and  the  surface  of  petrified  streams  of 
lava  appears,  at  times,  from  the  same 
cause,  as  if  thickly  strewn  with  white 
powder.  In  1822,  the  salt  cropped  out 
in  such  very  large  masses,  that  the 
greedy  Government  of  Naples  laid  an 
embargo  on  the  treasure,  and  obtained, 
through  its  own  workmen,  blocks  of 
twenty-four  feet  square  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  crater.  The  same  takes  place 
occasionally  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hecla, 
in  Iceland,  and  the  industrious  peasants 
carry  whole  wagon-loads  to  their  fields 
and  their  houses. 

Such  is  the  history  and  the  home  of 
the  precious  little  grain,  which  the 
world,  from  the  beginning,  has  looked 
upon  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  and 
reverence.  For  while  deeply  gratefiil 
to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  for  the  tiny  crystal,  on  which  life 
itself  is  dependent,  men  have  ever  felt 
that  it  was  endowed  also  with  a  dread 
power  of  final  destruction.  The  an- 
cients had  no  doubt  that  salt  was  a 
direct  gift  of  the  gods,  and  hence  they 
joined  it,  symbolically,  to  every  sacri- 
fice offered  on  holy  altars ;  and  Moses 
ordained  that  ^*  every  oblation  of  thy 


meat  shalt  thou  season  with  salt;  lea- 
ther shalt  thou  sufier  the  salt  of  the  cot- 
enant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  the 
meat-offering:  with  all  thine  offeriog 
thou  shalt  offer  salt.''  The  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  had  a  special  goddess  presiding 
over  the  use  of  the  indispensable  condi- 
ment; the  Chinese  celebrate,  to  thu 
day,  an  annual  feast  in  honor  of  him 
who  first  introduced  it  into  general  use; 
and  the  old  Egyptians,  -vrhea  they  per- 
formed the  rites  of  their  great  festinl 
in  honor  of  Neith,  the  mother  of  life, 
filled  the  lamps  of  their  temples  with 
salt  as  well  as  with  oil. 

Miraculous  powers,  also,  seem  to  hsre 
been  attributed  to  salt,  from  olden 
times;  for  the  Hebrews  used  to  rob 
new-bom  children  with  it,  partly  ftom 
a  belief,  sanctioned  by  Galen,  that  this 
hardened  and  strengthened  their  skin, 
and  partly  from  faith  in  its  spedal  bless- 
ing. Hence  the  prophet  Ezekid  re- 
proaches the  stubborn  people,  by  say- 
ing :  *^  Thou  wast  not  salted  at  aU,  nor 
swaddled  at  all ; "  and  even  the  early 
Christians  adhered  to  the  old  usage,  for 
they  initiated  young  converts  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  faith  by  placing  salt 
in  their  mouth,  as  they  did  with  in&nts 
at  the  time  of  their  baptism. 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
semi-sacred  character  of  salt  should  lead 
soon  to  its  being  used  in  connectioii 
with  treaties  and  compacts  to  render 
them  more  binding.  The  Old  Teata^ 
ment  is  Aill  of  allusions  to  this  andent 
usage,  and  Moses  already  speaks  of  "a 
salt-covenant  forever  before  the  Lord 
unto  thee  and  unto  thy  seed  with  theei" 
Its  power  to  protect  against  cormptioo 
lent  its  symbolic  force  to  stipulations 
even  among  infidels,  and  few  such  com- 
pacts were  made  without  a  pkte  of  saK 
being  placed  ready  at  hand,  from  which 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  eat  a  fev 
grains,  instead  of  swearing  an  oath. 
The  Arabs  of  our  day  still  enterinto  the 
most  sacred  treaty  of  friendship  with 
each  other  by  pushing  a  piece  of  bread, 
strews,  with  salt,  into  each  otfaei^ 
mouth,  and  then  call  it  a  '<  salt-treaty." 
The  ancestral  salt-cellar,  that  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  household  of 
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ancient  Romans,  was,  in  like  manner, 
the  great  symbol  of  the  union,  that 
bovmd  the  members  of  a  family  to  each 
other. 

Scarcely  less  general  is,  however,  the 
dread  which  salt  inspired  by  its  strange 
power  of  destroying  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil;  and  thus  it  became,  very 
early,  already  the  symbol  of  sterility 
also.  Jeremiah  cursed  Judah,  by  con- 
demning it "  to  inhabit  the  parched  pla- 
ces in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt-land,  and 
not  inhabited ; "  and  the  terrible  fate  of 
Lot's  wife  has  left  the  curse  vivid  in  the 
memoiy  of  men.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  Abimelech  had  destroyed  the  city 
of  Sichem,  and  rased  its  walls  to  the 
groimd,  the  place  where  it  had  stood 
was  sown  with  salt,  not  in  order  to  make 
it  sterile,  but  as  a  sign  that  it  should 
remain  waste  forever.  Even  the  Middle 
Ages  employed  the  dread  symbol ;  and 
the  great  Barbarossa,  after  taking  rebel- 
lious Milan,  and  destroying  its  beautiful 
buildings,  ordered  the  plough  to  be 
passed  over  the  city,  and  then  salt  to  be 
strewn  on  the  spot,  leaving  only  the 
churches  unharmed,  "  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God." 

On  the  other  hand,  salt  makes  "  un- 
savory things  "  palatable  again,  as  Job 
already  mentions;  and  hence  it  soon 
became  usual  to  speak  of  it  as  a  symbol 
of  that  sagacity  which  uses  apparently 
•worthless  matters  for  a  good  purpose, 
and  employs  words  of  trifling  import 
in  themselves  with  great  effect.  This 
was  the  first  meaning  of  Attic  salt ; 
hence,  also,  St.  Paul  writes,  "  Let  your 
speech  be  alway  with  grace,  seasoned 
with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  to 
answer  every  man ; "  and  the  Saviour 
Himself  calls  His  disciples  "  the  salt  of 
the  earth,"  as  men  by  whose  instruction 
and  example  their  brethren  are  to  be 
taught  and  saved  from  condemnation. 

All  this  worship  of  salt  as  a  divine 
gift,  this  veneration  of  its  sacred  char- 
acter, and  this  dread  of  its  destructive 
powers,  centre,  however,  in  the  simple 
fact,  taught  by  modem  chemistry,  that 
salt  is  the  great  regulator  T)f  the  health 
of  the  world.  Without  it,  the  seas  would 
be  impure  and  the  land  a  desolate  scene 
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of  destruction ;  man  would  not  be  able 
to  live,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  with 
the  plants  that  feed  them,  would  no 
longer  be  seen.  The  little  grain  of  salt, 
at  which  we  hardly  glance,  is  thus  of 
vital  importance  in  the  great  household 
of  nature.  But  it  shares  the  fate  of  all 
indispensable  things  by  which  we  are 
surrounded :  habit  makes  dull  the  sen- 
sibility of  our  senses,  and  with  it  the 
activity  of  thought  that  depends  on 
such  impressions.  Only  what  is  rare 
and  unusual  attracts  our  attention, 
though  it  have  but  an  outside  brilliancy 
and  useless  beauty.  The  sparkling  dia- 
mond is  sure  of  admiration;  set  in 
bright  gold,  it  is  esteemed  above  all 
things,  and  serves  to  enhance  beauty,  to 
display  our  wealth,  or  to  symbolize 
supreme  power.  The  unattractive  twin- 
sister,  black  coal,  has  to  do  hard  work 
in  the  kitchen,  the  workshop,  and  the 
factory,  like  a  true  Cinderella;  and 
yet  on  coal,  and  not  on  the  diamond, 
rests  the  tnie  wealth  of  a  nation,  the 
foundation  of  happiness  for  countless 
millions.  Thus  it  is  with  the  tiny  grain 
of  salt ;  rich  and  poor  see  it,  day  by 
day,  on  their  table,  and  enjoy  it  with 
every  thing  they  eat  and  drink,  but 
few  ever  inquire  whence  it  came,  and 
what  accident  or  what  necessity  brought 
it  there.  And  yet,  let  it  be  missing  but 
for  a  single  day,  and  how  we  would 
suffer  I 

We  all  know  that  the  ocean  is  salt, 
and  that  without  it  neither  animal  nor 
plant  could  live  in  the  vast  basins  of  the 
earth.  But  it  is  less  generally  known 
that  the  amount  of  salt  in  different  seas 
is  not  the  same,  but  steadily  decreases 
in  the  direction  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  Scoresby  tells  us  that,  of  Euro- 
pean seas,  the  Mediterranean  holds  most, 
the  Baltic  least ;  so  that  the  fishermen 
of  the  north  have  to  send  for  the  salt 
they  need  in  preserving  their  fish,  to 
the  more  favored  regions  of  the  south, 
and  salt  becomes  a  patron  of  active 
trade.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  again,  has 
more  salt  than  the  Pacific,  and  the  Po- 
lar Sea  least  of  all.  With  the  amount 
of  salt,  which  makes  the  water  denser, 
and  thus  better  able  to  bear  heavy  ves- 
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sels  on  its  broad  shoulders,  changes,  of 
course,  also  the  degree  of  density ;  and 
as  water  is  naturally  desirous  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,  there  follows  a  constant 
flow  to  and  fro ;  so  that  salt  here  appears 
as  the  great  motive-power,  which  causes 
the  currents  of  the  sea  I  These  again, 
in  their  turn,  bestow  warmth  on  West- 
em  Europe,  mix  the  differently  heated 
waters  of  the  ocean  so  as  to  protect  the 
life  that  teems  in  them  against  cold, 
and  favor  the  sailing  of  trade-ships. 
Thus  climate  and  temperature,  winds 
and  currents,  navigation  and  the  fertil- 
ity of  coast-lands,  all  depend  on  the 
presence  of  the  little  pinch  of  salt ! 

Par  'better  known  is  the  fact  that 
man,  like  all  animal  life,  cannot  exist 
without  salt,  but  must  miserably  perish, 
so  that  among  the  most  terrible  punish- 
ments, entailing  certain  death  with  fear- 
ful suffering,  that  of  feeding  criminals 
with  saltless  food  was  not  uncommon  in 
barbarous  times,  and  prevailed,  to  our 
disgrace,  until  quite  recently,  in  one  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  Ani- 
mals, deprived  of  salt,  lose  their  hair, 
become  lean  and  hideous  to  look  at, 
and  die  a  death  of  unspeakable  suffer- 
ing. The  reason  is  simple.  A  man, 
weighing  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
carries  in  him  at  least  one  pound  of  salt ; 
it  constitutes  five  per  cent,  of  the  solid 
matter  of  his  blood,  and  an  almost  equal 
proportion  of  all  the  cartilages  of  the 
body,  and  the  bile  contains  soda  as  a 
special  and  indispensable  element  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  If  the  salt,  then, 
be  withdrawn,  or  the  ounce  which  every 
one  of  use  daily  loses,  by  perspiration 
and  other  means,  be  not  replaced,  diges- 
tion is  arrested,  the  bony  part  of  our 
IVame  is  not  rebuilt,  the  eye  loses  its 
brilliancy,  and  the  whole  system  breaks 
down. 

Hence  the  craving  of  man  and  beast 
alike  for  the  precious  grain.  Pliny  but 
expressed  the  necessity  of  its  use  for 
life,  when  he  said  that  all  the  loveliness 
and  joyousness  of  life  could  not  be  bet- 
ter expressed  than  by  the  name  of  salt, 
and  the  rulers  of  the  world  were  not 
glow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  fact, 
by  taxing  the  indispensable  gift  of  na- 


ture. Five  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
already,  the  mythical  king,  Ancus  Har- 
tius,  established,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  a  saline,  under  the  control  of  the 
state;  and  at  a  later  period  theceisor 
Livius  earned  the  name  of  Salinator,  by 
raising  the  duty  on  salt.  From  distant 
China  to  the  west  of  Europe,  every  Got- 
emment  learned  to  treat  salt  as  one  of 
the  regalia ;  and  not  many  years  ago, 
poor  French  peasants  were  still  crnelly 
punished  if  they  dared  draw  a  bucket 
of  water  from  the  great  ocean,  in  order 
to  secure  the  few  grains  of  salt  it  con- 
tained I 

As  vegetable  food  is  both  unpalstable 
and  little  nutritious  unless  accompanied 
by  salt,  herbivorous  animals  everywhere 
delight  in  its  use.  The  wild  buffalo 
and  the  deer,  as  well  as  our  domestic 
cattle,  enjoy  it  with  evident  relish ;  and 
the  Alpine  herdsman,  like  the  Gaucho 
of  the  Pampas,  trains  his  h&lf-wild 
herds  to  meet  him  at  certain  phices,  bj 
depositing  small  quantities  of  salt  at 
regular  intervals.  When  the  eager 
huntsman,  in  Southern  Africa,  is  in 
search  of  rare  sport,  he  hides  himself  at 
a  favorite  salt-lick,  and  is  sore  to  be 
amply  rewarded ;  and  the  cimniog 
chamois-hunter  of  the  Alps  prepares  bis 
way,  years  ahead,  by  cautiously  placbg 
a  handful  of  salt  in  accessible  spotB, 
until  even  those  sagacious  animals  are 
beguiled,  by  their  greediness,  and  finally 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy. 

Even  here,  however,  man  shows  his 
strange  superiority  over  lower  beings; 
for  while  animals,  without  exceptioD, 
love  salt  with  equal  fondness,  the  desire 
among  men  differs  essentially.  Nations 
who  live  largely  on  animal  food,  yalue 
it  naturally  less  than  those  who  prefers 
vegetable  diet.  Thus  Mungo  Park 
speaks  of  certain  tribes  in  Southwestern 
Africa,  who  never  take  salt  by  any 
chance,  and  adds  that  even  Europeans, 
travelling  in  their  country,  ncTcr  feel 
the  want  of  it.  The  same  disregard 
prevails  in  the  colds  of  Siberia,  where 
the  peoples  of  whole  districts  eat  their 
food  without  a  particle  of  salt.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  Indian  tribes,  tree 
vegetarians,  who  consume  it  in  large 
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quantities,  so  that  the  children  are  seen 
sucking  pieces  of  salt  like  sugar.  In 
certain  portions  of  Africa,  he  is  deemed 
a  rich  man  who  can  afford  eating  salt 
with  his  food ;  in  the  mountains  of  the 
South,  small  pieces  of  it  circulate  as 
money,  and  on  the  Qold  Coast  a  hand- 
ful of  salt  will  purchase  two  serviceable 
slaves  t 

A  nicer  distinction,  yet,  is  the  well- 
established  fact,  that  the  active  races 
require  salt  more  imperatively  than  the 
passive  races ;  and  this,  in  connection 
y^iih  the  refined  instincts  of  the  body, 
explains,  no  doubt,  the  startling  dijf- 
ference  between  the  Gaucho  of  South 
America,  who  hardly  knows  what  salt 
is,  and  the  intelligent  son  of  European 


races,  who  could  not  live  a  fortnight 
without  his  accustomed  supply. 

How  wonderful,  then,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  "  pinch  of  salt,"  a  thing  of  no 
value  and  hardly  noticed  by  millions  of 
us,  should  be  the  condition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  on  our  earth  I  Truly, 
not  only  is  man  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,  that  his  physical  life  and 
the  activity  of  his  heaven-bom  naind 
should  depend  on  the  little  white  crys- 
tal, but  great  are  the  works  and  won- 
drous is  the  wisdom  of  Him,  who,  Arom 
His  throne  on  high,  orders  alike  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  unmeasured 
space,  and  the  invisible  grain  of  salt  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  deep 
of  the  sea ! 


ONE    YEAR    MORE. 

Thou,  in  whose  garden  I  have  grown  apace, 

Plant  of  no  grace, 

Filling  a  good  tree^s  place. 
Spreading  no  shade,  nor  showing  any  fruit — 
Thankless  from  crown  to  root  I 

Thou  who,  these  twenty  years,  hast  come  and  found. 

On  tree  or  ground, 

Sound,  be  it,  or  unsound, 
No  fruit,  to  praise  Thee  for  Thy  patient  care — 
Stubborn,  and  hard,  and  bare ! 

"  One  Year  More,  Master  1— one  year  for  My  own ! 

Let  him  alone : 

With  shame,  and  sob,  and  groan, 
ni  dig  around  his  heart-roots— -graft  and  prune. 
Then,  if,  for  all,  he  bear  not  1    ♦    ♦    ♦    Ah  I  so  soon  ? 

Ah  !  give  me  ana  year  more  !  " 
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PLANCHETTE  IN  A  NEW  CHARACTER. 


We  too  have  a  Planchette,  and  a 
Planchette  T?ith  this  signal  merit:  it 
disclaims  all  pretensions  to  supermun- 
dane inspirations ;  it  operates  freely — 
indeed,  with  extraordinary  freedom ;  it 
goes  at  the  tap  of  the  drum.  The  first 
touch  of  the  operators^  no  matter  under 
what  circumstances  it  is  brought  out  to 
reveal  its  knowledge,  sets  it  in  motion. 
But  it  brings  no  communications  from 
any  celestial  or  spiritual  sources.  Its 
chirography  is  generally  good,  and  fre- 
quently excellent.  Its  remarks  evince 
an  intelligence  often  above  that  of  the 
operators,  and  its  talent  at  answering  or 
evading  difficult  questions  is  admirable. 
We  have  no  theories  about  it. 

Mr.  Buckle's  statement  that  the  phil- 
osophical comprehension  of  history  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  the  digestion  of 
myriads  of  historic  facts,  must  be  ap- 
plied before  any  definite  conclusion  with 
regard  to  this  mysterious  agent  can  even 
be  hinted  at ;  and  it  is  precisely  these 
facts  that  are  wanting  to  the  man  of 
science. 

Accepting  this  view,  we  shall  certain- 
ly be  excused  for  not  attempting  an  ex- 
planation of  the  methods  by  which  this 
simplest  of  machinery  works,  or  sug- 
gesting the  sources  of  its  power.  We 
take  its  own  word  that  it  appropriates 
the  combined  intelligence  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  it  operates,  and  that  this 
constitutes  its  working-capital,  its  entire 
stock-in-trade. 

We  feel  that  we  can  accept  this  mod- 
est estimate  of  its  power  without  danger 
to  our  faith  or  morals ;  and  we  cannot 
sec  that,  after  such  a  bland  limitation 
upon  the  authority  of  its  communica- 
tions, any  body  need  feel  shaky  or  in 
danger  of  being  undermined  in  any 
ftivorite  particular,  by  what  such  a  go- 
between  can  say.  The  chief  curiosity 
about  our  modest  friend  is,  that  it  is 
able  to  say  any  thing  at  all.  Our  rec- 
ord is  to  the  point  that  it  does  say  a 


great  many  things  very  intelligibly,  and 
this  without  trick,  collusion,  or  impos- 
ture of  any  kind.  We  present  the  sub- 
ject in  the  light  merely  of  a  very  curi- 
ous study.  What  mental,  electric,  mag- 
netic,  odic,  or  other  forces  are  lying 
perdua  about  us,  which  may  be  utilized 
by  inanimate  agents,  seems  to  become 
a  legitimate  object,  or  at  least  a  cniiom 
subject  of  inquiry,  under  the  phenom& 
na  disclosed  by  the  agile  motions  of  our 
three-legged  agent.  This  is  equillj 
true  whether  the  practical  results  prom- 
ise to  come  to  something  or  to  noth- 
ing. 

The  Ghostology  of  the  world,  which 
seems  to  have  accompanied  every  phase 
of  its  historical  development,  is  a  nebu- 
la which  must,  some  day,  be  resolred 
into  scientific  facts.  Planchettism  seems 
to  occupy  a  dim  comer  in  this  vague  and 
extensive  realm. 

We  make  no  pretensions  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  mental  telescope  which  is 
capable  of  bringing  this  dimness  to 
light.  We  but  ofier  the  simple  results 
of  our  observations.  All  we  claim  is, 
that  those  observations  are  absolute- 
ly authentic.  We  at  least  have  not 
** forced"  nor  "doctored"  them,  as 
some  more  scientific  observers  are  said  I 
sometimes  to  do.  | 

The  era  which  began  with  Mesmer, 
proceeding  through  the  various  stages 
of  biology,  spirit-rapping,  table-tipping, 
clairvoyance,  and  other  modem  mystic 
developments,  has  evolved  a  new  phase 
in  Planchette.  Such  vague  indicatioos 
as  raps,  such  ponderous  machine  as 
heavy  tables,  might  be  delusive.  This 
little  heart-shaped  board  certainly  con- 
tains no  trick  of  spring,  or  wire,  which 
may  impose  upon  the  confiding.  A 
shingle  and  a  pair  of  common  castors, 
with  a  Faber's  pencil  No.  2,  ftimish  you 
with  the  required  mechanism.  You 
know  you  are  honest  youiselt  Some 
of  you  have  friends  in  whose  probity 
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you  can  confide  as  thoroughly  as  in  your 
o-wn. 

In  the  instances  which  we  propose  to 
giTe,  exactly  as  they  occurred,  we  could 
hare  no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
operators.  With  my  own  hands  on  the 
instrument,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible not  to  detect  any  guidance  of  the 
machine  by  the  muscular  force,  either 
voluntary  or  inyolimtary,  of  the  via-drvis. 
Some  of  the  writing  was  effected  with 
the  hands  of  three  people  upon  the  in- 
strument, each  with  a  definite  thought 
in  his  mind,  which  was  not  in  the  least 
the  communication  written  by  the  pen- 
cil 

We  give  the  strange  statements  of  the 
magnetic  agent,  not  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  astonishing  the  public,  but  to 
famish  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
really  desirous  of  penetrating  the  mys- 
tery, with  some  few  of  the  wonderful 
facts  which  must  abound. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  involuntary  muscular  and  nervous 
action,  and  we  are  likewise  cognizant 
of  an  activity  of  the  brain,  undirected 
by  will,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  ravings 
of  delirium  and  the  curious  phenomena 
of  dreams ;  therefore,  leaving  altogether 
aside  the  supernatural  theory,  we  would 
wish  to  see  the  subject  grappled  with 
on  purely  sdentific  grounds. 

The  clever  article,  republished  in 
•  JBhery  Saturday,  entitled,  "  A  Three- 
Legg^  Impostor,"  furnished  only  a 
few  statements.  "  My  Experience  with 
Planchette,"  in  the  August  number  of 
LippineoWs  Magazine,  shows  grave  er- 
rors, in  underrating  the  capabilities  of 
the  machine.  The  latter  states,  for  in- 
stance, with  great  positiveness,  that 
Planchette  "must  always  write  a  run- 
ning hand,",  and  could,  consequently, 
neyer  have  made  a  cross,  as  described 
in  the  novel,  "  Who  Breaks,  Pays." 

This  is  a  mistake;  our  Planchette 
frequently  separates  words  completely, 
goes  back,  and  dots  an  i  with  precis- 
ion, writes  figures,  and  returns  to  put 
the  mark  %  before  them;  and  on  one 
occasion,  being  requested  to  do  some- 
thing beyond  its  ability,  wrote,  "  I  am 
not  =  to  that." 


Besides  this,  it  invariably  makes  a 
period  when  it  has  done  writing  a  sen- 
tence, occasionally  employs  commas,  and 
frequently  has  been  known  to  insert  an 
apostrophe,  and  to  put  the  proper  ac- 
cent over  a  French  vowel,  all  unexpect- 
edly to  the  people  whose  hands  were 
upon  the  board,  they  being  unaware  of 
what  it  was  writing,  and  even  engaged 
in  conversation  upon  a  different  topic, 
at  the  same  time. 

I  have  seen  it  draw  rough  caricatures 
of  people,  making  the  eyes  and  ears  in 
the  right  places,  without  any  guidance, 
and  in  one  case  adding  a  hat  to  one 
head  after  the  outline  was  completed. 
In  contradiction  to  the  other  theory  of 
the  Idppincott  writer,  that  it  is  always 
controlled  by  the  strongest  intelligence 
in  the  room,  I  will  state  that  we  have 
known  it  to  give  a  conundrum  that  had 
never  been  heard  by  any  one  of  the 
party ;  then  give  the  answer,  and  final- 
ly, in  the  teeth  of  our  united  assevera- 
tions to  the  contrary,  to  affirm  that  it 
could  "  never  give  any  but  stale  ones," 
and  that  the  question  and  answer  were 
in  all  our  minds,  which  they  emphatic- 
ally were  not. 

On  one  occasion,  being  asked  to  write 
poetry,  Planchette  wrote  the  first  lines 
of  "  Thanatopsis,"  which  were  not  con- 
sciously in  the  minds  of  any  of  those 
present ;  and  what  was  more  peculiar, 
wrote  the  word  natural  instead  of  vi8ibl€ 
in  the  second  line,  a  mistake  patent  to 
all  who  knew  the  poem — a  second  time 
controverting  the  theory  of  the  Lippin- 
eott  writer,  that  its  errors  are  those  of 
the  minds  employed,  which  contradic- 
tion is  confirmed  in  the  fact  that,  when 
asked  to  write  its  name,  it  invariably 
responds  "Planchet,"  though  we  have 
never  recognized  it  as  other  than  of  the 
feminine  gender.  Again,  on  being  re- 
monstrated with  for  illiteracy,  it  de- 
fended itself  5y  saying,  "  I  always  was 
a  bad  speler  (Me);"  an  orthographical 
blunder  that  no  one  in  the  room,  was 
capable  of  making. 

But,  on  the  whole,  our  Planchette  is 
a  cultivated  and  scientific  intelligence, 
of  mc»:e  than  average  order,  though  it 
may  be,  at  times,  slightly  inaccurate  in 
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orthograpby,  and  occasioually  quote  in- 
correctly: I  must  even  confess  that 
there  are  moments  when  its  usual  ele- 
gance of  diction  lapses  into  slang  terms 
and  abrupt  contradictions.  But,  after 
all,  though  we  flatter  ourselves  that,  as 
a  family,  we  contain  rather  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  still  it  is  more 
than  a  match  for  us ;  and  if  our  wisdom 
is  the  true  source  of  its  cleverness,  it  is 
not  the  intellect  of  one  from  which  it 
draws  its  sustenance,  but  from  the  com- 
bined wit  and  talent  of  the  company. 

Our  Planchette  came  to  us  about  a 
month  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
description,  an  unpolished  heart-shaped 
board  of  black  widnut,  with  brass  pen- 
tagraph-wheels.  It  was  purchased  at  a 
bookstore,  in  a  neighboring  town,  and 
began  to  work  immediately  for  a  young 
girl  of  nineteen,  called,  systematically, 
"  the  FUrt,  "  by  this  incorrigible  giver 
of  sobriquets ;  and  myself,  upon  whom 
it  at  once  bestowed  the  nickname  of 
"  Clarkey,"  a  facetious  rendering  of  my 
patronymic  Clarke,  to  which  it  has  con- 
stantly adhered.  One  of  the  party,  a 
calm,  dignified  lady  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  whom  it  condescends  to 
work,  is  distinguished,  habitually,  as 
"  the  Angel."  The  head  of  the  house  is 
only  known  to  it  as  "Hon.  Clarke," 
while  one  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family,  for  whom  it  writes  singular- 
ly well,  13  always  called  "  the  Boy  of 
Eighteen,"  to  the  supreme  annoyance 
of  his  budding  manhood. 

Upon  one  of  our  guests  it  has  be- 
stowed the  imcomplimentary  epithet  of 
"  Sassiness,"  which,  being  often  repeat- 
ed, induced  a  petition  from  the  young 
lady  so  characterized  to  be  only  indi- 
cated by  an  initial  8,  which  the  imper- 
tinent scribbler  accorded  only  so  far 
as  omitting  all  the  letters  except  the 
five  ffs ;  so  that  now  she  is  always  rec- 
ognized as  "  SSSSS,"  witJh  the  full  force 
of  the  sibilant  maintained. 

It  is  always  respectful  to  "Hon. 
Clarke,"  and  when  pressed  to  state  what 
it  thought  of  him,  answered  that  he 
"was  a  goo'l  skipper,"  a  reputation 
fairly  earned  by  his  capacity  for  man- 
aging a  fleet  of  small  boats.    But  we 


were  not  contented  with  so  vague  an 
answer,  and  our  urgent  demands  for  an 
analysis  of  his  character  produced  the 
reply,  "  A  native  crab-apple,  but  spicy 
and  even  sweet  when  ripe."  I  should 
rather  not  say  whether  this  was  a  good 
description,  for  fear  he  might  read  my 
opinion  in  this  periodical.  When  asked 
to  go  on,  it  wrote,  "Ask  me  H02, 
Clarke's  character  again,  and  I  wiQ  flee 
to  realms  of  imperishable  woe ;  or,  as 
Tabitha  is  here,  say  Til  pull  your  nose ; " 
and  on  being  taunted  with  its  incapa- 
city to  fulfil  the  threat,  it  wrote,  "  Met- 
aphorically speaking,  of  course."  Not 
satisfied  with  this  rebuff,  on  another 
occasion  the  subject  was  again  porsaed, 
and  the  answer  elicited  as  follows, "  Yea ; 
but  you  can't  fool  me.  I  said  nay  once, 
and  when  I  says  nay  I  means  nay.'" 
More  than  once  it  has  lapsed  into  the 
same  misuse  of  the  verb ;  as,  ^*  I  not 
only  believes  it,  but  I  knows  it ; "  and 
again,  "  You  asks,  and  I  answers,  be- 
cause Tm  here." 

For  certain  people,  such  as  the  Flirt 
or  the  Angel,  it  will  always  answer, 
though  it  is  sometimes  sharp,  and  fre- 
quently refuses  to  repeat  an  illegible 
word.  On  being  twice  interrogated 
with  regard  to  a  subject,  it  replied, 
tartly,  "  I  hate  to  be  asked  if  I  am  sore 
of  a  fact."  And  once,  when  it  desired 
Hon.  Clarke  to  lay  his  hands  upon  it, 
and  there  was  a  misunderstanding  to. 
whom  it  required,  it  wrote,  frantically, 
in  huge  letters,  "  Clarke  111" 

It  will  occasionally  write  for  three 
people,  when  it  refuses  to  work  for  two, 
"on  the  principle,"  to  quote  its  own 
explanation  of  the  fact,  "  that  three 
heads  are  better  than  two,  even  if  one 
is  a  sheep's  head." 

It  is  remarkably  reiidy  at  a  definition, 
far  exceeding  any  one  of  us  in  the  terse- 
ness and  clearness  of  its  ideas. 

Homceopathy  it  calls  "  sugared  sweet- 
ness, which  pampers  the  taste,  and  sat- 
isfies the  constant  desire  of  men  to  be 
doing  something  for  each  small  ailment^ 
Dreams,  it  says,  are  "  a  prolongation 
and  confusion  of  the  ideas  and  actions 
of  the  day ; "  or,  "  of  what  happened  in 
a  past  state." 
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Some  one,  desirlDg  to  pose  this  ready 
writer,  asked  for  its  theory  of  the  Gulf- 
Stream  ;  which  it  annoanced,  without 
hesitation,  to  be  "  Turmoil  in  the  water, 
produced  by  conglomeration  of  ice- 
bergs." Objection  was  made  that  the 
wai-mth  of  the  waters  of  the  natural 
phenomenon  rather  contradicted  this 
original  view  of  the  subject ;  to  which 
Planchette  tritely  responded,  "  Friction 
produces  heat"  "But  how  does  fric- 
tion produce  heat  in  this  cas^  ? "  pur- 
sued the  questioner.  "  Light  a  match," 
was  the  inconsequent  answer — Plan- 
chette evidently  believing  that  the  pu- 
pil was  ignorant  of  first  principles. 
"  But  the  Gulf-Stream  flows  north ;  how, 
then,  can  the  icebergs  accumulate  at  its 
source?"  was  the  next  interrogation, 
which  elicited  the  contemptuous  reply, 
**  There  is  as  much  ice  and  snow  at  the 
South  Pole  as  at  the  North,  ignorant 
Clarkey."  "  But  it  flows  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,"  pursued  the  undismayed. 
"  You've  got  me  there,  unless  it  flows 
underground,"  was  the  cool  and  unex- 
pected retort ;  and  it  wound  up  with 
declaring,  sensibly,  that,  after  all,  "  it  is 
a  meeting  of  the  North  and  South  At- 
lantic currents,  which  collide,  and  the 
eddie  (sic)  runs  northward." 

On  being  asked  what  had  interfered 
with  the  arrival  of  a  certain  telegram,  it 
replied,  Yankee  fashion,  with  another 
question,  "  What  generally  stops  a  tele- 
gram ? "  This  being  beyond  the  power 
of  the  company  to  answer,  it  gave  its 
own  idea — "  The  operators  turn  tipsy." 

It  said,  of  a  certain  Senator,  that  he 
was  "  a  traitor  to  his  country,"  because 
"  he  went  for  Johnson ; "  a[nd  on  being 
asked  what  indi!iced  him  to  give  his 
vote  against  impeachment,  wrote, 

"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do/' 

It  has  something  to  say  on  every  sub- 
ject— is  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  and 
the  glacial  scratches,  and  even  claims  to 
know  Xogkloprt ;  and  Xogkloprt  was  a 
being  evolved  from  the  depths  of  our 
inner  consciousness,  through  the  me- 
dium of  table-tipping ;  and  we  rather 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  name  at  least 
is  uncommon.    Planchette  tells  us  that 


the  history  of  this  gentleman  of  com- 
plex consonants  "  was  terrible,  so  mys- 
terious," that  "  he  died  for  the  sins  of 
others."  When  asked  where  he  lived, 
it  answered,  ambiguously,  "  Among  the 
vines ;  "  but  on  being  pressed  to  know 
whether  he  was  a  vine-dresser,  answer- 
ed, with  great  emphasis,  "  Certainly 
not."  Further  questioning  elicited  that 
he  resided  in  "  an  ancient  country,  far 
beyond  the  sea,"  "  up  among  the  moun- 
tains," at  a  place  called  "Aulean,  in 
Greece."  The  city  has  long  been  dead. 
There  was  a  woman  in  the  case ;  "  but 
she  drove  him  wild ;  for  he  loved  her, 
but  she  hated  him."  Some  awful  crime 
was  committed,  but  what,  Planchette 
says,  "  I  dare  not  tell."  Further  com- 
munication elicited  that  this  interesting 
character  is  now  a  resident  of  "  a  realm 
of  imperishable  woe."  And  Planchette, 
having  once  written  the  word  "posi- 
tism,"  defended  itself  by  saying,  "  Xog- 
kloprt joggled  my  elbow ;  I  meant 
*  positivism.' " 

I  have  said  that  our  Planchette  is 
poetical.  One  day  it  suddenly  broke 
out  as  follows : 

"  Wreathe  the  bowl  with  flowers  of  soul, 
That  no  delight  can  find  us, 
We'll  take  our  flig^ht  to  heaven  to-night, 
And  leaye  delight  {sic)  behind  us." 

These  lines  were  unknown  to  either 
of  the  operators ;  but  a  lady  in  the  room 
at  once  gave  them  correctly,  substitut- 
ing "  dull  earth  "  for  "  delight,"  in  the 
last  line ;  and  when  Planchette  was 
asked  where  it  learned  the  verses,  it 
declared,  "Miss  T.  had  them  in  her 
mind,"  which  the  lady  aflBrmed,  posi- 
tively, that  she  had  not ;  at  least,  con- 
sciously. 

It  has  given  us  several  poems  of  its 
own  composition ;  short,  to  be  sure,  and 
not  always  perfectly  rhythmical ;  but  it 
is  fond  of  asserting  its  authorship,  by 
writing  after  them,  "  Tliis  is  perfectly 
original " — a  fact  that  no  one  who  reads 
them  would  ever  doubt.  The  following 
is  an  instance : 

"  A  maid  sat  on  y  shore, 

Watching  the  ocean's  roar. 
She  thought  of  him  who,  far  away, 
Would  come  to  her  one  joyous  dav, 

And  say,  we  part  no  more." 
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This  was  "written  oflf  without  hesita- 
tion or  stoppage  of  any  kind,  with  the 
Flirt's  hands  and  my  own  upon  the 
board.  The  former  never  made  a 
rhyme  in  her  life,  and  I  am  positive 
that  my  brain  had  no  connection  with 
this  remarkable  production ;  so  that  we 
do  not  quarrel  with  Planchette  for  the 
honor  of  its  creation ;  neither  does  it 
seem  proud  of  its  poetical  talent,  for  of 
some  other  lines  of  its  own,  it  wrote, 
"  Any  person,  with  half  an  idea,  could 
write  such  supreme  ridiculous  nonsense." 

These  are  some,  few  of  the  facts  of  * 
which  we  are  cognizant.  Other  people 
have  probably  many,  that  are  equally 
curious  and  amusing,  if  they  could  only 
be  made  known. 

That  some  strange  influence,  of  a  per- 
fectly natural  character,  produces  these 
results,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  at  this 
point  I  would  wish  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  theory,  which  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  state,  in  Planchette's  own  words, 
on  being  asked  for  a  title  for  this  paper 
and  an  opening  sentence;  to  which  it 
replied,  *'  I  will  give  one  sentence,  but 
that  is  all ; "  and,  after  a  reflective  pause, 
it  produced,  with  unusual  deliberation, 
the  following : 

"  Say,  I  am  an  impostor ;  but  I  am 
not.  People  do  not  understand  how  to 
use  me.  I  act  through  the  aid  of  mag- 
netic principles,  with  the  aid  of  positive 
and  negative  magnetism." 

Now,  I  propose  to  give  a  statement, 
according  to  Planchette  itself,  of  its 
manner  of  action,  and  the  different  ele- 
ments required  to  give  its  communica- 
tions clearness  and  point.  It  declares 
that  certain  people  possess  positive  mag- 
netism; others,  negative  magnetism; 
still  others,  negative  electricity.  Posi- 
tive electricity  exists  only  in  the  at- 
mosphere. In  order  to  produce  writing, 
the  combination  is  required  of  a  per- 
son possessing  positive  magnetism  with 
another  endowed  either  with  nega- 
tive magnetism  or  negative  electricity. 
Every  such  combination  is  not,  how- 
ever, sucxjessful ;  a  certain  balance  of 
qualities  must  be  preserved.  Some  are 
deficient  in  the  positive  or  negative 
character;    in  which  case,  the   board 


either  does  not  move,  or  tips  violently 
in  every  direction,  or  makes  wild  marlo 
and  scratches,  or  possibly  writes  non- 
sense. Sometimes  the  addition  of  a 
third  person  will  supply  the  required 
power ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  from 
any  previous  knowledge,  what  character 
will  influence  the  machine ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  in  what  proportions  the 
positive  and  negative  effect  a  perfect 
combination.  The  Flirt  is  positiTe 
magnetic ;  the  Boy  of  Eighteen  is  posi- 
tive magnetic;  the  Angel  is  negatiTe 
magnetic ;  Clarkey  is  negative  electric; 
Sassiness  is  ^^  an  unpleasant  mixtoie  of 
magnetic  and  electric ; "  Hon.  Clarke 
is  positive  magnetic ;  and  his  wife  has 
such  strong  positive  magnetism,  that 
no  negative  has  yet  been  found  power- 
ful enough  to  unite  with  her,  though 
the  instrument  tips  and  moves  under 
her  hands.  Combinations  of  the  Boy 
of  Eighteen  and  the  Angel ;  the  Boy  of 
Eighteen  and  Clarkey ;  the  Flirt  and 
the  Angel ;  the  Flirt  and  Claikey ;  Sas- 
siness, the  Flirt,  and  Hon.  Clarke,  will 
produce  manifestations  equally  good; 
that  is,  answers  equally  sensible  and  to 
the  point. 

The  broad  portion  of  the  board  and 
the  point  represent  the  two  poles  of  the 
magnet ;  and  Planchette  requires  a  dif- 
ferent adjustment  of  hands  with  refer- 
ence to  the  combinations.  When  the 
Flirt  writes  with  Clarkey,  the  point 
must  be  under  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
else  the  instrument  refuses  to  more. 
When  the  Flirt  writes  with  the  Angel, 
the  position  is  reversed.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  instrument  will  still  write,  bnt 
write  backwards,  and  produces  the 
effect  of  the  impression  on  blotting- 
paper  ;  that  is,  in  order  to  decipher  the 
words,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  paper 
before  a  looking-glass.  With  Clarkey 
and  the  Boy  of  Eighteen  the  broad  part 
of  the  machine  must  be  on  Claikey*s 
side,  so  that  any  suspicion  of  fonl  plaj 
is  averted  from  the  operators— who  arc, 
indeed,  above  suspicion ;  even  if  snch 
proof  of  their  innocence  were  wanting, 
as  is  given  by  the  impossibility  of  their 
having  coined  certain  of  the  reaponses, 
on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
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subjects  discussed.  The  contrary  de- 
ments of  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
succinctly  defined  by  Planchette,  as 
"  quickening  "  and  "  quieting ; "  and  it 
CTidently  reaches  its  highest  activity 
when  one  nature  is  the  complement  of 
the  other. 

The  answers  to  any  question  asked, 
mentally,  have  generally  been  imper- 
fect, even  with  the  questioner's  hands 
upon  the  board ;  and  we  have  not  cared 
to  ask  them,  believing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  eflfect  is  produced  by  an  unconscious 
and  unexplained  though  not  inexplica- 
ble combination  of  intellectual  power 
working  under  strictly  natural  laws. 

The  evening  of  Monday,  August  1st, 
waa  very  cold  and  clear,  and  we  spent 
it  in-doors  with  Planchette,  who  was  so 
very  satisfactory,  that  I  can  scarcely  do 
better  than  give  our  questions  and  its 
answers  as  they  came,  stating,  first,  that 
the  Flirt  and  I  had  our  hands  upon  the 
board,  and  that  the  questions  were 
asked  by  a  third  person.  There  was  no 
delay  nor  hesitation  in  the  answers,  the 
moving-power  worked  instantly,  and 
the  writing  was  perfectly  legible.  The 
conversation  began  in  this  wise  : 

Qitestioner,  Mention  three  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  positive  mag- 
netic individuals. 

Planohette.  Sympathetic,  cold,  .  and 
nervous. 

Q.  These  qualities  are  inconsistent, 
Planchette.  One  may  sympathize  warm- 
ly, but  be  physically  incapable  of  ex- 
pression. They  are  not  parts  of  the 
same  temperament. 

P.  I  said  they  could  be  united  in  the 
same  person. 

Q,  Is  any  such  person  present  f 

P.  You. 

Q,  Who? 

P.  She. 

Q,  Who  is  she? 

P.  I  don't  like  to  say. 

Q.  Why? 

P.  Because  she  don't  like  it. 

Q,  Never  mind  that ;  say  on. 

P.  All  right.     Sassiness. 

Q.  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
electric  people  ? 


P.  Intensely  nervous,  also  immense 
capability.     Clarkey  is  an  instance. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  theory  of  youi 
motion  ? 

P.  I  calls  (»ic)  it  nothing  but  repro- 
ductive principle. 

Q.  Give  some  other  instance  of  the 
same  reproducing  principle. 

P.  Insanity. 

Q.  Is  idiocy  the  same  ? 

P.  No ;  because  the  mind,  there,  is 
dead. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  states  ? 

P.  Insanity  is  a  confusion  of  previ- 
ous ideas  and  actions. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  delirium  ? 

P.  That  is  disease. 

Q,  What  is  the  moving  principle  of 
thought  ? 

P.  Who  ?    Where,  Sassiness  ? 

Q.  How  docs  thought  originate  ? 

P.  I  don't  know ;  ask  Socrates. 

Q,  How  is  that  possible  ? 

P.  Refer  to  his  works. 

Q.  Are  your  writings  the  result  of 
involuntary  mental  action  on  oiu: 
part? 

P.  There  is  no  involuntary  working 
of  the  mind.  Each  thought  is  depent 
(wc),  unknowingly,  on  an  antecedent. 

Q,  What  shall  we  state  as  the  theory 
of  your  motion  ? 

P.  There  is  no  special  theory;  you 
have  only  the  facts  to  judge  by. 

Q,  Whence  do  you  derive  your 
ideas? 

P.  From  all  the  company.  I  gen- 
erally receive  the  impression  of  the 
strongest  mind. 

Q,  Whose  is  the  strongest  mind 
among  us  ? 

P.  Yours  is  the  strongest  mind 
awake ;  the  other  is  sleeping. 

At  this  point  we  turned,  and  discov- 
ered that  the  Hon.  Clarke  had  fallen 
into  a  doze  on  the  sofa ;  of  which  fact 
we,  entirely  absorbed  in  the  questions 
and  answers,  were  completely  ignorant. 
The  lady  to  whom  the  compliment  had 
been  addressed,  continued  the  conversa- 
tion, by  asking, 

Q,  How  was  it  possible  that  you 
should  be  equally  clever  before  I  came  ? 
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To  which  Planchette  promptly  and 
rebukingly  answered, 

P.  There  were  other  strong  minds, 
strong  as  yours,  Sassiness — 

Q,  Whose? 

P.  The  Senator's,  and  Hon.  Clarke's, 
who  is  not  always  asleep. 

At  this  point  Sassiness,  overcome  with 
the  point  and  vigor  of  the  repartees,  and 
declaring  that  she  had  finally  met  with 
her  ideal,  said,  solenmly, 

"  Planchette,  I  here  offer  you  my  heart 
and  hand." 

There  being  no  response,  some  one 
said, 

"  Did  you  hear,  Planchette  ?  " 

"  Yea,  I  heard  her,"  was  the  response. 

"  And  have  you  nothing  to  say  ? " 

There  was  another  short  pause  ;  and 
then  the  pencil  wrote  rapidly, 

"  If  the  union  were  possible,  I  should 
accept ;  but  we  might  find  our  minds 
incompatible.  Besides,  I  am  not  so 
much  devoted  to  you  as  I  might  be, 
Sassiness." 

Of  course  this  brought  forth  a  burst 
of  merriment  from  the  company,  the 
operators  being  as  much  astonished  as 
any  one  at  this  unexpected  turn  to  the 
serious  conversation. 

T^hen  the  Angel  sat  down  to  the  board 
with  the  Flirt;  and,  having  first  re- 
versed the  machine,  I  asked  Planchette 
to  tell  us  which  of  its  communications 
it  preferred  to  have  us  publish  in  the 
article  I  was  writing ;  to  which  it  re- 
plied, at  length, 

"  That  touching  little  allusion  to  the 
devil  and  the  preachers,  also  the  pet 
names  I  have  for  my  friends ;  such  as, 
Deviless,  Sassiness,  Clarkey,  and  the 
rest.  Also,  you  may  throw  in  the  poems, 
for  they  would  please  the  public.  I 
advise  you  not  to  throw  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  characters.  I  could  go  on  in- 
definitely, but  this  squeak"  (referring 
to  the  noise  of  the  pencil)  ^*  affects  my 
head.  But  I  will  write  more  if  you  de- 
sire it."    It  then  wrote, 

"  I  want  SSSSS  to  ask,  and  Clarkey 
to  answer." 

The  required  change  having  been 
made,  the  conversation  was  pursued,  as 
follows : 


Q.  Are  you  the  same  power  as  the 
medium  in  Carver-street  ?  ♦ 

P.  I  scorn  such  an  inquiry.  One  is 
the  result  of  matter ;  the  other,  mmd. 

Q,  Is  it  the  same  power  possessed 
by  ^Irs. ? 

This  lady  professes  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cern character  from  a  letter,  simply 
held  in  the  hand.  Both  the  Flirt  and 
myself  were  ignorant  of  the  facts  allud- 
ed to  in  the  two  last  questions;  bntit 
did  not  at  all  affect  the  cleameas  of 
Planchette's  response. 

P.  Mrs.  is  a  deluded  humbng. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  state  generalitiss, 
and  make  random  applications. 

Q,  Is  this  the  same  power  as  clair- 
voyance ? 

P.  Yes,  in  some  respects.  Don't 
ever  suppose,  however,  that  this  process 
trenches  on  the  supernatural. 

Q,  Is  it  the  same  as  mesmerism  ? 

P.  I  think  it  is  magnetism. 

Q.  Explain  the  difference  between 
the  two. 

P.  There  is  no  essential  differeDce. 
Mesmerism  is  more  an  animal  fluid; 
magnetism,  more  of  an  intellectul 
power. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  as  odic  force? 

P.  No. 

Q,  What  is  odic  force  ? 

P.  You  could  not  understand  my  ex- 
planation. Besides,  I  do  not  understand 
it  myself  well. 

Q.  Can  any  unexplained  historical 
phenomena  be  accounted  for  by  this 
principle  ? 

P.  No ;  it  is  a  new  development 

Q.  When  was  it  discovered? 

P.  It  has  been  used,  unconsciouslj, 
for  the  last  generation. 

Q,  Howl 

P.  In  magnetizing  some  minds,  as  yoa 
have  often  heard.  It  also  is  of  use  in 
pulling  people. 

Q.  Why  is  it  more  apparent  at  pres- 
ent than  formerly  ? 

P.  The  animsd  magnetism  is  strong 
in  some  people,  though  it  has  never  been 
thoroughly  developed.     A  generation 

*  This  is  an  ordinary  ptofcsnonal  mednna,  v^ 
tips  tables  in  the  dark. 
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from  now  this  science  will  have  attained 
a  remarkable  growth.  It  will  have 
much  to  do  then  with  the  historic 
events  of  the  wbrld.  Man,  and  all  his 
actions,  will  be  governed,  more  or  less, 
by  this  wonderful  magnetic  power.  It 
has  been  always  latent ;  but  all  sciences 
are  dependent  on  previous  ones.  This 
will  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  various 
sciences.  This  follows  electricity  and 
astronomy. 

Q.  Have  you  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  magnetic  pole  ? 

P.  Yes,  I  am  dependent  on  it. 

At  this  point  we  were  called  out,  to 
look  at  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  was 
irradiating  the  northern  sky  with  lam- 
bent light  Some  one  suggested  that 
the  activity  of  Planchette  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  electrical  influences 
abroad ;  so  that,  on  our  return  to  the 
parlor,  we  interrogated  it  on  this  sub- 
ject, asking  whether  it  was  affected  by 
the  Aurora. 

P.  Yes;  it  affects  the  minds  of  all 
here.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  engenders  clearness  and  a 
connection  of  aU  intellectual  power. 

Q.  Would  you  be  affected  by  a  mag- 
net in  the  room  ? 

P.  A  magnet  would  not  affect  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  only  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  that  affects  the  intel- 
lectual magnetism. 

Q.  Has  it  any  connection  with  the 
demoniac  possession  9 

P.  No ;  there  is  no  connection  what- 
ever. Besides,  I  don't  believe  in  the 
demoniacal  theory. 

Q,  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

P.  Nothing  but  insanity.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  case,  made  to  influence 
the  superstitious  mind. 

Q.  What  of  the  devils  of  Moozine  ? 

P.  Only  an  extreme  case  of  insanity. 

Q.  Is  insanity,  then,  contagious  ? 

P.  Rarely.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
was;  for  the  minds  of  many  people 
were  predisposed  for  that  condition. 

At  this  point  the  seance  broke  up,  the 
Flirt  having  become  exhausted. 

We  have  found,  as  a  general  thing, 
that  the  positive  magnetic  agent  feels 
the  physical   effects  of  the  operation 


sometimes  in  a  prickling  sensation  in 
the  fingers  and  arms,  sometimes  in  head- 
ache, and  again  in  general  exhaustion. 
The  effect  passes  off  rapidly  when  the 
hands  are  removed  from  the  machine. 
The  negative  temperament  experiences 
no  sensation  when  working  with  a  cor- 
responding positive  agent ;  but  if  the 
positive  quality  in  the  other  is  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  or  if  he  be  likewise  a 
negative,  fatigue  ensues  in  the  strongest 
negative  magnet.  I  am  always  over- 
come with  extreme  drowsiness  when 
working  in  this  way,  though  I  can  con- 
tinue the  practice  for  hours,  without 
sensation,  when  the  balance  of  the  two 
magnetisms  is  perfect. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  had  more  opportunities  for 
trying  the  effect  of  different  combina- 
tions upon  the  machine ;  as,  upon  one 
occasion,  curious  results  were  produced 
by  a  stranger,  who,  after  watching 
Planchette's  evolutions  for  some  time, 
placed  his  hands  upon  her  with  the 
Flirt.  A  remarkable  perturbation  at 
once  took  place.  The  instrument  dash- 
ed yiolently  backward  and  forward 
across  the  paper,  and  wrote,  with  im- 
petuous vehemence,  in  letters  of  great 
size, "  It  is  too  strong ;  leave  off,  off,  off! " 
and  became  completely  uncontrollable, 
not  only  for  the  moment,  but  for  three 
days  after,  though  the  gentleman  de- 
parted at  once;  refusing  to  write  any 
thing  but  nonsejise,  even  with  those  for 
whom  it  had  previously  responded; 
and  covering  the  paper  with  scrawls, 
and  the  words,  "  HaU,  Hall,  Hall,"  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  be- 
witched it.  It  tore  holes  in  the  paper 
with  the  point  of  the  pencil,  jumped  up 
and  down  on  one  leg,  and  even  ran  off 
the  table  several  times.  It  had,  during 
this  attack,  which  it  called  its  "  sick- 
ness," moments  that  it  called  its  "  lucid 
intervals,"  during  which  it  explained 
that  it  must  be  left  on  the  table,  that 
the  false  magnetism  might  "run  off 
through  the  legs." 

At  the  end  of  three  days  it  respond- 
ed to  our  questions  about  its  health, 
with  the  words,  "Well,  well,  well!" 
and  a  huge  exclamation-point  at  the 
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end,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  declara- 
tion. It  then  explained  that  the  power 
of  Mr.  Hall  was  rather  mesmerism  than 
magnetism ;  and  that  snch  an  inflnence 
was  fatal  to  its  organization.  Upon 
inquiry,  w^e  learned  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  had  formerly  possessed  mes- 
meric power,  and  had  occasionally  ex- 
ercised it  upon  various  individuals. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  curious, 
phenomena  of  which  we  have  been  wit- 
nesses ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when 
it  is  generally  known  that  intelligent 
answers  can  be  obtained  to  sensible 
questions,  others  who,  until  now,  have 
treated  this  curious  little  toy  with  con- 
tempt, will  be  induced  to  give  it  atten- 
tion, as  perhaps  capable  of  throwing 
light  upon  many  of  the  manifesta- 
tions which  the  superstitious  mind  has 
ascribed  to  spiritual  agency,  and  the 
scientific  observer  scouted  as  imposture. 
Intelligent  minds  may  find  subject  for 
experiment  and  investigation  in  this 
simple  bit  of  machinery,  and  amuse- 
ment may  at  least  be  afforded  by  its 
curious  readiness  and  marvellous  apti- 
tude ;  while  the  philosopher  may  find 
a  new  topic  of  thought,  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  problem  of  a  floating  and 
combined  intelligence  brought  to  bear 
upon  an  inanimate  agent,  which  our 
magnetic  friend  seems  inclined  to  sug- 
gest. 

Are  we,  then,  all  Planchettes,  worked 
upon  by  the  active  intellectual  principle 
afloat  in  the  "  circumambient "  air,  and 
are  our  grades  of  mental  power  only  indi- 
cations of  our  magnetic  responsiveness 


to  the  influences  of  nature  ?  Is  a  block- 
head, with  three  legs,  the  archetype  of 
abstract  thought  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Delphic  tripod  may  have  been  the 
Planchette  of  the  period,  and  that  the 
profound  and  wonderful  answers  of  the 
oracle  may  have  been  procured  by  the 
same  means  we  now  employ  to  anmae 
an  idle  hour  ? 

If  this  theory  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ences be  true,  have  we  not  a  due  to  the 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  thoM 
great  eras  of  lit.erature,  when  many 
minds  of  rare  genius  have  burst  together 
into  marvellous  blossom  ?  May  T?e  not 
owe  the  Augustan  and  Elizabethu 
Ages  to  some  prolonged  auroral  infln- 
ence, producing  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  intellectual  power  that  led  to 
such  results  as  Horace,  Yirgil,  Jonson, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  other  human  Plan- 
chettes have  achieved  ?  May  not  the 
cycles  of  magnetic  force  return,  like 
comets,  at  eccentric  intervals  f  And 
who  knows  but  the  Dark  Ages  may 
have  been  the  perihelion  of  its  orbit,  as 
the  Augustan  Age  may  have  been  its 
aphelion  ? 

These  suggestions  open  a  wide  field 
for  the  speculative  mind,  and  we  tnist 
we  may  be  excused  in  -view  of  the  prea- 
ent  tendency  of  even  the  British  scien- 
tific mind  of  our  day.  We  do  not  thmk 
we  are  much  in  advance  of  Professor 
Tyndal,  whose  late  scientific  disconrse, 
even  in  these  progressiYe  days.  Las  ex- 
cited so  much  attention  on  both  aides 
of  the  water.  We  take  shelter  behind 
his  robes. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON.— AN  HISTORICAL  STUDY.* 


No  field  of  literature  is  more  fruitful 
and  advantageous  than  biography.  It 
affords  the  writer  the  opportunity  of 
combining  the  most  yarious  elements 
of  interest,  and  of  mixing,  in  a  season- 
able manner,  the  most  serious  lessons 
of  philosophy  with  the  lighter  charms 
of  literature.  No  other  author  has 
broader  and  more  abundant  materials 
than  the  biographer.  He  has  but  com- 
menced his  task  when  he  has  only  put 
in  orderly  narrative  the  events  and  inci- 
dents of  the  life  of  his  subject ;  he  has 
yet  to  explore  the  personal  character,  in  , 
which  this  life  has  its  true  significance 
and  interest,  to  study  it  in  the  tubjectwe^ 
and  make  of  it  a  purely  psychological 
inquiry ;  and  even  beyond  this,  he  has, 
necessarily,  to  determine  the  reciprocal 
relations,  the  connecting  infiuences  be- 
tween this  life  and  its  times,  th^  gen- 
eral historical  condition  in  which  it 
flourished.  ^*  For,"  as  the  acute  German 
philosopher  Goethe  says,  '^the  main 
point  in  biography  is  to  present  the  man 
in  all  his  relations  to  his  time,  and  to 
show  to  what  extent  it  may  have  op- 
posed or  prospered  his  development; 
what  view  of  mankind  and  the  world 
he  has  shaped  from  it,  and  how  far  he 
himself  may  be  an  external  reflection 
of  its  spirit." 

It  is  in  this  just  conception  of  biogra- 
phy that  we  at  once  comprehend  its  ex- 
traordinary literary  advantage  in  uniting 
opportunities  of  philosophy  with  the  art 
of  narrative,  and  in  occupying  a  field 
of  the  most  various  interest.  The  bi- 
ographer is  properly  .philosopher,  dram- 
atist, historian.  Indeed,  a  remarkable 
tendency  of  the  modern  school  of  his- 
tory, which  has  been  developed  since 
Macaulay's  adventure,  is  to  approach 
the  style  of  biography,  and  to  appropri- 
ate its  interest  in  dramatic  and  vivid 

*  Our  rcaden  will  dpubtless  bo  intorestod  to  soe 
what  is  said  of  one  of  the  most  famoas  of  the  Bebel 
leaden,  by  one  of  their  most  prominent  historians. 
— £li.  Puinam*t  Magasin€, 


treatment  of  subjects.  It  is  a  philo- 
sophical tendency,  a  correct  school ;  for, 
after  all,  since  persons  create  events, 
history  is  profoundly  and  logically 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  bi- 
ographies, a  narrative  of  many  lives, 
instead  of  one.  The  practical  realiza- 
tion of  this  school  is  a  superior  graphic 
style  of  historical  composition,  in  w^hich 
events  are  grouped  around  certain  lead- 
ing figures,  and  the  narrative  is  dis- 
charged through  the  dramatic  action 
of  a  few  prominent  charactei*s.  This,  in 
fact,  is  both  the  true  philosophy  and 
the  true  art  of  history ;  it  obtains  the 
true  unity  of  narrative ;  it  makes  dis- 
tinct, vivid  impressions;  it  combines 
artistic  with  logical  effects,  and  height- 
ens the  interest  of  the  reader  with  near- 
ly every  element  admitted  within  the 
domain  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  emo- 
tions. The  efiect  of  this  school  has  been 
to  lessen  the  merely  convenient  or  con- 
ventional boundary  between  history  and 
biography,  to  bring  them  more  closely 
together,  and  to  identify  them  in  point 
of  dramatic  interest.  The  modem  his- 
torian is  no  longer  the  dull,  vapid 
chronicler ;  he  discovers  the  true  logical 
sources  of  Jiis  narrative  in  particular 
persons ;  he  makes  his  pages  successions 
of  vivid  and  interesting  biography ;  he 
arranges  his  story  in  dramas  and  pic- 
ture-galleries ;  and  he  finds,  with  these 
aids,  that  he  has  obtained,  not  only 
better  advantages  to  inform  and  in- 
struct his  readers,  but  also  the  means  to 
entertain  their  fancy  and  cultivate  their 
emotions.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  true  historical  interest  of  any 
period  of  time  has  come  to  be,  not  so 
much  in  the  multitude  of  events,  as  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  personal 
characters  which  compose  the  story.  It 
is  the  biographical  test  of  the  interest 
of  narratives.  The  curiosity  of  the 
reader  has  become  dramatic ;  he  wishes 
to  know  the  men  who  figured  on  the 
stage  of  a  particular  period,  in  what 
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respect  they  were  novel  and  admirable, 
how  they  acted  upon  each  other  and 
circumstances,  what  missions  they  rep- 
resented, what  problems  they  worked 
out,  what  conditions  they  efifected.  It 
is  this  dominant  biographical  interest 
which  has  brought  into  existence  a  new 
school  of  history,  and  erected  a  new 
standard  of  criticism ;  and  we  cannot 
help  admitting  that  its  tendencies  are 
philosophical  and  improving. 

We  preface  so  much  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  literary  records  of  our  re- 
cent war.  It  has  been  customary  to 
speak,  and  not  without  a  mixture  of 
vanity,  of  the  great  figure  this  war  will 
make  when  the  future  historian  comes 
to  deal  with  it  elaborately,  and  to  ex- 
plore its  operations.  Yet,  how  meagre 
the  biographical  interest  of  this  strug- 
gle ;  how  scant  in  its  illustrations  of 
any  conspicuous  virtues  or  novelties  of 
jjersonal  character;  how  unfruitful  of 
great  or  remarkable  men  I  It  is  in  the 
dominant  feature  of  historical  interest 
that  the  late  war,  of  which  we  usually 
speak  in  so  many  superlative  phrases,  is 
singularly  and  fatally  deficient  It  is 
remarkable  for  immense  physical  phe- 
nomena, rather  than  for  intellectual  and 
moral  display.  What  is  wonderftil  in 
it  is  the  extent  of  physical  masses,  the 
do(ua  populorum,  stupendous  sums  of 
money,  monuments  of  carnage ;  but  how 
paltry  and  fiowerless  its  crops  of  men, 
how  few  its  productions  of  genius,  how 
slight  those  illustrations  which  make  up 
the  personal,  heroic  interest  of  history  I 
It  produced,  of  course,  if  only  by  lie 
rule  of  comparison,  some  military  ce- 
lebrities— these  even  few,  and  one  only 
of  surpassing  fame ;  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  intellectual  contagion  of  a  great 
excitement,  for  those  tongues  of  fire  with 
which  men  speak  in  a  great  war,  for 
those  thoughts  of  orator,  poet,  and 
priest  which  bum  along  the  opposing 
lines  like  signal-fires,  and  make  of  mod- 
em war  a  conflict  of  inspirations  as  well 
as  of  arms. 

We  do  not  propose  to  invite  here  in- 
vidious comparisons  between  the  mili- 
tary leaders  on  either  side  in  the  late 
war.    And  yet,  as  we  have  already  re- 


ferred to  one  of  them  as  of  surpasoog 
fame,  we  may  take  this  name  apart,  as 
at  least  one  conspicuous  centre  of  bio. 
graphical  interest  in  the  war.  We  refer 
to  Stonewall  Jackson.  Around  this 
man,  whose  &me  has  already  gone,  on 
those  quick  messengers,  the  wings  of 
battle,  to  the  ends  of  the  woild,  there 
must  necessarily  congregate,  in  the  fo- 
ture,  some  of  the  most  impressive  mem- 
ories of  the  war ;  and  his  biognpfaj, 
especially  the  study  of  his  pecdur 
character,  htecomes  at  once  a  dominant 
subject  of  historical  interest,  and  a 
standpoint  of  narrative.  Whoever  maj 
hereafter  write  profoundly  and  philo- 
sophically a  history  of  the  Sonthera 
Confederacy,  must  take  Jackson  as  a 
central  figure ;  and  ho  roust  mbgk  his 
biography,  at  least  the  characterization 
of  the  man,  with  many  parts  of  his 
story,  thereby  dramatizing,  coloring  it, 
and  binding  up  the  attention  of  the 
reader  with  x)ersonal  sympathies  and 
heroic  aspirations. 

It  will  be  the  especial  and  exact  task 
of  the  military  historian,  the  expert 
critic,  to  adjust  Jackson^s  peculiar  ^me 
in  arms  and  to  determine  its  detaik 
It  is  just  that  his  life  should  be  r^arded 
from  a  high  and  critical  militaiy  point 
of  view,  for  here  is  its  excellent  and  al- 
most exclusive  interest ;  and,  besides,  it 
is  remarkable  how  much  he  has  already 
suffered  from  the  inaccurate  and  OTcr- 
drawn  estimates  of  incompetent  critici 
His  only  considerable  biographer  (Dr. 
Dabney,  a  Presbyterian  clogyman)  has 
fallen  into  the  lamentable  error  of  re- 
garding the  religious  and  even  sectarian 
character  of  his  hero  as  the  chief  inter- 
est of  his  life,  and  subordinating  to  it 
his  wonderful  military  career  and  his 
character  as  a  master  of  war.    So  f^is 
this  estimate  in  error,  that  we  may  em 
venture  a  remark,  which  will  probably 
be  novel  and  distastefiil  to  many  readeis 
— ^that  the  religious  element  in  General 
Jackson's  life  has  come  in  for  an  ondiK 
share  of  public  attention ;  that  it  wm 
among  the  least  admirable  parts  of  his 
character;  and  that  it  was  singalariy 
and  painfully  deficient 

Of  this  aspect  of  the  Ufe  of  the  great 
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8oatIiem  commander,  the  writer  has 
bad  occasion,  in  some  historical  sketches 
of  the  war,  to  deliver  an  opinion,  perhaps 
as  unpopular  as  it  is  novel.  He  says, 
*^  There  are  considerations  which  make 
Jackson's  piety  of  very  partial  interest. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  re- 
ligion, that  he  was  wonderfoDy  attentive 
in  his  devotions,  and  that  prayer  was  as 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  To  one  of 
bis  friends  he  declared  that  he  had 
cultivated  the  habit  of '  praying  with- 
out ceasing,'  and  connecting  a  silent 
testimony  of  devotion  with  every  famil- 
iar act  of  the  day.  *  Thus,'  he  said, 
'when  I  take  my  meals,  there  is  the 
grace.  When  I  take  a  draught  of  wa- 
t«r,  I  always  pause,  as  my  palate  receives 
tbe  refreshment,  to  lift  up  my  heart  to 
God  in  thanks  and  prayer  for  the  water 
of  life.  Whenever  I  drop  a  letter  in 
the  box,  I  send  a  petition  along  with  it 
for  God's  blessing  upon  its  mission,  and 
upon  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent. 
When  I  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  just 
received,  I  stop  to  pray  to  God  that  He 
may  prepare  me  for  its  contents,  and 
make  it  a  messenger  of  good.'  But, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  fervor  of 
Jackson's  religion,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  kept  it  for  certain  places  and  com- 
panies ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  soli- 
tary in  its  exercise;  and  that  he  was 
singularly  innocent  of  that  Cromwellian 
fanaticism  that  mixes  religious  invoca- 
tions with  orders  and  utterances  on  a 
battle-field.  He  prayed  in  his  tent ;  he 
delighted  in  long  talks  with  the  many 
clergymen  who  visited  him ;  he  poured 
out  the  joys  and  aspirations  of  his  faith 
in  private  correspondence ;  but  he  sel- 
dom introduced  religion  into  the  ordi- 
nary conversation  of  his  military  life ; 
and  be  exhibited  this  side  of  his  char- 
acter in  the  army  in  scarcely  any  thing 
more  than  Sunday  services  in  his  camp, 
and  a  habitual  brief  line  in  all  his  offi* 
cial  reports,  acknowledging  the  divine 
favor.  He  was  very  attentive  to  these 
outward  observances,  but  his  religious 
habit  was  shy  and  solitary;  he  had 
none  of  the  activity  of  the  priest ;  we 
hoar  but  little  of  his  work  in  the  hospi- 
tals, of  private    ministrations  by  the 


death-bed,  and  of  walks  and  exercises 
of  active  charity." 

Havelock  distributed  tracts  in  the 
British  army;  Vickers  comforted  the 
dying  in  the  trenches,  and  held  prayer- 
meetings  within  the  range  of  the  ene- 
my's guns.  We  do  not  hear  of  such 
noble  and  amiable  offices  performed  by 
Jackson.  His  religion  lacked  in  active 
benevolence ;  it  was  a  cold,  introspect- 
ive religion,  subjective  in  its  experiences, 
severe,  no  doubt,  in  its  self-discipline, 
correct  in  its  faith,  but  with  few  works, 
few  visible  testimonies  of  zeal  in  the 
usual  rounds  of  Christian  duty.  His 
religion  was  in  no  way  mixed  with  the 
administration  of  his  command.  In  his 
military  intercourse  he  was  the  military 
commander.  On  the  field  of  battle  he 
was  the  passionate,  distinct,  harsh  com- 
mander, where  sharp  and  strident  or- 
ders were  inexorable  as  messengers  of 
fate.  He  had  no  religious  appeals  or 
exhortations  to  make  to  his  men ;  if  he 
prayed  in  action,  it  was  in  invariable 
silence ;  he  never  dropped  a  word  of 
regret  on  the  conquered  field,  such  as 
spectacles  of  death  have  often  moved 
benevolent  men  to  utter ;  he  never  com- 
forted the  dying,  or  visited  the  hospi- 
tals; he  had  no  peculiar  schemes  of 
benevolence  in  his  army  (beyond  the 
usual  Sunday  preaching);  he  was  no 
winner  of  souls,  no  messenger  of  conver- 
sions and  revivals ;  in  brief,  he  was  ut- 
terly deficient  in  those  active  and  priest- 
ly offices  which  the  popular  mind  asso- 
ciates with  the  Christian  hero.  He  was 
warm  enough  in  his  self-communionsj 
in  prayer,  and  in  intercourse  with  a 
very  few  intimate  friends ;  but  his  reli- 
gion was  essentially  a  selfish,  intellect- 
ual fanaticism,  that  seldom  appeared 
out  of  his  meditations,  where  it  was 
excessively  nursed.  It  did  not  go  forth 
on  the  divine  errands  of  charity.  It 
was  a  religion  curious  rather  than  lov- 
able. There  was  probably  but  little  of 
philanthropy  in  Jackson's  composition* 
He  did  not  have  the  charming  amia- 
bility of  Lee ;  he  was  disposed  to  re- 
crimination with  his  officers,  stern  and 
exacting  in  his  commands ;  he  was  nat- 
urally of  an  excessive  temper,  harsh  and 
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domineering;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  it  required  all  the  grace  of 
his  Christian  character  and  the  severest 
discipline  of  his  religion  to  keep  within 
bounds  his  constitutional  impulses  of 
anger. 

While  we  thus  lessen  (no  doubt  to 
the  surprise  of  many  readers)  the  popu- 
lar regards  for  Jackson  as  a  Christian 
hero,  it  is  yet  to  observe  him  in  his 
supreme  character  of  a  master  of  war,  the 
surpassing  military  genius  of  the  South. 
It  is  here  where  the  chief  interest  of  his 
life  resides,  here  where  the  biographer 
should  have  pointed  and  held  attention. 
He  was  a  "heaven-bom  general,"  said 
the  London  Times,  a  journal  least  accus- 
tomed to  extravagant  phrases,  and  al- 
most historical  in  its  deliberate  measure 
of  language.  He  was  a  bom  soldier— 
natus  est,  rum  /actus,  nascUur  non  JU;  he 
bad  far  more  of  the  inspiration  of  war 
than  Lee.  He  was  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior to  the  latter,  in  the  sense  that  genius 
is  superior  to  the  highest  intellect,  that 
it  has  more  self-possession  and  readi- 
ness, that  it  acts  with  intuition  and 
rapidity  on  instant  combinations;  thus 
Having  advantage  of  the  latter,  and 
executing  while  it  has  taken  time  to 
meditate.  Jackson  knew,  as  by  intui- 
tion, when  and  where  to  strike  the 
enemy ;  he  had  an  almost  infallible  in- 
sight into  his  condition  and  temper; 
he  marched  to  his  purpose  with  that 
supreme  self-confidence,  that  absolute 
certainty,  which  always  designate  the 
efforts  of  genius.  He  had  the  inspira- 
tion of  war  rather  than  its  pedantiy. 
He  must  have  been  really  deficient  in 
military  learning,  for,  as  a  professor  at 
the  Institute  of  Virginia,  he  would  have 
had  abundant  opportunities,  unavoid- 
able occasions,  no  matter  how  unfor- 
tunate and  blundering  he  was  as  an  in- 
structor, to  let  out  the  contents  of  his 
mind,  to  blurt  them  in  some  w^ay ;  but 
his  reputation  there  was  quite  as  re- 
markable for  a  blank  mind  as  for  a  bad 
delivery.  Yet  he  was  not  only  the 
most  brilliant  of  Confederate  command- 
ers, but  the  most  imiformly  successful. 
It  is  remarkable  of  him  that  he  was 
never  surprised;    that    he  was   never 


routed  in  battle ;  that  he  never  had  a 
train  or  any  organized  x>ortion  of  his 
army  captured  by  the  enemy ;  and  dut 
he  never  made  intrenchments. 

A  common  error  has  prevailed  that 
Jackson's  military  faculty  was  a  partial 
one ;  that  he  was  brilliant  in  executbg 
the  parts  assigned  him  by  his  saperiois, 
but  that  he  was  scarcely  competent  to 
plan  and  originate  for  himself.  Whei 
he  fell,  Gkneral  Lee  deplored  the  loss  as 
that  of  his  "  right  arm,"  and  the  phnse 
has  been  too  literally  or  narrowly  taken, 
as  meaning  that  Jackson  was  chiefly 
valuable  in  executing  the  plans  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  This  estimate  does 
him  great  injustice,  and  ignores  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  hia  ca- 
reer. Indeed,  there  was,  on  the  South- 
em  side  in  the  war,  no  military  genius 
more  complete,  more  diversified  ia  its 
accomplishments,  more  universal  in  the 
range  of  amis,  and  in  its  methods  of 
illustration.  His  plans  were  as  excel- 
lent as  his  executions.  His  famous  cam- 
paign of  1862,  in  the  Yalley  of  Virginia, 
was  of  his  own  origination,  further  than 
that  he  had  been  placed  there  by  Joha- 
ston  to  draw  attention  from  Richmond; 
but  it  was  not  expected  that  he  wodd 
act  offensively,  until  the  news  electrified 
the  country  that  he  had  defeated  fou 
separate  armies,  marched  four  himdied 
miles  in  forty  days,  neutralized  a  force 
of  sixty  thousand  men  designed  to  oper- 
ate against  Richmond,  and  was  8weq> 
ing  through  the  mountain-passes  to  the 
relief  of  the  Confederate  capital  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  The  movements  that 
constituted  this  campaign  were  as  predse 
as  were  ever  adjusted  by  militaiy  stdS, 
and  the  diagram  that  describes  them 
remains  one  of  the  nicest  strategic  stud- 
ies of  the  war.  Again,  the  great  etent 
of  Chancellorsville— the  movemoitoa 
Hooker's  flank,  when  Jackson  blaied  • 
from  the  Wilderness,  sudden  and  con- 
suming as  the  lightning — ^was  his  own 
conception,  urged  upon  Lee ;  and  the 
night  before  the  great  wanior  feD,  be 
had  planned  beneath  the  pines,  and  bj 
the  light  of  a  camp-fire,  this  master- 
piece of  the  most  famous  victory  oi  tbe 
Confederates.    It  was  the  characteristic, 
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crowning  repetition  of  his  faTorite  strat- 
egy on  the  enemy's  flanks ;  dealing  those 
sudden  and  mortal  blows  which  show 
the  nerve  of  a  great  commander,  and 
illustrate  the  precision  of  genius. 

Jackson  had  that  rare  and  interesting 
test  of  genins~the  support  of  a  weak 
physique  by  the  transports  of  the  mind. 
In  his  campaigning  he  was  as  imper- 
vious to  the  elements^  as  strong  and  grim 
as  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  iron  war- 
rior of  his  age.  At  ordinary  times  he 
was  weak  and  whimsical  as  to  health ; 
in  the  life  of  the  professor  he  was  dys- 
peptic and  hypochondriac ;  but  in  the 
excitements  of  war  he  was  equal  to  al- 
most incredible  hardships,  and  the  ani- 
mation of  his  genius  alone  seems  to  have 
made  him  a  type  of  endurance.  Ho  was 
never  absent  a  day  from  his  command ; 
be  often  slept  wiUiout  any  thing  but  a 
blanket  between  him  and  the  mud  or 
the  snow ;  he  ate  with  almost  mechani- 
cal indifference  as  to  the  quality  of  his 
food;  vigilant,  elastic,  always  in  mo- 
tion, he  excelled  all  other  Confederate 
commanders  in  activity  and  endurance, 
and  made  his  "  foot-cavalry  "  the  won- 
der of  the  country.  When  his  brigade 
-was  making  a  forced  march  to  the  first 
ICanassas,  it  bivouacked  near  the  rail- 
road, and  the  volunteers,  unused  to  such 
fatigue,  murmured  at  the  necessity  of 
setting  guards  for  the  night.  Jackson 
pitied  their  weariness ;  he  replied  that 
he  himself,  alone,  would  do  the  guard- 
duty  for  that  night;  and  during  all 
its  lonely  hours,  when  his  men  were 
stretched  on  the  ground,  worn  out,  the 
commander  stalked  6n  his  rounds,  dis- 
daining the  least  refreshment  of  sleep, 
and  wrapped  in  unknown  meditations. 
At  another  time,  when,  in  the  harshest 
depths  of  winter,  and  through  a  raging, 
merciless  storm,  he  marched  towards  the 
headwaters  of  the  Potomac ;  when  over- 
wearied men  sank  by  the  way  to  die,  or 
slipped  down  the  precipices  overlaid 
with  ice ;  when  the  animals  of  his  trains 
gave  out,  or  stumbled  along  with  bleed- 
ing muzzles ;  when  many  of  his  shelter- 
less troops  froze  dead  in  the  night-time, 
and  their  gloomy  comrades  murmured 
against  their  commander;  on  the  toil^ 
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some  and  agonizing  march  through 
snow-fields  and  along  the  yawning  pre- 
cipices full  of  black,  jagged  rock  and 
ghostly-frosted  shapes,  Jackson  was  yet 
the  silent,  grim,  inexorable  general,  the 
only  man  in  the  command  who  never 
uttered  a  word  of  suff"ering,  although 
sharing  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  commonest  soldier,  apparently  hav- 
ing no  thoughts,  no  feelings,  beyond  the 
victory,  to  which  he  toiled  on  the  nar- 
row mountain-path,  through  the  wreck 
of  winter,  the  ravages  of  death,  and  the 
defiances  of  nature.  His  constitution 
was  naturally  weak,  but  it  was  braced 
by  an  extraordinary  will;  and  his  en- 
durance was  probably  an  illustration  of 
that  very  physical  strength  which  comes 
from  the  transports  of  genius. 

He  had  another  remarkable  trait, 
which  has  often  been  observed  in  great 
military  commanders:  a  cold  method, 
which  has  sometimes  been  taken  for 
cruelty,  but  is  really  nothing  more  than 
the  expression  of  the  severe  and  supreme 
idea  of  war.  He  had  no  weak  senti- 
mentalism,  and  he  was  even  averse  to 
much  of  the  ostentation  and  refinement 
of  arms.  War  for  him  had  a  gloomy, 
terrible  meaning ;  it  was  the  shedding 
of  blood,  wounds,  death.  Once  an  in- 
ferior officer  was  regretting  that  some 
Federal  soldiers  had  been  killed  in  a 
display  of  extraordinary  courage  when 
they  might  as  readily  have  been  cap- 
tured. Jackson  replied,  curtly,  "  Shoot 
them  all;  I  don^t  want  them  to  be 
brave."  He  had  a  gloomy,  fierce  idea 
of  war,  which  we  are  forced  to  confess 
was  sometimes  almost  savage  in  its  ex- 
pressions. It  was  testified  by  Governor 
Letcher,  in  a  distinct  and  authentic 
manner,  during  the  life-time  of  Jackson, 
that,  from  the  opening  of  the  war,  the 
latter  favored  the  Uat^flag^  and  thought 
that  no  prisoner  should  be  taken  in  a 
war  invading  the  homes  of  the  South. 
The  fact  is,  Jackson  had  no  politics,  not 
a  particle  of  political  animosity  in  the 
war,  and,  in  this  respect,  represented 
many  of  his  countrymen,  who  only  real- 
ized that  an  issue  of  arms  was  made, 
and  that  they  were  called  upon  to  de- 
fend their  homes  against  invaders,  whom 
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the  newspapers  represented  to  be  no  bet- 
ter than  marauders  and  incendiaries. 
Jackson  had  only  the  idea  of  the  soldier 
— ^to  fight,  and  to  fight  in  the  most  ter- 
rible manner.  It  is  a  carious  circum- 
stance that  he  once  recommended  a 
night-attack  to  be  made  by  assailants 
stripped  naked  and  armed  with  bowie- 
knives,  suggesting  that  the  noyelty  and 
terror  of  such  an  apparition  would  par- 
alyze the  enemy.  The  writer  was  dis- 
posed to  doubt  an  anecdote  so  remark- 
able, until  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  testimony  of  a  well-known  and  most 
truthful  gentleman ;  aud  he  must  con- 
fess that  he  perceives  in  it  something 
characteristic  of  Jackson's  gloom  and 
fierceness.  It  was  not  a  natural  cruelty, 
a  constitutional  harshness,  but  a  stem 
conception  of  war  and  its  dread  reali- 
ties— the  soldier's  disposition  for  quick, 
decisive,  destructive  work. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  disturbed 
some  popular  notions  about  the  favorite 
hero  of  Uie  South.  But  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  the  truth  of  a  somewhat 
mysterious  character ;  and  we  have  yet 
to  notice  the  most  complete  delusion 
that  the  common  mind  has  attached  to 
the  name  of  Jackson.  It  is,  that  he  was 
a  cold  figure  in  a  round  of  duty,  oper- 
ated only  by  conscientious  motives,  deaf 
to  praise  and  destitute  of  ambition. 
The  writer  recollects,  on  one  occasion, 
writing  some  encomium  on  Jackson,  in 
a  Richmond  journal,  and  remarking 
thereupon  that  Jackson  would  probably 
never  read  it,  and  undoubtedly  cared 
nothing  for  public  opinion.  '^  You  are 
utterly  mistaken,"  spoke  up  John  H 
Daniel,  the  editor ;  "  he  is  to-day  the 
most  ambitious  man  within  the  limits 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy." 

A  close  inspection  of  Jackson's  life, 
and  especially  of  his  peculiar  and  mask- 
ing manners,  shows  that  he  really  had 
an  enormous,  consuming  ambition.  It 
was  an  ambition  that  resided  in  the 
depths  of  his  nature ;  that  ate  into  and 
honeycombed  his  heart;  that  bounded 
and  fluctuated  in  every  pulse  of  his 
being.  He  was  almost  fiierce  in  the  con- 
fession of  this  secret  feeling,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  military  career.    When 


once  asked  if  he  had  felt  no  trepid&tioD 
when  he  made  most  extraordinary  ex- 
posures of  his  person  in  some  of  the  ft- 
mous  battles  of  the  Mexican  War,  he 
replied  that  the  only  anxiety  of  which 
he  was  conscious  in  any  of  these  engage- 
ments was  a  fear  lest  he  should  not  meet 
danger  enough  to  make  his  conduct  un- 
der it  as  conspicuous  as  he  desired ;  and 
as  the  peril  grew  greater,  he  rcjoioedin 
it  as  his  opportunity  for  distinctioii. 
He  courted  the  greatest  amount  of  dan- 
ger for  the  greatest  amount  of  glory; 
and  this  sentiment  of  the  true  Boldier 
survived  to  his  last  moments. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Jack- 
son's ambition  was  of  a  true,  lofty  aort^ 
quite  unlike  that  vulgar  passion  which 
makes  men  itch  for  notoriety,  and  con- 
stantly place  themselves  in  dicmn- 
stances  and  attitudes  to  attract  puhhc 
attention.  Such  an  ambition  (if  the 
term  may  be  so  profaned)  is  the  qTia% 
of  mean  souls;  and  even  its  little,  noisjf 
prizes  are  wortliless,  for  it  is  remarkable 
that  mere  notoriety  generally  recoilB 
upon  itself,  and  that  those  who  make 
themselves  notorious,  at  last  tax  public 
attention  to  find  out  something  disiq}- 
utable  or  ridiculous  about  them.  Jack- 
son's passion  was  that  fine  and  lofty 
ambition  which  pursues  tcZdo^ttiea,  which 
looks  to  a  name  in  history,  and  which, 
averse  to  the  mere  noisy,  evanescent  gifts 
of  popularity,  actually  shuns  notoriety, 
is  pained  by  all  vulgar  and  meretriciooi 
displays,  and  is  constantly  maiiitoining 
a  close  and  sensitive  reserve.  Such  am- 
bition is  the  property  of  grand  and 
noble  souls.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
regard  its  reserves,  its  disguises,  its  tad- 
turn  moods,  its  apparent  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  immediate  surroundings, 
and  the  common  mistake  the  woild 
makes  in  designating  as  emotionleo, 
ascetic  men,  those  who  are  daHy  and 
nightly  consumed  by  grand  aspiratioDSL 
An  ambition  of  this  sort  pursues  only 
the  ideal ;  it  finds  its  happiness  in  self- 
culture  and  self-approval,  in  secret  aspi- 
rations, in  communion  with  the  histori- 
cal and  universal ;  it  is  but  the  Tulgar 
count^feit,  the  low  dedre,  that  seeka 
the   coarse  rewards  of  popularity  in 
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offices,  in  applause,  in  newspaper  para- 
graphs; that  imagines  mere  noise  is  the 
acclamation  of  glory,  and  mistakes  ^*  a 
dance's  puflf  for  fame.''  Jackson,  no 
doubt,  yalaed  '*  skilled  commendation,'' 
while  he  did  not  mistake  the  penny-a- 
lines of  the  newspaper  for  the  inscrip- 
tions of  history ;  he  was  not  entirely  in- 
sensible to  the  praise  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  but  what  he  mostly  and  chiefly 
prized  was  the  name  in  history— an 
aspiration  after  the  ideal,  and  not  the 
mlgar  hunt  for  notoriety  and  its  gifts. 
Such  an  ambition  is  consonant  with  the 
most  refined  spirit  of  Christianity ;  it 
resides  in  the  depths  of  great  minds; 
and  it  easily  escapes  observation,  because  . 
those  moved  by  it  are  generally  silent 
men,  of  mysterious  air  and  mechanical 
manners,  living  within  themselves,  con- 
scioiis  that  few  can  enter  into  sympathy 
with  them,  and  constantly  practising 
the  art  of  impenetrable  reserve. 

The  very  awkwardness  of  Jackson's 
manners,  his  taciturn  habit,  his  con- 
straint in  company,  the  readiness  with 
which  he  was  put  to  embarrassment, 
were  marks  of  sensitive  ambition,  with 
its  supreme  self-confidence  which  is  yet 
not  vanity,  its  raw  self-regard  which  is 
yet  not  conceit,  rather  than  evidences 
of  a  strained  and  excessive  modesty, 
blandering  in  its  steps  and  painfuUy 
protesting  its  nnwor^dneas.  It  is  a 
superficial,  common  mistake  of  the 
world  to  designate  as  *'  modest "  men, 
or  as  persons  holding  low  opinions  of 
themselves,  those  who  are  awkward  and 
bashful  in  society,  who  blush  easily 
when  confronted  in  a  general  conversa- 
tion, or  are  constrained  and  embarrassed 
in  the  conventionalisms  of  social  inter- 
course. But  an  observation  more  studi- 
ous than  that  of  the  drawing-room  and 
general  assembly  often  discovers  under 
such  manners  the  very  sensitiveness  of 
a  supreme  self-appreciation,  the  chafe 
or  reserve  of  a  great  proud  spirit,  with- 
out opportunity  to  exert  itself.  It  is 
thus  we  may  explain  how  the  shy  and 
clumsy  manners  of  Jackson,  which  made 
him  the  butt  of  social  companies,  yet 
covered  an  enormous  self-regard,  and 
masked  the  ambition  which  devoured 


him.  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke,  who  was 
near  his  person  in  the  war,  declares: 
"  The  recollection  is  still  preserved  by 
many  of  his  personal  peculiarities ;  his 
simplicity  and  absence  of  suspicion 
when  all  atound  were  laughing  at  some 
of  his  odd  ways ;  his  grave  expression 
and  air  of  innocent  inquiry  when  some 
jest  excited  general  merriment,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  point;  his  solitary 
habits  and  self-contained  deportment; 
his  absence  of  mind,  awkwardness  of 
gait,  and  evident  indifference  to  every 
species  of  amusement." 

There  is  a  common  disposition  to 
caricature  great  men,  to  exaggerate' 
their  peculiarities,  and  to  discover  ec- 
centricities. It  comes,  probably,  fh)m  a 
low,  literary  adventure,  a  design  to 
point  paragraphs  at  the  expense  of 
truth.  Jackson  has  suffered  greatly 
from  such  cario^ture ;  he  has  been  rep- 
resented as  uncouth  and  odd  in  the 
most  various  particulars,  and  the  apoc- 
rypha of  the  Bohemians  have  given  the 
most  conflicting  representations  of  his 
person  and  manners.  There  was  noth- 
ing really  very  extraordinary  in  these ; 
but  it  is  surprising  what  different  opin- 
ions have  been  held  as  to  the  comeliness 
of  the  man.  We  may  quote  here  from 
some  of  our  own  personal  recollections 
of  Jackson,  written  on  another  occasion, 
what  we  yet  think  the  most  correct 
description  of  the  hero :  "  To  the  vul- 
gar eye  he  was  a  clumsy-looking  man, 
and  his  roughly-cut  features  obtained 
for  him  the  easy  epithet  of  an  ugly  man. 
But  to  the  eye  that  makes  of  the  human 
face  the  janua  animi,  and  examines  in 
it  the  traces  of  character  and  spirit,  the 
countenance  of  Jackson  was  superla- 
tively noble  and  interesting.  The  out^ 
line  was  coarse ;  the  reddish  beard  was 
scraggy ;  but  he  had  a  majestic  brow, 
and  in  the  blue  eyes  was  an  introvert^ 
expression,  and  just  suficient  expression 
of  melancholy  to  show  the  deeply-earnest 
man.  But  the  most  striking  feature, 
the  combative  sign  of  the  hce^  was  the 
massive  iron-bound  jaw — that  which 
Bulwer  declares  to  be  the  mark  of  the 
conqueror,  the  facial  characteristic  of 
Ceesar  and  William  of  Normandy,  the 
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latter  of  whom  he  has  brought  before 
our  eyes  in  one  of  his  most  splendid 
romances.  In  brief,  while  common  curi- 
osity saw  nothing  to  admire  in  Jack- 
eon,  a  closer  scrutiny  discovered  a  rare 
and  interesting  study.  It  was  not  the 
popular  picture  of  a  Hzarre  and  austere 
hero :  it  was  that  of  a  plain  gentleman, 
of  ordinary  figure,  but  with  a  lordly 
face,  in  which  serious  and  noble  thoughts 
were  written  without  effort  or  affecta- 
tion." 

The  views  the  present  writer  has  taken 
of  Jackson  scarcely  correspond  to  the 
beaten  types  of  the  man,  and  their  nov- 
elty may  be  unpleasant,  and  provocative 
of  criticism  in  some  quarters.  But  we 
conceive  the  necessity  of  a  profound  ex- 
ploration, a  searcliing  analysis  of  a  char- 
acter so  central  and  dramatic  in  the  war, 
that  stands  in  so  many  important  his- 
torical connections ;  and  we  refer  to  the 
remarks  prefacing  this  article,  on  the 
width  and  importance  of  the  biographi- 
cal study.  Many  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  war  must  b^  grouped 
around  Jackson,  and  the  veins  of  his 
single  dominant  character  must  run 
through  many  pages  of  the  general  nar- 
rative. We  cannot  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  a  correct  study  of  the  roan. 
In  many  respects  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  his  countrymen.  His  chaste  and 
noble  ambition  represented  the  aspira- 
tions ot  the  best  and  most  cultivated 
men  of  the  South,  as  opposed  to  a  mania 
in  the  North  for  noisy  and  visible  dis- 
tinctions ;  his  innocence  of  politics  was 
extremely  characteristic  of  perhaps  a 


majority  of  the  Southern  soldien,  vbo 
fought  more  fh>m  martial  instincts  than 
from  political  convictions;  imd  lus 
superb  valor  illustrated  the  seotimeBt 
of  the  South  that  thinks  personal  cour- 
age a  virtue  and  an  ornament,  and  nnb 
it  first  among  the  titles  of  adnintioD. 
It  is  indispensable  that  an  influence  that 
contributed  so  much  to  the  war  ahoidd 
be  carefully  analyzed ;  that  a  person  so 
conspicuous  in  it  should  be  conectly 
portrayed ;  and  that  the  diaracter  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  should  he  placed 
among  its  first  historical  studies. 

The  last  moments  of  the  great  warrior 
have  been  variously  described.  Tie 
following  statement  is  derived  from  the 
exact  and  literal  accounts  of  hia  pbjs- 
cian.  Within  two  hours  of  his  deatb, 
he  was  told  distinctly  that  there  was  no 
hope,  that  he  was  dying ;  and  he  an- 
swered, feebly  but  firmly,  "  Very  good; 
it  is  all  right."  A  few  moments  befoie 
he  died,  he  cried  oat  in  his  delirium, 
^^  Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  fbr  action! 
Pass  the  infimtry  to  the  fi:ont  rapidly! 
Tell  Major  Hawks—"  then  stopped, 
leaving  the  sentence  unfinished.  Fm- 
ently  a  smile  of  ineffable  8weet&» 
spread  itself  over  his  pale  face,  and  be 
said,  quietly,  and  with  an  expreaaioiiis 
if  of  relief,  *^  Let  ob  gtobb  over  tiie  lirer, 
and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  treoi* 
And  so,  with  these  beautiAi],  typical 
words  trembling  on  his  Hps,  the  aool  of 
the  great  soldier,  taxed  with  battle,  aid 
trial,  and  weariness,  passed  through  the 
deep  waters  of  Death,  and  found  sweet 
and  eternal  rest 
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THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 


WITH  POSTBAIT  OF  BECBBTABT  MCCULIX)CH. 


So  long  as  the  conntry  fttrnggles 
under  a  Tast  National  Debt,  a  depreci- 
ated Currency,  and  the  Taxation  which 
these  involve,  the  department  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  charge  of  its  loans, 
currency,  and  revenues,  and  whose  du- 
ty it  is  to  adjust  all  these  to  the  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  genius  of  our 
people,  must  be  of  chief  importance. 
We  had  been  accustomed  before  the 
rebellion  to  style  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Premier.  Questions  of  international 
policy  then  chiefly  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  people.  With  the  progress  of  the 
war  the, country  leaned  alternately  on 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Treas- 
ury. But  with  the  return  of  peace,  the 
disbandment  of  our  armies,  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  foreign  complications,  and 
the  accession  of  all  the  disaffected  and 
rebellious  portion  of  our  people  to  such 
a  share  of  political  power  as  may  enable 
them  to  affect  and  embarrass  the  levy 
of  taxes,  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
the  restoration  of  our  currency  to  par, 
the  questions  growing  out  of  our  finan- 
cial condition  supersede  all  others,  and 
make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  next 
to  the  President,  the  most  responsible 
officer  of  the  government.  In  England 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  Pre- 
mier. In  France,  Prussia,  and  the  other 
European  Governments,  the  duties  of 
Minister  of  Finance,  of  Revenue,  and  of 
Commerce,  which  we  concentrate  upon 
our  Head  of  the  Treasury,  are  divided 
among  various  ministers,  who  in  the 
aggregate  exercise  a  commanding  in- 
fluence in  their  several  cabinets.  Yet 
nowhere  have  financial  questions  such 
urgency,  and  even  danger,  as  in  the 
United  States.  Whether  compared, 
therefore,  with  other  officers  of  our  own 
government,  or  with  any  member  of 
foreign  administrations,  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 


States  involves  the  most  important, 
delicate,  unprecedented,  and  difficult 
functions.  The  practical  difficulties  are 
hardly  less  than  during  the  war;  for 
then  patriotism  silenced  censure,  and 
nearly  all  men,  conscious  of  the  appal- 
ling difficulties  of  the  financial  situation, 
shrank  from  administering,  and  almost 
feared  to  advise.  But  now  every  tyro 
has  become  a  financier,  and  trance-me- 
diums in  every  village  offer  for  a  small 
charge  to  reconcile  wounded  lovers,  or 
to  answer  all  difficult  questions  of 
finance.  A  politician  who  would  not 
claim  ^  to  be  competent  to  make  a  shoe, 
not  having  learned  the  trade,  will  with- 
out hesitation  and  without  study  con- 
struct a  new  national  banking  system, 
or  destroy  the  old.  When  so  many 
accomplished  free  lances  in  finance  are 
entering  the  field,  men  who  have  given 
their  lives"  to  the  careful  study  and 
successful  administration  of  monetary 
affairs  naturally  feel  unwilling  to  risk 
the  dangers  of  a  competition  in  which 
success  provokes  as  severe  criticism  as 
defeat. 

The  afiiEiirs  of  which  the  Secretary  has 
charge  employ  the  constant  services  of 
15,993  officers,  clerks,  and  employes,  of 
whom  3,520  are  in  the  Bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington, 5,151  are  in  the  Custom-Houses 
and  Sub-Treasuries,  and  7,822  are  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  service,  includ- 
ing inspectors,  collectors,  assessors,  etc., 
throughout  the  United  States.  Of  the 
41,000  officers  of  the  government,  about 
two  fifths  act  under  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  give  an 
outline  of  the  organization  of  this  vast 
force,  through  whose  hands  every  dollar 
'  of  the  funds  of  the  government  has  been 
collected  and  disbursed,  would  be  more 
laborious  than  interesting.  The  inquir- 
ing mind  learns,  with  a  misty  sense  of 
undefined  acquisition,  that  the  Treasury 
Department  is  divided  into  eighteen  Bu- 
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reans,  viz. :  the  Secretary's,  First  Comp- 
troller's, Second  Comptroller's,  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Audit- 
or's, Treasurer's,  Register's,  Solicitor's, 
Comptrollers  of  the  QurreDcy  and  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Statistics,  Court  Sur- 
vey, and  Light-Houses.  Of  these  the 
Auditors  and  Comptrollers  are  engaged 
in  examining  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  the  investigation  and  de- 
cision by  the  Auditor  being  prelimi- 
nary, and  by  the  Comptroller  final. 
Three  Auditors  and  one  CopiptroUer  are 
occupied  vith  military  and  naval  ac- 
counts, and  the  like  force  with  the  civil. 
Every  payment  is  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  only  after  its  propriety  has 
been  certified  by  an  Auditor  and  Comp- 
troller. Accounts  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  kept  by  the  Treasurer, 
the  Comptroller,  the  Register,  and  the 
Secretary,  but  most  fully  by  the  Reg- 
ister. Collectors  and  Receivers  account 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  accord- 
ing to  the  amounts  of  their  collections. 
They  are  brought  to  account  in  cases 
of  delay  by  the  Comptroller  and  So- 
licitor of  the  Treasury.  The  functions 
of  the  other  Bureaus  are  suggested  by 
their  titles.  Each  of  these  Bureaus  is 
further  divided  into  divisions,  of  which 
the  Secretary's  comprises  the  following : 
"  Of  Warrants,"  "  Appointments,"  "  Cur- 
rency," "  Redemption,"  "  Loans,"  "  Cap- 
tured and  Abandoned  Property,"  "  Reve- 
nue-Tariff;" "Revenue-Marine,"  "Remis- 
sion of  Forfeitures,"  "Fines  and  Pen- 
alties," "Internal  Revenue  Law,"  "In- 
ternal Revenue  Finance,"  "Customs, 
"  Administration,  and  Warehousing," 
"  Steamboat-Inspection,"  "Shipping  and 
Consular  Correspondence,"  "Supervis- 
ing Architect,"  "  Recording  and  Library 
Documents  and  Files,"  and  "  Printing." 
In  effecting  loans,  the  money  loaned 
is  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Upon  the  certificates  of  deposit 
the  Register  fills  out  the  bonds,  which 
since  1868  are  printed  in  the  Printing 
Division  of  the  Secretary's  Bureau,  and 
sends  them  to  the  Loan  Branch  of  the 
Secretary's  office,  where  they  are  re- 
corded, countersigned,  and  compared 


with  the  certificates  of  deposit  and  tiie 
books.  Thereupon  the  certificates  of 
deposit  are  cancelled  to  prevent  their 
use  again,  and  the  cancelled  certificates 
and  bonds  are  returned  to  the  Register, 
who  issues  the  latter  to  the  public 
creditor.  The  legal-tender  notes,  com- 
monly called  '*  greenbacks,"  are  en- 
graved and  printed  in  New  York  by  the 
American  and  National  Bank-Note  Com- 
panies.* The  notes  are  forwarded  by  ex- 
press to  the  Secretary,  delivered  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Currency  Bureau,  there 
counted,  separated,  trimmed,  examined, 
and  delivered  to  the  Treasurer,  who  cred- 
its them  in  his  accounts,  and  he  becomes 
debited  on  the  books  of  the  Register. 
They  are  paid  to  the  public  by  the 
Treasurer.  No  money  is  received  into 
or  paid  from  the  Treasury  except  on 
the  signature  of  a  Comptroller,  the 
Register,  and  finally  of  the  Secretary 
himself.  All  moneys  are  received  and 
certificates  of  deposit  are  issued  by  the 
receiver  as  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  Treasurer,  and  paid  by  checks  on 
the  dex>ositaries.  In  conducting  the 
Treasury,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
exempt  the  Secretary  from  responsibil- 
ity for  the  countless  millions  whidi  go 
through  his  hands,  or  to  pass  every 
dollar  under  his  eye.  The  latter  course, 
the  only  one  involving  actual  safety  to 
either  the  Secretary  or  the  people,  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  drudgery  in  the 
mere  reading  and  signing  of  papers,  in 
which  a  single  erroneous  signature 
might  cost  the  country  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  the  Secretary  his  honor  and 
position.  By  no  amount  of  organiza- 
tion, therefore,  can  the  Secretary  avoid 
the  vast  drudgery  essential  to  the  mere- 
ly HONEST  performance  of  his  duties. 
Only  after  this  labor  has  been  performed 
can  he  give  attention  to  the  appoint- 
ment  and  removals  of  his  16,000  sub- 
ordinates, and  to  the  myriad  questions 
of  law,  expediency,  method,  and  detail, 
which  come  up  to  him  from  every  city 

*  In  the  prfnttQg  of  notce  by  these  Oompaiiiea, 
whether  for  our  own  GoTemmont  or  tor  the  nui- 
ooB  European  and  American  nations  whkh  they 
have  ftnnished  with  a  paper  currency,  no  nutanif 
of  loss  has  ever  ocourTecL 
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and  Tillage  in  the  land  in  swarmB  like 
the  flies  of  Egypt  into  the  palaces  of 
Pharaoh,  for  his  assignment,  considera- 
tion, and  decision,  and  finally  to  those 
great  and  unprecedented  questions  of 
politics,  political  economy,  and  finance, 
wherein  he  is  often  expected  to  agree 
i?ith  the  less  informed,  to  ignore  ob- 
stacles which  he  knows  to  be  insur- 
mountable, to  dash  after  results  without 
the  means  of  attaining  them,  and  to 
drop  the  unattractive  but  essential  sub- 
stance for  the  more  alluring  shadow. 

No  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
enjoyed  larger  opportunities  than  Mr. 
McCuUoch  for  a  thorough  and  practical 
education  in  finance  before  entering 
upon  his  ofiSce.  He  is  of  Scottish  fa- 
mily, as  his  name  indicates,  and  his 
personal  habits  and  financial  yiews  are 
of  the  Scottish-American  pattern.  He 
aims  to  succeed  through  patient  labor, 
economy,  cautious,  prudent  calculation, 
and  strict  honesty,  rather  than  by  bril- 
liant strokes  of  genius. 

His  grandfather,  Adam  McCnlloch, 
emigrated  from  Dornoch,  Scotland,  and 
settled  in  Arundel,  Maine  (now  Kenne- 
bunk  Port),  about  the  year  1765.  He 
was  a  fine  scholar,  and,  like  so  many  of 
the  Scotch,  was  thrifty,  hospitable, 
clannish,  and  of  most  excellent  humor. 
As  a  merchant  he  acquired  a  handsome 
fortune.  His  father  was  likewise  a 
merchant,  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  .1812,  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enterprising  ship-owners  in 
New  England.  The  war,  Tvith  the  re- 
strictions it  involved,  swept  away  his 
fortune  in  its  general  havoc  of  com- 
mercial interests.  About  the  time  his 
father*s  embarrassments  commenced,  Mr. 
McCulloch  was  bom,  and  he  received 
only  the  advantages  of  an  academical 
education,  and  of  a  little  more  than  a 
single  year  at  Bowdoin  College.  Leav- 
ing coUege  in  his  sophomore  year,  then 
seventeen  years  old,  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  continued  to  teach  until 
1829,  when  by  close  economy  he  had 
saved  enough  to  enable  him  to  read 
law.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law 
in  Kennebunk,  his  native  town,  whence 
he  removed,  in  1882,  to  Boston,  and 


there  completed  his  legal  studies.  Hav- 
-  ing  long  previously  resolved  to  make 
his  home  in  the  West,  he  left  Boston  in 
April,  1888,  and  in  June  following  ar 
rived  in  Port  Wayne,  Indiana,  then 
a  frontier  trading-post,  described  by 
him  as  a  ^^  mere  dot  of  civilization  in 
the  heart  of  a  magnificent  wilderness." 
About  that  time,  however,  it  began  to 
grow  rapidly,  and  is  now  the  second 
city  in  the  State. 

Id  the  Pall  of  1886  he  was  invited, 
though  a  young  man  with  little  experi- 
ence in  business,  to  organize  and  take 
the  management  of  a  Branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana,  at  Port  Wayne. 
He  accepted  the  offer  without  intending 
to  abandon  his  profession,  but  in  a  few 
months  became  so  interested  in  bank- 
ing, that  he  determined  to  make  it  his 
permanent  business.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  a  Director  of  the  State  Bank, 
and  he  continued  to  be  the  Cashier  and 
manager  of  the  Branch,  and  a  Director 
of  the  Bank,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
charter,  in  1867.  The  great  success  of 
that  admirably  conducted  banking  in- 
stitution was  very  largely  the  result  of 
his  financial  conservatism  and  ability. 

In  1856  a  new  bank,  known  as  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  was  char- 
tered, with  twenty  branches,  and  an 
authorized  capital  of  six  millions  of 
dollars.  Mr.  McCulloch  was,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Directors,  elected 
President.  Under  his  skilful  manage- 
ment, aided  by  the  best  financiers  in 
the  State,  this  Bank  took  high  rank 
among  the  large  banking  institutions 
of  the  country.  It  maintained  specie 
payments  during  the  trying  periods  of 
1857  and  1861,  and  until  its  branches 
were  merged  in  the  National  Banking 
System,  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  (if 
not  the  very  strongest)  and  most  wisely 
conducted  Banks  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  providing'  for  a  National 
Currency  through  the  agency  of  Nation- 
al Banks,  became  a  law  in  Pebruary, 
1868.  In  April  of  that  year  Mr.  McCul- 
loch was  requested  by  Mr.  Chase,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  become 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
to  undertake  the  very  difiScult  task  of 
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organizing  a  National  Currency  Bureau, 
and  bringing  tiie  banking  inBtitutiona 
of  the  States  under  the  national  bank- 
ing law.  The  request  was  promptly 
complied  with,  although  the  acceptance 
of  the  office  involyed  a  large  sacrifice 
of  income  and  of  comfort  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  McCulloch.  The  ability  with 
which  this  task  was  accomplished  was 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  the 
bankers  and  business  men  throughout 
the  country,  and,  in  connection  with 
his  previous  experience  as  a  banker, 
had  great  weight  with  the  press  and 
people  in  influencing  them  to  urge 
upon  President  Lincoln  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  office  came  to  him  almost  by 
necessity,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
banking  experience  and  his  familiarity 
with  finance.  Mr.  Fessenden,  talented 
as  he  is,  had  accepted  with  reluctance, 
and  held  with  hesitation  and  diffidence, 
the  reins  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Chase,  in 
whose  great  abilities  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence was  felt  by  a  very  large  party, 
had  been  transferred  to  a  higher  but 
less  difficult  and  arduous  position.  Mr. 
Cisco,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Sub-Treasury  at  New  York,  and  whose 
practical  acquaintance  with  banking 
and  finance  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Mr.  McCulloch,  was  the  leading  name 
mentioned  in  Eastern  circles  for  the 
position.  Mr.  McCulloch,  as  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  already  predded 
oyer  a  leading  bureau  of  the  Treasury, 
and  was  most  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  entire  department  during 
the  two  last  years  of  the  war.  His 
antecedents,  experience,  and  character, 
combined  to  present  him  as  the  most 
able  and  available  successor  of  Mr.  Fes- 
senden. The  Western  press  and  people, 
led  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Legislatures  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
other  Western*  States,  by  resolution 
spontaneously  concurred  in  praying  for 
his  appointment.  President  Lincoln,  as 
was  his  wont,  bowed  to  the  popular 
demand,  with  which  his  own  judgment 
fully  agreed. 

On  Mr.  McCuUoch's  accession  to  the 
office  of  Secretary,  in  March,  1865,  he 


announced  his  policy  to  be,  1st.  To 
raise  by  loans  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  the  soldiers  of  the  great  Union 
army,  and  all  other  demands  upon  the 
Treasury;  2d.  To  tand  all  obligatiMis 
as  they  should  mature  into  gold-bear- 
ing bonds ;  8d.  To  contract  the  currency 
steadily,  on  the  theory  that  its  depreda- 
tion was  due  in  great  part  to  the  exoea- 
sive  quantity  in  circulation,  until  its 
value  should  advance  to  par  with  gold, 
thereby  restoring  the  government  and 
the  country  to  specie  payments,  and 
turning  the  people  from  speculation  and 
gambling,  with  all  their  unhealthful 
immoral  tendencies,  back  to  Intimate 
industry  and  business,  with  the  blesnngs 
which  attend  them ;  4th.  To  keep  the 
public  revenues  sufficiently  in  excess  of 
the  expenses  to  enable  him  to  devote 
1200,000,000  per  annum  toward  paying 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  thereby  securing  the  payment 
of  the  debt  in  less  than  a  third  of  a 
century.  Whatever  adverse  criticism 
the  carrying  out  of  these  views  subse- 
quently provoked,  they  received,  when 
uttered,  ^e  general  assent  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  special  concurrence  of 
Congress.  Though  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  not  versed  in  finance,  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  repub- 
lican government  that,  even  in  finance, 
no  policy  can  be  maintained  which 
the  masses  of  the  ])eople  cannot  com- 
prehend and  approve.  Mr.  ficCul- 
loch  has  been  held  to  account  because 
some  $800,000,000  of  7.808  and  $600,- 
000,000  of  other  securities  due  in  ^ 
'67,  and  '68,  and  bearing  interest  at  7|\ 
per  cent,  in  currency,  have  been  funded 
into  Five-Twenty  bonds  bearing  interest 
at  6  per  cent  in  coin.  It  is  argued  that 
as  coin  has  maintained  from  the  year 
'65  to  the  present  Ume  an  average  pre- 
mium of  40  per  cent,  over  currency,  the 
six  per  cent,  coin  interest  has  been 
equivalent  to  at  least  8fV  interest  in 
currency,  and  this  increa^  of  lyV  P^^ 
cent,  interest  in  currency  has  thus  fv 
increased  our  annual  interest  by  at  least 
$10,000,000.  By  lessening  the  utility 
of  currency  in  paying  the  national  in- 
terest and  increasing  the  necessity  far 
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gold,  it  has  depreciated  the  former  and 
enhanced  the  latter,  thus  increasing  that 
premium  on  gold  ^hich  is  a  practical 
obetacle  to  specie  payments.  It  is  true 
that  when  we  return  to  specie  payments 
our  interest  will  have  been  diminished 
by  the  binding  of  the  7.30s,  but  thus 
far  it  has  been  increased.  To  all  such 
criticisms  it  may  fairly  be  replied,  that 
the  7.30s  ran  for  so  short  a  time,  that  ' 
had  they  not  been  funded  their  holders 
would  long  ere  this  have  been  demand- 
ing their  payment  And  as  the  Goyern- 
ment  was  clearly  unable  then  to  pay, 
either  in  gold  or  currency,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  national  debt,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  fund  them  into  bonds,  and  none 
more  favorable  were  authorized  or  pos- 
sible than  the  5.20a.  Moreover,  the  Act 
of  Congress  made  them  convertible,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  into  5.20s ; 
and  though  the  Secretary  executed  the 
law,  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
a  policy  laid  down  for  him  by  the 
higher  authority  of  Congress.  The  Sec- 
retary's policy  of  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency was  at  first  endorsed  by  Congress, 
and  was  regarded  for  a  time  as  the  very 
test  of  soundness  in  finance.  It  was 
subjected  to  only  a  partial  trial,  and  the 
current  of  opinion  soon  set  so  strongly 
against  it,  as  a  means  of  restoring  specie 
payments,  that  it  was  overruled  by 
Congress,  and  tbe  Secretary,  though 
adhering  to  his  original  views,  obeyed 
the  voice  of  the  people's  representatives. 
The  opponents  of  contraction  have  been 
m<M:e  successful  in  thwarting  the  policy 
than  in  agreeing  upon  the  grounds  for 
its  defeat  Its  more  ultra  opponents 
urg^  that  the  theory  of  contraction  is 
defective  at  the  outset,  in  that  it  as- 
sumes that  the  value  of  the  currency 
depends  on  its  volume  merely,  whereas 
its  value,  they  argue,  depends  on  that 
of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  national  debt. 
Paper  currency  has  been  defined  by 
some  economists  as  transferable  debt, 
since  all  transferable  debt  may  be  used 
as  a  means  of  payment — and  therefore  as 
a  currency.  Hence,  in  the  view  of  such, 
the  only  true  contraction  is  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  and  any  other  only  substi- 
tutes  interest-bearing  bonds  for  non- 


interest-bearing  notes,  i.  e.,  a  less  con- 
venient form  of  currency  for  one  far 
more  convenient  They  point,  in  sup- 
port of  the  dependence  of  currency  for 
its  value  on  the  bonds,  to  the  fact  that 
the  bonds  and  currency,  whether  at  par 
with  gold  as  in  1860,  at  40  per  cent  as 
in  1864,  or  at  78  per  cent  as  now,  have 
always  fallen  and  risen  pari  passu — ^the 
bonds  being  worth  only  as  much  more 
than  currency  as  was  caused  by  their 
interest-bearing  quality.  While  these 
views  have  great  plausibility,  if  not 
force,  their  advocates  will  hardly  claim 
that  a  bond  for  a  large  sum,  due  with 
interest  at  a  distant  day,  has  all  the  fea- 
tures of  currency  which  belong  to  notes 
for  small  sums,  payable  on  demand 
without  interest.  As  the  ready  ex- 
changeability of  the  security  increases, 
its  liability  to  be  used  and  classed  as  a 
currency  increases.  Evidently,  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  national  debt  into 
currency  would  vastly  increase  its  de- 
preciation, and  probably  would  reduce 
its  value  to  a  merely  nominal  figure,  like 
that  attained  in  1868  and  1864  by  Con- 
federate notes.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  existence  of  a  given  amount  of  the 
national  debt  in  the  form  of  non-interest- 
bearing  notes,  tends  far  more  to  depre- 
ciate public  credit,  enhance  the  premium 
on  gold,  and  delay  a  return  to  specie ' 
payment,  than  would  any  amount  of 
debt  invested  in  long  interest-bearing 
bonds.  So  far,  therefore,  the  violent 
assaults  on  the  theory  of  contraction 
have  bred  distrust,  but  have  lailed  to 
vindicate  the  absolute  denial  of  its 
efiScacy. 

Other  opponents  of  contraction  allege 
that,  after  business  has  adapted  itself  to 
a  certain  volume  of  currency,  no  matter 
what  that  volume  may  be,  it  is  as  great 
an  evil  to  contract  as  it  was  to  expand 
it ;  that  business  requires  chiefly  perma^ 
nence,  and  that  specie  payments  should 
be  resumed  by  authorizing  all  contracts 
to  be  made  in  gold  or  depreciated  paper, 
as  parties  prefer,  and  all  courts  of  law 
to  recognize  the  difference  of  value. 
This,  it  is  thought,  would  lead  to  the 
gradual  substitution  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard for  the  paper,  reducing  the  sums 
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named  in  outstanding  debts  payable  in 
currency,  to  the  sums  in  gold  which  said 
debts  are  actually  worth.  This  would 
produce  resumption,  without  swelling 
the  burden  of  debts  contracted  in  cur- 
rency, worth  only  40  or  78  cents  per 
dollar  In  gold,  by  compelling  the  debtor 
to  pay  them  in  currency  worth  100. 
Undoubtedly,  the  popular  objection  to 
resumption  now  lies  in  the  hostility  of 
the  debtop-dbss  to  having  40  per  cent, 
added  to  the  burden  of  their  debts,  by 
contractiog  to  that  extent  the  currency 
in  which  they  are  to  be  paid.  The  diffi- 
culty lies,  not  in  resumption  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  the  people.  It  would  be 
of  no  use  to  make  their  paper  currency 
worth  40  per  cent,  more  than  their 
private  debts,  for  they  could  not  afford 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  payment  any 
more  than  they  can  now  afford  to  use 
gold.  In  the  event  of  a  contraction 
that  would  carry  greenbacks  to  par 
with  gold,  their  private  debts  would 
therefore  go  unpaid,  and  woidd  soon 
constitute  an  inferior  currency,  over 
which  the  greenbacks  would  bear  a  pre- 
mium. In  short,  contraction  would  "  de- 
monetrize^'  greenbacks,  as  it  has  gold, 
and  leave  the  people  without  a  currency 
corresponding  in  value  to  their  money 
of  account  and  exchange,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  should  make  one  for  them- 
selves, by  substituting  private  notes  for 
those  of  Government.  Without  agree- 
ing with  all  these  premises,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cnlloch  strongly  favors  the  policy  of 
authorizing  gold  contracts  and  of  taking 
such  legislative  measures  as  will  cause 
contracts,  now  payable  in  currency,  to 
be  changed  upon  terms  equally  just 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  to  con- 
tracts payable  in  gold  at  the  reduced 
figures.  He  thinks  this  would  promote 
returns  to  specie  payments  by  a  mode 
which,  if  the  law  were  properly  guarded, 
could  not  be  made  oppressive  to  the 
debtor-class,  while  it  would  be  entirely 
acceptable  to  creditors.  Still  other  op- 
ponents of  contraction — at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  that  eminent  American 
economist,  Henry  C.  Carey — asserts  that 
our  entire  note-currency  amounts  to  only 
$20  per  capita,  while  the  entire  currency 


of  England  is  $25  per  capita,  and  that 
of  France  $30  per  capita,  though  about 
half  of  the  former  and  seven  eightlu 
of  the  latter  are  specie.  He  attrib- 
utes our  eras  of  expansion  and  specola. 
tion  to  the  excessive  discounts  and  de- 
posits of  the  banks,  contending  that 
these  are  the  most  frmtful  sources  of 
expansion,  and  that  they,  rather  than 
bank-notes  or  Gk)vemment-notea,  con- 
stitute a  currency  which  needs  check, 
regulation,  and  limitstioB.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  McCuUoch,  in  bis  Re- 
port for  1866,  elaborately  aigws  tbst 
the  expansions  in  bank  dqtosits  s&d 
discounts,  which  led  to  the  crises  of 
1837  and  1867,  were  preceded  by  cone' 
spending  expansions  in  the  bank-note 
circulation,  and  that  the  inflation  of 
notes  occasioned  the  inflation  of  depoeitB 
and  discounts,  the  underlying  cause  of 
both  being  our  overtrading  with  Eor 
rope,  and  the  enormous  credits,  and 
delay  In  settling  the  balances  to  which 
this  overtrading  gave  rise. 

The  policy  suggested  by  Mr.  McCol- 
loch,  in  1865,  for  paying  the  debt  in 
thirty -two  years,  was  exceeded  dming 
the  years  '66  and  '67,  in  which  one  tenth 
of  the  entire  debt  was  paid  off.  Lideed, 
if  we  include  the  unliquidated  portion 
of  the  debt  incurred  at  the  close  of  the 
war  for  back  pay,  bounties,  penaionfl, 
transportation,  etc.,  with  the  amount  for 
which  bonds  were  issued,  our  entire  debt 
outstanding  on  June  1st,  1866,  was  more 
than  $8,300,000,000,  and  our  entire  pay- 
ment on  account  of  it  exceeds  $830,000,- 
000,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  princi- 
pal. The  strain  on  the  taxpayers,  how- 
ever, was  deemed  excessive,  and  during 
the  present  year  the  revenue  is  intended 
to  barely  equal  expenditures.  Underthis 
relaxation  the  country  will  probably  so 
far  recover  its  financial  health  and  tone 
as  to  resume  the  payment  of  its  debt 
within  a  year  or  two  at  most,  and  the 
average  rate  of  payment  will  vazy  bot 
little  (torn  the  Secretary's  estimate.  In 
his  Report  for  1866,  the  startling  fact  is 
advanced  that  the  usual  products  of  our 
industry  exceed  26  per  cent  upon  the 
total  values  of  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  country,  and  that  bis  pn>- 
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posed  rate  of  paying  the  principal  wotild 
absorb  less  than  6  per  cent  of  our  annual 
productions  the  first  year,  and  barely 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  thirty- 
second  or  final  year.  While  these  facts 
show  that  the  payment  of  the  principal 
should  be  deemed  not  only  practicable 
bat  easy,  they  also  raise  the  question 
whether  it  is  true  economy  to  take  from 
the  taxpayers  capital  which,  in  their 
hands,  is  earning  95  per  cent.,  in  order 
to  cancel  a  debt  which  we  can  carry  for 
six  per  cent.  Mr.  McOulloch,  however, 
with  the  financial  conservatism  natural 
to  his  character,  stands  as  much  opposed 
to  all  schemes  for  perpetuating  as  to 
those  for  repudiating  the  debt.  He  no 
more  regards  a  national  debt  as  a  na- 
tional blessing,  than  a  private  debt  as 
an  individual  boon.  It  must  ultimately 
be  paid.  But  until  it  can  be  paid,  let  it 
be  made  as  usefUl  as  possible.  Our  bank- 
ing system  must  be  founded  on  debts  or 
bonds  of  some  kind  as  security  for  its 
bank-note  circulation.  The  security  of 
the  national  bonds  has  been  found  so 
perfect,  that  the  notes  of  the  few  na- 
tional banks  which  failed,  have  borne  a 
premium  instead  of  being  at  a  discount, 
and  the  note  of  a  national  bank  in  Ore- 
gon passes  without  discount  in  Maine. 
Mr.  McOulloch's  agency  in  founding  the 
national  banking  system  lias  been  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Mr.  Chase.  All  his 
Reports  contain  sound  and  elaborate 
defences  of  the  system,  as  the  only 
source  from  whence  we  can  derive  a 
currency  that  shall  expand  and  contract 
with  the  wants  of  the  community,  and 
shall  be  of  uniform  value  throughout 
the  country. 

In  his  Report  of  December,  1805,  he 
thus  states  his  views  of  the  legal-tender 
notes: 

The  right  of  Congress,  at  all  times,  to  borrow 
money  and  to  issue  obligations  for  loans  in  such 
form  as  may  be  convenient,  is  unquestionable ; 
but  their  authority  to  issue  obligations  for  a 
circulating  medium  as  monej,  and  to  make 
these  obligations  a  legal  tender,  can  only  be 
foand  in  the  unwritten  law  which  sanctions 
whatever  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
whose  doty  it  is  to  maintain  the  Government 
against  its  enemies,  may  consider  in  a  great 
emergency  necessary  to  be  done.    The  present 


legtl-tender  acts  were  wor-measnres,  and  while 
the  repeal  of  those  provisioas  which  made  the 
United  States  notes  lawful  monef  is  not  now 
recommended,  the  Secretary  is  of  th«  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  remain  in  force  one  i^y 
longer  than  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
people  to  prepare  -for  a  retnm  to  the  constitu- 
lional  currency. 

The  reasons  which  are  sometimes  urged  in 
favor  of  United  States  notes  as  a  permanent 
currency  are,  the  saving  of  interest  and  their 
perfect  safety  and  uniform  value. 

The  objection  to  such  a  policy  is,  that  the  pa- 
per circulation  of  the  country  should  be  flexible, 
increasing  and  decreasing  according  to  the 
requirements  of  legitimate  business,  while,  if 
furnished  by  the  Ctovemment,  it  would  be  quite 
likely  to  be  governed  by  the  necessities  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  interesta  of  parties,  rather  than 
the  demands  of  commerce  and  trade.  Besides, 
a  permanent  Government  currency  would  be 
greatly  in  the  way  of  public  economy,  and 
would  giro  to  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
GeveromeDt  a  power  which  it  might  be  under 
strong  temptations  to  use  for  other  purposes 
than  the  public  good — keeping  the  question  of 
the  currency  constantly  before  the  people  as  a 
political  question,  than  which  few  things  would 
be  more  injurious  to  business. 

But  the  great  and  insuperable  objection,  as 
already  stated,  to  the  direct  issue  of  notes  by 
the  Govemment,  as  a  policy,  is  the  fact,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
limited  and  defined  powers,  and  that  the 
authority  to  issue  notes  as  money  is  neither 
expressly  given  to  Gongress  by  the  Constito- 
tion,  nor  fairly  to  be  inferred,  except  as  a 
xneasare  of  necessity  in  a  great  national  exi- 
gency. No  consideration  of  a  mere  pecuniary 
character  should  induce  an  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  powers  not  clearly  contemplated  by 
the  instrument  upon  which  our  political  fabric 
was  established. 

As  soon  aa  we  shall  have  returned  to 
specie  payments,  Mr.  McCulloch  believes 
the  national  system  should  be  made  one 
of  free  banking ;  but  he  would  regard  no 
additional  deposit  of  securities  as  effect- 
ual to  prevent  inflation  if  banks  were 
authoriaed  to  issue  unlimited  quantities 
of  depreciated  pap^.  He  has  been  per- 
sistent in  advocating  a  rigid  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  faith  against  the 
proposed  sch^DDies  of  paying  the  Five- 
Twenty  bonds  in  greenbacks,  and  has 
opposed  the  efforts  to  sulyject  the  bonds 
to  local  taxation,  as  calculated  to  pre- 
vent a  general  distribution  of  them 
among  the  States  and  counties  in  which 
taxes  have  so  little  equality,  and  to 
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canae  a  larger  export  of  bonds  to  for- 
eign countries,  thereby  increasing  the 
annual  drain  of  gold  to  foreig^n  credit- 
ors. It  is  seriously  to  be  feared  that  the 
natural  tendencies  of  this,  as  of  other 
countries,  would  be  to  repudiate  its 
debt,  if  it  should  adopt  such  legislation 
as  would  cause  but  few  of  its  own  peo- 
ple to  own  its  bonds.  The  honor  of  a 
nation  is  always  endangered  when  it  is 
.separated  from  the  interests  of  its  peo- 
ple. As  a  financial  statesman,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oulloch  is  an  impressible  and  open  list- 
ener to  the  advocates  of  conflicting  poli- 
cies, but  cautious  and  conservative  in  the 
formation  of  his  own  views.  His  reports 
often  recognize  the  premises  on  which 
adverse  theories  are  based,  while  com- 
ing to  modified  or  opposite  conclusions. 
He  is  non-partisan  in  finance,  as  in  poli- 
tics. Often  facts  on  which  persons  with 
a  less  comprehenaiYe  grasp  of  financial 
questions  base  an  entire  creed  or  policy, 
serve  with  him  only  to  modify  different 
views,  or  qualify  other  conclusions.  He 
appreciates  much  "^th  which  he  does 
not  agree,  and  cares  more  to  harmonize 
practical  difficulties  than  to  ride  hob- 
bies or  be  sustained  in  pet  theories.  He 
is  more  able  than  brilliant,  more  safe 
than  original,  more  successful  than  tal- 
ented. His  industry  in  prosecuting 
business,  and  promptness  in  despatch- 
ing it,  are  remarkable.  Appearing  at 
his  office  regularly  at  half-past  eight 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  he  goes  straight 
to  work,  and  never  pauses  nor  tires  until 
every  item  of  business  has  been  disposed 
of,  or  referred  to  the  proper  bureau  of 
the  department,  and  every  visitor  has 
been  seen  and  his  complaint  or  other 
business  considered.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  has  not  lost  a  day  from  the  like 
vigorous  and  rigid  attention  to  business. 
If  he  has  not  the  imperious  and  com- 
bative genius  of  a  professional  reformer, 
he  is  open  to  all  sugg^estions,  and  his 
entire  influence  is  given  to  prevent 
abuses. 

His  successor  will  enter  upon  the 
office  relieved  of  those  stupendous 
difficulties  which  beset  the  administra- 
tions of  Chase,  Feasenden,  and  McCnl- 
loch.   He  will  find  the  financial  policies 


of  the  country,  relative  to  debt,  tazar 
tion,  and  currency,  in  many  respecte 
matured,  and  the  machinery  of  govcsn- 
ment  adjusted  to  its  newconditionB  and 
running  smoothly.  Instead  of  beiii^ 
called  on  to  raise  vast  sums  by  loans  in 
excess  of  the  annual  revenne,  upoa  a 
credit  which  must  sink  lower  with  each 
new  burden,  he  will  be  engaged  in 
reducing  the  debt  by  steps  which,  how- 
ever unskilfully  performed,  can  only 
advance  the  national  credit  Eleven 
hundred  millions  of  short  debts  fell  due 
during  McCuUoch^s  administration,  the 
funding  of  which  into  long  bonds  has 
constantly  increased  the  gold-'beariag 
portion  of  the  debt,  and  so  kept  gold 
up,  and  the  national  credit  depressed. 
His  snocesBor  will  find  these  short  debts 
all  funded,  and  demanding  no  farther 
attention  within  twenty  years  than  the 
payment  of  the  interest  The  questions 
of  financial  policy  which  have  been 
a^tated  in  the  pending  election  will  be 
settled  by  its  result  The  policy  of  so 
adjusting  our  tarifis  to  our  internal 
taxes  as  to  protect  American  mannfao- 
tores  having  been  inaugorated  by  the 
Republican  party  in  the  Morrill  taiifif  of 
1861  and  '2  and  its  amendments^  which 
were  psssed  pursuant  to  the  protective 
clause  in  the  Chicago  platform  of  1860, 
and  having  been  distinctly  adopted  and 
endorsed  by  the  protective  section  of 
the  Democratic  platform  adopted  in 
New  York,  may  for  the  present .  be 
regarded  as  the  undisputed  policy  of 
the  American  people  without  distinction 
of  party.  The  fact  that  the  Democratic 
party  in  its  recent  platform  made  no 
assault  upon  the  National  Banking  Sys- 
tem, removes  that  much-vexed  question 
from  the  arena  of  politics  and  leaves  the 
system  intact,  to  be  expanded  and  per- 
fected as  the  wants  of  our  people  require. 
The  questions  involved  in  Beconstrac- 
tion  are  also  settled,  and  the  national 
credit  will  be  relieved  of  their  embar- 
rassment This  alone  should  take  off  a 
third  of  the  premium  on  gold  which 
has  prevailed  while  they  were  pendiog. 
The  funding  of  our  accruing  short  debts 
into  bonds  due  twenty  years  hence,  the 
effect  of  which  is  now  just  b^^ning  to 
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be  felt,  will  tend  strongly  towards  a 
rise  of  our  bonds  and  currency,  and  a 
decline  of  gold  to  par.  Our  bonds 
could  not  rise  to  par  so  long  as  new 
issues  were  constantly  being  thrown  on 
the  market.  Now  that  this  has  ceased, 
their  advance  toward  par  inust  be^n. 
lYhile  this  advance  results  from  work 
performed  by  Mr.  HcCulloch,  its  effects, 
viz.,  a  fall  of  gold  and  return  to  specie 
payments,  will  be  manifest  during  the 
term,  and  will  redound  to  the  credit,  of 
his  successor.  It  only  remains,  to  per- 
fect our  national  credit,  that  our  annual 
productions  shall  once  more  exceed 
our  expenditures,  so  that  our  exports, 
exclusive  of  bullion,  may  pay  for  our 
imports,  and  the  balance  of  trade  with 
Europe  turn  again  in  our  favor.  This 
will  cause  an  accumulation  of  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  public  and  private  credit  to 
par  with  specie. 

While  the  incoming  secretary,  should 
the  country  remain  at  peace^  will  find 
flowers  thus  blooming  in  his  path  where 
only  thorns  beset  his  predecessors,  his 
office  win  still  be  one  requiring  great 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  banking  and  finance.  One  of  the 
first  measures  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, if  it  shall  not  be  accomplished 
during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  McCul- 
loch's  term,  must  be  the  retirement  of 
the  remnant  of  the  greenback  currency 
and  the  expansion  of  the  National 
Banking  System,  so  as  to  make  it  firee, 
and  its  benefits  equal  throughout  the 
country.  A  bank  is  a  shop  for  baying 
and  selling  money.  There  are  the  same 
reasons  against  allowing  the  privilege 
of  banking  to  be  monopolized  by  those 
now  engaged  in  it,  as  there  are  against 
confining  the  right  to  sell  meat  to  the 
number  now  selling  meat.  The  latter 
would  make  meat  dear,  and  the  former 
makes  money  scarce  and  high,  and  pre- 
vents the  banks  from  rendering  their 
full  service  to  business.  The  present 
banking  system  went  into  effect  when 
the  West  was  too  poor  to  embrace  ftilly 
Its  advantages,  and  when  the  rebellion 
prevented  the  South  from  doing  so. 
The  total  amount  of  currency  which 


may  be  issued  under  it  to  all  the  banks 
is  $800,000,000,  and  this  having^  all 
been  issued,  no  new  banks,  with  the 
privilege  of  circulating  notes,  can  be 
started.  Bo  large  a  proportion  of  this 
$800,000,000  has  been  issued  to  the 
States  east  of  Ohio  and  nor^ih  of  Mary- 
land, and  so  little  to  those  South  and 
West,  as  to  give  the  former  about  $100,- 
000,000  more  bank-note  circulation  than 
they  had  before  the  war,  a^d  the  latter 
nearly  as  much  less.  This  inequality  is 
felt  in  a  great  dearth  of  currency  in  the 
South  and  West  relatively  to  the  East. 
The  banking  system  with  its  present 
limitation  is  bark-bound.  It  must  have 
leave  to  grow,  or  die.  Great  practical 
difficulties  surroimd  this  question.  Many 
of  the  measures  which  have  been  pro- 
posed in  and  out  of  Congress  would 
fiood  the  country  with  an  unlimited 
issue  of  irredeemable  paper  currency. 
The  greenbacks  must  be  withdrawn  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  bank-notes. 
But  heretofore  the  latter  have  derived 
their  fixed  value  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  redeemable  in  the  former.  When 
the  greenback  shall  be  withdrawn,  in 
what  shall  the  bank-notes  be  redeema- 
ble ?  If  in  each  other,  then  there  is  no 
end  to  their  expansion  and  depreciation. 
If  in  gold,  then  our  banking  system 
cannot  be  made  free  till  we  return  to 
specie  payments.  Tet  it  is  as  unjust 
that  men  should  be  prohibited  from 
entering  into  the  banking  business,  or 
rather  that  some  should  be  prohibited 
and  others  permitted,  because  our  na- 
tional bonds  are  not  at  par  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  as>  it  is  that  the  sale 
of  meat  or  drygoods  should  be  confined 
to  the  shops  already  started  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  it  would  doubtless  tend  lit- 
tle more  to  injure  our  industry,  and  delay 
a  return  to  specie  payments,  to  limit  our 
drygoods  trade  to  the  dealers  now  in 
the  business,  than  to  limit  our  banking  to 
our  present  number  of  banks  and  bank- 
ers. And  whatever  is  ui^ust  is  unne- 
cessary. This  is  one  of  the  opening 
channels  of  difilculty  for  the  new  Sec- 
retary, in  which  it  will  be  indispensable 
that  he  shall  go  forward,  and  yet  dis- 
astrous unless  he  steers  wisely.    We  are 
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not  yet  in  a  condition  where  the  afEairs 
of  the  Treasury  may  be  allowed  to 
drift  while  the  man  at  the  wheel  is  in- 
quiring ^^  what  he  shall  do  to  be  saved.'' 
We  might  enlarge  upon  the  other 
difficulties  which  beset  the  Treasury 
Department,  but  imtil  the  reader  has 
solved  the  last,  it  suffices  to  show  the 
danger  of  regarding  this  important  office 
as  something  to  be  struck  off  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Better,  like  the  andent 
Romans,  sell  our  leading  offices  at  auc- 
tion, than  consign  the  administratioQ 
of  our  national  finances  to  a  mere  poli- 
tician who,  without  any  pretence  to 
familiarity  with  finance,  may  bring  the 


strongest  partisan  pressure  to  bear.  In 
the  present  declension  in  importance  if 
our  diplomatic  service,  our  foreign  min- 
istries should  afford  ample  asylums  for 
disappointed  aspirants,  and  they  may 
wisely  and  safely  be  reserved  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  country  should  pro- 
test, with  solemn  eamestoeis,  against 
the  disposition  of  politicians  to  dum 
leading  cabinet  offices  for  mere  partj 
services  without  regard  to  personal  ex- 
perience or  fitness.  We  bddeve  that  it 
no  time  would  such  a  protest  coincide 
more  folly  with  the  views  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  than  under  the  admims- 
tration  of  General  Grant. 
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Vmno  STATES. 

Our  record  doses  on  the  Sd  November,  be- 
fore the  results  of  the  deotion  are  reoeired. 
The  political  oampaign  has  absorbed  eveiy 
eatergy  of  the  people  throughout  the  Union, 
and  has  been  characterized  by  unprecedented 
earnestness.  This  presidential  election  •  is 
the  first  in  the  Southern  States  in  which 
the  two  races,  the  late  masters  and  the  late 
slaves,  will  vote  together  at  the  same  polls, 
and  on  terms  of  political  equality.  In  most 
of  the  elections  in  which  blacks  have  hereto- 
fore voted,  the  whites  have  abstained  fh>m 
voting.  The  situation  has  given  rise  to  vastly 
different  modes  of  treating  the  blacks,  all  de- 
pending on  their  relative  strength  or  weak- 
ness. In  the  lower  districts  of  South  Oaro- 
lina,  where  the  blacks  have  a  prepondenEnce 
which  gives  them  two  thirds  of  all  the  voters 
of  the  State,  prudent  Pemoorats,  like  Gov- 
ernor Orr,  have  abandoned  all  further  oppo- 
sition to  negro  sufirage,  have  invited  colored 
citizens  to  their  poUdcal  meetings,  have  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  colored  democratic 
clubs,  have  spoken  on  the  same  platforms 
%Tith  colored  orators,  and  have  imported  John 
Quincy  Adams  from  Massachusetts  to  deliver 
a  semi-Republican-Democratic  address,  to 
prove  how  nearly  South  Carolina  Democrats 
approzhnate  in  their  views  to  Northern  radi- 
cals. In  the  upper  sections  of  South  Caroli- 
na, around  Abbeville  and  Newberry,  where 
the  colored  element  is  munerically  weak,  out- 


rages have  been  perpetrated  whieh  foreshadow 
serious  violence  on  tiie  day  of  election.   So 
throughout  Om  Sooth.    At  Opdousas,  in  St 
Laundry  Parish,  Louisiana,  Mr,  Beotley,  an 
editor  of  the  St.  Lanndiy  JfVo^ren,  a  K^ub- 
llcan  paper,  was  assaulted  and  beaten  br  a 
party  of  rebels.     Some  negroes  rallied  to 
fight  in  his  defence  and  punish  the  aggress- 
ors ;  but  he  restrained  them  and  resorted  to 
the  courts  for  redress.    Warrants  were  isaed 
against  the  rebel  aggressors ;  but,  before  thej 
could  be  served,  they  assembled  ai  maue^ 
mobbed  the  JhrogreM  office,  sdzed  its  editor, 
Hr.  Durand,  carried  him  into  the  wodds,  mur- 
dered him,  and  scoured  the  town,  kilBng  erery 
Republican  they  met,  in<duding  about  100 
negroes,  and  wounding  fifty  more.    Only  fonr 
whites  were  w<Nmded,  and  none  killed.   At 
Shieveport,  La.,  8  Demociats  and  15  Sepab- 
licans  were  killed  in  a  political  quarrd   At 
Audram  Co.,  Mo.,  the^  Republican  inspectoo 
of  registration  were  shot  by  ex-rebds  and 
killed,  about  50  shots  being  exchanged,  ud 
many  wounded  on  both  sides.    At  Ashpole^ 
Robeson  Co.,  N.  C,  on  Sq)t.  27,  a  IfisB  Hill, 
daughter  of  Roderick  Hill,  a  Rqiublican,  was 
being  married  to  a  young  man,  also  a  Bepah- 
lican,  when  the  house  was  suiroanded  by 
rebels,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  shot,  the 
latter  bemg  killed  bstantiy.     Hon.  James 
Martin,  a  Republican  member  of  tiie  fegiikt- 
ture  for  the  Abbeville  distriet,  S.  C,  was  »• 
sassinated  on  Oct.  6,  ^ear  his  residsDoe,  by 
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four  Democrats,  for  haring  mildly  and  mode- 
rately Ideutified  himself  with  the  Bepublican 
party.  The  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
in  the  same  district  reports  18  murders  and 
other  outrages,  and  resigns  because  the  dis- 
trict is  **  too  hot "  for  him.^On  Oct  16  about 
50  Eu-KIux,  of  Arkansas,  seizing  a  steam-tug, 
boarded  the  steamer  Hesper  from  Memphis, 
bound  for  Little  Rock,  laden  with  8,840  mus- 
kets consigned  to  Got.  Clayton  for  the  State 
M lUtia ;  firing  into  the  Teasel,  they  drove 
captain  and  crew  ashore,  destroyed  the  aims 
and  threw  them  into  the  riyer,  resenring  one 
musket  each  for  themselTes. — ^W.  6.  Walker, 
a  Republican  speaker  of  Early  Co.,  Ga.,  and 
Charies  Fryer,  a  colored  Republican  who  ao* 
companied  him,  were  murdered  while  can- 
yassing  the  county  for  Gnmt  and  Colfax. — 
Oa  Oct.  18,  the  office  of  the  Bapides  Drihwie 
(Repub.),  of  Alexandria,  La.,  was  destroyed 
by  a  mob. — About  the  same  time,  the  Sheriff 
of  Iberyille,  Rep.,  was  murdered  in  his  bed, 
and  Judge  Valentine  Chase  and  Gen.  H.  H. 
Pope,  the  Sheriff  of  Franklin,  formerly  of  22d 
Illinois  Regiment,  and  a  jusUce  of  the  peace 
in  Caddo  Pariah,  La.,  and  the  President  of  a 
loyal  league  in  Alabama,  were  murdered.— 
On  Oct.  16,  Hon.  B.  F.  Randolph,  a  colored 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate  of  South 
Carolina,  was  murdered  by  three  white  Demo- 
crats in  front  of  the  Depot  at  Cokesburg  in 
Abbeville  Co.  He  was  a  political  speaker  of 
some  ability,  and  was  engaged  in  stumping 
the  District  for  Grant— On  the  19th,  Hon. 
Lee  Vance,  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Conyention,  was  murdered  at  Newberry 
Court  House.  Hon.  G.  W.  Dill,  a  prominent 
RepubUcan  of  South  Carolina,  was  also  mui^ 
dered— also  two  freedmcn  named  Tabby 
Simpson  and  Johnson  Gloeooe— also  Peter 
Cornell,  a  young  man  from  New  York,  and  a 
freedman  who  was  travelling  with  him.— 
About  the  24th  and  25th  October,  a  series 
of  riota  broke  out  in  St  Bernard  Parish,  ad- 
joining New  Orleans,  in  which  the  first  par- 
ties killed  were  several  negroes,  one  of  whom 
was  a  member  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice. The  negroes  gathered,  and  in  retalia- 
tion mobbed  a  bakery  kept  by  the  assailants, 
and  burned  it,  killing  the  baker  and  his  sou. 
The  first  rebel  statement,  that  women  and 
children  were  killed,  proves  to  be  untrue. 
The  excitement  extended  to  New  Orleans, 
where  Gov.  Warmouth  resigned  the  control 
of  the  peace  to  €ren.  Buchanan,  and  the 
troops  were  concentrated.  Democratic  dubs 
paraded  the  streets  in  force  at  night,  and  no 
blacks  were  permitted  to  appear    in   the 


streets.  The  Democrats  demanded  the  dis- 
missal of  the  negroes  who  had  been  appointed 
on  the  police.  About  200  of  them  failed  to 
report  for  duty  on  the  morning  after  the  riots, 
and  were  discharged,  and  whites  appointed  in 
their  places. — On  Oct  8,  Acyt.  Geo.  Wash- 
ington Smith,  who  had  entered  the  Union  ar^ 
mies  as  a  private,  served  gallantly  through  the 
war,  and  settled  in  Texas  in  1866,  a  young 
man  of  temperate  habits  and  remarkable  per 
sonal  virtues,  and  a  member  of  the  Constitu* 
tional  Convention,  addressed  a  Republican 
meeting  at  Jefferson,  Marion  Co.,  Texas.  Im- 
mediately after  the  meeting  dispersed  he  was 
attacked  by  six  or  eight  Democrats,  and  sev- 
eral shots  exchanged.  Mijor  Curtis,  in 
charge  of  20  U.  S.  troops  in  the  town,  thought 
prudent  to  place  A^Jt  Smith  in  the  jail  for 
safe  keeping.  The  excitement  increased,  and 
on  the  6th  800  armed  Eu-Klux  broke  open 
the  jail  and  murdered  Smith,  who  died  fight- 
ing bravely.  Twenty-seven  murders  of  Re- 
publicans were  published  in  rebel  papers  in 
Marion  Co.,  Texas,  in  one  week,  and  in  the 
same  week  Judge  Hart,  a  Republican  of  an 
adjoining  county,  and  Wm.  S.  Eirkmao,  Bu- 
reau Agent  of  Northeastern  Texas,  were 
killed.  Ofcourse,  negroes  aod  Unionists  were 
fleeing  from  the  region.— Hon.  James  Hinds, 
State  Senator  of  Arkansas,  and  a  Mr.  Brookes, 
Republican,  were  shot  and  killed  on  Oct.  22d 
by  James  A.  Clark,  Sec^y  of  the  Monroe  Co. 
Democratic  Committee. — ^About  the  same 
time  Dr.  I.  M.  Johnston,  of  Mississippi  Co., 
was  killed,  and  Senators  Wheeler  and  Barker, 
of  the  Arkansas  Legisbture,  were  very  nearly 
killed  by  their  wouM-be  assassins. — The  rebel 
citizens  of  Ware  county,  Ga.,  being  desirous 
of  obtaming  a  saw-mill  which  a  Northern  set- 
tler had  started  there,  disguised  themselves  as 
negroes,  took  the  carpetbagger,  gave  him  76 
lashes  with  a  rawhide,  and  drove  him  out  of 
the  oounty.*-ln  Upshur  Co.,  Texas,  on  Oct 
1st,  11  Ku-Klux,  in  white  gowns  and  conic 
hats,  and  masked,  took  an  elderly  black 
couple  out  of  their  bed,  tied  the  man  by  the 
ankles,  drew  him  feet  foremost  after  their 
horses  on  a  run  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
stream,  let  him  down  head  foremost  into  the 
water,  then  dragged  him  back  to  his  cabin, 
and  lashed  him  on  his  bare  back  until  they 
had  skinned  him  from  his  neck  to  his  waist. — 
The  committee  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
appointed  to  investigate  violence  in  that 
State,  report  204  persons  killed,  61  wounded, 
and  148  assailed. — Col.  A.  T.  Akerman, 
a  Grant  elector  and  old  resident  of  Georgia, 
was  refused  permission  to  stop  at  the  Hotel 
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at  Linoolnton  while  court  was  ritting  there, 
on  the  ground  that  it  wonld  lead  to  die  mob- 
bing of  the  hotel.— Captains  Porter  and  Wil- 
lis, of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau,  and  the  Sheriff 
of  Little  River  County,  Arkansas,  werekiUed 
on  the  2'7th  Oct  by  the  Eu-Klux. 

— ^The  campaign  in  the  Northern  States  has 
been  conducted  with  less  riolence,  but  not 
without  loss  of  life.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
October  7,  a  Republican  torchlight  proces- 
sion was  attacked,  about  fifty  shots  fired,  and 
several  persons,  including  the  Mayor,  were 
severely  injured.  Bloody  riots  occurred  in 
Indiana.  Eleven  persons  were  shot  on  elec- 
tion day,  October  18th,  in  PhiladelphU,  three 
of  whom,  Policeman  John  Young  and  the 
brothers  Byrnes,  of  whom  one  was  a  deputy 
sheriff,  were  killed.  Severe  riots  occurred  at 
Scranton,  Pa.  It  is  said  that  5,000  roughs 
went  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  on  the 
12th  to  vote  in  Philadelphia.  Ex-Governor 
Beall  of  Wisconsm,agaUant  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of  the  war,  a  well-known  writer,  and  a 
son-in-law  of  Femmore  Cooper,  was  killed  at 
Montana  by  Geo.  M.  Pinney,  Editor  of  the 
Montana  Posf,  on  account  of  a  political  quar- 
rel growing  out  of  an  article  published  m  the 
FofL  In  New  York  City,  on  October  80, 
Christopher  Pullman,  an  active  Republican  ex- 
Councilman,  engaged  in  challenging  persons 
applying  for  registration  under  alleged  fraud- 
ulent naturalizaUon  papers,  was  waylaid  and 
clubbed  nearly  to  death  by  parties  who  have 
not  yet  been  arrested.  All  the  above  enu- 
merated murders,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
were  assassinations  of  Republicans  by  Dem- 
ocrats. We  have  searched  carefully  for  in- 
stances of  the  opposite  kind,  and  find  none. 

— The  naturalization  frauds  in  Philadelphia 
^nd  New  York  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. In  both  cities  many  thousand  papers 
were  issued  by  Democratic  Judges  hi  blank, 
sold  for  small  sums  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
be  naturalized,  and  used  at  the  election.  The 
facts  painfully  suggest  the  necessity  of  revis- 
ing the  naturalization  laws  so  as  t0  render 
such  abuses  impossible. 

— Howell  Cobb,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Ex-Governor  of  Georgia, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Buchanan, 
Chairman    of  the   Providonal  Confederate 


Congress,  and  Brigadier-General  m  theRM 
Army,  died  at  the  fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  Kev 
York,  on  October  9tb,  at  the  age  of  5S. 

-^The  election  in  Connecticut,  October  Stb, 
for  town-officers,  resulted  in  a  netRepubtieao 
gain  of  2,626  votes  in  110  towns  out  164,  r^ 
versmg  the  Democratic  majority  of  1,760  in 
the  State,  and  leaving  a  net  Repobltc&niiuijM«> 
ity  of  less  than  1,000. 

—The  State  elections  in  PennsylTania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  on  the  18th  of  October,  vhidi 
were  looked  to  with  so  mnch  faiterest,  raolted 
in  a  sweeping  Republican  triumph,  though 
the  majorities  were  moderate.  Pennsyln^ 
elected  her  RepuUican  State  tieket,  conagdig 
of  Hartrauft,  Auditor  General,  and  OunpbeH, 
Surveyor  General,  by  a  migority  not  yetofr 
cially  determined,  but  which  cannot  vaiylOO 
from  10,000.  Indiana  elected  her  RepnbG. 
can  Governor,  Conrad  Baker,  and  eight  of  the 
State  Officers,  by  aboat  1,000  majority.  Ofaio 
elected  Isaao  R.  Sherwood  Secretary  of  State 
and  four  other  officers  of  the  State  ticket  bj 
about  1 7,000  migority.  The  Republicana,  hov-  i 
ever,lose  eight  Congressmen  in  these  SUtesioi 
gain  one.  They  gain,  however,  two  United 
States  Senators,  one  in  Indiana  and  one  in 
Pennsylvania.  Nebraska  elected  Dtrid  Bai- 
ler (Repub.)  Governor  and  the  entire  State 
ticket  by  about  2,000  majority.  West  Yir-  ' 
gmia,  on  October  22d,  elected  a  Sepobfiean 
Governor  and  entire  State  ticket  bj  4^000 
majority,  all  the  Republican  candidates  for 
Congress  and  a  migority  of  between  SO  tad 
40  on  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  Leg- 
islature, thus  securing  the  election  of  a  Re- 
publican United  States  Senator  hi  plaee  of 
Peter  C.  Yanwhikle.  Colorado  elected  Bnd- 
ford  (Repob.)  delegate  to  Congress  byanoffl- 
dal  majority  of  17. 

—Throughout  the  21st,  22d,  and  S3d  of 
October  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  occn^ 
red  throughout  California,  shattering  build- 
ings in  all  the  principal  cities,  though  destror- 
ing  but  tvt  or  six  lives  and  about  |2,000,00a 
Unlike  the  agiutions  in  South  America  and 
the  Pacific  IsUnds,  that  m  California  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  tidal  wave  of  other  lign 
of  submarine  disturbance^  except  that  the 
vessels  in  the  haibors  were  straolE  as  if  by 
coming  on  a  rock. 
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Th«  works  of  the  Rev.  J  no.  S.  C.  Abbott 
are  too  well  known  and  widely  circulated  to 
need  description  or  criticiam.  Wc  are  not 
.  sure,  however,  that  his  place  among  Ameri- 
can writers  has  as  yet  been  clearly  defined. 
We  should  be  tempted  to  call  him  our  most 
brilliant-  romance  writer.  We  say  this  after 
carefully  weighing  the  respective  merits  of  the 
many  claimants  for  the  position ;  we  have 
not  forgotten  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  Nor- 
wood," or  "  St.  Elmo,"  or  •'  Wind  and  Whirl- 
wind," but  we  consider  that  in  dramatic  con- 
ception of  plot,  in  vivid  description  of  scene, 
and  in  original  creation  of  character,  Mr. 
Abbott  far  surpasses  the  authors  of  those  pop- 
ular works,  and  his  ingenuity  in  weaving  into 
his  narratives  the  events  of  history,  and  as- 
signing to  his  heroes  the  names  of  historical 
characters,  gives  them  an  interest  unknown 
to  ordinary  romances.  We  remember  in  daiys 
gone  by  to  have  been  much  fascmated  by  a 
work  in  the  shape  of  a  biography  called  the 
Life  of  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  We  prefer- 
red it  to  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  we  gladly 
abandoned  in  its  favor  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
and  we  still  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive books  for  young  folks  ever  written. 

We  do  not  ourselves  believe  in  the  neces- 
sity or  advisability  of  all  juvenile  books  being 
instructive  or  supplied  with  a  moral  Boys, 
like  older  people,  need  amusement  and  relax- 
ation in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  and  we 
would  advise  parents  that  they  could  not 
easily  find  a  book  with  the  attractiveness  and 
powers  of  fascination  possessed  by  Abbott's 
"Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

In  his  new  work  Mr.  Abbott  describes  how 
France,  weary  of  tyranny,  exhausted  by  an- 
archy, was  waiting  expectant  for  a  hero,  a 
man  who  should  restore,  re-organize,  save; 
how  this  hero,  commissioned  by  kmd  Provi- 
dence, made  his  appearance,  and  claimed  re- 
cc^mtion  and  obeisance ;  how  in  spite  of  his 
hereditary  claims,  in  spite  of  the  divine  rights 
of  his  uncle,  emanating,  as  Mr.  Abbott  often 
repeats,  from  the  will  of  the  people,  in  spite 
of  his  p«»rsonal  qualifications,  this  recognition 
and  obeisance  were  for  a  long  time  denied, 
and  instead  were  given  ridicule,  banishment, 
imprisonmnent,  and  other  annoyances  ;  how  in 
spite  of  such  obstacles  his  hero  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  enfordng  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  claims  for  homage,  and  having  with  some 
trifling  friction  placed  hunself  in  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  graciously  permitted 

TOT.      TT— 4^ 


the  people  to  exercise  their  sovereign  rights 
in  legard  to  the  disposal  of  so  id  power,  on 
condition  that  their  will  should  agree  with 
his ;  and  how,  since  said  auspicious  choice, 
France  has  gone  on  her  way  rejoicing  in  the 
possession  of  peace,  contentment,  and  pros- 
perity at  home,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
trolling and  healthful  influence  abroad,  and 
how  the  perfection  of  a  hero  sent  by  kind 
heaven  to  perform  this  mighty  work  was  call- 
ed Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  difficulty  in  treating  Mr.  Abbott's 
works  as  histories  lies  in  the  fact  that  his 
characters  arc  not  described  as  men  falhble, 
liable  to  error  and  to  wrong,  but  as  perfect 
beings,  filled  with  grand  purposes  of  doing 
good  to  mankind,  and  moving  on  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work  with  unerring  wisdom, 
and  unfailing  virtue.  We  should  have  been 
tempted  to  doubt  k  priori  the  truthfulness  of 
such  pictures  even  if  we  had  no  other  source 
from  which  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their 
subjects.  Mr.  Abbott  appears  to  have  taken 
as  the  key-note  of  his  history  the  idea  of  the 
Emperor  expressed  by  the  French  Command- 
er in  Mexico :  **  He  is  too  great  to  do  wrong." 
If  he  had  admitted  that  Napoleon  came  with- 
in the  pale  of  fallible  humanity,  and  had  been 
guilty  of  some  few  ndstakes  and  errors  of 
judgment,  we  should  have  been  more  in- 
clined to  accept  with  credit  his  florid  descrip- 
tions of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Emper- 
or upon  France  and  Europe. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  done  work  for  France 
worthy  of  praise ;  he  has  proved  himself  in 
many  respects  a  more  serviceable  ruler  than 
the  never-learning  Charles  the  Tenth,  the 
back-bone-less  Louis  Philippe,  or  the  inhar- 
monious Provisional  Government.  Under 
his  reign  order  has  been  preserved,  the  inter- 
nal resources  of  the  country  have  becrt  devel- 
oped, the  large  cities  embellished,  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  extended,  while  his  Em- 
pire has  preserved  a  prominent  and  at  times 
a  commanding  position  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  To  these  things,  the  blessings  result- 
ing from  a  strong  government,  controlled  by 
a  single  and  able  head,  Mr.  Abbott  rightf\illy 
calls  our  attention ;  but  why,  as  a  faithful 
biographer  and  historian,  does  he  fail  to  in- 
form us  at  what  cost  these  blessings-  hare 
been  obtained — ^to  tell  us  that  the  resource? 
of  France  have  been  drained,  its  burden  of 
debt  indefinitely  increased,  and  its  best  work- 
ing power  absorbed  to  sustain  a  vast  army, 
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Deeded  as  much  to  repress  discontent  at  home, 
as  to  enforce  influence  abroad ;  that  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  ambitious  love  of  notoriety  of 
the  Emperor,  his  continual  threatening  prepa- 
rations, his  enigmatical  utterances  and  devi- 
ous policy,  all  Europe  has  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  feverish  dread  and  excitement,  and 
immense  sums  of  money  have  been  directly 
expended,  and  still  larger  sums  indirectly 
wasted,  in  keeping  up  exhausting  war  arma- 
ments ;  that  in  spite  of  this  great  expenditure 
of  power  on  the  part  of  France,  her  influence 
abroad  has  decreased,  her  efforts  at  interfer- 
ence with  the  affairs  of  other  nations  have 
pi-oved  costly  failures,  and  the  policy  of  her 
government  has  been  thwarted  ;  that  at  home, 
in  spite  of  the  beautifying  of  the  cities,  in 
spite  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  the  outer 
brilliancy  of  the  Empire,  the  people  arc  dis- 
satisfied with  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  the 
thraldom  of  an  irresponsible  government, 
discontented  with  the  present,  and  looking 
forward  fearfully  to  the  future  ;  and  that  so 
little  has  Napoleon  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  permanent  or  satisfying  government  for 
France,  that  almost  all  parties  look  forward 
to  his  death  as  the  sign  for  a  new  revolution, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  French  liberty  (united 
perchance  with  that  of  French  anarchy)  shall 
again  break  loose  and  demand  expression  and 
representation?  We  regard  Mr.  Abbott^s 
book  as  especially  pernicious  in  tendency  at 
this  period  of  our  history,  because  it  attempts 
to  exalt  the  blessings  of  imperialism  and  mag- 
nify the  dangers  of  republicanism  at  a  time 
when  we  are  ourselves  longing  for  a  stronger 
government  than  we  now  possess,  to  rescue  a 
large  part  of  the  country  from  anarchy  and 
discord,  and  restore  unity,  peace,  and  harmo- 
ny to  the  nation. 

We  have  faith  enough,  however,  in  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  they  are  able 
to  discriminate  between  strength  and  tyranny, 
between  enforcement  of  laws  and  usurpation 
of  rights,  and  that  however  much  respect  they 
may  have  for  Mr.  Abbott  as  a  clergyman  and 
a  citizen,  they  will  decline  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  misled  by  his  glittering  general- 
ities into  a  false  worship  of  imperialism  and 
an  acceptance  of  Napoleons  as  examples  for 
rulers  and  for  mankind. 


Assays  Philosophical  and  Theohffieal^  by 
James  Mabtikeau,  is  one  of  those  books  of 
solid  value  which  William  V.  Spencer,  of 
Boston,  takes  BL'.ch  generous  delight  in  giving 
to  the  world,  though  doubtless  something 
much  more  trashy  in  its  character  would  be 


much  more  advantageous  to  his  tUl.  The 
title  "  Essays  Philosophical  and  Theological,'' 
belong  less  to  this  volume  than  to  the  serica 
of  which  this  is  one,  one  other  of  which  has 
been  already  published,  and  still  other  vol- 
umes are  promised  if  the  reception  of  the 
present  volume  is  as  generous  as  that  accord- 
ed to  the  last.  If  it  should  not  be,  we  trcsk 
that  Mr.  Spencer  will  not  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed, not  but  that  the  intrin^c  value  of 
the  articles  in  thb  volume  may  be  as  great  as 
that  of  those  printed  in  the  last^  but  they  are 
of  less  general  and  stirring  interest,  and  are 
moreover  of  less  recent  date.  The  ar^des 
in  the  last  volume  treated  of  men  and  ssSa- 
jccts  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Comte,  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  position  of 
Mr.  Mansell,  the  Psychology  of  Bidn.  It  was 
comprised  mainly  of  articles  written  for  the 
National  Review^  to  which  Mr.  Martlneau  was 
the  leading  contributor.  Its  oldest  aitiele 
did  not  go  back  further  than  1858,  while  the 
freshest  article  in  the  present  volume  does 
not  come  down  to  that  period.  The  voliime 
is  made  up  of  Mr.  Martineau^s  earlier  easars, 
contributed  to  the  Protpective  Hevuw.  Hie 
subjects  treated  of  were  at  that  time  of  vital 
interest — at  least  mainly  so — and  were  treated 
with  that  thoroughness  and  brilliancy  which 
Mr.  Martineau  brings  to  the  treatment  of 
every  subject  that  he  chooses  to  consider. 
The  first  two  articles,  on  WheweH,  will  fjA 
something  of  additional  interest  for  the 
reader  at  this  present  time,  from  his  compara- 
tively recent  death.  The  review  of  Oersted 
may  be  the  means  of  reviving  interest  in  a 
book  by  no  means  antiquated,  and  will  at  any 
rate  recall  it  pleasantly  to  those  who  knew  it 
of  old ;  the  articles  on  Flato  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  are  as  pertinent  to-day  u 
when  they  were  first  written.  Eingslej^s 
"  Phaethon  "  is  so  dead  a  book  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  exhume  it  at  this  ifis- 
tance  from  its  death,  but  his  ''Alexandria 
and  her  Schools,''  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
Of  Mr.  Martineau,  more  than  of  any  other 
writer  of  our  time,  it  can  be  said,  "  Strength 
and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctaary."  He  unites 
in  a  singular  degree  the  qualities  of  the  naeta- 
physician  and  the  poet.  Boubtiess  there  are 
times  when,  if  his  diction  were  less  ridi,  it 
would  be  more  clear,  but  they  are  not  many, 
and  upon  the  whole  what  is  lost  in  definite- 
ness  is  more  than  made  good  by  the  soggest- 
iveness  which  is  eminently  characterisne  of 
his  form  of  thought. 

The  woman  question  having  occupied  so 
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jai^e  a  portion  of  the  public  mind  of  late,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  welcome  given  to 
**  Modem  Women^  and  What  is  Said  of 
7%«7W,"— a  reprint  of  thirty  or  forty  essays 
irhich  have  appeared  during  the  last  year  in 
the  Saturday  Bevicvj.  Many  of  these  essays 
have  been  copied  by  the  local  press  all  over 
the  country,  and  one  could  hardly  take  up  a 
paper  with  any  pretensions  to  literary  merit 
without  seeing  "Spoilt  Women,"  "Plain 
Girls,"  "Ideal  Women,"  "Foolish  Virgins," 
or  woman  in  some  other  of  the  many  phases 
under  which  she  is  here  represented.  As  for 
the  opening  article,  "The  Girl  of  the 
Period,"  in  England  it  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion that  an  edition  of  twenty-four  thousand 
copies  was  sold  in  two- penny  form.  The 
subjects  are  certainly  treated  in  a  rare 
manner — such  brilliancy  of  style  and  keen- 
ness of  satire  are  very  uncommon,  and, 
though  fortunately,  British  matrons  and  girls 
are  the  unhappy  victims,  yet "  the  cap  fits  " 
a  good  many  of  our  fair  Americans.  There 
is  enough  truth  in  these  essays  to  make  the 
ridicole  telling,  but  on  the  whole  they  are 
shallow,  and  lacking  in  that  eamestncsa 
essential  for  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
much  vexed  question.  Still,  ridicule  will 
goad  some  people  on  to  better  things,  who 
would  be  unaffected  by  an  appeal  to  nobility 
of  purpose,  and  some  eyes  may  be  more 
widely  opened  to  the  evils  of  our  social 
system  by  this  book.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  especially  has  the  question  of  sex 
been  widely  mooted.  But  after  reading  them, 
how  can  any  one  imagine  that  the  hand  which 
penned  them  was  other  than  masculine  ? 

We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  imprint,  J.  S. 
Redfield,  that  an  old  friend  has  rejoined  the 
ranks.  The  book  is  neatly  produced,  with 
clear,  pleasant  type. 


"  A  Man  in  £arne»t :  Life  of  A.  H.  Co- 
nant,"  by  Robert  Collyer,  is  a  little  volume 
credit  ible  to  the  writer's  heart,  but  which 
will  not  add  any  thing  to  his  tame.  By  far 
the  best  part  of  it  is  the  capital  sermon  de- 
livered at  ihe  grave  of  Mr.  Conant  several 
years  ago.  It  was  evidently  for  writing  ser- 
mons, not  biographies,  that  Mr.  Collyer,  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  of  lus  sect,  was  rabed 
up.  And  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
many  other  persons  could  have  made  as 
much  of  Mr  Conanf  s  life  as  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Collyer.  It  was  a  singularly  unevent- 
ful life,  that  of  a  Western  Clergyman  in  a 
small  Western  town.    Some  of  the  entries  in 


his  journal  are  very  strange,  qs  for  example, 
where  on  one  day  he  ministers  by  the  sick- 
bed of  one  of  his  paiishoners,  on  the  next 
makes  her  coffin,  on  the  next  attends  her  fu- 
neral. He  appears  never  to  have  been  an  in- 
dependent thinker,  and  to  have  had  a  mind 
more  remarkable  for  its  lack  of  original 
ideas  than  for  any  thing  else.  To  those  who 
knew  him,  this  tribute  to  his  moral  excellence 
must  be  very  welcome,  but  it  makes  little  or 
no  demand  outside  the  circle  of  his  friends. 


Mr.  H.  p.  Liddon  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  preacher  in  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  one  of  her  ablest  scholai*s 
and  divines.  A  volume  of  Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  by  him, 
evince  a  high  order  of  merit ;  and  though,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  place  in  which 
they  were  delivered,  and  the  audience  usually 
gathered  there  to  listen  to  the  select  preach- 
ers, the  topics  chosen,  and  the  style  and  tone 
of  the  sermons,  would  be  somewhat  special 
and  not  entirely  adapted  to  ordinary  congre- 
gations ;  yet  the  sermons  are  most  excellent 
reading,  full  of  suggestive  matter  and  con- 
veying the  profoundest  truths  in  chaste  and 
eloquent  language.  No  intelligent  Christian 
can  peruse  them  without  profit.  (E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co.) 


The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Schuyler 
Colfax ;  with  his  most  Important  Speeches. 
By  E.  W.  Martin.  Portrait.  8vo.  New  York 
(U,  S.  Publishing  Co).  This  clearly  printed 
voliune  is  an  account  of  the  public  career 
of  Mr.  Colfax,  sufficiently  well  told.  Its  re- 
cord value  is  higher  than  its  biographical, 
however.  It  gives  a  useful  series  of  Mr. 
Colfax's  speeches  and  debates,  which  show 
plainly  his  remarkable  combination  of  able 
statesmanship,  parliamentary  dexterity,  un- 
failing devotion  to  principle,  and  equally 
unfailing  kindness  of  heart  and  suave  pop- 
ularity of  manner.  Probably  there  is  not 
a  more  perfectly  sweet-natured  man  alive 
than  Schuyler  Colfax ;  nor  one  in  whose  rec- 
titude of  purpose  and  action  more  undoubt- 
ing  confidence  may  safely  be  placed. 


Men  of  Our  Day  ;  or  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Patriots,  Orators,  Statesmen,  &c.,  &c.  By 
L.  P.  Brockett.  Portrait«».  8vo.  Philad. 
(Zeigler,  McCurdy  &  Co.)  Biography  is,  per- 
haps, next  to  Romance,  the  most  universally  in- 
teresting kind  of  reading.  This  collection  of 
short  sketches  is  intended  to  gratify  that  tem- 
porary intensification  of  the  interest  which  has 
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arisen  along  with  the  crop  of  new  celebrities 
thrown  up  tiy  the  war;  much  of  it,  of  course, 
telling  the  stories  of  men  whose  fame  is  based 
on  civic,  military,  or  naval  public  services, 
during  the  last  seven  years.  The  short  space 
afforded  to  each  subject  necessarily  renders 
these  brief  narratives  somewhat  dry ;  nor  is 
the  author^s  style  particularly  spirited.  The 
work  is  more  like  a  series  of  articles  slightly 
expanded  from  the  New  American  Cyclopce- 
dia^  than  like  a  collection  of  new  and  living 
facts. 


In  the  School  Room^  by  John  S.  Hart, 
LL.D.  (Eldridge,  Philad.)  This  book  is  a 
mixture,  and  its  old  fogyism  is  just  as  hearty 
as  its  progressiveness ;  but  no  one  at  all  in- 
terested in  teaching  can  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  having  gained  much  both  of  pleasure 
and  of  profit. 

The  very  brief  chapter  on  training  is  aH- 
mirable ;  the  plea  for  noise  is  hearty  and  re- 
freshing ;  the  chapter  on  "  Attention  "  is  full 
of  profound  philosophy  and  practical  wis- 
dom ;  and  the  "  Argument  for  Common 
Schools"  is  a  noble  paper,  which  would  be 
creditable  to  the  best  man  among  us.  In  fine, 
this  is  a  book  that  will  well  repay  perusal, 
and  ifl  sure  to  do  much  good  wherever  it  is 
read. 


Among  the  standard  books  for  libraries 
lately  published  must  we  chronicle  old  Isaac 
Disraeli's  lAierary  Character  of  Men  of 
Genius^  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Widdleton  has  add- 
ed to  liis  Riverside  Classics,  completing  with 
this  volume  his  handsome  edition  of  Disraeli's 
Works.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand ill  this  country  for  literature  of  this 
character,  shows  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  a  class  of  readers  heretofore  few  among 
Americans,  who  are  possessed  of  leisure  and 
scholarly  tastes ;  for  Disraeli's  books,  though 
reflective  and  full  of  quaint  and  unique  in- 
formation, are  somewhat  aimless  and  gos- 
sipy, and  can  only  be  enjoyed  when  one  has 
a  consciousness  of  tune  to  spare,  and  a  mind 
unharassed  by  the  remembrance  of  pressing 
duties. 


Life  Belotc^  in  seven  poems,  published  by 
Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  is  an  anonymous 
publication,  which  we  should  like  to  praise 
most  heartily;  for  it  is  never  pleasant  to 
speak  ill  of  books,  especially  when  we  do  not 
know  the  author's  name.  But  while  this 
volume  does  great  credit  to  the  liberal  and 
humane  sympathies  of  its   author,  proving 


him  to  be  a  person  all  alive  with  the  most 
noble  spirit  of  the  time,  it  docs  not  give  him 
any  high  rank  as  a  poet  In  fact,  his  book 
is  very  hard  readmg.  It  is  as  ponderous  m 
style  as  Milton,  without  any  of  Miltoo's  in- 
ward ponderousness  of  thought  and  glorr 
of  imaguiation.  The  effect  is  rather  ludi- 
crous. It  has  been  observed,  "We  do  not 
need  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  a  cart-load  of 
apples  over  a  smooth  road."  The  onthor 
of  "Life  Below"  thinks  otherwise.  And, 
what  is  worse,  his  apples  are  of  an  ioferioi 
quality  and  stiil  far  from  being  ripe. 


Messrs.  Little,  Brown  k  Co.  have  pub- 
lished  a  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Jno.  Baktleti^s 
collection  of  Familiar  Quotations.  The  vork 
has  been  long  before  the  public,  and  is  too  veil 
known  to  call  for  description  or  comment.  Itis 
the  fruit  of  scholarly  and  patient  research,  aod 
contains  much  valuable  and  curious  infonna- 
tion.  The  book  is  one  of  that  class  so  fns 
quently  referred  to,  that  no  gentleman's  li- 
brary should  be  without,  but  unlike  some 
others  usually  included  in  this  eatery,  vhen 
placed  in  said  libiary,  it  will  be  honored  bj 
frequent  reference.  This  edition  has  been 
carefully  revised,  and  largely  added  to,  and  i3 
issued  m  an  exceedingly  attractive  shapei 


The  Dictionary  of  Congrets^  by  Cham.S5 
Lanman,  published  by  Belknap  &  Goodwin, 
of  Hartford,  has  reached  a  fifth  edition,  irhich 
includes  the  statistics  of  the  Fordeth  God- 
gress.  It  is  a  compilation  containing  mndi  • 
ujieful  information  that  may  "serve  for  the 
history  of  our  times,"  and  containing  also  i 
mass  of  biographical  matter  of  very  little  m 
terest,  and  of  doubtful  utility.  The  planol 
the  work  made  it  necessary  to  include  thi 
biographies  of  all  who  have  serTod  theii 
country  as  Congressmen,  but  it  is  a  little  an- 
fortunate  that  so  many  of  the  men  whose 
records  are  thus  handed  down  to  posteri^, 
seem  to  have  performed  no  service  worth 
chronicling  except  that  "  they  died.'* 


American  Fi^h  Culture,  embracing  all  the 
Details  of  Artificial  Breeding  and  Bearing 
of  Trout,  Salmon,  Shad,  and  other  Rshea. 
By  Thaddeus  Norrib.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia (Porter  &  Coates).  Fish,  say  some  of 
the  learned,  are  phosphorescent  m  substance; 
the  human  brain  consumes  phosphorus  in  the 
processes  of  its  mental  agency;  therefore  a 
fish  diet  is  good  for  the  intellect,  and  fish 
culture  is  a  main  hope  of  human  intcllectnal 
advancement.      To  this  reply  others  of  the 
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learned :  Fish-eatiug  peoples  and  persons 
have  not  been  the  greatest  of  the  earth  ;  the 
facts  contradict  your  theory.  They  might 
perhaps  add,  in  the  analogical  way  of  reason- 
log,  that  so  very  phosphoric  a  creature  ought 
to  be  comparatively  intelligent,  whereas  "  cod- 
fish '*  is  a  synonym  for  a  stupid  person.  Nor 
are  the  elephant  and  the  dog — the  most  intel- 
ligent beasts^fish-eaters. 

A  middle  conclusion  is  safest  Eating  fish 
will  not  alone  make  a  Napoleon,  a  Shakspeare, 
nor  an  Ericsson.  But  fish  is  good  to  eat,  is 
of  great  and  increasing  value  as  an  article 
of  provision,  and  fish-culture,  just  beginning 
to  be  a  business  in  the  United  States,  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  much  usefulness  and  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Norris'  book  is  a  condensed,  clear  and 
well-told  account  of  the  substance  of  doings 
hitherto  in  what  nany  be  called  the  manufac- 
ture of  fish,  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  same, 
and  how  to  do  it.  Mr.  Norris  is  a  sprightly 
and  clear-headed  writer,  and  has  succeeded  in 
making  both  a  usefd  and  a  readable  book. 


Smoking  and  Drinking.  By  Jaues  Par- 
ton.  Boston  (Ticknor  &  Fields).-  This  stout 
tittle  pamphlet  consists  of  Mr.  Farton's  three 
articles  on  Smoking,  Drinking,  and  Inebriate 
Asylums,  reprinted  m  neat  style  from  the 
Atlantic,  Mr.  Farton  is  a  brilliant  and  sen- 
sible writer.  He  is  right  in  his  opposition  to 
the  dirty  trick  of  using  tobocco,  and  the  bad 
habit  of  using  liquor.  He  has  here  con- 
structed arguments  against  them  which  are 
forcible,  pungent,  and  entertaining. 

We  fear  that  his  confident  predictions 
of  temperance  to  come,  are  more  rose-colored 
than  the  prospect  actually  warrants.  Yet 
be  is  a  welcome  auxiliary  to  the  force 
that  fights  on  the  right  side.  His  bright 
and  pointed  style  is  no  less  useful,  for  in- 
stance, than  the  solider  and  colder  scientific 
statements  of  Dr.  Griscom,  whose  little  tract 
on  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  received  with 
so  much  favor  that  an  enlarged  edition  of  it 
is  to  be  issued,  with  an  essay  on  the  chemistry 
of  the  cigar.  Perhaps  by-and-by  some  clean- 
mouthed  poet  will  fall  into  line  with  essayist 
and  doctor  of  medicine.  Thus  far,  we  be- 
lieve, all  the  poets  have  been  on  the  dirty 
side,  of  the  tobacco  question  at  least. 


LoNGnLL0W*s  New-England  TVagcdies 
will,  of  course,  be  read  by  all  his  old  ad- 
mirers— and,  thank  Heaven  !  they  are  many ; 
for,  to  admire  Longfellow  bespeaks  a  certain 
tenderness  of  heart  if  nothing  more — and  it 


will  also,  pretty  certainly,  widen  the  circle  of 
his  fame.  But  the  old  admirers  will  miss  a 
beauty  and  fragrance  that  has  come  to  them 
in  all  of  their  dear  poet's  previous  utterances, 
and  will  listen  in  vain  for  the  music  that 
floated  with  Evangeline  upon  the  swifl 
river  and  the  still  lagoons,  as  she  went 
vamly  seeking  her  lost  lover ;  to  which  Hiawa- 
tha paddled  his  canoe,  and  Minnehaha,  in  her 
beauty,  walked  around  the  cornfields  drawing 
the  magic-circle  with  her  feet ;  and  the  new 
admirers  that  this  volume  will  enlist  will  be 
enlisted,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  not 
because  it  is  poetical,  but  because  it  is  in- 
teresting. Interesting  it  certainly  is.  It 
could  hardly  help  being  that,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  two  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  eariy  New-England  life.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  is  a  whit  more  interesting  than  would 
be  a  simple  prose  account  of  the  Quaker  per- 
secution and  the  witchcraft  delusion.  The 
prose  of  Hawthorne,  dealing  with  the  same 
facts,  and  certainly  as  true  to  their  spirit,  is 
not  only  much  more  interesting  but  much 
more  poetical.  And  TTpham's  **  History  of 
Salem  Witchcraft,"  in  its  naked  simplicity  of 
statement,  is  far  more  thrilling,  makes  the 
flesh  creep  and  the  teeth  chatter,  as  this 
story  of  **  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms  " 
does  not.  Indeed,  if  this  poem  of  Long- 
fellow'^  shall  stimulate  its  readers  to  procure 
and  read  Upham*s  noble  historic  estimate  of 
that  fearful  time,  it  will  do  a  great  deal. 
We  only  wish  that  the  story  of  the  early 
Massachusetts  Quakers,  their  singularities 
and  their  distresses,  had  been  ^  well  and  as 
impartially  written. 

We  hardly  know  why  it  is  thai  Lon^ellow 
has  failed  to  make  his  treatment  of  these 
themes  so  unpoetical.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
dramatic  in  thdr  form;  for  the  '* Golden 
Legend  "  was  that,  and,  unless  **  Evangeline  " 
is  superior  to  the  "  Golden  Legend,"  not  one 
of  his  longer  poems  can  be  reckoned  so.  It 
is  not  that  these  poems  are  in  blank-verse. 
The  **  Spanish  Student "  was  in  blank-verse, 
and  was  as  poetic  and  us  melodious  as  his 
most  perfect  rhymes.  Certain  would-be 
admirers  have  afiected  admiration  for  the 
bold  simplicity  of  these  poems  as  suited  to 
the  boldness  of  the  times.  But  the  "  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish  "  dealt  with  the  same 
period,  and  was  not  bold  nor  unpoetic. 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Longfellow's  motive  in 
writing  these  two  dramas  seems  to  have 
been  too  exclusively  didactic.  They  are 
meant  to  teach  toleration,  and  they  do  it. 
But,  for  a  successful  poem,  the  didactic  motive 
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is  not  enough.  Poctrj  without  beauty  is  but 
Tcry  slightly  modified  prose.  Mr.  Longfellow 
tcpeatedly  shows  great  ingenuity  in  turning 
into  verse  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  the 
literal  sayings  of  his  characters;  but  the 
effect  is  more  unique  than  beautiful 

The  volume  would  have  been  still  more  in- 
teresting if  copious  noU)s  could  have  been 
added.  The  action  is,  for  the  most  part, 
familiar  ground  to  the  student  of  Colonial 
history ;  but  there  are  some  things  on  which 
he  would  like  to  be  Informed*  Was  there 
such  a  feud  between  John  Endicott  and  his 
son  as  we  have  here  represented  ?  From  the 
disposition  made  of  his  property  by  the 
father  (Upham,  vol.  i.  p.  16\  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  not.  It  would  further  appear 
by  the  poem  that  John  Endicott,  jr.,  was  in 
love  with  Edith  Christison.  But  aa '  John 
Endicott,  jr.,  was  married  in  1668,  and  died 
before  his  wife,  in  1668,  the  poet  has  not, 
we  trust,  without  warrant,  injured  his  fan: 
fame.  The  chronology  of  the  John  Endicoit 
poem  seems  to  us  unncccessarily  wild.  In 
"  Giles  Corey  "  we  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  Indian  girl,  Tituba,  should  be  introduced 
so  frequently  and  to  so  little  purpose,  when, 
in  fact,  during  the  whole  action  of  the  drama, 
she  was  lying  in  Boston  jail,  from  which  she 
was  finally  sold  to  pay  chaises.  Cotton 
Mather  should  have  been  painted  in  much 
darker  colors.  There  is  some  ground  for 
suppoang  that  he  was  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  trouble ;  and  if  he  was  not,  he  found 
it  most  congemal  to  his  taste,  and  fairly 
rollicked  in  it,  till  his  terrible  excesses  out- 
raged even  the  Utile  common  sense  there  was 
in  the  community.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
trust  that  neither  of  these  subjects  will  here 
be  dropped,  but  that,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  failure,  even  some  lesser  poet 
may  take  advantage  of  their  striking  situa- 
tions and  poetic  atmosphere,  and  achieve  an 
honorable  distinction  as  the  poet  of  the  per- 
secuted Quakers  and  the  victims  of  the  most 
terrible  delusion  that  ever  cursed  God*s  chil- 
dren. 


Too  True:  A  Story  of  To-Day »  Reprinted 
from  *^ Putnam's  Magazine"  (Putnam  &  Son). 
Neither  plot,  variety  of  character,  nor  inci- 
dent are  wanting  to  give  interest  to  this 
story,  as  the  readers  of  *'Maga"  for  the 
last  year  well  know.  The  slides  of  the  stereo- 
scope show  the  channing  home-life  of  the 
really  cultivated  American  family,  the  amus- 
ing ignorance  and  real  good  nature  of  the 
newly  rich,  contrasted  with  a  few  of   tlie 


pompous  airs  of  wealthy  conceit,  relieved  by 
the  undershading  of  respectable  tenement- 
life.  With  commendable  taste,  the  author 
ignores  the  descriptions  of  squalor  and  vice, 
the  writers  of  American  society-novels  usually 
drag  in  to  give  effect  to  their  high  lights  of 
fashion  and  extravagance.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  carefully  prepared  novels  of  New  Tork 
life  which  has  been  sent  out  for  two  or  three 
seasons.  There  is  sufficient  plot  in  it  for  a 
serial  of  the  highest  sensational  style.  The 
German  tutor,  who  has  been  admitted  to  the 
friendiEihip  of  several  homes,  and  is  sacceasTdy 
betrothed  to  two  beautiful  girls,  elopes  with 
the  most  trusting,  carrying  off  Uie  jewds  of 
his  employer,  and  turns  Out  a  real  baron  who 
has  been  forced  to  fly  his  native  country  on 
account  of  his  crimes,  and  is  an  adventurer 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  sort  The  weaving 
of  this  plot  among  strands  of  humor  borrowed 
from  the  airs  of  the  newly  rich,  and  the  com- 
icalities of  inner  life,  evolves  a  atoiy  read- 
able,  pleasing,  and  in  its  passages  of  sinoere 
sentiment,  worthy  of  even  higher  praise. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  greater 
freedom  of  style  would  have  brought  out  the 
sense  ca^tivatingly.  The  characters  are 
charming  enough  to  have  been  allowed  more 
individuality.  One  misses  the  racy  turns  and 
elisions  of  New  York  speedi;.  the  least 
possible  touch  of  well-bred  slang — there  is 
such  a  thing  in  use,  from  the  professor's  chair 
to  the  mother's  Boston  rocker — ^would  give 
life  to  the  careful  speeches  of  the  lovely 
Cameron  family.  Fancy  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  say- 
ing to  his  sister,  **  There  is  one  thing  which 
you  may  rely  on  in  my  character,  and  that  is, 
my  devotion  to  the  interests  of  those  I  love. 
I  am  but  a  boy  in  years;  'but  I  feel  as  much 
called  upon  to  protect  the  honor  of  the 
women  of  my  family,  as  if  I  were  older!" 
Now,  probably,  the  youth  would  have  said, 
with  clenched  hand,  **  If  I  like  a  person,  I 
stick  to  'em,  and  if  any  body  goes  to  meddle 
with  you  girls,  I'll  knock  him  over  to  iemtjP 
The  author  who  drew  the  mirth-provokiDg 
character  of  old  Grizzle  has  no  need  to  ham- 
per his  dramatis  persons  with  such  speeches 
as  the  one  quoted. 

But  there  are  passages  of  sentiment  and  of 
judiciously  brief  description  which  reveal  the 
hand  of  a  poet  as  the  author  of  this  book 
The  home-life  of  the  Camerons,  the  dream- 
life  of  Elizabeth,  the  passion  of  Mills,  are 
themes  on  which  he  has  expended  his  finest 
touches.  What  a  perfumed  paragraph  is  thi ^ : 
*'  In  the  morning  she  awoke,  with  lids  like 
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unclosiQg  lilies,  feeling  the  Eunshine  before 
they  part ;  at  night,  she  slept,  the  leaves  of 
her  soul  &8t  folded  over  odorous  dews  of 
dreams.*'  And  what  simple  pathos,  after 
Millars  flight  with  an  adventurer,  in  "the 
sight  of  the  little  white  bed,  soft  shelter  of 
innocent  girlhood ;  a  glove  dropped  on  the 
floor,  a  pair  of  little  slippers  scarciely  cold 
from  the  warmth  of  those  small  feet"  What 
a  lovely  image  of  Milla  he  conjured  up,  in  her 
green  satin  chair,  "  looking  like  *a  water-lily 
among  its  fresh  leaves.*'  It  is  one  of  those 
books  whose  tone  is  so  irreproachable  that 
the  strictest  censor  can  admit  it  to  his  family- 
table,  secure  that  the  only  visions  it  leaves 
will  be  those  of  purity  and  final  peace.  The 
dark  thread  of  the  story  is  kept  under ;  the 
refinement  of  the  Oamerons,  and  the  tact  of 
the  lady  artist.  Miss  Bayles,  are  uppermost, 
brightened  with  the  absurdities  of  Griizle 
senior,  whose  highest  idea  of  enjoyment  was 
that  things  "  seemed  like  a  regular  Fourth 
of  July,  now  I  *'  The  resignation  of  Sam  to 
bis  various  rejections  by  Miss  Elizabeth — '*If 
ma's  satisfied,  I  am,"  is  comic  as  a  stroke  of 
Dickens  humor,  and  the  despahing  tact  with 
which  he  tries  to  gain  a  last  interview  with 
her,  is  overcoming  in  its  simplicity.  It  is  to 
be  repeated,  that  freedom  of  style  alone  is 
lacking  to  make  the  writer  of  this  book  one 
of  the  most  popular  novel-wrights  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic 


A  SiMUr^t  Btcry^  translated  from  the 
French  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven  (n^e  de  la 
Ferronnays),  by  Ekilt  '  Bowles.  (CathoUb 
Pub.  Society.)  It  surely  needs  no  Romanist 
to  appreciate  the  charm  of  this  exquisite 
story  of  love  and  sorrow.  Something  akin 
to  the  journals  of  the  De  Ou^rins  in  simplio- 
ity  and  sweetness,  it  has  much  more  variety 
and  incident  It  tells,  by  means  of  letters 
and  journals,  the  story  of  the  love  and  mar- 
ried life  of  two  beautiful  souls,  and  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  family .  circle  revolving 
about  these  central  planets,  we  have  most 
charming  sketches  of  every  afibction  that 
makes  home  lovely.  Alexandrine  d'AIopeus, 
the  heroine  of  the  book,  marries,  after  two 
years  of  lover's  trials,  Albert  de  la  Ferron- 
nays, with  whom  she  enjoys  ten  dayt  of  per- 
fect felicity.  At  the  end  of  that  halcyon 
period,  symptoms  of  consumption  declare 
themselves  in  the  young  husband,  and  the 
two  years  that  be  has  yet  to  live  are  passed 
in  the  agonidng  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear  that  characterize  that  treacherous  disease. 
The  second  part  of  the  book,  detailing  the 


widowed  life  of  the  young  coimtess,  is  nata< 
rally  not  so  generally  interesting  as  the  first, 
especially  as  it  diflfhses  that  interest  over  too 
many  different  members  of  the  family.  But 
whatever  objections  Protestants  may  have  to 
the  Romanist  tendencies  of  the  narrative,  it  is 
certain  that  nowhere  can  we  find  a  sweeter 
picture  of  the  purest  and  most  ideal  love, 
sanctified  by  tl)e  fiery  baptism  of  sorrow. 
Ton  may  call  the  religious  spirit  of  the  book 
by  what  name  you  will,  it  still  retains  the 
perfume  of  love  to  God  and  man,  which 
marks  the  holiest  minds  of  all  faiths.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  book  so  full  of  truth  and 
beauty  can  do  any  thing  but  good. 


Ant  one  fresh  from  reading  Morris'  exqui- 
site rendering  of  the  old  story  of  "  Psyche 
and  Cupid,*'  will  be  attracted  by  the  title  of 
a  story  just  published  by  Leypoldt  &  Holt, 
called  A  Pfyche  of  To-day,  by  Mrs.  W.  0. 
Jenkins.  And  there  is  much  to  be  ezfjoyed 
in  it,  although  it  is  rather  too  sorrowful  for 
those  who  seek  unmixed  recreation  in  their 
novels.  Poor  Regina  does  not  come  out  of 
her  tribulations  quite  so  fortunately  as  the 
Psyche  of  olden  story,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
book  it  is  very  doubtful  to  the  reader  whether 
she  will  ever  e^joy  the  love  she  has  at  last 
gained. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  France,  and  there  are 
some  fresh,  bright  descriptions  and  the  story 
is  told  in  a  simple,  natural  manner.  The 
style  is  rather  sketchy  than  finished,  and 
though  one  sighs  over  the  sad  and  rather  un- 
satisfactory ending,  yet  the  book  also  carries 
with  it  the  suggestion  that  the  author  can 
and  will  do  better  things. 


Ify  Yes,  and  Ferhaps,  is  the  singular  title 
of  a  book  of  stories  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hjile, 
of  Boston.  They  are  reprinted  from  various 
periodicals,  and  for  ingenuity  of  construc- 
tion, wonderful  truthfulness  of  detail,  and 
brilliancy  of  dialogue,  have  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. We  allude  particularly  to  the  three 
caUed  "My  Double,"  "The  Man  without  a 
Country,"  and  the  "Skeleton  in  the  Closet," 
which  are  far  better  than  the  others.  The 
last  is  an  ingenious  and  startling  description 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Southern  Rebellion 
came  to  grief,  not  so  much  from  the  prowess 
of  our  arms,  as  we  had  fondly  hoped,  but 
through  the  agency  of  various  discarded 
hoop-skirts,  which  entangled  themselves  in 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  tlie  treasury  of  the 
rebels  in  a  most  astounding  manner.  Proba* 
bly  nobody  since  Defoe  has  humbugged  more 
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people  successfully  than  Mr.  Hale.  He  may 
even  dispute  his  title  with  the  immortal  Bar- 
num..  The  letters  he  received  from  relatives 
and  friends  of  **  Philip  Nolan "  were  count- 
Ii'ss,  and  some  deluded  victims  even  believed 
in  "  My  Double."  If  having  a  Double  of  his 
own  will  enable  Mr.  Hale  to  write  us  some 
more  such  stories,  we  will  cheerfully  head  a 
contribution  to  provide  him  with  one  at  the 
public  expense. 


LoRiNO,  of  Boston,  has  of  late  been  re- 
printing some  very  charming  little  novelettes 
and  stories  in  cheap  railway  form,  but  in 
good,  clear  type.  Of  Miss  Thackeray's  ex- 
quisite Fairi/  Talcs  for  Grown  Folks^  and 
Mrs.  Sartoris*  Week  in  a  French  Country 
llouse,  no  one  can  speak  too  highly.  After 
reading  the  latter,  one  is  astonished  at  the 
impression  left  on  one's  mind,  of  character, 
and  incidents  that  remain  with  a  fulness  and 
completeness  seemingly  incompatible  with  the 
little  sketch  of  a  book  in  which  they  are 
presented.  It  is  almost  like  the  old  '*  Arabian 
'Nights"  story  of  accidentally  releasing  genii 
from  a  bottle,  and  being  filled  with  wonder 
at  the  way  be  expanded.  *  **  Medusa,  and 
other  Tales,"  by  Mrs.  Sartoris,  is  good,  but 
not  equal  to  the  earlier  publication,  which  we 
judge  was  written  last. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  such 
books  from  the  same  publisher  as  "  Was  it  a 
Ghost  ?  "  the  cover  of  which,  we  should  think, 
would  be  as  far  as  most  people  would  like  to 
inspect  But  to  compensate,  we  have  Miss 
Alcott's  Proverb  Stories,  **  Lucy,  or  Married 
from  Pique,"  "  Grace  Owen's  Engagement," 
etc.,  simple  Uttle  love  stories,  which  no  one 
will  be  the  worse  for  reading. 

A  Book  about  Boys.  By  A.  R.  Hope. 
Boston  (Roberts  Brothers).  This  book  is 
written  by  an  English  teacher,  who  is  evi- 
dently young,  and  whose  ideas  are  in  a  tran- 
sition state.  Self-sufficiency  and  modesty, 
conservatism  and  progress,  brutality  and  ten- 
derness are  strangely  mingled  in  this  work. 
He  believes  in  flogging,  and  appears  to  think 
it  all  right  that  a  brave  boy,  who  is  tired  of 
the  blubbering  and  squirming  of  a  cowardly 
one,  should  volunteer  to  take  the  flogging, 
and  that  the  teacher  should  agree  to  and  in- 
flict this  vicarious  flogging  for  the  general 
benefit  of  all  youthful  spectators.  Yet,  no 
more  eloquent  words  have  ever  been  written, 
than  the  author  utters  in  this  very  book 
against  brutality  to  boys.  His  wann  enthu- 
dasm  for  the  young,  his  hearty  sympathy 


with  them,  his  manly  acknowledgment  of  u 
error  are  charming.  His  nuve  conflesaoo 
that  aU  his  floggings  failed  to  make  a  certain 
boy  better,  and  his  confession  of  his  utter 
incapability  of  managing  a  certain  stupid 
boy,  are  suggestive  of  a  needed  progress  tfait 
will  certainly  come  to  one  whose  heart  is  so 
essentially  right.  With  all  its  faults  there  is 
much  good  in  the  book,  and  we  cordially 
commend  it  to  all  interested  in  the  subject 


Yerilt  there  is  a  new  era  in  this  coontrr 
in  the  literature  for  children.  It  is  not  vecy 
long  since  all  the  juvenile  books  seemed  eoa- 
ducted  on  the  principle  of  the  definition  of 
duty  **  doing  what  you  don't  want  to,"  for  the 
books  that  were  interesting  were  not  con- 
sidered good,  and  the  "  good  "  ones  were  cer- 
tainly not  interesting.  Most  Sunday-school 
books  were  Stories  of  unnaturally  good  and 
pious  boys  and  girls,  who,  however,  were 
not  attractive  enough  to  rouse  a  desire  of  Imi- 
tation in  the  youthful  breast 

But  now  we  have  a  different  order  of  things, 
and  books  for  children  are  about  as  varied  ia 
their  scope  as  those  for  grown  people.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  books  we  have  read  for 
a  long  time  is,  LiUle  Women  (Roberts  Bt6*b\ 
the  story  of  four  young  girls,  M^,  Jo,  Beth, 
and  Amy.  This  is  a  thoroughly  natural  and 
charming  book,  fresh  and  full  of  life,  and  we 
heartily  recommend  it  to  all  young  people, 
big  or  little.  We  gave  it  to  a  little  girl  of 
twelve  to  read,  for  whose  opinion  we  have 
great  respect,  and  she  pronounced  it  just  the 
nicest  book.  *'  I  could  read  it  right  through 
three  times,  and  it  would  be  nicer  and  funnier 
every  time."  And  to  our  certain  knowledge, 
she  read  it  twice  in  one  week,  and  would 
have  read  it  again,  had  not  the  book  beea 
carried  off. 

Tha  BuUerfiy  Hunters,  by  Helen  a  Oo- 
NANT  (Ticknor  &  Fields),  is  one  of  those  books 
which  combine  very  pleasantly  instruction  and 
amusement  We  feel,  afler  reading  it,  strongly 
tempted  to  take  up  the  study  of  Lepidoptcra, 
though  our  own  experience  is,  that  chasing 
butterflies  is  better  than  catching  them.  StiU 
we  think  all  children  who  live  in  the  country 
all  or  part  of  tlie  year,  would  do  well  to  re«d 
the  book,  and  we  do  not  doubt  ihey  will 
become  as  thorough  devotees  of  the  science 
of  hunting  butterflies  as  the  children  In  Mis. 
CJonant's  book. 

Another  book  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  but  suited  to  quite  young  children,  is, 
What  Makes  Me  Grow  ;  or,  Walks  and  Talks 
with  Amy  Dudley,    This  is  a  very  pretty  xe- 
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print  from  the  English  edition,  bv  Putnam  & 
Son,  and  in  the  conversations  between  a 
mother  aad  her  little  daughter,  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  is  imparted  to  the 
youthful  reader  on  physiology,  gently  admin- 
istered on  the  principle  of  a  sugar-coated  pill. 
Any  thing  that  will  interest  children  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  should  be  encouraged ;  for 
it  is  a  study  that  ought  to  be  made  as  attract- 
ive as  possible. 


7%e  Bird,  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  MiCHELET,  published  by  T.  Nebon  &  Sons, 
London  and  New  York,  is  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  book-making.  It  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  enriched  with  210  illustrations  by  Gia- 
comelH,  the  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  dainty 
marginal  illustrations  in  Dor6*s  Bible.  These 
engravings  are  gems  of  their  kind,  and  fitly 
adorn  the  poetry  of  the  text  "  The  Bird  *' 
is  no  di7  treatise  of  natural  history,  but 
a  glowing  rhapsody,  full  of  that  artistic 
feeh'ng  and  poetic  exaltation  which  distin- 
guishes the  style  of  Michelet  The  book 
might  almost  be  called  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Bird,  to  whom  the  author  endeavors  to  re- 
store the  soul  that  philosophers  have  denied 
it  The  translator's  work  has  been  done 
with  a  most  laudable  spirit  of  fidelity  to  the 
original,  and  he  (or  she)  has  enriched  the 
text  with  copious  explanatory  notes,  which 
greatiy  increases  its  value  to  the  unscientific 
reader.  The  book,  Michelet  tells  us,  'in  the 
product  of  home-studies  with  his  wife,  and  is' 
one  of  three;  "La  Mer "  and  " L'Insecte " 
completing  the  trilogy.  May  Messrs.  Nelson 
be  inspired  to  give  us  the  others  in  as  beauti- 
ful a  form  as*  this!  "The  Bird"  is  not  a 
book  for  a  matter-of-fact  person.  It  cannot 
be  measured  by  any  rule  and  line  of  criticism, 
but  should  be  read  in  a  flush  of  poetic  fervor, 
as  it  was  written.  Don*t  sit  down  to  it  after 
reading  "  Darwin's  Variation  of  Species,"  for 
instance,  but  wdt  till  you  are  penetrated 
with  the  ally  capricios  of  the  mocking-bird, 
or  all  in  sympathy  with  the  busy  chattering 
of  the  sparrows  as  they  dart  through  the 
fading  trees ;  and  when  you  feel  that  birds 
are  a  sort  of  animate,  winged  poems,  read 
"  L'Oiseau,'*  and  be  thankful 


Up  to  the  time  this  number  is  made  up,  the 
annud  crop  of  ornamental  "  gift-books " 
had  only  begun  to  appear  in  the  market 
Two  or  three  bearing  the  popuUr  trade-mark 
of    Ticknor    &    Fields    fully,  sustain    the 


reputation  of  that  eminent  house  for  taste 
and  judgment  One  of  these  is  a  really 
charming  presentation  of  that  established 
favorite,  the  Chrisimaa  Caroly  by  Dickens, 
with  twenty-five  new  designs  by  Eytinge, 
engraved  on  wood.  These  designs  are  all 
good,  and  some  of  them  are  superlatively  so. 
Any  author  may  be  well  satisfied  when  his 
theme  is  translated  by  the  artist's  4)encil  as 
truthfully  and  delicatdy  as  Mr.  Eytinge  has 
done  his  part  in  this  yolume.  The  press  part 
of  the  volume  is  unusually  excellent  in  all 
respects.  Another,  from  the  same  publishers, 
is  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  J.  W.  PAL&fEa's 
"  Poetry  of  Compliment  and  Courtship  " — a 
comprehensive  and  tasteful  selection  of  verse, 
old  and  new,  more  or  less  relating  to  the  never- 
tiring  theme  of  love,  courtship,  and  marriage. 
To  ornament  this  book  the  publishers  have 
chosen  some  of  the  exquisite  little  vignettes 
engraved  on  steel  by  the  American  Bank- 
Note  Co.  to  adorn  bank-notes.  The  new 
order  of  national  currency  having  displaced 
these  bits  of  artistic  skill,  they  find  a  worthy 
use  in  Dr.  Palmer's  book ;  for  we  seldom  see 
such  gems  in  the  same  space,  or  indeed  in  any 
space. 

The  Flower  and  the  Star,  and  other  stories 
for  Children,  written  and  illustrated  by  W.  J. 
LiKTON,  comes  from  the  same  house.  Mr. 
Linton  is  the  eminent  English  wood-engraver 
who  has  recently  taken  up  his  residence  in 
this  country,  and  who  appears  to  know  how 
to  use  his  pen  as  well  as  pencil. 

\ye  can  but  note,  in  a  line,  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Ticknor  retires  from  this  dis- 
tinguished firm,  which  is  hereafter  to  be 
known  as  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  Mr.  Ticknor's 
name,  so  long  made  honorable  by  his  late 
father,  will  be  greatiy  missed  from  the  rolls 
of  the  "  Trade."  The  "  reconstructed"  firm 
is  not  likely  to  secede  from  its  long  and  pros- 
perous union  with  the  domains  of  judicious 
and  tasteful  enterprise. 

Mr,  W,  D.  ffawelli  Poem -^  No  Love 
Lost :  a  Romance  of  Travel^  in  this  number 
of  our  Magame,  is  also  issued  simultaneously 
by  the  publishers  in  a  handsome  little  volume 
— nicely  printed  and  illustrated.  We  need 
only  say  of  the  poem,  that  in  this  pretty 
shape  it  ought  to  meet  with  great  acceptance 
as  an  inexpensive  and  elegant  tii-bii  to  give  to 
a  lady-friend.  Few,  we  imagine,  will  fail  to 
like  the  quaint  and  delicate  humor  and  grace 
of  this  little  romance  in  hexameters. 
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BIXRSTiDT'S  TESVTIUS. 

This  picture,  now  for  the  first  time  exhibited 
in  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  effectiTe  works  Bierstadt  has  ever 
produced.  It  represents  the  magnificent  vol- 
cano of  Italy  in  fall  eruption,  at  midnight ; 
and  the  rtune  chosen  enables  the  artist  to 
bring  in  the  most  powerful  contrasts  of  color 
and  efiect.  The  spectator  looks  across  a 
broad,  undulating  surfiEtoe  of  moontain-side, 
whose  rocky,  snow-covered  protuberances  re- 
flect on  the  one  side  the  red  glare  of  the  vol- 
canic flames,  on  the  other,  the  cold  white 
light  of  the  full  moon.  On  the  right  hand, 
the  dark  rum  of  the  '^hermitage"  and  the 
branches  of  a  damp  of  leafless  tress,  detam 
the  eye  for  a  moment,  and  serve  to  throw 
back  the  rolling  masses  of  smoke  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  to  deepen  the  unpression  of  dreari- 
ness and  desolation  the  artist  seeks  to  con- 
vey. On  the  led  stands  the  ridge  of  Somma, 
and  in  the  distance  beyond,  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  rises  the  mighty  cone  of  the 
volcano,  from  which  a  column  of  flame  springs 
up  into  the  heavens,  surrounded  by  dense 
rolling  masses  of  smoke,  which  on  one  side 
droop  downward  and  partly  conceal  the  out- 
line of  the  mountain.  A  stream  of  lava  flows 
from  the  crater,  its  course  marked  by  gleams 
of  flame  and  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  hangs 
over  it.  Far  beyond  all,  in  peaceful  contrast 
with  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  display  of  vol- 
canic energy,  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  deep 
blue  of  the  serene  sky ;  and  as  the  clouds  of 
smoke  rise  from  the  crater  and  sweep  about 
the  mountain-side,  they  catch  now  the  red 
glare  of  the  volcanic  flames,  and  now  the  cold 
light  of  the  moon,  affbrdlng  numberless  and 
striking  contrasts. 

The  picture  is  piunted  with  Bierstadfs 
usual  care,  and  fidedity  to  detail.  The  snow- 
covered  knolls  in  the  foreground  display,  in 
the  drawing  and  color,  the  most  conscientious 
study  of  fbrm  and  efifect,  and  the  management 
of  light  and  shadow  throughout  the  picture 
exhibits  more  subtlety  and  tenderness  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  Bier- 
stadt^s  large  compositions.  We  doubt  not 
that  it  will  attract  much  attention  in  this 
country,  and  add  greatiy  to  the  artistes  repu- 
tation. It  is  at  present  on  exhibition  in  Put- 
nam^s  Art-Gallery. 


opened  a  very  handsome  store  and  petore- 
gallery  in  Broadway,  which  he  calls  the 
*' American  Athcmeum."  It  will  be  *' con- 
ducted by  an  Anociation,"  on  a  coopeiatiTe 
plan,  and  is  designed  to  promote  the  interests 
of  literature  and  art  by  placing  the  prodocts 
of  each  within  the  reach  of  the  commositj. 
Books  in  every  style  of  binding,  oil-paintings, 
watei^colors,  engravings,  and  fancy  artideg 
of  every  description,  will  be  kept  there  paitlj 
for  sale  and  partiy  for  distribution  as  prins 
to  the  members  of  the  Association.  Isj 
person  desbous  of  beconung  a  member  naj 
do  so  by  simply  purchasing  books  or  8tstion> 
ery,  or  any  other  article  offered  for  sale ;  lod 
for  every  five  dollars  thus  expended,  be  wiS 
be  entitied  to  a  certificate  of  membenhip, 
and  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  art^ro- 
perty  of  the  Association.  The  Athensdm 
gallery  contains  several  important  works  of 
art,  which  we  shall  notice  at  length  in  our 
next  number. 


TBS  DERBY  JlTHENAUU. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Derbt,  a  gentieman  who  has 
long  been  associated  with  art-matters,  has 


THE   CAVB  METHOD  OF   DRAWI50. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son  have  published 
a  translation  of  Madame  Cavd*s  method  of 
instruction  in  drawing,  a  work  which  has  re- 
ceived the  warmest  praise  from  some  of  the 
first  artists  in  France.  Madame  Gav6*8  system 
is  very  simple  and  practicaL  It  would  not 
suit  Mr.  Ruskin,  nor  any  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
-school ;  but  it  has  its  merits  and  advantages, 
and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  other 
methods.  Less  scientific  and  thorough  than 
Ruskin^s,  it  will  ^ke  the  learner  more  rapidly 
over  the  ground,  and  give  a  certain  facility  in 
handling  the  lead-pencil  and  crayon  in  much 
less  time.  And  this  is  what  is  wanted  by  a 
majority  of  boys  and  girls  who  take  drawing- 
lessons.  They  do  not  care  to  make  a  business 
of  it  They  want  to  attain  a  certain  (adlitr 
and  precision  in  handling,  ability  to  make  a 
fair  copy  from  a  picture,  or  a  slight  sketch 
from  nature,  without  going  profoundly  into 
the  theory  of  art,  or  making  themselres 
familiar  with  its  higher  principles.  To  such 
persons  we  cordially  commend  this  little  book. 
It  will  put  them  in  the  way  of  learning  easilj 
and  quickly  all  they  want  to  know  concenang 
art  Serious  students  of  art,  who  intend  to 
follow  it  as  a  profession,  will,  of  eoone, 
p^er  the  more  thorough  methods  of  iosuw- 
tion,  and  they  will  seek  the  guidance  of  more 
profound  teachers.  Madame  Cav6  did  not 
write  for  them.  She  aimed  to  place  a  delight- 
ful accomplishment  within  the  reach  of  those 
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who  want  to  leam  drawing  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  and  she  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  little  book. 
It  ought  to  become  as  popular  in  America  as 
it  is  in  France. 


PORTRAITS   OF  LINCOLN   AND   GRANT. 

SiTTiNQ  for  one's  portrait  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  greatness.  Happy  the  man  so 
obscure  that  the  public  does  not  care  to  know 
how  he  looks.  The  moment  that,  by  some 
great  deed,  or  some  monstrous  crime,  he 
emerges  from  obscurity,  his  face  becomes 
common  property.  Photographic  galleries 
are  ransacked  by  the  indefatigable  artists  of 
illustrated  papers  for  his  picture,  or  some 
one  resembling  his ;  he  is  beset  with  solicita- 
tions to  "sit"  for  this  or  that  eminent  "ope- 
rator," or  "  photographic  artist ;"  and,  if  his 
celebrity  Bunrives  a  month,  he  is  subjected  to 
the  mortification  of  a  portrait  in  oils.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  a  long-suffering  victim  to 
this  mania.  Few  of  the  multitude  of  photo- 
graphs that  crowded  the  print-shop  windows 
did  justice  to  the  expression  of  his  features, 
or  gave  the  faintest  indication  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  soul.  The  oil-portraits  of  him 
were  no  better.  Carpenter's  has  no  life ; — 
at  first  gl&nce  it  bearso  resemblance  to  the 
outward  expression  of  the  man,  but  a  second 
look  disappoints  every  one  who  has  any  ap- 
preciation of  Lincoln's  character.  Marshall's 
portrait  is  more  artistic  than  Carpenter's, 
but  is  also  wanting  in  expression.  General 
Grant  has  been  equally  unfortunate,  until 
recently,  at  least  His  face  is  not  an  easy  one 
to  paint.  It  is  a  face  that  to  a  casual  observer 
wears  a  dull  and  stolid  look,  as  if  the  owner 
were  utterly  wantmg  in  the  higher  attributes 
of  intellect ;  and  yet,  to  a  close  and  appre- 
ciative observer,  {t  is  a  face  that  reveals  men- 
tal qualities  of  the  very  highest  order.  Such' 
a  face  is  easy  to  caricature,  but  very  hard  to 
portray,  and  most  photographs,  engravings, 
and^il-portraits  we  have  seen,  are  utterly 
woiAess  as  interpretations  of  the  man. 
Nearly  all  exaggerate  the  predominating  trait 
of  his  character — his  strength  of  purpose — 
as  if  he  had  no  other  qualities.  Marshall's 
portrait,  it  must  be  admitted,  docs  not  sin 
in  this  direction.  Mr.  Littlefield's  portrait, 
though  very  far  from  perfect,  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  this,  and  the  engraving  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Grubcr  with  skill  and 
care.  In  this  portrait,  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  Grant's  character,  and  realize,  from  study 
of  it,  that  he  can  be  a  great  soldier  and  a 
great  statesman.    It  is,  in  fact,   the  only 


picture  of  Grant  that  can,  with  justice,  be 
called  a  portrait  of  hun. 

Thompson's  statue  ov  gin.  sedgwice. 

Last  month  Mr.  Launt  Thompson's  statue 
of  General  Sedgwick,  who  fell  in  one  of  the 
terrible  battles  in  the  Wilderness,  was  inau- 
gurated at  West  Point.  The  statue  is  cast  of 
bronze  cannon  captured  from  the  Confederates 
during  the  war,  and  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose  by  Congress.  It  is  of  life-size,  and  re- 
presents the  General  just  as  he  appeared 
when  on  military  duty,  dressed  in  a  plahi 
frock-coat,  the  badge  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
upon  the  left  breast.  The  handd  are  clasped 
in  front,  holding  the  cap  and  sword.  The 
likeness  is  excellent,  and  the  potte  of  the  fig- 
ure noble  and  commanding.  The  work  re- 
flects great  honor  on  the  accomplished  artist 
by  whom  it  was  executed. 

MR.   prang's  CHROMOS. 

Mr.  Louis  Prang  sends  us  a  very  long 
letter,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  remark  made 
in  this  Magazine  two  months  ago,  that  he 
claims  too  much  credit  for  himself  as  a  pub- 
lisher of  chr6mo-lith.  pictures;  and  wishes 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  benefactor  to 
the  human  race — a  sort  of  philanthropist  in 
art,  etc.  The  remark  was  certainly  not  made 
in  a  spirit  of  unkindness.  As  we  have  re- 
peatedly said,  in  these  pages,  we  have  much 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Prang's  enterprise,  as  we 
have  with  every  other  enterprise  that  looks 
to  the  diiFusion  of  culture  among  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  country.  We  think,  and 
have  frequently  said  so,  that  he  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  placing  meritorious  works  of 
art  within  the  reach  of  people  whose  means 
will  not  permit  them  to  purchase  expensive 
pictures ;  but  we  have  observed  in  his  circu- 
lars an  implied  claim  to  exemption  from  ad- 
verse criticism,  on  this  account — ^as  if  the  fact 
that  the  general  tendency  of  his  publications 
was  to  mfuse  a  taste  for  art  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  rdsed  him  above  the  rank  of  a 
tradesman  in  pictures.  This  claim  cannot  be 
allowed.  Mr.  Prang  publishes  chromo-litho- 
graphs  because  he  finds  it  a  profitable  busi- 
ness ;  if  he  did  not,  he  would  soon  cease  to 
publish  them.  It  is,  of  course,  to  his  credit 
that  he  generally  selects  good  pictures  to 
copy,  and  that  his  work,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  well  done. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space  to  print  Mr. 
Prang's  letter  in  full;  but,  as  it  is  only  just 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  in  his 
own  justification,  we  give  that  part  of  his  reply 
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which  relates  immediately  to  the  charge  above 
referred  to : 

*  *  I  have  made  no  lucli  claim  in  any 
public  form.  I  make  no  "extrayagant  claims  for 
mysoLf."  It  14  a  phantasm  of  the  brain  of  the 
critic  who  first  uttered  it,  this  whole  dream  of  bliss 
to  the  humjm  race  tiiat  I  am  accused  of  advertis- 
ing,  and  supposed  to  harbor.  Others  have  said,  in 
noticing  my  efforts,  that  I  am  doing  a  great  service 
to  the  people ;  that  I  am  a  benefiM^r  to  the  masses 
by  cheapening  and  disseminating  admirable  -works 
of  art ;  just,  M&  Putnam,  as  similar  pleasant 
things  were  said,  and  justly  said  of  you,  when  flrai 
you  demonstrated,  years  ago,  that  it  was  possible 
to  publish  and  support  a  flrst-clnss  mngazine  in 
America.  You  did  not  accept  these  compliments 
personaily,  but  officially  only— as  the  most  conspic- 
uous representative,  for  the  time,  of  a  method  of 
supplying  literature  of  a  high  character  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  So  do  I  receive  such  words  of  cheer. 
It  is  just  to  add  that  a  scemfaig  support  to  this 
statement— that  I  **  want  to  be  regarded  as  a  bcne- 
&ctor  to  tho  race,  a  sort  of  philanthropist  in  art  '*— 
might  be  drawn,  by  careless  readers,  fhnn  my  let- 
tors  and  publications  in  defence  of  chromo-litho- 
graphy.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  those  whom 
I  had  hoped  would  aid  every  effort  to  popularise 
Art^  were,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are  still,  the 
most  energetic  opponents  of  the  idea.  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  to  ex- 
press and  defend  my  own  theories,  and  to  support 
them  by  all  the  voluntary  testimony  that  I  could 
command  from  men  eminent  in  Literature  and  Art. 
In  this  work,  necessarily,  I  have  claimed  that 
chromo-lithography  was  a  benefaction— a  philan- 
thropic agency,  if  you  please ;  but,  in  my  inno- 
cence, sir,  I  assure  you  that  I  never  once  thought 
of  tho  egotistical  Inference  that  has  been  drawn 
from  it.  .  .  .  **  Ko  man  is  safe,"  as  Kr.  Choate 
once  said,  *'  if  every  inference  that  mfgJU  be  drawn 
from  his  writings  b  to  be  regarded  as  proven  against 
him.*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  personal  enthusl- 
ftjiin  for  my  vocation  may  have  sometimes  led  me 
to  use  unguarded  language  ;  but  I  do  know  that  I 
have  never  thought  of  demanding  any  support  from 
the  public  for  any  other  reason  than  the  excellenoe 
of  my  publications.    No  sensible  man  in  my  line 


would  dream  of  such  a  policy*.  My  cu9tom<>iB,  u 
such,  do  not  care  a  fig  for  philanthropy  ;  if  my  pe> 
tnres  please  them,  they  purchase ;  if  not,  nof. 

Onr  readers  will  see  that  Mr.  Prang  admiti 
that  his  circulars  will  bear  the  inference  we 
drew  from  them,  and  of  conrse  we  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  that  the  ^'cnthu^asm" 
apparent  in  his  writings  was  not  "  pcrsoul" 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  when  Mr.  Prang  warms  into  doqueoce 
over  his  own  prodactions,  and  dilates  on  (bar 
beneficial  influence  on  the  art-taste  of  the 
people,  it  U  without  any  reference  to  his  p«^ 
sonal  agency  in  the  work. 

Kr.   Prang    asserts   that    **nonc   bat  an 
expert    can    distinguish    one  of  onr  boC 
chromos    from    the    original    oil-painting," 
and  further,  claims  that^  although  he  hopes 
for  still  further  progress  in  the  art,  "the 
same  sentiment,  the  same  delicacy  of  grada- 
tion, the  same    mysterious   and  indescrib- 
able loveliness  of  color,  can  be  to-daj  at- 
tained in  a  chromo  as  fully  alid  perfectly  as 
in  the  original  canvas."     The  only  waj  to 
make  people  believe  this  is  t«  produce  the 
work.    He  appeals  from  our  criticism  to  tbe 
tribunal  of  tlie  public ;  but  mere  popularity 
is  no  test  of  merit,  either  in  art  or  literatore, 
and  neither  large  sales  nor  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials from  people  who  do  hot  know  one 
color  from  another,  nor  a  chromo  from  an 
oil-painting,  will  in  the  least  influence  oar 
judgment  in  the  matter.   We  shall  gladly  a^ 
knowledge  every  step  he  makes  in  advance ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  chromo  that 
fully  cheated  us  into  the  belief  that  we  were 
looking  at  an  oil-painting, — though  we  admit 
that  Mr.  Prang's  Chickens  almost  docs  thai 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago  there  might  have  been 
seen,  to  use  Mr.  James*  famous  recipe  for 
getting  his  subject  well  in  hand,  on  the  tables 
of  one  of  our  most  respectable  auctioneers,  a 
collection  of  books,  so  worn  and  weather- 
beaten,  BO  tumbled  and  dogs-eared,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  some  Fulton  Street  stall-keeper 
must  have  fallen  on  bankrupt  days,  and,  des- 
pairing of  getting  rid  of  his  stock  in  tlie  quar- 
ter where  it  had  been  thumbed  and  turned 
over  by  impecunious  people  for  a  half-century 
or  so,  had  brought  it  to  tliese  handsome  quar- 
ters for  a  last  chance.  Tet  there  was  evi. 
dently  something  more  iu  it  than  this,  for, 
gathered  about  the  table  where  these  books 
were  spread,  were  men  who  arc  not  used  to 
waste  their  time  over  Fulton  Street  book-stalls. 


and  who  seemed  to  be  curiously  interested  in 
what  they  found  there.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
library  of  the  late  Fitz-Greenc  Halleck  which 
was  thus  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  ||p  re- 
sult of  the  sale  is  an  illustration  of  the  ralae 
sometimes  added  to  worthless  things  by  ibeb 
association  with  the  memory  of  men  of  gen- 
ius. 

Mr.  Halleck,  although  a  man  of  coltoie  and 
well-read,  was  not  a  scholar,  and  seems  not  to 
have  had  any  particular  love  of  books  for 
their  own  sake ;  his  library  contained  not 
more  than  flve  hundred  volumes,  and,  of 
these,  none  were  rare,  and  few  in  the  best 
condition.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  sell  snch 
a  collection  for  any  thing  more  than  its  wlue 
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as  waste-paper;  but  it  happened  that  these 
particular  books  brought  large  prices,  in  many 
cases  far  beyond  tlieir  original  cost.  The  rea- 
son for  this  was  simply  that  the  poet  bad 
written  his  name  in  almost  every  volume,  or 
liad  written  verses  upon  the  fly-leaves,  or  had 
added  manuscript  notes.  Now  and  then  a 
-volume  bore  beside  Halleck's  own  name,  that 
of  the  distinguished  person  who  had  2)resent- 
ed  it  to  him.  Thus,  a  shabby  copy  of  Pick- 
wick, Peterson's  octavo  edition,  bound  in 
cloth, — a  book  to  make  a  bibliopole  shudder 
— brought  eighteen  doUai-s  because  it  had 
Charles  Dickens*  autograph  upon  the  title- 
page.  And  a  little  book  called  the  Cabinet  of 
Biography,  value,  in  Nassau  Street,  sixpence 
or  less,  wns  sold  for  eleven  dollars  and  a  half, 
because  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  had  written 
his  name  in  it.  Commodore  Perry's  Report 
of  the  Japan  Expedition  was  transformed 
into  a  cheerful  volume  from  a  very  dry  one, 
by  the  addition  of  a  poem  which  Halleck  had 
written  upon  a  fly-leaf ;  and  the  Eighth  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  was  made  more  en- 
tertaining than  it  could  ever  have  been,  even 
to  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  statistics,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  squib  from  the  same  lively 
pen.  There  was  spirited  bidding,  too,  for  the 
copy  of  **  Fanny,"  edition  of  1819,  in  which 
tho  blanks  were  filled  with  the  names  they 
stood  for,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  and 
the  little  book  was  knocked  down  for  ten  dol- 
lars, when  without  the  autograph  it  would 
hardly  have  fetched  one. 


For  all  that,  we  do  not  recommend  writing 
in  one's  books.  Not  every  man  is  famous, 
and  able  on  that  account  to  add  value  to  a 
book  by  his  handwriting,  nor  is  everybody's 
handwriting  an  ornament  in  itself,  making  the 
book  better  worth  having.  As  a  rule  nothing 
is  more  disagreeable  to  a  true  lover  of  books 
than  to  see  the  name  of  a  former  owner  writ- 
ten upon  the  title-page,  or  words  underlined, 
or  admiration  of  particular  passages  express- 
ed by  exclamation  marks,  or  Q^^  s,  or  even 
by  notes,  however  learnedly  explanatory  of 
passages  that  presont  no  difficulty  whatever. 
In  the  library  which  the  late  Mr.  Douce  be- 
queathed to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, we  saw  lately  a  copy  of  that  almost 
sacred  book,  the  first  edition  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  title-page 
scribbled  over  with  the  writing  of  the  origi- 
nal owner,  but  that  disagreeable  person  had 
numbered  every  line  up  to  the  one  hundredth, 
if  we  recollect  aright,  with  a  clumsy  numeral 
in  ink.    The  beauty  of  this  copy  of  a  precious 


book — for  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  fii-st 
edition  of  Paradise  Lost  was  an  extremeh 
well-printed,  well-proportioned  volume,  a 
small,  thinnish  quarto  in  large  handsome  type 
— was  then  quite  ruined,  and  its  pecuniary 
value  much  diminished  by  the  wanton  scrib- 
bling of  an  ignorant  and  idle  person.  We 
lighted  the  other  day  upon  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  that  fine  book,  the  **  Christian  Mor- 
als "  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
common  book.  In  much  study  of  the  shelves 
of  second-hand  book-shops  we  never  had  seen 
another,  and  we  were  glad  enough  to  secure  ■ 
this  one,  albeit  a  fonner  owner  had  made  it 
shabby  with  keeping  his  petty  cash  account 
on  the  fiy-leaves.  Sometimes,  however,  we 
meet  with  a  volume  that  has  belonged  to  a 
man  well-known  In  the  world  of  letters,  and, 
not  only  well-known,  but  learned,  and,. not 
only  learned,  but  writing  an  exquisite  hand, 
and  better  still,  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon 
the  fly-leaves  of  his  books  whatever  quota- 
tions, references,  notes,  and  the  like,  belong- 
ed to  the  subject  of  the  volume.  Such  a  man 
was  tho  late  Reverend  John  Mitford,  tlie  au- 
thor of  a  History  of  Greece,  and  the  editor  of 
Milton  and  Dryden.  Some  years  since,  his 
valuable  library  was  sold  and  dispersed,  and 
many  of  the  books  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try. A  small  copy  of  Bacon's  "Advance- 
ment of  Learning"  that  belonged  to  him, 
well  printed  and  well  bound  (and  Mitford 
seems  to  have  been  fastidious  in  his  taste  for 
elegant  books),  fell  to  our  modest  share  of  this 
treasure,  and  we  confess  that  it  is  always 
pleasant,  in  spite  of  our  prejudices,  to  see  the 
exquisitely  ddicate  writing,  fine  and  clear  as 
copperplate,  and  yet  with  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  human  hand,  in  which  Mitford's 
notes  are  written,  pflen,  too,  they  are  amus- 
ing, or  contain  information  that  Mitford  had 
come  across  in  bye-ways,  as  in  the  following : 
"  In  Holkham  Library  is  a  Presentation  Copy 
of  the  *  Novum  Organon,'  1620,  to  Coke ;  the 
following  note  appears  in  Coke's  writing  : 

<  Edw.  Colce.    Ex  dono  aathorls 

auetorl  comilium. 
Instaurare  paras  veternm  docnmenta  Sophoram, 
Instanra  leges,  joflUtiam  quo  priuB.* 

In  this  first  edition  is  a  figure  of  a  ship 
passing  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules :  this 
ship  Coke  sarcastically  conceits  as  '  The  Ship 
of  Fooles,'  and  has  written  this  distich  over  it 

*  It  deservcth  not  to  he  road  In  echoolsi, 
But  to  be  freighted  in  the  ship  of  Fooles.' 

This  is  an  interesting  item  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  these  two  famous  men,  and  the  bad- 
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ncss  of  Coke's  yersc  shows  how  well  the  mase 
revenged  herself  upon  him  for  his  hatred  of 
her  chosen  son. 

In  his  adyertiscment  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  Milton,  Mitford  says  that  the  copy  of  Jon- 
son's  Milton  formerly  owned  by  Bentley  now 
belongs  to  him,  and  that  the  famous  emenda- 
tions published  by  the  great  scholar  are  all 
written  on  the  margins,  besides  a  large  num* 
ber  of  additional  ones  that  have  never  yet 
been  printed.  It  would  be  a  curious  subject 
for  an  idle  investigator  to  tell  us  how  many 
famous  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
and  marking  in  their  books,  and  how  many 
books  have  had  their  origin  in  notes  collected 
in  this  way.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable 
scribblings  of  this  sort  are  the  famous  sketches 
in  illustration  of  Dante's  Commedla,  which 
Michel  Angelo  is  said  to  have  made  upon  the 
margins  of  his  copy,  and  which,  on  some  oc- 
casion or  other,  were  lost  at  sea. 


The  REVEREin)  Newmak  Hall  has  been 
writing  down  his  reminiscences  of  America, 
and,  among  other  things,  he  gives  us  a  story 
of  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated  at  no  less 
a  place  than  the  Trcroont  House  in  Boston, 
thoagh  the  gross  overcharge  he  complains  of 
would  doubtless  have  been  made  at  many  of 
the  hotels  in  our  country  that  are  proudest  of 
calling  themselves  first-doss  esbiblishments. 
Mr.  Hall  should  have  been  informed  by  his 
friends,  all  of  whom,  if  they  had  travelled  in 
the  country,  knew  very  well  that  by  a  first- 
class  hotel  in  America  is  meant  a  place  where 
the  highest  possible  charges  are  made  for  the 
least  possible  services,  and  the  least  personal 
comfort.  Hotel  keeping  in  America  has  now 
become  a  mere  speculation,  nothing  more, 
and  the  problem  presented  to  the  owners  is — 
and  very  successively  Is  it  being  solved,  too— 
to  raise  the  premium  to  the  very  highest 
point  that  it  is  foimd  the  public  will  bear,  to 
dimmish  the  comforts  given  in  exchange  for 
the  money  paid,  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  keeping  up  appearances,  and  to  drop  off 
the  body  politic  as  soon  as  they  are  gorged. 
They  then  sell  out  to  a  new  set  of  leeches,  and 
tlie  game  begins  again.  The  extortion  com- 
plained of  by  Mr.  Hall  we  do  not  believe  pe- 
culiar to  his  Boston  hotel ;  it  is  the  rule, 
doubtless,  at  all  the  other  Boston  houses,  as 
it  is  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  Union.  To 
go  to  a  first-class  hotel  in  New  York  city,  and 
to  get  into  a  hack  in  the  same  city,  are  things 
only  to  be  thought  of  by  those  who  are  rich 
enough  to  be  indifferent  to  the  cost  of  living, 


or  too  proud  to  betray  that  they  are  not 
indifferent.  It  is  the  same  if  one  goes  to  a 
first-class  restaurant  Let  him  calculate  ever 
BO  closely  and  accurately,  from  the  few  data 
furnished  him,  and  he  will  find  that  the  pro- 
prietor's calculations  are  made  after  a  Terj 
different  arithmetio  from  his  own.  If  be  be 
bent  upon  going  to  tliese  places,  he  must  dis- 
miss from  his  mind  all  care  for  the  cost,  Uve 
without  counting  it  beforehand,  and  never 
allow  himself  to  think  of  it  afterward. 

In  this  way  he  will  not  only  enjoy  that  peace 
of  mind  that  comes  from  an  undisturbed  diges- 
tion, but  he  will  propitiate  the  clerk,  the 
waiters,  and  the  porters ;  and  the  man  who 
can  once  succeed  in  domg  this,  may  live  in 
any  hotel  he  chooses,  as  long  as  he  can  keep 
on  doing  it.  The  rule  is  simple :  pay,  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  every  thing  that  is  de- 
manded ;  give  gratuities  at  eyery  step  for  the 
slightest  services,  or  for  none  at  all ;  aak  for 
nothing  out  of  the  common ;  make  no  com- 
plaint to  anybody  of  anybody  else,  and  per- 
haps, on  your  leaving,  the  bland  b<*jewclled 
and  pomatumed  clerk  will  offer  his  hand  to 
his  impoverished  guest.  This,  however,  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon  as  certain.  There 
are  clerks  who  make  it  a  rule  never  to  shake 
hands  with  any  one  who  has  not  lived  ax 
months  in  their  hotels,  or  whom  they  hare 
any  reason  to  suspect  is  going  away  because 
he  cannot  afford  to  stay  any  longer. 


In  England,  a  subscription  has  been  for 
some  time  on  foot,  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  cemetery 
of  Eensall  Green,  where  he  lies  buried  with 
so  many  other  distinguished  men,  and,  l3Ee 
so  many  others,  without  any  stone  to  msdc 
his  grave.  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  well-known  publisher,  hearing 
that  the  sum  of  £80  was  wanted  to  complete 
the  necessary  amount,  offered  to  pay  so  mndi 
as  his  contribution  ;  but  by  the  time  his  gen- 
erous intentions  were  made  known  in  Eng- 
land, the  money  had  all  been  subscribed. 
Indeed,  one  can  but  wonder  a  little  that  there 
should  ever  have  been  question,  in  a  country 
so  rich  as  England,  and  among  a  people 
who  owe  BO  many  happy  hours  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
raising  money  for  a  monument  to  this  delight- 
ful writer.  He  was  the  last  of  a  group  of 
men  whose  words  fill  a  notable  page  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  He  was  the 
friend,  the  no  less  honored,  than  he  was  be- 
loved, companion  of  them  alL  He  had  his 
failings,  but  they  only  seemed  to  draw  his 
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friends  nes^rer  to  him,  and  even  his  enemfes — 
for  he  had  them,  too— had  to  draw  upon  their 
invention  for  damaging  accusations.  He  was 
accused  of  being  conceited,  and  no  doubt  in 
his  youth  he  laid  himself  open  to  that  charge, 
but  it  was  a  conceit  that  did  nobody  any 
harm,  and  that  had  such  a  really  solid  foun- 
dation of  learning  and  accomplishment  that 
it  might  well  be  pardoned.  Conceited  he 
might  have  becn^  but,  with  time  and  ex- 
perience and  suffering,  that  wore  away ;  one 
thing  neither  time,  nor  experience,  nor  suffer- 
ing could  touch — his  innate  kindness  of 
heart,  his  substantial  goodness  of  disposition. 
That,  everybody  acknowledged,  and  although 
at  the  time  he  published  his  celebrated  book 
on  Byron,  he  was  accused  by  the  poet*s 
worshippers  of  having  betrayed  his  friend, 
those  who  had  the  right  to  judge  him,  knew 
that  Leigh  Hunt's  devoUon  to  his  friends 
never  failed.  Lord  Byron  was  never  his 
friend  in  any  true  sense,  nor  was  he  ever  his 
benefactor,  though  he  did  play  the  patron  in 
his  own  unpleasant  and  ungenerous  way.  The 
best  proof  of  the  truth  of  Byron's  portrait,  as 
drawn  by  Leigh  Hunt,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  agrees  substantially  with  the 
verdict  of  time.  All  the  disinterested  testi- 
mony that  has  been  furnished  with  regard 
to  Byron's  character,  agrees  with  what  Leigh 
Hunt  told  us  in  1828.  Doubtless,  Hunt's 
weakest  point  was  his  inability  to  make 
money  or  to  manage  it,  and  he  had,  on  the 
whole  subject,  notions  which  it  pleased  the 
English  public,  and  which  it  would  of  course 
please  our  own  public,  to  call  queer  I  It  is 
said,  and  it  may  be,  truly,  that  Dickens  has 
caricatured  Hunt  under  the  name  of  Harold 
Skimpole,  but  it  is  impossible  to  take  this 
creation  as  in  any  way  standing  for  Leigh 
Hunt.  It  may  embody  all  his  foibles,  but  it 
leaves  out  of  the  reckoning  all  his  strength. 
No  man  ever  secured  a  place  in  the  world's 
heart,  or  in  the  world's  respect,  by  mere 
foibles,  and  by  the  great  miyority  of  lovers 
of  good  reading,  in  both  the  English-speakmg 
worlds,  Hunt  was  both  loved  and  respected. 
The  truth  Is,  that  his  mind  was,  happily  for  us 
all,  not  of  the  practical  turn,  and  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  think  enough  about  money 
to  contrive  ways  of  saving  it.  Neither  could 
he  bring  himself  to  think  it  mean  to  take 
money  when  he  needed  it,  and  it  was  offered 
him  by  wealthy  friends  out  of  pure  friend- 
ship. He  acknowledges,  with  a  glow  of 
pride,  that  he  had  been  obliged,  over  and 
over  agam,  to  Shelley,  though  he  does  not 
actually  name  him.    Surely  faults  like  these, 


if  they  are  decided  to  be  faults,  may  easily  be 
pardoned  to  a  man  who  has  given  so  much 
happmesB  to  the  world  as  Leigh  Hunt.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  permitted  us  to  think  these 
traits  evidences  of  an  unworldly  spirit,  and 
of  a  mind  absorbed  in  pursuits  that  could 
not  thrive  if  its  owner  was  too  much  dis- 
tracted with  worldly  cares.  Besides,  this 
want  of  providence,  if  it  ever  existed  in  any 
uncommon  degree,  of  which  we  have  no  proof, 
can  hardly  have  been  characteristic  of  Hunt 
in  his  later  life,  for  his  tastes  were  always 
delicate  and  simple,  and  he  was  very  indus- 
trious. He  had  no  vices,  in  the  cant  mean- 
ing of  that  phrase,  was  thoroughly  tnuned  to 
literary  work,  and  kn^w  well  how  to  use  his 
varied  store  of  information.  He  must  have 
been  delightful  company.  Notiiing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  his  books,  in  their  way. 
It  is  pleasant  to  the  publisher  of  this  journal 
to  remember  that  he  first  gave  the  ''Imagina- 
tion and  Fancy"  and  ''The  Indicator  and 
Companion  "  to  the  American  public.  How 
many  bright  hours  of  youth  have  been  made 
brighter  by  the  sweet  fancies,  the  cheerfUl 
humor,  the  gay  wit,  the  large  charity  of 
this  man's  pages!  Into  how  many  hearts 
has  not  the  great  lesson  of  his  Abou-ben- 
Adhcm  sunk  and  borne  gracious  fruit  ?  No 
one  of  us,  who  love  him  for  the  sake  of  by- 
gone days,  but  will  throw  a  fiower  upon  his 
grave. 


Probably  no  city  in  the  world  was  ever 
more  splendidly  and  fortunately  placed  than 
New  York,  with  her  magniCcent  bay  and  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Leavmg  out  of  consideration  its  lack  of  those 
poetic  and  historic  associations  with  which 
time  has  clothed  ai^d  beautified  or  sanctified 
the  banks  of  some  other  rivers,  and  looking 
only  at  its  natural  advantages,  there  are  few 
streams  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the 
one  that,  through  nearly  every  variety  of 
scenery,  flows  in  an  almost  direct  line  for 
nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  our  very  doors.  In  the  course  of  time,  and 
not  far  in  the  future  either,  there  will  have 
sprung  up  along  the  line  of  this  noble  river, 
from  Albany  to  New  York,  a  succession  of 
villages  at  short  distances  apart,  every  one  of 
which  should  have  had  its  public  promenade, 
or  common,  or  rural  park,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants could  have  assembled  to  enjoy  the  air 
and  the  landscape.  Ten  years  ago,  if  we  had 
made  this  remark,  we  might  have  been  laugh- 
ed at,  but  no  one,  unless  he  be  an  engineer, 
will  laugh  at  us  now.    It  is  not  too  much  to 
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say  Uit  the  success  of  the  Central  Park  has 
set  paoplc  all  over  cur  northern  states,  in 
cities  and  even  in  villages,  to  asking  the  ques- 
tion, *'Why  cannot  we  do  something  of  the 
same  sort  ?  "  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
this  question  will  be  asked  every  year  by 
more  and  more  people,  and  with  more  and 
more  earn^tness  and  practical  result.  But 
how  deeply  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  as  far  as 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  is  con- 
cerned, the  Railroad  there  has  deprived  the 
inhabitants  along  its  banks  of  all  ei\joyment 
of  their  besiuty  forever.  Except  in  one  or 
two  instances  where  small  peninsulas  project 
beyond  the  line  of  the  rail-road,  every  village, 
and,  no  less,  every  wealthiest  land-owner,  is 
cut  off  from  the  direct  contact  with  the 
river,  which  would  so  immensely  enhance 
the  value  of  the  property  by  giving  oppor* 
tunity  for  public  or  private  walks,  for  boating, 
for  swimming,  and  all  the  uses  of  health  and 
recreation  which  so  large  a  body  of  water  is 
fitted  to  afford.  We  believe  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  is 
considered  a  remarkable,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
very  clever  feat  of  engineering,  but  it  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  most  melancholy  blunders  on 
record.  Everybody  who  has  ever  travelled 
on  it,  especially  in  sunmier,  knows  how  noisy 
It  is,  how  intolerably  dusty,  and  how,  to  half 
the  passengers,  all  view  of  the  river  is  cut  off 
Dy  the  bodies  of  the  other  half,  so  that  for  all 
the  enjoyment  they  have  of  the  famous  scen- 
ery, they  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home, 
or  travelled  by  night.  We  have  lived  on  the 
line  of  the  river  ever  since  a  good  many  years 
oefore  the  railroad  was  first  thought  of,  and 
we  have  never  yet  heard  a  single  good  reason 
given  for  putting  the  road  where  it  is,  rather 
than  in  the  natural  place  for  it  along  the  line 
of  the  old  Albany  turnpike.  There  would 
have  been  good  standing  ground  for  villages 
and  towns  sloping  to  the  river,  and  having 
full  enjoyment  of  it  for  all  purposes  of  use 
and  beauty.  Then  every  village  would  have 
had  a  good  water  front,  and  after  all  the  space 
needed  for  lumber  and  landing-wharfs  had 
been  taken  up— and  such  wharves  never  in  any 
way  detract  from  the  landscape— rthere  would 
still  have  been  room  for  dwelling-houses  with 
their  lawns  and  gardens,  and  for  a  public 
walk,  or  rural  conmion,  giving  every  inhabi- 
tant, rich  and  poor  alike,  free  access  to  the 
river  banks  for  healthy  exercise  or  recreation. 
All  this  inestimable  advantage,  which  time 
only  makes  the  more  to  be  regretted,  we  have 
lost  forever,  have  sold  to  the  engmeers  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  and  the  worst  is  that  we 


have  never  seen  the  pottage  !  The  loss,  the 
disadvantage  every  resident  deeply  feels,  bat 
who  has  ever  been  able  to  state  ^e  firat  gain, 
the  first  advantage  ? 

We  do  not  think  it  rash  to  say  that  if  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  were  unbuilt  to-day, 
and  its  men  were  to  propose  to  build  it,  there 
has  been  such  a  growth  in  culture  and  taste 
in  the  conomunity,  that  such  a  blunder  would 
be  nnpossible.  And  we  will  also  risk  the 
statement  of  .our  belief,  that  if  the  community 
wer^  to-day  in  point  of  education  where  it 
will  be  m  another  decade,  we  should  by  do 
means  despahr  of  seeing  a  new  road  built — for, 
of  course,  a  road  is  needed — on  the  line  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  present  road  aban- 
doned. But  this,  though  a  pleasant  dream 
enough,  is  still  a  dream,  and  we  will  gratify 
those  of  our  readers  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  common  sense  by  frankly  acknowledg- 
ing that  we  have  not  the  least  expectation  it 
ever  seeing  it  fulfilled.  The  mischief  is  done, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  undo  it.  All  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is,  that  people  of  taste  will  set  them- 
selves diligently  to  work  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation,  and  as  far  as  they  can,  nullify 
the  devastations  of  the  engineers  who  first 
recommended  and  then  executed  the  undo^ 
taking.  But  it  is  another  thing  when  specu- 
lators begin  to  talk  of  repeating  this  destruc- 
tive experiment  on  the  other  side  of  the  rirer, 
as  we  now  and  then  hear  rumors  that  thej 
are  doing.  We  hope  that  our  belief  in  the 
advance  in  public  taste  will  be  justified,  and 
that  those  who  contemplate  this  tasteless  and 
useless  undertaking  will  receive  no  encour- 
agement. The  proper  thing  to  do,  we  aihoold 
think,  would  be  to  push  on  the  Northern  Bail- 
road  as  it  is  called,  we  believe,  the  one  lead- 
ing to  Englewood  and  the  other  new  places 
behind  the  Palisades,  until  it  can  meet  some 
one  of  the  branches  stalling  from  New  York 
Centra],  thus  opening  up  the  country  back  of 
the  river,  and  leaving  the  villages  that  may 
grow  up  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  streun 
free  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  th^  neigh- 
borhood to  it 


Lorenzo  Daponts. — In  the  bi<^iaphieal 
sketch  of  this  remarkable  Italian,  in  our  last 
number,  the  author  was  mistaken  in  stating 
that  the  only  living  descendant  of  the  venera- 
ble Maestro  is  a  son  of  Professor  Anderson ; 
that  gentleman  has  two  sons,  and  another 
grandson  of  Lorenzo  Daponte — Durant  Pa- 
ponte,  a  scholar,  clever  writer,  and  at  present 
editor  of  the  **  Ci-escent," — now  resides  in 
New  Orleans. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to  the 
Libraiy  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped 
below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred  by 
retaining  it  beyond  the  specified  time. 

Mease  return  promptly. 
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